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ERRATA. 
Mr. A. J. Batrour, on page 453, take out asterisk. 


Page 687, insert before adjournment of House of Lords :— 
_ LUNACY (CONSOLIDATION) BILL—(No. 24.) 
House in Committee (according to order); Bill reported without 
amendment: Amendments made: Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next ; and to be printed as amended. (No. 41.) 


Mr. D. Crawrorb, on page 1099, line 3, omit in this House ; line 4, after 
education, insert as I hope we may one day have in the County 
Council. 


Mr. H. H..Fowzer, on page 1860, line 55, a/ter Carr’s to Gace’s. 


An Asterisk at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 


by Contract with H.M.’s Government. 





An Asterisk at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 


by Contract with H.M.’s Government. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 5th March, 1890. 


QUESTIONS. 
encciebigine 
THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—PRINTS 
OF THE EVIDENCE. 

(1.5.) Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): Perhaps the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury can answer the question I have 
given notice of, addressed to the First 





Lord of the Treasury, namely: How 
many Copies of the Evidence given be- 
fore the Special Commission, on which 
the Report of the Judges is grounded, have 
been printed; and why has the type 
from which this Evidence was printed 
been broken up ? 

Tae SECRETARY ‘to tue TREA- 


SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): There 
have been 750 copies printed, and 1 am 


porticn has been broken up in conse- 
quence of an application from the printer, 
whorepresented the inconvenienceofkeep- 
ing such a large quantity of type locked up. 
As my right hon. Friend said yesterday, if 
the number of copies printed should prove 
insufficient of cours steps will be taken 
to reprint to meet further demands. 
But this will be attended with consider- 
able expense, and I hope, from what I 
can learn, that the number printed will 
be found sufficient. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin, Co.): The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord said 
yesterday that the type was broken up 
some time ago; and, if that is so, may I 
ask why copies were not delivered some 
time ago ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The evidence goes 
over a long period, the earlier portion 
going back to 1888, and it is the type 
used in the earlier portion that has been 
re-distributed. If pressed, I should say I 
think there was an crror of judgment in 
this ; but still, as I have said, I hope that 
the number of copies printed will be 
found sufficient. 
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Mr. CLANCY: My only object is to 
ascertain if there are sufficient copies or 
not, and I would ask when the printing 
was completed ? It was only yesterday I 
received my copy. 

Mr. JACKSON: I cannot answer the 
question without notice ; but if the hon. 
Member wishes I will ascertain. 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, 
W.): I would ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether the printing was not carried on 
day by day as the Commission proceeded ; 
and was it the type of the corrected or 
the uncorrected proofs the printer broke 
up? Also, I would ask, were no stereos 
taken for future use ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I cannot answer as 
to these details, for, of course, the printing 
was done under the control of the 
Commission, and we had nothing to do 
with it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SPECIAL COMMISSION (1888) REPORT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [3rd March] to 
Question— 


“That, Parliament having constituted a 
Special Commission to inquire into the charges 
and allegations made against certain Members 
of Parliament and other persons, and the 
Report of the Commissioners having been 
presented to Parliament, this House adopts 
the Report, and thanks the Commissioners for 
their just and impartial conduct in the matters 
referred to them; and orders that the said 
Report be entered on the Journals of this 
Uouse.”—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the first word “ House,” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘deems it to be a duty to record its 
reprobation of the false charges of the gravest 
and most odious description, based on calumny 
and on forgery, which have been brought 
against Members of this House, and particu- 
larly against Mr. Parnell; and, while declaring 
its satisfaction at the exposure of these 
calamnies, this House expresses its regret for 
the wrong inflicted and the suffering and loss 
endured, through a protracted period, by 
reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity,’”— 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone,)— 


—instead thereof. 
Question again proposed, “That the 


words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


{COMMONS} 
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(1.10.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): 
When the Government have seized upon 
a private Members’ day the responsibility 
rests with the Government to make a 
quorum. It would be much more con- 
venient if this Debate were carried on 
upon ordinary Government days, and we 
were allowed to proceed with the 
important business set down in the Order 
Book for to-day. I must say, having 
regard to the character of this Motion, 
it would have been well for the 
Government if they had prevented this 
hour’s delay that has occurred. Last 
night, when by effluxion of time the 
Debate was adjourned, I was observing 
that Mr. Soames, having ransacked one 
hemisphere for all the miserable 
perjured ruffians he could obtain to 
support his case went to another 
hemisphere, and the telegrams read by 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Harrington), in 
reference to Mr. Soames’ dealings with 
traitors and dynamitards in America, 
throw an important light and have an 
important bearing upon the proceedings 
before the Commission. The Attorney 
General seemed to be quite unaware 
that these telegrams had been sent and 
received, and apparently understood - 
nothing about them. Who, then, was the 
counsel so frequently mentioned in 
those telegrams? Had Mr. Soames such 
power over the Attorney General that 
he could use his name in any way he 
thought proper? The one counsel who 
was alone responsible was the leader of 
the English Bar, who pledged his 
professional and. political reputation to 
establish his case. I wish to emphasise 
what I said last night on the spur of the 
moment, and I will mention it 
again and again in every place 
I speak. I put it in the form of a 
question, and I ask is this account we 
have had given for the first time the 
explanation of Lord Salisbury’s refusal to 
accept as an actual fact the forgery, the 
falsity, the fictitious character of the 
letters attributed to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork? Was it because 
there was a hope that by means of these 
American negotiations, this raking up 
and buying of evidence, something 
might be forthcoming to galvanise into 
life again the charges in the Pigott 
letters after Pigott had committed 
suicide? Lord Salisbury, I take it, was 
waiting for some evidence by which the 
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5 Special Commission 
letters might, practically be substantiated 
by which to slur over the Pigott affair, 
and then Lord Salisbury would be 
received as the prescient statesman 
whose knowledge rightly gauged the 
height, and depth, and breadth of the 
iniquity of Irish Members. That was 
the meaning of the non-acceptance of 
the disclaimer of the hon. Member for 
Cork. It was this statement of Lord 
Salisbury that led to the celebrated scene 
in the House, when my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork challenged anyone by 
word, by look, or gesture, to insinuate 
that he was the author of those letters. 
I will ask the Attorney General, when he 
comes to make his reply, when did he 
know of the Soames’ cablegrams to 
Sheridan and Kirby in America? When 
did he permit his name, as responsible 
counsel, to be mixed up with these 
attempts to buy dynamitards and in- 
formers in America? Was it the know- 
ledge or inkling of this American 
correspondence that caused him on the 
floor of this House to acknowledge he 
drew up the so-called apology for the 7’imes 
when, during the early days of the pro- 
ceedings before the Commission, Pigott’s 
villanies came out? Was it with the 
hope that Pigott’s letters might be 
galvanised into life again that he and 
others tried to make political capital out 
of the degradation and moral death of 
colleagues in this House? Lord Salis- 
bury, I submit, must have had know- 
ledge of this business with Sheridan and 
Kirby. Is it a fair supposition that every 
step in the proceedings by the Z'imes was 
known to the Cabinet? I assert it is, 
and for this reason: If the Attorney 
General, a lawyer of great experience, 
felt it necessary to consult the Lord 
Chancellor and also Lord Salisbury in 
reference to a foul and abominable 
criminal case, surely he would consult 
the same functionaries in reference to a 
case likewise of a criminal character, 
imvolving the moral life or death of 
64 of his colleagues in this House? 
Surely Lord Arthur Somerset’s character 
is not more precious to him than the 
character of 64 Members of Parliament. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
sulted Lord Salisbury on a matter of 
much less importance. In a criminal 
case I should have thought he would 
have consulted the Solicitor General and 
his own legal colleagues, but instead of 
that he consulted the Lord Chancellor ; 
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and my belief is that the Attorney 
General must be in the habit of con- 
sulting Lord Salisbury and the Lord 
Chancellor in reference to the adminis- 
tration of justice as regards Irish 
Members. I put to him a distinct ques- 
tion. Did he take the same precautions 
in reference to the Irish Members as he 
took to protect Lord Arthur Somerset’s 
character? If so, that throws a light on 
the proceedings, for every one of them 
must have been conned over as a Cabinet 
matter. It is a connecting link between 
Printing House Square and Downing 
Street, and associates them so that there 
is no distinguishing the one from the 
other. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not do so, then he considers our 
character and reputation of less im- 
portance than the character and reputa- 
tion of Lord Arthur Somerset. Or 
perhaps the distinction is that he consults — 
the Lord Chancellor when it is a question 
of securing an acquittal, while he acts 
upon his own responsibility when his 
efforts are directed to securing a convic- 
tion. Sometimes counsel who are defend- 
ing a criminal start different theories in 
the absence of each other, and Members 
of the Government in their defence have 
started different theories. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury has called the work of the 
Commission “ An important judicial pro- 
ceeding.” The Home Secretary, who 1 
might almost say has a faculty for 
blurting out unfortunate expressions, 
calls it a “State inquiry.” Is it compar- 
able to a trial as between man and man, 
or is ita proceeding carried out by a great 
political Party in the State, through the 
form and machinery of justice, to crush 
and destroy political opponents? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary drew a very entertain- 
ing comparison between our actions 
and the conduct of the editor 
of the Zimes, between the latter and 
United Ireland. It was certainly a 
strange comparisou, but we do not forget 
that the right hon. Gentleman himself 
was introduced to public life by the 
editor of the 7'%mes as a cross between a 
Tory and a Fenian. The right hon. 
Gentleman invites us to consider the 
origin of the inquiry and traces it to the 
time when the First Lord first offered a 
Special Commission. I will go a little 
further back, and take the origin of the 
inquiry from the 18th of April, 1887. 
B 2 
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That was when the forged letter appeared, 
and I very well recollect it, for it was on 
that very evening that a-Division was 
taken on the Second Reading of the 
Coercion Bill. It was openly stated by 
Mr. Mac Donald on oath that the letter 
was inserted at that time in order to 
influence that Division. The rule which 
now closes debate at midnight was not 
then in force, and what occurred was 
this. My hon. Friend the Member for 
West Belfast got up pretty early in the 
evening and denounced the letter asa 
manifest and clumsy forgery. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork rose close 
upon the approach of midnight. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland wished to 
give the Z'%imes a helping hand, for I say 
the Cabinet and the 7imes were hand in 
hand, and he rose at the same time as 
_my hon. Friend, and, though there were 
loud calls for my hon. Friend, the right 
hon. Gentleman availed himself of the 
position of a Cabinet Minister and refused 
to give way. He made an unusually 
long speech, extending far over mid- 
night. I do not analyse his motives, 
but the effect was that the repudia- 
tion of the letter by my hon. Friend in 
all its scope and fulness’ could not get 
into the next morning’s papers. So we 
see the Zimes and the Treasury Bench 
acting perhaps in unconscious harmony, 
but at the same time working together. 
Then came the celebrated meeting on the 
eve of the Special Commission between 
the First Lord of the Treasury and Mr. 
Walter, as old friends, with a young 
associate, Mr. Buckle, editor of the 7'imes, 
and immediately after this meeting, the 
incidents of which were elicited from 
the right hon. Gentleman after a most 
tremendous cross-examination across the 
floor of this House, then came the Special 
Commission. Now, I am speaking within 
the hearing of many who have had con- 
siderable Parliamentary experience, and 
I am stating a fact when I say that in 
the appointment of Commissions for the 
elucidation of truth in regard to any 
matter it is the invariable practice for 
the leaders on the Front Opposition 
Bench to meet Cabinet Ministers from 
the Treasury Bench in order to come to 
an agreement in a friendly way as to the 
names of the Commissioners. So much 
has this been the rule that I remember 
a case—I do not care to mention the 
name, that of a most upright and 
honourable gentleman, against whom not 
Mr. Mac Neill 
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the slightest imputation of unfairness or 
want of good faith has ever been made, 
but I am willing to put the name on 
paper—I remember a case in which 
a ‘Commission being appointed it 
was intended by the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian to include 
a certain Irish Judge. But the Govern- 
ment were given to understand that the 
Tory minority would vote against his 
nomination, and sooner than have ‘an 
angry conflict, in which the character of 
a Judge would be concerned and the 
composition of a judicial Commission 
brought into question, this name was 
eliminated and a name satisfactory to 
both parties substituted. But how did 
this present Government act in regard 
to this Special Commission? They gave 
us the names of three Commissioners 
with the choice to take them or leave 
them. In vain were various suggestions 
and tentative proposals made for an 
amicable agreement in reference to the 
Judges. No; the Judges were selected 
by the Government with, probably, the 
advice and concurrence of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Attorney General, or 
two of the prosecuting counsel. I 
recollect nothing like this in all English 
history. We are familiar with jury 
packing in Ireland, and we know it is a 
custom to pack public meetings in 
England. In our meetings in Ireland 
we address audiences anywhere in the 
highways and byeways, in hall and 
market, but I know a ticket precaution 
is considered necessary here. Perhaps it 
is an easy transition from jury packing 
and packed meetings to the packing of a 
Special Commission. Now, I do not feel 
unkindly towards the Commissioners, I 
do not say one word with the view of 
impugning the high’ character and 
honour of the three Judges selected, 
but having the whole Judicial Bench of 
England as a jury panel, you selected, 
three who, from their antecedents, 
would have a bias against Irish Members, 
and you gave us no choice. First, the 
President, a very high-minded Judge, 
Sir James Hannen, earlier in his career— 
it was his misfortune more than his 
fault—was prosecuting counsel in a 
celebrated trial known as the Manchester 
Martyrs’ case. It was during the Fenian 
times of 1867. An attack was made 
upon a police van at Manchester, and 
murder followed. The lock of the van 
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was forced by a shot, and the policeman 
inside, Serjeant Brett, was killed. Un- 
doubtedly, though the assailants did not 
intend to take life, they were legally 
guilty of murder. Four of them were 
found guilty, and three were hanged. 
Against the fourth man there was not a 
shadow or tittle of evidence to justify his 
sentence, and he was saved by a strong 
petition to the Crown from the reporters 
who followed the case in Court, and 
showed there was really no evidence 
against him. 
great popular commotion and excitement. 
This was Sir James Hannen’s first con- 
nection with Irish troubles. As regards 
Mr. Justice Smith, I will only say he is 
an Irish landlord who happens to have 
had his rents reduced by the judicial action 
of the Land Commission. He was selected 
as Judge in reference to a question in 
which the action of Irish Members in 
relation to landlordism and _ the 
English garrison in Ireland, came up for 
consideration. Mr. Justice Day was 
selected because he had been on the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Belfast 
riots, a question on which fierce Party 
feelings were aroused, and he would 
have been something more or less than 
human if he had not a strong inclination 
and bias one way or the other—as you 
supposed, in favour of landlordism. In 
this Commission Report you see, although 
the Commissioners have done their best 
td be fair between man and man, you see 
distinctly the inclination of these Judges. 
First, let us look at what they say in 
reference to the destruction of documents. 
The wholesale, wilful, and premeditated 
destruction of documents by Mr. Houston 
is not commented upon, but there is 
another case of loss of documents in 
which the Land League was concerned. 
These documents were scattered when 
the League was suppressed, were 
searched for and not found, and the 
Commisssoners are extremely angry at 
their non-existence. But they let off 


Mr. Houston of the Times, though he, 
destroyed’ 


absolutely stated that he 
documents, when a subpoena was served 
upon him to produce documents that 
were ear-marked at the time. Observe, 
also, the manner in which the Report deals 
withsimilar matters asthey affect the Irish 
Members, and as they’ affect the Times. 
The Commissioners expend the violence 
of their wrath on certain articles published 
in United Ireland and the Jrishman, 
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but when the pith of this foul con- 
spiracy against us is touched upon, the 
Commissioners give a bare recital of the 
letters with the opinion that they are 
forgeries as if they were merely drawing 
up a dry legal document. Now, I object 
very strongly to the Resolution the First 
Lord has submitted because, I think, it 
casts a slur upon the English Bench. It 
is, I think, a wrong thing to congratulate 
English Judges on their fairness and 
impartiality. It is assumed Judges are 
fair and impartial, or they would not 
occupy their position. It is simply little 
less than an insult to compliment them 
for impartiality. The parties have 
changed places, for we are the prosecu- 
tors now. But how are we to judge 
when we have not had the evidence 
placed before us? You say, adopt the 
Report. I wonder who in the Cabinet 
started that word. I am _ perfectly 
certain there was an amusing conversa- 
tion over the word “adopt.” One 
would say “Why notacceptit. If we 
accept we shall have to act upon it, but 
adopt binds us to nothing.” To adopt 
the Report means not to act upon it. 
Serious charges are levelled at the Irish 
Members, charges of intimidation and 
boycotting, why don’t you act? Why 
don’t you expel us, and retire from 
Parliament yourselves, and contest some 
of the Irish constituencies with men you 
have expelled? Why meet us on a social 
equality if you believe we are criminals ? 
No; this is only done for the elections, 
and it has not succeeded very well up 


to this. The Solicitor General is 
not, unfortunately, present. He is 
a person playing for his own 


hand all through these proceedings. 
He refused to hold a brief for the 7imes, 
but at Doncaster he said— 

“‘The Tories would take care that the 
results and the decisions of the Commission 
were accepted in their fulness.” 

It was not “adopted,” but “accepted in 
their fulness.” The people of the coun- 
try are convinced—ifthey are not, it will 
only require a few more letters of the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
and a few more speeches from the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, to convince 
them—that this Commission has been, 
from first to last, a mere attempt to gal- 
vanise personal hostility against a politi- 
cal Party. You speak of the indemnity 
clause—you can’t prosecute us because 
of the indemnity clause. But the indem- 
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nity clause was forced in the House by 
the Government, and violently, indig- 
nantly, and strenuously resisted by the 
Irish Members, who said they would not 
take any advantage of it. The clause 
was forced in the House by the Goyern- 
ment in the interest of the Zimes and 
Mr. Soames. But it is evident that no 
indemnity clause can affect this House 
dealing with its own Members, for if we 
were indemnified ten. times over you 
could expel us, and say we are unworthy 
of seats in Parliament. The Home Sec- 
retary and the First Lord of the 
Treasury have said they are rejoiced at 
our acquittal from all personal charges. 
Is the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham rejoiced, for he 
has said the 7%mes showed public spirit 
in bringing these charges? Is the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale rejoiced, 
for he has said the weight of the evidence 
lay with the Zimes as against us? 
Whether our opponents rejoice at our ac- 
quittalor not, they utilised the military and 
police forces of the Queen, both in’ this 
country and Ireland, to bring about our 
conviction. Pigott, as long as he was 
useful tothe Government, was guarded 
and kept out of harm’s way. He was 
kept in the custody of two sergeants of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary until it 
was thought his escape would be useful 
to the Government. Under whose com- 
mand were the two Irish policemen 
protecting Pigott? Under the command 
of Shannon, of the Z’imes. Shannon of 
the ZYimes was a solicitor’s clerk, who 
was given the run of the English prisons 
by the Home Secretary, and of the Irish 
prisons by the Chief Secretary. He 
was brother of the man in charge of 
Pigott, and was Colonel Turner's 
private secretary, and was for months 
employed in Dublin Castle tabulating 
evidence to show Irish Members’ com- 
plicity with crime. Why was Pigott 
allowed to escape? Why was Lord 
Arthur Somerset allowed to escape? 
Because their escapes were useful for 
political purposes. Now, the prisons of 
England were open to the 7'imes’ agents. 
We find you were willing to release two 
of the wretched and debased Invincibles 
if they would only throw degradation 
and dishonour on the Irish Members. 
We find that witnesses swore that they 
were coached in their evidence by mem- 
bers of the Constabulary. Indeed, I take 
the liberty to say that in this Commission 
Mr. Mae Neill 
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Irish methods have been introduced into 
English edministration to a measure 
unknown in this century. I find that 
two Irish Resident Magistrates—Mr. 
Plunket and Mr. Stack—who were not 
examined, were close upon three months 
in London. Why were they here? 
Simply to instruct the Attorney General 
and the Cabinet. We find Mr. Soames 
applying to the Government officials for 
information, as if the Attorney General 
was not every day of his life in constant 
league and association with these Govern- 
ment officials. In order that everything 
should appear straightforward, formal 
application was made for information. 
The Chief Secretary is seldom at a loss 
for an answer, but he has no reply to the 
question how it came to pass that an 
Trish constable was authorised to visit,on 
behalf of the 7%imes, prisoners in English 
gaols. The Home Secretary caused 
some merriment by saying that the con- 
stable went as the representative of Mr, 
Soames. How could an Irish constable 
become the representative of Mr. Soames? 
Could he have done so in any ordinary 
civil transaction between man and man ? 
Of course not. It was because the 
Government were the prosecutors and 
we the respondents that all the forces of 
the Crown were used against us. Upon 
one day there was no one ready to give 
evidence before the Commissioners. But 
I find that on that day there were in 
England no fewer than eight members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary in uniform, 
10 in plain clothes, besides five district 
inspectors, andfourmembers of the Dublin 
police. At this time three district inspec- 
tors, including Shannon, were in Dublin 
Castle tabulating statistics of crime. 
What was done when we endeavoured to 
tabulate statistics of crime? Five or six 
young men in Kerry went about from 
house to house endeavouring to show 
from the evidence of the people that the 
Irish Members had nothing to do with the 
outrages in Kerry. They were hunted 
by the police, their documents were 
taken from them, and they only 
got their papers back after six 
weeks’ fighting in this House. Now, 
what was the course adopted by Irish 
Members? The Commission was granted 
to enable Members to clear their 
characters; but what happened in the 
case of two Members? Mr. Edward 
Harrington, one of the Members for 
Kerry, knew that there were emissaries 
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of the Zimes in Kerry, and he warned 
the people through his paper, the Kerry 
Sentinel, not to receive those emissaries, 
or give them any countenance. For 16 
months there had not been a Press 
prosecution in Ireland, but no sooner 
did these paragraphs appear than the hon. 
Member was charged with reporting 
meetings of suppressed branches of the 
League, and sentenced by Mr. Cecil 
Roche to six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. Mr. W. O’Brien, in his 
paper, United Ireland, said something 
disparaging of the Attorney General. 
That, no doubt, was contempt of Court ; 
but the Judges, having regard to all the 
circumstances, did not inflict any punish- 
ment. That occurred about the early part 
of November, but the Government felt 
they must show Mr. O’Brien he must 
not speak disrespectfully of the Attorney 
General. Accordingly, for a speech he 
made in the previous September they 
sentenced the hon. Member to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
Now, I desire to be told how it came to 
pass that the 7%mez’ agents were able to 
enter English prisons and visit prisoners 
without the prisoners’ own request, and, 
what is more remarkable, without the 
presence of a warder? Malley and 
Mullet, two Invincibles, are prepared to 
swear that these infamous agents offered 
them freedom if they would only testify 
against the Irish Members. Could any- 
thing be more reprehensible than that a 
man should enter a prison cell and offer 
the prisoner his liberty if only he would 
bear false witness against his neighbour ? 
The great Pigott was allowed to see 
Daly, the dynamitard, in prison. He 
got permission on the 20th of November, 
but early in October the Attorney 
General knew what Pigott’s character 
was. Why was Pigott allowed to see 
Daly? Was it to concoct a perjured tale 
against the Irish Members ? Shannon, the 
miscreant of the 7%mes, was allowed to see 
Delaney, another Invincible, in the Mary- 
borough Prison. Shannon represented 
himself as a Crown official, and adminis 
tered to Delaney an illegal oath. I have 
here a letter written by Delaney, on the 
5th of November, 1889, to a Crown official 
whose name we have not given yet. In 
that letter Delaney asks for the fulfil- 
ment of the promises as to his release, 
showing that he had been got at by 
others besides Shannon. The Commis- 


sion having commenced its sittings on 
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October 22nd, and it being necessary 
to economise as far as possible, and drag 
on the evidence in order to keep Pigott 
away, the circular dated November, 1888, 
wh’ h was read in the House on the 12th 
April, 1889, was issued by the Irish 
Government, asking the police to col- 
lect evidence to be used in the T'imes case. 
Well, this circumstance, together with 
the other facts I have narrated, shows 
clearly that between the Government 
and the 7imes there was a close and 
intimate connection, and that, as the 
Government would be prepared to take 
advantage of the Commission if it suc- 
ceeded, we Irish Members are only 
acting fairly by ourselves, and by the 
Government, in seeking to drive home 
the advantage we have gained by the 
failure of what we regard as one of the 
grossest conspiracies ever entered into 
for the purpose of driving men from 
public life and discrediting the cause of 
a people. One of the miserable charges 
hurled against us was that seven of our 
Party, in the year 1879, were determined 
if they could to bring about a separation 
between England and Ireland; and 
another wretched charge was that we 
had been guilty of intimidation. Well, 
times have greatly changed since 1879 ; 
but I suppose none of the seven Gen- 
tlemen who have been found guilty 
of the first of these charges will do 
anything but glory in it. Under 
the circumstances of that day, they 
were justified in seeking separation, 
but I would remind the House that the 
Irishmen who were the most ardent 
enemies of England at that time have 
become her warmest friends, thanks to 
the conciliatory policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
They delight in England and in English 
audiences. These quondam traitors going 
amongst the English people are received 
with an enthusiasm which would not be 
exhibited towards right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ; and even amongst the classes 
there is a reaction setting in against the 
bitter persecution towhich Ireland and its 
representatives have been, and still are, 
subjected by the Government and the 
Times. Theyare fair-minded people. They 
do not like to see men hunted down, and, 
above all, they do not like to see men 
hunted down by a mean, mercenary, 
metallic tyranny. They cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that the persecu- 
tion to which the Irish Members have 
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been subjected has been a source of 
profit not only to hirelings, but to Mem- 
bers of the Government themselves— 
even to the First Lord of the Treasury. 
W. H. Smith & Son must have made 
thousands and thousands of pounds by 
the sale of the terrible libels published 
against us by the TZimes. Will the 
First Lord of the Treasury make restitu- 
tion for all the libels which have been 
circulated by his firm? As to the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Lees) yesterday in the 
course of his recantation, namely, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had said that the Act of 
Union was the chief cause of all the 
desire for the separation of England and 
Ireland, whether or not that was a 
correct representation of the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman, there was 
not the slightest historic doubt that 
there was no desire for separation in 
Ireland until 1795 when the Union 
policy was initiated and Wolff Tone, who 
was in America and had always wished 
for separation, delighted at the policy of 
England, came over to Ireland saying 
that in the Act of Union he had received 
his credentials for action. I remember, 
from my reading of history, that on one 
occasion no fewer than 16 gentlemen 
spoke in a debate all against the Union, 
on the ground that it would have the 
effect of promoting separation betwoen 
the two countries. ‘The Member for 
Mid Lothian, on Monday, pointed out that 
the Union had been brought about by 
massacre, forc2, fraud, and treachery, and 
the right hon. Gentleman never said a 
truer thing than when he declared that 
Mr. Pitt had brought about the rebellion 
in 1798. The Government of the day 
instigated and promoted the rebellion 
in order to carry the Union. No fewer 
than three leading military commanders 
resigned their post because they were 
honourable soldiers and would not be 
parties to goading the people into rebel- 
lion. Lord Clonmell refused to attend 
the Irish Privy Council any longer for 
the same reason. Of the 42 Chief 
Secretaries we have had in Ireland, Lord 
Castlereagh was the first—and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. A. J. Balfour) is the last of 
that order—and what did he do? Why 
through aninformer he, for 18 months, 
knew every step taken by the people, 
every method adopted, every word 
spoken, but he allowed the rebellion to 
Mr. Mac Neill 
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grow until such time as he could steep 
the country in bloodshed, and a Unionist 
historian has told us that his policy cost 
70,000 lives. So much for the massacre. 
Now as to bribery. I do not think the 
success of the present Irish landlords— 
one of whom has obtained a quarter of 
a million from the public purse under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act—can be contras- 
ted with that of the gentlemen who 
were bribed in the Irish Parliament. 
Three millions were spent in bribing 
164 of the 300 Members of the Irish 
Parliament, exclusive of the £1,260,000 
paid for the purchase of nomination 
boroughs. A perfect cloud of peerages 
was created both for Ireland and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. So grave in fact was this 
scancal that Mr. Lecky has declared that 
the Irish Peerage is a record of acts not 
of honour but of shame. The Act of 
Union was supported by 164 Irish repre- 
sentatives and opposed by 120, and of the 
164 there were only three who went 
away without a gross metallic bribe in 
their pockets. Moreover, in the Irish 
Parliament, out of 300 Members there 
were 116 place-men, whilst out of the558 
Members in England there were only 52 
place-men. AmI wrong, therefore, in say- 
ing that the Act of Union was obtained by 
bribery, coarse, vile, metallic? Should 
we, I ask, be men making a right 
use of the hearts and brains God 
has given us if, remembering these 
things, we did not endeavour to 
bring about a reaction? Then, as to 
force, the men of 10 Militia regiments 
who were Protestants, and who had 
helped to put down the retellion, re- 
ceived bounties of from £6 to £8, to go 
to Engiand and abroad, and they had no 
sooner gone than their places were filled 
by Englishmen. The Government would 
not trust to Irish Orangemen to destroy 
the legislative independence of their own 
country. Then, it is needless to point out 
how fraud was practised in procuring 
the Act of Union. Many Irish Members 
were induced to accept the office corres- 
ponding to the Chiltern Hundreds in this 
House, and their places were filled by 
nominees of the Government—officers 
of the army and navy, and others, some 
of whom were never in the country at 
all. And a fraud was perpetrated upon 
us, when we were promised equal rights 
with England. Have we had equal 
rights? You have given us 88 Coer- 
cion Acts, and your oppression has cul- 
minated in the terrible charges inquired 
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into by the Special Commission, the 
object being to destroy our reputation, 
and, if possible, sacrifice our lives. We 
are charged with having been guilty of 
intimidation. Well, I have no doubt that 
intimidation was practised, and would 
to God it had been practised in the 
40’s, particularly in 1846, The late Mr. 
Forster, when a young man, saw some 
of the scenes of misery which took place 
in Ireland at that time. It is related 
of him that on one occasion he went 
into a cottage, having first been obliged 
to burst open the door, and found a 
starving peasant lying on the floor, his 
father leaning over him and chafing his 
hands. Mr. Forster went to the fire, 
made the kettle boil and prepared. a cup 
of tea for the starving creature, who, on 
opening his eyes, said “I thought, Sir, 
you were the Angel Gabriel come down 
to assist me.” Such scenes as that, Sir, 
would have been general allover Ireland 
of recent years if we had not resisted 
the injustice and tyranny to which our 
countrymen have been subjected by in- 
timidation. In 1848 a million of our 
people died from starvation, although the 
country contained food enough to feed 
three times the population of the 
country ; but that would not have been 
the case had we known the value of 
intimidation... We know it now, and 
since 1879,, by its means, have saved 
hundreds of thousands of our people from 
starvation, and have brought comfort to 
the comfortless. For this we are called 
criminals. We glory in being so con- 
sidered and in being accused of making 
attacks on the so-called English garrison. 
As to your Report, take it. We care 
nothing for it; the certificate we want, and 
the certificate we are receiving, comes 
from the English people outside this 
House, whom you no longer represent. 
The positions are now reversed. It is 
you who are now the accused and we 
who are the accusers. The hon. Member 
who madehisrecantation speech yesterday 
showed us what is the feeling of the 
English public, when he said, “ If I were 
only to go into the Lobby with youl 
should be considered a great hero.” So 
he would—in the best sense of the term, 
for he would have been a hero in his own 
heart and conscience. He said be did 
not know how he would be considered 
now, but if I had to draw his political 
character I should liken him to the 
young man referred to by Dante who 
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made the great refusal. There are many 
Conservatives who will gointo the Lobby 
in support of the Motion of the leader of 
the House, knowing full well that they are 
inflicting a wound on their fellow Mem- 
bers, and that it would be more honour- 
able to sacrifice Party than to vote with 
it. They will carry their Motion by 
their mechanical majority, but we tell 
them that their decision will be reversed, 
and that very soon. Motions carried in 
this House have been reversed centuries 
afterwards, but we are not going to 
remain centuries under this stigma. It 
will be reversed even before Home Rule 
is carried. (2.20.) 

*(2.40.) Mr. A. W. JARVIS (Lynn 
Regis): I think the House will admit 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
must sorely have taxed the ingenuity of 
himself and his Colleagues who were 
responsible for drafting its terms. I 
sympathise with the hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House 
for the dilemma in which they were 
placed by the Report of the Commission, 
but I cannot congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues upon the 
result of their deliberations, which, we 
are led to believe, were not only 
numerous, but protracted. The Amend- 
ment, to my mind, begs the whole 
question of the Report. The Resolution 
of the First Lord of the Treasury asks 
the House to adopt the Report and to 
thank the Judges for their just and im- 
partial conduct. The Amendment vir- 
tually refuses to adopt the Report aud 
ignores the greater part of it. We are 
led to believe, therefore, that although 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the able 
and eloquent speech which he delivered 
at the commencement of this debate, 
said he was bound to admit the impar- 
tiality of the Report, there is some doubt 
in his mind as to the justness of the 
decision arrived at by the Commissioners, 
and, although he would ask the House 
to consider it a matter open to some 
doubt, whether the verdict is just or not, 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would lead the country to believe 
that the verdict was a triumphant ac- 
quittal of Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way. I consider that proposition an 
absurd one. and I believe no one recog- 
nises the absurdity of the suggestion 
in his heart of hearts more than the 
Member for Mid Lothian himself. We 
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are told from the platforms on which 
hon Gentlemen speak, and in the Press, 
that Members below the Gangway have 
been triumphantly acquitted of every 
charge brought against them by the 
Times newspaper, and yet the Member for 
Mid Lothian throughout the whole 
course of his speech described the 
Resolution of the First Lord of the 
Treasury as a Vote of Censure upon 
Members below the Gangway. One 
would have thought that if the real 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
and his followers is that this Report of 
the Commission is a triumphant acquittal, 
they would have been only too glad to 
have seen such a verdict entered upon 
the Journals of the House. Possibly, on 
second thoughts, Gentlemen opposite are 
gradually and unwillingly realising that 
the acquittal is not quite so triumphant 
as they would in the first instance have 
led the country to believe, or why 
should they ignore the judgment of a 
fair and impartial tribunal upon points 
equally if not more important than 
those upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman expresses his approval? 
And why should the hon, Member for 
North-East Cork publish statements in 
the paper for which he is responsible— 
United Ireland—which only deals with 
those findings of the Commissioners 
which either have not been established 
or which may not have been proved? A 
very different thing to being disproved. 
Is it because they are unable to trust the 
people of this country to form a fair and 
impartial judgment upon their own con- 
sideration of the case, or is it that they 
‘would impugn the justice and im- 
partiality of the English Bench and cast 
a slur upon the three Judges who have 
conducted this inquiry, and who on the 
first appearance of their Report the 
journal which represents the opinions of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, described as 
high-minded, independent Judges sitting 
in the enjoyment of universal esteem ? 
I am inclined to think that it 
is for the first reason. They are 
aware that unless a different complexion 
is put upon the case than that laid down 
in the terms of the Report, their cause 
will be shattered in the country when the 
real means by which it is fostered and 
promoted are shown to the people of the 
United Kingdom. But, whatever may 
be the reason for this course, the right 
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hon. Member for Mid Lothian cannot 
select points from the Report of the 
Commission to suit his own fancy and 
for his own political purposes, and ignore 
other points which show that some of his 
former opponents and present allies 
below the Gangway have been members 
of either treasonable or criminal con- 
spiracies. The Member for Mid Lothian, 
in the course of his speech, admitted that 
there were a certain number of hon. 
Members who sat below the Gangway, 
who, on former occasions, had expressed 
ideas favourable to the separation of Ire- 
land from England, but he said that that 
idea among hon. Gentlemen from Ireland 
is now dead. I observed that when the 
right hon. Gentleman made that statement 
it was not greeted with the cheers below 
the Gangway which he might naturally 
have expected. What were the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman in 
moving his Amendment? They were 
chiefly two. He said that these charges 
were matters of ancient history, and that 
what happened at all to support them, 
happened in the years 1880, 1881, 
and 1882, in times of great distress in 
Ireland. And he went on to argue that 
the agitation in 1879, 1880, and 1881 
had been productive of great good, 
because it had induced him to bring to 
the consideration of Parliament the Land 
Act of 1881. With all due deference to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I con- 
sider that that is a very dangerous 
doctrine for a statesman to teach. 
If we may continue the argu- 
ment, it follows that it may 
be considered by hon. Gentlemen legal 
for agitators to stir up sedition and to 
incite to intimidation which may produce 
crime, with full knowledge of the effect 
which that intimidation produces, in 
order to force their views upon the con- 
sideration of Parliament. In 1880 the 
right hon. Gentleman told us that the 
Clerkenwell outrage and the murder of 
Sergeant Brett, for which Allen, Larkin, 
and O’Brien were condemned to death 
and executed, broug bt the Irish Question 
within the range of practical politics, 
and caused him to introduce the Land 
Act of 1870. In 1890 he tells us that 
the Land League agitation, and the 
crime which naturally followed from 
that agitation induced him to bring for- 
ward the Act of 1881, and possibly in 
1896 he will tell us that it was the 
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policy of fear and the dynamite outrages 
which took place in this city which 
brought about his sudden conversion 
to Home Rule. He quoted a speech 
from Lord Beaconsfield, delivered in this 
House in 1844, in which he said it was 
the duty of Parliament to correct evil 
features without revolution, but the doc- 
trine of the Member for: Mid Lothian 
seems to me to be that it may be lawful, 
under certain conditions, to stir up revolu- 
tion, in order to induce Parliament to 
consider claims which any party may 
wish to bring forward. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 


hampton yesterday preached the same. 


sort of doctrine. He told us that it was 
to a great extent the effect of Bristol 


- being in flames, and of the outrages in 


Birmingham in 1832 which carried the 
Reform Act of that year. All I can 
say is that I consider that a very 
dangerous doctrine for statesmen of 
the position of the Members for Mid 
Lothian and Wolverhampton to preach. 
Nor do I consider that the historical 
parallel of the Member for Mid 
Lothian was a very happy one. 
He described two classes of Roman 
Catholics in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth—one a large and loyal class, and 
the other a smaller class, chiefly in- 
fluenced by ecclesiastical emissaries from 
abroad, who were constantly plotting 
against the Queen’s life ; and he said it 
was not the duty of the large and loyal 
class to interfere with what was being 
done by the smaller and disloyal class. 
I presume he intended to compare the 
National League with the larger and 
loyal class, and the Clan-na-Gael with 
the smaller and disloyal class. But he 
did not tell us whether his historical 
researches had led him to discover 
if any member of the larger and loyal 
class had ever taken a treasonable oath 
against Queen Elizabeth, such as many 
members of the class to which he com- 
pared it took when they joined the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. In a debate 
of this sort it is necessary to examine 
the whole Report, and not to deal with 
isolated passages from it. It is absurd 
to emphasise a small part of the Report 
to suit the political exigencies of one 
political Party or the other: But I am 
confident that everyone on this side of the 
House, as well as on the other, possesses 
a feeling of satisfaction that some of the 
charges most severe and damaging in 
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their character have not been estab- 
lished against hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. Nine charges were brought 
against them, and every Member who 
has spoken in the debate seems to have 
his own version of what was charged, and 
also of the “Report of the Commissioners. 
But there is no getting away from the 
text of the Report, and I maintain that 
it is absolutely proved against seven 
Members of this House that they, 
with Mr. Davitt, established and founded 
the Land League with one object, and 
one object alone, and that was to 
promote the absolute independence of 
Ireland, to make her a separate nation, 
free from the control of this country. 
And although the hon. Member for 
Cork is not included in that list of 
seven persons, I myself consider that he 
sailed very near the wind when he 
talked at Cincinnati, in February, 1880, 
of it being their object to continue the 
agitation, whether in America or in 
Ireland, until the last link was destroyed 
which kept Ireland bound to England. 
We. have heard in recent years a great 
deal about the golden link of the Crown, 
but Iam quite certain that the impres- 
sion left by that speech upon those who 
listened, to the hon. Member for 
Cork, and I happened to be in 
Cincinnati myself that night, was this, 
that having put his hand to the 
plough he would not look back till even 
that golden link had been severed. In 
another speech, delivered by the hon. 
Member in the City of Cork in January 
1885, he said :— 

“We cannot under the British Constitution 
ask for more than the restitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament, but no man has the right to fix the 
boundary to the march of a nation. [Great 
cheers.) No man has a right to say to his 
country, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and no further,’ 
and we have never attempted to fix ne plus ultra 
to the progress of Ireland’s Nationhood, and we 
never shall !’’ 

That speech could have left but one 
impression upon those who listened 
to it, and that was that if the National 
League and those associated with it 
desired that their policy should be the 
absolute separation of Ireland from 
England, he for one was not going 
to refuse to lead the van. I. con- 
sider it also proved up to the hilt by 
this Report that 42 Members of this 
House, including the Member for Cork, 
have been members of a criminai con- 
spiracy, and carrying out their objects 
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by a system of cruel coercion and intimi- 
dation. We have heard a great deal in 
recent years about coercion in Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down described the Government of 
Ireland as at present administered by 
the ChiefSecretary in Ireland as a “mean, 
mercenary, metallic,” tyranny, and Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway are continually 
talking of the Government of Ireland as 
a system of tyrannical coercion. We 
are used to that. But very often 
we find those hon. Gentlemen saying 
in the next breath that coercion in 
Treland is futile and useless. I 
have often wondered when I have heard 
the Member for North-East Cork describe 
the system as futile and useless, and of 
no moment to him and his Colleagues, 
why they make such a fuss about it, 
and why they go whining about the 
country complaining of the restrictions 
put upon them under the administration 
of the right hon. Gentleman ? We have 
often maintained on this side of the 
House that the present system is one 
that will prevent coercion, and I 
think the finding of the Commis- 
sioners on this point proves us to be 
absolutely in the right. There are two 
coercions in Ireland—one that of the 
Chief Secretary, which is a coercion 
to protect the loyal, and to enforce 
the law, and the other the coercion of 
the Natianal League, the object of 
which is to bring about disobedience 
to the law, and to create a 
reign of terror in the country, 
such as we have never experienced. 
hon. Gentlemen may take exception 
to that statement, but 1 would ask 
whether it is or is not a reign of terror 
when people are prevented from carrying 
out those contracts which they have 
voluntarily entered into, when in con- 
sequence of the system of coercion carried 
on by the National League, people are 
not allowed to buy from or to sell to 
whom they please, when businesses are 
destroyed and men are prevented from 
carrying on their lawful occupations in 
life ; and also when they may even have to 
answer for their loyalty with their lives. 
Well, Sir, hon. Gentlemen have been 
acquitted of the charge which the Times 
newspaper made, that when they de- 
nounced crime they were not sincere in 
their denunciation. Iam very glad that 
they are acquitted from such a terrible 
charge. 

Mr. A. W. Jarvis 
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House never made any such charge 
against them; we have only said that 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
did not denounce intimidation, although 
they did not actually incite to crime 
in so. many words, and it has been 
proved that they incited to intimidation 
which intimidation produced crime, and 
that they persisted in the system 
with a full knowledge of its effects. 
It comes to‘this, that although they are 
not actually engaged in pulling the chest- 
nuts out of the fire they were adopting 
the more cowardly practice of inciting‘and 
abetting those who were thus occupied. 
It has been proved that hon. Members 
of this House defended persons who 
were charged with crime. It has been 
proved that they compensated persons 


who were injured in the commission of 


crime, and that they supported the families 
of those who were convicted or injured, 
but it has not been proved that they 
subscribed to testimonials or assisted by 
money incriminated persons to escape 
justice. Ido not mean when I say that 
it has not been proved that it has been 
disproved ; that isa very different thing. 
All we can say is that the Commission- 
ers were not very clear on that subject, 
because the books of the National 
League had been withheld. Now, why 
were those books withheld if it was pos- 
sible for them to disprove those 
charges? If it had been in the 
power of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
disprove those charges, why did they 
not produce those accounts, and if they 
failed to do s9, surely the country will 
draw the natural inference that their 
production would scarcely be favourable 
to the cause of hon, Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. It has also been proved 
that hon. Membersopposite abstained from 
condemning the action of the physical 
force party in America in order to obtain 
the assistance of that party. Crime and 
outrage we all know to be the very 
life-blood of the Clan-na-Gael conspiracy, 
and if the National League accepted the 
assistance of that conspiracy without 
condemning the means by which that 
murderous association was maintained, 
they must have been accessory to the 
crimes committed by members of the 
Clan-na-Gael. You may just as well 
argue that if a man is supported by 
funds which he knows have been obtained 
by burglary, although he himself has 
not actually committed the offence, he is 
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not equally guilty of theft. But it 
has been proved that the hon. Member 
for Cork did not know, or rather it is not 
proved that the hon. Member for Cork 
did know, the manner in which the 
Clan-na-Gael was collecting the funds 
which were sent over for the support of 
the National League. I have always 
regarded the hon. Member for Cork as 
a very shrewd and astute individual, 
and I should have supposed¢ that ignor- 
ance of the means by which his Party 
was supported, and of the way in which 
that Association was maintained, would 
have been the last thing I should have 
attributed to the hon. Gentleman. I 
have always considered the hon. Member 
to be more moderate in his views than 
many of those who sit around him, but, 
like many others who have set a stone roll- 
ing downhill, he has found himself abso- 
lutely unable to control either its direction 
or its velocity. We have not forgotten the 
Chicago Convention of 1886. We must 
not forget that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork and the National League 
were represented at that Convention by 
the Members for North-East Cork, North 
Wexford, and West Mayo. If we look 
at the company kept by those Gentlemen 
on that occasion, I think we must im- 
bibe a very shrewd notion that they 
must have known or must have un- 
derstood the manner in which the 
Clan-ne-Gael Association collected their 
funds. We are told that the “night 
before the Convention there was a meet- 
ing between Messrs. Davitt, O’Brien, 
Redmond, Egan, Sullivan, and Ford.” 
Well, I say that if those gentlemen re- 
presented the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, and he and the National League 
kept such company, they must have had 
a shrewd notion of where the funds to 
carry on that organisation were obtained. 
If it were not so, why were they afraid 
to produce the books; and if the hon. 
Member for Cork was a party to the 
non-production of those books he cannot 
be surprised if an impression is left in 
the minds of the people of this country 
which is hardly favourable to him. We 
have been told by hon. Members opposite 
that the frish Members have been 
guilty of political crimes, but not 
of actual crime. Well, Sir, I consider 
that that is a’great admission on the part 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and that, 
morally speaking, it denotes a distinction 
without very much difference. It means 
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that the dupes of hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway have committed crimes ; 
whereas the hon. Gentlemen themselves, 
who have preached intimidation with a 
full knowledge of the effect which that 
intimidation would produce, may take 
shelter behind the actual commission of the 
offence. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, and other 
Gentlemen opposite, he ve contended that 
all this is ancient history, and that the 
Nationalist Members from Ireland have 
now turned over a new leaf and become 
reformed characters. But is it such 
very ancient history? I have already ex- 
plained, and hon. Membersknow perfectly 
well, what took place at the Chicago 
Convention in 1886; and if you refer 
to the evidence of the hon. Member for 
Cork as taken before the Commission 
you will fiid that although hon. Members 
below the Gangway have tried to 
explain that what was done was produced 
by the action of secret societies, the hon. 
Member for Cork said distinctly that 


secret societies had ceased to exist in - 


1881. Therefore, 1 maintain that if the 
hon. Member for Cork was correct in that 
assertion the secret societies which have - 
produced the offences cf which we have 
heard must have been formed since the 
year 1881. Now, with regard to this 
evidence, the hon. Member for Cork was 
certainly placedin averyawkward predica- 
ment. The hon. Member for Cork comes 
to this House in January, 1881, and asserts 
thatsecret societies did not exist in Ireland 
at that time; but he afterwards gives 
evidence before the Commission, and 
says that the statement he then made in 
this House was made with the distinct 
intention of misleading the House’ of 
Commons, and that, in point of fact, it 
was absolutely false. The Commissioners, 
after duly considering the evidence for 
and against, say distinctly they are in- 
clined to believe that the hon. Member 
for Cork was perfectly correct in January, 
1881, when he said that secret societies 
did not then exist in Ireland; and the 
House will see the natural conclusion 
which we draw from the finding of the 
Commissioners, namely, that they are 
not able to believe the word of the hon. 
Member for Cork when he swore he 
had come down to the House with the 
intention stated. Never did the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
make a truer statement than when 
he said in this House that crime 
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dogged the steps of the Land League ; 
and never did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
make a truer statement than when he 
said that the National League was the 
direct successor of the Land League. And 
never did the latter right hon. Gentleman 
better echo the opinion which I hold on 
this subject than when he said in this 
House, on the 3rd March, 1881— 


‘* To-morrow every subject of the Queen will 
know that the doctrine of the Land League is 
the doctrine of treason and assassination.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby continued— 

‘‘ Sir, I think it is my duty to tell them what 

I know—that the Land League is an organisa- 
tion which depends on the support of the 
Fenian conspiracy.” 
Well, Sir, the Commissioners endorsed 
the arguments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. They found, on p. 97 of their 
Report, that— 

** The National League, like the Ladies Land 
League, was substantially the old Land League 
under another name.” 

That is to say, pursuing the same tactics, 
governed by the same methods, and 
following the same chiefs. Well, then, 
I say that if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, with all the 
weight of his great authority as head at 
the time being of one of the chief Depart- 
ments of the State, and also as a Member 
of the Cabinet, could come here and state 
as his deliberate opinion that the Lan? 
League was supported by a Fenian 
conspiracy, how in this year, 1890, 
when the right hon. Gentleman is 
in a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility, can he 
reconcile it with his conscience to 
countenance and support that organisa- 
tion which he has previously declared as 
being upheld by the Fenian conspiracy ? 
The right hon. Gentleman is never weary 
of telling us that he obeys the same chief 
and wears the same uniform as that 
which he put on when he first enlisted. 
I will admit, for the sake of argument, 
that the right hon. Gentleman does fol- 
low the same chief ; but we who live in 
the eastern counties have a lively re- 
collection of the right hon. Gentleman 
describing upon a certain occasion a 
concoction in which he supposed hon. 
Members on this side of the House were 
either stewing or about to stew. Ido not 
know whether, after what happened on 
Tuesday night, the right hon. Gentleman 
is content to accept the denial of his 
Mr. A. W. Jarvis 
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Friend the hon. Member for Cork, or 
whether he is not; but if he does wear 
the same uniform, all I can say is that, in 
my opinion, it is so very much stained 
by the concoction he so graphically 
described to us in the eastern 
counties as to be absolutely unrecognis- 
able by the most careful observer. 
This, Sir, is not a Party question. 
It is a National question. And it is 
one which, most vitally affects the 
interests of this country. I believe there 
are many hon. Gentlemen on that side of 
the House who are not so blinded by 
prejudice as to shut their eyes to 
many facts which are proved in this 
Report after the most searching scrutiny 
and based on the most careful evidence. 
I believe there are many who have 
conscientiously believed that the hon. 
Gentlemen, the so-called leaders of 
National feeling and aspiration in 
Ireland, have hitherto conducted their 
agitation upon Constitutional lines. To 
any such I say that the verdict of the Com- 
missioners must be a‘ rude awakening, 
And believing, as I do, that the vast 
majority of the people are loyal to the 
Queen and faithful to the Constitution, 
I would appeal to hon. Gentlemen who 
represent the views of the people in this 
House to hesitate before they virtually 
give their support and countenance to an 
Organisation which has been found to be 
a criminal conspiracy, and before they 
throw in their lot with a Party, some of 
whom have been shown to be false to 
those traditions which have always 
guided: those whose duty and whose 
inestimable privilege it has been to 
control the destinies of this country. 
(3.17.) THe Eart or CAVAN (Som- 
erset, S.): Mr. Speaker, I fully endorse 
what has fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that this is not a Party question. 
But I leave it to the House to determine 
whether, in the speech he has delivered, 
he has altogether succeeded in separating 
himself from the Party to which he 
belongs. I, Sir, occupy in this House a 
somewhat intermediate position. It has 
been my fortune to write letters to the 
newspapers, and to speak in distinct 
condemnation of language which has 
been used by my hon. Friends below the 
Gangway, and that, Sir, at a time when 
we were united, in 1886. Occupying 
what I call this intermediate position, I 
hope the House will pardon me if I am 
unable to follow on the lines of the hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite, and if I state that 
no Party politics should be introduced. 
After all, are there not many points on 
which both sides of the House are agreed ? 
Whatever may be said of the appoint- 
ment of the Judges, I doubt not the 
argument of my hon. Friend will be 
very ably answered by the Attorney 
General in a short time, showing abso- 
lute impartiality of the tribunal. I will 
not go into that question. For myself, I 
am content to think that they did their 
duty to the best of their ability ; that 
they were earnest in their endeavours to 
find out the truth ; and that they were 
zealous. and painstaking. Of course, 
being mortals, and having been brought 
up in their youth to certain political 
opinions, it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that they could absolutely divest 
themselves of the whole of their 
early education. Nevertheless, taking 
into consideration the fact that they 
were mortals like ourselves, I do venture 
to think that, in their judgment, they 
have endeavoured to be as just and as 
impartial as it was possible for any 
men to be under the circumstances. 
There may have been some inconvenience 
in reference to the appointment of the 
Judges; there was, undoubtedly, in- 
convenience in the length of their 
sittings ; and I appeal to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite whether there was not in- 
convenience in the appointment of the 
Attorney General? I congratulate hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that in their Attorney 
General they had a man of extraordinary 
powers ; a man who was not only able to 
fill most ably his position as advocate for 
the 7'imes, but who was able to fulfil very 
largely the duties of Attorney General. 
But was there not, after all, some in- 
convenience in the fact of even so 
powerful a man as the Attorney General 
having to kestow so much time on a 
matter which was purely one-sided? 
Was there not inconvenience in his being 
necessarily absent from his post? That 
is a question which I will leave to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. But I will not 
labour this point. The Commission was 
constituted to inquire into certain allega- 
tions, but they were not to take into 
account philanthropic or political con- 
siderations, which might have led to 
many of those actions which, in the main, 
have been condemned by that Commis- 
sion, At any rate, whether or not that 
course was inconvenient, we have the 
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Report before us, and something must be 
done. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
seems to think that when charges 
against the hon. Member for Cork have 
been disproved sufficient reparation has 
been made to him by the apology, or 
what I prefer to call the explanation, of 
the Attorney General in Court and the 
speech of the Leader of the House. We 
on this side of the House think some- 
thing further is due to the hon. Member ; 
and if there is any difference between 
us, it is simply that we should err on the 
side of generosity in regard to the 
allegations that were made. I hope that 
is not an unworthy principle to follow. 
There are false charges and there are 
true charges. In regard to the false 
charges, we are coming tolerably close to 
each other when we say that some 
reparation ought to be made. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite think sufficient 
reparation has been made; we take a 
more generous view. As to the true 
charges, I ask if there are not certain 
precedents which we might look to 
with advantage? Are these Gentle- 
men the only persons in the House of 
Commons who have used treasonable 
language? Are they the only persons 
who on occasions have been guilty of 
close alliance with conspirators and trea- 
sonable persons?  [ think a right hon. 
Colleague of mine was once charged 
with having been in somewhat close 
alliance with a treasonable person and 
conspirator—I allude to Mazzini. Well, 
if three Judges had to decide upon 
his guilt with reference to that alliance, 
and were to be told that they 
must ignore all political considerations 
which surrounded that Gentleman 
and the conspirator, we should have 
had very much the same finding 
as’ we have now with regard to 
hon. Members of this House. Then take 
Garibaldi. Great numbers of us were 
closely allied with that treasonable 
person and conspirator. If three Judges 
had been asked, apart from political and 
Party considerations, to state their 
opinions of that close alliance, there 
would have been a verdict not at all 
unlike that given in the present case. 
The Special Commission were unable 
to look into the political or philanthropic 
considerations which surrounded the 
action of hon. Members, and, therefore, 
it would not do to condemn hon. Members 
wholesale, as apparently some persons 
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do. But it may be observed that the 
instances I have cited are not on all 
fours with the Irish case. I admit it. 
The Italian peasantry were much better 
off than the Irish peasantry ; they were 
better clothed ; they were more contented. 
But let us go to Ireland : is treasonable 
language not known on that side of the 
House? What of the words used by the 
noble Lord, who was leader of this House 
not so long ago? He said,— 


“Ulster will fight, and Ulster will be right,”’ 


and added— 


‘* Wave, Ulster, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry.” 


Is that language, used by the noble Lord 
opposite, treasonable or not? Ulster is to 
charge with all its chivalry against the 
Queen’s troops. That seems to me a 


treasonable sentiment. Then, again, 
the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh used a_ tolerably 


strong sentence in this House, and I 
venture to think his language was as 
treasonable as any which has been used 
on this side of the House. I quite admit 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury rebuked the noble 
Lord in no measured language for 
the indiscretion he had perpetrated. 
I regret to state that the sermonette was 
entirely lost on the sinner to whom it was 
addressed, and he seemed to be more 
irate than before. What did the House 
generally do? The House recognised the 
political situation. It recognised that 
the noble Lord was unaccustomed to an 
Irish audience, which is naturally more 
enthusiastic than an English audience, 
andit refused to take any particular notice 
of this warm language. In the same 
way the charges made against hon. 
Members opposite for the violence of 
their language need not, I think, be taken 
too seriously when their political sur- 
roundings are considered, and I hold that 
if we make the generous reparation pro- 
vided for in the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, we shall have done all that is 
necessary. References have been made 
to the position now taken by the Liberal 
Party in connection with hon. Members 
below the Gangway, as compared with 
that of a few years ago. But the fact is 
that not only in the years 1881-5, but 
also when they were the allies of hon. 
Gentlemen belowthe Gangway, the strong 
language used by those hon, Members 
The Earl of Cavan 
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Liberal Party. Strong letters were 
written condemning the language of my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Mayo. 
A letter of this kind appeared in the 
Daily News, and it was followed by one 
from the right hon. Member for Mid Lo- 
thian. It is, therefore, unjust to the Liberal 
Party to say thatthey have beenin any way’ 
party to intemperate speech, which was 
no doubt uttered under great provocation. 
I do not think I have made a strong 
Party speech. I will conclude by asking 
hon. Members opposite what they would 
do if a case of this kind arose in a club 
of which they were members? Suppose 
accusations had been made against a 
member of a club and a Committee had 
been appointed to consider them. If it 
were found that of these charges the 
more criminal or serious had been dis- 
proved, while some of the minor offences 
had been brought home, would the ques- 
tion of fairness only be taken into ac- 
count? Would it not be felt by all the 
members of the club that even generous 
treatment should be accorded to such a 
member? Suppose, further, that some 
of the offences charged could be attri- 
buted to over-zeal for some philanthropic 
or social purpose, would not this feeling 
be accentuated ? Should we not, as mem- 
bers of the club, willingly have moved 
in a direction such as that which is indi- 
cated in the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend? Should we not have erred, 
if we had erred at all, on the side of 
generosity? The House of Commons is 
greater than any club, and in this case 
the accused Members have atoned for any 
excesses of which they may have been 
guilty by long years of snffering. I 
would, therefore, appeal to hon. Members 
opposite to show something of the gene- 
rous spirit to which I have referred, and 
to deal with the question before them in 
no Party spirit, but in a spirit of calm 
and equitable consideration. 

*(3.36.) Sm CHARLES LEWIS (An- 
trim, N.): I desire to congratulate the 
hon. and noble Lord on the tone of his 
speech, which was widely different from 
those which we are accustomed to hear 
from that Bench, which is usually the 
seat of the scorner, whether he be the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby or the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, or any other 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
We are accustomed from that quarter ta, 
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hear abuse all round, and we have 
recently found that for those right hon. 
Gentlemen abuse is all very well when 
they were to be the only persons to 
dispense it. The other night we hada 
little scene, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, who is 
accustomed to direct his artillery upon 
his adversaries, receiving in return oaly 
a few blows for every dozen or twenty he 
distributes, showed how unwilling he is, 
unlike most men, to receive as well as 
give, as soon as he was sat upon by one 
of the quietest and mildest of Cabinet 
Ministers who ever lived. On that 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman in a 
passion threw up his cards, if I may so 
describe the action, and turned round to 
the Speaker or the other side of the 
House and said that he was determined 
not to sit and hear himself abused any 
longer. For such a man who holds him- 
self out to be the prospective leader of 
the Liberal Party such a petty and 
miserable display of temper could not 
have been by any possibility expected. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now exceeding the 
courtesies of debate. 

*Sir C. LEWIS: If that is so, then 
I will say it was such a display of 
temper as the House has a right to regret. 
I was surprised at the tenderness of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s moral feeling. 
We on this side are accustomed to be 
clothed with all the bad names which by 
any possibility can be uttered by a facile 
tongue ; but I consider that on that 
occasion we had evidence of that domi- 
nating spirit in the language of debate 
which is not fair or critical or in accord- 
ance with the rules and customs of the 
House. I have desired to interpose in 
this debate because I have taken an 
attitude on the question which is not 
common on this side of the House. In 
May, 1887, I thought it my duty to 
endeavour to puta spur into Members 
below the Gangway opposite, who com- 
plained so much of the charges having 
been made against them, and to induce 
them to take some notice of what had 
been going on for about three weeks. 
During the whole of that time it was in 
their power to take proceedings of one 
kind or another in the Courts of Justice. 
But they did not move an inch. I 
thought this was a grave scandal ; but I 
failed to stir them to any sense of self- 
respect. Iam perfectly aware that the 
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course I then took was not popular on 
this side of the House. It was my own 
independent action, and was taken with- 
out any particular inquiry as to how 
such a Motion would be received by the 
Front Bench. But I believe it has been 
productive of great good to the country. 
It has been said that the Commission 
has proved nothing that was not known 
before. That may be true; but it has 
demonstrated what has been disputed 
before. Every fact stated in this House 
in condemnation of the system of boy- 
cotting used in those days to be contra- 
dicted.. Thus a great public service 
has been done, and a vast number of 
charges have been either disproved or 
proved. To hear the speeches of hon. 
Members opposite one would have 
thought that they had never disputed any 
of those horrible charges of boycotting 
leading to crime which have now been 
proved before the Commission. We 
know very well that the hon. Member 
for the Harbour Division of Dublin used 
to be continually stating that the Land 
League had condemned the action of 
branches in promoting boycotting ; 
indeed, the hon. Member was ready 
generally to contradict everything ; but 
we can now see what has been proved 
as to actual and criminal breaches of the 
law. I have spenta good deal of time in 
considering the genesis of this Amend- 
ment. We know from the serious con- 
claves which were held onthe Front Bench 
opposite before it was actually framed 
that its genesis was by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
out of or alongside of the hon. Members 
for Cork and North-East Cork. The 
voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hand 
is the hand of Esau. Is not the red blood 
ink of a certain section of this House 
clearly manifest in those heavy anathe- 
mas we find on the face of the Amend- 
ment? ‘Can anyone believe that such an 
Amendment would have been produced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian in the calmness of 
his private study, when he bore in mind 
all his responsibilities as a statesman of 
great experience. There has, undoubtedly, 
been great manipulation of it in certain 
quarters. I will read the Amendment, 
leaving out only two words, and then I 
will ask the House some questions on it. 
Omitting these two words it runs— 


“To leave out all the words after ‘ House,’ 
in line 5, in order to add the words, ‘deem it 
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to be a duty to record its reprobation of the 
false charges of the gravest and most odious 
description, based on calumny, which have 
been brought against Members of this House, 
and particularly against Mr. Parnell; and, 
while declaring its satisfaction at the exposure 
of these calumnies, this House expresses its 
regret for the wrong inflicted and the suffering 
and loss endured, through a protracted period, 
by reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity.” 


Now that these two words “on forgery” 
‘are omitted I venture to say that every 
part of the Amendment has been over and 
over again alleged and spoken by the 
Irish Members against the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. Did they not endure 
months of suffering by being shut up in 
Kilmainham? Did they not endure foul 
charges made against them when they 
heard the right hon. Member for Derby 
say in that House in 1883—“‘We know 
that that Party preaches the doctrine of 
murder and assassination?” Did they 
not allege that it was a foul and odious 
charge when the right hon. Gentleman 
_ the Member for Mid Lothian said that 
“crime dogged the steps of the Land 
League?” Was not that an infamous 
accusation? Were not these grave 
charges based on calumny? Have they 
been atoned for, or withdrawn, or apolo- 
gised for? No, unless it has been done 
in any of those quiet conclaves which 
have led up to the alliance of the 
Liberals with the Irish Party. A 
peculiar fact in this matter which 
this:House and the country will not 
fail to notice is the altogether different 
manner in which the Report of the 
Commissioners is now regarded from 
that in which it was first received. At 
first the placards of the Nationalist news- 
papers flared with announcements in 
large letters of the entire exculpation of 
the respondents, and the Irish Members 
were exultant because they had been 
absolutely acquitted of two of the nine 
charges brought against them. _ But they 
were misled by their eager anticipation 
of the advantages that the Piggot incident 
would bring to them, as if the whole of 
the case rested on that. At first the 
Judges were all that was good—patient, 
able, and impartial; they were “noble 
grave and reverend seigniors.” But 
what are they now? Why, all that is 
bad,'and, figuratively speaking, they have 
bean spat upon by every Nationalist 
Member. And this arises from the very 
exigencies of the case. At the first 
blush certain parts of the case looked 
Sir Charles Lewis 
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favourable and encouraging for hon. 
Members opposite ; but when they looked 
at the Report as a whole and went 
through it, especially that part having 
reference to the charge of encouraging 
intimidation which led to crime, and 
persisting in it with knowledge of its 
effects, their jubilation disappeared, 
they displayed a very serious air, and a 
very hang-dog look appeared on their 
faces, showing that they felt the pinch 
of the case, and that the result, 
on the whole, was a very strong and 
grave judgment against them. I wish 
now to refer to two or three statements 
made by the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian. One of the 
leading statements, which he seemed to 
repeat over and over again, was that 
there would have been no Land Act for 
Ireland if there had been no ‘agitation. 
But what does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean by agitation, because the whole 
point is in that? Does he mean by 
agitation bringing children out of their 
houses in the middle of the night and 
cowardly shooting them in the presence 
of their parents? To us on this side of 
the House this convenient, compendious 
word agitation, as illustrated by the 
history of the last five or six years in 
Ireland, consists of acts which led up to 
assassination, murder, withholding the 
necessities of life to even poor women in 
the hour of nature’s greatest trial, by 
refusing wood for a coffin in which to 
bury a murdered person, and mutilating 
cattle. That is the state of things the 
right hon. Gentleman euphoniously calls 
agitation. Last night, too, we had an 
illustration of the very tender way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhamptex went over 
the same ground when he tried to lead 
the House to believe that all the Judges 
meant by intimidation which led to 
crime was the ordinary system of boy- 
cotting ; whereas he knew at the same 
time that the most disgraceful trans- 
actions, the most cruel, horrible, and 
wicked acts had been proved before the 
Commission. What is the difference, I 
will ask, between murder committed 
with a knife on the spur of the moment 
and murder committed through months 
of wickedness and persecution, and by 
withholding the necessaries of life ? 
We have heard it said ad nauseam 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian that there is no 
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criminal offence in_ boycotting. No 
criminal offence in boycotting as it had 
been carried out for years in Ireland 
and as set forth in the Report of the 
Judges! I do not hesitate to say that 
men have been sentenced to long periods 
of transportation for offences not more 
heinous, morally or legally, than those 
proved against some of the persons 
charged in the Judges’ Report. As to 
the statement that there would have 
been no Land Act in 1881 if there had 
been no agitation, I should like to ask 
whether the murder of Lord Mount- 
morres in 1880 was part of that agitation? 
We have been distinctly told in other 
places that that murder was one of the 
causes of the introduction of that Land 
Act. although the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite is toowc#ver a debater himself 
to make that “statement here. I was 
greatly astonished to hear the attempt 
made by the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Members for Mid Lothian and Wolver- 
hampton to compare the agitation in 
Ireland with the agitation about the 
Reform Bill in 1831. Is there a man in 
this House who thinks the wretched 
midnight harassing of poor people, 
the midnight murders with gun and 
dagger, the shooting of children in the 
face of their parents, the cruel and 
cowardly ill-usage and persecution of 
defenceless women, and the brutal maim- 
ing of cattle that have been perpetrated 
in Ireland, can be reasonably compared 
for a moment with the agitation in Eng- 
land at the time of the Reform Bill? It 
is an insult to hon. Members to suggest 
it. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian could hardly have 
consulted some of his legal friends when, 
referring to the charge against the re- 
spondents of paying money for the assist- 
ance of undoubted criminals, he said 
that £12 only would cover the iniquity 
of such acts as that described in Timothy 
Horan’s letter. Only £12! May not 
those betaken as samples merely ? Where 
were all the books in which the money 
expended was entered? Four small 
books only, as the Commissioners have 
reported, were all that could be found of 
the numerous books of the Land League. 
Egan, who took them to Paris, might 
have been called and examined, but he 
carefully kept out of the box. Consider- 
ing the difficulties of the case, consider- 
ing the difficulties the prosecutors and 
the Court have to contend with, I 
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wonder that so much was done. and 
proved as was accomplished, especially 
in the absence of so many books and 
papers necessary to the investigation. 
In this Horan’s case it is reported by the 
Commissioners that this letter was found 
on a chest of drawers or something in the’ 
house of one of the clerks of the League ; 
it was not intended to be found or to be 
submitted to inspection, but was found 
accidentally when the house was being 
swept out. Two letters are all that have 
been seen out of the sackfuls of paper 
described as being removed directly the 
Land League was suppressed. The extent 
of their correspondence has been proved 
by the hon. Member for Queen’s County, 
who was temporarily put in charge of 
that wonderful nest of villany the office 
of the League in Sackville Street, and 
who had found it impossible to put things 
in order because of the enormous amount 
of correspondence and the carelessness 
with which it had been treated. It is 
said that Horan’s case was a casual one. 
But does not any man of business see, 
from its style and mode of being treated, 
that it must havebeen atelling incident of 
a system, and that it is not a stray docu- 
ment relating to one particular case? I 
have met John Ferguson, whose initials 
are endorsed on the letter, during the 
time I was Member for Derry ; I know 
his great ability and the trust reposed in 
him by his Party on account of his 
position, and great intelligence and 
power as a man of business. John 
Ferguson has said that it was not a 
solitary letter, but one of several which 
he himself had manipulated, and it is 
certainly illustrated by the other facts 
that this was not a solitary instance, but 
part of a system of giving comfort and 
pay for crime, which in itself shows that 
there was every reason why evidence of 
this great offence should be destroyed. 
If this letter had not been accidentally 
preserved all this would have passed into 
that oblivion of which hon. Members 
opposite are so fond when they take 
refuge under their non mi ricordo. The 
Commissioners réport in words which 
form the basis of my charge that there 
has been wilful, determined, and suc- 
cessful suppression of evidence from first .. 
to last, in order to prevent the truth from 
being known. It has failed to a great 
extent, I am happy to know, though it 
has succeeded in some cases. Then in 
regard to this deliberate charge of keep- 
C 2 
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ing back witnesses, what is the first 
fact I refer to? Who went away to 
Australia before he could be called as a 
witness? Why, the second principal 
defendant, the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. Why did that hon. Member find it 
convenient or necessary for his health to 
go away at that particular moment, when 
he could have been called at any time ? 
[Laughter.| Hon. Members laugh, but 
what would a Judge think if a witness 
under nopressure of law took himself off 
to the uttermost parts of the world ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): When 
the hon. Member makes this reference 
to my hon. Friend, I may be allowed 
to say that my hon. Friend before his 
departure submitted himself to the 
decision of the Court, and the Court made 
no objection to his leaving. [Cries of 
“ withdraw.” | 

*Sizr C. LEWIS: It is not worth while, 
for the simple reason that there is a 
complete answer to that ; the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo went tothe Court and 
asked whether they wished to ask him 
any questions before the Court had got into 
the evidence, and before it was the duty 
of the prosecuting counsel so called to ask 
any questions. Howcould any questions 
be asked before the case was developed ? 
This is one of the subterfuges to which 
we are accustomed upon this subject. 
Who was the next person? This is more 
peculiar still, because I have always con- 
nected the hon. Member for East Mayo 
with the idea of a fair, bold, outspoken 
opponent, from whom we have heard 
words that excited seething indignation 
in the mind even of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby. I can recollect the latter 
stood up in this House and made use 
use of remarks I dare not repeat, as 
the Member for Mayo is not here, they 
are so odious, so unfortunate. I always 
looked upon him as an honourable, a 
bold, straightforward man, even if he 
felt he was committing a crime. But I 
come to another man, the hon. Member 
for Fermanagh, who for a long time was 
the secretary of the hon. Member for 
Cork, haunted the Court from day to day ; 
his name was mentioned over and over 
again, and I think I am not stating what 
is untrue when I say that the hon. and 
learned Member for South Hackney 
undertook to call the hon. Member. 

Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, East): As the 
hon. and learned Member for South 
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Hackney is not here, may I be allowed to 
say that that is not the case. 

*Sir C. LEWIS: I should put it, per- 
haps, inanother form. I believe the hon. 
and learned Member for South Hackney 
undertook to call all the respondents, and 
perhaps the hon.and learned Member will 
correct me if I say giving such an under- 
taking included the hon. Member for 
Fermanagh. [Mr. Asquiru: No.] Not 
contradicted with any great vigour. At 
all events, there was an impression that 
this was the intention. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, fresh in the re- 
collection of his brief, will not deny this, 
that it was sworn in the evidence before 
the Commission that the hon. Member 
for Fermanagh was a party to the re- 
moval of the books from Sackville-street 
when the Land League was suppressed. 
Was it not in the highest degree material 
when, at every turn, the necessity for 
the evidence contained in the books 
arose ? 

*Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, S$.) : 
As the hon. Member has referred to my 
name in connection with a statement 
which is not borne out by the evidence, 
I think it is only right to myself that I 
should instantly rise and inform the 
House that not only is there no evidence 
given that I removed the books or had 
anything to do with them, but that no 
statement at all was put before the Court 
of such an occurrence. Sir, I never 
had the books under my control at any 
period of my life; 1 did not remove 
them from Dublin, nor did I have them 
in my hands at any time, and no evi- 
dence of the kind that I had the books 
under my control was given before the 
Court. Further, the League clerk 
Farragher, who appeared before the 
Court to give evidence, was asked 
directly by the counsel for the 7vmes 
whether it was true that I was present 
at the removal of the books, and his 
answer was that not only did I not re- 
move the books, but that I was not 
present in Dublin on the occasion when 
they were removed. So much, there- 
fore, for the statement of the hon. 
Baronet, which is similar to that made 
by the hon. Member for North-West 
Ham the other night. 

*Sie C. LEWIS: Perhaps one of my 
hon. Friends will find me the reference 
in the Report—about half-way through 
—and I trust the note in my hand will 
not becontradicted by the original docu- 
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ment. I will read the words to the 


House— 

“The Land League was suppressed on 
October 18, 1881, and thereupon most of the 
books were removed to London by Messrs. 
Campbell, M.P., and P. J. Sheridan.” 

*Mr. H. CAMPBELL: I would like to 
ask the hon. Member from whose evi- 
dence he is reading ? 

*Sir C. LEWIS: I am quoting from 
the Report of the Commission. 

*Mr. H. CAMPBELL: I can only 
appeal to the House to accept my word 
of honour for what I have stated. 
There was no evidence given by any 
person summoned before the Commis- 
sioners that I removed those books. A 
letter was found in the batch of letters 
given up by Phillips from Dr. Kenny to 
me, written aday or two after the sup- 
pression of the League in 1881. 

*Smr C. LEWIS: I rise to order, Sir. 
Am I to be interrupted for, five minutes 
with what is entirely new matter? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understood that a 
statement having been made with regard 
to evidence concerning the hon. Mem- 
ber for Fermanagh, the hon. Member 
states that no such evidence was given. 
I think that the House will feel that the 
hon. Member has a right to make an 
explanation on a personal matter. He 
will not exceed an explanation of this 
particular matter. 

*Mr. H. CAMPBELL: I will be as 
brief as I can, Sir, and I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Member, but I am not 
responsible. A letter was written to me 
by Dr. Kenny a day or two after the 
suppression of the Land League. I 
was then at Holyhead * with the hon. 
Member for Donegal. In that letter Dr. 
Kenny informed me that the books of 
the League had been sent over to Liver- 
pool, and that as we—that is, Mr. Biggar, 
Mr. O'Connor, and myself—were expected 
to go to London and endeavour to direct 
the Land League Organisation from there, 
I should go to Liverpool and bring the 
books with me from there. In reply to 
that letter I wrote that I would go with 
the others on to London, call at Liver- 
pool, and tbring the books with me. 
I went to Liverpool and endeavoured to 
get the books, but the clerk sent from 
Dublin refused positively to let me have 
anything to do with them, and I was so 
disgusted and annoyed that I took no 
further steps in the matter. I never 
saw the books then, and I have 
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never seen them since, nor had anything 
todo with them. To further clear up 
this matter I may add these very books 
which were taken to Liverpool were 
afterwards produced in Court before the 
Commissioners. They are the books 
which haye been before the Commis- 
sioners. 

*Sir C. LEWIS: I have no objection, 
but it is necessary to go over the case 
again. Iam not going to be put off by 
this explanation, for the simple reason 
that it has never been given before. 
During the sittingsof the Commission 
the hon. Member was frequently in 
Court. He was the right-hand man of 
the hon. Member for Cork City, had his 
confidence, and consorted with him in 
open Court, and yet up to the present 
moment this explanation, so vital in the 
interests of those who from the first 
have been charged with spiriting away 
the books, up to the present moment 
this vital explanation has never been 
given. Now it is given for the purpose 
of interrupting an opponent and making 
him stray from his line of argument. I 
maintain that if the books had been 
forthcoming every one of the charges 
which have failed would in all probability 
have been proved. I will read some of 
the findings of the Judges, and show 
how material to the subjects investigated 
was the appearance of these books. The 
Judges say— 

‘‘ We find that the respondents did enter into 

a conspiracy by a system of coercion and in- 
timidation to promote an agrarian agitation 
against the payment of agricultural rents, for 
the purpose of impoverishing and expelling 
from the country the Irish landlords, who were 
styled the ‘ English garrison.’ ” 
This is the general charge, and how 
would the lines have been filled up? I 
think it is plain that many persons 
employed in this system of coercion and 
intimidation would, in the natural course 
of events, have many charges to make 
against the Land League, and the books 
would have shown how they were met. 
The fourth finding is— 

‘¢That the repondents did disseminate the 
Irish World and other newspapers tending to 
incite to sedition and the commission of other 
crime.”’ 

The fact of the circulation of the Jrish 

World is proved beyond dispute, but, 
mark you, would it not have been matter 
of grave importance to have proved 
before the Commission that some thou- 
sands of pounds were spent in this 
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particular form of attack against the 
institutions of the country and the lives 
and liberties of individuals. But that is 
not proved, because, owing to the peculiar 
“hunt the slipper ” kind of operation the 
hon. Member had described, the books 
have disappeared from view, and are not 
available for reference. In the fifth 
finding the Judges say— 

‘‘We find that it has not been proved that 


the respondents made payments for the purpose 
of inciting persons to commit crime.” 


Whata-fiood ‘of light might have been 
thrown upon this point by the books! 
But no; the books, with the exception 
of four worthless small ones, have dis- 
appeared into thin air, unless they are 
still in Paris in charge of Mr. Egan. 
[An hon. Memper: He is in Chili.] I 
know all about it. The production of 
the books was also a matter of great 
consequence in respect of the points in 
the seventh finding— 

‘* We find that the respondents did defend 
persons charged with agrarian crime, and 
supported their families, but that it has not 
been proved that they subscribed to testimoni- 
als for, or were intimately associated with, 
notorious criminals, or that they made pay- 
ments to procure the escape of criminals from 
justice.” 
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The books, however, were not produced ; 
every door through which information 
might come was closed by the League ; 
every hand was shut, every mouth was 
dumb. What wonder, then, that some 
of the charges broke down, that some of 
the bolts aimed at. the League missed 
their mark? The real wonder is that it 
has been found possible to prove so much. 
It says much for the intelligence, power, 
and legal acuteness that wormed so much 
out of unwilling witnesses. I pass on 
to the eighth finding— 

‘‘We find, as to the allegation that the 
respondents made payments to compensate 
persons who had been injured in the commission 


of crime, that they did make such pay- 
ments.” 


“Oh!” said the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, “there is very 
little evidence in support of this, only a 
small matter of £12.” The right hon. 
Member’s view seems to be De non 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio.’ Because further proof of such 
payments cannot be found in the 
National League documents the hon. 
Gentleman alleges that none were made. 
But how could such proof be procured 
Sir C. Lewis 
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when the National League books were 
sent away ? 

*Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): May I be allowed to say that 
when the hon. Member says the National 
League books were sent out of the way 
he is making a statement not justified by 
the Report. Every document of the 
League extending over a period of eight 
years was presented to the Committee, 
examined, and nothing found missing. 

*Srr C. LEWIS: Taking advantage of 
a slip of the tongue, the hon. Member 
endeavours to lead off on a false scent. 
National League was a verbal slip; I 
should have said Land League. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet, 
I think, will see that it is not right to 
say of a Member who makes an expla- 
nation that he is endeavouring to lead 
the House off on a false scent. 

*Sm C. LEWIS: I do not claim im- 
munity from sin, and if I passed the 
threshold of perfect propriety, I am 
happy to be set right by you, Sir. I pass to 
the ninth finding,as tothe receiptof memo- 
randums by respondents from persons in 
America, known advocates of crime. 
There again the Commissioners would 
have had assistance from the books. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
been contributed chiefly from America. 


Where did it come from? Had the 
books been produced incriminating 


matter of the utmost importance in con- 
nection with this ninth finding might 
have been disclosed. Unfortunately, the 
case does not end here. The accounts 
were traced to Messrs. Monro, Parisian 


bankers, whosg clientéle, by the 
way, consists mainly of American 
visitors. They were asked by the 


Commissioners’ representative to pro- 
duce the accounts for his inspection. 
It was a reasonable request. The 
greatest care was taken throughout that 
no private matters should be disclosed ; 
the secretary was always put forward to 
see fair-play. It was a reasonable 
request, but Messrs. Monro refused to 
accede to it, and they were perfectly 
within their right in sodoing. Had 
they consented, I suppose the results 
would havé been somewhat scarifying. 
The Commissioners then asked Mr. 
Parnell to authorise Messrs. Monro to 
produce the accounts. What, in the cir- 
cumstances, would any honourable man 
unjustly charged with crime have done ? 
Above all, what might be expected from 
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@ man on whom sitting here rests the 
responsibility of assisting in making laws 
for the government of his countrymen ? 
Would he not have said, “Yes, by all 
means. Here isthe authority” ? What was 
the answer of the Member for Cork? 
“T refuse to give it.” A kind of game 
of hunt the slipper or thimblerigging 
was being played by the clerks in the 
office with the books, and the man who 
had the key coolly refused to hand it 
over to square off the accounts. 

Mr. SEXTON: As my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork is absent, and the 
Report does not state the reason, I will 
explain in one sentence why my hon. 
Friend refused. He declined to place a 
statement of the financial resources 
of his Party at the disposal of his political 
opponents. 

*Sizr C. LEWIS: If the hon. Member 
thinks that my poor voice will not be 
able to stand up against these interrup- 
tions he is mistaken. I shall proceed 
till I have concluded. To prove what I 
have said I will quote from the Report, 
page 97— 

“ We, therefore, requested Mr. Parnell to give 

authority to Messrs. Monro to produce the 
accounts relating to the Land League. This 
he refused to do.” 
This is a point blank refusal by the 
Member for Cork to an application than 
which nothing could be more proper in a 
Court of Justice. The Commissioners 
concluded— 

“On this subject we may say generally that 
we have not received from Mr. Parnell and the 
officers of the Land League the assistance we 
were entitled to expect in the investigation of 


the Land League accounts, in order that it 
might be seen how its funds were expended.” 


When we find an institution like the 
Land League, which professes to be the 
Government of Ireland, which has enor- 
mous funds provided by persons in 
America who are not distinguished by 
their loyalty, so anxious to prevent dis- 
closure.and punishment when it is due, I 
think we may draw our own inferences. 
There is, however, a still more painful part 
of the subject. There is one hon. Member 
who has always stood high in the ranks 
of the Home Rule Party, and high in the 
estimation of his opponents, the hon. 
Member who is my successor in the re- 
presentation of Derry (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy). [Home Rule cheers and 
laughter.| Oh, there is no sting left in 
my mind. I had not to wait long before I 
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found another constituency, andI have no | 
doubt I should be well received in Derry 
if I went back there now. The part of the 
case with which I wish todeal will be fully 
appreciated by lawyers. The Commis- 
sioners, in analogy to the practice of 
Courts of Justice, made an order on the 
hon. Member for Derry to make an 
affidavit of documents and _ books 
which he had in his possession. The 
hon. Member for Derry made an affi- 
davit, and will it be believed that this 
affidavit was to the effect that the hon. 
Member had in his possession the books, 
especially the books vf account, for the 
years 1881-2, and, I think, 1883? [Mr. 
Sexton: He did not swear that, Sir. C. 
Lewis.| Then the able gentleman who 
acted as solicitor for the defendants got up 
and said that there had beensome mistake. 
After an affidavit of this character by a 
Member of the Legislature, it was raid 
in Court that there had been some 
mistake. These books have been run 
after by the hon. Member for Fermanagh 
(Mr. H. Campbell), but have never been 
foundsince they werein the handsor power 
of the hon. Member for Derry. Yet these 
books were the very books which would 
have elucidated the truth and shown the 
expenditure of the Land League in 
1881-2, and whether those who con- 
ducted that organisation were honest 
men or villains. This, of course, was 
looked upon most gravely by the Judges. 
They had been used all their lives to 
Courts of Justice, and, knowing the 
importance of an affidavit of docu-, 
ments and their production, they 
of course expected that some decent 
excuse would have been tendered before 
them to explain this mysterious dis- 
appearance of the books. Every day 
some explaination was expected, but no 
explanation came. In the face of the 
country this surely is one of the charges 
which have to be answered. Instead of 
our being taken back two centuries or 
to the Reform Bill, let us have some 
answer as to the present, and some 
elucidation of this wonderful spiriting 
away of the evidence. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E. Rugby): I 
rise to order on a point of fact, because 
the hon. Member for Derry is not here. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member for Derry will have an 
opportunity hereafter of speaking. 

*Sir C. LEWIS: When the hon. Mem- 
ber obtains the opportunity of moving 
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his Amendment he will be able to offer 
an explanation. Well, this was the last 
scene in this “strange eventful history.” 
Several people were engaged in this 
little faux pas, There was Mr. Alexander 
Phillips, who was so useful in connection 
with the two sums of £6. Then. there 
were Mr. Mahony and Miss Stritch, who 
played important parts in the wonderful 
drama. The Judges took a great deal of 
trouble in the matter, but at last got 
tired of the long series of explanations 
interjected like the interruptions to 
which I have been subjected to-day. 
It was stated that the list of books came 
from Mr. Brady. Where was Mr. Brady ? 
He was frequently in Court, and might 
have afforded information. But they 
never put Mr. Brady into the box. 
Any jury would, under such circum- 
stances, have come to the conclusion that 
they had the books and wilfully refused 
to produce them. Now, Sir, I have taken 
@ course in regard to these matters 
which has exposed me to some criti- 
cism. I hope my right hon. Friends below 
me will forgive me after such a long time. 
I appeal especially to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr.Goschen), and remind 
him that I have belonged to the Con- 
servative Party for very many years, 
and have made great sacrifices on its 
behalf. In regard to this matter, I have 
scarcely received justice at the hands of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman, himself a neophyte 
of the Conservative Party, did not think 
it wrong to goto his constituents and give 
vent to gibes against me for the course 
I took in moving the Privilege Motion 
which led to the suggestion made 
opposite for a Committee to inquire 
into these charges against the hon. 
Member for Cork and his friends. 
The right hon. Gentleman might have 
been more cautious. He might have 
left unsaid what he then said, for it is 
now rising up in pleasant judgment 
against him. When I made my Motion 
in May, 1887, I stood almost alone, and 
had not the support of half a dozen 
Members on this side of the House ; but 
that Motion has been justified by events. 
Before that hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
remained perfectly silent under the 
charges made against them; but the 
Motion applied the necessary motive- 
force, and directly led to the appoint- 
ment of this Commission. From the 
inquiry carried out by the Commissioners 
Sir C. Lewis 
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both the country and the Govern- 
ment and even hon. Members opposite 
have derived great benefit. No doubt 
hon. Members have been able to 
clear themselves of some charges 
brought against them; but the Com- 
mission has been the means of unmask- 
ing a gross conspiracy, and of showing 
how Ireland has been the victim of gross 
intrigues hatched in some cases across 
the Atlantic. The Commission has set 
forth plainly that there has been for a 
long time, in existence a conspiracy 
against the State, carried out by all sorts 
of contrivances, offences, and intimida- 
tion. If the country gets released from 
this conspiracy by the unparalleled ad- 
ministration of the Chief Secretary, it 
will be because he had had the courage 
to repel with scorn the attacks made upon 
him by hon. Members opposite. We are 
fighting in a greatandaholy cause. [Home 
Rule laughter.| Yes, a holy cause, for it 
is one which has for its object to throw 
the swgis of the State over every private 
individual, and to bring criminals to 
justice, not only at the criminal bar, 
but at the bar of public opinion ; and-if 
we fail in any of these endeavours, it 
will not be because we have been un- 
true to the cause and to the duty which 
we owe to the citizens of the country, 
but because the commission of crime has 
been followed by something far more 
cute and clever, namely, by a gross 
and deliberate withholding of evi- 
dence that ought to have been willingly 
produced instead of carefully concealed 
and even destroyed. 

*(4.50.) Mr. BRYCE(Aberdeen,S.):The 
hon. Member has spoken of a holy cause ; 
but seldom has a holy cause been.sup- 
ported in a less scrupulous manner, and 
with such a total want of taste and good 
feeling as that shown by him. The 
hon. Member complained of inter- 
ruptions; but he drew every one 
of these upon himself by his misstate- 
ments—innocent misstatements possibly, 
but misstatements which care would 
have prevented. He quoted passages of 
the Report without their context, and in 
a manner to put a false and improper 
sense upon what the Commissioners really 
said; and I thought that if the Com- 
missioners had been present, they would 
have risen repeatedly to correct 
his perversions of their - findings. 
But, turning away from the bitter 
and painful spirit which the hon. Mem- 
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ber has introduced into the debate, let 
me remind the House of the main issue 
before it, There is a Motion and an 
Amendment. The Motion asks the 
House to adopt the Report. The Amend- 
ment asks the House to express its 
opinion with regard to certain portions of 
the Report. Whatisthe meaning of adopt- 
ing the Report ? It means that the House 
approves the Report in all its fulness, and 
considers that it deals adequately and 
satisfactorily with the matters referred 
to the Commission. Is the House in that 
sense prepared to adopt the Report? It 
must be borne in mind, as the First Lord 
of the Treasury pointed out, that this 
Commission is quite unique and without 
precedent. Its appointment was, in fact, 
an abdication by the House of one of 
its own duties, that of guarding the 
character of its own Members. But, 
irrespective of this, there is an omission 
in the Report of the Commissioners 
which makes it an unsatisfactory docu- 
ment. The Commissioners themselves 
state that they had not deemed it their 
duty to inquire whether the conduct 
of which hon. Members were accused 
could be palliated or condoned by the 
circumstances of the time. They put 
aside a vast mass of matter as being fit 
for the consideration of historians and 
politicians, but not for their own. This, 
as I shall attempt to show, prevents 
their Report from being a complete or 
adequate deliverance, such as this House 
can adopt. Ido not desire to repeat the 
distinction that has been drawn between 
the personal and the political charges. 
But it must be admitted that the ques- 
tions referred to the Commissioners were 
partly questions of bare fact and partly 
questions in which the circumstances sur- 
rounding the bare facts formed the main 
element of inquiry, and without investi- 
gating which the examination of bare 
facts was of little valae. What were the 
questions of bare fact to be investigated ? 
Did the hon. Member for Cork write 
certain letters? Did he and his friends 
incite to the commission of crime ? Were 
the respondents privy to the commission 
of crime, and did they aid criminals to 
escape? These were questions which 
were, no doubt, proper for the Commis- 
sioners to decide. It was, ‘indeed, for 
these questions that the Commission was 
appointed, It was on account of these 
charges that the hon. Member was 
challenged to bring an action, and 
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these were indeed the only charges about 
which there was any substantial doubt. 
The other matters of fact, such as the 
existence of boycotting and the speeches 
in which it had been advocated or de- 
fended, were matters about which 
there was, practically, no controversy. 
The Commissioners have made a deliver- 
ance to the effect that the Member for 
Cork did not write the letters; that the 
respondents did not incite to crime ; 
that they were not privy to murders ; 
that they did not aid criminals to escape ; 
that the Land League did make some 
payments to persons accused of crime, 
and did compensate those injured, though 
they have given these two last deliver- 
ances on very scanty evidence and 
stretched very widely in giving them 
the dangerous doctrine of constructive 
liability. I am not now arguing whether 
these findings are right or not. I am 
putting it to the House that as respects 
these matters we have a Report that 
is satisfactory, because plain and clear, 
and addressed to questions of bare and 
simple fact. Were we only to adopt 
the findings of the Commission simply 
dealing with facts like these, I should 
support the Motion; but looking 
at the other side of the question, 
can we give a similar answer? ‘The 
other questions are questions that involve 
not merely points of bare fact, but conduct 
extending over a series of years and intri- 
cate matters of policy. “Did the respond- 
entscombine against the paymentof rent?” 
“Did they abuse the power which they 
wielded over Irish public opinion ‘” 
because that is what is meant by the 
charge of boycotting. “Did they co- 
operate with the American Party of vio- 
lence, or did they profit by the help of the 
American Party oi violence ?” and “ Did 
they aim at the independence of Ireland?” 
These are in a certain sense questions of 
fact; but the bare fact goes but a 
little way in the determination of the 
character of the conduct which the 
respondents are found to have pursued. 
The question of fact does not imply 
moral or even legal judgment, because 
I appeal to lawyers whether these are 
not questions upon which it would be 
in the power of a jury, if certain facts 
were proved, nevertheless to return a 
verdict of not guilty, seeing that the 
issue of guilty or not guilty leaves 
it to the jury to take into view all 
the surrounding circumstances, and 
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pronounce whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, there is guilt or not. A 
combination may be justifiable or not 
according to circumstances; some cir- 
cumstances would make it a criminal 
conspiracy, and others would make it 
lawful combination; and to call a 
combination a conspiracy does not make 
it a guilty combination unless the verdict 
of the jury declares it to be so. It is 
the same as regards boycotting and in- 
timidation. They are what may be called 
@ misuse of public opinion. The power 
of public opinion is one to which we are 
all amenable, and without which, acting 
over and above the law, and often in 
cases which law cannot reach, society 
could not.get on for a day. The charge 
made here is really that these respondents 
tried before the Commission have carried 
that power of public opinion too far ; that 
instead of allowing people their legitimate 
and natural freedom they have directed 
popular feeling so as to deprive certain 
persons of the exercise of that freedom. 
But that isa question of degree. Boy- 
cotting is not like burglary, which is 
wrong per se; the culpability of it 
depends upon the extent to which it is 
carried, the object it is designed to 
effect, and the attendant circumstances. 
I do not deny that boycotting and 
intimidation were in Ireland pushed 
beyond what could be justified; but 
I say it is absurd to examine into 
the question of boycotting and intimida- 
tion unless you look at motives and aims. 
At the time when Austria held part of 
Italy, Austrian officials and officers were 
boycotted in Italy, and all free countries 
sympathised with the Italians. The 
boycotting was necessary, because the 
Italians were under the law of force, 
which was opposed to the national good, 
and no weapons, except those of ‘extra 
legal action, remained to the people. I do 
not say the case is exactly parallel with 
that of Ireland ; but, still, it is an instance 
in which boycotting was justifiable, and 
which shows that you cannot determine 
without examination whether it is or not. 
I will even go so far as to say that 
in like manner the conduct of the 
Times in this particular matter—grossly 
culpable as it was—ought to be judged 
by the consideration of all the circum- 
stances in which it took the action it did. 
If the Zimes had been endeavouring to 
do the hon. Member for Cork a private 
wrong from purely private motives, if it 
Mr. Bryce 
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had published the letters out of sheer 
personal private malice, with the object 
of taking away his personal and private 
character, we should have been disposed 
to deal with it even more severely than 
we now are. I knew the late Mr. Mac 
Donald, and I believe that Mr. Mac 
Donald and those others who acted with 
him—TI do not include Houston among 
them, for a deeper and darker stain rests 
upon him—would have been incapable 
of acting as they did in the publication 
of the forgeries if they had been ani- 
mated by a desire born of private 
malice or selfish private interest. They 
acted as they did because they were the 
victims of an invincible political pre- 
judice against the Irish cause and its 
leaders ; and therefore they were predis- 
posed to believe everything that was bad 
of them, and to assume in every case of 
doubt that it must be decided against the 
Irish Members. I do not put that conduct, 
bad as it was, upon quite the same level 
as conduct prompted by private malice. 
In condemning severely the conduct of 
the Times, we must judge it exactly as 
we judge the extreme things done and 
said by some of the respondents ; that is 
to say, we must remember that in the 
prosecution of a political contest many 
unjustifiable things are done in heat, 
which cannot be considered apart from 
the circumstances under which they were 
done. I will not pursue the other 
points on which it may be shown that 
the findings of the Commissioners on 
those questions which were not of bare 
fact, but involved the circumstances of 
the time, are deprived of the value which 
might have attached to them. I will, 
in passing, only give one single instance. 
The Commissioners find that the action 
of the Land League had been particu- 
larly energetic in the Counties of Galway, 
Mayo, and Sligo, where also there were 
large numbers of outrages, and they 
attribute the outrages to the action 
of the Land League; but they do 
not advert to the fact that evictions had 
been numerous in those counties and 
distress had been great owing to bad 
harvests, although this was obviously the 
ultimate cause both of evictions and of 
outrages. Such omissions reduce the 
value of the conclusions of the Commis- 
sioners, and, sometimes wholly destroy 
them, and therefore the House cannot 
‘accept their findings as an adequate 
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Amendment. It is the object of the 
Amendment to make the Report intel- 
ligible and fairly and justly complete by 
adding something to it to qualify it. If 
we do not adopt the Report what course 
can we adopt? The natural course is 
to express the feeling which the 
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perusal of it forces upon our minds. | 
Some eminent man once said that when | 
sttfuggle by means of conspiracy, and 


one is in doubt in a moment of delicacy 
as to what course to take the right 
course to adopt was to do the natural 


thing, to say or do what the spon-| 
taneous impulse of the moment sug- | 
gested. What is it our honour and con- | 
science suggests to us with regard to this | 


Report ? 
prefixed to the Report of the Com- 
missioners the form in which the 
charges preferred against the Irish 
Members were made, for without a 
careful perusal of those abominable 
and dreadful charges it is impossible to 
adequately to feel the contrast between 
them and the findings on the charges 
formulated in the Report of the Com- 
missioners. It is most interesting to 
compare these terrible charges with the 
form which the charges took when they 
had passed through the refrigerating 
medium of lawyers’ minds and came 
to be stated in the beginning of 
this Report. But anyone making that 
comparison, and then looking to the 
findings in the Report, can only 
feel one impulse with regard to the 
course which should now be taken, and 
that is to express intense regret that 
such charges were ever made against 
Members of the House of Commons, 
and satisfaction that they have been com- 
pletely disproved. If so, why should we 
shrink from putting our feelings of 
satisfaction on record? We are told that 
the acquittals do not stand alone, and 
that there are serious condemnations on 
other counts in the indictment brought 


. against the Members from Ireland. I 


will therefore ask the House to 
examine the other findings and see 
whether they contain anything to 
prevent us expressing satisfaction with 
the acquittal on the gravest charges. One 
of the findings is that lon. Members 
tolerated the language of the party of 
violence in America, and profited by 
subscriptions from that party. In con- 
nection with that, I would like to ask 
hon. Members whether one of the most 
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difficult positions which we have to 
decide is not how far we can co-operate 
with those with whom we agree in part 
and disagreed in part. Let us take the 
case of the National movement in Italy. 
The leaders of that movement were 
obliged to carry on a struggle against 
Austrian and domestic oppressors for 
many years. They had to carry on that , 


had frequently to plan insurrection. 
There were also in Italy secret conspi- 
racies of violent, but patriotic, men, who 
went by the name of Carbonari, whose 
practice it was to act occasionally by 
assassination; and it was frequently 
necessary for men so great and good as 
Mazzini to know what was being 
done by, and thus to incur the 
reproach of being more or less connected 
with, the Carbonari. It will not, I 
think, be said that Mazzini and his asso- 
ciates are less entitled to the grateful 
remembrance of their country because 
they were sometimes obliged to know, 
andi were not always able to prevent, the 
regrettable acts of these violent and 
dangerous members of the National 
Party. I really think this question 
of co-operation with persons whom they 
do not quite agree with must have 
frequently been in the minds of leaders 
of Parties in this House. Gentlemen 
opposite must often have had _ to 
consider, during 1884 and 1885, how far 
they could co-operate with .the Irish 
Members. When the Liberals sat on 
the Ministerial side they were in the 
habit of seeing Members of the Opposi- 
tion and of the Fourth Party frequently. 
holding sweet converse with the Iri 

Members, and hatching little plots with 
them, whose meaning was revealed in a 
surprise Division on the following 
day, like the Division on the expedi- 
tion to Tokar. There must often have 
been grave questions of conscience pre- 
sented to the minds of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but they solved those questions 
in 1885 by entering into an alliance with 
the Irish Party. In the conversation 
across the Table which took place the 
other night, the President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks Beach) did 
not venture to deny that the Conserva- 
tive Government of 1885 had deter- 
mined, before they came into office, not 
to renew the Coercion Bill, nor did he 
deny that that decision had been com- 
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municated to the Irish Members. If that 
was not to be called a bargain, it had all 
the substantial effect of a bargain, and it 
carried to the Tory Party the benefits of 
a bargain. I do not suppose that the 
hon. Member for Cork and the other 
leaders of the Irish Party had any more 
difficult question before them during the 
years from 1880 to 1886, than the ques- 
tion of how they were to deal with the 
Fenian Party. Are hon. Members 
opposite aware that the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood expelled Mr. Davitt becaus2 
he founded the Land League? Are 
they aware of that remarkable Resolu- 
tion of the Brotherhood, in which they 
not obscurely threatened the leaders of the 
Irish Constitutional Party with a speedy 
close to their career if they persisted in 
their course of a peaceful Parliamentary 
agitation? These are facts of the utmost 
importance, and facts of which the Com- 
missioners have not a single word to say. 
Surely, to Members of the House of 
Commons, not tied by legal rules, it 
is a most material fact, in enabling us 
to judge the conduct of the respon- 
dents, that the Constitutional leaders 
were continually embarrassed by the 
action of the extreme party. I believe 
the hon. Member for Cork did all he 
possibly could to keep back the extreme 
party, and that, if he had separated him- 
self entirely from it, the results would 
probably have been far worse. But be 
that as it may, 1 entreat the House to 
have some charity for the conduct of the 
Irish leaders in such a difficult position. 
We are told that this is a criminal con- 
spiracy. Hon. Membersseem to think that 
any man guilty of such a conspiracy ought 
to have hard labour. [Mr. Macture: 
Hear, hear!] I will endeavour to show 
the hon. Member who says “ hear, hear” 
that he may have himself been guilty of 
such a conspiracy. Suppose that any 
two barristers, thinking that a colleague 
was not acting up to the strictest standard 
of professional good taste—that, for in- 
tance, he was touting for briefs—were 
to tell an attorney that he ought not to 
employ him, that would be a criminal 
conspiracy. Or suppose any two Prim- 
rose Dames, in the innocence of their 
hearts, said to one another they did not 
think that any good Churchwoman 
ought to give her custom to a 
dissenting grocer, and that they would 
promise one another to do so no longer, 
Mr. Bryce 
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they would be guilty of a criminal 
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conspiracy. i: Macture : Hear, hear ! 
and laughter.| I am glad I carry the 
opinion of the hon. Member with me. 
I put these extreme cases, in which 
really no jury would dream of bringing 
in a verdict of guilty, to show there 
is nothing so terrible in the ex- 
pression “criminal conspiracy.” It 
merely means a conspiracy for which a 
man may be indicted, but as we are told 
that every moment in our lives we are 
imbibing microbes, so I suppose that there 
are few hon. Members who at some 
moment of their lives have not been 
guilty of a criminal conspiracy. The 
moral guilt which is involved in a so-called 
criminal conspiracy dependsentirely upon 
the circumstances of the case. In this 
case, it seems to me that the criminal 
conspiracy for which the respon- 
dents were condemned was one into 
which two-thirds of the people of 
Ireland entered. Hon. Members will 
remember the famous phrase of Mr. 
Burke that he could not draw an indict- 
ment against a nation, but the Commis- 
sioners have found a nation guilty of a 
criminal conspiracy. They have found 
it guilty by omitting to notice or realise 
the fact that it was # whole nation 
that had conspired. Then I come 
to the charge against the respon- 
dents that they have endeavoured to 
obtain the independence of Ireland. 
To endeavour to obtain the independence 
of Ireland would not be an offence 
unless violent means were contemplated. 
Canada is just as much a part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions as Ireland, and 
there exist in Canada societies whose 
aim it is to obtain the independence of 
Canada, or even to obtain the union of 
Canada with the United States, but no 
one thinks of prosecuting the members 
of those societies. If they proposed to 
attain their object in a perfectly legal 
way no one would think of endeavouring 
to prevent them. Looking at the matter 
even from a purely legal point of view, 
it is not necessarily a culpable act to en- 
deavour to obtain the independence of 
Ireland. 


It being half an hour after five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 
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Solicitors 
INFECTIOUS DISEASE (PREVENTION ) 
BILL.—(No 80.) 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 96.) 


SECOND READING. 


Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan): I beg 
to move that this Bill be now read a 
second time. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) : I object. 

Mr. F.S. POWELL: I hope the hon. 
Member will not persevere with his 
objection, as it is very important that 
this stage of the measure should be taken 
as soon as possible, in order that it may 
afterwards be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I would remind the House that 
there is another Bill on the same subject 
a little lower downonthe Paper. That Bill 
was brought in by myself, and I suggest 
that the House should accept both these 
measures, and that they should then be 
referred to a Select Committee, in order 
that the necessary means may be devised of 
carrying out a very effective and desir- 
able reform. I am not prepared to 
accept the Bill of the hon. Member 
opposite unless my own Bill is also read 
a second time to-day, and both of them 
referred to the same Committee, which 
course, I believe, will meet the views of 
the Local Government Board. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset (?).: 
I hope my hon. Friend (Dr. Tanner) will 
not press his objection after what has 
just been stated. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. F. S. Powell) assent 
to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) in the 
event of my right hon. Friend withdraw- 
ing his objection ? 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: Yes. 

Dr. TANNER: But I must really ask 
for some explanation. I shall, however, 
withdraw my objection on the under- 
standing that. both Bills are to be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. F. S. POWELL: What has taken 
place is that the Sanitary Committee has 
been overburdened with work for several 
Sessions, and I have been asked by the 
Committee to marshall the clauses they 
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have been passing into something like 
an appreciable form. They have been so 
marshalled and, in that form, have been 
duly adopted by the Committee. In the 
form they have thus assumed, they will 
be the means of effecting a great saving 
of time and also of expense to: the 
parties. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
this Bill be read a second time.” Motion 
agreed to. 


Billread a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


SOLICITORS (MAGISTRACY) BILL. 
(No. 99.) 


SECOND READING. 


Mr. MACLURE (Stretford) : I beg to 
move that this Bill be read a second 
time. The object of the measure is 
mainly to remove a disqualification under 
which solicitors are at present with 
regard to being able to sit on a County 
Bench of Magistrates. The Bill is 
acceptable to the solicitors in the High 
Court of Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr Maclure.) 


Dr. TANNER: I think this is a 
subject which ought to attract the atten- 
tion of one of the responsible Law Officers, 
or at any rate of some hon. or right hon. 
Gentleman experienced in legal matters, 
who might favour us with his opinion on 
the point. For my own part, I am 
inclined to think that solicitors, who of 
course have some knowledge of law, 
would make very good magistrates. I 
should like to hear why it is that 
solicitors have been hitherto excluded 
from the Bench of Magistrates. It 
appears to me a singular thing that this 
exclusion has been maintained, and that 
there must have been some reason for it, 
and as one of the uninitiated I should 
like some explanation of the fact. The 
House ought, I think, to have the assur- 
ance of some responsible Law Officer that 
this measure would have a_ beneficial 
effect. The only reason that occurs to 
me for the exclusion of solicitors from 
the Magisterial Bench is that they might 
curry favour with the other magistrates, 
and so undermine the administration of 
justice in furtherance of their own pro- 
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fessional ends. I do not know whether | 
they are allowed to act in boroughs. 

An hon. Memper: They can act in 
boroughs. 

Dr. TANNER: Well, if they can act 
in boroughs I do not see why they should 
not also act in counties. 

Mr. MACLURE: Solicitors who are 
made magistrates are to be specially ex- 
cluded under this Bill from acting in any 
Court within the county in which their 
magisterial functions are exercised. 

Dr. TANNER: Am to I understand 
that this Bill will only allow solicitors to 
act as magistrates in districts in which 
they do not practice ? 

Mr. MACLURE: They are not to 
practice in any Court of first instance in 
counties wherein they may act as magis- 
trates. 

Dr. TANNER: And does‘ the Bill 
also exclude their partners ? 

Mr. MACLURE: Yes. 

Dr. TANNER: I am glad ‘to hear 
this, and to have had the explanations 
that have been given on all these points, 
which are certainly germane to the ques- 
tion. But1 would impress on the House 
that it is really very wrong to bring for- 
ward in so crude and imperfect a way 
measures of this kind, especially at a 
time when we are unable properly to 
discuss them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 13th March. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 103.) 


SECOND READING. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 


I beg to move the»Second Reading. In- | J 


quiries having been made by those in- 
terested in the Bill, certain Amendments 
have been agreed to and accepted, and I 
would suggest to the President of the 
Board of Trade that the Amendments 
can be put upon the Paper after the 
Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr, Howell.) 


*Toe PRESIDENT or raze BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): After what the hon. 
Gentleman has said, I hope the House 
will agree to the Second Reading. 

Dr, Tanner 
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Mr. ROYDEN (Liverpool, W. Tox- 
teth): I object. The reason of my ob- 
jection is that the hon. Members for 
Liverpool and opponents of the Bill have 
not yet seen the Amendments. 

Mr. HOWELL: All the Amendments 
have been before the hon. Gentleman 
who has charge of this Bill, and he has 
assented to them as far as possible. But 
it is impossible to get the Amendments 
on the Paper until after the Second 
Reading, which I hope hon. Members 
will agree to. : 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) : 
I regret it is impossible to withdraw 
the objection, as a number of hon. 
Members interested have not seen the 
Amendments. 


Second Reading deferred till to- 


morrow. 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL (No. 70). 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappex, Dublin 
University): I rise for the purpose of 
moving to report Progress, not with 
the view to opposing the Bill, but to 
enable hon. Members-:to put down certain 
Amendments. 

Dr. TANNER: I agree to the propo- 
sition of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, though I would point out that this 
Bill has been in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers for the past fortnight. 

Mr. MADDEN: The Session is still 
oung. 

Dr. TANNER: Inasmuch as I have 
complained about hon. Members not 
seeing these Bills, which are brought 
forward in a crude hasty way, of course 
I will offer no opposition to the Motion. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


URBAN SANITARY AUTHORITIES 
(FURTHER POWERS) BILL.—(No. 157.) 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
to the Select Committee on the Public 
Health Acts Amendment Bill. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six v’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 6th March, 1890. 





The Lord Bishop of Worcester—Took 
the Oath. 


INDIAN COUNCILS BILL—(No. 28.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, as 
I had the opportunity of explaining the 
provisions of this Bill to your Lordships 
when it was read a first time, I do not 
propose on the present occasion to take 
up further time in explanation, and I 
will therefor2 simply move that this B:ll 
be now. read a second time. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2'.” 


*Tne Kart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I have read with great attention 
both the Bill which the noble Viscount 
opposit2 has laid upon your Lordships’ 
Table, the Second Reading of which is now 
moved, and also the Pap2rs which he has 
laid upon your Lordships’ Table in 
connection with the Bill. Iam glad to 
be able to give to the Bill my cordial 
support. My Lords, this question of 
extending the functions of the legisla- 
tive Councils of India is nota new one. It 
has been brought for many years to the 
notice of the Goverament of Indiaby Public 
Bodies of various kinds, the Chambers 
of Commerc2of the different Presidencies, 
and other Associations of different kinds, 
and latterly by the Congress which has 
met in different parts of India since 
1885, that an opportunity should be 
afforded whether legislation is brought 
before the Council or not for an annual 
discussion of. the financial condition 
of the country, and the financial 
proposals of “the Government. It 
has also more recently been suggested, 
and the suggestion came quite as 
much, I think, from the Viceroy and 
his Council as it has come from the 
public, that some opportunity should be 
given whereby members of _ the 
Legislative Councils might address 
questions to the Government, as a course 
which might enable erroneous rumours 
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to be at once corrected, promptly and 
with authority, and so avoid agitation 
and the danger of false rumours being 
disseminated throughout the country. 
Besides this, there have of late been 
proposils made to widen the area of the 
Legislative Council—I mean by that to 
increas? considerably the number of the 
non-official members, and it has also 
been suggested that some system of 
election or selection other than that of 
simple nomination should be applied for - 
the choice of the non-official members. 
My Lords, here in this country and also 
in’ India the public has been led to 
suppose that some action would be taken 
by the Government in these different 
directions, or, at any rate, in respect of 
part of them. So long back as the year 
1885 a statesman who filled the office 
at one time of Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Randolph Churchill, ad- 
vocated the appointment of a Committee 
to consider the different Acts which 
regulate the machinery of the Govern- 
ment of India, including the Legislative 
Councils. He, indeed, pledged the then 
Government, if they had remained 
in office, to propose the appointment 
of such a Committee. Iathe following 
year, 1886, my noble Friend, the 
Earl of Kimberley, who was then Secre- 
tary of State for India, asked your Lord- 
ships to agree to the appointment of a 
Joint Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament for the purpos3 of considering 
the subject and those Acts. That pro- 
posal was agreed to by this House, and - 
{ think some of your Lordships 
were appointed members of that 
Committee. The proposal, however, fell 
through in consequence of the question 
never having, from some reason or 
another, come before the other House of 
Parliament to obtain its concurrence. In 
India, my Lords, my noble Friend, Lord 
Dufferin, after two years of office, made 
a speech on the occasion of the Jubilee, 
in which there was a paragraph so 
remarkable that I venture to read it to 
your Lordships, because I feel in dealing 
with this most difficult subject that 
whatever experience I may have had in 
India is of the past—comparative speak- 
ing long ago—and that your Lordships 
would naturally be guided far more by 
the deliberate opinion expressed by Lord 
Dufferin after having served the office 
of Viceroy for some time than by any 
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opinion that should come from my own 
own pexsonal authority. Lord Dufferin 
said— 


‘*Wide and broad indeed are the new fields 

in which the Government of India is called 
upon to labour, but no longer as of aforetime 
need it Jabour alone. Within the period we 
are reviewing education has done its work, 
and we are surrounded on all sides by native 
gentlemen of great attainments and _ intelli- 
gence, from whose hearty, loyal, avd honest 
co-operation we may hope to derve the 
greatest benefit. In fact, to an administration 
so peculiarly situated as oure, their advice, 
assistance, and solidarity are essential to the 
successful exercise of its functions. Nor 
do I regard with any other feelings thgn 
those of approval and goodwill their 
natural aspiration to be more extensively 
associated with their English rulers in the 
nudministration of their own domestic affairs; 
and glad and happy should I be if circum- 
stances permitted me to extend and to place 
upon a wider and more logical foo ing the 
political status which was so wisely yviven a 
generation ago by that great statesmun, Lord 
Halifax, to such Indian gentlemen as by their 
inflaenoe, their acquirements, and the confi- 
dence of their fellow-countrymen were marked 
ont as useful adjuncts to our Legislative 
Councils.” 
Now, my Lords, a year later, in 1888, 
Lord Dufferin on the eve of his giving up 
the office of Viceroy, alluded to what he 
had said on the occasion of the Jubilee, 
using words which were well weighed, and 
which I cannot believe were uttered by 
Lord Dufferin without previous com- 
munication with the Government at 
home. On the occasion of St. Andrew’s 
Day’s dinner, having quoted the speech 
which he made at the Jubilee, Lord 
‘ Dufferin said, after some other words— 

“T am not the less convinced that we could, 
with advantage draw more yew 4 than we 
have hitherto done on native intelligence and 
native assistance in the discharge of our duties. 
[ have had ample opportunities of gauging and 
appreciating to its full extent the measure of 
good sense, of practical wisdom, and of experi- 
ence by the leading men of India, 
both among the great nobles on the one hand, 
and among the leisured and professional classes 
on the other, and I have now submitted to 
the Home Authorities some personal suggest 
tions in harmony with the foregoing views.” 
My Lords, such having been the inten- 
tions of the Government at home, and 
such having been the utterances of the 
Viceroys of India, in respect to en- 
larging the functions and widening the 
basis of the Legislative Councils, I do 
not think that the Bill now introduced 
by the Secretary of State for India can 
be said either to be uncalled for or 
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in any sense premature. I do not think 
that, after a perusal of the opinions given 
by Lord Dufferin which I have presented 
to your Lordships and placed on the 
Table, and the opinions of the present 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, after com- 
munication with the several Local Go- 
vernments of India, your Lordships can 
consider that the proposals contained in 
the Bill have not been most carefully 
examined into. They have undoubtedly 
met with the approval and concurrence 
of the two succeeding Viceroys, and, with 
a few slight exceptions, they have re- 
ceived the concurrence of the Local 
Governments of India. Therefore, I am 
sure that your Lordsbips may be satisfied 
that in giving, as is proposed by this Bill, 
additional power to the Legislative Coun- 
cils for the discussion of the Budgets, and 
also in giving them the power of inter- 
pellation under certain restrictions, your 
Lordships will be doing a wise act, and an 
act which will strengthen the hands of the 
Government in India. On the subject 
of interpellation I should like to make 
only one remark, and that is, that 
I agree with the proposal made by 
the Bill that it shall not be competent 
to the member who makes the in 
terpellation to follow it up by a Motion, 
and to divide the Council upon the 
question. Ifa latitude of that sort were 
to be allowed, it would have the effect of 
making these Legislative Councils in 
India, which are intended to be, and 
which are, practical bodies, into bodies, I 
am afraid, in the nature of debating 
societies, because there could not, 
in India, be the same result as there is 
in this country of Motions followed by 
Divisions. India is a long way from 
having what is called a Respcnsible Go- 
vernment, namely,an Administration com- 
posed of men who possess a majority in the 
Representative Assembly, and, therefore, 
Motions and Divisions in India would be 
more in the nature of discussions without 
any practical result, than in'the nature 
of the practical business which alone 
ought to be carried on in the Legislative 
Assemblies. My Lords, in a proposal 
that I have seen, which was elaborated 
by the Congress which met lately at 
Bombay, it is proposed that there shall 
be an opportunity given in Legislative 
Council for such Motions to be made and 
Divisions to be taken; and those who 
have made this proposal in India, which, 
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I believe, it is not impossible may come | 


before Parliament here, appear to have 
seen the same difficulty that I have 
pointed out—as to the practical result to 
such Motions, because they propose that 
in case the opinion of the majority should 
not be concurred in by the Viceroy or 
the head of the Local Government, they 
should have the power of over-ruling it ; 
but that, at the same time, an appeal 
should lie to this country to a 
Standing Committee of the other House 
of Parliament, which is to be constituted 
for the purpose of hearing such appeals, 
and that the Standing Committee should 
have the power to call persons before it 
and take evidence, and should then re- 
port their opinion to the other House of 
Parliament on the subject. I think that 
such a proposal as this, making so fun- 
damental a change in the British Consti- 
tution, giving such executive functions 
to a Standing Committee of the other 
Hous: of Parliament, need not be dis- 
cussed further. It only shows, my Lords, 
how difficult it is, however able the 
men may be—-and some of the men who 
are endeavouring to deal with this sub- 
ject are men of great ability and great 
education—to succeed in devising a plan 
which would enable at the present time 
such Motions to be made in the Legisla- 
tive Councils in India, and provide an 
appeal to any authority in this country 
excepting ds now to the authority 
which has the duty of advising Her 
Majesty on all Indian affairs, namely, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 
While I say this, I must remind your 
Lordships that there is ample power by 
the present law whenever any legislation 
takes place in any of these Councils for 
Divisions to be taken upon any clauses of 
any Bill which is, before the Council. 
So far, my Lords, as to the extension 
of the functions of the Legislative Coun- 
cils in India. I now come to another 
part of the subject, and that is, to use the 
words, I think, of the noble Viscount in 
addressing the Governor General in 
Council on the subject -— 

“Her Majesty's Government have been of 
opinion that the time is come when it is 
desirable that public opinion should be more 
largely and variously represented in India.” 
For the purpose of carrying out that 
view it is proposed in this Bill, and as I 
believe rightly proposed, to increase the 
number of the non-official members of 
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the different Councils—the number of 
the non official members of the Council 
of the Viceroy to a moderate extent, and 
the number of members of the local 
Legislatures to a greater extent. My 
Lords, I believe this change is a wise 
one. It is curious to look back even in 
my own personal experience to what was 
the case not very many years ago. In 
the year 1861, when the present law was 
passed, the great difficulty which was 
auticipat.d was to find natives of 
India who would be fit to be mem- 
bers of the new Legislative Coun- 
cils. They were expected to be ex- 
ceedingly few, and it was supposed at 
that time that they would not be of any 
great value because it was supposed, if 
they were put into the Councils, all they 
would do would be to agree with the 
opinions of the Englishmen around them. 
When I was in India 10 years after 
that, in 1872, I found that there were 
in India a certain number, I cannot say 
very many, but there were a certain 
number of men who, from their educa- 
tion, their knowledge of English, and 
their ability and position, were capable 
of rendering most valuable assistance as 
members of the Supreme Legis'ative 
Council, and still more as members of the 
Local Legislatures, and as regards the ap- 
prehension entertained in 1861, that the 
native membersof the Legislative Councils:. 
would not freely express their opinions,_ 
Iam sure any one who has watched of 
late the proceedings of the Legislative- 
Councils, especially in regard to two very 
important measures, one affecting the-. 
land in Bengal, and the other affecting 
the rights of the landowners in the 
Province of Oudh, would find it impossible . 
to deny that the opinions held by. the 
native members were pressed with great . 
ability and firmness, and with perfect . 
independence in the Legislative Council. . 
Therefore, the apprehension that was felt . 
in 1861 has been found to be removed by 
time, and undoubtedly there must be at. 
the present moment very many more- 
native gentlemen in India of education, 
ability, and position, who are capable of 
being usefully placed in the Legislative 
Council than thes> were 12 years 
ago, when I was myself in India. At 
the same time, your Lordships should not, 
I think, suppose that the extension of 
high education in India, although very re- 
mar xable, is verygeneral. Nodoubt there 
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is a very large number of natives of India 
who year by year acquire a moderate 
knowledge of our English education and 
a moderate education in the literature 
and general knowledge of the West ; but, 
at the same time, judging by the actual, 
Returns, and this is one of the things 
that can be reduced to actual proof, 
there does not appear to be a very large 
number of men who have received what 
may be called a thorough English 
education even now. I have sgen some 
very remarkable figures which have been 
taken ,from the records of the 
Universities in India. Almost every 
man in India who receives a_ high 
English education goes to one or other 
of the Universities, and a calculation has 
been made of the total number of men 
who have entered at the Universities in 
the 20 years ending with the year 1883. 
I have added to that, by a calculation of 
my own, an estimate of the number that 
have probably. joined from the year 1883 
down to the present time, adding some- 
thing to the average of the former years 
in order to aliow for the undoubted 
increase in the number of those 
who now go through the Universities. 
The first Arts Examination at the 
Universities does not give any very great 
test of high education; however, as far 
as I can.make out, from the time the 
Universities were first constituted up to 
the present date—that is to.say, in a 
period of 27 years—about 17,000 natives 
of India have passed the first Arts 
Kxamination ; that is, out of about 
80,000,000, which is the whole male 
population of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and the North-Western Provinces. The 
next examination is that of B.A., which 
is a higher standard. Of course, by 


those who know the value of the 
B.A. examination, it may be , said 
that there are many men who have 


passed the B.A. examination who are 
not thoroughly instructed men. The 
total number of natives of India who 
have passed the B.A. examination since 
the year 1863 is about 7,000 out of 
the 80,000,000 males of those four 
Provinces." I now come to the last 
examination, namely, the examination 
for the degree of .M.A:, which is 
very severe, and any native who has 
passed. that: examination is a very 
well-educated man in English knowledge 
and in the. literature and science of the 
The Earl of Northbrook 
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West. A very few more than 1,000 
men out of the 80,000,000 of male popu- 
lation have passed the M.A. Examination 
in the 27 years. Your Lordships will see 
then, that although a knowledge of Eng- 
lish has been diffused over a very large 
‘area, yet the number of really highly- 
educated men in English knowledge and 
literature is exceedingly few as compared 
with the vast population of that country. 
Now, my Lords, I do not mean for a 
moment to assert that it is only the 
gentlemen who have passed those Ex- 
aminations whose opinions and assistance 
are valuable in respect of Indian affairs. 
Far from it. Perhaps the very soundest 
opinions upon all Indian affairs may be 
obtained from men who have Eastern 
knowledge, Eastern experience, and who 
thoroughly understand the country in 
which they live. But I only mention 
those facts as showing thatas regards the 
particular class of education which is now 
coming s° much to the front, the number 
of men who possess it is not so very 
large. My Lords, in regard to this sub- 
ject, I have alluded before to the 
meetings of the Congress called the 
International Congress, which has 
met annually since the year 1885, 
and it would, I think, be wrong 
in me to address any remarks to your 
Lordships upon this question without 
saying a few words upon that Congress, 
because it has attracted so much public 
attention both here and in India. I 
know some of the leading natives im 
India who have taken a prominent part 
in that Congress, and I am perfectly 
satisfied' of the loyalty and thoroughly 
good and hearty disposition towards 
England and tbe English Administration, 
which is felt on the part of a great many: 
Indian gentlemen who have been con- 
cerned in the Congress. I have read a 
great many of their speeches and have 
been struck with the ability and, 
generally speaking, the moderation with 
which they have discussed somewhat 
difficult questions. I think that the way 
in which the Congress is assembled, and 
the necessarily short time they have for 
discussing important questions has very 
much militated against its ‘usefulness 
and—for I wish ‘to speak quite 
frankly upon this question—I greatly 
regret to observe that some of the publi- 
cations issued and circulated by the 
officers .of the Congress,;-not,-so far as I 
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am aware, from any deliberate intention 
on the part of the Congress as: a Body, 
but’ certainly issued on the part of. its 
officers, if not with their authority, 
have been couched in language which 
I believe, if read by any large number 
of the natives, or to any great extent, 
by the natives of India might be decidedly 
dangerous. My Lords, I am not one of 
those who regret these assemblies. I 
think there are advantages to be 
derived from having free expression of 
opinion by the educated classes of India 
on public affairs, but along with those 
advantages we s2e from the experience 
of the Congresses how difficult it is to 
form, even for such temporary purposes, 
anything like representative Bodies 
among the natives of India. It 
will be within the knowledge df those 
who are acquainted with the subject 
that this Congress has not been without 
its disadvantages, because it has excited 
very considerable differences of opinion 
in various parts of India, where the 
natives are of different religious opinions, 
and especially among the Mahommedan 
subjects of Her Majesty in India. Now, 
my Lords, this Congress, and also others, 
have recommended a much larger 
extension of the numbers of the 
Legislative Councils. I believe myself 
that the Bill goes far enough in 
that direction. I believe there 
would be great difficulty in making avy 
much larger increas? in the number of 
the Legislative Council of the Viceroy, 
and a substantial increase has been made 
in the Local Councils. Therefore, I think, 
the noble Viscount in the Bill which he 
has laid on your Lordships’ Table has 
provided fuily for all present needs in 
respect of the increase of numbers. I 
wish to point out to your Lordships 
that there is an essential differenc2 
between the work «lone by the Supreme 
Legislative Council and the Local Coun- 
cils. They require in my opinion very 
different treatment. The principle of 
the Indian Government for many years 
now past, since the time of Lord Mayo, 
has been to decentralise local affairs, 
providing for their management by the 
people of each municipality ordistrict, and 
to give to the Local Governments very 
much more power over their own affairs 
than they used to have inold times. It is 
only by the legislation of 1861 that the 
Local Legislatures have had any power 
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given them at all, and it is to them that 
the task is now given of managing local 
affairs for their own Governments. It is 
obvious there would be very little diffi- 
culty found in selecting natives of India 
belonging to the Local Governments 
living in the different Presidencies 
who would be fit and able to give 
the most valuable assistance to the 
Local Legislatures. But the case is 
very different in regard to the 
Supreme Council. In India we do not 
think it necessary to have a programme 
put forward every year, a8 we have in 
the Queen’s Speech in this country, and 
to be constantly altering the laws of the 
land. Legislation is only carried on in 
India when it is really required,anditmay 
be confined to one or two different parts 
of India only. I remember myself 
during one year being occupied nearly 
the whole time with the Central Provinces 
on the one side, and with Burnia on the 
(ther. I have not seen any plan or 
scheme under which it would be possible 
to appoint anything like representative 
Members to the Supreme Legislative 
Council who could be expscted to supply 
the whole of the information which would 

2 wanted in such an enormous country 
as India, where the subjects to be dealt 
with are so wide and various, and where 
the people are so separated -in interests 
from each other- Then how is the work 
done? The main part of the work in 
the Supreme Council in India is not done 
by speeches in the Council. The main 
part of the work is done by cireu- 
lating the proposals for laws to the 
different Governments, with instructions 
to them to get opinions from all classes 
of peop'e respecting those proposals, and 
then, having received all the information 
they possibly can from outside, to appoint 
a Committee for the purpose of working 
out the details; and the matter 
is only brought before the Supreme 
Council when the greater part of the 
work is already done. That work is 
necessarily heavy, and it occasionally 
happens that two or three years pass 
before projects of lawsare ripe for decision. 
But the work is done with a full know- 
ledge of the opinions of those who know 
most about the subject. I have not yet 
seen, as I said before, any plan by which 
the Supreme [Legislative Council of India 
could be supplemented by any persons 
purporting to represent the ' different 
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parts of that vast country. My Lords, it 
would, in my opinion, bz injurious to the 
intarests of India if the present: state of 
the law should be altered, and the 
Sessions of the Supreme Council con- 
fined to Calcutta. Everybody knows 
that Caleutta does not in any. way 
represent the whole of India. The people 
who live nm Calcutta probably know less 
about India than a great many of your 
Lordships who pay attent‘on to the affairs 
of that country but who have never 
been there. It was always intended 
that the Legislative Council of the 
Viceroy might meet wherever necessary, 
‘so that they might on the spot get all 
the information which wes desirable 
befors passing laws. I well remember 
myself when I wa: in India holding a 
Legislative Council, lasting, I think, a 
week, at the City of Agra, when several 
matters affecting important interests of 
‘the North: Western Provinces were dis- 

-- cussed, and I had the advantage of having 
.the presence of the Lieutenant Governor 

- of the North Western Provinces in 
the Council, and als» of non-official 

- communications with those who were 
-- conversant wit! the matters we had 
to decides. My Lords, I should con- 

. sider that any plan in which any attempt 
. ‘should be made to form a representative 
‘Supreme Council, and t>» make that 
- Council sit at Calcutta, and nowhere 
else, is a plan which would be 
injurious to the interests of India. I 
have seen a plan which is called, I think, 
a ske‘eton scheme, proposed by the 
Congress at Bombay, for the purpose of 
establishing such a Council as I depre- 
- gate, and [ have examined it with all the 
attention which the expression of opinion 
of sueh a Body is entitled to; but I 
must inform your Lordships that I can 
~in no way recommend this plan to 
‘the consideration of Parliament. It 
is a plan under which a system of 
representation based upon po,ulation is 
to be carried out throughout the whole 
' of India. There is to be a registration 
-.of electors; there are to be Electoral 
*~Cauneils ; there is to be representation of 
uninerities ; and there is to be vote by 
‘Ballot. And the result will be the selec- 
tion of some 40 members purporting to 
represent the different parts of India, to 
form pari of the Supreme Legislative 
Council. My Lords, I must express my 
deliberate opinion that in the first place 
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such a system as this, if introduced into 
India, is entirely unsuited to the present 
condition of the country, and in the 
second place that were the Councils of 
India to elect representatives in such a 
manner as that, it would be, in my 
opinion, a serious political danger. My 
Lords, I submit that the basis on which 
this scheme rests, namely, the allotting 
of representation in proportion to popu- 
lation in India, is one which cannot 
be accepted by anyone who has any 
real knowledge of the whole interests of 
the country. The results would be some- 
what peculiar, and the mere stat2ment 
of them, I think, would be sufficient to 
satisfy your Lordships of the impractica- 
bility of any such scheme as this. Half 
of the whole number of members to be 
elected Would be elected from Bengal 
and . Madras, leaving the whole of the 
rest of India to be represented by only 
the other half. To take another way of 
putting it: The province of Bengal with 
Assam would, under this plan, have cs 
many members of this proposed Assem- 
bly as the provinces of Bombay and 
Madras, with, added to them, the Pun- 
jaub. Anyone who knows anything of 
political importance of the different 
parts of India will see at once that such 
a scheme would not give the necessary 
political weight to those parts of India 
which are of the greatest political impor- 
tance. My Lords, I conceive in respect 
to the increase of the numbers of 
thes: legislative Bodies in India the 
wisest course is to work upon the 
lines upon which we have already 
gone, namely, decentralisation. I think 
that the first objeet should be to 
strengthen the hands of Local Legisla- 
tures, and I would even go further than 
the noble Viscount has gone in his Bill 
to give power to the Members of the 
Local Legislatures, but I would leave the 
Supreme Council very much as it now 
stands until some wider experience 
than we have at present is possessed of 
the effect of the measure upon the Local 
Legislatures. Having expressed that 
opinion upon the plan which I have 
seen, I wish to say, my Lords, that, on the 
other hand, I regret very much that the 
Government has not been enabled to 
introduce into this Bill any system what- 
ever by which a portion of the non-official 
Members of the Local Councils, at any 
rate, coud be chosen by some system of 
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election or selection, and not left entirely 
to the system of pure nomination as it now 
exists, On reading the Despatch which 
was addressed by the noble Viscount to 
the present Governor General dn the 
Ist of August last, and which has 
been laid on your Lordships’ Table, 
I find the following paragraph. After 
saying that, in the opinion of the noble 
Viscount, public opinion should’ be more 
largely and variously represented, he goes 
on, not to ask the Government of India 
for their views as to the best manner in 
which this should be done, but to express 
his own opinion most decidedly upon it. 
He goes on to say—- 

‘‘ And this may, in my opinion, be best ef- 
fected by a simple extension of the existing 
system, such as will by increasing the number 
of nominations to the Councils extend the 
circle of selection so as to secure, as far as 
circumstances admit, due representation of 
considerable sections of the community, and 
of administrative knowledge and experience in 
the principal departments of the various Go- 
vernments.”’ 


Now, my Lords, I have a very high respect 
for the noble Viscount opposite. I 
believe he has fulfilled the duties of 
his important office with great ability, 
success, and wisdom ; but, at the same 
time, 1 may venture p:-rhaps to say that 
instead of the opinions which have been 
expressed by the noble Viscount I should 
like to have had the o pinion expressed by 
the Viceroy. I may be wrong; but I 
should think that the Viceroy and his 
Council in India are better able— 
upon matters of this kind a great deal 
bettcrable—to gauge the political situation 
in India, and to expres; to Her Majesty’s 
Government and to the country the 
wisest manner of dealing with the 
affairs of India than even the most 
able Secretary of State. And, my 
Lords, it is a matter of great regret 
to me to find that in these Papers 
we have not ben given the opinions 
which have been expressed by either the 
late or the present Viceroy upon this 
subject. I cannot suppose after the 
expressions us2d by Lord Dufferin, which 
I read to your Lordships at the outset of 
the obszrvations I have to make tc the 
Hous2, that Lord Dufferin is altogether 
against any system of election as applied 
to any part of the Legislative Bodies in 
India ; and, indeed, I have seen it broadly 
stated that Lord Dufferin has expressed 
an opinion in favour of some such system. 
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But, my Lords, however that may be, I 
venture to express the hope that it may 
not be impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to re-consider that portion of 
the Bill, and that they may think it 
would not be right to shut the door, as 
would be done by this Bill, to the intro- 
duction of some system of selection or 
election, at any rate, into the subordinate 
Legislative Councils of India. I have 
no hesitation in saying that with proper 
safeguards some system of selection of 
that kind might be safely carried out. 
While I say that I am standing at a dis- 
advantage, and the reason why I am 
standing at a dsadvantage in this matter 
is because we have not before us the 
opinions of the Government of India upon 
this matter. If I had those opinions I 
should speak with much greater confi- 
dence. No man can be more con- 
vinced than I am of the necessity of 
dealing most cautiously and tentatively 
with this great question. I am, as 
your Lordships will have seen, in 
favour of no wholesale scheme of popular 
representation in India, as popular feel- 
ing exists in India at the present time ; 
but I cannot disguise from myself that 
that idea exists in the opinion of some of 
the most loyal and able men in India, 
that is to say, an opinion in favour of the 
introduction of natives, either by selec- 
tion or election, into the Legislative 
Councils. I should deprecate laying 
down in any Act of Parliament which 
might be passed in this country any plan 
or scheme of selection or election; for 
this reason, our knowledge of India is 
very incomplete in this country. Each 
Province in India differs one from the 
other, and I hold that it is impossible to 
say the same system would answer for 
all—that the system which would suit 
Madras would suit Bengal ; and certainly 
it would be impossible to assert that the 
system which would suit Bengal or 
Calcutta would ‘suit the North-Western 
Provinces or the Punjaub. Therefore I 
say that with our present incomplete 
knowledge it would be necessary 
for us to exercise great caution 
in introducing such a _ system. 
I myself would suggest it might be 
possible to introduce a clause into the 
Bill, enabling the Viceroy in Council in 
India to submit some scheme appointing 
part or the whole of the non-official 
Members of the Local Councils for the 
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consideration of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, and after the 
approval. of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council was given to some 
plan of that kind by propogation it might 
be carried into effect, at any rate, by the 
Local Councils. I myself should not be 
disposed at the present time to go 
further with respect to the Supreme 
Council than, perhaps, allowing the selec- 
tion of a Member. by each of the 
subordinate Legis atures. As the Bill 
proposes increasing the number of Mem- 
bers from six to 12 -I cannot see any 
danger in four or five of them being 
selected by the Local Legislatures ; there 
would then bean ample margin by allow- 
ing the Viceroy to select the number 
necessary to make up the authorised 
number to appoint any men whom he 
might select for the purpose of assisting 
the business he bad in hand. That is my 
view of the matter, my Lords; and if [ 
find any support to the views which I 
have expressed, I should attempt to put 
down on paper those views before the 
Bill goes into Committee, for the purpose 
of giving your Lordships the oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion upon 
the measure, for I am sure it is 
@ measnre which will be greeted 
with great satisfaction in India, but 
which I think requires that small addition 
to make it a perfectly satisfactory 
measure. 

*THe Marquess or RIPON : My Lords, 
I think that it will probably suit 
your Lordships’ convenience if I confine 
any observations I have to make at this 
stage of the Bill to the Ist clause. I 
therefore will not trouble your Lordships 
now with anything selating either to the 
discussion of the Budget or to the 
question of interpellation. I may have 
something to say upon those clauses at @ 
later stage, if your Lordships will allow 
me ; but in order not to take up your 
time more than I have a right to do on 
the present occasion, I will at this 
moment confine myself to what is the 
most important portion of this Bill, in 
some respects, although perhaps not in 
others, namely, the proposed change in 
the. organisition of the Council of the 
Governor General and of the Local 
Councils. My Lords, upon the first blush 
of the matter it would scem, I think, that 
the proposals made by the noble Viscount 
in this Bill are in this respect of a very 

The Earl of Northbrook 
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limited character; because he proposes 
to increase the number of the nominated 
Members in the Governor General’s 
Council io. a minimum of 10 and a 
maximum of 16, there being at present 
@ minimum of six and a maximum of 
12; that is to say, he proposes to give 
power to add four nominated Members to 
the Governor General’s Council, and 
although his proposal n regard to the 
Local Councils is somewhat more exten- 
sive he proposes there only that the mini- 
mum should be eight and the maxi- 
mum 20; at present under the existing 
law the minimum is four and the maxi- 
mum is eight. Therefore, on the first 
blush of the matter it might seem that 
those proposals are not of a very exten- 
sive or very important character. But I 
quite agree with my noble Friend who 
has just sat down, to whose spcech I am 
sure your Lordships listened with the 
greatcst attention and interest, in the 
opinion which he, | think, expressed, or 
which he certainly implied, that any 
dealing with the question of these 
Legislative Councils in India must be 
a most important matter, and, as I 
ventured to suggest to your Lordships 
on the First Reading of this Bill, a 
matter of special importance at the 
present time when this subject is occupy- 
ing the minds of men to so largean extent. 
Now, my Lords, with respect to the mode 
in which any extension of Members in the 
Governor General’s Council or in the 
Local Councils should be carried out. I 
agree very much with what fell from 


-my noble Friend the Earl of Northbrook ; 


and I earnestly hope that Her Majrsty’s 
Government will give great weight to 
what he has said and to the appeal which 
he has made to them to re-consider the 
frame of this clause, so as to render it 
possible for the Government of India to 
introduce into the Local Governments 
especially, and I would go to the extent 
of saying the Governor General’s Council 
also, the principle of election or selection, 
whichever you may call it. Your Lord- 
ships may remember that if some such 
power is not given in this Bill it will 
require a fresh Act of Parliament before 
any change of that kind can be intro- 
duced even into the Local Councils ; and 
we all know, and I think nobody knows 
better than the noble Viscount opposite, 
the difficulty there is in passing an Indian 
Bill through Parliament. Therefore, I 
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go quite along with my noble Friend in 
saying that you should make such a Bill 
as this an empowering Bifl; that you 
should lay down the principle on which 
these Councils are to be constituted ; 
but that you should leave the details 
as much as you can to b: arranged 
by the Government and Lzygislatures of 
India. I must strongly deprecate Bills 
being introduced into Parliament here 
containing very minute regulations in 
respect of these matters. But looking 
at the clauses as they stand, while I 
quite agree in the _ principle that 
adding elected Members to _ these 
Councils would be desirable, I think it 
would be undesirable to increase the 
number of the nominated “'embers—that 
is to say, nominated as the, . eat present. 
And Iam much inclined to think with 
respect to the Governor General’s Council 
that that is tne opinion of the present 
Government of India; because I find in a 
Despatch of Lord Lansdowne’s and his 
Colleagues of the 24th December last 
this passage — 

‘The majority of us’’— 

I do not know whether my noble Friend 
Lord Lansdowne is himself included in 
that majority or not— 

‘* Are of opinion that there should be no 
increase in the number composing the Governor 
General's Council, and that its enlargement to 
the extent proposed will have the effect of 
adding to expenditure without increasing 
efficiency.”’ 

Now, my Lords, I am bound to say that, 
as far as my own experience goes, | think 
that if you increasz the number of nofni- 
nated Members to be selected by the 
Viceroy or by the Governors of Pro- 
vinces you will be only adding to a 
difficulty which already exists, and 
which is experienced in practice. At 
all events, [ can only say that I 
myself found the duty of selecting 
those Members a very difficult one. ‘The 
maximum number was 12. It had been 
the practive of some Viceroys not to fill 
up all the places in the Council. I think 
that was the case sometimes with my 
noble Friend behind me and with others. 
I thought it was. my duty, as far as I 
could, to fill up the numbers with Mem- 
bers who should repressnt various 
opinions upon the Governor General’s 
Council. I must truly say to your Lord- 
ships that I tound the diificulty of 
selecting men who represented the 
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various classes of the community and the 
various sections, of opinion, as well as 
the various localities of India, one of 
extreme difficulty. That these nominated 
Members were intended to be as far as 
it was possible under a system of nomi- 
nation of a representative character. is, I 
think, clear from a perusal of the debates 
and discussions upon the Bill.,of 1861. 
There I think you will find it was 
obviously the intention of my noble 
Friend, Lord Halifax, who was then at 
the head of the India Office, and of Par- 
liament that by means of this system of 
nomination representativesof the different 
parts of India and of the different sec- 
tions of the community should be intro- 
duced into the Governor General’s 
Council and into the other Councils. At 
that time there were no other means open 
to the Government of appointing men to 
these Councils. You could not have had 
at that time anything in the nature of a 
system of election or selection-. In 1861 
you had scarcely anything in the nature 
of Municipal Institutions in India. It 
is one of the many benefits which were 
conferred upon India by the late Lord 
Mayo, that he commenced to establish 
the system of municipal organisation in 
India. That policy of Lord Mayo’s was 
followed out yet more fully by my noble 
Friend the Earl of Northbrook, and since 
then i+ has taken a yet wider extension. 
So that at the present time you have in 
the Municipal Bodies‘of India, as well as, 
I think, in certain other Public, Bodies 
which have sprung up since _ the 
Act of 1861, the means of secaring the 
selection of fitting men to serve in the 
Local Councils, atalle vents,and who would 
be representatives of the diferent parts 
of the country and of different sections of 
native opinion. The great Education Des- 
spatch of Lord Halifax had then borne: but 
little fruit. Now our education is wide- 
spread in India, and it is bearing much 
fruit ; and although my noble Friend the 
Earl of Northbrook spoke of the small 
number of men who have passed through 
the highest educational tests in India 
that number is a growing number, and 
already you have among those men an 
ample field for the selection of persons 
who are well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language (for that is essential, of 
course, to a Member of these Councils) 
and fitted to ta.e part in the, discussion 
and in the consideration of the measures 
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But, my Lords, with respect to pure nomi- 
nation, in the first place,as I have said, it 
is a difficult task for a Viceroy to deter- 
mine who will represent in the best 
manner the various parts of the country, 
or the various interests and classes in the 
country ; and then when he has selected 
the man who he thinks is most likely to 
command influence among his fellow- 
countrymen it not unfrequently happens 
in India, as it not unfrequently happens 
in every other country in the world, 
that the mere fact of the man having 
been selected by the Government and put 
into the Council as their nomineeseriously 
interferes with his influence among his 
fellow-countrymen. Then, again, take 
another case, the case of re-appointments. 
As the noble Viscount very well knows, 
these nominated Members are nominated 
for two years. At theexpirationof the two 
years they have to be replaced. They 
have either to be re-nominated or other 
persons are put into their place. Now, 
take the case of a Member of one of 
these Councils who, in the exercise of his 
fanctions, has thought it his duty, or has 
seen fit for some reason, to oppose the 
measures which have been proposed by 
the Government. Is he to be re-nomi- 
nated at the end of his two years by 
the Governors or Governor General, or 
is he not? There might be many 
reasons in such cases which would 
make it a matter of doubtful propriety 
for the Viceroy or the Governor General 
to re-nominate him ; and yet, if he is not 
re-nominated, he instantly poses as a 
martyr, and he is at once thought by his 
fellow-countrymen to have been put out 
of the Coun®il simply because he had 
been a thorn in the side of the Govern- 
ment, and had opposed their measures. 
Z have had other reasons which have 
led me to that conclusion, a conclusion 
which was strengthened during the time 
that I was in India with regard to the 
difficulty of making those selections with- 
out the aid of some outside body which 
can chooseacertain portion of the members 
as representatives of nativeopinion in these 
Councils. My Lords, it is of great value to 
the Government of India, that their 
measures should be criticised in these 
Councils by men who are face to face 
with them and to whom they can give a 
reply upon the spot. One of the great 
difficulties of the Government of India 
The Marquess of Ripon 
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which are submitted to the Councils. | is the difficulty of making replies to the 


misrepresentations and misunderstand- 
ings which spring up, and which are 
propagated by the Press, whether native 
or European, in all directions. The 
Government of India has not any organ 
in the Press, and, in my opinion, ought 
not to have any organ in the Press ; but I 
am not in the smallest degree afraid of 
any criticism which may be brought to 
bsar upon the Government by the 
members of the Council who are face to 
face with it in the Council itself; and I 
have always been of opinion that such 
opportunity should be afforded them of 
defending their policy in Council. That 
seems to me to be really the difficulty of 
making a selection of men by the 
Governor General or by the Governors, 
and looking to the assistance which it is 
to the Government in these Councils to 
have men who will speak freely with 
regard to their measures, and who will 
afford them, therefore, an opportunity of 
defending their policy, I quite agree 
with my noble Friend behind me in 
thinking that the time has come when 
the object of the Act of 1861, 
namely, the obtaining of a representation 
of native opinions upon these Councils 
may be best secured by providing that a 
portion of their members should be 
chosen by some such Bodies as the larger 
Municipal Bodies, or other Public Bodies, 
to be selected, not as I think by an Act of 
Par'iament, but by an Act of the Indian 
Legislature. Now, my Lords, of course, 
as my noble Friend has pointed out, we 
are discussing this question to-night at 
some disadvantage, because we have not 
before us the full opinions of my 
noble Friend the Marquess of Dufferin 
with respect to this part of the matter, 
and neither have we any definite ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of 
the present Government of India, be- 
cause, so far as concerns the Go- 
vernor General’s Council, they do not 
appear to agree with the proposals 
of the Bill. The noble Viscount opposite 
has laid upon your Lordships’ Table an 
extract from the Minute of my noble 
Friend Lord Dufferin, made on the 6th 
November, 1888, and as was pointed out 
by the noble Lord who has previously 
spoken, Lord Dufferin subsequently to 
that date, towards the end of November, 
in a public speech which he made in 
Caleutta, msde known to the publ’c the 
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fact that he had submitted his opinions ' 


upon thes2 questions to the Government 
at home. It is really no use to pretend 
that we have not reason to believe that 
the Minute of my noble Friend Lord 
Dufferin went beyond the extracts 
which have been given to us in these 
Papers, and touched upon the very 
question of the introduction of a repre- 
sentative or elective element into the 
local Councils. The public has been 
favoured with a document which 
purports to give a much larger 
portion, at all events, of the Minute of 


‘my noble Friend. That document, I 


suppose, got out to the public in some 
surreptitious and improper manner, 
which recalls to us the famous incident 
of Mr. Marvin ; but we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that that document is 
the public property, illegitimately ob- 
tained undoubtedly, but it is before the 
public; and I do, therefore, venture to 
think that the noble Viscount would do 
well while condemning, as he is most 
justly entitled to condemn, the means by 
which that document may have been 
obtained and made public, nevertheless 
not to follow a course which a little par- 
takes of the fabled policy of the ostrich, 
and to refuse to put us in possession of the 
real facts of the case with regard to the 
Minute of my noble Friend Lord Dufferin. 
I think that is the fair course to take 
towards Lord Dufferin, and 1 certainly 
think it is the fair course to take towards 
this House. I do not deny that I am 
discussing this question in the belief that 
Lord Dufferin has expressed an opinion 
which is favourable to the introduction 
of an electoral element into the Local 
Councils. That is an opinion of the 
greatest importance, pointing entirely 
in the direction in which I myself 
think it would be wise and judicious 
to proceed, and giving great support to the 
views which I myself have been induced 


to adopt by the consideration which I 


have been able to give to this question, 
not now for the first time, with regard to 
the course which itis desirab!e to pursue. 
{ go quite along with my noble Friend 
who has just down in his desire to see 
the elective or representative element 
introduced into the Local Councils. I 
think that if that step is taken it would 
be desirable to introduce an element 
very likely in the manner suggested by 
my noble Friend, namely, by the selec- 
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tion of Members from the Local Council 
to the Governor General’s Council, but 
to introduce an element of election or 
selection, if you like to call it so, into the 
Governor General’s Council also. And_ 
1 will tell your Lordships why. 1 am 
not at all surprised that my noble 
Friend should desire to proceed with 
great caution in regard to this question ; 
but I think it is most desirable that what 
you do now in the present state of public 
fee.ing upon this subject in India should 
be of such a kind as to afford a fair 
ground for expecting that it will have a 
reasonable degree of permanence. 1 
think nothing would be worse than to 
do a little now, and then to be pushed to 
do a little more a few years hence. I 
do think that if you so far open the door 
of the Governor General's Legislative 
Council as to admit into it the infusion 
of a representative element, you may be 
able to rest for a reasonable time. No- 
body attempts to talk of finality in these 
matters in reference to any Bill which 
might be passed now; but if you 
leave the Governor General's Council 
altogether out of your purview, and deal 
only with the case of representatives in 
the Local Councils, I think you will not in 
any degree check the demand which is 
being made for a representative element 
inthe Governor General’s Council ; and | 
think you will fail in the object, which 
I believe to be the object of the noble 
Viscount opposite, namely, to make such 
a change in those Councils at the present 
time as will give fair and reasonable 
satisfaction to the public desires. My 
noble Friend who spoke last said he felt 
this Bill was not at all premature. I 
entirely agree with him ; indeed, I should 
be inclined to express a regret that some 
measure of this kind was not introduced 
at an earlier period. I regret that it was 
not introduced at the time when my noble 
Friend, Lord Dufferin, expressed his 
views upon the subject. I am not wish- 
ing to make any sort of attack upon the 
noble Viscount oppcsite on this point. 
Very far, indeed, from it. I admit all the 
difficulties of passing Bills of this kind 
through Parliament, and I do not there- 
fore wish to make this in any sense a 
hostile criticism; but I do think 
that the sooner this question is dealt 
with upon a wide and sufficient basis, 
to form a resting place for a time, the 
better it will be for all parties, and the 
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more conducive to the safety of our posi- 
tionin India. My Lords, if I might be 
pardoned in regard to this question of 
representation and nomination for giving 
you my own actual. experience in re- 
spect to it, 1 would just ‘allude to a fact 
which took place during the time of the 
discussion of that Bengal Rent. Bill of 
which my noble Friend spoke. That was 
a Bill,as your Lordships will recollect, 
which dealt with very important 
questions. It dealt with the question of 
the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Bengal. It wasa very hotly 
contested Bill, and I was very desirous 
of. obtaining upon the Council an able 
and trusted representative of the land- 
owning interest. I wish I could have 
obtained a representative of the ryots’ 
interests ; but that, of course, was impos- 
sible. The Government had to re 
present the interests of the ryots, 
but it was very important for them to 
obtain a thoroughly trusted representa- 
tive of the Bengal landowners. What 
did Ido? I thought the best plan was 
to go tothe British India Association and 
to another Association which represented 
the landowning interest in Bengal, and 
to say to them—‘“If you will recom- 
mend me a person in whom you have 
confidence to represent your views 
upon the Council, if I think him 
a. fit and proper man for the pur- 
pose, I will appoint him.” And I 
did that twice. The gentleman who 
was first selected resigned, and I 
applied again to the same Bodies and 
they made me a second nomination. 
Both those nominations were accepted. 
As my noble Friend has said, both these 
gentlemen represented the views of the 
landowners of Bengal with the greatest 
ability, and they were of the greatest 
service in discussing the Bill in Select 
Committee. I secured what I wanted, 
namely, that when they made any com- 
promise and agreed to any arrange- 
ment they should do it as the repre- 
sentatives of the landowners; and that 
they should not be looked upon as Go- 
vernment nominees, whose proceedings 
could be easily and readily disavowed. 
My Lords, I advocate the adoption gener- 
ally of a course of that description, 
which I am contident was of very great 
assistance in passing the measure to 
which I have referred, and I think 
if my noble Friend, Lord Dufferin, 
The Marquess of Ripon 
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were here to-night he would have agreed 
with me that the gentleman who repre- 
sented the landowners in the Council 
when he became Viceroy was of the great- 
est assistance to him ; and that although 
he fought his battle gallantly and: 
determinedly he still was of very 
great assistance in passing the Bill 
through the Legislature. My Lords, for 
these reasons I do sincerely hope that 
the noble Viscount will listen to the 
suggestions of my noble Friend the Earl 
of Northbrook, and will consider and 
somewhat widen and open the clauses of 
this Bill. If he does not, I shall regret 
the increasz of the number of members. 
if, they are all to be nominated. I believe 
you will only aggravate the difficulties 
of the present situation ; but if he willin- 
troduce the measure which has been sug- 
gested with regard to the election by 
constituted Bodies, then I believe the 
noble Viscount will have done a very 
desirable thing for the Government of 
India, that he will have organised these 
Councils upon a basis which will be 
calculated to possess a very considerable 
amount of permanence, and that he will 
deserve the hearty thanks of all who are 
interested in the future of our great 
Indian Dependency. 

*Viscounr CROSS: My Lords, I have 
to thank you for the way in which this 
Bill has been received. When I had the’ 
honour of introducing it the other night, 
certain objections were raised by noble 
Lords opposite to certain portions of the 
Bill, and I am very glad to find from the 
debate to-night, that by the Papers which 
I have laid upon the Table of your Lord- 
ships’ Honse, since the Bill was intro- 
duced, I have entirely done away with 
the objections then raised to certain por- 
tions of this measure. About these ques- 
tions it is unnecessary, therefore, for me 
to say anything further. I must thank the 
noble Earl opposite for the speech he has 
made for several reasons. In the first place, 
I think it was an admirable speech, and 
one which I believe will do a great deal of 
good ; and, secondly, it has saved me from 
stating a number of things which have 
been much better stated by the noble Kar} 
than I could possibly have stat-d them. 
Anyone, I am certain, who has had any- 
thing to do with the Government of India 
knows the necessity of care and caution 
when you consider the vast interests at 
stake in that country with which you 
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have to deal. It is unnec2ssary for me 
to dilate in your Lordships’ House upon 
the size of India, upon the number of 
races, or, I may say, nations ; upon their 
differences in creed and in manners and 
customs, frdf{n one end of India to the 
other. As was well siid by the late Sir 
Henry Maine, in speaking of India, there 
is no more res:mblance between a Pun- 
jaubee and a Bengalee, between an Indian 
of Hindustan and an Indian of Malabar, 
than there is between an Englishman and 
a Roumanian, or between a Spaniard and 
a Swede. But it is not only that there 
are differences of race and creed, but 
there are other distinctions, as regards 
education and other matters. The noble 
Lord has given the House several sets 
of statistics, about what may be called 
the higher education of the people of 
India ; but I think it is necessary to give 
also statistics with regard to educa- 
tion among the lower classes of natives. 
We have to deal with 190,000,000 of 
Hindoos and 50,000,000 of Mahommedans 
who inhabit India. I believe, as far 
as the population of British India is 
concerned, we may take it as being 
200,000,000. But the latest information 
I had from Lord Dufferin was that you 
can only take about 5 or 6 per cent. of 
that vast population of 200,000,000 as 
being able to read or write, and about 1 
per cent. of it as being able to speak 
English; and even of the 10 or 12 
millions who may be said to have that 
moderate amount of education, namely, 
the capacity to read and write, about 
three-fourths. cannot be said to have 
really anything more than a rudimen- 
tary education. I am in great hopes 
that all that has been done, and all that 
is being done at the present moment, 
will vastly increase the amount of educa- 
tion in that country, and more rapidly 
than has hitherto been the case. I think 
there are signs of improvement from one 
end of India to the other in that direc- 
tion ; but that:all shows how careful we 
must be in dealing with matters of that 
kind, and that we should not take a step 
from which it: may be difficult to recede 
promptly should it not answer, This 
debate has settled three points. In the 
first place, it has shown that no man in 
his senses would ever think of haying 
Parliamentary constituencies there* such 
as we have in England. They are abso- 
lutely unsuited: to the Eastern habits’ and 
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absolutely unsuited to a country like 
India. But I go one step further, and I 
say that my second point is that no one 
in his senses would ever think of intro. 
ducing into India in its present state any- 
thing like our English Parliamentary 
Government. That is a matter which 
you must put aside absolutely and 
entirely from your view. Just think 
how entirely different are the conditions 
of the two countries. What is the 
meaning of an adverse vote here? It 
means, according to Parliamentary 
Government, that the Govetnment has 
to retire, and that some other Govern- 
ment must take its place. But in India 
what is there to take the place of the 
Government? The Government itself 
cannot change its officers, and that 
Government is nct responsible, except 
morally, to any local authority, but is 
responsible to the Sovereign and to the 
Imperial Parliament. That Govern- 
ment must remain paramount, and must 
continue the paramount power in the 
country. whatever the votes of the 
Council may be. Thirdly, I think, that 
everyone was entirely agreed that there 
was a vast difference between the 
Supreme Council and the Local Councils. 
I thought the doctrine laid down by the 
noble Karl as regards the Supreme 
Council was that which was almost 
universally held, as I believe it to be 
absolutely true, namely, that it is one of 
the most dangerous things you can do 
rashly to touch the Supreme Council of 
India. Bunt do notthink, my Lords, because 
I say that we must exercise caution, or 
because I have laid down those main 
principles-which I believe are universally 
agreed upon, that either myself or the 
Government to which I have the honour 
to belong have not the fullest wish to 
extend the representative elements as far 
as possible—to throw the Government of 
India open to the natives themselves, and 
that we are not glad to avail ourselves of 
their services in the interests of the 
country as far as that can be safely done. 
There is no doubt that the intelligence, 
knowledge, experience, and ability of a 
vast number of the natives of India is of 
great value to the Government of that 
country, and it would be very difficult 
to hold the position we do in that country 
unless we take every advantage of their 
services whenever we can. But have we 
not taken steps in that direction? “First, 
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we have the Local Councils already 
largely decentralised ; we have decen- 
tralised finance; we have increased local 
responsibility. I, for one, am perfectly 
prepared to add to that responsibility 
and to decentralise further as far as we 
em doso. We have had the municipal 
legislation of the noble Earl, the Local 
Board legislation of the noble Marquess. 
All this shows that we have been 
willing and ready to avail ourselves 
of the experience, knowledge, and 
intelligence of the native men from 
time to time as far as it can possibly 
be of service to us. Now I must say 
that I have taken one or two steps 
still further in that direction. Acting 
upon the Report of the Public Service 
Commission, I have practically thrown 
open more offices to the natives than were 
before available to them. By altering 
the age of the candidates from 19 to 23, 
I have done a great deal in order to 
enable the Indian natives to take advan- 
tage of thatchange in the PublicService— 
I will not call it concession, because I 
believe it is an act of justice—and to 
enable them to come over here and com- 
pete with their British fellow-subjects as 
they may beinclined todo. All that shows 
that the Government are not backward in 
availing themselves of native assistance 
where they can safely get it; and I say 
without hesitation, and the noble Earl 
and the noble Marquess have I am glad to 
say said the same’ thing, that this Bill is 
taking a longer step in the same direction. 
We have enlarged the numbers of the 
several Councils; we have given them 
the power of interpellating ; we have 
given them the power of discussing the 
Budget even on those occasions when it 
is not necessary to introduce legisla- 
tion for the purpose of the year’s finance. 
All those are steps in the same direction. 
Now, the only fault that is found with 
this Bill, as far as I understand, is not 
with regard to anything which is 
contained in it, but as to something 
which has been left out of it; and 
the sole question, as far as I can 
gather from this debate, is really 
whether, as far as the Local Legislatures 
are concerned, there is to be any system 
of election, or whether there is not. The 
Government came to the conclusion that 
the state of India was not ripe at present 
for this principle of election. The time, 
no doubt, will come when the situation 
The Marquess of Ripon 
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We have had the 
Municipal Councils; we have had the 


will be altered. 


Local Boards. There is no doubt that 
when first established they were, in 
many cases, comparative failures. The 
experience which has been gained in 
later years has shown that they are 
gradually rising to the responsibility 
which has been placed upon them, and 
on many occasions they have done ex- 
cellent service, and they are very good 
institutions for the country. But suf- 
ficient time has not elapsed in order to 
enable us to form an accurate judgment 
as to the good work which, in the long 
run, they may do. Now, how is this 
question to be dealt with? The noble 
Marquess has said it is a very invidious 
duty for the Viceroy or for the Governors 
to nominate those Members of the Coun- 
cil. But the noble Earl and the noble 
Marquess have both avoided a very im- 
portant point in discussing this question 
of representation, and that is, where are 
your constituencies to be found? I have 
heard no light thrown upon that subject 
by them, except the statement that there 
aresuch things as Municipalities and Local 
Bodies. But the Municipal Bodies are 
not chosen for the purpose of interesting 
themselves in questions which deeply 
affect the millions of ryots throughout 
India, but merely for the purpose of 
dealing with local matters; and I should 
think they were, probably, the most 
unfit persons in many cases to represent 
the mass of the ryots or cultivators 
from one end of India to the other. 
Universities are mentioned. Can anyone 
say the Universities would really repre- 
sent the whole interests of India? There 
are no doubt Commercial Bodies, such as 
the British India Association, and 
Chambers of Commerce, but they 
are not Bodies known to the law, and it 
would be very difficult to give them a 
legal status for this particular purpose. 
Now, one word has fallen from my noble 
Friends which I think we ought to bear 
in mind. They have spoken of both 
election and selection. To my mind it 
is quite clear that the Governors should 
have this power of selection. The noble 
Marquess has given an instance of what 
happened in his own case when he was 
in India. What he wanted in that case 
specially was to have the advice of 
someone who was perfectly well acquainted 
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landlord class in dealing with the ques- 
tion of the particular Province which they 
were dealing with. What did the noble 
Marquess do? He immedintely consulted 
the British India Association, because he 
thought they represented the very class 
whose interests were going to be affected. 
When he consulted them they selected 
a man whom they presented to him, and 
he, having satisfied himself that he was as 
good a man as he could obtain for the 
purpose, immediately »cccpted him and 
nominated him to the Council. And he 
says he did that twice, and that in both 
cases it was done with the most excellent 
results. In my opinion. that is very 
much the course that might fairy be 
pursued under this Bill standing as it is. 
I have no objection, quite the contrary, 
that the Viceroy should consult any of 
those Bodies he chooses ;' that he should 
apply, say, to the Municipality of Cal- 
cutta or to the Universities, or to thé 
Chambers of Commerce, or to the British 
India Association, and siy to them— 
‘You nominate one or two men to me,and 
I will appoint them to my Council when 
Lam satisfied that they ought to be there.” 
That is what my noble Friend did. But 
in those cases, as he says, they came 
practically as the repres-ntatives of the 
landlords ; and so with regard to these 


representatives, nominated by these 


Bodies, approved by the Governor or 
Lieuterant Governor, or Viceroy, as the 
case might be, there would be a process 
of szlection according to the will of these 
Bodies, to be followed by nomination on 
the responsibility of the Viceroy or 
Governor or Lieutenant Governor. In 
that way either of these Bodies might 
render good service to the Government 
of India—as good service as that which 
the noble Marquess received from the 
gentlemen whom he appointed. I do 
not know whether any of your Lordships 
happened to see in the 7%imes the other 
day a short notice of this Bill. If so, if 
I remember rightly, t'1is question was 
there raised. One of the Indian papers 
which generally takes rather a liberal 
view of there matters had said thai 
although there was no representation by 
election introduced into the Bill yet they 
were satisfied that probably it might be 
wise to leave that for the future ; but 
there was a statement made by one 
gentleman who is very well known 


in India and v2ry much resnected there, | 
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and who has been very much interested 
in all these Congress movements. I 
mean Sir Madhava Rao. It was stated 
in the Times, and I have every reason to 
believe it to be true, that he wrote in this. 
way to Madras— 

‘*T do not much care about the non-conces- 
sion of popular election, because careful 
observation and experience convince me that 
popular election at present would have ensured 
the failure of the extended Councils, whereas 
nomination would probably be their suc- 
cess.” 


And as you have to make a fresh 
start in regard to the right of interpella- 
tion it is of the highest pessible 
importance, when you are increasing 
the numbers of natives to be introduced 
into the Councils, that they should 
be carefully selected for the purpose of 
assisting the Government in carrying out 
this new plan, and not for the purpose of 
thwarting it, or bringing forward 
crotchets of their own. I think in 
the few words whicn I have said, 
I have exactly stated the position. 
I think that it is wiser and safer 
to leave the power of nomination to 
the Viceroy, Governor, or Lieutenant 
Governor ; and that, as in the case of the 
Act of 1861, a Despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State should accompany the Act, 
advising the Viceroy with regard to 
selecting the persons so to be added to 
the Councils that they should consult 
such Bodies as they might think best in 
their own minds and such as might be 
suggested to them for nomination ; but 
that they should be nominated to the 
Council by the Viceroy, or Governor, or 
Lieutenant Governor on their responsi- 
bility, although it would be practically 
by the Bodies who might be consulted. 
I think that it would be much safer that 
we should act in that way than in an 
other, and that you should let the Bill 
stand as it sis, remembering that in the 
proposed Despatch it would be pointed 
out distinctly to the Viceroy that he 
might get all the assistance he could 
from the highly-educated, commercial, 
agricultural, and other classes, and that 
in regard to persons who were recom- 
mended by the Bodies to whom he had 
applied, he should exercise his own dis- 
cretion and nominate them, if he thought 
fit, on his own responsibility. 

*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, first of all, I wish to assure the 
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noble Viscount that in anything I say 
{ do not intend in the slightest degree 
to speak in a hostile manner of his view. 
I look upon the Bill not as a long step, 
as he has called it, because I think a long 
step would scarcely be wise as regards 
the affairs of India, but as a sub- 
stantial step in some respects, and I 
will certainly welcome the Bill. I will 
presently say something on the subject 
of the Councils, but there is in the Bill 
one very important change, indeed, apart 
from the question of Councils, and that 
is a right of int2rpellation, To give the 
right of interpellation, I believe, is the 
right thing to do; but, at the same time, 
T would not have your Lordships imagine, 
and I am sure those who are acquainted 
with India will not imagine, that it is a 
slight matter. The giving of a right of 
interpellation must be, as the noble 
Viscount has said, very carefully guarded. 
[t must be obvious to anyone who knows 
the Parliamentary system that the right 
of interpellation may be made the means 
of harassing a Government, and unless 
the Government retains, as it will by this 
Bill, the full power of declining to 
answer where it thinks that. to answer 
would b2 prejudicial to the public in- 
terests, I think the granting of the right 
of interpellation might lead to dangerous 
consequences, but, having said that, I 
must say that I think the time has come 
—and I think that is the opinion of 
most men who are experienced in 
regard to Indian affairs—when it is 
desirable to give the right ; but in giving 
that right we must weigh the reasons 
against it, and [| think the reasons in 
favour of conferring the right outweigh 
the reasons against it. The Government 
is perfectly helpless, as things exist, in 
regard to meeting the constant attacks 
which are made upon it. You have a 
free Press, which is not careful or sparing 
in its denunciations of the Government, 
and you have statements made, very 
often erroneous in fact, as well as poison- 
ous and malicious in intention, and 
though, as it seems to me, there may 
be some danger accompanying the giving 
of this power, the reasons for giving it 
outweigh the danger, and it will 
be for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment in the long run that it should be 
given. I will only make one remark 
for the purpose of the noble Viscount 
considering ‘it. It has occurred to me 
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that some great crisis night occur in the 
affairs of India, though I hope there i§ 
no occasion to fear anything of the sort ; 
but, of course, many things may occur in 
so vast a country, when the right of 
interpellation ought to be entirely sns- 
pended ; and it seems tome to be worthy 
of consideration whether the Governor 
General should not on this subject pos- 
sess the same power as he possesses on 
every other subject, namely, that he 
should be able, on his own responsibility. 
to suspend altogether the right of inter- 
pellation. That is obviously a differ- 
ent matter altogether from objecting to 
answer questions which may be addressed, 
because particular questions may be in 
themselves a source of objection and 
annoyance, and it would be only for the 
purpose of giving the Governor that 
necessary power which, in the case of 
autocratic Government:, must be lodged 
somewhere. With re rard to the discus- 
sion of the Budget, I think no one of 
experience contends that that ought not 
to be conceded. But to allow Motions 
upon the Budget when there is no Bill 
before the Legislative Council, would . 
be most disastrous and would lead to dis- 
cussions without aim or objects. It 
would be quite contrary to our own 
practice that Members should be at liberty 
to make all kinds of proposals. It is 
desirable, on the other hand, that there 
should be some opportunity of expressing 
opinions upon the Budget of the year, 
even though no legislative measure is 
to be passed. Then with regard to the 
other matter alluded’ to by my noble 
Friend the Earl of Northbrook, as well 
as my noble Friend behind me, I mean 
the constitution for the future of the 
Legislative Council. Iam far from not 
admitting that this is a matter of 
great delicacy, and on which there may 
be great differences of opinion as 
to whether the time has come or 
not for going beyond’ the nomination 
system. | agree with my noble Friend 
behind me that it is unfortanate, though 
I do not throw the least. blame on the 
noble Viscount in that respect, that this 
matter was not dealt with two or three 
years ago. As my noble Friend re- 
minded the House, an inquiry was sug- 
gested at one time which would have 
directed itself to this point, and the result 
of that inquiry would no doubt 
have been some legislation. But that 
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inquiry did not take place, and I 
think it is to be regretted that an oppor- 
tunity has been given for a good deal of 
agitation in India upon the subject which 
would not have arisen if the matter 
had been dealt with earlier. But 
before I go to the particular provisions 
of this Bill, I should like to clear myself 
entirely from any possible imputation on 
the question of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. I quite concede that it is en- 
tirely chimerical to entertain the 
notion that you can have a Parliamen- 
tary system in India. That it would be 
inconsistent with the whole system of 
our Government in that country, and not 
merely inconsistent with our system 
of government in that country, but 
inconsistent with the condition of 
the populations of India, the state of 
their civilisation, and the whole of the 
circumstances of the country. I cannot 
pretend toa tithe of the knowledge of 
India which many noble Lords in this 
House possess ; but the slightest know- 
ledge of that country will, I think, 
convince anyone that the notion of a 
Parliamentary representation of so vast 
a country—almost as large as Europe— 
containing so large a number of different 
races is one of the wildest imagina- 
tions that ever entered the minds of men. 
But while I say this, I am not at all 
inclined to disregard the progress which 
has been made in that country, or the 
efforts which have been made by the 
Congresses held in that country, though 
I do not know that they have been on 
all occasions marked by wisdom and 
statesmanship ; still I believe that the 
native gentlemen who have taken part 
in these Congresses have done so with 
good motives and with loyal intentions, 
and I think we may legitimately con- 
sider and give every weight to the 
opinions they have expressed. At the 
same time, it would be a matter of regret, 
as the noble Earl (Northbrook) has said, 
that we should not take this opportunity 
of taking a little longer step than the 
noble Viscount has taken, and that longer 
step is to introduce some elective 
elements into the Legislative Councils. 
The noble Viscount asks, Howisthat to be 
done? I agree with my noble Friend 
behind me that no one in this country is 
really competent to carry out a scheme 
in detail for establishing a system of 
election in India, and I should not 
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venture even to express an opinion in 
favour of it if I did not know that men 
far more competent than I am have, 
after full consideration of the matter, 
come to the conclusion that the time has 
arrived when that should be done. My 
noble Friend alluded to Lord Dufferin’s 
opinion upon this subject. I am sorry 
to be obliged to repeat what he said, but 
it is no use to blink the matter. The 
opinions of Lord Dufferin are known 
to allt he world. I smypathise entirely 
wthi the feeling on the other side of the 
House at those views having become 
known by a scandalous divulgence of 
public correspondence. The Minute 
which is now published I now know, 
which I did not know before, must be an 
authentic Minute, because there is an 
extract in the Papers which have been 
laid before the House agreeing with it 
word for word. Now, in that Minute 
which has been no doubt stolen and 
published, we have the opinions of Lord 
Dufferin, which, as [ have said before are 
known to all the world, in favour of 
election to the Legislative Councils ; and 
however much I regret—and I cannot 
condemn too strongly the manner in 
which those opinions have been made 
known—we cannot divest ourselves of 
that knowledge which we possess. But 
if we had not that knowledge—improperly 
acquired as it has been——not by me, but 
by those who have published it, we 
should have the right to strongly press 
the Government to give us the opinions 
of Lord Dufferin. Lord Dufferin was 
the last Viceroy, and he could, therefore, 
form an opinion worth knowing on the 
subject. Lord Lansdowne, I am sure, 
would be the first to admit that he has 
not had sutlicient time in India to be 
able to mature an opinion which can be 
possibly entitled to the same respect as 
that of the Viceroy, who gave his opinion 
after nearly the whole of his term of 
office had expired, and after he had had 
ample time to satisfy himself on any 
subject which he might have considered. 
I again say, my Lords, I do not at all 
wish to make this Bill the subject of 
attack ; but I think it is scarcely fair to 
Parliament that we should have to 
legislate upon such an important matter 
as this without having in our hands the 
opinion of Lord Dufferin, who has had so 
recent and full an experience of the 
affairs and Government of India. I 
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again press upon the Government that, 
it being known to all the world what the 
opinion of Lord Dufferin is, it is perfectly 
in vain to attempt to exclude that 
opinion from any discussion of the 
subject My noble Friend, Lord Duf- 
erin, who is an experienced man of 
affairs, must have practically considered 
the matter, and must have brought 
himself to the opinion, after consi- 
deration, that there were means in 
India by which the selection could have 
been carried out. We know him too 
well to suppose that he would have pro- 
mulgated the opinion without the fullest 
consideration. He so plainly alludes to 
it, both in his Jubilee speech and in his 
speech on St. Andrew’s Day, as to make 
it certain that he would not have spoken 
as he did unless he had made up his 
mind that this was not a mere academical 
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opinion, but was a measure which 
could be practically carried into 
effect. I shou d like to know what his 


practical suggestions were. If I had been 
Secretary of State I should have asked 
him what were the suggestions he had to 
make and for the details of his plan and 
for some notion of what he thought was 
best to be done. But my noble Friend, 
and as I thought most wisely, has 
abstained from going into details on this 
subject, and I agree with him that 
we should only pass an_ enabling 
Bill. If you are of opinion that election 
in any shape should be introduced, you 
should enable the Governor General in 
Council to frame a measure to be sent 
home to be approved by the Government 
here if they think fit. There can be 
nothing more disastrous in the future 
than to attempt to pass Bills in this 
country, laying down details with regard 
to the government of such a country as 
India, and there is not merely the diffi- 
culty in passing such Bills, but the 
difficulty of amending them. Just 
imagine: We might, after passing 
a Bill, which we hope and_ believe 
would work well—it might be, on the 
whole, a sound and healthy measure— 
we might find, as almost always happens, 
that there were some defects in it 
requiring amendment. But if that were 
so, they could only be amended by 
another Act of Parliament, and I think 
any of us who have been engaged in 
politics in this country know that, how- 
ever great the necessity for passing 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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an Act may be, it is very difficult 
to get it passed, and although | the 
Government might command a majority, 
there are very often persons who will 
for a hundred reasons prevent that 
Bill even being discussed. Consi- 
der the difficulty of the position you 
would be in if, after passing an Act 
of Parliament laying down details for 
the government of India, you found 
yourselves practically unable to get an 
amending Bill passed through the House 
of Commons. It ought to be a maxim with 
regard to all our legislation in referenee 
to India to avoid detail legislation and to 
trust to the wisdom of the Viceroy in 
Council, subject to the approval of the 
Government at home to deal with de- 
tails. I should have thought it was 
possible, my Lords, to frame some mea- 
sure for allowing either Municipalities 
or Public Bodies to elect or to send up 
two or three names out of which the 
Governor General might select such a 
man as he desired. The noble Viscount 
says the Viceroy might practically do 
the same thing as my noble Friend 
(Lord Ripon) successfully did him- 
self in the two instances which he 
mentioned. I would reply to ‘him that 
you have in India as everywhere else to 
consider not merely ‘the thing which is 
to be done itself, but the mode in which 
itis to be done. You have to satisfy men’s 
minds. All these questions are brought 
forward by a comparatively small body, 
but at the same time it is a body of im- 
portance. You have created educated 
natives, and their influence will tend to 
increase, and they will hold opinions which 
thougli they may not find utterance still 
exist in the minds of a great many more 
people than appears on the surface. 
Looking at the state of the world at pre- 
sent I need not ask any practical man 
whether these demands will not in- 
crease. I think they will increase, and 
they will have to be taken some notice of. 
My feeling is this: that if you can safely 
—and upon this the whole matter turns— 
take some step in the direction of giving 
a representative element to these Coun- 
cils, it will be a wise thing to do. The 
noble Viscount says aye; but are these 
representatives that you are going to ob- 
tain likely in any way. to be the repre- 
sentatives of the great mass of the ryots, 
and of the masses of the population in 
India? My Lords, no one that you can 
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put upon these Legislative Councils can 
possibly represent the ryots of India. 
Upon the discussion on that Bill which 
my noble Friend referred to, the Bengal 
Rent Bill, a Bill of immense magnitude 
and difficulty, the passing of which re- 
flected the greatest credit upon Lord 
Dafferin, the only representative of the 
ryots was the Government. Anyone who 
knows the circumstances of Bengal must 
be aware that there are no possible means 
by which anyones could have been found 
who would represent the ryots, and 
for a long time that must continue 
to be the case. But that does not 
entail that there are not Bodies in 
India wh s2 opinions it would be desir- 
able to have. For example, there 
is a most important body which you 
would have to deal with, the Mahome- 
tans of India. If you were to be guided 
entirely by the Hindoo popular opinion 
you would find yourself in great diffi- 
culty. But, I say, if you can from 
different Bodies obtain assistance in 
your legislation, based upon the selee- 
tions of those Bodies themselves, you 
will strengthen yours:lf more than if 
you merely nominated even the sime 
persons, because in the one case those 
persons would b2 resjected as repre- 
sentatives to a considerable extent of 
important Public Bodies, and in the other 
case they would be looked upon as only 
nominees of the Government itself. I 
believe upon that point turas the whole 
controversy. If the Government were 
able to go as far as my noble Friend sug- 
gests, I think it would be a very fortu- 
nate circumstance. I think so, esp cia ly 
for the reason which my noble Friend 
the Marquess of Ripon mentioned ; for I 
am extremely afraid of any Bill which 
will give a reasonable pretence for further 
agitation and demands at an early date. 
We require rest in these matters; you 
cannot always be tinkering at legislation, 
and you ought to be able to reply to any 
such demands that tne matter has been 
dealt with, and that you must stand 
where you are. I cannot but fear 
that this Bill may, by not satis- 
fying legitimate as»irations in India, 
fail to bring about that settlement 
for some reasonable time which all 
of us desire. I have not made these 
observations, my Lords, in the slightest 
in the spirit of hostility or of finding 


fault; but having myself filled a* one time 
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the office which the noble Viscount 
holds, I thought 1 might express my 
agreement .in the main with my noble 
Friends behind me. But I go a little 
further on one point. I think it would 
scarcely be safe not to give’ some 
representation in the Supreme Council, if 
the principle of election is to be adopted ; 
because if once you have given elected 
Members to the Loci Councils I think 
that it would not be possible for any 
length of time to refuse election to the 
Supreme Council. In some way I should 
think it would be necessary to introduce 
the representative element theré also, 
and that in the Supreme Council there 
should be the same opportunity - of 
expressing opinions as is given in ‘the 
subordinate Legislatures. My Lords, as 
far as the Second Reading of the Bill is 
concerned I most heartily support it. 
*Tne PRIME MINISTER ann SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sanispury) : 
The noble Lord who has just sat down 
invites us to consider the general course 
of events, and to infer from that, ‘what 
is a perfectly legitimat> inference, that 
we should not see the end of this question, 
but that whatever we did now fhe matter 
would be raised again and again. I quite 
join with them in that view ; but it does 
not appear to me that he and those noble 
Lords who spoke before him estimate ‘at 
its right value the intense gravity of the 
question they have raised. They did not 
seem to me to recognise how deep'a 
res onsibility must lie upon any Govern- 
ment, or upon any Parliament, which 
introduces the elective principle as an 
effective agent in the Government’ of 
India. It may be—I do not “desire’.to 
question it—that that is to be the ulti- 
mate destiny of India; but the begining 
of that new principle is one of the gravest 


parting of the ways which it is: possible 


for any Government to have t) face. 
The principle of election or Government 
by representation is not an Has*ern idea ; 
it does not fit Kastern traditions or 
Eastern minds. We have seen some 
efforts to introduce it on that fringe ‘of 
Oriental population with which we ‘have 
some acquaintance in Europe. “We know 
that an effort has been made-to introduce 
it into Turkey, and I believe into Egypt, 
without having pr-duced any © pal- 
pable result whatever. An effort has 
been made also to ‘introduce it 
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into Crete, and there I fear it 
canuot be said to have been a medium 
for producing peace and. good Go- 
vernment in that country. The 
difficulty of introducing the elective 
principle, largely dependent upon 
the peculiarities of Eastern minds, 
is also to a great extent, as the noble 
Lord pointed out due to the fact that we 
have to deal with a deeply divided 
population. Representative Government 
answers admirably so long as all those 
who are represented desire much the 
same thing, and have interests tolerably 
analagous ; but it is put to an intolerable 
strain when it rests upon a community 
divided into two sections, one of which 
is bitterly hostile to the other, and desir- 
ous of opposing it upon all occasions. 
We do not know how the Mahommedan 
and Hindoo ‘populations if placed face 
to face with each other in elective repre- 
sentative Government would view each 
other ; but we know, at all events, that 
one of the heaviest responsibilities and 
severest duties of the Government of 
India is to prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities caused by the profound dif- 
ferences between thos? two communiti:s 
—differences in race traditions, history, 
and creed. These are some among the 
difficulties ; and there is another diffi- 
culty which was not taken notice of by the 
noble Lord opposite in very clear 
language, but which was pointedly re- 
ferred to by my noble Friend tie Secre- 
tary ofState for India, and that is that if 
you want to have the elective principle 
of Government, the first thing you have 
to find before you advance a single step 
upon your journey is a constituency ; and 
a constituency is that which we are at pre- 
sent entirely without. We have been 
offered as a constituency for the represen- 
tationof the warlike races of the Punjaub 
the aristocratic people of Rajpootana, and 
for the vast population of the ryots, 
spread over the whole of India, a body 
elected only for the purpose of making 
streets and taking care of drains. I 
do not think, without casting the least 
imputation or slur upon their patriotism 
or their capacity, that these urban repre- 
sentatives are either by their education 
or preparation, or the life they have 
passed through, fitted for the function of 
forming a constituency fitted to represent 
those vast interests which we have under- 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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taken to represent. All I wish to say 
is this: that you must make up your 
mind upon the constituency that is 
to surmount the tremendous difficulties 
which the elective principle must have 
to contend with wherever it became an 
efficient force in India. You must make 
up your mind upon that constituency 
before you attempt to give legislative 
sanction to that principle. What 
appeared to me to be most alarming in 
the reasoning of the noble Lords oppo- 
site was that they think they can stumble 
and slip into this great change and that 
no harm would come to them if they 
had not taken count beforehand 
where their steps were to be placed or 
in what direction their journey was 
to be taken. You must not drift into 
an elective Government of India. 
You must make up your mind how you 
are to frame your constituencies, how 
those vast interests are to be represented 
before you consign yourselves to the care, 
charge, and government of the most 
powerful principle that affects political 
communities. Do not imagine that you 
can introduce it in small doses, and that 
it will be satisfied by that concession. 
At least, we know this of the elective 
principle from our experience in Europe, 
that wherever it has made for itself a 
small'channel it has been able to widen 
and widen gradually, until all has been 
carried before it, and that is the danger 
of any action you may take in India. I 
hope we shall not imagine that when 
once we have consigned ourselves to this 
principle we can retrace our steps or take 
away the powers that we have given, or 
that we can undo the result of any mis- 
take we may make. I therefore earnestly 
urge upon the Honse not to make so 
great a change without the most careful 
and circumspect examination of all the 
difficulties and dangers which surround 
it, not to slip into this great innovation, 
as it were, accidentally. But if we are 
to do it, if it has to be done, let us do it 
systematically, counting the ccst, examin- 
ing all the details,and taking care that the 
machinery to be provided shall effect the 
purpese of giving representation not to 
accidentally constituted Bodies, not to 
small sections of the people here and 
there, but to the living strength and 
vital forces of the whole community of 
India. 
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East GRANVILLE: My Lords, it is 
impossible not to remark how very 
much more strongly the noble Marquess 
has met the objections which have been 
stated upon this side of the House than 
has been done by the noble Secretary of 
State for the India Department. Really 
the speech of the noble Marquess put an 
absolute stop to any such suggestion as 
has been made. I think that argument 
has been put a little too high in this 
sense; it would be really supposed by 
the suggestion made by the noble Earl 
behind me, and which was supporsed by 
the noble Marquess, who, of course, was 
speaking with immense weight and 
authority upon this particular subject 
was as far as this House is concerned, 
that the House should amend the Bill 
and send out a complete cut-and-dried 
Parliamentary Constitution to India upon 
this occasion. But against that my noble 
Friend the Earl of Northbrook specially 
guarded himself, and he pointed out that 
W2 were not in a position to judge how 
anything of this kind was to be carried 
out, but that it was desirable to give 
the Viceroy or the Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor more power than 
he now possesses in order to carry out 
any such matters. It appears to me that 
the noble Marqu»ss in his spsech hos 
dealt with the matt+r with great autho- 
rity and weight. In regard to the opinion 
of Lord Dufferin, I think we are taking 
a very great responsibility upon our- 
selves ; and I certainly do claim what 
the noble Viscount has not alluded to, 
that we are entitled to have before us all 
the Pap2rs on this subject. To that there 
s3ems really no reason to object. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY : 
My Lords, I desire to concur in the 
regrets which have been expressed on 
this side of the House upon the subject 
of omission in the Bill of selection or 
election of the new members of the 
Councils. Tae object in view is not so 
much representation as the independence 
of persons who might hold places ‘in 
the Legislative Councils, and who are 
put there as nominees. Auother objection 
that the Bill is too permissive has been 
removed by the speeches of my noble 
Friends the Marques; of Ripon and the 
Earl of Kimberley. As my noble Friends 
have said, the fact of the Bill being 
permissive will aid its passing through 


Parliament ; and if th2r2 were anything in | 
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tie Bill which at a future time might 
require alteration, it could only be 
amended by Act of Parliament. My 

noble Friend the former Viceroy referred 
to the Municipalities and to the pro 

gress which they have made. Lord Reay 
stated last month at Poona that in 
1884-5 the elective principle was in 
operation in 24 Municipalities only. At 
the end of last year it had been extended 
to 120 Municipalities with 896 Commis- 
sioners. So that in Bombay there would 
b> these Bodies to be consulted. Clause 
4 says that the proportion between 
official and non-official members under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1861 is to be 
the same as befor»; so that the number 
of new official members will be very 
small. My Lords, if this Bill goes out 
to India as it is now, it will be a great 
disappointment to the Indian public. 
Some persons will not allow that there 
is an Indian people. The noble Viscount 
said that there was no real people of India, 
but only a collection of races of various 
languages, religions, manners, and cus- 
toms ; but there is no nation of Europe 
which is not so composed, even in the: 
United Kingdom. And as Voltaire 
said of England, “It is a country of a 
hundred religions, and but one sauce,” 
and the peosle of India also have 
one sauce, which prevails from one end of 
the country to the other ; that is—curry. 
The Government will deceive itself if it 
does not recognise the great progress in 
India in regard tounity. It is becoming” 
one through the spread of the English 
language, through the Penal Code, and 
through the railways ; and Mr. Gladstone: 
has said that he desired the amalgamation 
of the armies of India because it would 
promote unity in the same way as- 
occurred in Italy from sending the 
troops from one-end of the country to- 
the other. Now, my Lords, with regard’ 
to the Parliamentary Papers, and the 
right of Members of the Councils to 
put questions, I must protest against the: 
Secretary of State for allowing the 
Indian Government 9 corrupt the 
Queen’s English by the use of the word 
“ interpellation.” What is meant by that 
word ? It is vs:d as meaning “ interro- 


‘gation,” but it mzans nothing of the 


kind. Referenc: to dictionaries. will 
show that in Latin and English it means 
interruption of a sp2aker: in French it 
is a phrase of legal procedure. During. 
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Louis Philippe’s reign it was a constant 
habit of French Deputies to jump up 
and interrupt Ministers; and ‘then -it 
got to be applied in France to anything 
addressed to a Minister. The first time 
I heard the word used in this House 
was by the. late Lord Clarendon. The 
noble Viscount might ask me, why I did 
not then, object to it? It was. because I 
had been promoted by the latz Lord Clar- 
endon when he was ForeignSecretary,and 
I .stood in the position towards him of 
nominee, and therefore, I naturally shrank 
from finding fault with his language. I 
cannot -help feeling what an entire 
abs2nce of independence, therefore, there 
would be on the part of nominees if put 
into the Councils. With regard to the 
right, of putting questions, I think that 
is. most. important for this reason : that 
every,.one of the acts of injustice and 
maladministrati n that I have had to 
complain of in this House have originated 
with the imferior class of Civil servants. 
They havegone on being supported by those 
above them until the Governor General 
has been to some extent pledged to sup- 
port. them. If those matters could have 
been brought before the Council those 
acts, of maladministration or injustice 
might haye been stopped. I need not men- 
tien old grievances, but will refer to 
an),instance that is going on at this 
moment.; -As your Lordships may be 
aware, the demolition of a Hindoo Temple 
has been ordered, and the order has been 
carried out. No doubt, Sir Stewart 
Bailey will inquire into the matter ; but 
if there, had been a possibility of putting 
a; question to the Lieutenant Governor 
upon it, such an abuse of power might 
not have taken place. My Lords, I 
shall put an Amendment on the Paper 
with regard to placing a limit upon the 
right of putting questions, and I hope 
the noble Viscount will be able to accept 
it. 

On Question, agreed to; Bill read 2° 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittze of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL.— 
(No, 23 ) 
COMMITTEE. 

Honse in Committze (according to 
order). 

Kart FORTESCUE: I beg to say, my 
Lords, that I do not desire to amend the 

Lord Stanley of Alderley 


County Councils 
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Associations, &c.; Bill. 


2nd clause which has reference to the 
2nd schedule ; but before the Bill passes 
through its final stage, I should wish to 
call attention to some of the legis- 
lation which you are about to expunge 
from the Statute Book. 2 
TueE- LORD CHANCELLOR: Before 
the Report is moved, I have to state: to 
your Lordships that, before the Bill .is 
re-printed for the Third Reading, the 
Amendments will be accepted. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Amendments made: Bill to be read 3* 
on Monday next; and to be printed as 
famended. (No. 33.) 


COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATIONS, 
[EXPENSES] BILL.—(No. 32.) 
SECOND READING, 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, the 
object of this Bill, which has passed 
through the other House by common 
consent without opposition, is to enable 
the Councils of counties to contribute 
out of their General Fund a sum which 
I believe has been fixed by arrangement 
with the Local Government Board not 
to exceed £31 10s. towards the expenses 
of an association of the County Councils. 
It has been found that great advantage 
has been derived from the association 
of the Municipal Councils, and the 
conclusion has been arrived at that 
advantage will also be derived if a 
similar course be taken by the newly- 
formed County Council. The principle 
is one which has been recognised as 
regards other Bodies. In the case of 
Poor Law Guardians, for example, there 
is power given for paying their expenses 
when they are attending Conferences on 
Poor Law matters generally. It is a 
very small sum; as I have stated, it is 
limited to £31 10s. in any year. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2.” 


Tne Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
do not know whether the noble and 
learned Lord is in a position to explain 
how that particular sum is arrived at. 
There is a singular particularity about it 
which is very striking, and I should be 
curious to know how it has been fixed. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : I may explain 
that the sum is, in fact, 30 guineas. My 
noble and learned Friend, Lord Bramwell 
took great exception to the amount in 





guineas—he said the guinea was now an 
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antiquated sum; but I have not dared 
to touch it because that figure has been 
fixed by the Local Government Board as 
the limit beyond which they will not 


go. 

*Tue Kart oy JERSEY: I think I can 
explain it. The sum of 30 guineas was 
fixed upon in order to enable the larger 
County Councils to pay a larger 
sum in proportion to the populations they 
represent. The smaller County Councils 
pay only 10 guineas In Yorkshire, for 
instance, as they ar: entitled to pay more, 
they will have a larger representation. 
The £31 10s. is the limit. I have only 
further to say that the measure meets 
with the approval and support of the 
Local Government Board, and it is con- 
sidered a very useful one. 

*Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY : Perhaps 
it is a formal sum like the 6s. 8d. which 
solicitors are accustomed to s:t down in 
their charges. 

*Kar. BEAUCHAMP: The explana- 
tion given by the noble Earl has rather 
relieved my mind. I must confess 
when I read this Bill and did 
the simple sum of multiplication 
required, I found that the sum to be 
raised would not be much short of £2,000 
a year for the purpose of keeping up an 
organisation in order to enable County 
Councils to communicate with each other. 
Now, I think that sum is out of all 
proportion for such purposes, and that 
mischief might ensue from raising so 
much. I venture to submit to Her 


Majesty’s Government, therefore, that. 


some limitshould be placed on this amount 
in accordancs with the explanation given 
by the noble Karl. I do not think it 
would contribute to the satisfactory 
working of the County Councils if they 
are to have an office in London with an 
able secretary at a salary of £1,000 a 
year, who will have nothing to do but to 
stir up the County Councils to agitate in 
matters which are not at present com- 
mitted tothem. It would not conduce 
to the harmonious working of County 
Councils, and I would only point out 
to my noble Friend that if they 
acquire solidarity among them it will 
be impossible for them to refrain from 
urging their wishes in a voice of 
thunder at the doors of Downing Street ; 
and I think the Government will be 
creating » Frankenstein for themselves 
if they allow this Bill to pass in its 
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present shape,and that they may hereafter 
find the monster they hav. created diffi- 
cult to resist. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : Lam 
perfectly aware that this has been 
regarded as a Bill for the purpose of 
enabling the screw to be applied to the 
Exchequer, but I am’ not afraid of a 
Frankenstein at £2,000 a y2ar—we are 
accustomed to deal with much larger 
Frankensteins than that; and I think 
my right hon. Friend, Mr. Goschen, will 
be able to look upon this one with 
equanimity. 

*Tue Eart or JERSEY: When the 
rules were drafted the sum agreed upon 
as the subscription was 10 guineas for 
the ordinary County Councils. But then 
some of the Councils wanted larger re- 
presentation, and it was agreed that if 
they had a larger representation they 
should pay more. It was intended that 
each County Council of ordinary size 
should only pay 10 guineas. 


On Question, agreed to. 
Bill read 2" (accorling to order). 


Lorvp HERSCHELL: As this Bill only 
consists of one clause of the most simple 
character, I think your Lordships will 
agree it is not worth while sending it to 
a Standing Committe> in the ordinary 
way, and, therefore, I move that it be 
dealt with by a Committze of the whole 
House. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
whole House on Monday next. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. — 
NEW STANDING ORDER. 


Moved to resolve, 

“That Standing Committees shall not sit 
without special leave during any sittiag of the 
House.” —( The Lord Brabourne.) 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I will 
only say that I accept this Amendment 
in view of a notice which I have given 
that on Tuesday the House shonld’sit at 
a later hour, s> that the sitting of the 
two bodies together should be avoided. 


On Question, agreed to. 
7% 


Ordered, That the said resolution be 
declared a Standing Order, and that it 
be entered on the Roll of Standing 
Orders, and be printed. (No. 34.) 


See Ree 
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COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES, 

Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Lord Knutsford to the Stand- 
ing Committee for Bills relating to 
Law, &c., for the consideration of the 
Colonial Courts of Admiralty Bill; 
Read and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL 
BILL.—(No. 5.) 
Read 3° (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. , 


House aijouroed at Seven o'clock 
till to-morrow a quarter- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 6th Marc’, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


THAMES WATERMEN AND LIGHTER. 
MEN BILL. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


',*(3.0.) Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to move that the Bill 
be read a second time on this day six 
months. In the first place, I maintain 
that it is not a measure which ought to 
be brought in asa private Bill; its object 
is to abolish the privilege of certain 
persons to act as lightermen upon the 
river Thames, and its provisions are of 
such a nature that I think it ought to 
have been introduced as a public measure. 
An attempt was made to deal with this 
question in 1881, but owing to the un- 
answerable arguments then made use of 
by the present President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie), the 
then President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) withdrew the Bill. 
It was afterwards brought in as a public 
Bill, but fell, stillborn, and never came 
to a Second Reading. My principal ob- 
jection to the Bill is that it proposes to 
do away with the privileges of the 
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lightermen of the City of London. 


Lightermen Bill. 


In a _ statement presented to the 
House in favour of the Second 
Reading of the Bill, itis said that there 
are only 5,000 men employed, whereas 
there are upwards of 7,000, and 3,000 
apprentices. The circular issued by the 
promoters shows that the measure is 
really aimed at the lightermen on account 
of the part they took in the recent dock 
strike, but the men have all along 
expressed their readiness to leave the 
matter in dispute to arbitration. I 
have had some experience of that 
m tter, having presided over a meeting 
of 1,200 cf these men; and I 
know that their action, instead of 
prolonging or intensifying the strike, 
brought it to a more speedy termination. 
Since then they have shown their deter- 
mination to adopt arbitration instead of 
strikes, by refusing to assist the gas 
stokers in their strike. Every man is 
obliged to pass an examination before 
becoming a licensed waterman, although 
apprentices of two years’ standing may, 
undercertain conditions, navigate small 
craft. For 40 years I have employed 
these lightermen, and millions of pro- 
perty have been under their care. With 
very small exceptions, that property has 
been carefully safeguarded; and if 
we are to throw the calling open, 
and have no licence or guarantee 
that efficient men are to be entrusted 
with such an enormous amount of pro- 
perty, the result will be a large increase 
in the insurance charges on goods, 
and the navigation of the river will 
certainly not be benefited. There are 
black sheep among every class of 
men, but these, :s a rule, form a 
very respectable class, who do their 
duty to their employers, and 1 
think that no case bas been made out 
for the abolition of their privileges. 
What I desire to see is that the security 
of life and preperty on the river 
is preserved, and that men against 
whom no substantial complaint has 
been made shall not be deprived of 
the status which they at present 
occupy. I strongly oppose this Bill 
because I am of opinion that it is im- 
prover to deal with so wide-reaching a 
question by a private measure. I beg 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time on this day six months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(.ur. Lafone.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Ques'ion.” 


Sir E. GREY (Northumberiand, 
Berwick): As my name is on the back 
of the Bill, it is desirable that I should 
sity a few words. I understand the hon. 
Member for Bermondsey (Mr. Lafoue) 
to bring forward three arguments against 
the Sscond Reading. The first may be 
disposed of at once, for the Bill has 
nothing whatever to do with the recent 
labour disputes in reference to the dock 
strike. I think the justification for the 
Bill is to be found in the Report of the 
Committee of 1879, which inquired into 
the condition of the traffic on the Thames. 
That Committe could have had nothing 
to do with the labour disputes which 
took plac2 last autumn. In the second 
place, the hon. Member says that there are 
a large number of men who now possess 
privileges which will be injured by the 
passing of this measure. I am prepared 
to grant that we should not stand in 
the way of the efficient and com- 
plete management of the river, and, so 
far as the question of compensation 
may be concerned, that is a detail which, 
I think, will justify the Horse in sending 
the Bill toa Select Committee. The pre- 
sent President of the Local Government 
Board oppos2d the Bill of 1881 because 
it was not confined to a particular locxlity, 
but affected the whole of the Thames. 
It affscted the Counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent,'Sussex, Oxford, and Berks, 
but this bill only affects that prt of 
the Thames which lies between 
Gravesend and London Bridge. There- 
fore, the arguments which were used in 
1881 do not apply to the present measure. 
The Committe which inquired int» the 
former Bill reported strongly against 
the present system, and stated that the 
monopoly of the.Wat-rmen’s Company 
had the evils usual to monopoli:s, and 
that it should be put an end to. I think 
thers ought to bs some strong argu- 
ment t» show why the House should 
not accept the finding of the Commirtze 
of 1881 and send the present Bill toa 
Select Committee. I see no objection 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. 8. Buxt mn), which pro- 
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poses that the Bill should be sent to a 
hybrid Committee. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): Two preliminary objections 
have been raised against this Bill. The 
first is, that the Bill ought not to have 
been introduced as a private Bill, but as 
a public measure. It has also been 
said that it is promoted as an act of 
revenge for the conduct of the lighter- 
men in the late strike. 1am not very 
much concerned about these objections. I 
think that the hon. Member for Berwick 
(Sir E. Grey) has shown the House a 
primé facie case for the introduction of the 
Bill as a private Bill ; though 1 think my 
self that in a Bill of this kind, dealing, as 
it does, with so many interests, it would 
have been better if its promoters had 
followed the example of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham when 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
had introduced it not as a private, but a 
public Bill. My hon. Friend has said 
that this Bill has been in no way dictated 
by the strike which took place on the 
Thames last year. That may or may 
not be the case. But the first paragraph 
in the promoter’s statement calls atten- 
tion to the conduct of the lightermen in 
the late strike. Tht, however, is not a 
matter which affects the principle of the 
Bill, though it clearly affects the ques- 
tion of the expediency of introducing 
the Bill at the present moment. I have 
put down on the Paper an Amendment 
to refer the Bill, if it should be read a 
second time, to a hybrid Committee. At 
the same time, I shall vote against 
the Second Reading of the measure, 
because I do not think it is a Bill 
which can be justified on its merits. 
It is about the crudest Bill that 
was ever presented to the House. 
The statement of the promoters and the 
speech of my hon. Friend go to show that 
there should be considerable reforms in 
the mode in which the navigation of the 
Thames is carried out, and that at 
present there is a monopoly. I am 
opposed to monopolies, and I think there 
ars few vested interests which we 
need be tender about. But I believe 
that if this subject is to be dealt with at 
all we ought to have a Bill dealing not 
only with the question of the lightermen, 
but with many other questions affecting 
the conservancy of the Thames. Are all 
the evils of the navigation of the Thames 
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which are spoken of to be .remedied 
simply by allowing anyone to become a 
lighterman on the Thames? I. do not 
deny for a moment that there are many 
anomalies connected with the matter, and 
that there are many reforms that ought 
to be introduced. I am certain also that 
the men themselves would be willing 
that the whole question should be properly 
gone into upon a fitting occasion, and that 
the Board of Trade should introduce a 
Bill something like that of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham in 1881], 
dealing with the whole question in a large 
manner. It is agreed that it would be a 
good thing to demolish a number of the 
authorities which at present control the 
waterway of the Thames ; but this Bill 
does not propos? in any way to deal with 
Watermens Court. Then what I am 
entitled to ask is that this House should 
not accept such.a miserable abortion 
of a Bill. if it really desires to raise 
the question of the free navigation of 
the Thames. If we are are going to deal 
with these questions we should do so on 
broad lines, so that some good result may 
ensue. I am afraid that my hon. Friend 
does not fully appreciate how important 
it is that those who manage the barges on 
the Thames should be men skilled and 
trained, properly licensed, and properly 
registered. I should certain'y be sorry 
if this Bill were passed to find my hon. 
Friend and thos: who support him, 
attempting to navigate a barge on the 
Thames. They would certainly do it with 
serious risk not only to navigation, but 
to themselves. I am afraid that the 
present Biil only touches the fringe of 
the subject, and if it is read a second 
time I shall certainly endeavour to get it 
referred to a proper Committee. 

Cotosen HAMILTON (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe), (who was very indistinctly 
heard), said: Several Bills have been 
introduced into this House with a view of 
regulating the rights of the lightermen, 
and in each case, on being referred toa 
Privat? Bill Committ2e, it has beenshown 
that the operations of the Watermen’s 
Association have been beneficial to the 
public and conducive to the preservation 
of the safety of the river. In 1881 a 
Bill was introduced which had upon the 
back of it the names of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and of Mr. Evelyn Ashley, the 

Mr. S. Buxton 
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Secretary of the Board, and that Bill, 
after 9 full discussion, was withdrawn. A 
private Bill was then introduced, of 
which nothing has been heard from that 
day to this. Last year the dock labourers, 
as a Trades Union, struck, and the 
lightermen, having nothing to do, thought 
that a favourable time to put their claims 
for an increas? of wages before the em- 
ployers, and consequently struck also. 
Their position was very plain. Instead of 
availing themselves of their Charter, they 
took advantage of a general strike in the 
docks in order te make good their claim 
to higher wages. This Bill simply deals 
with the fringe of the question. If it 
were pass2d, the simple result would be 
that there would be no control over the 
traffic at all. There would be no power 
to prevent a yokel from Lancashire or 
Yorkshire taking command of a penny 
steamboat and rushing up and down the 
Thames. What, I think, we have to bear 
in mind is the interests of the thousands 
of persons who are in daily use of this 
highway of the Thames, and in their in- 
terests [ ask the House to throw out the 
Bill. 

*Mr. T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) : 
I intend to vote for the Second Reading 
of the Bill. It is said that the measure 


has been introduced in consequence 
of the action of the lightermen in 
connection with the late deck strike. So 


far as I am concerned this is noi the case ; 
but I am not prepared to endorse 
the view that the intervention of 
the lightermen in that strike was of 
that beneficent character which has been 
represented, aud [am very much inclined 
to believe that throughout that strike 
they fought exactly like Hal o’ the 
Wynd for their own hand. I can 
assure the House that in the course I 
am taking I have no des're to punish 
the men for the events of last year. My 
sympathies during the strike were to a 
great extent, if not entirely, with the 
labourers. But I think it is time that 
the ancient privileges which the Bill 
seeks to attack should come to an end. 
I agree that, whatever changes are 
effected, ample provisivn should be made 
to avoid accidents by allowing competent 
men only to take charge of vessels. 
I do not think the present system is a 
guarantee against mishaps. On _ the 
contrary, under it there is an amount of 
blundering and carelessness in the hand- 
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ling of craft.which ought not to be. p2r- 
mitt2d and would not be tolerat:d under 
a free system. 

*Mr. BOORD (Greenwich): I ris; for 
the purpose of, supporting the Amend- 
ment, and I am afraid I must. endorse 
the opinion that the Bill has been intro- 
duced a8 a matter of revenge in ¢nse- 
quence of the action of the lightermeu 
in the strike of last year, I am afgaid 
that hon. Members of this House very 
rarely give themselves the troub'e of 
examining , the contents of. private 
Bills, and the. statements. which are 
delivered to them in respect. of them. 
A statement has been delivered this 
morning in favour of this Bill, and, to 
my mind, that statement is the strongest 
argument. against it. It is said, that, 
in order to obtain a licence from the 
Watermen’s Company, the applicant 
must have served a five years’ 
apprenticeship and have been for two 
years constantly employed on the river. 
If that is so a. provision is made that none 
but skilled persons shall be employed in 
the navigation of the river. This Bill pro- 
poses to do away with that privilege and 
safeguard, aud, it puts nothing in its 
place.. If the Bill proposed to substitute 
any other metbod of securing skilled 
labour it might be worth consideration, 
but it simply consists of two abolition 
clauses which are not replaced by any- 
thing at all. I, therefore, think that the 
proposal is not one which ought to be 
entertained by the House. The promoters 
of the Bill say that the safeguards and the 
examination provided by the Court of 
Watermen is illusory ; but I think we are 
entitled to demand that the Government, 
before they give their assent to a Bill of 


this kind, shonld provide for some 
improvement in the navigation of 
the river before removing the little 


safeguards we have and replacing them 
by nothing at all. 

*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I rise for the purpose 
of opposing the Bill, and for a very 
specitic reason.. The hon, Member for 
Greenock (Mr. T. Sutherland) has put 
the cas2 from a capitalist’s point of view. 
I wish to put it from the point of view of 
the poor—the men who navigate the 
barges. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
there has undoubtedly arisen in the 
minds of these men a feeling that this 
Bill has been introduced in order .to 
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punish them for their participation in 
the dock strike. Now, I fail to see why 
these men should not have acted in the 
way they did during that strike or why 
they should find themselves punished 
now for their action on that occasion by 
the introduction of this Bill. An hon. 
Member spoke about, a. monopoly. being . 
enjoyed by the lightermen.. ; It seems to 
me a somewhat curious, thing to talk 
about a monopoly in a country, where the 
Shipping and the Railway Companies are 
allowed to plunder the public right and 
left. I am, of course, opposed to these 
further monopolies. Some hon. Mem- 
bers cannot, I: am sure, be aware. of the 
miserable wages obtained, and the long 
hours worked, by the men who enjoy 
this monopoly. Sixpence an hour is about 
the rate of wages, and 12 or 13 hours the 
hours of labour. I oppose the Bill, also, 
because the promoters of it have intro- 
duced it in order to further.a scheme of 
free competition. .I think there can te 
nothing more conducive to. the misery 
of the working classes,on_ the riverside 
and on the River Thames than this sys- 
tem of forcing wages down. Even at 
6d. an hour the men are to have no mono- 
poly. It is upon these grounds that I op- 
pose the Bill: first, because it does not 
deal with the question in a com- 
prehensive manner ; and, secondly, because 
it would hand over the navigation to un- 
skilled hands, and imperil life on the 
river, and, at the same time, make com- 
petition keener. 

Me. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): In 1881, when I was Presi- 
dent of the Board cf Trade, I introduced 
a Bill dealing with the privileges of the 
Watermen’s Company. I do not wonder 
atthe opposition of Metropolitan Mem- 
bers, though I have listened with some 
astonishment, and a good deal of amuse- 
ment, to my friends on this side of the 
House—for Liberals, and even those who 
belong to the extreme Radica’ branch, 
are actually defending things which, I 
had imagined, were abhorrent to their 
principles— defending, in fact, a close 
monopoly and an ancient City Company ’ 
as well as rights that are as ancient as 
the Statute of Edward IIf. The argu- 
ment that this Bill has been introduced 
out of revenge may be set aside, seeing 
that I myself introduced a Bill in 1881 
when the dock strike was not ever. 
thought of. 
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lightermen should have the sole monopoly 
—a monopoly that has worked badly 
in practice, inasmuch as it has been 
proved that the monopoly is enjoyed 
without sufficient examination. It has 
been said that the navigation of the 
Thames might be imperilled by the 
passage of this Bill. The persons most 
interested in the navagation of the 
Thames declare that there is at present 
no security, and that greater szcurity 
will be obtained if there is some choice 
ofmen. This Billis completeasfarasitgoes, 
and it does away with one of those remain- 
ing monopolies that in the 19th century 
are absolute anomalies. I do not agree 
that, havingdone away withit, there is any 
necessity to put anything in its place. 
Why should it be more necessary to have 
a Licensing Body for the Thames than for 
the Tyne? Under all the circumstances, 
I hope the House will assent to the 

zcond Reading of the Bill, and send it 
to a Committee by whom all the questions 
connected with it will be considered. 


* (3.55.) The “House divided :—Aye§ 
125; Noes 73.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of nine Members, 
five to be nominated by the House and 
four by the Committee of Selection. 
Ordered, That the Committee have 


power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That five be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 


QUESTIONS. 





RIFLE RANGES. 


Mr. MILVAIN (Durham): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
an accident which happened on 12th 
October, 1889, to a youth named Alex- 
ander Barras, whilst marking: at a rifle- 
shooting match betwen the 5th (B) 
Company of the Durham Light Infantry 
and the Blaydon (H) Company of Rifle 
Volunteers at the Bues Hill Rifle Range, 
Blaydon-on-Tyne, in the County of Dur- 
ham, whereby the youth was struck by 
a splinter of lead in the eye, which 
necessitated the removal of the eye ; 
«whether the accident was in consequence 

Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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of the defective condition of the mark 
ing huts atthe said Bues Hill Rifle Range ; 
whether he will cause an inquiry as to 
the alleged dangerous position of the 
rifle range ; and whether he can grant 
some compensation to the. youth for the 
injuries he has sustained ? 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannopz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : I have examined the facts of 
this case, and I find no evidence to show 
that the marking huts are defective or 
that the range is in a dangerous position, 
but the accident appears to have been 
due to carelessness in shooting. The boy 
was engaged to mark, contrary to the 
regulations, and no responsibility legally 
falls upon the War Department. But | 
will consider whether it is not a case 
where some small grant might be made 
out of compassion. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—FIRST DIVISION 
CLERKS. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancres,S.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what steps have been, or are to be, taken 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments in their Second Report to reduce 
the number of Clerks of the Upper or 
First Division of the Civil Service in the 
different Departments, and to enforce a 
deduction from salary with an equivalent 
contribution from the State to provide a 
Superannuation Fund, a special account 
being kept for each individual ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I must refer the hon. 
Member ‘to the answer I gave in the 
House on Tuesday as regards the first 
part of his question. But no time is 
being lost in carrying out the reduction 
of the Upper Division, which can only be 
effected as vacancies occur in the 
several Departments. With regard to 
making deductions from salaries towards 
a Superannuation Fund, Her Majesty's 
Government have no intention of apply- 
ing any new scheme compulsorily to 
existing Civil Servants. The subject in 
the case of new entrants is of the greatest 
complexity. It involves not only the 
question of deductions from salary and of 
new scales of salary which may be 
necessary in view of these deductions, 
but also the difficult problem of building 
up a’ Fund. Inquiries which I have 
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been making into other Superannuation 
Funds show the extraordinary difficulties 
that have to be overcome before securing 
the solvency of such Funds, and several 
of them I have found to be insolvent. 


CYPRUS. 

Cotonen BRIDGEMAN (Bolton): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, having regard to 
the statements he made in the House on 
the 26th of November and the 17th of 
December, 1888, it is the intention of the 
Government to take any steps to relieve 
the inhabitants of Cyprus from excessive 
taxation, either by commuting the 
Tribute to the Porte or by providing a 
fixed grant in aid ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The Government 
has never contemplated providing a fixed 
grant in aid. As regards the question 
of commuting the Tribute, the difficulties 


_ that stood in our way have not yet been 


removed. 


TENURE OF FISHERMEN’S DWELLINGS 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that some years ago forcible 
possession was taken of a dwelling house 
by the landowner in the fishing village 
ot Inverallochy, East Aberdeen; that a 
case is now pending in the Sheriff Court 
of that county, between a man, named 
William Strachan, and Colonel Fraser, of 
Castle Fraser, the former claiming 
to be the lawful owner of the said 
house, and the latter the undisputed 
owner of the ground rent; and that, 
in consequence of the dispute, a sum- 
mons has been served upon the said 
William Strachan, to remove his whole 
goods and gear from another house and 
store in which he is at present in lawful 
possession, and which is his only means 
of earning a livelihood; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that the Law 
as to the tenure of fishermen’s dwellings 
in Scotland is frequently governed by 
custom, and is uncertain and complicated, 
and taking into account the whole cir- 
cumstances and the danger to the peace 
of the community, he will endeavour to 
stay the threatened evictions until the 
Government are able to deal (as promised) 
with Scotch allotments and fishermen’s 
dwellings ? 


{Maxcn 6, 1890} 
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*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Ropertsox, Bute): I have made in- 
quiry into this matter, from which it 
appears that the question between the 
parties is one of facts, which will, no 
doubt, be laid before the Sheriff in the 
action Colonel Fraser has brought against 
Strachan, in consequence of his having 
paid no rent on either holding for a con- 
siderable number of years. It would 
not be advisable for me to make any 
statement, or ‘to interfere in any way 
with a matter which is now sub judice. 


SCOTCH HERRING FISHERY. 


Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Act of llth George 3, being 
an Act for the encouragement of 
the white herring fishery, is still 
unrepealed in regard to Scotland ; 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the provisions of cap. 31, sec. 11, under 
which every person or persons employed 
in such fishing are entitled to the free 
use of all shores‘and forelands in Great 
Britain, or the island belonging thereto, 

** Below the highest bigh water mark, and 
for the space of one hundred yards on any 
waste or uncultivated land beyond such mark,” 
for landing and drying their nets, &e., 
and for making all structures necessary 
for curing fish, &c., 

‘* Without paying any foreland or other dues 
or any other sum or sums of money, or other 
consideration whatever for such liberty ;”’ 
and also to the further provision of the 
Act— 

“That, if any person or persons shall 
presume to demand any such money or other 
consideration for the use of such shores or 
forelands, he shall for every such offence 
forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds ;” 
whether he is aware that fees for drying 
nets, and for permitting such necessary 
structures to be made on such shores 
and forelands, are now exacted by the 
landlords on the East and West Coasts 
of Scotland, and in the islands; and if 
the above quoted Act is in force, is Her 
Majesty’s Government willing to take 
any steps to insure that effect is given to 
its provisions as above set forth ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
acquainted with the provisions of 
the Statute referred to, of which the 
section quoted and two others remain 
unrepealed. I have noinformation that 
fees are charged for the use for statutory 
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purposes of what is foreshore or wast or 


Lhe Deddington 


uncultivated land within 100 yards 
of high water mark. If the hon. 
Member will furnish me with 


specific instances of such charges [| 
shall make inquiry regarding them. 


CHARITIES AT NEWBOLD-ON-AVON, 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8. E., Rugby): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Penrith 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) bow many charities 
exist for the benefit of the inhabitants 
or poor of the parish of Newbold-on- 
Avon, Warwickshire, under the wills of 
George Millington, John Spiers, and 
—— Pearson; whether there are any 
other charities affecting Newbold-on- 
Avon, and, if so, under what wills; 
whether he can state the dates when the 
accounts were last rendered relating to 
the resvective charities, and the names 
of the trustees of each of them ; whether 
the vicar and churchwardens of Newbold- 
on-Avon have been repeatedly asked 
by the Charity Commissioners for the 
accounts of Millington’s and Pearson’s 
Charities ; whether an order has recently 
been made, and, if so, when, peremptorily 
ordering the rendering of these accounts; 
whether, in default of compliance with 
such order, proceedings will be taken 
against the vicar and churchwardens for 
contempt of Court ; and whether similar 
orders will be made with regard to the 
other charities ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): 1. One only of the three 
charities named in the first paragraph 
exists at the present time, namely, John 
Pearson’sCharity, Millington’s and Spiers’ 
Charities having been lost. 2. There is 
one other charity affecting Newbold-on- 
Avon, namely, Fosterd’s Charity, which 
is applicable to the maintenance of a 
bridge over the river Avon. There are 
four charities affecting Long Lawford, 
which is a hamlet of the Parish of New- 
bold, namely, the Poors’ Plot, Sir 
Edward Boughton’s Charity, Smith’s 
Charity, and Croft’s Charity. 3. The 
accounts of Pearson’s Charity for the 
four years ending December 31, 1888, 
were rendered on the Ist of March, 1890; 
the accounts of Fosterd’s Charity for the 
year ending December 31, 1888, were 
rendered on November 20, 1889; the 
accounts: of the Poors’ Plot for 1888 at 
Long Lawford were rendered on Feb 
4; 1890; the account of Croft’s, Smith’s, 
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Magisterial Bench. 


and Sir E. Boughton’s Charities for the 
year 1889 were rendered on January 10, 
1890 ; the trustees of Pearson’s Charity 
are the vicar and churchwardens of 
Newbold-on-Avon; the trustees of 
Fosterd’s Charity are Messrs. Caldicott 
aud Norman; the trustees of the Poors’ 
Plot the churchwardens and overseers _ 
of Lawford ; the trustees of Smith’s, Sir 
E. Boughton’s, and Croft's the chureh- 
wardens of Lawford. 4. To the fourth 
paragraph the answer is yes. 5. A 
peremptory order for accounts from 
the trustees of Pearson’s and Milling- 
ton’s Charities was made on January 17, 
1890. 6. The reply to the sixth para- 
graph is that there has been no default. 
7. No orders are necessary in other 
cases, the requirements of the law having 
been complied with. 


THE DEDDINGTON MAGISTERIAL 
BENCH. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Seeretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he has now been furnished with 
a print of the shorthand notes of the 
proceedings before the Deddington Bench 
of 27th September, upon the conviction 
of Mr. William Churchill of selling a 
bottle of whisky to Amelia Gilbey while 
she was in-a state of intoxication ; and 
whether, in view of the fact that these 
notes show that the only evidence of the 
defendant having supplied sich whisky 
to Amelia Gilbey while she was intoxi- 
cated was that given by police-constable 
England and Gregory, a rural _post- 
man, the Chairman, H. C. Risley, Esq., 
stopped the defendant's solicitor from 
cross-examining England as to his charac- 
ter and credibility ; that police-constable 
England was recently removed from a 
former place for drunkenness ; and that 
there were six witnesses who gave 
evidence on behalf of the defendant to 
the effect that the woman was not 
drunk before the whisky was sold to 
her, against whose character or conduct 
nothing has been alleged, the Home 
Office will take any steps with a view of 
ascertaining if there has been a mis- 
carriage of justice ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrnews, 
Birmingham, Kast): The hon. Member 
has been good enough to supply me with 
a copy of the shorthand notes taken at 
the trial. They do not add anything 
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material to the facts of the case as I had 
ascertained them when I replied to a 
question of the hon. Member on February 
17. There was  contiicting evidence 
before the magistrates, but I see no 
ground for thinking that there has been 
a miscarriage of justice because the 
magistrate believed the witnesses for the 
prosecution rather than the witnesses for 
the defence. 


LONDON ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called to 
five more letters in the Globe of 27th 
February, complaining of the laxity of 
discipline and. the facility with which 
men. are qualified as efficient, and retained 
as efficient, in order to qualify for the 
capitation grant of 30s.,in the London 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers ; what 
number of men received the capitation 
grant in the largest. battery, No. 4, in 
1888 ; whether it is the fact that no 
certificates. were signed by the officer 
commanding that battery ; and whether 
the capitation grant has been paid in 
other batteries without the certificates 
being duly signed ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamivroy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The letters published in the 
newspaper referred to in the question 
have been brought to my notice. 
Exclusive of officers, 49 men in 
No. 4 Battery earned the capita- 
tion grant in 1888. There are two dis- 
tinct certificates, only one of which is 
sent to and required by the Admiralty, 
namely, that on which payment of the 
capitation grant is made. This carries 
the signatures of the naval officer 
appointed by the Admiralty for the in- 
struction of the corps and for examining 
each individual as to his efficiency, and 
of the commanding officer of the corps. 
This certificate was given for each person 
for whom the grant was paid in 1888 
belonging to No. 4 Battery, and also for 
all other batteries. The second certificate 
is a personal certificate which was estab- 
lished and used in the corps long before 
any capitation allowance was granted to 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. 
It has been since modified to coincide 
with the new regulations. It is con- 
ferred by the same officers. It does not 
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come to the Admiralty, and every 
qualified Volunteer can claim one. The 
method and time for their distribution 
are not laid down, and the practice varies. 
in different corps. No complaint has 
been received at the Admiralty on the 
subject till now, nor does it appear that 
any Volunteer who, bzing entitled to a 
certificate, has asked for one has been 
refused. The capitation grant was paid 
in the case of the other batteries of the 
London corps under ‘similar circum- 
stances. 

Mr. HANBURY: The noble Lord 
stated the other day that the certificate 
was signed by the officer commanding 
the battery. Am 1 to understand that 
that was not the case ? 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: It is a some- 

what complicated case. The certificate 
was signed by the instructor and 
countersigned by the commanding 
oflicer. 


TELEGRAPH CLERKs. ‘ 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
is aware that second class clerks in the 
Central Telegraph Office in receipt of 
£75 a year and under have been pro- 
moted to the first class over the heads of 
clerks having longer service, higher 
salaries, and at least equal qualifications ; 
and whether he will state the reason for 
such preferential promgtions ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of C mbridge): Two 
telegraphists with the salary named, one 
a year ago and another nearly two years 
ago, were promoted from the second to 
the first class over the heads of others 5 
but these others, unlike those that were 
promoted, did not possess the special 
qualifications necessary for the particular 
duties to be performed. Among: these 
qualifications was a knowledge of short- 
hand. 


THE REGISTRAR FOR FLINT. 


Mr. ROBERTS (Flint): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the inconvenience suffered by 
the inhabitants of Flint by the residence 
of the Registrar of the district being in 
Northop, a village three and a half miles 
distant from the Borough of Flint ; and 
whether a petition to the like purport 
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from the Town Council of Flint? patent brake fails to act ; andif asimilar 
*Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL accident to the one which happened at 

GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rirents, Carlisle on Tuesday morning happened 

Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : My atten- about 18 months ago at the same 

tion has not previously been called to the | place? 

subject of the question. Iam informed | *Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 

by the Registrar General that he has | May 1 alsoask whether it is not one of 


received a suggestion from the town 
clerk of Flint for the sub-division of the 
existing sub-district; but this he has 





the requirements of the Board of Trade 
in regard to the use of continuous brakes 
that they must be instantaneous in their 


decided is impracticable. The Registrar action:; and whether any Order has as 
General has, however, given directions yet been made to the London and 
that the Registrar shall attend twice a | North-Western Railway Company by 
week at Flint, and, as the population of , the Board of Trade under the Railway 
that borough is under 5,000 and the | Regulation Act, 1889, as to brakes, and, 
death-rate less than two a week, there | if so, what are the terms of such Order ! 





can, in his opinion, be no necessity in the 


*THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 


future for any inhabitant of Flint totravel TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 


to Northop for registration purposes. 


THE PAYMASTER GENERAL ACT. 
Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer when it is proposed | 


to’ put in force the provisions of “The 
Paymaster General Act, 1889.” 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The arrangements 
necessary for giving effect to the Act are 
now under consideration. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
what is being done to give effect to the 
Christ’s Hospital scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners, which has received the 
sanction of the Privy Council ? 

*The VICK PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The scheme was remitted by 
Her Majesty in Council to the Charity 
Commissioners for amendment, in accord- 
ance with the Report of the Judicial 
Committee. The amended scheme has 
since been submitted to and approved 
by the Education Department. 


RAILWAY BRAKES—ACCIDENT AT 
CARLISLE. 

CotoneL HAMBRO (Dorset, S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if the brakes in use on the 
London and North-Western Railway are 
of a description that are liable to become 
useless when there are a few degrees of 
frost ; if the Railway Company is ex- 


pected to have sufficient hand-brake ' 


Mr. Roberts 





W.): No Order has yet been made, but 
the subject is under consideration. In 
regard to the question of my hon. Friend, 
I have to say that I do not think it is 


| desirable for me to make any statement 


with regard to the question raised by 
the hon. and gallant Member until [ 
have received the Report of the inquiry 
which I have directed to be made by one 
of the inspecting officers of the Board of 
Trade into all the circumstances attend- 
ing the lamentable accident which hap- 
pened at Carlisle last Tuesday. 

In reply to a farther question by 
Colonel Hampro, 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I fvel I can- 
not be too careful in not saying anything 
that may prejudge the inquiry which is 
about to be held. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Dr. FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War which of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on the Army 
Medical Department will involve a largely 
increased expenditure ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Considerable 
increase of charge is involved in each of 
the following recommendations: That 
the 50 brigade surgeons should be the 
50 senior surgeons-major (or surgeons- 
lieutenant-colonel, as they are called in 
the Report) ; that medical officers on the 
Active List should be substituted for 
the retired officers employed at home: 
that medical officers should be attached 
for a definite period to regiments and 
corps ; that the tour of foreign service 
should be decreased ; that three months’ 
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special leave should be given every 
seven years ; that service shall date from 
entry at Netley ; that higher pay should 
b2 given ia Iilia t» certain ranks. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION—LEYLAND. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Vic2 President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the atten- 
tion of the Education Department was 
called, in July, 1888, to the deficiency 
of school accommodation in Leyland ; 
whether he has considered the Report of 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, made by order 
of the Department, which recommended 
that an infant school should be provided ; 
has any action been taken in consequence 
of the letter of the Department written 
on 12th August, 1889, suggesting the 
voluntary formation of a School Board 
for the purpose of supplying the required 
accommodation; and whether, seeing 
that it is the duty of the Department to 
enforce the provision of sufficient school 
accommodation, they will now proceed 
to act in accordance with their statutory 
obligations ? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: The question 
is not free from difficulty ; but upon a 
review of all the circumstances, and 
looking to the fact that the point in- 
volved is one rather of the inconvenient 
distribution of school accommodation, 
than of any actual deficiency, the Depart- 
ment, though ready to assent to the 
establishment of an infant school in the 
centre of this district, either by voluntary 
effort or by the ratepayers after the 
formation of a School Board, do not see 
their way to issuing notices and forcing 
such a school upon an unwilling locality, 


POST OFFICE EMPLOYES. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether any Order exists pro- 
hibiting Post Office servants from _hold- 
ing meetings in their own time outside 
the Post Office premises unless the 
Postmaster’s sanction is first obtained ; 
when and by whom such an Order was 
introduced; and under what Act of 
Parliament he derives the authority for 
interfering with the liberty of postal 
employés during their leisure hours ? 

Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member I have to state that an Order 
does exist prohibiting Post Office 
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servants from’ holding meetings out- 
side the Post Office building for the 
discussion of official questions. Such an 
Order was introduced in 1866 by the late 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, when Post 
master General. I am not aware of any 
Act of Parliament bearing on the sub- 
ject; but it will be obvious that in the 
administration of a public Department 
regulations cannot always be confined to 
matters for which an Act of Parliament 
provides. I have recently sanctioned a 
meeting of Post Office employés outside 
the building of the Post Office, and I 
have been for some time considering how 
far 1 can amend the existing rule so as 
to afford reasonable facilities for such 
meetings being held. 

Mr. CREMER: Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the rule 
prohibiting meetings of employés outside 
the Post Office building has been framed 
exclusively upon the authority of a Post- 
master General ? 

Mr. RAIKES: Certainly, Sir. I 
presume that all the regulations in force 
at the Post Offic: have been established 
on the authority of successive occupants 
of the post which I now fill. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Does the 
discussion of the question of wages come 
under the rule prohibiting meetings with 
reference to official questions ? 

Mr. RAIKES : I should think it does. 
I have recently afforded permission to 
the sorters in the Post Office to hold 
meetings outside the Post Office. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Are we to 
understand that the Postmaster General 
has the power to restrict the Constitu- 


‘tional liberties cf an important kody of 


her Majesty’s subjects ? 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): The House wishes to 
understand this question. Do we under- 
stand that the Postmaster General claims 
the right to issue regulations to control 
what the employés shall do throughout 
the whole of the 24 hours that go to 
make up the day—work hours and leisure 
hours equal'y ? 

Mr. RAIKES: The point is not what 
they may do with their leisure, but the 
course they may take in regard to 
official questions. 

Mr. CREMER: I beg to give notice 
that, in Committee of Supply, I shall 
call attention to the un-Constitutional 
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authority now exercised by the Post- 
master General, and move a reduction of 
the Post Office Vote. 


THE MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
wish to asx the First Lord of the 

Treasury whether he has reccived a 
memorial signed by 134 Members of the 
House, expressing the hope that an 
opportunity may be found this Session 
for the discussion of the Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill; and whether, seeing that 
it is a Bill of immense interest to many 
thousands of miners, and that it has 
never been discussed in this House, the 
Government will endeavour to give a 
day for its discussion ? 

*THe FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, West- 
minster) : Yes, Sir; 1 have received the 
memorial to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers, and I hope it may be possible for 
hon. Members in charge of the Bill in 
question to find an opportunity them- 
selves for its discussion, but it is too 
early for me to give any pledge on 
behalf of the Government. 


FEMALE MEMBERS OF COUNTY 
COUNCILS. 

Cowmmanper BETHEL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I desire to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it is true, 
as stated in the Press, that women at 
present sit on the London County 
Council; and whether, in that case, the 
Council is legally constituted ; and if it 
is not, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to take any action in the 
matter ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am informed 
that it is true that two ladies sit on the 
London County Council. Their right to 
do so is a question of law, which it is 
not the duty of the Government to deal 
with, but I understand that the action 
of these ladies will form the subject of 
legal proceedings. It is alleged that the 
fact of disqualified persons taking seats 
at a Council does not in any way affect 
the legal constitution of the Council as a 
whole, but the. disqualified persons by 
such action lay themselves open to legal 
proceedings. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Mr, HANBURY : I desire to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
Mr. Cremer 
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view of the long discussions which have 
of late taken place on the earlier Classes 
of Votes in the Civil Serviee Estimates, 
and the consequent inability on the part 
of the Committee to afford time for’ the 
fair and adequate discussion of the later 
Classes of Votes, he will consider the ad- 
visability of presenting the Estimates 
this year in a different order, so that. the 
later Classes of Votes may be presented 
to the Committee at a reasonable date ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Member 
is probably aware that certain Votes for 
the service of the Army and Navy must 
be taken before Easter, nor is it advisable 
to delay dealing with certain Votes in 
charge of the Office of Works, as their 
postponement would mean the loss of 
part of the building season. Subject to 
these qualifications, the Government are 
anxious to provide for the full and ade- 
quate discussion of the later Classes of 
Votes, and in order to insure this. they 
are willing to bring those Classes under 
the consideration of the House at an 
earlier date than the place occupied by 
those Votes on the Estimates, if that 
order was adhered to, would allow. It 
is not, perhaps, advisable to state 1.0w in 
what order the Classes will be taken, but 
due and ample notice will be given. 


LENZIE BOARD SCHOOL. 

Mr.CALDW ELL (Glasgow, St. Rollox) : 
Ibeg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Treasury are aware that the 
school fees collected at Lenzie Board 
School for the year 1887--8 were £930, 
and for the year 1888-9 were £900, 
whilst the average attendance was only 
about 200, being an average of £4 10s. 
per pupil per annum, not counting holi- 
days ; whether the Treasury are aware 
that,the school fees charged in Class IV. 
of this school are £3 per pupil per annum, 
and so prohibitory to the working-classes 
in Lenzie district; whether Lenzie 
Board School is on the list of State-aided 
schools in receipt of Government Grant, 
how, and in what manner, have the ac- 
counts of this school been presented to 
the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
so that it has escaped his observation 
that the school is on the list of State 
aided schools, in violation of the 9d. per 
week limit of the Act of 1870, and what 
steps the Treasury propose taking in the 
matter ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY to rw#eETREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Perhaps I 
may be permitted to reply. The Treasury 
has no information on the points. raised ; 
and unless the Controller and Auditor 
General, ‘who has all the facts before 
him, should move in the matter, I do not 
see how action by thé Treasury can 
arise 


THE CASE OF LIEUTENANT GLEIG. 

Mr. LAWSON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
Lieutenant Gleig, lat2 of Her Majesty’s 
troopship Z7'yne, who, for addressing an 
imprudent letter to his superior officer, 
was on the 21st January sentenced to 
forfeit one year’s seniority and to be dis- 
missed his ship ; whether he has received 
any complaints from the superior officers 
of the Tyne as to the conduct of the 
commander ; whether, having regard to 
the fact that on a previous occasion all 
the Lieutenants of H.M.S. 7'yne com- 
plained to the Commander on the Station 
of certain restrictions placed upon their 
liberty by the Commander, with the 
result that those restrictions were at once 
removed, and that Lieutenant Gleig holds 
good certificates from all the captains 
with whom he has. served previously, 
during a period of 12 years at sea, he 
will take this case into his considera- 
tion ; and whether two irregularities com- 
plained of by Lieutenant Gleig in regard 
to the legal proceedings at his trial have 
received consideration ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Lieutenant 
Gleig was tried for committing an act to 
the prejudice of good order and naval 
discipline in writing a highly improper 
letter to his captain, questioning the 
propriety of an order given by him. 
That order was given to safeguard the 
moving of a large amount of gunpowder. 
This letter Lieutenant Greigsubsequently 
asked leave to withdraw, on the ground 
that he was not aware of the special cir- 
cumstances which induced the captain 
to give the order, but Commander Good- 
ridge having in the meanwhile reported 
the circumstance of the letter to the 
Senior Officer at Gibraltar, the matter 
had passed beyond him, and the papers 
were consequently forwarded to the 
Admiralty and the court martial ordered. 
No complaints against the captain of the 
Tyne have been received at the <Ad- 
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miralty, neither is there any information 
concerning complaints made by the 
lieutenants of the 7yne, as.to their 
leave being restricted. Lieutenant Gleig’s 
certificates are not uniformly good. 
The objections raised by Lieutenant 
Gleig. were duly considered, but were 
not held to be vaid. This case has 
been most carefully considered by the 
Board of Admiralty, and it is not one. in 
which we consider that any reduction of 
the sentence should be made. 


REPORTED DISTURBANCES AT - 
JOHANNESBURG. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea): 1 
eg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether there’ is 
any truth in the report that.a disturbance 
took place yesterday at Johannesburg’; 
and whether he is in possession of any 
intelligence beyond that given in the 
morning papers ? 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY ov 
STATE ror raz COLONIES (Baron H. de 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): Her 
Majesty’s Government have received. no 
information respecting the reported 
disturbances at Johannesburg, and con- 
ciude that they have no special political 
significance, unless, perhaps, as indicating 
dissatisfaction at the delay in completing 
railway communication. The difficulty 
of obtaining supplies caused serious 
distress among the miners at the =, 
fields last year. 


Mr. 0. V. MORGAN : Is Her Majesty’ 8 
Representative, Mr. Williams, still in the 
Transvaal ? 

*Baron H. ps WORMS: I think not. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN: Then Her 


Majesty’s Government has no representa- 
tive there. 


IRELAND—EVICTED TENANTS AT 
GLENSHARROLD. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick City): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland if 
it be true that District Inspector O'Reilly, 
Abbeyfeale, County Limerick, lately 
visited houses of several evicted tenants 


‘at Glensharrold, and advised them. to 


settle their rents with their landlord : 

whether the same police officer also: 

visited the residences of the publicans in 

the district, and intimated to them that 

police snd other emergency men would’ 

be billeted on them during coming 
¥ 2 
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evictions ; and whether such billeting is 
legal uader any Military or Police 
Regulation Act in force in Ireland ? 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The Constabulary authorities 
report that it is the case that the District 
Inspector visited some of the houses on 
the estate referred to. He in no way 
advised the tenants to settle. The 
object of the visits was to ascertain the 
accommodation available for the police 
to be placed there for the protection of 
caretakers upon the evictions being 
carried out. He did not visit the 
publicans, as alleged in the second 
paragraph. 


BELFAST MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

Mr. ve COBAIN (Belfast, E.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
if his attention has been drawn to the 
rssults of the recent plébescite in the city 
of Belfast, and as the citizens, by a 
majority of nearly 11,000 votes had 
decided in favour of the acquisition of 
the Linen Hall site for the erection of 
atew Municipal Buildings for Belfast, 
would he undertake, as far as possible, to 
facilitate the passing of such legislation 
as would ensure the accomplishment of 
the much-needed object for which such a 
large number of votes were recorded ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast,W.): Before the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman answers 
the question, may I ask whether it is the 
fact that. 4,000 of the burgesses of Bel- 
fast voted against the proposal, and that 
the question was submitted in such a 
form that the burgesses generally had no 
opportunity of expressing an opinion:as 
to whether it is desirable to erect a new 
‘Town Hall at a cost of upwards of 
£100,000 ? 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8:) : 
Is it true that over 14,000 voted in 
favour of the proposition, and only some 
4,000 against ; and was not the opposition 
got up by the Nationalists ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have not made in- 
quiries as to what the numbers were who 
voted pro and con. No Return has been 


sentin, but I willask for information. As, 


to the question on the Paper, I have to say 

that the attention of the Chief Secretary 

has been called to the matter referred to 

in the question of my hon. Friend. As 

regards the portion of the question in 

which he asks that facilities may be given 
Mr. O'Keeffe 
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for passing the necessary Act of Parlia- 
ment, I have to point out that the matter 
is one which appears to be suitable to be 
dealt with by means of Private Bill 
legislation. in the ordinary manner. 


BAILIEBOROUGH NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
seen the following paragraph in the Daily 
Express of the 24th February, 1890— 

*« Bailieborough National School.—The ex- 
aminations in this school were held in March, 
1889, and as yet neither have the results been 
made known nor the premiums distributed ; ” 
and will he explain the cause of the delay 
which has occurred ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Commissioners 
of National Education report that the 
results of the examinations of Bailie- 
borough Model Schools held in March, 
1889, were duly communicated to the 
teachers, and the pupils entitled to pro- 
motion on the results were duly pro- 
moted. The Commissioners do not now 
award premiums to the pupils of Model 
Schools for passing the annual results 
examinations. There was no delay. 


THE CORK UNION. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that, 
at last Friday’s meeting of the Vice- 
Guardians of the Cork Union, Major 
Kirkwood said, on the question of out- 
door relief, that— 

‘‘The relieving officers should tell the chil- 

dren not to send their parents tothe house or 
put them on relief, for if they did, the children 
would have to pay the money back,”’ 
And that, at the same meeting, an old 
woman named FitzPatrick, of Ballynoe, 
living with her daughter and son-in-law, 
was deprived of her usual grant of two 
shillings a week, though it was stated 
that the son-in-law was a “herd,” earn- 
ing only 10s. a week ; and whether, in 
view of the many complaints made in the 
Union, the Local Government Board will 
make a further representation to the 
Vice Guardians on the subject of out- 
door relief ? 

Mr. MADDEN : It is the case that the 
Vice-Guardian mentioned called theatten- 
tion of the Relieving Officers to the pro- 
visions of the Poor Law Acts which 
render children liable to maintain their 
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Guardians stopped the grant referred to, 
as they were satisfied on inquiry that the 
recipient's daughter and _ son-in-law 
should support her and were ina position 
todo so. The Local Government Board 
see no reason to interfere with the Vice- 
Guardians’ discretion in the matter. 


THE CASE OF MR. O’MAHONY. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if he can 
now state for what reason was Mr. 
O’Mahony, editor of the Tipperary 
Nationalist, removed from Clonmel Gaol 
to Tullamore Gaol; what is the ap- 
proximate cost of the removal, and under 
what Vote in the Estimate will the 
charge be defrayed ; and whether he will 
consider the possibility of re-transferring 
Mr. O’Mahony to Clonmel Gaol in order 
that he may have facilities to see his 
solicitors, in view of the fact that he is 
now engaged in defending libel proceed- 
ings brougnt against his newspaper ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I am informed by the 
Prisons Board that the removal of Mr. 
O’Mahony from his own locality was 
made in accordance with the general 
practice observed in similar cises. The 
Prisons Board have not yet received an 
account of the cost of conveyance. The 
charge will be defrayed as usual from the 
Prisons Vote. The Board sge no reason 
for re-transferring the prisoner to 
Clonmel, seeing that full facilities have 
been and will continue t» be afforded to 
him for obtaining legal advice in refer- 
ence to the civil actions instituted against 
him. 


MR. JOHN SLATTERY. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if it is true 
that, in the case of Mr. John Slattery, of 
Cork, who was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment (in default of giving bail) 
on a charge of intimidation, the applica- 
tion for a habeas corpus Order was re- 
fused by the Exchequer Division ot the 
High Court on Saturday ; whether it is 
the fact that Mr. Slattery was charged 
under the Second Section of the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, but 
was sentenced under another Statute ; 
and if in cases other than thos2 under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act it.is the practice in the Courts 
of Great Britain or Ireland to charge 
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persons under one Statute and sentence 
them under the provisions of another 
Statute ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The statements in the 
first paragraph of the question are 
accurate. Mr. Slattery was charged 
under the 2nd section of the Act referred 
to in the second paragraph, was con- 
victed, and ordered to give sureties for 
good behaviour. Such an Order is in 
accordance with the law and practice of 
Courts in both England and Ireland. 


Board of Guardians. 


THE DUBLIN HOSPITALS. 

Mr, PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland, if he has any information as to 
the alleged defalcations of an official of 
certain Dublin Hospitals; and, if so, 
whether he proposes to instruct the 
proper authority to take action in the 
matter ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Warrants are in the 
hands of the police for the arrest of the 
person charged ; but they have so far 
not succeeded in tracing him. They 
will, of course, continue to make every 
effort to do so. 

Mr. SEXTON: In this instance was. 
the issue of the warrant, as in another 
case, delayed until the person implicated 
had left the country ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I can only say that 
every possible effort has been made to 
bring the individual in question to 
justice. 


THE NEWTOWNARDS BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
Report of the proceedings at the New- 
townards Board of Guardians, as pub- 
lished in the Belfast Morning News of 
the 3rd instant, from which it appears 
that the Guardians, at their meeting on 
the 1st instant, unanimously resolved that. 
the action of the Local Government Board 
in declining to approve of the appointment 
of Martha Davidson as Infirmary Nurse in 
the workhouse, and their refusal to 
allow her to be placed in temporary 
charge pending a new appointment, was 
‘“‘~ most arbitrary and uncalled for 
interference with the action of the 
Board,” and that the Board “ thereby 
adhered tv th ir appointment,” and 
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asked the Local Government Board to 
reconsider their decision; whether Mrs. 
Davidson “was thereupon instructed by 
the Guardians to enter upon her duties 
forthwith ; whether he will state the 
reason for interfering with the appoint- 
ment made by the Guardians ; and if he 
will reconsider the decision arrived at 
by the Local Government Board ? 

“Mr. MADDEN: The facts are as 
stated in the first two paragraphs. The 
Local Government Board, in the interest 
of the sick poor, declined to sanction the 
appointment, on the ground that Mrs. 
Davidson has had no training or expe- 
rience qualifying her for the pos'tion, 
aud they se? no reason to reconsider 
that decision. 


CHARGE OF INTIMIDATION— 
ai} F. M‘GINLEY. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether he has 
s2én a Report of the Falcarragh Petty 
Sessions, held on Tuesday, 25th Feb- 
ruary, before Messrs. Burke and Beres- 
ford, resident magistrates, and at which 
Kiward M‘Ginley, an evicted tenant, 
was charged with intimidating one 
Charles Gallagher by interfering with 
the sale of the latter's pig at a fair; if 
it is true, as reported in the papers, that 
the only overt act of intimidation de- 
posed -to consisted in the defendant's 
“‘winking at the pig;” and the magistrates 
held there was no proof that the pig 
buyers were intimidated, and dismiss2d 
the summons, but yet bound the defen- 
dant in sureties to keep the peace or in 
default to ‘%e imprisoned for tree 
months ; and was the prosecution brought 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act; and, if not, under what 
statute ? 

Mr. MADDEN : It is not the case that 
the only overt act proved was that indi- 
catedinthequestion. It wasclearly proved 
thatthe defendant haddirectedat least five 
buyers not to buy the pig. The magis- 
trates held that the defendant had boy- 
cotted thessale of the pig, but they were 
not satisfied that the pig buyers had been 
intimidated. The prosecution was under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act. The magistrates ordered the 
defendant to give sureties for his future 
good behaviour. He appears to have 
complied with the order. 

Mr. McCartan 
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Privilege Resolution. 


LAND COMMISSIOUN—SIT'LINGS IN 
CAVAN. 

Mr. O'HANLON: TI beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether he 
will name a day upon which the Com- 
missioners will sit in the town of: Cavan 
to fix fair rents ; whether it is a fact that 
many of the tenants have served notices 
for fixing fair rents so long ago as 
October, 1887, which have not yet been 
considered ; whether many of the Jand- 
lords are insisting upon the payment of 
the old rack rents; and whether the 
Government will allow this injustice to 
go on ; and, if so, how long? 


Mr. MADDEN: The Land Commis- 
sioners report that a sub-Commission has 
been sitting in the Cuunty Cavan since 
October last, and have on their present 
list 73 cases from the Cavan Union, and 
that further cases from that Union will 
appear on their next list. There are at 
present 298 cases outstanding from the 
Cavan Union, the originating notices 
in which were served before December 
31, 1887. The Government have no 
information as to the matter referred to 
in the third paragraph, and no power in 
the matter ; but I may add that under 
the Act of 1887 the judicial rent is made 
retrospective and the tenant is entitled 
to have refunded to him any sum paid 
by him in excess of the rate at which 
the judicial rent is fixed. The Com- 
missioners are using every possible 
expedition in the fixing of judicial rents. 


ACCIDENT TO A 110-TON GUN. 


GexeraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) : I desire to ask whether the 
Secretary of State for War can confirm 
the report that has appeared in the 
newspapers as toan accident to one of the 
100-ton guns from Elswick ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir; it is 
true that there has been an accident. I 
am sorry to say that a barge sank in the 
Thames yesterday, or this morning, 
whilst carrying a 110-ton gun. The 
gun in question belongs to the Italian 
Government. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PRIVILEGE 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Derby, in the abssnce 
of his leader, whether in the Resolution 
referring to a question of privilege, the 
right: hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
intends to refer only t> Peers who ‘hap- 
pen to be Ministers of the Crown, or 
whether the object of the Resolution is 
to restore freedom of debate with regard 
to all persons who are not themselves 
Members of this House ? 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I will 
communicat2 with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian on the subject. I 
should not like mys2lf to say anything 
definite on the subject of the Resolution, 
but I do not sze at presont why its opera 
tion should be confined to Ministers of the 
Crown. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: I beg to give 
notice that I will move to extend the 
Resolution so as to make it refer to all 
persons who are not Members of this 
House. 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULA- 
TIONS. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Selection do 
appoint a Committee, not exceeding 11 Mem- 
‘bers, to whom shall be committed ali Private 
Bills promoted by Municipil and other Local 
Authorities, by which it is proposed to create 
powers relating to Police and Sanitary Regula- 
tions which deviate from, or are in extension 
-of, or are repugnant to, the General Law. 

Ordered, that Standing Order 173, _ be 
applicable to all Bills referred to the said Com- 
mittee. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. ; 

Ordered, that five be the quorum of the 
Committee.—(Mr. Stuart Wortley.) 


NEW MEMBEK. 

A Member made and Subscribed the 
Affirmation required by Law,—Alfred 
Webb, Esquire, for Waterford County 
«Western Division.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“ An Act to provide for making Statutes 
respecting Deans and Chapters and 
Cathedral Churches in England; and 
for other purposes relating t‘iereto.” 
{Cathedral Churches Bill.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, ; 


* o , a 
SPECIAL COMMISSION (1888) REPORT, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [3rd March] to 
Quest:on— 

‘That, Parliament haying constituted a 
Special Commission tu inquire into the charges 
and allegations made against certain Members 
cf Parliament and other persons, and the 
Report of the Commissioners having been pre- 
sented to Parliament, this House adopts the 
Report, and thanks the Commissiuners tor their 
just and impartial conduct in the matters 
referred to them; and orders that the :a‘d 
Report be entered on the Journals of this 
House.’’—( Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


And which Amendment was, 


‘Yo leave out ‘from the first word ‘ House,’ 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘deems it to be a duty to record its 
reprobatiun of the false charges of the gravest 
and most odious description, based on calumny 
and on forgery, which have been brought 
ugainst Members of this House, aud particu- 
larly against Mr. Parneii; and, while declaring 
its satisfaction at the exposure of these calum- 
nies, this House expresses its regret for the 
wrong inflicted ant the suffering and loss 
endured, through a protracted period, by 
reason of these actsof flagraat iniqu.ty. ’—(Mr. 
W. I. Gladstone.) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words propsed to be loft out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debat2 resumed. 


*(4.45.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) 
[Who had not concluded his s, eech on 
Wednesday when the Debate stood 
adjourned at half past 5): When my 
remarks wer: interrupted by the 
hour of closing yesterday, | was dis- 
cussing the question whether there is any 
ground for horror, which seems to be felt 
by hon. Members opposite, at the Commis- 
sioners’ finding that there are seven of 
the respondents who joined the Land 
League with the view of bringing about 
by its means the national independence 
of Ireland. Now, whatever the technical 
effect of such action may be, gurely the 
morality of an attempt of the kind 
depends entirely upon tie circum- 
stances under which it is made and 
the .methods which are resorted to. 
We all know that it is not easy to 
say when insurrection is justifiable or 
unjustifiable. At this time of day: all 
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will admit that the Revolution of 1688 
was justifiable, that the Civil War of 
the Parliament was justifiable. In fact, 
the revolutionists and rebels of one 
generation are the patriots of the next. 
Within the last few weeks a very re- 
markable illustration has been afforded 
of this principle. In 1848, one of the 
Nationalist leaders in Hungary was 
Count Andrassy, who was forced to fly 
after the conquest of Hungary in 1849, 
and sentenced to death by the Austrian 
tribunals as a rebel. But that same 
Count Andrassy afterwards became 
Chancellor of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and the most powerful states- 
man in the country. A career like bis 
ought to guard us against the folly of 
measuring by legal and technical rules 
the amount of moral guilt which attaches 
to revolutionists. With regard to Ire- 
land, I should like to as the House 
whether the horror, which is no doubt 
genuine in the minds of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, at the idea that Irishmen can 
desire national independence, does not 
arise from a total failure on our part to 
appreciate the feelings with which Ireland 
regards this country. Those feelings are 
very similar to those which the Poles 
entertain towards Russia. I mention 
that analogy, not because I adopt it, not 
because I think English policy towards 
Ireland resembles that of Russia to 
Poland, but because it is one which 
Irishmen have often used, and which 
has been generally adopted on the Con- 
tinent, and has even been employed by 
a distinguished ex-Cabinet Minister, 
now a pillar of the anti- Home Rule Party, 
as all will remember, in a speech made in 
1885. Those who read the Report of 
the Commission will find abundant 
evidence of the existence of this senti- 
ment. There is a remarkable quotation 
on page 70 from an article in United 
Ireland, which begins with the words, 
“They hate us and we hate them.” 
These words are thoroughly indicative 
of Irish feelings and movements, though 
the belief on which they are founded 
is, as regards Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
erroneous. But when we hear such a 
speech as that of the hon. Member for 
North Antrim (Sir C. Lewis), in which 
it is argued that everything not proved 
must be assumed against the Irish Mem- 
bers, that every charge must always have 
been well-founded ; when an influential 
Mr. Bryce 
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journal welcomes without inquiry, and 
with a careful abstinence from inquiry, 
letters which have been proved to be 
forgeries; when we see that newspaper 
giving currency to hideous calumnies 
which have scarcely even the justification 
of rumour, but seem to have been evolved 
out of the wicked imagination of the 
writer, it is quite intelligible not only 
why Irishmen hate this country, but 
why they should believe that we hate 
them. Those who were in the House 
from 1880 to 1885 will remember the 
words of the late Mr. Forster in intro- 
dneing the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, which he brought in expressly on the 
ground that evictions were producing 
outrages, and that the only way to deal 
with outrages was to stop evictions. 
Every one knows that the Bill would 
never have been introduced but for that 
opinion. Every one knows that the 
failure of that Bill increased outrages, 
and that the reason for the introduction 
of a sweeping Land Bill was that « 
Coercion Bill had been brought in. I 
remember in January, 1881, when the 
Coercion Bill was going through the 
House, a large number of Liberal Mem- 
bers made a declaration to the Goyern- 
ment Whips that they would not vote 
for the Coercion Bill unless they were 
assured that it would be followed by 
large remedial measures, measures large1 
and more drastic than the Ministry 
were then believed to contemplate. 
Bearing all this in mind, can we 
wonder that, not only in the minds of 
the peasantry, but in those of their 
leaders, the belief was entertained that 
by outrages alone could the attention 
of England be attracted to the state of 
Ireland? We cannot be surprised if, in 
1879, many Irishmen, like Mr. Davitt. 
contemplated the absolute independence 
of Ireland; and the moral which 
ought to be drawn from this finding 
of the Commissioners lies in the contrast. 
the happy contrast, in this respect 
between 1879 and the present day. I 
do not for a moment wish to palliate or 
excuse the violent acts done in the years 
preceding 1886. Those acts appear 
terrible to us now because of the 
comparatively peaceful way in whieh, 
during the present reign, great move- 
ments of reform have been carried 
on in Great Britain. Let the 
House compare the Irish movement 
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with revolutionary movements in 
other countries. Let us com are 
this Jacquerie with the Jacquer- 
ies of previous times in other 


countries; or even with the revoelu- 
tionary movement of the Parisian 
Commune in 1871. If we do this 
we shall have reason to rejoice that 
the revolutionary movement in Ireland 
has not resulted in more crimes and 
outrages. I confess, therefore, bearing 
all these considerations in mind, thit I 
see no reason why the House should not 
express its pleasure at the acquitt.l of 
the hon. Member for Cork from the 
grave charges which have been brought 
against him. It is clear that the Irish 
leaders have endeavoured to restrain the 
Clan-na-Gael, and as for the money 
which came from America, that money 
was not Patrick Ford’s nor contributed 
by the Dynamite Party; it was 
the’ money of the Irish population 
in America, and was largely devot«d to 
the relief of distress in Ireland. The 
hon. Member for North Antrim (Sir C. 
Lewis) spoke as if the Irish Members 
encouraged crime. But the finding of 
the Commissioners is directly the reversz ; 
it is that many of the Irish le ders, 
especially Mr. Davitt, exerted them- 
selves to prevent crime. No single cita- 
tion has been made in which incitement to 
crime has proceeded from these men. 
Why, therefore, shou'd not the House 
record its regret that these charges have 
been made? This ought to be done all 
the more, and not the less, because the 
Member for Cork is the chosen leader 
of the Irish people, because the 
Irish people have been wronged in the 
person of the Member for Cork. It 
ought to be done all the more and not 
the less because you profess your wish 
to keep the Irish Members here at 
Westminster, and give them a_ potent 
voice in British legislation. All the 
charges on which the Irish Me nbers 
were condemned were known in 1883. 
They were certainly known when the 
leaders of the then Opvosition entered 
into alliance with the Irish lead+rs in 
1885. That alliance marked a very im- 
portant epoch in our dealings with Ir2- 
land. Up to that time, questions of 
Irish judicial administration had, to 
a large extent, been placed in the 
category of questions which ought to be 
kept out of the partisan arena; and it is 
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to the alliance formed in 1885 between 
the Conservative Party and the Irish 
Members that the progress of the Home 
Rule movement is to a large extent 
attributable. The President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir M. Hicks Beach). 
said that in 1885 the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government had not the 
means of knowing whether to believe 
the charges then circulated with regard 
to the Irish Members. If they did not 
believe them it was not from want of 
hearing them constantly made, or for 
want of opportunity to ascertain whether 
such charges were well founded or 
not. They were in office, with-fu'? 
command of secret official informatior . 
They knew enough "to attack Lord 
Spencer in the Maamtrasna debate ; they 
knew enough to decide before they 
came into power in June, 1885, that 
they would not renew the Coercion Act, 
and it is idle for them to now assert 
that the truth of these charges has only 
recently become known to them. There 
is something grossly insincere in the att- 
tude now taken up by hon. Members. 
We all know—they know, if they 
would speak frankly out—that their 
horror at what the Commissioners find 
that the Irish Members did is an 
unreal and simulated horror. Wher 
the Crimes Bill was before the House, 
the old charges had become stale, and it 
was thought necessary to destroy the 
character of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway by some new charges. I do 
not say that the new charges then 
brought forward were not believed by 
those who brought them forward, but I 
say they were believed out of rank pre- 
judice and vindictiveness, and without 
adequate ground for such belief. It is 
said by the leader of the House that the 
object of this Motion was not to inflict 
punishment. What, then, is its object ! 
Simply to make political capital out 
of the Report—to use the Report 
to destroy the Home Rule move- 
ment by attacking the characters of its 
leaders. I trust that with this debat- 
we may get rid of all personal charges. 
Gentlemen opposite can still fall back 
upon the Constitutional arguments. 
against Home Rule and discuss the ques- 
tion on its merits without reference to 
personal charges against the Irish leaders 
of the Home Rule’‘movement. The con- 
duct of those hon. Members will be 
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judged by a far higher tribunal than any 
party majority of this House, and if we 
may conjecture as to the future from the 
past the verdict of history will be far more 
lenienttothose hon. Members than thema- 
jority of this Hous: appear disposed to be. 
How many Irish patriots who in times 
past were persecuted and imprisoned and 
put to death by the English Government 
are now revered in their own country and 
honoured even in this? I suppose there 
is no. one who does not now acknowledge 
the high patriotism of Wolfe Tone, who 
does not feel a compa:sionate sympathy 
for Robert Kmmett, and who does 
not admire the unblemished private 
character’ and. lofty patriotism of 
Daniel O'Connell. A regret is, in- 
deed, now. not infrequently, expressed 
in some quarters that the leaders of the 
Irish Party in the present day are not 
like the leaders in the past. People 
wish when too late that O’Connell were 
back again, though in his day he was 
treated just as the Irish Members are 
treated by younow. But if we look at the 
action of these Irish Members apart from 
the passion. of the moment I doubt 
whether we shall find much reason to 
complain of, it. What is it that the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and Mr. 
Davitt have done? The movement 
which they started is not a new move- 
ment. It followed on others which at 
intervals of about every 10 years have 
arisen and failed ; and thos: movements 
failed because they were not completely 
national, but only appealed to one por- 
tion of the peo le —-either to the peasantry 
alone or the extreme party in the middle 
classes. What the hon. Member 
for Cork and Mr. Davitt have done 
is to unite the different sections of the 
Irish people in demanding from England 
@ permanent and complete settlement. 
That settlement has not yet been attained. 
It may be postponed ; but judging by the 
_present signs of the times, I believe that 
it cannot be far off. By forcing this ques- 
tion forward and bringing this Irish 
movement to a head, the hon. Member 
for Cork and his Friends and Mr. 
Davitt have rendered a service not alone 
to their country but toGreat Britain. If 


the long strife between the two countries * 


seems to b2 now drawing to a close ; if 

the soil of Ireland is to be transferred 

even by the legislation of Her Majesty’s 

present.Government from the landlords 
Mr. Bryce 
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to the tenants; if there: is less 
bitter feeling towards the people of 
this country in Ireland and among 
the Irish people in America; if 
there is now a kindlier feeling on the 
part of the English people towards Ire- 
land—for these results we have in a great 
measure to thank the hon. Member for 
Cork and his friends. A Parliamentary 
majority may be hasty and passionate. 
But fortunately Parliamentary majorities 
come and go. The judgment of history 
is large and liberal: she looks at broad 
and permanent results. And history, even 
if it finds something to blame in the con- 
duct of the Irish Members, will never- 
theless. deal tenderly with . those who 
have been true, like the hon. Member for 
Cork and Mr. Davitt, with no selfish end 
to serve, through danger and suffering, 
through obloquy and calumny, to what 
they have held, and as I believe rightly 
have held, to be the sacred cause of 
their country. 

*(5.8.) Sir C. RUSSELL (Hackney, 
S.): My hon. Friend the Attorney 
General has conveyed to me a reason: 
able wish that he should follow me: in 
this debate, and I hope therefore the 


House will excuse me for following the ° 


able speech on the same side ‘just 
delivered by my hon. and learned Friend. 
I certainly should have desired that -I 
might have followed my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James), and I do not 
think that is an unreasonable wish. 
But my right hon. and learned Friend 
will, no doubt, take part in this debate 
later on, and will appear in the cha- 
racter which sits upon him so grace- 
fully since he became leader of a more 
or less important sect‘on of this House 
as a kind of moderator, vir pretate 
gravis. There are two propositions before 
the House, the Motion and the Amend- 
ment. ‘The Motion which Her Majesty’s 
Government ask the House to accept-has: 
three objects in view —first, to express 
thanks to the Judges who acted onthe 
Commission ; secondly, the adoption’ of 
the Report ; and, thirdly, its insertion on 
the Journals of the House. As to the 
Judges, I should like to say a word. I 
owe it to my long private friendship with! 
these three distinguished men, and J 
think it a matter of public duty, to say 
that I believe each one of these Judges 
desired to the best of his ability honestly 
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and impartially to discharge his duty ; 
but I hope I am not precluded from 
saying, without disrespect, that I cannot 
affirm that I regard them as having been 
free from przpossessions and prejudices, 
or a3 capable of dealing judicially with 
many of the questions that arose in the 
course of the inquiry. Indeed, I am 
justified in making that statement, for 
they themselves have stated in their 
Report that. they have not found it 
within the mandite received by them 
from Parliament to deal with matters 
without considering which it is impossible 
to judge of the moral character of the 
acts imputed to certain hon. Members of 
this House. Now, in the first place, I 
desire to ask is there any precedent for 
this proposed vote of thanks to the 
Judges? I have listened with attention 
to the speeches delivered by hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House; but I have failed to hear any 
justification for this proposal by reference 
to any precedent. I think it is a bad 
precedent to select three Judges, whose 
duties no doubt were onerous, who had 
submitted to them a question with a 
political aspect. in it, and to attribute to 
them, as if they were exceptional in that 
regard, that impartiality and that justice 
which I hope is the common attribute 
of all. the Judges of the realm. 
With regarl to the adoption of the 
Report, again, I ask is there any prece- 
dent which can be cited for the proceed- 
ing of the Government in the adoption 
of the Report, and in seeking its inscrip- 
tion on the Journals of the House, when 
it is at the sume time declared that no 
further action is to be taken upon it? 
The nearest analogy I know is with 
regard to Election Petitions. There the 
Judges report the result (which is final) 
of the Election Petitions which are 
tried befors them, and in accordance 
with the Statute their judgment is 
entered on the Journals of the House, 
in order that by the ‘inscription of 
that judgment there shall be a con- 
firmation of the election of the Mem- 
ber of Parliament or .a rectification of 
the roll. In this case there is no pre- 
cedent either as to one or the other— 
there is no precedent as to the Commis- 
sion, and there is no precedent f »r enter- 
ing the Report on the Journals of the 
House. We are invited to a discussion 
which I, for one, should willingly have 
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avoided taking part in if it had been 
possible, in which it is necessary to 
rc fer to the action of certain persons and 
t» criticise some of the findings of the 
Judges —a  bootless, purposeless dis- 
cussion, which certainly does not tend 
to elevate the tone of the House; and: 
from which no useful purpose «can, im 
my judgment, be derived. As regards thre 
findings of the Commission one great 
distinction is to be observed. In ques- 
tions which admit of direct proof or dis- 
proof, I have the greatest respect for 
the decision of the Judges. Such .ques- 
tims were these—‘ Aye or no, were the 
letters forged?” ‘Aye or no, was any one 
or were more of the incriminated persons 
parties to or accomplices in ‘crime ?” 
“Aye or no, were Mr. Parnell or any of 
his associates parties to the Phoenix: Park 
tragedy?” But I may be allowed, with 
the greatest deference, to say that. when 
it comes toa que tion of drawing infer- 
ences from a number of facts.—as, for in- 
stance, the effect of agitation upon the 
minds of the people of the country, or 
the effect of that agitation in increasing 
crime, or the effect of speeches deli- 
vered without complete knowledge cf the 
circumstances in which those speeches are 
made, or as to the effect of remedial 
legislation—I deny that the opinion of 
the three Judges is entitled to greater 
weight than that of any three indepen- 
dent gentlemen who have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the question. Why, 
Sir, some of the findings strike me as 
most extraordinary. By the Act of 1882 
a load of £2,000,000 of. arrears was 
lifted from the shoulders of the Irish 
tenants ; and yet, in the opinion of these 
three most excellent men, that had no 
pacifying or tranquillising effect. The 
Act of 1881 was passed, which I took 
the liberty of calling upon a former 
occasion, and I repeat it now, the 
first. great charter of . emancipation 
and liberty to the Irish . tenants, 
yet that also had not in the Judges’ 
opinion any — great tranquillising 
effect. We are asked to adopt this 
Report. I take it “adoption” means that 
each man is asked to make this Re- 
port his own, and he is asked to do that 
in the absence of the evidence on which: 
It reminds one of the 
Judge in Rabelais, who dispensed justice 
with the dice-box, which he alternately 
cast for the plaintiff and the defendant, 
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giving his decision in accordance with 
the result of the throws. To ask the 
Housz to perform this judicial act with- 
out having read the evidence—I do not 
know that one-half of the House has even 
read or studied the Report—without 
access to or means of considering the 
evidence is nothing short of a farce. Does 
anyone on either side of the House 
imagine that a Party vot2 on this ques- 
tion can add anything to this Report 
beyond what its intrinsic merits 
warrant? It has been said we are 
inconsistent in saying that this 
Report is a “ triumphant acquittal,” 
and thenin objecting tothatacquittal being 
inscribed on the Journals of the House. 
I contend that there is no inconsistency 
in saying as we do say, and believe we 
are justified in saying, that on all the 
main, important, and grave issues which 
are the foundation of this Amendment 
it isa triumphant acquittal. But we are 
not thereby estopped from disputing the 
Justice, wisdom, and accuracy of the find- 
ings upon some of the minor points ; and 
I say there is no precedent, no ground of 
expediency, and no object in the Motion 
that I am aware of except to invite a 
discussion which, in some respects, is 
not either pleasant or satisfactory. I 
turn to the Amendment. The Home 
Secretary, in his speech the other night, 
told us he was not concerned to dispute 
the truth of the Amendment ; but he 
added that it was not the whole truth. 
Ay, Sir, but it is the whole truth 
relevant to the substance of the Amend- 
ment, because it relates to the false 
charges supported by fraud and 
calumny—in other words, to the charges 
found to be disproved. It puts in the 
foreground what we believe to be the 
salient feature of the Report, namely, 
the acquittal of the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Colleagues from the grave 
issues raised before the Commission ; and 
it expresses the generous sympathy of the 
House for the men so long and so 
foully wronged. It will be said those 
are not really the most serious 
and grave charges. I will apply a 
practical test which I will invite hon. 
Members opposite in candour to answer. 
Cut out from the charges and allegations 
which appeared in Parnellism and Crime 
all those which the Judges have found 
disproved, and is there anyone on that 


side of the House who will say that the 
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remnant of those charges would be a 


justification for the Commission? Now, 
I want to say a word or two about the 
Commission, and the inquiry upon which 
it was invited to embark. I know it 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
in moving the Resolution the other day 
that we have no right to complain of the 
character of this Commission, because we 
did not divide against the Second Read- 
ing. But why? Because we protested, 
and will protest again, against its uncon. 
stitutional character. We did not divide, 
because to do so would have been to shut 
out the hon. Member for Cork from any 
opportunity of inquiring into those 
charges at all. You refused to give the 
inquiry he asked, and he had only the 
alternative of the inquiry offered by 
your Bill, or none at all. And itis not 
to be forgotten that that inquiry was 
sent to the Commission exactly as you 
had introduced it into your Bill, that 
you listened to no suggestion, that you 
accepted no Amendment, and that you 
declined to give or yield even an earnest 
consideration to some proposals which 
were made with a view to protecting the 
interests of those who were to be brought 
before that Commission. The Com- 
mission embarks upon its inquiry, 
extending over 10 years and embracing 
a period in which there was gcing on in 
Ireland nothing short of a revolution, 
partly social and partly political—a 
revolution in which were engaged the 
great mass of the Irish people of all classes 
and conditions,the landlords, and the de- 
pendents of the landlords, alone excepted. 
What were the other difficulties? Of 
course, the charges had to be proved as 
on a criminal indictment. If the 
respondents had been charged before the 
ordinary tribunals they would have had 
a magisterial inquiry, an opportunity of 
knowing who the witnesses were, 
opportunities of learning the antecedents 
of those witnesses—nay, not only that, 
but they would have been entitled to be 
furnished, according to the humane and 
just rules of our criminal procedure, with 
acopy of the evidence which the witnesses. 
wereexpected togive. What wasthecourse 
of this case? The case before the Commis- 
sion was conducted as a game of surprises. 
We had no notice of the names of 
witnesses, much less notice of the 
character of the evidence they were 
going to give ; and we know now how the 
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gaols of this country were scoured in 
order to see whether from the off- 
scourings there might not be found 
persons who would come forward and 
give evidence that would incriminate one 
or other of the respondents. We know 
also that amongst the persons who, I 
presume under the authority of the 
Home Secretary—I do not know whether 
with his authority or not—visited the 
convicts in their prison cells were police 
officers and the wretched man Pigott, 
who played so tragic a part in this inquiry. 
And we now know from the revelations 
which came from the hon. Member for 
the Harbour Division of Dublin, that 
down to October, 1889—I will ask the 
House to note the date—eight or nine 
months after the story of the forgeries 
had been blown to the winds and three 
or four months after the counsel repre- 
senting the respondents had retired from 
Court—there were still communications 
going on with America. Large sums of 
money have been spoken of, or suggested, 
as to be paid provided the witness could 
produce evidence of other documents and 
of other letters to take the place of the dis- 
carded forgeries, for which the Attorney 
General was supposed to have made 
some kind of apology. How was the 
case conducted in Court? I am not 
going to say at this moment one word 
more than I said before the Judges and 
beforethe Attorney General. Isay the case 
was conducted pertinaciously, rancorously, 
and in a way in which the Attorney 
General himself would have been the last 
person to conduct it, if the political 
charact2r of this cas» had not swept 
away his judgment, and if he had not 
thought that it was an occasion on which 
political advantage for his Party was 
to be gained. I will content myself 
with saying here that it was conducted 
with no sense of generosity to the 
parties charged, the Colleagues of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
I wish to point out, for it has not yet 
been done clearly, I think, what was the 
real hardship in the mode this case was 
conducted. It was this—the charge was 
launched as a charge of conspiracy, and 
lawyers will appreciate, though laymen 
perhaps cannot, that in consequence the 
Attorney General was enabled for days 
and weeks and months to tell the story 
of the sad and most condemnable crime 
that over a period of 
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had been committed in Ireland, and 
to rehearse a kind of judicial Newgate 
Calendar without any attempt, and 
without any necessity to attempt, to con- 
nect any one of the: persons charged 
with any one of these crimes or outrages. 
Laymen do not know, but lawyers do, 


| that in support of a charge of conspiracy 


it is permissible to give evidence of facts 
extending over a number of years, with- 
out any connection. with one snother, 
and not traceable at all to the persons 
charged, and then to ask the jury 
(but here it was the Court) to draw 
the inference, at the end of a long 
and protracted inquiry, that there is 
evidence of conspiracy to be gathered 
from the whole of the circumstances of 
the cas2. It isno exaggeration to say 
that the result of that form of charge 
was to make Mr. Parnell responsible for 
the speeches of Scrab Nally, just as if 
Mr. Parnell had spoken them himself— 
to make him responsible for the acts of 
men in the South of Ireland whom he 
had never seen, conversed with, written 
to, or-had any communication with, 
simply on the ground that each of these 
persons was a member of the Land 
League. Not only that, but conversa- 
tions were admitted, and I will give one 
striking illustration of what I mean. The 
man Le Caron or Beach was called, and 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bury took him under his special protec- 
tion and graced him, if 1 may use the ex- 
pression of John Philpot Curran, with 
the patches and feathers of his rhetoric 
with all the taste of a Court milliner. 
He held up this Beach, whose life was a 
living lie, as if he was a man who ought 
to be spoken of as a worthy man following 
a worthy vocation. Le Caron de 

that a man named Patrick Egan had told 
him (Le Caron) that a man named 
Brennan had told him (Egan) that Mr. 
Sexton had assisted his (Brennan’s) flight 
from justice. So upon the doctrine of 
constructive responsibility we have actu- 
ally got this placed before the public asa 
charge against Mr.Sexton. For my part, 
I do not hesitate to say—of course, it is 
an opinion, and must be discounted as 
that of a partisan—that, looking to the 
extent of time of this inquiry, and to the 
fact that it related to a popular move- 
ment which must necessarily have 
aroused the passions of the men engaged 
in it, looking to the fact that there was 
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an enormous sum of money unquestion- 
ably dealt with, not merely for the relief 
of distress, but for the assistance of 
evicted tenants and the defence of per- 
sons charged with crime—looking to the 
whole scope and character of the inquiry, 
I say it is a perfect marvel that so little 
has been found to be traceable even to 
any persons connected with the Land 
League Organisation. Before I grapple 
more closely with these charges, I must 
make some reference to the extraordinary 
appearance of the Attorney General at 
Oxford. He went there on February 16, 
when the ink on the Commissioners’ 
Report was hardly dry. He rushed down 
to make a speech at the Strafford Club. 
In what character? Was it as counsel 
for the 7'imes, to give the keynote which 
was to be struck and publicly sounded in 
relation to this Commission? Was it as 
a politician? Wasit as Attorney General? 
Or were all these characters for this 
purpose and in this coanection one? Ido 
not hesitate to say that if it was in the 
character of counsel it was indecent, and 
that if it was in the character of a 
politician it was grievously indiscreet. 
In the early part of his speech the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said one reeson 
why he was anxious to appear there was 
because the Report of the Commission 
afforded so complete a justification of the 
policy of his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. In this 
connection there was some appropriateness 
in his appearing at the Strafford Club; 
for it will be in the recollection of the 
House that the Bill of Attainder against 
that unfortunate nobleman had as its prin- 
cipal charge “the introduction by him 
of an arbitrary and tyrannical Govern- 
ment into the said Kingdom of Ireland.” 
But when I read the report of the 
Attorney General’s speech, I confess I 
was a little surprised, and, for a moment, 
moved. [ found in the early part of it 
what: seemed to be something like a 
generous expression of sympathy with 
Mr. Parnell ; and when [ recollected that 
for many months the Attorney General 
had been with great ability and with 
great. pertinacity endeavouring to fix 
criminal guilt on Mr. Parnell, I saidtomy- 
self—“ The Attorney General is, in- 
deed, @ magnanimous man, almost 
too: good for this wicked world.” «I 
fancied: the Attorney General in ‘ the 
privacy of his chamber reading : the 
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Commiss:oners’ Report with tears of joy 
coursing down his cheeks at. the satisfac- 
tion which had sprung up in his breast 
to think that the man whom he had 
striven so anxiously to drive from public 
life had been acquitted of allthose grievous 
charges. I fancied that the Attcrney 
General in a “ melting” mood had 
‘* Dropped tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
“Their medicinal gum.” 

I supposed the Attorney General going 
to Oxford with this sentiment ; but what 
was his next proceeding? Human 
nature is a strange thing, full of strange 
inconsistencies, even in its most amiable 
examples. Having uttered this generous 
sentiment in reference to Mr.. Parnell, 
the Attorney General straightway fur- 
nishes himself with a bucket of tar and 
a large brush and proceeds to do all that 
he can to daub the characters of hon. 
Members below the Gangway by what 
he called a correct description, but which 
I will show is an inaccurate description, 
of the results of the Report. I must 
now call attention to some points.in the 
Attorney General’s statement. He did 
me the honour of noticing my speech 
before the Commission, and attributed 
to me five statements. I will read 
them to the House shortly. | First, 
that I said there was absolutely no con- 
nection between the Land League and 
Fenianism ; that not a farthing of money 
had ever been received from America or 
Patrick Ford; that the Fenians had 
always opposed the Land League ; and, 
most strange of all, that the Parnellite 
Party had had nothing whatever to do 
with boycotting; that boycotting. was 
against their wishes. The Attorney 
General said at the time that he spoke 
with a sense of responsibility, and that 
he had not exaggerated by a single iota 
in what he had said. I must say the 
Attorney General is discovering a very 
dangerous genius for inaccuracy. There 
is not one of these statements attributed 
to me correctly attributed to me. I will, 
however, do the Attorney General the 
justice to say that a day or two after- 
wards he wrote to the Z'%mes correcting 
some of his statements, and saying that 
he had partly been misunderstood and 
partly been misreported. 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wessrer, Isle of Wight): The next day 
but one. 
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*Sir C. RUSSELL: But the report is 
the same in all the newspapers I have 
seen, Provincial and London. Let me 
take some of these statements in de- 
tail— 

“There was was no ‘connection between 
the Fenians and the Land League.” 
What I did say, and what my Colleagues 
said, was that between the Fenian Organi- 
sation and the Land League as an 
Organisation there was no connection. 
From the first up to now we avowed, 
with no attempt at concealment whatever 
—on the contrary, we took pride in the 
avowal—that Mr. Parnell, in inviting 
co-operation in the movement which he 
intended to be—whatever it became— 
open and constitutional, invited all men 
to join in that Orzanisation provided only 
that they were willing to fall in with and 
help its objects, and he did not require a 
previous certificate of character before 
admitting them to membership in a time 
of. great distress in Ireland As to 
the second statsment—th.t I said no 
money came from Patrick Ford—I pass 
that by, because the Attorney General 
says that.he was misreported in regard 
to it. We avowed that a large sum of 
money came from Patrick Ford, but in 
the sense that he was merely the con- 
duit-pip2 between the people of America 
and the Land League—merely the 
link through which the money given 
by the Irish people in America 
and the large class of Americans 
who sympathised with Ireland was 
passed over to the League. Is it not too 
eanting, is it not too pharisaical, to 
suggest that becaus? Patrick Ford’s 
paper—not at the time the money was 
coming in, but at another time—had 
manifested wild fits of advocacy of dyna 
mite and other stuff of that kind, there- 
fore Mr. Parnell should refuse at his 
harids the money subscribed by his 
countrymen in America in the honest 
belief that they could do something in 
their expatriation to aid the struggles of 
their brethren at home? With regard 
to the third statement made by the 
Attorney General, to the effect that I 


‘said that the Parnellite Party had 


nothing to do with boycotting, and that 
boycotting was against the wishes of the 
Land League, nothing, Mr. Speaker, 
could be further from the truth. Why, 
so far from denying it, it was avowed 
from-the very beginning that boycotting 
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was advocated by the League, but with the 
distinction that it was denied that vio- 
lence and intimidation were to accom: 
pany it as part of the machinery of the 
League. 

*Sin R. WEBSTER: Hear, hear ! 

*Sir_ C. RUSSELL: Therefore, the 
statement attributed to me is incorrect. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: Certainly not. 

Sr C. RUSSELL: Well, it seems 
obvious. The other mis-statement of 
the Attorney General with reference to 
me I will pass over, because it may 
perhaps be attributable to the fact that 
the Attorney-General had not had time 
to read the Report. He was in such a 
hurry to go to the Stafford Club and 
make these new revelations that he had 
not time to read the Report, and cer- 
tainly had not had time to refresh his 
memory with the report of my speech 
when he did me the honour to quote 
from it. We must assume that the 
Attorney General meant to make a fair 
statement of the results of the Report, 
but will the House believe that throagh- 
out the whole of his speech there is not 
a syllable of reference to that part of 
the Report in which the Commissioners 
confess themselves unable to deal with 
those considerations without which the 
question of moral blame or moral cen- 
sure could not be fitly or fairly decided ? 
In that speech the Attorney Genera} 
made no reference whatever to that state- 
ment of the Commissioners, in which 
they say that—- 

“They had no commission to consider 
whether the conduct of which they” (the 
respondents) ‘are accnsed can be palliated by 
the circumstances of the time or whether it 


should be condoned in consideration of benefits 
alleged to have resulted from their actions.” 


But the Attorney General made an 
observation I am sure he will not repeat 
here. He attributed to the Judges what 
I think the Judges should be at once 
relieved of. He attributed to them— 
Judges of the land conversant with 
the principles on which judicial pro- 
cedure and judgment should be based— 
that they designedly used the words “ not 
proved” in order to convey the idea 
that although the accusations were not 
proved they had a strong suspicion that 
the respondents were guilty. In Eng- 
land, at least, it is a principle that a man 
is held to be innocent until he is proved 
guilty, and I say that when a charge is 
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found to be not proved against a man it 


is equal to a verdict of not guilty. Iam 
glad to see that one distinguished 
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authority, Lord Selborne, has not failen. 


into the mistake of making this imputa- 
tion against the Judges. Now, I want 
to grapple a little more closely with these 
charges, if the Hous will bear with me, 
but several of them have bzen dealt with 
so thoroughly, so clearly, and so ably by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, and others, that I will 
not make any considerable demand on 
the patience of the Hous2. I must, how- 
ever, call attention to the pith and 
marrow of these points, in order to 
justify the contention which I am 
placing before the House in support of 
the Amendment, namely, that in their 
substance and essence these charges have 
been disproved. In the first place I 
refer to the charge in the Blue Book, 
alleging that the Land League chiefs 

‘* Based their movement upon a scheme of as- 
sassination and outrage carefully calculated and 
coolly applied ; that murderers provide their 
funds, murderérs share their inmost councils, 
murderers have gone forth from the League 
offices to set their bloody work afoot, and have 
presently returned to consult the ‘Constitu- 
tional leaders’ on the advancement of the 
cause ” 


Found to be not proven. 

“There are plenty of authentic utterances 
fixing upon prominent Members of the Home 
Rule Party the guilt of direct incitement to 
outrage and murder.” 


Found to be not proven. Then the At- 
torney General in the “O’Donnell v. 
Walter ” case said :— 


“That that is a true comment” (the passage 
to which I have referred) “ and a true statement 
of what the work of the organisation was, I 
shall procesd to prove before you in the course 
of my case.” 


Then comes one of the most serious 
passages,namely :— 

‘* We have seen how Mr. Parnell’s ‘ Consti- 
titutional organisation’ is planned by Fenian 
brains, founded on a Fenian loan, and reared 
by Fenian hands ; how the infernal fabric ‘ rose 
like an exhalation’ to the sound of murderous 
oratory : how assassins guarded it about and 
enforced the high decrees of the secret conclave 
within by the bullet and the knife. Of that 
conclave to-day three members sit in the 
Imperial Parliament.” 


Who are those three Members? The 

context justifies me in giving the names, 

Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Sexton. 

And let the House realise it, for itis one 

of the most extraordinary things that 
Sir C. Russell 
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probably ever occurred in the face of 
such charges followed by such an in- 
quiry, that, although a considerable num- 
ber, if not all, of these incriminated men 
went into the witness box, and it was 
quite within the power of the Attorney 
General to have called others, yet it is 
hardly credible when I state the fact 
that not one of these men against whom 
these most odious, these most tremend- 
ous charges have been levelled, had a 
question addressed to him suggesting 
that he was concerned in any criminal 
act whatever. I am afraid I must trouble 
the House with a few more quotations. 
There is a passage in the speech of the 
Attorney General befure the Commission 
in which he refers to the “leaders not 
doing the bloody work themselves,” and 
giving as a reason for it “because they 
had not the time to do it.” There is 
also a statement in which the Attorney 
General said he did not mean to allege 
that Mr. Parnell knew the name of the 
particular individual who was going to 
be assaulted, or the particular landlord 
against whom any outrage may have been 
contemplated, but that he knew that 
those outrages were necessary, and were 
parts of the system. The Attorney 
General had also stated that not on 
one single occasion was a word of de- 
nunciation of crime and outrage uttered 
by the respondents, but will he persist 
in that statement now? His words 
were— 

** During the whole period of these years 
there is not, so far as I know, one svlitary 
speech amongst the thousands delivered in 


which any one of these men deprecated the »ut- 
rages which were undoubtedly going on.” 


Why, hundreds of speeches were proved, 
and hundreds of articles were proved, 
and the Commissioners find that Mr. 
Davitt and others of the respondents 
did bond fide discourage crime. 


Then there was the charge that 


‘Many of those whose names are included 
in these particalars knew, and must have 
known, that sums of money were being paid, 
not in an exceptionalinstance, but over a long 
period of time, to persons who were engaged in 
carrying out the acts of violence and crimes 
to which I have referred.” 


Then there is the remarxable passage 
about the outrage-monger going to the 
Land League office and getting £20 or 
£30 or £40 from Mr. Biggar or Mr. 
Brennan, or whoever happened to be 
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there, and then going down into tue 
country to d.stribute it to the men who 
were to commit outrage. Then comes 
what I look upon as the gravest of all 
these libels, for it was to support it and 
to weave it into a kind of probable 
story that the forged letters were con- 
trived ! I mean that article referring to 
the time of Mr. Parnell’s being on 
parole, in which it is suggested that he 
met Mr. Justin M’Carthy and others 
of his Colleagues at Willesden, and that 
they then concerted and discussed, and 
that Mr. Parnell then learned that the 
Phoenix Park tragedy was about to 
occur. Do not let there be any mistake 
about that. There has been a sliding 
scale in these charges. There was the 
naked atrocity of them as they appeared 
in the 7imes ; there is a slight softening 
down in the speech of the Attorney 
General in “()’Donnell v. Walter,” a 
stil] further softening down in the par- 
ticulars, until we come to the speech of 
my astute Friend, the Member for Bury, 
who is much too astute a man not to 
know and to feel that the weight and 
gravity of these charges had broken 
down because of their extravagance. 
He traces the work of an organisation 
as the work of the Irish nation, and 
as to the Irish leaders, in that very 
graceful peroration before the Com- 
mission he appealed to the Irish nation 
to wake from the night-mave which had 
so long oppressed them, he appealed to 
them to discharge their unworthy 
leaders, and to seek for others. I now 
d2al with these charges in what I call 
their naked atrocity. I refer first to the 
letters, and Iam afraid that I must make 
some demand on the patience of the 
Hous2, because the real story of the 
forgeries has never been told in this 
Hous2. I believe it is shown that every 
one of the grave and weighty charges 
without which this Commission would 
never have been granted has broken 
down. I admit that there are adverse 
findings ; 1 have never claimed, and do 
not claim, that there has been a complete 
acquittal. If the House will allow me I 
will run over the adverse findings. 
Compare their character with the charac- 
ter of those which I have read to the 
House. First there is a statement 
about members of the League, Mr. 
Davitt and others, joining it with the 
view of bringing about the independence 
VOL. CCCXLII. [rmiep septs. ] 
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of Ireland as a separate nation. Well, 
with regard to this, I wi.l only observe 
two things. In the first place, if they 
did so join it, it was in 1879. It 
has been repudiated—hotly repudiated — 
by a man who is very slow to repudiate 
any Opinion which is attributed to him— 
1 mean Mr. William O’Brien, that this is 
true in his case. I do not know what 
Mr. Davitt’s opinion may be at this. 
moment, but I affirm it to be true, as far 
as we can fo-m a judgment, that there 
never his been a time in which the 
majority of the Irish people would not 
have been contented—whatever some 
dreamers amoog them may have ima- 
gined—as a settiement and a final settle- 
ment of this international feud, with 
having conceded to them the potential 
right of self government in matters 
which concerned themselves. For my 
own part I have always said that as far as 
the great interests of England are con- 
cerned the separation of Ireland is a 
small concern for it, but for Jreland it 
wou d be » disastrous blow, in my judg- 
ment. But I pass from that charge. 
There is no one who reads it who thinks. 
that it can properly be regarded as a. 
charge which brings with it a moral taint. 
I may perhaps refer to the ancestor of 
my right hon. Friend opposite, the dis- 
tinguished and very worthy successor in 
an illustrious line. Would he ‘hang 
his head in shame if he were reminded 
ot the Plunket who said that to his. 
last gasp he would resist the invaders of 
his country, that when he felt dissolution. 
approaching he would take his sons. 
to the altar and swear them to undying 
hostility to the invaders of the liberties. 
of his country. Does any one think less. 
of Robert Emmett and Wolfe Tone in 
these days? The judgment of history 
is generally a just judgment. I pass. 
from that charge with these concluding 
observations: that when one looks at. 
the sad history of the neglect of this 
Imperial Parliament, which took upon 
itself the care and government of Ire- 
land, it is not surprising that men of 
ardent, generous, and patriotic minds. 
should have begun to despair of redress: 
by Constitutional and Parliamentary 
methods, and should embark in wild and 
condemuable enterprises. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen well 
said thar the very fact that years ago. 
such feeliogs honestly existed in some: 
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minds should make us rejoice that 
to-day sv ridical a change has come 
over the temper and tone and feeling 
ot the Irish people. The next charge 
is that with regard to the reduction of 
rents and expelling the English garrison. 
What I have to observe about that is 
that the English garrism seem to be 
quite willing to capitulate. It seems to 
be merely a question of pounds, shillings 
and penc2. The terms of capitulation 
are now being discussed between the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
and the representatives of the landlord 
class, than whom there has been no more 
unpatriotic body since the Act of Union 
was passed——_men who have been taught 
to look over the heads of the Irish 
people, taught to conciliate, not the judg- 
ment and good will of those among whom 
and by whom they live, but to conciliate 
English opinion, and taught that it is 
right, as the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale entreated them to do, to 
exercise their rights, not so as to 
secure justice and peace among their own 
people, but so as not to offend the con- 
science of the English people. Now I 
pass from the English garrison, and come 
next to the question of inciting to crime 
and persevering in a system of boycott- 
ing which they say was a system of in- 
timidation. The charge is that they per- 
severed in this, well knowing the conse- 
quences were to increase crime. I am 
not going to argue this elaborately. In 
all these cases, taking the findings literally 
at their worst, they are cases of con- 
structive responsibility—a responsibility 
mainly for the acts of others. We see 
that in large districts where crimes pre- 
vailed there was no hoycotting, and in 
other districts where boycotting did pre- 
vail there was no crime. I would point 
eut what is the real explanation with 
regard to this matter—namely, that crime 
sprang from the districts which were 

rest, and where in the years of 1879 
and 1880 the cry of distress was most 
piteous—in the west and south-west of 
Ireland. But, broadly, what I want to say 
is this: may there not be two honest 
opinions upon the result of boydotting ? 
Tam talking of boycotting as focussing 
the opinion of a given community in re- 
prehension and condemnation of the 
- action of any member of that community 
which is supposed to be against the 
general interest. Tam not describing that 
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as the only thing done in Ireland under 
the name of boycotting, but I affirm that, 
apart from intimidation and violence or 
threat of violence, such boycotting is 
lawful. Iam not contending that boy- 
cotting in Ireland did not far exceed 
those limits. There was unquestionably 
an amount of intimidation used, accom- 
panied by violence. But in regard to 
that I have before used, and will 
again use on proper occasions, words 
of the ‘strongest condemnation, but 
I desire to point out that, speaking 
generally, so far as Members of the 
Land League were concerned, judging 
from their speeches and writings, theirs 
was an advocacy not of violence, but of 
boycotting simply. There may well he 
different opinions as to.the effect of such 
boycotting. You may say justly that 
boycotting carried on on a large scale 
causes a number.of crimes, and is what 
may be an intolerable tyranny in itself. 
Granted. But is it not at least a case 
worth considering, and for which good 
reasons may be urged, that, just in pro- 
portion as boycotting is effective in the 
sense in which I have first described it, 
the need—if I may use the word with 
regard to.crime—for the resort to crime 
and violence is dispensed with? There- 
fore, although there is a finding by this 
Commission that there was an increase of 
crime in consequence of boycotting, the 
Commissioners do not tall attention to 
what the character of that increase was. 
Yet it is demonstrable that the worst 
crime—murder—oceurred lessfrequently 
when the boycotting was at its worst than 
in the years when there was no boycotting. 
I ask this question, meeting the view of 
the Judges fairly in the face. Assume 
that the Irish Members were guilty of 
persevering in a system which did en- 
tail those evil consequences, are they to 
be without mercy condemned for that ? 
What said Sir James Macintosh, in one 
of the best-reasoned essays ever written, 
in reply to Mr. Burke, when he was 
blaming the movers in the French Revo- 
lution for all the consequences their 
action had involved? “Is it to be laid 
down as a principle of morals that a man 
or a body of men are not to seek a great 
public good, but are rather to abstain 
from it, merely because incidental evils 
may follow in its train?” The greatest 
revolutions and reforms the world has 
ever seen never would have been carried 
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under such conditions. But the final 
point is this. Taking the finding at its 
worst, what is the amount of moral ob- 
liquity attaching to the offence? And 
here the Judges give no help, for they say 
that it is not within their mandate to in- 
quire into the circumstances of palliation, 
if there are such, or as to whether there is 
any condonation to be found in view of.the 
benefits achieved. I ask permission now 
to do what the Report does not do— 
to remind this House, which is 
called upon by its individual Members 
to perform a judicial act, of what 
the state of things then was. I 
have referred to the bad years which 
preceded the formation of the Land 
League-in 1879. I am not going to 
trouble the House with many figures, but 
let me show what was the condition of 
things as compared with the year 1876, 
which was » high average of good years. 
Taking the potato crop of 1876, its 
value then was £12,464,000; in 1877 
it was £5,271,000 ; in 1878, £7,579,000; 
and in 1879 only £3,341,000. Or, in 
other words, taking that one crop alone, 
of 1879 as compared with 1876, thers was 
a loss or fall of £9,123,000, which is 
equal to’ nearly three-fourths of the 
entire agricultural rents of Ireland. But 
if we take in the general crops and com- 
pare the gradual losses, again with the 
year 1876 as the datum year, you will 
see that the loss was still greater and 
exceeded 20 millions sterling in those 
years. That is a state of things which, in 
this country, would have called for and 
would have insured wholesale remissions 
of rents. But the effect of those years, 
and especially of the worst of them, 
1879, shows most in the year 1880; and 
we have the authority of Dr. Grimshaw, 
the Registrar General for Ireland, that 
in the year 1880 the death rate was the 
highest and the marriage rate was the 
lowest of all recorded years. 1 would like 
to make in this connection one reference 
as to the state of distress consequent upon 
this failure of the potato crop and the 
other crops; This is on the authority of 
a man respected in this House—the late 
General Gordon. In 1880 he wrote to 


the Pimes this passage— 


**T have lately been over the South-West 
of Ireland in the hope of discovering how some 
settlement could be made of the Iri h question, 
which, like a fretting canker, eats away our 
vitals as w nation, I have come to the con- 
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clusion that, first, a gulf of antipathy exists 
between the landlords and tenants in the North- 
West, West, and South-West.’’ 

This is the district where there was the 
increase of crime. 


“Tt isa gulf not caused alone by the ques- 
tion of rent. ‘here is a complete lack of! 
sympathy between the two classes. It is the. 
historian’s task to inquire how such a state of 
things came to pass. I call attention to the 
letters and speeches of the landlord class, as it 
proves how little sympathy exists among them > 
forthe tenantry. I am sure the tenantry feel 
in the same way towards the landlords.” 

A little later on he says— 


“IT must say that, from all accounts and my 
own observation, the state of our fellow- 
countrymen in the parts I have named is worse 
than that of any pecple in the world, let alone 
Eurcpe. I believe that these people are made 
as we are ; that they are patient beyond belief ; 
loyal, but at the same time broken-spirited dnd 
desperate, and living on the verge of starva- 
tion in places where we would not keep our 
cattle.’”’ : 
Now, in that condition of things what 
happens? Of ejectments and notices sto 
quit, immediately a crop rises on the 
land. What happens further? The 
state of the country is so alarming that 
the Government of the day bring in the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill, of 
which so much has been said. TI will 
pass it over lightly. It is enough to say 
that in this House Mr. Forster, and in 
the House of Lords the Duke of Argyll, 
supported that Bill on the ground that 
the state of things was such that, in the 
interests of justice and the peace of the 
country, the Legislature were bound 
to interfere to protect the poor tenant 
classes in Ireland. The House of Lords 
threw out the Bill by an enormous 
majority. I have been told that on that 
occasion the halt and the blind were 
seen who had not been seen in the 
gilded Chamber for years before. Now, 
1 ask the House, in the sense of justice, 
were the leaders of the Irish people to 
be expected tc fold their arms? The 
Government of the day and the House 
of Commons had said— 

‘«We recognise your position, and that you 
need protection; but the House of Lords has 
said that you shall not have it.” 

I say that if there ever were a justifica- 
tion for a combination of resistance to 
the landlords’ assertion under such 
circumstances of the extreme rights. of 





property, it was in 1879, 1880, and 1881, 
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charitable persons started relief funds, 
to which the landlords, as the evid:nce 
showed, were but rare contributors. 
Ireland had again to appear before the 
world in the character of a mendicant, 
and had to ask for and receive assistance 
wherever it could be obtained. It was 
at thattime,and in alarge measure for that 
purpose, that large sums were subscribed 
by the Irish people and collected trough 
the instrumentality of Patrick Ford. 
The theory seems to be that all t's crime 
sprang up as the work of agitators, just 
as we are told that everything distressful 
in Ireland giving the Government trouble 
is the work of agitators. That is absurd. 
It is not true. Is it your experience? 
Is it ever possible, unless there are grave 
and deep-seated causes, to rous? the 
feelings of the people, unless there are 
persons who are conscious of suffering 
and anxious to make some att:m t to 
escape from it? Jt is not too much to 
say, as was said by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dumfries the 
other night, that if the combination that 
was then set on foot, and for years carried 
on, Was @ criminal conspiracy, it was a 
criminal cons »iracy which embraced the 
great majority of the Irish people and 
tie enormous majority of their bishops 
and priests. But the Attorney General’s 
theory was that Ireland had been a 
terrestrial paradise before the appearance 
of the Land League, where landlord and 
tenant lived in amity, the landlord 
looking on the tenant with patriarchal 
regard, and the tenant looking up to the 
landlord with eyes of gratitude for the 
protection afforded. There never was 
such a travesty of the true historical 
picture. This land question has been at 
the root of Irish disturbance for many 
years, and to the gross neglect of Parlia- 
ment to deal with the land question is 
largely to be attributed the troubles that 
followed. I will not go over the history 
of that question. It is a history of 
shameful neglect. Lord Clare 100 years 
ago said — 

“T know the hapless condition of the Irish 
tenants, ground down by the remorseless 
tyranny of iandlords.” 

Forty seven years ago you had a: Devon 

Commission, which told you that this 

question was urgent, and you did nothing. 

It was not till 1870 that anything was 

done. Yes, something was done the 

other way. You had the retrogressive 
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Act of 1860, which displays tie grcssest 
ignorance on the part of this House and 
this Parliament as to the true relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
And wh:t was done in 1870 in this 
House, innerfectly done, was marred 
and maimed in the House of Lords. 
But since then you have the Act 
of 1881, followed by the Arrears Act 
of 1882, followed by the Ashbourne Act 
of 1885, followed by the Act passed by 
the present Government in 1887 ; and [ 
ask, Is there anyone in this House 
who will say that these measures in 
their fulness and plenitude would hav : 
been passed but for the agitation 
that was going on in Ireland? Some 
of the blame lies at the door of the 
Party opposite. I do not say all of it. fir 
I wish to be impartial, and I think that 
much of the blame lies at the door of the 
Liberal Party, but then they had an 
enormous force to overcome in the opposi- 
tion of the House of Lords. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham has himself said 
publicly—I refer to this for no invidious 
purpose—that the Land League, in its 
earlier operations, usefully assisted the 
Government to carry through their Land 
Legislation. [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Hear, 
hear!] Is not that a confession that you 
needed the force of the agitation which 
the Judges, in some of its excrescences, 
have condemned, and I think rightly 
condemned—that you needed that force 
to overcome the vis inertia in this House 
and the more open opposition of the 
House of Lords? I say that some of the 
blame lies at the door of the Party 
opposite. I see the new Minister for 
Agriculture (Mr. Chaplin) in his place 
“with all his blushing honours thick 
upon him.” If he were to get up now 
and tell us what he honestly feels, I have 
not the least doubt that he would make 
one of those speeches which he made in 
the Parliament of 1880 when the Land 
Bill was under discussion, and tell us 
that the Act was nothing but an Act of 
spoliation and robbery. Why, even the 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir M. 
Hicks Beach), who is not in the habit— 
although some of his Colleagues may be— 
of speaking very recklessly—even he 
only two years ago epitomised the policy 
of the Liberal Party with reference to 
Ireland as being spoliation and robbery of 
the landlords on the one hand, and of the 
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Church on the other. I should not be 
surprised if taere should be found on 
those Benches some hon. Gentlemen who 
would even now describe that legislation 
in that way. Now, I must not dwell 
longer on that, although there are many 
topics to which I should like to draw the 
attention of the House; but I desire to 
come, if I am not taxing the patience of 
the House too much, t» that story which 
has not yet been told in tis House—the 
stery of the forged letters. I very much 
doubt if such a story has ever been told 
before a Legislative Chamber. In 1885 
Mr. Pigott communicates to Mr. Houston 
material for a pamphlet called Par- 
nellism Unmasked, and is paid a sum 
ef money for his s2rvices. In December 
of the same year this Mr. Houston, 
Secretary to the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union, applies to Mr. Pigott, whose 
name as a literary man, or as 
one connect:d with newspapers, would 
have stunk in the nostrils of any 
Dublin c.tizan—Mr. Houston, himself 
a Dublin man, in December, 1885, 
asked Mr. Pigott whether he would like 
to have a guinea a day and expenses for 
getting any documentary evidence which 
would incriminate te Parnellites. Mr. 
Pigott, poor, impecunious, gladly accepts 
the mission ; and when I have to refer to 
that wretched man who met that 
tragic fate in Madr.d,1 must say that 
the distinction between the guilt of the 
tempter and the guilt of the tempted is 
not so very great. Mr. Houston goes to 
this man, who is in a condition of abject 
want, and puts this temptation before 
him, “ Will you go forth, and can you 
produc: something to incriminate the 
Parnellites? If you can you will be well 
paid.” Mr. Pigott accepts the employ- 
ment, and goes to Lausanne and otherplea- 
sant places, and he returns to inform Mr. 
Houston—who, by-the-way, has recently 
been thanked for his valuable services 
by the Loyal and Patriotic Union—that 
he has heard that there is a black bag 
somewhere in Paris, in a street, the name 
of which he does not know, left by a man 
whose name he does not know, but which 
contains incriminating documents. But 
Mr. Pigott says that the bag cannot be 
opened until authority has been received 
from America, and he goes to America, 


and there receives the necessary autho- | 


rity from a man who, by an odd coinci- 
deuce, hapens to have died by the time 
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tiat Mr. Pigott is called upon to give 
evidence. It is in March, 1886, that he 


says he has got the first batch of letters, 


including the fac simile letter. It is a 
mistake to suppose, as some people have 
done, that the only important letter of 
tis collection is the fac simi’e letter. 
Every one of these letters is serious, 
because they are all framed to fit in with 
the preconceived theory of complicity in 
the Phoenix Park murders. What is the 
meaning of the letter—‘“I have 
sent ‘M’ £200 ” (meaning Mullett) ; and 
another, “I will see ‘B’” (meaning 
Brady). But to go on with the story. 
Finally those letters are offered to Mr. 
Buckle, who says, “No.” Subsequently, ‘ 
however, Mr. Buckle is again seen by 
Mr. Houston, who is referred by him to 
the late Mr. MacDonald, who says that if 
the documents are forthcoming, and if 
they are—to use Mr. MacDonald’s phrase 
—“of legal value,” the 7'%imes will take 
them. Then we have a most extra- 
ordinary occurrence. A late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. Maguire, 
goes to Paris in company with Mr. 
Houston and rees Pigott. Mr. Pigutt 
comes to his hotel and says, “ Here 
are the letters,” as if they were offered 
on sale or return, and then he 
says, “ A man is below stairs waiting.” 
The cost of the letters and his expenses 
amount to £1,780. But Mr. Houston 
and Professor Maguire apparently are 
cautious. They will not even look out 
of the window to see whether anyone 
really is waiting below. Mr. Pigott tells 
them that he has been taken to a res- 
taurant in thé Rue Castiglione, the 
name of which restaurant he does not 
know, and there swore, in the presence 
of men he did not know, that he would 
never reveal the fact that he had seen 
them, or that he had got the letters from 
them. As to two other batches of letters, 
the story is much the same. I want 
to call attention to this, forr I am now 
answering the speeches of some right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, including the 
new Minister for Agriculture, who had 
the boldness to say at Cambridge that 
whilst he attributed some amount of 
carelessness to the Times, that journal 
deserved well of its country. Who was 
behind Mr. Houston in this matter? A 
clerk with a salary of £200 or £300 a 
year does not risk so large a sum as 
£1,780 without security. Who were tke 
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people behind him, and what were tke 
statements on the faith of which they 
advanced the money which enabled him 
to send to America and offer bribes to 
the forger? That chapter of the story has 
not yet been fully written ; the incidents 
have not yet been fully disclosed. I, want 
to call attention to this—in June, 1887, 
the fact that Mr. Pigott was the man 
from whom’ the letters came was, ac- 
cording to Houston, disclosed to Mr. 
MacDonald.- He fixed the time him- 
self, I believe, as March, 1887, and I 
care not whether it was March or June. 
The disclosure was made to Mr. Mac 
Donald by Mr. Houston ; but no inquiry 
is made as to who Pigott is. Mr. Houston, 
of course, knew all about him, and could 
have enlightened Mr. MacDonald ; but 
Mr. MacDonald studiously abstained from 
putting any questions. Without asking 
for particulars, the 7umes paid £2,530 
for the three batches of letters, everyone 
of which has been pronounced to be a 
forgery. This the Times did without 
making any inquiry as to the character 
of the man from whom in March or June, 
1887, it was known that the letters had 
come. Now I approach a very extra- 
ordinary part of this case—the action of 
“O'Donnell v. Walter.” At this time 
the solicitor for the 7imes, Mr. Soames, 
hears that the letters came from Pigott. 
Iam not able to say whether the Attor- 
ney General also learned at that time 
the fact that the letters came from Pigott. 
*Srr R. WEBSTER: I have stated 
the period —the November following. 
*Sir C. RUSSELL: At any rate, the 
fact was known to the solicitor at that 
time—July, 1888—and up to that time 
all that had been done by the 7%m2s was 
to take the opinion of an expert—Mr. 
Inglis—as to whether the curves of the 
“y’s” and the loops of the “1’s” and the 
dots of the “‘i’s” in the fabricated letters 
corresponded with Mr. Parnell’s hand- 
writing. The fae simile letter had ap- 
peared on the 18th of April, 1887. 
Now, what comes next? Houston and 
Pigott had both been subpoenaed as 
witnesses on the pirt of the respondents. 
Pigott is not subpoenaed by the 7'%mes. 
Nay, when the Commission opens, the 
Attorney General, acting unon what was 
put before him, said— 
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‘*T have the authority of Mr. Houston for 
saying that bis w-s the hand that conveyed 
the letters to the Times; but I am not yet ab'e 
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to say whether I can pnt before the Commis- 
sion the name of the person who brought them 
to Houston.” 

I would remind the House of a further 
extraordinary circumst snce—that in the 
“Q’Donnell v. Walter” transaction the 
Attorney General made a speech which 
is a complet: justification fer those who 
have hitherto thought that Mr Parnell 
was wrong and uuwise in not earlier 
rushing into a Court of Law, beeause on 
that occasion the Attorney General, with 
great power addressing the jury, said— 

Let it cost the Times what it will, the 
Times will not disciooe from whom these. 
letters came.” 

The Attorney General said— 

“The days of dynamite and assassination 
are not yet over, and those who are sitting 
behind my learned friend ” 
pointing with great impressiveness, 
“know that the days of dynamite and assas- 
Siuution are not yeo over.” 

[have not ended this ugly, this repul- 
sive, this unparalleled story. What. 
happens? Houston is subpoenaed, and 
the man to whom the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union are returning thanks for the valu- 
able services he has rendered, when he 
is: subpoenaed to give evidence in that 
Commission, destroys every scrap of 
paper or letter which had any bear- 
ing upon any point in connection with the 
forgeries, or his knowledge how those 
forgeries were contrived. I have felt 
it necessary to dwell upon this part of 
the story (Iam not complaining of it 
as regards the Judges), but because 
the Report is absolutely silent about it, 
and passes it over with a simple state- 
ment that the fac simile letter and the 
other letters in the appendix are for- 
geries. Well, thes: papers were de- 
stroyed ; but we finally got the forgeries. 
before the Commission. As the Attorney 
General knows, 1 and my Colleagues 
urged with pertinacity that the Attorney 
General should come to the point—that 
he should stop the recital of that dread- 
ful catalogue of crimes ranging over 10: 
years which had taken place in Ireland, 
and come to the pith of the ease. But, 
no ; months pass, and it is not wnti Feb-. 
ruary, 1889, that at last the letters are 
approached. On the 20th of Oetober, 
1888, Pigott writes to Houston, demand- 
ing £5,000 for his evidence. In the 
same month—on the 24th or 25#h—he 
has an interview at which are present, 
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amongst others, Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Parnell: He, in fact, makes a confes- 
sion ; and on November 6 the fact of this 
interview, and possibly the suspicion 
that Pigott had made a confession, came 
to the ears of Mr. Soames, Pigott makes 
a sworn statement as to the genuineness 
of the letters, and.on November 11—I 
call the attention of the House to this, 
for it is of special interest to me—Pigott 
writes to Houston a letter, a copy of 
which is sent to Mr. Soames, that he 
(Pigott) is impressed with the absolute 
certainty that his evidence will be 
neutralised on cross-examination. I say 
this is of especial interest to me, because 
that is the letter which in a moment of 
hallucination, I mean no more—of strange 
hallucination, it seems to me—the 
Attorney General was under the impres- 
sion he had handed to me. I had, from 
motives which s:em to have been mis- 
understood, not only abstained from 
taking, part in the debate upon this 
matter, but the Division consequent upon 
it. I was not even near the House. I 
was spending the evening in an entirely 
different and more pleasant place. In 
my absence the Attorney General made 
an extraordinary statement which he 
said he would prove with “ chapter and 
verse,” a form of expression very usual 
with the Attorney General, namely, that 
he, so far from putting Pigott into the 
box without telling us of the existence 
of the letter, had actually handed to me 
in Court that very letter. I was obliged 
t> come down a day or two after — 
and if there are any gentlemen now here 
who were here then, they will remember 
that I demonstrated that I had not re- 
ceived the letter which [ showed I had 
asked for day after day and did not get 
until a much later period. However, 
I donot want to revive ancient sores 
in this matter. I still pressed the 
Attorney General to come to the question 
of the letters. At last he makes up his 
mind to come to them, and what hap- 
pens? Ido not think we have yet had 
any adequate explanation. Before put- 


ting Pigott into the box, they proceeded 


to call'a respectable man called an ex- 
pert, Inglis by name, to prove that those 
letters were genuine in order to lay some 
@ priort foundation upon which to sup- 
port the evidence which at that time the 
Attorney General knew Pigott had him- 
self declared to be evidence which would 
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not stand the test of cross-exatiination. 
And it was only after some strong 
remonstrances, backed up by the expres- 
sion of opinion by the Judges, that 
at last we had Pigott in the box, with 
the result which the House knows. IJ 
do not intend to pursue this story fur- 
ther. Iam urging all this in answer to 
the arguments which such politicians as 
the new Minister put forward, that the 
Times deserves well of the country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): That is not whatI said. With 
the permission of the House I will state 
the effect of what I said. While I con- 
demned with the utmost severity the 
conduct of the 7'imes. with regard to the 
letters, I said that for bringing home to 
the minds of the. public and for proving 
what the right hon. Member for Derby 
called a “ foul conspiracy,” they deserved 
the thanks of the country. 

*Srr C. RUSSELL: Wel’, I am arging 
these considerations in support of the 
Amendment, and showing how, in face 
of this grave wrong committed in these 
circumstances of the grossest negligence, 
persisted in after denial ,by the hon. 
Member for Cork, repeated by the dis- 
semination of P arnellism and Crime 
and the fac simile letter at the bookstalls 
in the railway stations, broadcast in their 
tens of thonsands, no apology, hardly the 
pretence of an ‘apology, was offered. 
There was a request, forsooth, by the 
Attorney General that he might be al- 
lowed to withdraw the letters from the 
consideration of the Commission. But 
what makes this matter much worse to 
my mind as regards the conduct of the 
Times is—this withdrawal or quasi 
apology having taken place in the month 
of February —that we find as late as the 
month of October, 1889, there are tele- 
grams going to and coming from America 
for the purpose of obtaining supplies of 
incriminating documents in place of the 
forgeries whieh they were. obliged to 
withdraw. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have 
made a very serious demand upon the 
attention and patience of the House. I 
feel that I have imperfectly dealt with 
many parts of this great case — for 
great it is from a national point 
of view. You, the Conservative Party, 
the gentlemanly party as you think 
yourselves—[cries of “Oh! Oh ! ”}]—the 
Constitutional Party, you entered upon 
this enterprise of appointing this 
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Commission--I know you are sorry for 
it now—upon the assurances of the 
Attorney General that he would prove 
the case up to the hilt. You believed 
that you might make capital out of it. 


Special Commission 


Yes; I think the bye-elections which ' 
have since happened are changing your - 


view in that direction. I think the 
message from St. Pancras is the latest com- 
mentary on this subject. The sense of 
justice in tie English people is their 
great and abiding characteristic. They 
may be sometimes carried away by 
prejudice and by gusts of passion, but 
their judgment is ultimately sound and 
just. But your object in this debate is t» 
‘discredit Mr. Parnell and his Colleagues 
in this Hunse. This is to me one of the 
most painful incidents of this debate— 
that whenever from those Benches there 
has been a generous stat2ment, or som - 
thing approaching to it, uttered with 
reference to Irish matters, there has 
been a dead silence. And when 
charges have been flung at their 
heads, and the worst and a wrong con- 
struction placed on the findings against 
them, you have thought it becoming to 
cheer to the echo. You are pursuing a 
very blind course. You are seeking to 
‘drive from public life and from the 
leadership of an important Party a man 
who can point to great achievements 
‘done, not for Ireland alone, but for the 


whole Empire, for the weakness of 
Treland is the weakness of the 
Empire, and the improvement of 


Ireland is added strength to the Empire. 
He can point to great achievements 
‘accomplished in 10 years—to more than 
has been accomplished in the 80 years 


preceding. He has been helped in this — 


by the growing spirit of intelligence and 
sympathy in the minds of th» English 
people, inspired and fostered by a states- 
man of genius who leads this Party. 
But, if you were only wise enough to 
see it, he has done more than that. 
has shifted the fulcrum of Ir'sh politics 
to the floor of this House. He has 
drawn away from Secret Associations the 
great popular forces, and turned them 
into Constitutional action which may 
have had its attendant evils, which may 


have had its blots, but which, in spite of | 


your policy, has made Fenianism and 

Secret Societies cease to be a political 

factor in Ireland to-day. Above all, he 

has taught the Irish people to have faith 
Sir C. Russell 


{COMMONS} 


He | 
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in Parliament, in its sense of justice, to 
look to Parliament for methods cf re- 
form. You are not pursuing a states- 
manlike course. Had Mr. Parnell 
stood by his class, actuated by the selfish 
interests of his class—had he forgotten 
that he was an Irishman—had he forgot- 
ten his duty as an Irish Representative— 
had he stvod, as Grattan phrased it, 
“and offered himself in the market of St. 
Stephen’s ”-—had he refused to listen to 
the cry of calamity in his country—a cry 
too often misinterpreted as a cry of sedi- 
|tion and treason—had he done these 
things, he would, no doubt, to-day be re- 
| garded by you as a decorous Member of 
this House. But the man who has 
achieved what I have said you seek to dis- 
honour. Are there no men amongst 
you magnanimous enough, statesmen 
enough, to try and lift this question 
above its personal character? Do you 
not sze that behind Mr. Parnell stands a 
nation and a nation’s hopes? Do you 
not see that if you wound him you 
wound and insult them? Do you 
not see that by that course you are 
not healing, but embitter.ng an Interna- 
tional quarrel which every good man 
who has the interest of the State at heart 
should wish to see ended forever? Ah! 
you will, by your Party vote, carry this 
Motion. But if you gain this victory, it 
will be, at best, a Pyrrhic victory ; and 
in achieving it, you will have displayed 
the qualities neither of statesmen nor 
patr.ots. 

*(7.5.) Sm R. WEBSTER: I wish 
that I could hope that the House was 
about to hear from me a speech one- 
tenth as eloquent as that which has just 
stirred the feelings of the House. The 
House has listened to a speech delivered 
by one of whom I have said outside this 
House that he is, perhaps, the greatest 
Advocate that the Bar of England 
possesses at the present day—and I[ am 
sure that will not be taken as an empty 
tribute paid across the floor of the House. 
He is aware of what my opinion of his 
previous speeches has been. I fear that 
I must trespass on the attention of the 
House at cons:derable length, and 
though I am aware that many Members 
who listened to my hon. and learned 
Friend’s magnificent speech have left the 
House since he sat down, still there are 
present a considerable number of Mem- 
bers who, I think, would wish that I 
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should deal fuily with the charges that 
have been made against me. I think I 
have received but scant justice from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), but, whatever 
his view may be of my _ personal 
character, I think he would wish that I 
should be fairly heard in this matter. 
Sm W. HARCOURT: Hear, hear. 

*Sizr R. WEBSTER: Four of the Advo- 
cates closely connected with this case 
have already spoken, namely, the hon. 
Member for South Hackney (Sir C. 
Russell); the hon. Member for York 
(Mr. Lockwood) ; the hon. Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) ; and the 
hon. Member for the Harbour Division 
of Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington) ; and I 
presume that at some time the hon. 
Member for Fife (Mr. Asquith) and the 
hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) will address the House on 
this Motion. Still, I hope I may assume 
that the worst accusations that can be 
made against me have been made, and 
that I am not to be asked to meet 
other and worse charges when I have 
closed my speech. There has been 
added to my burden this evening the 
task of dealing with the attack made on 
me in respect of my Oxford speech, an 
attack which is a re-echo of the still 
fiercer one made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who thinks it his especial province 
to direct the attention of the nation to 
my wickedness. I think it would be 
best that I should at once and for ever 
dispose of the arguments which have 
been addressed to the House as to the 
iniquities and enormities I was guilty of 
when I went to Oxford. I think the 
attack would have been more serious and 
graceful—if I may use the word—if it 
had not been accompanied by the some- 
what sneering observations that more 
than once disfigured the remarks of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. Why he 
should speak of canting and pharisaical 
observations 

Sir C. RUSSELL: I did not apply 
that remark to you. It was.a different 
portion of my speech altogether. 

*Sir R. WEBSTUR: If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that he did not 
mean to apply it tome [ at once accept his 
assurance ; there are far more important 
matters to discuss ; but I must say with 





reference to my Oxford speech that, un- | 


fortunat2ly, I cannot agree that I trans- 
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gressed in one single bit, either from a 
proper discharge of my duty or from 
& proper recognition of my position. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman sug- 
gested that I rushed down to Oxford, 
aud made it an _ opportunity for 
delivering a speech that I should not 
otherwise have made. As a matter of 
fact, it is known to some Members of the 
Houis2 that I was announced to speak at 
Oxford something like six weeks before. 
The point of the observation is the sugges- 
tion that I had no right to speak about 
the Commission at all, and should have 
abstained altogether from any criticism or 
observation with regard to it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
shakes his head, but he must have forgot- 
ten the language he used respecting me 
at Bath. The position was this: The Pall 
Mall Gazettee and the Daily News had, on 
Friday and Saturday, in the most dis- 
tinct and positive manner, asserted that 
the Report was an absolute and complete 
acquittal of the Irish Members on every 
charge. There was no qualification; the 
Judges were lauded to the skies, and 
were said to have given a complete 
verdict of acquittal, The right hon. 
Member for Derby has gone the length of 
saying that Parnellism and Crime was 
of no importance until Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General took up the matter in 
the case of “O'Donnell v. Walter,” 
vouched for these forgeries, and pledged 
his reputation to prove them. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
South Hackney said that I had assured 
the Conservative Party that I would 
prove my case up to the hilt. I 
am in the hearing of those who have 
watched my utterances pretty closely 
during the past three years, and I assert 
that I never have at any time used the 
expression of pledging my reputation, or, 
in fact, have pledged my reputation as to 
he truth or falseness of the charges in 
Parnellism and Crime. I have, in fact, 
never expressed my own opinion directly 
or indirectly upon the point. The hon. 
Member for Fife has intimated that he 
intends to watch what I say with a view, 
if possible, of correcting mistakes, and | 
am glad that he should do so. I say 
emphatically that I am not conscious of 
having expressed my opinion, either in 
the House or outside it, as to the truth 
of the charges contained in Parnellisim 
and Crime, and certainly nct in connee- 
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tion with the forged letters. When I 
went down to Oxford I found my tongue 
for the first time unfettered on the sub- 
ject, and having regard to the fact that 
the Daily News and the Pall Mall 
Gazette had in the most clear manner 
asserted that the Report was a complete 
acquittal, I appeal to hon. Members 
whether it was not right and fair that 
the person most responsible, according 
to ‘the view of hon. Members oppo- 
site, should then at last speak out freely. 
And I say that had | been silent the 
Pall Mall Gazette and the other news- 
papers would have exulted in the fact 
that I was silent, and would have stated 
that I dare not refer to the Report of 
the Commission becaus2 it was a com- 
plete and absolute exoneration. Had I 
been silent my silence would have been 
attributed either to cowardice or to a 
belief on my part that the Report 
amounted to an acquittal. I will now 
proceed to deal with the four specific 
charges made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney. I do not think 
he has brought to bear on my ‘speech 
ordinary judicial fairness. Anybody who 
has read that speech from beginning to 
end will notice that I pointed out the 
difference between boycotting and ex- 
clusive dealing before I got to the 
passage to which my hon. and learned 
Friend refers in language of most 
Severe censure. My hon. and learned 
Friend began by saying I was develop- 
ing a dangerous genius for inaccuracy. 
IT do not suppos? he means _inten- 
tional inaccuracy. If it be a question 
of verbal accuracy, 1 am quite willing 
to submit it to the judgment of the 
House whether his criticism is or is not 
well founded. The first point is that I 
stated that throughout my hon. and 
learned Friend’s speech before the Com- 
mission he had said there was no connec- 
tion between the Fenian organisation 
and the Land League. I hope the House 
has followed what my hon. and learned 
Friend said in regard to that matter. 
He said— 

‘* Tt is an-entire mistake that we have alwavs 
said there was no connection between the 
Fenians and the Land League,’ 
and he attempted to justify that expres- 
sion and to criticise my language by 
saying — 

‘We never disputed the fact that individual 


Members of the Fenian body had abandoned ! 


Sir R. Webster 
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their Fenian objects and were prepared to join 
in the Constitutional methuds of the Land 
League.” 


That was the point to which ny observa- 
tions at Oxford were directed, and I 
venture to repeat them now, for I 
say that so far from its being true 
that the object of the hon. Member 
for Cork was to win the Fenians from 
their illegal purposes and embark them 
in Constitutional methods, he intended 
to get the support of the Fenians as 
Fenians. If I make that good, I think 
my hon. and learned Friend in the quiet 
of his chamber, to which the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
referred so touchingly the other night, 
will admit I have made good my point. 
Let me read one passage from the Report 
and contrast it with the observation made 
to-night by my hon. and learned Friend 
that the Fenians only desire to be enlisted 
as individuals— 
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“It is apparent that the object was not to 
win over the Fenians from their illegal and 
insurrectionary courses to a constitutional 
policy, but to retaiu their assistance, by making 
it clear that the Land League leaders did not 
condemn their flagrantly illegal acte, and by 
the avowal made by Mr. Dillon that he 
sympathised with them.”’ 

That is the language of the Report of the 
Commission. Of course hon. Members 
opposite may say it is not justified 
by the evidence, .You may say as much 
as you like it is not well founded, but I 
am entitled, for the purpose of my 
argument, to take it as a finding which 
must be accepted, and no person bringing 
a candid judgment to bear on that finding 
can come to any other conclusion than 
that it was a finding that the Land 
League intended to obtain the assistance 
of the Fenian Organisation. It is a direct 
negative of the proposition so strenuously 
maintained by my hon. and learned 
Friend. The next point was that I stated 
that no money had ever come from 
America. That statement, if it were not 
so seriously made by such an authority, 
would be almost laughable, for it suggests 
that I denied that people in America 
had subscribed any money, even for 
perfectly legitimate objects in Ireland. 
When we remember that a very large 
portion of the relief fund came from 
America, it would be absurd to suggest 
such a meaning to my words. But is it 
fair for even a political antagenmt to mse 
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such arguments? I will be judged by 
the passage in my hon. and learned 
Friend’s speech which I had under 
my eye when I made my speech at 


Oxford, and it is that since the year. 


1882 not a single penny, either directly 
or indirectly, was received through the 
Irish World. {Mr. T. Harrixetoy: By 
the National League.] No. This is the 
passage. I beg the hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon. It is useless to attempt to put 
any gloss on the passage. There is no 
mistake about it. After referring to the 
denunciation of Patrick Ford, my hon. 
and learned Friend says this— 


“After May. of 1882 the Irish World w:s 
actively hostile to Mr. Parne'l and to Mr. 
Parnell’s movement. It is trne that 1t had 
opened its columns for contributions to the 
relief fond, and that in its colum’s were 
acknowledged, and through its agenev re- 
mitted to Ireland, very large sums for Irish 
porposes. But after May of 1882 not one 
penny, as I am instructed, directly or in- 
directly was received through the Irish World.” 


Was not that statement intended to re- 
present that the wicked Patrick Ford, 
the representative of the Jrish World, 
had, after May, 1882, not transmitted 
one penny, directly or indirectly, to the 
Nationalist movement? If it was not 
then I honestly say I do not under- 
stand what the meaning was. It is 
sufficient for me to point out that, not- 
withstanding the violent attacks made 
on my Oxford speech, the warrant for 
the statement I made was taken from 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Hackney. And what is the 
statement in the Report !— 


“Tt has been further proved that, while the 
Clan-na-Gael controlled and directed the Irish 
National League of America, the two or- 
ganisations concurrently collected sume, 
amounting to more than £60,000, for a fand 
called the Parliamentary Fund, out of which 
payments have been made to Irish Members 
of Parliament,amoun'ing in the year 1886 to 
£7,556, and ia 1887 to £10,500. . . Though 
it has not been proved that Mr. Parnell and 
the other respondents knew that the Clan-na- 
Gael controlled the League or that the Ciau- 
na-Gael was collecting money for the Parlia- 
mentary Fund, it has heen proved that they 
invited and obtained the assistance and 
co-operation of the phy-ical force party in 
America, incinding the Clan-na-Gael, and, in 
order to obtain that assistance, ahatained from 
repudiating or condemning the action of that 
party. It has also heen proved that. the 
respondents invited the assistance and co- 
operation of, ani accepted anbacriptions from, 
Patrick Ford, a known advocate of crime.and 
the use of dynamite.” 
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Is it fair, is it just, for anybody to say 
that I have been wilfully and almost 
intentionally misrepresenting the argu- 
menis of my hon. and learned Friend 
and the text of the Report? I will just: 
remind the House of the next point. 
My hon. and learned Friend | stated 
it had always been admitted that the 
leaders of the Land League did not 
object to boycotting. Does he suggest 
it was always admitted that the leaders. 
of the Land League encouraged intimi- 
dation? Does he not admit that he ar- 
gued for hours that they had discouraged 
intimidation, and contended thiat what 
they encouraged was what is now 
described as exclusive dealing? My 
hon. and learned Friend described 
it, in language’which is almost burlesque, 
as “the focussing of public opinion.” 
I have no wish to attack my hon. and 
learned Friend. .He knows that per- 
fectly well. It is only because I 
have been attacked for political 
motives on the floor of the House 
that I feel it my duty to make my 
position clear. I say that in passage after 
passage my hon. and learned Friend in 
the most distinct manner stated that they 
never did encourage intimidation, but 
only boycotting in the sense of “ the 


focussing of public opinion in a giver — 


district.” He says— 

“T am not justifying intimidation ; I am not 
justifying force ; I an not justifying violence in 
connection with it ; those are different things. 1 
am talking of an act of moral reprehension 
called boycotting.”’ 

Does the hon. and learned Member now 
suggest that I should have told my 
audience at Oxford that “ boycotttng 
means the focussing of the opinion of the 
community in condemnation of: the con- 
duct of an individual of that community ”? 
If I may be allowed to make the observa- 
tion good-humouredly, I think that ex- 
pression worthy of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian himself: It is one 
of those paraphrases which may mean 
anything or nothing, and which are so 
convenient in the utterances of great 
political men. he charge is that I said 
at Oxford this kind of boycotting had 
not been encouraged. Any one who 
candidly reads my speech will come to no 
such conclusion. Let me’ recommend 
those who heard my hon. and learned 
Friend to read the distinetion between 
the boycotting found by the Commis- 
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sioners and that described in the speech 
of my hon. and learned Friend. On page 
53 of their Report the Commissioners 
say— 

‘* We are of opinion that the combination, of 
which boycotting was the instrument, was illegal 
doth in its objectsand the means which were 
adopted. The object of this elaborate and 
all-pervading tyranny was nut only to injure 
the landlords, against whom it was directed, 
iby rendering their land useless unless they 
pe en the edicts jof the Land League, but 
to injure the landlords as a class and drive them 
out of the country.” 


Will the House mark this? Then the 
Report goes on to say— 

“Tt is further to be observed that, although 
doycotting led in many cases to actual outrage, 

et it was persisted in for years against the same 

individuals, and was generally recommended, 
notwithstanding the evils which plainly resulted 
from it.” 
And this is said to be the finding which 
I ought to have read as equivalent to the 
“focussing of public opinion,” which had 
never been from beginning to end dis- 
puted by my hon. and learned Friend. 
At page 92 of the Report this is put in 
the strongest manner ; the Judges say— 

‘* We find on this allegation that while some 
of the respondents, and in particular Mr. Davitt, 
‘did express bond.fide disapproval of crime and 
autrage, the respondents did not denounce 
the system ofiotimidation which led to crime 
- and outrage, but persisted in it with knowledge 
of its effects.” 


Special Commission 


[ have shown that my hon. and learned 
Friend alleged that boycotting, in the 
sense of excessively cruel violence, was 
always contrary to the wishes of hon. 
Members below the Gangway, and I ask 
the House whether to charge me with 
misrepresenting the finding of the Com- 
mission is a proper criticism of what I 
said at Oxford. I should like to add 
that the statement of my hon. and 
learned Friend that they had always 
discouraged intimidation was amply sup- 
ported by those who came to give evi- 
dence. Mr. William O’Brien came and 
said that what the League meant by 
boycotting was only Irish for blackballing, 
and that when he referred to boycotting 
as being considered constitutional means, 
he distinctly meant boycotting short of 
intimidation. I am perfectly unrepentant 
in regard to my Oxford speech. 
shown that the passagesin the magnificent 
oration of my hon. and learned Friend, 
which was delivered in the presence 
and with the aporoval of the Iris) 
Sir R. Webster 


{COMMONS} 
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Members, laid down certain pro- 
positions which are distinctly and 
absolutely one and all contradicted 


by the finding of the Commission. My 
hon. and learned Friend has repeatedly 
said—and I do not complain of it—that 
I stated that not a single speech had been 
made denouncing crime and outrage. I 
have never denied that that statement 
was too wide. I made it in ignorance ; 
but I was referring to the speeches of 
leaders, and 1 was not aware that cer- 
tain subordinate Members of the Party 
had made some speeches in denunciation 
of outrage. Let it be understood that 
the principal leader, Mr. Parnell himself, 
admitted before the Commission that he 
had not sufficiently denounced outrage, 
and almost expressed his regret that that 
was so. When he was cross-examined by 
me as to why he had not, when Davitt was 
in prison, made speeches similar to those 
of Davitt, he said he had not had time, 
and there had not been opportunity. Do 
not let the question be judged by a slip 
of counsel, the unintentional use of an 
expression which was too wide in its 
meaning. Let it be judged by the 
language of the authority to which 
appeal has been made in this House, the 
language of Michael Davitt. In the letter 
which Mr. Davitt wrote to the Standard 
in May, 1882, he said— 


“You next call upon my friends and myself 
to employ our recovered Jiberty to give the 
world solid and unanswerable guarantees of the 
loathing with which we regard all forms of 
outrage by making a fresh pilgrimage through 
thecountry, and to never des st from denouncing 
assassination until these hideous crimes are 
exorcised from the Jand. 1 agree with you, 
Sir, that such a pilgrimage ought to be made 
even now. Had it been made before, it is my 
tirm belief that the terriblo tragedy of the 
Phoenix Park and many another tragedy, 
which, though it has not attracted so much 
attention, has wrung heartstrings as bitterly, 
would never have occurred. Why have there 
not been such pilgrimages? Let the facts answer 
so far, at least, as IT am concerned. Fr nn the 
first initiation of the Land League L warned 
Irish people against outriges as the greatest 
danger of the movement.” 


How was it, when crime was so prevalent 
as the Commissioners found it to be, 
when Davitt thought the case was serious, 
that the best interests of the Land League 
were being injured by crime, that the 
hon. Member for Cork, the late hon. 
Member for Cavan, and others, one and 
all abstained from making a single speech 
in denurciition of crim, and with tue 
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object of putting an end to it? I admit, 
in the frankest way, that, taking my 
words in their largest sense, they were 
too wide ; but in spirit and substance 
they were true. It is not the fact that 
there wers hundreds of speeches denoun- 
cing crime; I think proof was given 
of only 20jor 30, I admit that there was 
denunciation of crime ; but if there had 
been emphatic protests from the leaders 
of the League their case would have been 
very different. How different was the 
language ordinarily used from that which 
was ased by Mr. Davitt, Mr. Dillon, and 
Mr. Parnell after the Phoenix Park 
murders! I pass with a clear conscience 
from the suggestion that I misrepre- 
sented facts in my Oxford speech. A 
grave attack has been made upon me 
respecting my conduct of the case. I was 
placed in a position of g1 ext responsibility 
as the leader of the six counsel con- 
ducting the case. Any person so placed 
must bear the brunt of responsibility. 
Let me at first deal with the matters for 
which I am personally responsible. I 
take the sole responsibility for making 
the opening speech, and I am asked to 
apologise for a statement I made. It 
would be very wrong of me to do so, for 
an advocate does not express his own 
views, but those of’the persons whose 
cas» he states. If an advocate were 
always to be thinking of himself and 
of his reputation there would be an 
end of that allegiance, that honour- 
able allegiance, to the cause of the client 
to which every advocate is bound. 
Let me give a parallel case. Soon after 
I had the honour of wearing a silk gown, 
there was a case against two leading 
stockbrokers, of whom I defended one 
and Sir John Holker the other. The 
hon. and learned Member for Hackney, 
in opening the case, alleged that the 
defendants were guilty of the most in- 
famous frauds, and in the discharge of 
his duty he poured out the vials of his 
wrath in eloquent and forcible language. 
But the jury acquitted the defendants, 
with the full approbation of Mr. Justice 
Lush. Did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman then apologise? Take another 
case. Nothing can be stronger than 
the attack my hon. and learned 
Friend made upon the witness Le 
Caron, of course on instructions. Le 
But the Judges acquit‘ed Le Caron and 
believed him against the oath of Mr. 
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Parnell. Has Le Caron a right to call 
upon the Member for South Hackney for 
an apology? The idea is absurd. Does. 
my hon. and learned Friend say that if 
he had gone out of his way as counsel 
to say what was not -in his instructions 
with respect to Le Caron, he would not 
apologise? I know he would—because 
he is a man of honour. I know the 
great power and position of my hon. 
Friend, but I yield to nobedy in my 
determination that to the best of my 
lights I will carry on my profession 
honourably and straightforwardly. I say 
that if I had gone beyond my duty as 
counsel and had said anything which was 
not based upon strict instructions, I would 
apologise frankly and straightforwardly 
at once. But as I knew perfectly well 
the matters which I laid before the 
tribunal were based on positive instruc- 
tions in writing, it would be ridiculous 
for me, and absurd for anybody to ask 
me, to give an apology in respect of 
these matters. Let me deal at once with 
the particular matter which three hon. 
Members have thought fit to pick out. 
—I do not complain of it—and which 
the House has more than once had 
brought to its attention. If I mistake 
not, it was one of the matters which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby thought he was justified in going 
down to an audience at Bath, and saying 
“it was agratuitous invention of the At- 
torney General.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I used the 
wo 

‘«T think in the Report they said this did not 
appear in the Zimes, but was introduced by the 
Attorney General in the case of ‘O’Donnell » 
Walter.’” 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I noted the words. 
down at the time. Let me be accurate. 
The words were :— 

‘* According tothe statement of the Judges, 


‘it seemed to be a private invention of the 


Attorney General.” 


Does the right hon. Gentleman say 
that there is anything in this Report 
which suggests that I ever invented 
anything? I really do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman will, in his calm 
moments, persist in the statement 
which he made on the platform at 
Bath. “A gratuitous little invention 
on his own account ” were the right Kon. 
Gentleman’s word. Well, being anxious 
to see whether I went beyond my in- 
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structions or not, I have sent for the 
written proofs, and I find that al- 
though we were not able afterwards 
to call the evidence—and I am not now 
saying that the evidence put before me 
was in all cases trustworthy—yet the 
proofs in writing of the witnesses were 
most carefully taken at the time, and 
they warrant2d,and more than warranted, 
the statements which I made. 1 can go 
‘no further. My word must be taken in the 
House upon this, but 1 may say I shall 
be perfectly willing to show the proofs 
in confidence to any of my hon. and 
learned Friends provided that they dd 
not disclose the names. I am sorry that 
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my hon. and learned Friend the Member | 
for York is not here, as the House must | 
have rather understood him to suggest | 
hon. and learned Friend. 


that when 1 said I was speaking from 
my instructions the statement was 
not to be received. Aguin, speaking 
at Cambridge, the hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney, I noticed 
with regret, repeated several times the 
phrase, “Of course, according to his 
instructions,” amid the laughter of his 
audience. I do not think he did mean 
to suggest that I went beyond my in- 
structions; but still, when such words 
are repeated amid the laughter of an 
audience, what is meant to be under- 
stood by the reporter is that the counsel 
has: not acted in accordance with his 
instructions, but has gone beyond them. 
I care not in the least to justify myself, 
and it is all very well to sneer, as is 
frequently done, across the floor of the 
House. I say, I do not in _ the 
least care to justify myself, but it would 
be absurd for me to pass by these attacks 
in silence, because in that case it would 
be understood: that allegations and 
charges are made by me without warrant, 
and, as the right hon. Gentleman 
suggests, are the gratuitous inventions 
of the: Attorney General. I pass from 
that, however, and I have now to deal 
with one or two other important matters. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Hackney has repeated the 
suggestion that the inquiry was a game 
of surprises. A more unjust statement 
can scarcely be imagined. With the 
agreement and advice of my five hon. 
and learned Friends who were associated 
with me, I came to the conclusion that 
it would be impossible for us to disclose 
the names of the witnesses; but my 
Sir R. Webster 
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hon. and learned Friend got: a promise 
from the Commissioners that .if . any 
witness took him by., surprise, , that 
witness should be ordered to stand down 
at the time and his cross-examination 
should be deferred. The House will 
perhaps be surprised to hear that only in 
two cases did he avail himself of. that 
privilege. And why?. Anybody, can 
read the evidence to.sze whether I am 
right or not. I say. it, is.. perfectly 
ridiculous to suggest that he did. not 
know all about. the witnesses. . We 
took the witnesses by counties. I admit 
that we were obliged sometimes to alter 
the order. My hon. and learned, Friend 
had the most complete information, as to 
the antecedents of the witnesses. This 
whining complaint is not worthy of. my 
If, there was 
any substance in it why did he not ask 
that particulars should be set forth? I 
say that, so far from its being a game of 
surprises, there was ample, sufficient, and 
distinct not.ce of the. cases and the 
localities from which the witnesses came. 
My hon. and learned. Friend says. that 
I rancorously conducted , this . case. 
* Pertinaciously ” I donot mind, because 
it was my duty to conduct it in that way ; 
but rancorously! He says, also, that it 
was a criminal progeeding. It . was 
nothing of the kind. It was, an action 
for libel being tried in the-ordinary way, 
and nobody has ever, heard in any civil 
action for conspiracy or otherwise of the 
defendants being entitled to know the 
names of the witnesses ; and for obvious 
reasons. Then, says my,hon, and learned 
Friend, the charge was.launched as a 
conspiracy, which enabled an act done 
by someone else in Kerry to be. fixed 
upon Mr. Parnell in .London. Has my 
hon. and learned Friend. never , had 
to do with conspiracy before? What 
was the criticism of the President, 
when a_ similar | objection , .was 
taken on a particular. question? , He 
said, ‘‘is not a General responsible for 
the acts of his soldiers?” . I say that 
when you get a finding,.as in this Report, 
that the Land League.conspiracy ,was for 
the purpose, by illegal, means, of , obtain- 
ing illegal results, then I say it is idle to 
make any complaint of the fact that the 
case was launched as.a conspiracy, for it 
could be nothing else. ..Then the hon. 
and learned Member for South Hackney 
complained that the suggestion to fix the 
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Member for Cork with responsibility on 
account of what was s1id by Scrab Nally 
was unfair ; but I say that Scrab Nally 
stood on the same platform as the 
Member for Cork, and made violent 
speeches which were never repudiated. 
But there was another Nally who was 
imprisoned, and who subsequently stood 
as a candidate. Will the House just 
note what the Report says on p. 93? 
It is a commentary, a striking com- 
mentary, on what we have heard 
in this matter. Mr. Parnell refers 
in the speech quoted in the Report 
that I’ now hold in my hand to 
the important services, the great and 
important services, rendered to the cause 
of the Land League by Mr. P. W. Nally. 
Then he goes on to say— 

“T believe of Mr. Nally that he is one of 
the victims to the infamous system which 
assisted in thiscountry during the three years 
of the Coercion Act. 1 believe of Patrick 
Nally that he is a victim of the conspiracy 
which was formed between Lord Spencer and 
the informers of their country for the purpose 
to obtain victims to what they called ‘law and 
justice’ by any and every means, whether they 
were innorent or not.” 


And this, forsooth, is the gentleman who 
complained through the mouth of his 
advocate that it is a hardship 
that the organisation of which he 
is President is shown by the direct 
action of -his subordinates to have been 
guilty of a system which brought about 
these outrages and crimes. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, there is one very serious charge 
which was made. It is not part of my 
duty to go into the long story of the 
forged letters. But one very serious 
charge was made against mea charge 
which I should like to deal with at once. 
It is suggested that I advisedly and for 
some wicked motive kept Pigott out of 
the box until a late date. To suggest 
that I kept him out of the box for any 
improper motive is very unfair and 
unworthy attack to make upon me. I 
must bear the responsibility because I 
happened to be the leading counsel ; but 
this I will say, that although there were, 
and must sometimes have _ been, 
differences between me and the other 
counsel acting with me as to the policy 
or prudence of a particular course, the 
action I took with regard to calling 
Houston and Pigott was the result of 


an unanimous opinion ‘arrived at after | 


consultation between us. I do appeal 
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to the sense of justice cf hon. Members. 
Let me remind them that when this 
attack was attempted on the 9th 
February before the Commissioners, 
I at once jumped up, and said I desired 
to make it plain that.it-was always my 
intention to call toth Houston and 
Pigott; and the learned President said 
at once that they had certainly always 
understood so. It is so easy,to be wise 
after the event. It was so easy to. be 
wise instructed as my hon. and learned 
Friend was. My hon. and learned Friend 
had in his pocket the letter of Arch- 
bishop Walsh, of which I had no know- 
ledge, of which I had no notice, and 
which I never saw. ‘To make this, then, 
a ground of solemn attack against a pro- 
fessional antagonist appears to be un- 
worthy of this debate. And I should 
like to refer here to certain observations 
which have been made by some hon. 
Members opposite, particularly. below the 
Gangway, in which contrasts have been 
drawn between the conduct—or I should 
say, perhaps, the supposed conduct—of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bury and myself. I am aware that I 
have been described as the villain of the 
piece, and my right hon. Friend has 
been described as the man who forced 
me todo in the case what I otherwise 
should not have done, and I know that 
the attempt made to cover him with 
compliments at the expense of others _ is 
as nauseating to him as it is unfair to 
me. I think these strictures upon the 
conduct of the case should be addressed 
to the body of counsel. To suggest that 
the Attorney General or the Government 
designed the method as a means to. 
attack political opponents is an argument 
which I am certain dves not com- 
mend itself t» fair-minded men, and 
having adverted to this Iam content to 
leave it to the judgment of the House. 
There are one or two matters of import- 
ance in the speeches to which I must refer, 
and in doing so I wish to refer to an 
argument used by the hon. Member for 
Dumfries in connection with the dis- 
appearance of the Land League books. 
I con‘ess, Sir, that it seemed to me that 
the hon. Member for Roxburgh was not 
far wrong when he said the hon. Member 
for Dumfries had forgotten that he was 
in the House of Commons, and that. he - 
must have been under the impression 
that he had his wig and gown on, for he - 
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proceeded to talk about the books for 10 
years and about thos: for nine years 
having been produced, and cont2nded 
that, after all, there was no ground for 
the complaint that the books of the 
League had not been produced. What 
are the facts? The important period of 
time was from October, 1879, up to 
October, 1882, asto the Land League books, 
Imean. I am making no suggestion as 
to the books of the National League. 
There was an interim League ; it may b: 
called, perhaps, the apostolic successor to 
the Land League—the Lies’ Land 
League. That League dispensed, or 
made away with, a larze sum of money 
handed over from the Land League— 
from £50,009 to £70,000—2s to which 
not a vestige or scrap of paper or book 
was produced—not the slightest bit of 
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evidence of what became of that money. | 
When it is said that the raid which it | 


was expected would be made on the 
books by the Government—a raid which, 
however, never came off—was sufficient 


t» account for the disapperance of the | 


books, I do not think that many hon. 
Members will be disposed to accept the 
statement as a_ satisfactory 
tion. Then, again, yesterday afternoon 
we had a most extraordinary incident in 
this House, when the hon. Member for 
South Fermanagh—whom, let the House 
bear in mind, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber pledged his word to the Commission 
should be recalled—rose and made a 
statement, which may be shown, if gone 
into, to be difficult of acceptance, with 
reference to the books and which cer- 
tainly ought to have been given in the 
witness-box. 


*Sir C. RUSSELL: It is quite true 
that I undertook that all the in- 
criminated Members should be called, 
and I also went on to say that others 
who were not incriminated should be 
called for cross-examination if the 
Attorney General desired it. From cir- 
cumstances I need not mention counsel 
retired from the case in July. If, there- 
fore, the Attorney General had expressed 
any wish for Mr. Campbell or any other 
Member to be called it might have been 
done. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER : I am not referring 
to that, but to a specific statement, made 
by the hon. and learned Member when 
he was still counsel for Mr. Parnell, that 

Sir R. Webster 


explana- | 
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Mr. Campbell should be re-called. It 
arose on the day my hon. and learned 
Friend will not forget. The hon. Member 
for Fermanagh had given his evidence 
as to the forged letters, and was going 
out of the box, and not being asked the 
question, my hon. and learned Friend 
said,as to the case generally, “ Of course, 
Mr. Campbell will be re-called on the rest 
of the case.” I make no complaint against 
my hon. and learned Friend, but I do say 
that over and overagain the Court stated 
that they attached great importance to 
the disappearance of the books, and that 
they thought that every effort should be 
made to get them, and I repeat, and I ask 
the House to mark it, that if the explana- 
tion given so readily in this House yester- 
day afternoon was true, it ought to have 
been given in the proper place, the 
witness-box. The House, I think, will 
hesitate before they accept as of equal 
value, the recollection of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and the evidence he might have 


|given under cross-examination in the 


witness-box, especially when it is re- 
membered that the hon. Member for 


| East Donegal, who was examined as a 





witness, never suzgested there was a 
mistake or anything wrong in the matter. 
But this does not depend upon the pre- 
sence or absenc, of any particular person. 
By the merest accident we happened to 
get hold of a batch of letters showing the 
system which had been adopted and 
followed in the Land League office on 
two days—40 or 50 letters, of which 10 
or 12 were put in evidence, ana of which 
two or three were extremely material. 
I allude to the Horan and Butterfield 
letters. These establish the system that 
was followed, though all the books and 
documents have disappeared, all the 
letters of application, all the papers stating 
how thos2 applications were dealt with, 
and what money was paid. The initials 
on these letters were those of Mr. John 
Ferguson, and in this connection it must 
not be forgotten that Ferguson admitted 
under cross-examination that there had 
had been many such cases of applications 
granted and money paid. [Cries of“No.”| 
The late hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) stated that in the ordinary course 
many such cases would come before the 
Committee to be considered. I contend, 
then, that the disappearance of all those 
papers, of which there must have been 
many hundreds and thousands, can only 
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be accounted for by intentional discretion. 
It cannot be otherwise explained. 

Mr. SEXTON : The witness Phillipps, 
who had the control of agreat number of 
the documents for a long time, stated in 
Court that he had never in all that mass 
of documents seen one of the nature 
suggested by the Attorney General, and 
that no one belonging to the League had 
ever asked him to destroy a document. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: Does the hon. 
Gentleman suggest that aclerk would be 
able, under the circumstances, to re- 
member the contents of every single 
letter of such a mass? The questicn is, 
what was in those letters? Were there 
any applications for money among them, 
or any evidence of payment of money? 
Unfortunately for the case of the 7imes, 
it was made impossible for us to get 
at the letters, for, as has been stated by 
an hon. Member behind me (SirC. Lewis), 
if they could have been produced they 
would have proved a great deal of what 
the Judges have been compelled to say 
there is no proof. There is another point 
to which I wish to call the attention of 
the House—the attacks that have been 
made on Major Le Caron and upon 
the informers’ evidence. Now, besides 
Le Caron, there were 13 informers, and 
I want the House to follow this, because 
it shows the strength of the case the 
Times proved and the utter collapse of 
the cas2 set up by the respondents ; 96 
persons were mentionedasstill living, their 
addresses and Christian and other names 
given, whowerecognisant of the particular 
acts of which the informers spoke ; while 
on behalf of the respondents only four 
persons were called to contradict the 
evidence of the informers, and of those 
four two hopelessly broke down, and it 
was cleat that the story which the in- 
formers told was quite true. Do hon. 
Members think that the respondents did 
not ransack Ireland from end to end to 
try to find witnesses who could throw 
doubt on the informers’ evidence, that 
with all the resources at their command 
they did not rightly and properly do 
their utmost to refute that evidence ; 
for we, recognising that an informer has 
to be corroborated, produced all the 
evidence we could get. I ask hon. 
Members to look through the Report and 
see whether in many of the cases given 
there are not overwhelming grounds for 


believing that the informers spoke the | 
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truth. When it is seen that the respon- 
dents were unable to produce evidence 
in contradiction of the informers, and 
when by cross-examination of other 
witnesses-—priests and others—it was 
shown that the story of the Zimes and 
the statements of the informers were 
true, one can understand why there was 
no unwillingness on the part of some of 
the respondents to bring the evidence tuo 
a close, and a desire to retire from further 
examination. Now, the American trans- 
actions formed one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the case, and I shall 
present y have to refer to the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian in this con- 
nection. But I ask the House to consider 
whether or not the evidence of the hon. 
Member for North Fermanagh was not 
most vital and important to the case, 
and it is perfectly true, as an hon. Mem- 
ber said last night, that he was frequently 
in and out of the Court during the Com- 


‘mission. There can be no excuse what- 


ever for not calling Mr. W. H. Redmond, 
other than that in all probability if he 
had given evidence a great deal more 
actual knowledge of what was done 
respecting America would have been 
obtained. But there is another matter 
which the House does not yet know, 
namely, that except Mr. M. Harris and 
Mr. J. J. O’Kelly no Land League organ- 
isers were called. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): I was one. 

Mr. SEXTON: And I. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I did not refer to 
those who were in the high position of 
the two hon. Members opposite ; I vas 
referring to those persons who were sent 
all over the country, and whose speeches 
were proved by the hundred, to men like 
Gordon, the actual organisers of the 
League, the men who did the work, and 
it is a fact that I am right in saying that 
beyond the two persons I have mentioned 
not one single organiser was called. But 
not only that, but no official of the 
League was called out of the many who 
might have been called; J. P. Quinn, 
who was in constant attendance, Doriss, 
Harrison, Burton, Pearce, Tighe; not 
one out of these various officials was 
called. Isay that the cumulative nature 
of the case is quite irresistible. Hon. 
Members opposite may say that it was 
our duty to call this man or that man, 
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but if this had been the innocent associa- 
tion which the hon. and learned Mem- | 
ber opposite has described—a cross 
between a soup kitchen and a relief 
society—there would have been no diffi- 
culty in proving the nature of the 
organisation. Why, we should have had 
the fullest disclosure ; we should have 
had organisers and committee men press- 
ing into the box to be examined. But 
the House of Commons is not a Court of 
Justice ; the House of Commons must 
judge of these things as men of the 
world, and I say that the inference to be 
drawn from the suppression of books, no 
account being given of money, and the 
absence of officials, is that it was to the 
interest of the respondents that a full 
disclosure should not be made. I say 
that it is the mildest judgment that could 
possibly - be passed when the Commis- 
sioners say— 
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“‘We have not received from Mr. Parnel 
and the officers of the Land League the assist- 
ance we were entitled to expect in the investi- 
gation of the Land League accounts, in order 
that it might be seen how its funds were ex- 
pended.” 


There is another matter to which I must 
in a very few words call the attention of 
the House, that is, the extraordinary 
disappearance from the United Kingdom 
of persons intimatedly connected with 
the Land League in February, 1882, in 
connection with the Phonix Park 
murders, among whom I say there were 
men who were Invincibles and leading 
members of the Land League, though I 
am not entitled to say that they were 
members of the Land League as Invin- 
cibles. There was P. J. Sheridan and 
Patrick Egan. 

*Sm C. RUSSELL: Can the hon. and 
learned Gentleman call attention to any 
evidence of Egan having anything to do 
with the Invincibles ? 

*Srr R. WEBSTER: I stated that 
Patrick Egan disappeared from the 
United Kingdom at a given date. I 
think that there is most plain evidence 
that he was in close connection with the 
Invincibles, but for the moment I will 
assume that I was mistaken in that. My 
point is that Egan, Sheridan, Brennan, 
Byrne, John Walsh of Middlesbrough, 
and others who were undoubtedly proved 
to be prominent Land Leaguers, dis- 
appeared from the United Kingdom 
when the evidence of the Phoenix Park 
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murders came out in Dublin. What 
have we a right to assume from the 
| absence of these men, when no reason 
is given for their. going away? Now I 
must say a word with reference to the 
observations made by the hon. Member 
for the Harbour Division with respect to 
the telegrams, some of which he read to 
the House. I will not ask him how he 
got them, but I have been able to make 
some inquiries about them. I speak 
now, not on my own behalf, but on behalf 
of Mr. Walter, and !I have no objection 
to the whole beingread. It is suggested 
that for the Times to attempt to get 
Sheridan as a witness after the forged 
letters were blown up was something 
wicked and improper. But I submit 
on behalf of Mr. Walter that there 
was hanging over the head of the 
Times an action for £100,000, that it 
has been settled for reasons I have 
not to deal with for £5,000. But 
I say this, that even assuming that all 
that was read bore the most unfair con- 
struction put upon it by the hon. and 
learned Member—I say that there is 
nothing of which Mr. Soames or Mr. 
Walter need be ashamed. What are the 
facts? Sheridan having asked £20,000, 
negotiations were absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally broken off in January, 1889, 
and they were re-opened by a letter from 
Sheridan of February 18, 1889, the 
original of which I have seen. Then 
comes the mare’s nest in which the hon. 
and learned Member revelled. You will 
recollect that in one of the telegrams the 
name of Birch appears. The hon. and 
learned Member assumed that Mr. Birch 
was the expert in the British Museum. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON : I did not say 
that; I said— 

“T do not know who he is, but one Mr. 
Birch was mentioned by Mr. Soames as an 
expert in the British Museum, and possibly he 
may be the gentleman who was sent out.” 

I guarded myself most distinctly. 

*Srm R. WEBSTER: I think I am 
doing the hon. and learned Member no 
injustice when I say he threw out the 
suggestion. But, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Birch of the British Museum has never 
been out of England, and the Mr. Birch 
referred to in the telegram is a skilled 
solicitor from the offices of Messrs. 
Wontner, sent over to test and see 
whether Sheridan had anything to corro- 
borate the story which he had told. 
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Without wearying the House, I may say 
that after having asked £20,000, it came 
down to this, that he was willing to come 
for £1,000, and that was declined by Mr. 
Soames, because there was no corrobora- 
tion of his story. This is a statement 
which I am entitled to make, and it is 
only a right thing that I should make it 
on behalf of those who cannot be repre- 
sented in this House. I will refer to 
two telegrams. The first is dated July 
9, 1889, and was read by the hon. and 
learned Member. It is the one which 
begins— 

“ Did not see letter, was shown K; he saw 
it again last night, finds he made a mistake in 
Castlereagh, it dates Feb. ’81,” &c. 

Then on July 11 this telegram came to 
Mr. Birch from Mr. Soames— 

“We cannot afford to put ourselves in his 
power. If his danger is so great and he means 
to go with us he cannot object to treat us with 
confidence ; if he will not he means to sell us. 
If he will not give inspection of documents 
and make statements so that you may test the 
value of his evidence, the only plan will be to 
break off negotiations with him and to return 
home.”’ 

I am referring to information given to 
me which is in’ the handwriting of Mr. 
Birch, and in which all the telegrams are 
set out. I say that itis no unworthy or 
improper action that desiring to get the 
evidence of Sheridan if he could, Mr. 
Soames sent out a most experienced 
solicitor to test that evidence, and if it 
was not corroborated by documents he 
was to come back. Suggestions were 
made by the hon. and learned Member of 
bribery and similar charges. I do not 
complain of the hon. Member at all; it 
was part of his game, and he did it very 
well, but the fact is this, that those who 
were being sued in an action for £100,000 
desired to prove if they could certain 
things—not respecting the forged letters, 
but relating to other matters—with 
which Sheridan had been intimately 
connected. I think I have, at all events, 
in this debate disposed of the matters 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney described as very important 
which had been disclosed by the hon. 
Member below the Gangway. I am 
extremely sorry to trespass either on 
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The charges with regard to payments in 
connection with crime were described by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite last 
night and by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian as trumpery. I admit that 
together with one other letter it was the 
only direct evidence of payment for 
crime. But it must be remembered that 
the secretary by whom that cheque was 
paid never gave any information about 
it. O'Callaghan, who was proved to be 
living and to be a leading member of the 
League at Castleisland, was not produced 
as a witness ; and I venture to think that 
those who brought forward this argument 
about “the truampery £12” should have 
inquired into the circumstances which 
affected the minds of the Commissioners. 
I am afraid I must pass by that argu- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian told us we were 
to reject the finding of the Commissioners 
with regard to secret societies and evic- 
tions because they were “non-judicial.” 
He used that expression, or something 
like it. But what were the issues upon 
which my hon. and learned Friend 
invited the Commissioners to give 
judgment? We find them summarised 
in page 84 of the Report. It is there 
stated that it was suggested by the 
respondents that the causes of crime 
were distress, secret societies acting 
in antagonism to the League, and 
the throwing out of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill. If it were my 
duty, and it were necessary, I would 
undertake to read page after page of my 
hon. and learned Friend’s speech, show- 
ing that when we suggested that the 
Land League had by intimidation caused 
crime, he suggested these causes. [Sir 
Cuartes Russert: Contributory causes. } 
And he invited the judgment of the 
Commissioners upon that point. He 
asked them to express their opinion that 
such were the causes, and yet we are to 
be told that the finding is to be a thing 
of naught, and that the House is to reject 
it altogether. Mr. Parnell and many 
other hon. Members were in the Court 
from day to day. They listened with 
glowing ears, and sometimes with tears 
in their eyes, to the magnificent appeals 
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House ; but, at the same time, it is impor- | 
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of my hon. and learned Friend, They 
adopted them, and they asked that the 
issue should be found in their favour on 
them. The issue is found against them, 
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ouzht never to have be2n decided upon, 
and that it is a matter of which the 
learned Judges could not judge. There 
is another important matt.r, and here I 
must unquestionably read some passages 
from the speech .of my hon. and learned 
Friend. “All that is proved was known 
before,” say the advocates of the other 
side. “All that is new is not true; all 
that is true was perfectly well known 
before.” Does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman wish the House to believe 
that the connection between the Clan-na- 
Gael in America and the Land League in 
America was known before? He is 
perfectly honest and candid ; he was ex- 
pressing his view of the facts, but can he 
point to a line in which that connection, 
found by the Commissioners, was ad- 
mitted? I must read some passages 
from the speech, which are so striking 
and strong that they ought almost to be 
written at large in the Report. Our 
case was that the Clan-na-Gael had cap- 
tured and controlled the Land League in 
America, and that from a certain date it 
was under the guidance of the Clan-na- 
Gael. The Commissioners make two 
specific findings. They find, on page 119 
of the Report— 

‘«'That the Irish National League of America 
has been, since the Philadelphia Convention, 
April 25, 1883, directed by the Clan-na-Gael, 
a Body actively engaged in promoting the use 
of dynamite for the destruction of life and pro- 
perty in England.” 
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And they also find, on page 121— 

‘* With regard to the further allegation that 
he (Mr. Davitt) was in close and intimate asso- 
Giation with the party of violence in America, 
and mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
alliance between thit party and the Parnellite 
and Home Rule Party in America, we find that 
he was in such clos3 anl intimate association 
for the purpose of bringing about, and that he 
was mainly instrumental in bringing about, the 
alliance referred to.” 


Now, without a word of comment, I will 
read three passages from the speech of 
my hon. and learned Friend, and then 
the House will judge whether I have 
correctly dealt with the argument on 
this point—that everything that was 
true was known before. This speech 
was delivered in April, 1889, all the 
respondents being in Court. Having 
referred to the Clan-na-Gael, he 
says— 

* But it also shows—and this is th> most 
interesting part of the story of Le Caron— 


secret attempts persisted in on the part of 
Sir R. Webster 
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the representa‘ives of that Clan-na-Gael to 
capture and control the open movement, and, 
as 1 conceive it, did also show that these 
attempts absolutely and entirely failed.” 

That was the case put forward. Then 
my hon. and learned Friend said 
again— 

‘Ts it conceivable, my Lords, is it not the 

sheerest absurdity to suggest, or ask the Court 
to believe, that at the time of this very policy 
of opposition to this wild, wicked scheme, 
suggested and adopted by the secret organisa- 
tion in America, the party of which Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Davitt were leaders, was in 
alliance with that very party ?”’ 
Mr. Davitt, the House will note—the 
man whom the Court finds to have been 
instrumental in bringing about that 
alliance. And yet this is the argument 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian suggests 
that nothing has been disclosed except 
some trumpery matters. After my hon. 
and learned Friend had gone through 
the whole of Le Caron’s story, he spoke 
as follows, which the House will please 
note— 

“But the crushing and conclusive argument 

against his story is in the history, which I 
have now gone into (I believe thoroughly). 
From the beginning to the end of this story 
there is no suggestion of any such alliance with 
Mr. Parnell, though there is a constant and 
persistent effort—that isa part of our case— 
which proved to be unsuccessful, aud which 
at the Chicago Convention is shown to bave 
utterly collapsed, to capture, get hold of, and 
manipulate the whole Land League Organi- 
sation.” 
Hon. and learned Members are entitled 
to their opinions, but for the purposes of 
my case I am entitled to rely on the 
finding of the Judges. 

Mr. SEXTON: Did the Judges not 
find the respondents were ignorant of 
that ? 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: The hon. Mem- 
ber is too acute. My hon. and learned 
Friend’s point was that the Clan-na- 
Gael did not control the Land League, 
but that the latter Body worked on 
different lines. But as long as the finding 
of the Judges stands, and my hon. and 
learned Friend’s spzech remains in print, 
it will be evident that he put forward a 
proposition and did his very utmost to 
obtain a finding in favour of that pro- 
position, while there is a finding distinctly 
against it. The hon. Member for Cork 
admitted his sympathy with dynamite, 
and I use the word advisedly. And it is 
a remarkable fact that it was proved that 
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in 1881 there were five dynamite out- 
rages ; in 1883, seven; in 1884, eight ; 
and in 1885, four. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian spoke of the work 
of the Judges as having unearthed a 
miserable and obscure paper called the 
Irishman. The hon. Member for Cor« 
would have the House believe that he 
never knew of it. I will show the House 
what the Commissioners think of that 
suggestion. What was the utterance 
on this dynamite question in the Jrish- 
man, which was edited by Mr. William 
O'Brien ? 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON : No, no; dis- 
tinctly not. He swore that he never 
edited it or saw it. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: His name was on 
every issue of the paper. He stated that 
a man named O’Coanor was kept on for 
the Jrishman, and continued to do the 
work. I decline to accept the statement 
that a man who had allowed his name to 
appear day by day on a paper is not 
morally as well as legally responsible 
for such utterances as I shall call atten- 
tion to. After the Jrishman had been 
in existence for nearly three years there 
appeared the following :— 

“Still the Eoglish papers howl at Mr. 
Parnell for not denouncing the dynan ite 
people. Mr. Purnell’s silence is a proof of his 
statesmanship, and one of the best evidences he 
could give of his sagacity. It is none of his 
business to take Lrishmen to tasx for their ways 
and means. Let the English look themselves 
and do their own work. We hope Mr. l’arnel] 
will never utter one word to g:atify English 
screechers. ‘Lo rail at the man upon whom 
they have heaped abuse for not helping them is 
the meanest kind of poltroonery. ‘Lhe English 
Press has for seven years never ceased to pour 
out its dirty vituperation upon the head of the 
Irish leader, and now it impudently calls upon 
him to condemn the dynamitards. Verily Mr. 
Parnell has his revenge.” 

I had the misfortune to cross-examine 
Mr. Parnell on that point, and I asked 
him whether he had ever said one 
word against dynamite. He said that he 
believed he had, and would look for the 
speech. I asked him the next day 
whether he could find any such speech, 
and he said that none could be found. 
And it came down to this—that, beyond 
au observation in a speech in this House 
in February, 1883, delivered in reply to 
Mr. Forster, and stating that he did not 
agree with Mr. Patrick Ford, there was 
not a single word in denunciation of 
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dynamite. I do venture to say that it is 
idle for hon. Members to ask us to 
come to the conclusion that the 
Irishman, had no purpose or use, and 
was not directed with certain objects. 
How do the Commissioners deal with 
this matter? They find “that Mr. 
Parnell’s object was to address his 
Fenian sapporters through that medium.” 
Therefore the finding is not that in 
ignorance the paper was allowed to exist, 
or that it was tolerated, but that it 
served a distinct and deliberate object. 
Then there is another very important 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian has suggested 
that the Land Act of 1881 was brought 
about by agitation, and my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for South 
Hackney snggested to-night that the 
object of the responsible leaders was to 
obtain some Amendment or improvement 
of the law in the direction of that 
important charter of the people. But 
have the Irish Members called the Land 
Act the great charter of the Irish people ? 
Let us clear away this cant, this absur- 
dity. Why, the Irish Members have 
denounced the Land Act root and 
branch. I say that it is an absur- 
dity for Irish Members to get up or 
lay claim to the credit of that legis- 
lation for the improvement of the 
condition of the Irish people. I 
must trouble the House with four ex- 
tracts that are representative—they are 
each of them taken from different 
sources. They afford a mass of cumula- 
tive testimony that is of great importance 
to the question. The Land Act was 
passed in July, 1881, and it received the 
Royal assent in the following August. 
On the 15th of October, 1881, there ap- 
peared an article in United Ireland—the 
recognised organ of the Land League, a 
newspaper of which the hon. Member for 
Cork is one of the proprietors—with re- 
gard to this great charter of the Irish 
people, as though they had been working 
for it heart and soul. I say that it is a 
monstrous claim to put forward that by 
their agitation the [rish Members had 
led up to the passing of the Land Act. 
I am not dealing with the morality or 
the immorality of such a cam; tliat 
will be dealt with by others. WhatIl:m 
doing is to point to the view that was 
taken of the measure at the time by this 
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organ of the Land League. The article 
to which I desire to point attention was 
in the following terms— 

“The organisation which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
strove to crush has received a plenary national 
commission to see whether that Act can be used 
as an instrument to destroy landlordism and 
English rule ; if it cannot, to put the Act con- 
temptuously aside and destroy landlordism 
without it.” 


Does that article suggest that the ends 
aimed at should be secured by constitu- 
tional means? ([Jronical Home Rule 
cheers.| Hon. Members will not put 
me off my point. The suggestion is now 
made that the agitation was intended to 
bring about by Constitutional means that 
which has undoubtedly been a great boon 
to the Irish people. What said Mr. 
Dillon upon this point? Mr. Dillon, in 
a speech which appears on page 423 of 
the evidence, said— 

‘I say better no Land Bill—better for the 
tenants of Ulster to come into the Land League 
like men and defend -their farms like men, as 
the men of Tipperary, Mayo, and Galway. 


Better trust that than go into the Court and 
submit their cases to the Couuty Court Judge.”’ 
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What was the way in which farms were 
defended in Tipperary, Galway, and 
Mayo? Does that refer to the action of 
the secret societies,which are put forward 
as being hostile to the Land League? 


Is it not perfectly clear from that 
language that the Irish Members, so 
far from working in favour of the Land 
Act, from being anxious to get it passed, 
and from wanting to improve the condi- 
tion of the people by Constitutional 
means, were in reality most anxious to 
keep the people to the old methods, 
which the Commissioners have declared 
to be not only unconstitutional but 
illegal, and the result of criminal con- 
spiracy ? But let us see what the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) says. 
Here is his testimony which he bore in 
1882. Here is his answer to the absurd 
hypothesis that the agitation had for its 
object the improvement of the condition 
of the Irish people by Constitutional 
means— 

‘*Gladstone’s policy was to fix a relation 
between the landlord and the tenant—the 
policy of the League was to abolish the relation 


and trample landlordism beneath its heels. 
Sir R. Webster 
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Gladstone’s Land Act and the Land League 
were precisely of opposite principles.” 

This is the opinion of the hon. Member 
with regard to that legislation which it 
is now said, in the vain endeavour to 
patch up the broken-down case of the 
Irish Members, that the agitation was 
intended to bring about. Unfortunately 
at this time the hon. Member for Cork 
wrote to his friend Mr. Patrick Ford, 
and this is what he said in October, 
1881— 

‘‘The tenants were instructed not to use the 
rent-fixing clauses of the Land Act, but to 
keep out of Court and follow the old lines and 
rely upon old methods. The Executive was 
empowered to select test cases in order that 
tenants in surrounding districts may 


understand the worthlessness cf the Land 
Act.” 


This, then, is the hon. Member’s opinion 
of the great charter of the Irish people— 
of this magnificent piece of legislation 
that never would have been brought 


about but for the agitation that was 
carried on for so long. That letter is a 
singular commentary upon the suggestion 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, that he had to thank the hon. 
Member for Cork for his advice and 
assistance in carrying the Land Act. 
The right hon. Gentleman had to do 
nothing of the kind—he put the hon. 
Member and his supporters into prison. 
I am not saying whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was right or wrong in taking 
that course ; but, for my own part, I have 
never hesitated to say that to put those 
men into prison without trial was a 
monstrously unconstitutional act. But 
for the right hon. Gentleman and the 
hon. and learned Member for Hackney 
to come down and suggest that the 
credit of passing the Land Act should 
be given to the Irish Members is—well, 
I may say that it is an argument that 
will not commend itself to the judgment 
of reasonable men in this House. I 
think that that is strictly Parliamentary 
language. J am afraid that in my 
anxiety to do all I could to assist in this 
debate I have trespassed unduly upon 
the time of the House; but I desire to 
ask those who will follow me to note 
that I have not spoken in very ex- 
aggerated language, and have used no 
violent expressions. I have argued this 
case remembering, as I wished the 
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House to remember, the position: I have 
previously filled. I mean that of an 
advocate ; and therefore I have felt it 
right not to put forward any personal 
opinions of my own except such as are 
fully supported by the findings of the 
Commissioners, and when I could satisfy 
the House that they were in accordance 
with those findings. What is the sum 
and substance of this matter? It is not 
for me to say what I think of the 
conduct of the Zimes in connection with 
the forged letters, which formed the 
strong point in the hon. and learned 
Member’s speech. In connection with 
those letters the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman has stated that nothing was 
done for the purpose of ascertaining their 
genuineness except to send one expert to 
examine them. Unfortunately my 
mouth is closed ; but I am entitled to say 
that it is not right, it is not correct, it is 
not fair for the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman to say that that is all that 
was done. I do not think that it would be 
right—hon. Members may not credit 
me—for me to state what I know was 
done—that may or may not come out 
some day—but it is certainly not correct, 
and. it is not quite just, for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to tell us that nothing 
else was done in the matter, and I did 
not think that I ought to allow his state- 
ment to pass without comment. Passing 
that by, I come to the charge against the 
Irish Members that they condoned the 
action of those who took part in the 
Phoenix Park murders. I say now, as I 
said at Oxford, that that charge has 
wholly failed, and that I rejoice that 
it has failed. It would be no part of my 
duty, and wrong of me, to admit that any 
apology is due from me, having done my 
duty—imperfectly it may be. I assert 
that as a Member of this House I am 
extremely glad that that charge has 
failed. But the fact that particular 
Members have been exonerated from that 
particular charge, although most valuable 
to them, does not touch, or rather 
scarcely touches, the great issue between 
us. We are not dealing in this matter 
with the hon. Member for Cork alone. 
We are dealing with Mr. William 
O’Brien, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Healy, and a number of other gentlemen ; 
and it has been our misfortune to be 


obliged to allege against them that they 
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have been engaged in a criminal con- 
spitacy, ‘criminal in its objects and 
criminal in its means ; and deeply as I 
regret that any charge should have been 
made against them that ought not'to have 
been made, yet I say that it is utterly 
impossible for the House to shut its eyes 
to the extreme gravity of the issue which 
has been found againt them upon the 
evidence laid before the Commission. 
When the case reached a certain point 
the hon. Members walked. out of Court, . 
giving an excuse that can scarcely be 
regarded otherwise than as a pretence. I 
am not here to defend Mr. Houston ; but 
I say that when in the box that much 
abused individual offered to bring before 
the Commissioners the whole of the 
books of the Loyal and Patriotic Union— 
nay, more, and to allow an independent 
accountant to look into those books and 
to pick out any item that could refer 
directly or indirectly to the letters ; and 
it was because he demanded—a demand 
which the Commissioners decided was 
only fair—that the books should not 
be put at the disposal of a rival political 
Organisation that the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Colleagues thought fit to 
walk out of Court. It is remarkable 
that their counsel would not go until 
they had got a written mandate for him 
to do so from the hon. Member for Cork. 
And why did they walk out of .Court? 
I say because they found that the more 
witnesses they called, the more parish 
priests they called, and the more those 
witnesses were cross-examined, the 
clearer did it become that the case of the 
Times was being more and more proved. 
[ Laughter, and eries of “Oh!”| Hon. 
Members may laugh ; but I will give one 
instance which is a striking one. We 
had just entered on the respondents’ 
case for the County of Mayo. They were 
just proceeding to call their Mayo wit- 
nesses, and they called a priest, who 
went into the box with the bearing of a 
lamb. This priest turned out to be the 
man who had suggested the hot water 
to be used against the emergency 
men, and who had marshalled the 
people to go from one house to another. 
I leave the House to draw what 
conclusions they like. Mr. Speaker, 
we listened to-night to a magnificent 
peroration from the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney. It is no part 
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of my duty to compete with him in 
such eloquence, even if I were capable of 
it. Iam here to make a a plain state- 
ment. Iam here not to justify, but to 
answer ; and I submit to the judgment of 
‘the House my reply to the accusations 
made against me—accusations which I 
now believe were intended to be made 
against me as the representative of the 
Times, and not against me personally. 
I say that unfeignedly, and I believe my 
hon. and learned Friends who preceded 
me desired that that should be the view 
in. which their accusations should be 
regarded. Still, it was necessary for me 
toanswer. And now I leave the matter 
before the House, pointing out, as I 
have already said, that matters which 
have been previously disputed are now 
established ; that accusations not well 
founded have been blown to the winds; 
that the action of individual Members 
previously denied is now shown to be the 
fact. The net result of the Report ought 
to be of the greatest importance in 
d:termining once and fer all what shall 
he the policy to be addressed to the 
government of Ireland. 


*(9.35.) Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, 
W.): I claim to address the House as 
one of those Members who were charged 
with criminal conspiracy, and Iam happy 
to say that [am included among those 
held guilty of that conspiracy in the eyes 
of the learned Judges. Living, as I did, 
in the midst of scenes of the most acute 
distress in 1879 and 1880 and in succeed- 
ing years, and having all my life 
witnessed the tyranny and oppression of 
the landlord class in Ireland, I should 
have felt it a dishonour had I been ex- 
cluded from the list of those found 
guilty of endeavouring to put an end to 
the vilest phases of landlordism in 
Ireland. There is a good deal of gloss 
sought to be put on the findings of the 
Commission, but as was very happily 
pointed out from these Benches the 
other evening in regard to them, all the 
Judges say against us is that we practised 
what they call intimidation—which word 
is equivalent to boycotting—with a view 
to keeping the poor people of Ireland on 
the land of their birth. We have been 
asked in this debate whether we know 
the responsibility we are incurring in 
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sending people to Coventry, leaving them 
severely alone, treating them as moral 
lepers ; but if hon, Gentlemen could put 
themselves in our position and witness, 
as we have witnessed, the harrowing 
spectacles of misery brought about by 
landlord oppression, they would think 
themselves moral cowards not to act as 
the Irish Members have done. We 
shall admit this charge. We feel that 
the preaching we have entered on is our 
gospel to the end so long as the Govern- 
ment supports tyranny and exaction in 
Treland. Let there be no mistake about 
that. But what were really the charges 
on which we were placed on our trial 
before the Commission Judges? Were 
they charges of boycotting? It has been 
with a great deal of .boldness founded 
on wrong information and a wrong 
estimate of our characters, suggested 
rather than stated, in this debate that we 
had sympathy with murder and were 
assassins, or rather worse than assassins, 
men who without the time or courage 
to commit murders themselves had 
found the time and money to 
employ other persons to commit them. 
What have the Commissioners found 
with regard to that? The Report is a 
memorial of the prejudice which exists 
in some quarters against us in the public 
mind, and I do not object to it being 
placed on the records of the House as a 
record for future years of the sentiments 
by which our opponents are actuated. 
I care no more for this record than for 
that on the Monument, which, in the 
words of one of our great poets, “ Like a 
tall bully lifts its head and lies.” This 
Report will be a standing memorial to 
future ages of the prejudices of the 
Party opposite, and we care nothing for 
it. We care nothing for the opinion of 
the three respectable gentlemen who 
were appointed to try us—I mean as to 
their opinion of our conduct in political 
matters. As to our general conduct in 
political matters, we are prepared to 
leave it to the judgment of our con- 
stituencies. If you Gentlemen opposite 
are content with the estimate formed of 
your characters by the people of 
your own country, you are to be envied, 
but it would seem to some that the 
certificates tendered you were tendered 
by very narrow majorities. If you 
would stand or fall by the verdict of 
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your countrymen, so will we, and it is 
their verdict, and theirs alone, that we 
desire. The first point to which I will, 
with the permission of the Housz, refer, 
is the imputation which s2emed to 
be made on my own character. The 
accusition has frequently been made 
against myself and the hon. Member for 
the Harbour Division of Dublin that we 
were responsible for all the crime in 
County Kerry. Well, in my case, only 
one speech or phrase was alleged against 
me, and nothing is alleged against the 
hon. Member for the Harbour Division 
except that he was present when 
speeches were deliverd which might be 
thought an incitement to intimidation. 
I can place before the Attorney General 
copies of my own and other papers, and 
show what I said from day to day, and 
he will guarantee that I never revised 
the reports. I can show that I never 
soke where there had been disturbance 
or outrage without discouraging outrage. 
What do the Commissioners say? Why, 
they refer to words—it may be in Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan’s paper, the Vation—words 
that may have appeared in two or three 
newspapers, and use them for the purpose 
of attacking one of the three newspapers. 
They bring forward copies of Central 
News and other telegrams, as if they 
could be regarded as direct incitements 
emanating from the editor or proprietor 
of the newspaper. With regard to my- 
self, they were able to pick out here and 
there a few resolutions extending over a 
course of nine years and pointing to in- 
dividuals, but these resolutions happened 
to be published in my paper at a time 
when I had not any immediate cog- 
nisance of it. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the ordinary formula was adopted, and 
“Mr. E. Harrington” was charged with 
having said that such and such a man 
was a land-grabber. I submit that this 
is avery unfair way of dealing with a 
matter. A sentence which I thought 
offensively referred to myself related to 
the theory which, in cross-examination, I 
was compelled to adopt about an outrage 
on a man named Herbert, a process 
server in County Kerry. I was forced 
to say, when questioned about that out- 
rage, that I did not believe it was a 
genuine outrage. I was asked how I 
could reconcile that statement with the 
fact that the man had been wounded in 
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the wrist. My explanation was, that 
the man, going home alone, was frighten- 
ed by some shadows, and being some- 
what under the influence of drink, 
fumbied with a revolver he had in his 
pocket — although he did not tell the 
Commission he had it—and accidently 
wounded himself. He produced his 
overcoat, and it was remarkable that 
although it was literally riddled with 
bullets all round the waist and in the 
tail, he himself was not injured anywhere 
except in the wrist. It was shown that 
@ serious account of the outrage had 
appeared in my paper, and I was 
asked whether I ever cast doubt 
upon the statement before. The Com- 
missioners backed this up with the state- 
ment that it was the first time I had 
said it was an accident. That, Sir, is 
not so. A year before the Commission 
was created, I referred in this House to 
my belief that it was a bogus outrage, 
and in consequence of the speech I then 
made payment for the hire of this man’s 
car by the police was stopped altogether. 
Pretended outrages are very common in 
Ireland. This man used formerly to 
travel in a common car, but being placed 
under police protection he indulged in the 
luxury of a side car. He continued, 
however, still to use the common car to 
get into town and would let out his side 
car to the police for so much a day. 
Therefore, the Government, by paying 
for the hire of the car, were actually 
encouraging the getting up of bogus 
outrages. In this connection I may 
remind the House that a sub-inspector 
whilst being cross-examined by the hon. 
and learned Member for South Hackney 
(Sir C. Russell) produced what was 
called his outrage-book. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had never seen the 
book before, and yet, in the course of 
about 12 minutes, he was able to pick 
out of it 20 outrages, which the In- 
spector had to admit were bogus ont- 
rages. The right hon. Gentleman 
the leader of the House, in the 
benevolent platitude he addressed to 
us at the commencement of the debate, 
said the Resources of the Government 
were not more for one side than the 
other. I do not know whether the 
Government are tired of Special Com- 
missions, but if not perhaps they 
will grant us another. There were 
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some 3,400 threatening letters scat- 
tered broadcast through Ireland 
in the course of two years. I do 
not think that in five cases the writers of 
those letters were brought to justice. Our 
allegation is that the letters were written 
in order to swell the list of outrages. 
They counted as well as the murders 
and other acts of violence, and when it 
was necessary for political exigencies 
the number of them ran up in a most 
astonishing manner, whilst, when it was 
necessary to show a diminution of crime 
in Ireland they ran down again in a 
manner equally astonishing. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General said he 
had been most unfairly attacked, and 
that he did not know why he should be 
picked out from his colleagues as all the 
counsel in the case were linked together. 
Let me remind him of an incident which 
occurred during my cross-examination 
before the Commission. Mr. Murphy 
asked me whether we had made any 
effort to bring people to justice. I 
replied that we had made as much effort 
as it was safe for us to do. He asked 
for cases and I gave him some cases. I 
also mentioned a case of a woman in 
County Kerry being charged with 
cutting off the ear of a donkey. 
Two witnessess deposed to all the circum- 
stances ; but the fand agent swore that 
during the three previous years of the 
agitation she had paid her rent very well, 
and he suggested that the offence should 
be treated on a less serious count so 
that she could be let off with a fine. I 
myself was in the Court. The Judge 
appealed to counsel. Counsel repre- 
senting the Crown—representing law 
and order, and the instincts of British 
justice—assented to the infliction of a 
fine upon this woman. Having related 
this incident, I asked Mr. Murphy—‘“‘ Do 
you want to know who was the counsel for 
the Crown? It was Mr. Ronan who sits 
beside you.” Well, Sir, if the Attorney 
General does not want us to disassociate 
him from those with whom he acted before 
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the Commission, is he willing to share‘ 


with Mr. Ronan the disgrace of that 
transaction ? Within the last three weeks, 
Sir, there has been a case in which the 
notorious magistrates who committed me 
to six months’ hard labour for having 
merely published an account of a branch 
meeting of the League, let off a man who 
Mr. E. Harrington 
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had three times stabbed another with 
the intention of taking his life: Now, 
Sir, what sort of a record have we in 
this Report? Ido not want to say any- 
thing unseemly, and I believe the 
etiquette of the House requires that we 
shall not make personal attacks upon 
those who conducted the inquiry, 
but I say that these Judges were utterly 
unfit to try a case of the kind. Two or 
three hours before the Report of the 
Commission came out I heard it stated in 
the Lobby by a newspaper man that the 
Report contained the titbits of the 
speeches. Is notthat lovely? Speeches 
8, 10, and 11 years-old. Some of them 
delivered by ignorant men in the height of 
passion ? These are to go on the Journals 
of the House, and they include the 
utterances of a poor obscure shoemaker, 
named Gordon, in County Mayo, and the 
man known as Scrab Nally. Scrab Nally 
is only remembered now in Ireland for 
a bull he once perpetrated when trying 
to palliate the fact that he was the son 
of a grand juror. He said, “Many a 
good son reared a bad father.” The 
Attorney General seemed to desire to 
cast ridicule upon the notion that this 
agitation forced the Land Acts through 
Parliament. Dves anyone on that side 
of the House deny it? - If they do, I 
would ask them to give us some other 
cause for the passing of the Land Acts. 
Was it they who gave us the Land Act 
of 1881, and did they willingly give us 
any one of the subsequent acts? Per- 
haps in the great speech delivered to- 
night by the hon. and learned Member 
for Hackney (Sir C. Russell), and which 
in itself would almost compensate us for 
the protractedannoyance we have suffered 
in this discussion, there was no more 
telling passage than that in which he 
described the so-called ‘‘ landlord gar- 
rison” in Ireland capitulating for a 
pecuniary consideration. An alleged 
letter from Mr. Parnell to the Jrish 
World has been referred to. Well 
our advice to the farmers was 
not to rush into court, but to select 
test cases to put before the Court ; 
and, if the Court did them justice, to 
loyally accept the Land Act. I should 
not like to say the alleged letter from 
Mr. Parnell is genuine before I have 
seen the context, but if it be genuine it 
was fully justified by the facts. It is 
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quite consistent to say that the Act was 
worthless in many particulars, and at the 
same time to recognise that it was the 
first great charter of the rights of the 
tenantry of Ireland. Any hon. Member 
who looks dispassionately through this 
Report will observe that, whilst there are 
many of the tit-bits to which I have re- 
ferred, there are no selections from the 
strong and earnest denunciations of 
crime and outrage that were uttered by 
us through Ireland. There was not a 
speech read before that Commission in 
which in almost every line there was not 
a strong denunciation of outrage. I 
happen to be the editor and proprietor of 
an insignificant, but, I am glad to say, 
owing’ to the action of the 7%imes,a by no 
means obscure paper known as the Kerry 
Sentinel, Well, I have seen policemen 
in uniform taking down the files of my 
paper and poring over page after page to 
see what accusation they could bring 
against me. I produced from the paper 
a consecutive condemnation of crime and 
outrage for the use of the Government. 
I extracted it from the paper during the 
leisure of my stay in Tullamore Gaol. I 
brought it before the Commission and I 
am sure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to whom I have referred will not be 
ashamed to say that one of the condem- 
nations it contained was worded in such 
a way that it almost moved him to tears. 
Well, Sir, not a line of these denuncia- 
tions is set forth in this Report. I do 
not wish to be egotistical, or to inflict 
myself too much upon the House, but 
of course every man can speak best on 
his own case, and my case is 
merely an example of the others. 
There is one fact which vitiates the 
whole inquiry, and that is that upon the 
statement of the Judges themselves the 
inquiry was one-sided. You selected 
tit-bits for inquiry, and did not represent 
to the public the strong and dominant 
fact in the history of those times, which 
was that men like those composing the 
bulk of the Nationalist Party, who saw 
hundreds, nay,. thousands, of their 
countrymen and countrywomen and 
their children evicted from their homes 
under cruel and heartrending circum- 
stances, nevertheless had the manliness 
and the prudence to condemn violence 
and to restrain the passions of their 
people where an outburst would be almost 
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like the wreaking of just vengeance on 
their persecutors. Let the Attorney 
General put himself for a moment in 
the position of one man whose case was 
cited by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. 
Reid). Let him think of the poor 
struggling farmer, the father of the 
three or four little children down with 
scarletina. This man’s scanty furniture 
was thrown out on the road side, together 
with his dying children—aye, and they 
did die. Let him put himself in the 
case of John McMahon, whose daughter 
was thrown out of the house and died 
within two hours of being removed 
from her father’s dwelling. And the 
hon. and learned Gentleman says he re- 
echos the expression of the hon. and 
learned Member for South Hackney : 
“Let us clear our mind from cant.” 
Let us do so, and I avow from my place 
in this House that I would feel more 
ashamed if I had not been included in 
the conspiracy of which we have been 
found guilty than I am occupying, as I 
do, the proud position of being numbered 
amongst my Colleagues. 

(10.25) Coroner SAUNDERSON (Ar- 
magh, Mid): Sir, I do not think 
I require to make any excuse to 
the House for occupying its time 
for a little on a matter which I 
think especially interests Ireland. I 
am an Irishman—{ironical cheers|—and, 
what is more, lam proud of being an 
Irishman. [A Voice: “ Nobody suspects 
it.”] My ancestors lived in Ireland 
for 300 years ; I have always lived there, 
and intend to live there; but if I do 
succeed in living there it will be no 
thanks to hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite. With regard to the 
speech of the hon. Member (Mr. E. 
Harrington), I shall say very little. He 
asked hon. Members to place themselves 
in the position of persons mentioned in 
the iReport—such a person, for example, 
as Edward Herbert, referred to on page 
49, who was held up to execration by 
the Kerry Sentinel, and who was attacked 
on his way home from the County Court 
Sessions at Tralee by three or four men, 
who fired at him, riddling his coat with 
bullets, causing him to be confined in 
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the infirmary for about six weeks. The 
hon. Member in his evidence before the 
Commission suggested that Herbert had 
probably shot himself. 


*Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Accident- 
ally ; and that als» was in my evidence 
before the Commission. 

*Cotonen SAUNDERSON : I know the 
hon. Member does not deny any of his 
statements. I have often heard it 
alleged that some Irish people have a 
habit of shooting other people; but I 
never heard it suggested before that 
Irishmen have the peculiarity of shoot- 
ing themselves. Now,Sir,this debate com- 
m2aced to-night with a great duel be- 
tween two great lawyers. I listzned with 
great pleasure and interest tothe eloquent 
speech of my distinguished countryman, 
the Member for South Hackney, and I 
am glad to find that his residence on 
this side of St. George’s Channel 
has not impaired the vigour of his Irish 
imagination. But I think the Hous2 
will have noticed that my hon. and 
learned Friend dealt very lightly with 
some parts of the Report of the Com- 
missioners. No part of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech attracted my 
admiration more than the way he skated 
over thin ice. In fact, from the com- 
mencement of his speech, I could see that 
the hon. and learned G 2ntleman wasdying 
to be after Pigott. If I were a Member cf 
the Party below the Gangway opposite, 
I should start a subscription to erect a 
monument to Pigott. No one has been 
of such immense value to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. I admit that frankly. 
I give them a present of Pigott. I am 
quite willing to admit that in all thai 
concerns Pigott hon. Members opposite 
have an immensely strong case. There 
is nothing connectzd with this great in- 
quiry thit has struck me with more amaze- 
ment and sorrow than the recklessness 
with which the evidence of that man was 
accepted by the Zimes. From the 
moment I -heard that Pigott was the 
authority for the forged lctters, I said 
that so far as the letters were concerned 
they might be burned, for nobody who 
knew anything about Pigott would hang 
a dog on his evidence. I think hon. 
Gentlemen will admit I am fair on that 
point. Well, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man defended the Party with which he 
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is connected. He said that the House 
ought not to agree with the proposal of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and ought 
not to accept the decisions of the Judges, 
because the Judzes were limited in the 
scope of their inquiry and could not go 
far enough back in the records of Irish 
history to decide whether ther2 might 
not have been some other cause which 
conduced to the production of the condi- 
tion of affairs in Ireland besides the 
organisation of the Land League and the 
National League. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman forgot that his own trusted 
leader and the right hon. Member for 
Derby, when they were Ministers in 
1880-1, were thoroughly cognizvnt of the 
condition of Ireland, that the ambit 
of their inquiries was not limited, and that 
they had uttered words of condemnation 
with regard to the organisation to which 
hon. Members below the Gangway belong 
stronger than anything contained in this 
Report. Therefore all I can say is this, 
that I regret extremely that the ambit of 
inquiry of this Commission was limited, 
for I firmly believe that if they had been 
allowed to go further back they would 
have made a much stronger Report. 
Now, I wish to say a word about the 
Report. We have had the opinions of 
great lawyers in this Hous? and have 
listened to them with great attention and 
admiration ; but as an Irishman I have a 
better claim to speak on asubject which in- 
timately concerns the welfare, presperity, 
and future happiness of my countiy. 
This has been called a sham debate. It 
is no sham debate. Since that debate on 
the Home Rule Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, I do not think 
this House has ever entered upon a 
debate concerning Ireland of such vast 
and wide-reaching importance. This is 
a debate which not only concerns the 
personal character of several hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, but it is a 
debate upon which hangs the character of 
a Party into whose hands it is the policy 
of the Opposition to commit the destinies 
of my country. Now, I wish to point out 
what I believe to be the principal points, 
the principal facts concerning the situa- 
tion now revealed to the House on un- 
impeachable evidence. What are the 
principal points which this Report 
reveals to us? We have over and over 
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again made these allegations. The right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian has made 
them. They have been made by nearly 
all his Co leagues. But is»lated debates 
in this House could never have the effect 
which this Report has had in focussing 
the attention of the public, the country, 
and the Empire upon the true condition 
of this great: question which affects the 
destinies of Ireland. But before I pro- 
ceed further, I wish to be allowed to say 
that in dealing with this Report I divide 
it into two main portions; first of all, 
the personal allegations against the hon. 
Member for Cork, who is a Member of 
this House, and against Mr. Davitt, who 
is not. So far as the personal allegations 
connected with the letters are concerned, 
the hon. Member for Cork is absolutzly 
acquitted. I have heard it said during 
this debate that it has been the habit of 
hon. Members on this side to make use 
of those letters in theirspeeches. There 
ara few Members of this House who have 
spoken more oft2n on this subject than I 
have, and I have never mentioned those 
letters, and I never heard a gentleman of 
this side mention them. [Cries of “Oh, 
oh!”] Some may ery “Oh,” but T can 
say that never have I personally heard 
or read in the papers of any Members 
on this side who have made use of 
the forged letters. So far as the 
forged letters are concerned, and all 
accusations founded upon them, not onl 

the hon. Member for Cork, but all those 
Members who might have been impli- 
cated, had those letters been proved to be 
true, are absolutely cleared of guilt. 
That, as far as I can see, is the opinion of 
both sides of the House. The other 
division which I make is as to the 
allezations which have been put forward 
and which have, moreover, been sus- 
tained, against the Organisation to which 
a considerable number of Members 
below the Gangway are mentioned by 
name as belonging. It has been proved 
to demonstration that the policy of the 
Nationalist Party is a twofold, a dual 
policy. The policy of the Nationalist 


Party presented to this House is a 
Constitutional policy, carried on by Con- 
stitutional means—carried on as any 
other policy would be carried on. Hon. 
Members opposite are of opinion, and 
expressed the opinion in this House, that 
it would be a good thing for Ireland 
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to have a sepvrate Parliament. That is 
the Constitutional line they have taken. 
But there is another policy which goes 
hand in hand with their Constitutional 
policy ; it is not a Constitutional policy ; 
it is a policy of treason. I may be allowed 
to explain what I mean by treason. I 
take as an instance the hon. Member for 
one of the Divisions of Tipperary (Mr. J. 
O'Connor) who spoke in the House the 
other night. I take that hon. Gentleman 
as a perfectly honest, square, and fair 
opponent. He is not ashamed at all of 
expressing in this Hous» what his real 
opinions are ; he has acknowledged that 
he is a Fenian. But a Fenian 
in the eye of the State is a 
traitor, and therefore in the eye of 
the law a criminal. But I ask to be 
allowed at once to differentiate between 
such a criminal as that and an ordinary 
criminal. A traitor is, no doubt, a 
criminal in the eye of the law of the 
land against which he conspires, but he 
may not be a moral criminal. If his 
treason is a treason against a Govern- 
ment which ought to be destroyed, I 
look upon that man not as a traitor but a 
patriot. I am sure hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will not disagree with that 
doctrine. Is there apy!».::, ca either 
side of the House who will acuy that if 
to-morrow there is in Russia a rising 
against that detestable Government, 
which, if reports are true, flogs women 
to death, and shoots down defenceless 
men, the man who rises against it, 
though he .be a criminal in the 
eye of the Russian law, in the eye of the 
world at large would be a Russian 
patriot? <A rebel, if successful against 
a bad Government, becomes a_ patriot, 
and possibly may become a President. {If 
he fails he is hanged. It all de- 
pends upon success. I make this 
statement, because I do not wish hon. 
Gentlemen to think, if I use the word 
criminal as applied to traitors in the eye 
of the law, that for a moment I associate 
these criminals with ordinary criminals. 
Now having cleared the way so far, 
having appealed to the patriotic instincts 
of hon. Gentlemen which in this House 
take a Constitutional form, but do not take 
so Constitutional a form in other places, I 
wish to point out how in this Report 
that dual policy is clearly proved. How 
did this Organisation start? It was not 
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devised, nor was it originated by the hon. 
Member for Cork. The hon. Member 
for Cork isthe leaderof the Party opposite, 
and more or jess represents the figure- 
head of the Party. He is not the execu- 
tive of the Party. The executive of the 
Party below the Gangway is represented 
by Mr. Davitt, the hon. Member for 
Mayo, and the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork. They are the principal 
representatives of the executive of the 
National Party. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast took at one time a promi- 
nent part in it; but his civic honours have 
rather interfered with his activity in 
that way. Mr. Davitt went over to 
America, and he met there Mr. Devoy, and 
between them they devised a movement 
which would have the effect of uniting 
a Constitutional movement on one side 
with a revolutionary movement on the 
other—the revolutionary movement to 
supply the dollars, the Constitutional 
movement to supply the garb in which 
the revolutionary movement was to 
appear in the House of Commons and 
gain votes. I give the hon. Member for 
Cork the credit that he has acted asa 
political tailor ; he has cut out, fashioned, 
and sewn together the Parliamentary 
dress in which the revolutionary move- 
ment can appear without danger on this 
side of the Atlantic. When the hon. 
Member went out to America and met 
Davitt and Devoy, there was wanted 
what is always wanted in such cases, 
money. The money to start the Land 
League in Ireland was furnished by what 
is called the “Skirmishing Fund ”* that 
is collected for the amiable purpose of 
blowing up English towns and injuring 
England wherever she can be hit. The 
hon. Member for Cork when he went 
over to America did not adopt that Con- 
stitutional method which he adopts here. 
His friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic differed altogether from the 
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friends he employs on English platforms: 


and in the House vf Commons. The 
hon. Member for Cork when he was in 
America made a speech in which he 
said— 


“They are a defenceless people in Ireland. 
The right to carry arms is denied, and that 
birthright of every freeman is punished in Ire- 
land with imprisonment for two years. A 
large body of constabulary is employed with 
30,000 soldiers, and the time may come when 
Ireland will have a chance. When she (Eng- 
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land) is at war and beaten to her knees, the idea 
of the Irish Nationalists may be realised.” 


That. is the prospective hope of the 
National Party. The Land League was 
an organisation with the ostensible 
object of assisting Irish tenants and 
resisting unfair rents ; but what did the 
organisers of the Land League say in 
America? Devoy stated that the ob- 
ject of destroying the Irish landlords 
was to destroy the authority of England. 
The hon. Member for Cork said— 

“T feel very confident that the day is very 
near at hand when we shall have struck the 
first vital blow at the land system as it now 
exists in Ireland, when we shall have taken the 
first step to obtain for Ireland that right to 
nationhood for which she has struggled so 
long and so well.” 


Mr. Davitt, a still greater authority on 
the policy of the Land League, said that 
in order to oust the British authority 
from Ireland it was necessary to destroy 
the landlords. The hon. Member for 
North Longford said that the chief 
prop of British rule in Ireland was the 
landlords. ‘“ We seek to take the prop 
away.” Therefore, the hon. Member for — 
Cork and his friends are able to show 
to the  revolutionists and foreign 
enemies of Great Britain that their land 
movement in Ireland is not, as it has 
been described, a movement to protect 
defenceless tenants against the rapacity 
of their landlords, but to destroy the 
Irish landlords and so to remove the 
chief obstacle to the destruction of 
British authority. Irish Members, when 
they go to English and Scotch elections, do 
not say one word about “ the desire which 
burned in the hearts of the Irish people 
to destroy the alien rule.” No, they 
talk about the union of hearts, and their 
desire to assist the downtrodden 
peasantry against rapacious landlords. 
Now, let us consider what is the meaning 
of the argument hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite use in defending 
the Land League movement. What 
was the character of the argument 
in that wonderfully eloquent speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, a speech which 
was admired on both sides? I refer also 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
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defended the Land League movement by 
saying that in interfering with it the 
Government had tried to strike at and 
destroy the only hope of the Irish tenants 
in resisting the rapacity of the landlords. 
But is that the ground on which the 
Land League movement was originated ? 
The hon. Member for Cork cuts the 
ground from the ex-Premier’s argument 
by a speech delivered at Brooklyn on 
January 24, 1880, in which he said, “Up 
to the present time there have been no 
evictions.” So evictions could not have 
caused the movement, and the year 1880 
turned out to be an exceptionally good 

ear. There was an abundant harvest. 
Therefore the Land Bill of 1881, brought 
in as a final and generous settlement of 
the Land Question, had a fair chance of 
success. It followed ayear in which the 
hon. Member for Cork told his American 
friends there had been no evictions ; it 
followed a year in which there had been 
the best harvest known for many years 
in Ireland. What ought to have been 
the result of the Land Act of 1881? It 
would have been imagined that, at any 
rate, when the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues brought in this Bill 
which conferred on the Irish tenants 
benefits which no other tenants in any 
other part of the world have received— 
[Cries of “ No!”|—I challenge contradic- 
tion on this point. I should like to hear 
any hon. Member, no matter what his 
ingenuity or range of historical search, 
point out any other country where tenants 
have received such immense concessions 
as were granted by the Land Act of 
1881. I know hon. Members are ready 
enough with statements on public plat- 
forms, but let them make them here 
where they can be answered. It might 
have been imagined I was saying that 
the result of the passing of the Act 
would have been an improved con- 
dition of things all over Ireland. 
If, as the Radical Party say, the 
object of the League was to defend 
the tenants, it might have been 
thought that the Land League would 
slacken their efforts after the acceptance 
of the Bill by Parliament. But there 
was an increase of crime. After a year 
of no evictions and after a very good 
harvest and this great legislative con- 
cession, there was an increase of crime ; 
and, therefore, there must have been 
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some cause for it other than agricultural 
failure or the tyranny of the landlords. 
The most serious count in the indictment 
of the party of the National League— 
I will say “The League,” for I regard 
the National League, the Land League, 
and the Ladies’ League as practically one 
—is that, far from relaxing its efforts, it 
increased its efforts. Crime in Ireland 
was not, as hon. Members opposite were 
pleased to say, a manifestation of the 
“wild justice of revenge.” It was 
simply the means by which the League 
established its power and authority over 
a defenceless population. From 1885 to 
1888 there were 95 agrarian murders in 
Ireland and 141 attempted murders.’ If 
these had been committed for revenge, 
the tyrannical landlords would have been 
the ones to suffer. But, as a matter of 
fact, the record of these bloodstains which 
besmirch the history of the League shows 
that the crimes were directed almost 
invariably against poor, weak, and 
miserable tenants and labourers in the 
West and South of Ireland—men who 
had the manliness and courage to defy 
the authority of this criminal organisa- 
tion. I have never accused hon. Mem- 
bers opposite of directly inciting to crime. 
They are far too wise for that. In the 
speeches contained in the Report it will 
be found that after strong denunciations, 
which every Irishman thoroughly under- 
stands, there is always a qualifying 
phrase which would save them in a 
Court of Justice. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman in order in. accusing other 
hon. Members of deliberately putting 
into their speeches qualifications to save 
themselves from legal consequences ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it is ex- 
tremely desirable in this debate that a 
judicial tone should be preserved as far 
as possible ; and I must say for the hon. 
Gentleman to say that other hon. 
Gentlemen are too wise to avoid putting — 
into their speeches what would save 
them from legal consequence is a sugges- 
tion very provocative, and I do not think 
it is in any way conducive to the judicial 
character of the debate. 

Cotones SAUNDERSON: If I have 


gone outside the bounds of Parliamen- 
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tary usage I regret it. But I justify 
myself by the finding of the Judges. 
On page 92 they say— 
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“ We find that some of the respondents, and 
in particular Mr. Davitt, did express bond fide 
disapproval of crime and outrage, but that the 
respondents did not denounce the system of 
intimidation which Jed to crime and outrage, 
but persisted in it with the knowledge of its 
effect.” 


“ Persisted in it with the knowledge of 
its effect!” Perhaps the House will 
allow me to give an illustration of what 


I mean. On page 41 of the Report will 
be found a speech by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), in which he 
made use of these words— 

“The man who goes back on their organiza- 
tion, who gogs behind backs and pays while he 
stands pledged to his neighbours to stand by 
them, you must treat him as what he is; that 
is to say, a traitor to his people and to his coun- 
try. You must make an outlaw of him and 
let no honest man speak to him.” 


In another speech he said these men 
were traitors, and “ you must have no 
mercy on them.” It may be said the 
hon. Member did not mean anything by 
these phrases; but I want to tell the 
House how they were understood and 
acted upon. Turn to page 79, and 
you will find that words like these, 
which went like wildfire round Treland, 
had effect in all parts of the South and 
West. Pages 78 and 79 contain a record 
of blood. [laughter]. Hon. Members 
opposite may laugh, but no laughter in 
the House of Commons can wipe that 
blood away. We have here the record 
of how traitors—as the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo called them— 
were treated. I do not wish to read 
many passages, but I say that the 
record is enough to make one’s blood 
boil. James Connor, who in May, 188i, 
became tenant of some bog land, was 
warned as a land-grabber, and was shot 
dead when driving to his father’s 
funeral. No mercy for traitors! Take 
the case of Dempsey. This unfortunate 
man had disobeyed the Land League, 
and was murdered when going to mass 
with his children. He was murdered at 
11 o’clock in the morning, and yet no 
evidence could be obtained against his 
murderers, although many other persons 
Colonel Saunderson 
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were going to Church. No mercy! I 
say, Sir, we will have no mercy on these 
murderers! These things cannot be got 
rid of by saying that Pigott was a forger ; 
all the forensic eloquence of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite will not 
obliterate the record of crime which has 
been at last found bya judicial body against 
an organisation which has been the dis- 
grace of our time,and which has,I believe, 
disgraced in the eyes of the world the 
good name and the good fame of Ireland. 
It is said that the hon. Member for Cork 
and his friends ought not to be blamed 
for the words and deeds of subordinates. 
But that I deny, for it must be remem- 
bered they were absolutely autocratic, 
and they could have closed any branch 
of the League. Why did not they take 
steps to condemn the action of the 
League in the Nerth and West when they 
must have known it was leading to crime 
and dastardly outrage? Nothing gave 
me more pain in this long-continued 
agitation than the injuries which bave 
been inflicted on dumb beasts. I do 
not say that any hon. Member ever 
advised that cattle should be killed or 
maimed, but there is what I would call, 
as distinct from direct excitement, the 
giving of a broad hint. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo went to Kildare to 
further the organisation of the League, 
and he said— 
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‘*We have many a farm lying idle, from 
which no rent can be crawn, and there they 
shall lie; and if the landlord shall put 
cattle on them, the cattle won’t prosper very 
much.” 


What does that mean but this—that in 
some way or other the cattle of men 
who dared to confront this organisation 
were to be maimed, mutilated, or des- 
troyed? I do not suggest that the hon. 
Member said this: I cannot say what the 
Member for Mayo even thought, but I 
know what Irish people thought and how 
they acted. If hon. Members read the 
Report they will find that, acting on 
advice, at any rate, such as this, cattle 
were put to torture, and in one case des- 
troyed by hay forks, which were thrust 
into them, the ends of the forks being 
broken off and left in their bodies. The 
poor things were found the next morning 
wandering about in a dying condition. 
The perpetrators of these de: ds deserved 
all the reprobation they could receive, 
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and I contend that a thousand-fold more 
reprobation hangs upon the heads of the 
men who advised in that direction. I 
will now refer to the speech of the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian whom I believe to 
be perfectly conscientious in this matter. 
In the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion 
all the disasters, woe, and misery in Ire- 
land are the result not of this political 
organisation, but of the rack-renting and 
exterminating policy of the landlords. 
I heard with a sigh of regret the state- 
ment which he made. The right hon. 
Gentleman said—and the House will 
remember the tone in which he said it— 

‘“‘T did state on a former occasion that I 
believed that the Irish landlords had come well 
out of the crucial examination to which they 


were subjected. I founded that statement on 
the Report of Lord Bessborough’s Commission.’, 


Then he looked lovingly on the hon. 
Members below the Gangway and 
added— 

“ Now I recant that opinion. I no longer 
believe it, and my opinion was changed after 
the passing of the Bill of 1881 and the great 
reductions made by the Commissions appointed 
under that Bill,’’ 


and the right hon. Gentleman said 
that those reductions clearly showed 
that the landlord had been ‘exacting 
impossible rents. I wonder when 
the right hon. Gentleman came to 


that conclusion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has had some experience of the 
working of his own Land Bill, which was 
supported by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, who is foremost 
now in calling down all the hatred and 
loathing of mankind upon the Irish land- 
lords for asking for the rents which he 
himself helped to fix. In the year 1885 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian made a speech with 
regard to the condition of Ireland. After 
having had seme experience of the result 
of the working of his own Land Bill he 
said the Irs. Question was now assum- 
ing a new position. He said it was not 
now, as in former times, a question of 
the cruel grievances which Ireland 
had laboured under, for, thanks to 
the patience and zeal and good sense 
“of Parliament, those grievances had one 
by one been removed. I should very 
much like to know when the right hon. 
Gentleman became persuaded that the 
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Irish landlords were the chief causes of 
Irish trouble ; and that they were ex- 
torting unjust rents. Did he ever look 
into the figures? They are very remark- 
able. He will find that in the year 
1882, the average reductions of Irish 
rents were 20°5 per cent., whereas the 
fall in the prices of agricultural produce 
was between 25 and 30 per cent. ; in 
1883, the reductions of rent were 19:5 
per cent.; in 1884, 18-7 per cent. ; in 
1885, 18°1 per cent.; and in 1886, 24:1 
percent. Ifthe Irish landlords are to 
be condemned, surely, the English land- 
lords equally deserve. condemnation, for 
I find that in the East of England they 
had to reduce rents 30, 40, and even 60 
per cent., so that, apparently, they, too, 
had been demanding extortionate rents 
in good years. It is very hard indeed to 
gather what is the opinion of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I am glad to see 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby in his place. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a speech at Bath the 
other day—-a speech on the subject of 
this Commission. He devoted most of 
his time to the savoury question of 
Pigott. He went on to show to what 
distance he has already got. As far as I 
can make out, there is no distance to 
which the right hon. Gentleman will not 
be ready togo. It appears to me that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s jealousy is 
excited by the progress made in this 
House by the Member for Mid. Derby- 
shire, who is the shepherd of the advanced 
section of his Party. They appear to be 
running a race in the direction of Radical 
measures, and the difficulty is to 
know which will become blown first. 
The right hon. Member for Derby 
said—and I mention this as an indication 
of the immense advance the right hon. 
Gentleman has made so far as the objects 
of the combination called criminal con- 
spiracy are concerned—that he entirely 
agrees with them. What a change in 
four and a half short years! Four and 
a half years ago, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the man who, of all others, 
had a horror of those conspiracies. I 
took the trouble to ascertain from sources 
that are absolutely accurate, and that 
can be tested, that it cost the ratepayers 
of this country £10,000 a year to supply 
police protection for the right hon. 
Gentleman, so that if any hon. Member 
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ofa mathematical turn of mind chooses 
to make a calculation he can ascertain 
how much per square inch of superficies 
the right hon Gentleman has cost the 
country. At present, the right hon. 
Gentleman requires no police protection 
at the cost of the taxpayers. His body- 
guard is now furnished by the Nation- 
alists and is paid for by Patrick Ford. I 
now come to the last point on which I 
desire to address the House—it is the 
connection which is established in the Re- 
port between the Nationalists and the 
enemies of this country on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney has spoken to-night 
of Patrick Ford, but when he got on that 
topic he walked like Agag, very delicately. 
I forget the exact phrase used by the 
hon. and learned Member, but he implied 
that Patrick Ford was at one time a 
gentleman who had very wild views and 
expressed very strong opinions, but that 
since he had become the neck of the 
bottle, or the conduit pipe, 1 believe 
was the expression, through which the 
money filtered which supplied hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway with the means 
of carrying on the war, Mr. Patrick 
Ford has mended his ways. This 
opinion with regard to Patrick Ford has 
always been a sore point with hon. 
Members opposite. I remember that ina 
debate a few years ago I was proceed- 
ing to point this out to the House of Com- 
mons—that it was a very curious thing 
that there was in this House a body 
of hon Members who were subsidised 
by the enemies of England on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Great exception 
was taken to the point, and the hon. 
Member for North Longford made a 
speech immediately afterwards in which 
he said that so far from Patrick Ford 
being a friend of the National League he 
had for many years been one of their 
greatest enemies. I was astonished, I 
must confess, to hear this, but Mr. 
Davitt directly afterwards brought the 
hon. Member for North Longford to his 
bearings. Mr. Davitt wrote a letter to 
the Freeman’s Jowrnal in which he 
said— 

‘*T cannot conceive how Mr. Healy can have 
made such a statement in the House of Com- 
mons, for to my certain knowledge three- 
feurths of the money that has come from 


America to the Land League has come through 
Patrick Ford.” 
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My hon. and learned Friend opposite 
will find, if he will refer to page 64 of 
the Report, that Patrick Ford has been, 
since he has supplied Nationalists with 
money, a gentleman of the most vigorous 
political intention ; that his intentions 
contemplated making war on England 
with dynamite. I do not wish to trouble 
the House with another extract; every 
Member can read it for himself. But at 
the end of 1883, when Patrick Ford was 
the conduit pipe for the National 
League—— 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON : Iam sure the 
hon. and gallant Member does not wish 
to misstate anything in the Report. No 
evidence whatever was brought before 
the Commission, and there is nothing at 
all in the Report to justify the statement 
that the National League received a 
penny from Patrick Ford, and it never 
did. 

Cotonen. SAUNDERSON: I do not 
know if hon. Members object to the term 
National League 


Mr, T. HARRINGTON : I am speak- 
ing of the National League Organisation 
of which I was in charge for eight 
years. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON : I have the 
authority of Mr. Davitt for what I 
have said. Mr. Davitt is a political foe ; 
he is very outspoken and very courage- 
ous, but if he made a distinct statement 
to me, as in this case, I should certainly 
believe him. Mr. Davitt said, in the 
letter I have quoted, that the Land 
League received three-fourths of its 
money through the instrumentality of 
Patrick Ford, and he has since stated 
that the National League and the Land 
League were the same. I know the 
distinction drawn by hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite between the 


National League and the Land League 
on this point, but is not this very much 
like quibbling? The National League 
was in truth simply an a/ias of the Land 
League. - Perhaps I should have done 
better if I had said the League, for then 
I should have included all three Leagues 
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—the Land League, the National League, 
and the Ladies’ League. They were all 
practically the same organisation, having 
the same objects, the same purposes, and 
the same ends in view. I will therefore 
venture to point out to the House what 
Mr. Patrick Ford said at the end of 1883. 
It is to be found on page 64 of the 
Report, and the fund spoken of is the 
Kmergency Fund which took the place of 
the Skirmishing Fund. 

‘‘The object of this fund will be to aid the 
active forces on the other side in carrying on 
the war against the enemy. It is unnecessary 
to enter into details. I can only say in a 
general way what 1 believe myself. I believe 
in making reprisals—‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.’ I believe that every in- 
former ought to die the death of a dog. I 
believe that all the material damage possible 
ought to be inflicted on the enemy, and the war 
against the foeman ought to be persisted in 
without quarter to the end. I believe that 
England ought to be plagued with all the 
plagues of Egypt—that she ought to be 
scourged by day and terrorised by night. I 
believe that this species of warfare ought to be 
kept up until England, hurt as well as acared, 
falls paralysed upon her knees.” 

That is the position of England in which 
the hon. Member for Cork said that they 
might ultimately hope to attain their end. 
There is one other point to which I wish 
to call the attention of the House before 
I sit down. We are told in those 
eloquent speeches which have been made 
that there is now a great change ; that 
we have now a union of hearts ; that Ire- 
land has given up those extreme means 
which she has held in past days. 
Howare we to know that? The hon. 
Member for Cork has said so. But the 
difficulty is to know when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork absolutely means what he 
says. I think that it must have struck 
the House in reading the Report that 
over and over again—four times—the 
Judges disbelieved statements made by 
the hon. Member for Cork and accepted’ 
exactly the reverse, They disbelieved 
him in the matter of the interview with 
Le Caron‘ they disbelieved him iu the 
statement with regard.to the “ last link” 
speech, and on two other occasions they 
disbelieved his statement and accepted 
exactly the opposite. Why was this? 
If the House will look at the official Re- 
port they will very easily see. In that 
Report we have the hon. Member for 
Cork making a most extraordinary state- 
ment. It was with regard to a state- 
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ment he had made to the House with 
regard to secret societies. He was 
asked :— 

“Do you remember using these words?— 
Yes; I recollect it personally. 


Did you believe them to be true when you 
said them ? -I cannot exactly say without read- 
ing the context of the speech what my view was 
in urging that argument ; but it is possible I 
was endeavouring to mislead the House on the 
occasion. 


Do you mean it is possible you were en- 

deavouring to mislead the House on that occa- 
sion ?—In order to cut the ground from under 
the argument of the Government in support of 
the Bill.”’ 
That was to say, cut the ground from 
under the feet of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby and his 
friends. Then it went on :— 

‘*Do you mean, Sir, by a statement false in 
fact and contrary to your own opinion which 
you have sworn to to-day ?—I mean that it was 
a boastful and an exaggerated statement, and 
probably designed to mislead the House upon 
the question of the greater or less existence of 
secret societies in Ireland. 

Mr. Parnell, you have used the words ‘ mis- 
lead the House.’ Have you ever, directly or 
indirectly, until this moment withdrawn that 
statement ?—I should think that I have never 
thought of the statement from the time I 
used it. until now, or ever had it brought under 
my notice. 

Did you or did you not intend to misstate the 
fact when you mude that statement to the 
House ?—It is very possible that I did. 


Deliberately ?—Deliberately ; quite pos- 
sible.’’ 
Now, if the House will take the trouble 
to read the Report they will see that the 
Judges accepted the statement that the 
hon. Member for Cork made in the 
House and disbelieved the statement he 
made on oath before the Commission. 
I will leave those two horns of the 
dilemma at the service of the hon. 
Member, on which to hang his veracity. 
What is the ground on which right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite believe that this 
great change has taken place, that the 
goal of Irish nationality, in which the 
extreme party across the Atlantic still 
believe, has been absolutely abandoned 
by the hon. Member for Cork, and that 
he has adopted a new system? I think 
that the statement I have read out of this 
Report must, or at all events ought to, 
lead any hon. Member of this House 
to receive with a very considerable 
amount of reservation any statement 
which the hon, Member for Cork may 
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make in the future. For my own part, I 
say now, and have always said, that the 
important part of this Report is not that 
relating to the forgeries, which deal with 
personal allegations which no doubt are 
of deep importance to the hon Member 
who is attacked and the Party of which 
he is the head. A personal allegation is 
transitory in character and effect. The 
hon. Member for Cork is mortal; he 
might disappear, but his Party remain ; 
and I venture to maintain that all the 
grounds of allegations against that Party, 
against their methods, their objects, their 
aims, and the goal they seek to attain 
have been absolutely proved in the 
Report now submitted to the House. I 
venture to ask the House whether the 
Report does not amply justify the 
attitude which the Irish minority has 
assumed with regard to this policy? 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney has stated that behind the hon. 
Member for Cork is the nation ; behind 
myself is the Irish minority, a minority 
which the hon. and learned Member’s 
own friend and colleague. the right hon. 
Member for Bridgeton, has called “ that 
other Ireland ” which owes no allegiance, 
and never will, to the hon. Member for 
Cork. That Report justifies the deter- 
mination which we have openly ex- 
pressed, for no man with one particle of 
courage or self-respect, be he high or be 
he low, will consent, if he can avoid it, 
to submit himself to the authority of 
such an organisation as that which is 
branded with infamy in this Report. 
Hon. Members opposite have challenged 
the Government to impeach them or to 
prosecutethem atlaw. I quiteadmit that it 
is outside the possibility of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I admit that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite have managed to keep 
themselves outside the law. We cannot 
arraign them before a jury of their 
fellow countrymen, but they can be 
arraigned before the opinion of the 
British Empire. [“St. Pancras.”] The 
hon. Member opposite refers to the 
result of the St. Pancras election. No 
one can regret the result of that election 
more than I do, but that election has 
taught us that the revulsion of feeling 
in public opinion which has been pointed 
to by the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian is, at all events, only a compara- 
tively smallone. The majority altogether 
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only comes to 79, which will not be likely 
to shake the foundations on which the 
Unionist Government stand. When 
this Report is known and studied, as it 
will be known and studied, and more 
than a mere partial view of the summary 
at its end is taken, it will be driven 
home, as it should be driven home, to 
the minds of all that the organisation 
and the policy represented by hon. 
Members opposite below the Gang- 
way and their friends above the 
Gangway must be universally con- 
demned by all right-thinking men. 


*(11.40.) Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY 
(Londonderry): I have listened with a 
great deal of attention to the very long, 
very vehement, and rather discursive 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
who has just sat down, and I find that 
there are only two declarations in that 
speech with which I can agree. The 
first is the declaration of the hon. and 
gallant Member that he represents the 
minority in Ireland. It isa very small 
minority even in that Ulster which the 
hon. Gentleman has boasted he represents 
in this House. [agree with him when he 
says that he and his friends arraign us 
before the public opinion of the British 
Empire. No doubt they can do that, 
and they have done so already, but how 
have they succeeded? The answer has 
been given ‘by the constituencies of the 
British Empire at the late bye elections 
to this arraignment. The late bye 
election. at North St. Pancras practically 
turned upon the question whether the 
Irish Members and their Party were, or 
were not, deserving of condemnation. 
And what was the result? Why, the 
victory passed into the hands of the 
Liberal Party, who support the Irish 
Members. They talk of arraigning us 
before the British Empire, but I wonder 
what is it that hinders them from 
arraigning us before the House itself. 
If we are open to the charges made by 
hon. Members opposite what is it that 
prevents them from moving our expul- 
sion? If these are the opinions of those 
hon. Gentlemen why have they not 
the courage of them? Why do they 
refrain from moving our expulsion, so 
that we may go back to our constituen- 
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cies and see what they have to say about 
it? I do not, however, propose to 
analyse to any great length the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Member. Time 
will not permit me to do so. I think, 
however, he has made an artistic 
mistake in deserting his familiar paths of 
humorous denunciation in order, to 
appear severe and philosophic. One 
sentence of his was indeed generous, but 
we cannot accept his generosity. He 
offered to make us a valuable present, 
for he offered to bequeath to us all 
that is left of the late lamented 
Pigott. He (Colonel Saunderson) and 
his leaders made all the use they 
could of Pigott while he lived, and 
squeez2d the sponge until it was very 
dry. We now decline to accept, at his 
hands even, in the form of a peace 
offering, any memorial of the dead 
Pigott. And now I want to call the 
attention of the House back to the 
question from which, as it seems to me, 
we have lately been somewhat 
wandering, namely, the Report of the 
Commission and how that Report is to be 
dealt with. I will pass, therefore, from 
the statements of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, delivered as they were with 
all that Captain Bobadil, or Bombastes 
Furioso, fire and energy which are so 
characteristic of the speeches he delivers 
inthis House. We have discussed all 
these topics years and years ago in this 
House, and I think that hardly a single 
statement was made by the gallant 
Colonel that was not in the nature of 
what in American phraseology is termed 
“an old chestnut.” I should like, 
with the permission of the House, 
in the short time left at my 
disposal, to make one or _ two 
statements relative to matters personal to 
myself. I trust the House will excuse 
my taking up their time even though 
for a few sentences only in dealing with 
personal matter. But I have read a 
speech which was made in this House 
esterday, during my absence, a speech 
of which I had had no notice what- 
ever, and I feel compelled to ask the 
attention of the House to a personal 
explanation which that speech hes 
rendered necessary. I fancy there is 
on either side of the House only 
one Member who could have made so 
grave, so serious, and, I would say, so 
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monstrous a charge against a fellow 
Member without having given him the 
slightest notice that such a charge was 
to be brought forward. Had I known 
that the charge was to have been made 
I should have been in my place yesterday, 
and I should have answered in a speech 
of ten minutes the statement then made, 
and thus have saved the House the 
trouble of listening to me at this hour of 
the evening. The charge to which I 
allude was made by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Antrim (Sir C. 
Lewis), and it had reference to certain 
books which he said were not produced 
before the three Judges. The books 
referred to were the books of the 
National League of Great .Britain, an 
organisation belonging to this country 
alone, and having nothing whatever to 
do with the operations carried on under 
the much more important and influential 
National League of Ireland. In the 
course of his remarks the hon. Baronet 
paid me a genteel compliment, and I 
trust that hon. Members on the other 
side of the House, whose opinions I value, 
will retain the good opinions thus ex- 
pressed of me after I have made my 
statement. The hon. Baronet said I had 
been ordered by the Judges to state, and 
that I had made an affidavit stating, that 
the documents and books of the English 
League were in my possession ; then, the 
hon. Baronet remarked— 


‘* Would it be believed that in that affidavit 
were scheduled several of the books ; ” 


and he gives the names of some of them 


‘Which were to have been produced before the 
Court, and the hon. Member swore that those 
books were in his possession and that they 
should be produced before the Commission, and 
they were not produced before the Commission.” 


The hon. Baronet went on to imply a 
charge against me which I think hon. 
Members when they hear it will say 
amounted to nothing short of a charge 
of false-swearing. He said— 


‘It is stated that some mistake had been 
made. An affidavit on oath by a Member of the 
Legislature—is that a mistake ?”’ 


Now the hon. Baronet began those sen- 
tences by asking would it be believed that 
such a thing could have happened. 
Now let me ask this question, and I put 
it in the same form as that of the hon. 
Baronet. Would it be believed that the 
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hon. Gentleman was making a gross 
and flagrant misstatement of the facts 
of the case, and that, too, in my 
absence? He stated in the course of his 
speech, in reply to some interruption, 
that he had his spectacles on and could 
read. Why, I ask, did he not put his 
spectacles on and read the Report of the 
learned Judges, telling the House what 
those gentlemen had said about the 
matter of fact? The hon. Baronet had 
the Report in his hands, and quoted from 
it once and again ; but instead of quoting 
from it he made a flagrant, an outrageous 
—TI will not use a stronger phrase, but I 
must call it a calumnious statement 
about an absent Member. Here is the 
whole substance of the matter. Here is 
what the learned Judges say. I quote 
their actual words. The hon. Baronet said 
IT had had the books in my actual posses- 
sion, and that I swore I would produce 
them, and did not do so. Hear what the 
Judges say— 

“Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., in an affidavit 
he made on October 19, 1888, stated that he 
had obtained a list of books relating to the 


League, and which he was willing should be 
produced in our Court.” 


That is a clear, exact, and accurate state- 
ment of the fact. I applied to the Secre- 
tary of the League, through my solicitor, 
Mr. Lewis, for a list of the books in his 
possession, and having got that list I swore 
that I had received it, and was perfectly 
willing that all the books in the list should 
be produced. I never swore that I had the 
books in my p¢ssession, and could not 
have sworn anything of the kind. Even 
the counsel for the Times —I do not 
mean the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General, but Mr. Murphy 
—used the phrase, “Those books and 
documents which were technically in your 
possession as President of the League.” 
But although they were thus in my 
possession technically, I had no possession 
of them otherwise. Counsel for the 7'’imes 
called on me to produce them. I had a 
list of them, and had made affidavit that 
I had that list, as the Judges have stated, 
and as far as I was concerned I was per- 
fectly willing that the books should be 
produced in Court. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask the House what does it think 
of the statement of the hon. Baronet, who, 
with the Commissioners’ Report in his 
Mr. Justin McCarthy 
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hands and professing in every other sen- 
tence to quote from it, nevertheless 
deliberately stated that I swore I had 
the books, that I would produce them, 
and that I did not do so? I ask the 
House, can there be any mistake about 
the statement made on oath by a Member 
of the Legislature? Is not the hon. 
Baronet’s assertion the more outrageous 
and the more flagitious, because in this 
House only the other night the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir M. Hicks Beach) 
commented on the absence of certain 
books and their non-production, but 
being; as he is, a gentleman and a man 
of honour, he tead from the Report of 
the Judges the passage I have just 
quoted, and made no comment what- 
ever in disparagement of me or my 
personal integrity. Why, therefore, with 
this Report before him, did the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for North Antrim persist 
in putting before the House so gross and 
so monstrous a mis-statement? But, Sir, 
I confess Iam not surprised. Ihave said 
there was only one Member of this 
House who could be guilty of making 
such a statement without having given 
notice to the man whose character he 
intended to attack. There are many 
Members of this House who know the 
history—the modern history—of the 
City of Derry, and they will perfectiy 
understand the meaning of the hon. Baro- 
net’s attack. The hon. Baronetspoke of me 
as his successor in the representation of 
Derry, and he alsosaid a good deal about 
the Report of the Judges. But I would 
remind the hon. Baronet that there is 
another Judges’ Report to be found in 
the Library of this House which relates 
to the City of Derry and to a certain 
election there, and which shows how the 
hon. Baronet lost his seat—a Report 
which hon. Members might find very 
interesting in the perusal. The hon. 
Baronet is a lawyer of the school of 
Sampson Brass. 


It being midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 
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933 - Education 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 7th March, 1890. 


LICENSING ACT, 1872, AMENDMENT RILL. 


A Bill to amend the Licensing Act, 1872, as 
to granting licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors at railway stations -Was presented by 
the Earl Beauchamp; read 1*; to be printed; 
and to be read 2* on Friday next. (No. 35.) 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 

First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, considered (according to order). 

THe Kart or MORLEY : I beg leave 
to move the adoption of this Report. 
Tae only point of importance in it, as far 
as I know, is the recommendation of the 
Committee that an allowance of £1,500 
per annum should be awarded to Mr. 
Disraeli, as a p2nsion in consideration of 
his services. [ should mention that 
although Mr. Disraeli his had only 15 
years’ service in this Hous», his aggre- 
gate period of employment in the public 
service has extended over no less a period 
than 48 years. 


Report agreed to. 


COMMITTIEE OF SELESrION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Earl of Kimberley to the 
Standing Committee for Bills relating to 
Law, &c., for the Consideration of the 
Colonial Courts of Admiralty Bill. Read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOILAND). 

*Lorpv NORTON: My Lords, I beg to 
move for the Returns of which I have 
given notice. I want to say one word 
as to the reason why those Returns 
should be presented to your Lordships. 
At this moment everybody knows there 
is a great cry for free education, whatever 
that miy mean, and what has been done 
in Scotland has been quoted as an 
authority or as a precedent for imitation 
in England. What the Scotch Act does 
is out of the Treasury Funds to free 
parents in Scotland of every class from 
paying anything for the education of 
their children in State-aided schools. 
Anything that the Treasury may pay for 
is supposed to be free, and even those 
who recognise the Treasury as merely 
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collective taxes, call that free education, 
which is paid for out of the Treasury, 
so as to free parents who use the schools 
from paying anything more than all 
taxpayers pay in common. These Re- 
turns will show, in the first place, the 
primary provision made by the Scotch 
Act to free from fees is wholly in- 
adequate. The Act appropriates, in the 
first instance, the balance of the Probate 
Duties after two prior charges for the pur- 
pose. Itturns out that the sum required 
last year was £240,000, and that those 
prior charges amounted to £280,000. So 
that, as regards this primary provision 
for free education in Scotland, the real 
amount of it was a minus quantity of 
£40,000 in the year. But the provision 
has been made from Excise licences ; so 
that the main support of free education 
in Scotland is from consumption of 
whisky. The harder they drink the 
more available the provision for free 
education. 


** Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Docenda tellus.” 


But, even with Excise Duties, the pro- 
vision must fall short of its intention to 
free from all payment fees. The 
Return will, I believe, show that two- 
thirds of the schools are relieved from the 
payment of fees only in respect of infants ; 
that some are relieved from fees up to 
the Third Standard; that some schools 
are relieved from fees up to the Fifth 
Standard, and only a few of them from 
all fees. There is another point to which 
I should draw attention. These Returns 
will show that it is far easier to make a 
distribution of public money among the 
almost universal Board schools of Scotland 
than it could possibly be among the 
schools of England, one half of which 
are voluntary. It is clear from that one 
distinction there can be no inference 
whatever made from the Scotch Act to 
what would suit England. The Returns 
will also show that some Boards are to 
be allowed under the seventh paragraph 
of the Education Minute to receive this 
relief while still maintaining some schools 
charging fees. Your Lordships ought 
also to be in possession of information 
as to the regulation which has been made 
by the Education Department in Scotland 
for those schools which, under the En- 
dowments Act of 1882, already had funds 





for the payment of fees, The Return 
Se 
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will show that in Edinbugh and Glasgow, 


and in how many other towns, there have 
been publicmeetings held toprotestagainst 
this distribution of public money in pay- 
ment of fees. They call ita class-distribu- 
tion and find fault with it as not having 
taken a fair average of fees throughout 
the Kingdom, and still allowing some fees 
to be paid, which, they say, is contrary to 
the principle of perfect equality in the 
parochial schools of Scotland. I hope, 
my Lords, that if these Returns are at all 
what I expect they must be, we shall 
have an end of the quotation of the 
Scotch Act as a precedent which it is 
desirable should be followed in England. 


Moved— 


“That there be laid before this’ House 
Returns showing— 

How much relief from fees has been given 
to parents sending children to State- 
aided Schools in Scotland from the 
balance of Probate Duty so appropriated 
by the Act of last Session ; 

How much from other taxes, and what taxes ; 

In how many schools such relief has been 
accepted 

i. For infants only ; 

ii. For scholars up toThird Standard ; 
iii. Up to Fifth Standard ; 
iv. For all; 

How many voluntary schools have accepted 
such relief, and what proportion of the 
3,120 schools are voluntary ; 

How many boards have been allowed under 
paragraph 7 of the Minute of 26th 
August, 1889, to maintain some schools 
charging fees ; 

What is the regulation made for schools which 
by schemes under the Endowment Act, 
1882, have funds for payment of fees, 
and the number of such schools; 

In what places dissatisfaction has been 
expressed at the grants not covering all 
fees up to the ,highest.’’—(The Lord 
Norton.) 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
SCOTLAND (The Marquess of Lorntay) : 
My Lords, I wish very much for my own 
sake, and for the sake of your Lordships 
also, that I had been able at once to 
assent to the Motion of the noble Lord 
who has asked for the Returns 
of which he has given notice ; 
but I am bound to say that the 
ideas with regard to the Returns which 
have been asked for by the noble Lord 
are based partly upon ignorance of the 
state of matters as they now are, 
and partly upon a misapprehension of 
the state of matters which has been 
brought about by the Local Government 
Act of last year. The noble Lord has 

Lord Norton 
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asked for these Returns apparently upon 
the ground that they will convey infor- 
mation to your Lordships which. you are 
not already in possession of. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the very last para- 
graph of the noble Lord’s Motion for 
Returns your Lordships are already in 
possession of all the facts, so far as it is 
possible for those who are not within the 
Department to be acquainted with them 
One passage in the noble Lord’s speech 
filled me with astonishment. He began 
by saying that he moved for these Re- 
turns in order to show that the working 
and results of the Scotch Act would 
not give ground for the adoption of the 
system in England; and then he pro- 
ceeded to say in the very next sentence 
that the circumstances were in England 
so absolutely different from those in 
Scotland that the working of the Scotch 
Act could afford no guide whatever as 
to whether the same course should be fol- 
lowed in England or not. That is all I 
have to say with regard to the remarks 
which have fallen from the noble Lord; 
but I should like to refer somewhat in 
detail, if your Lordships will allow me, to 
the Motion for Returns which has been 
made. The first Return asked for is as 
to how much relief from fees has been 
given to parents sending children to 
State-aided schools in Scotland from the 
balance of the Probate Duty so appro- 
priated by the Act. That means to 
say that in giving relief from the 
payment of fees some sort of donation 
has been made to parents. But that is a 
total misapprehension of the matter. 
There is no payment in regard to 
parents whatever under the Minute of 
the Privy Council dated the 26th 
August; the payments for fees have been 
made to the managers of State-aided 
schools, the entire number of schools 
being 3,126. That payment is directed 
not to the relief of the parents directly, 
but in order to enable the managers of 
the State-aided schools to relieve them 
from dependence upon the payment of 
fees as far as they could under the 
Minute of the 26th August. That is the 
object of it. There is no direct relief to 
parents ; I acknowledge, of course, that 
there is relief ; but from the notice for the 
Return which the noble Lord asks for, he 
appears to think that direct aid is given 
to the parents. Then, with regard to the 
second Return, the noble Lord, after 
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speaking of the balance of Probate Duty 
appropriated by the Act of last Session, 
asks how much relief has been given 
from other, and what, taxes. Itis simply 
impossible for me to say from what 
special taxes this relief is given. Under 
the Local Government Act of last Session 
—TI think it is Section 19—the Probate 
Duty as far as it went, the Excise Duty, 
and the Licensing Duty, which the noble 
Lord objects to so much, were taken to- 
gether; but upon those duties there 
were first charges, not two, as he sug- 
gested, but a great many more. There 
were charges for pauper lunatics, police, 
roads, formedical relief, and a small charge 
in respect of the Highlands and Islands, 
amounting altogether to £330,500. 
The total amount for the’ half- 
year from those two sources which are 
available for relief from the payment of 
fees for education from the 3lst October 
to the 31st March now approaching was 
£499,800. Deducting the £330,500 
from that sum you have for the relief of 
education fees for the six months ending 
3lst March £169,300, not £240,000 as 
I understood the noble Lord to say. 

*Lorpv NORTON: I beg pardon; I 
only said there wasa sum of £240,000 
required for freeing from fees and from 
the Probate Duty, after, from charges 
only, a negative £40,000 available. 

*THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: The 
Probate Duty came to £234,300: the 
noble Lord is practically right so far. 
But that does not cover the whole amount 
necessary to be provided for freeing 
education, and, therefore, it has to be 
supplemented by the Licensing Duties. 
But it is all settled by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, and all the noble Lord has to 
do, if he disapproves of the system, is to 
ask for the repeal of the Act, which can 


only be done, of course, by Par- 
liament. Then that sum, which is 
not £240,000, as I thought the 


noble Lord stated, but £169,000, has 
enabled relief to be given to the amount 
of 6s. 6d. for every child where the pay- 
ments have been made. Of that sum, 
2s. 6d. was paid in October, another 
2s. 6d. in January, and there remains 
1s. 6d. still to be paid. But in saying 
that, I must state that that is a matter of 
estimate only, because, until the Probate 
and Excise Duties are sent into the 
Treasury, it is impossible to say 
exactly what the amount will be; 
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but still I think the amount I 
have mentioned—6s.6d.—will be available 
as an average for every child in Scotland. 
I think that, in asking for the Returns, 
the noble Lord also has in his mind that 
this is a fixed amount; but the amount 
is by no means fixed. It is subject to 
two variations ; in the first place, if the 
number of children is very largely in- 
creased, as, of course it may be, in any 
sum that has to be divided among them, 
though the aggregate remains the same, 
the special allowance for each individual 
child will be less; and, on the other 
hand, if the amount should prove to be 
greater, the sum available for distribution 
would be larger. Again, there may be a 
variation in the Probate and Excise 
Duties—they are no doubt subject to 
variation. 1 mention that to show that 
it is absolutely impossible to say what the 
amount for each child will be in the 
future. On these grounds, my Lords, 
again I need hardly say thatitis absolutely 
impossible for me to state what the effect 
of the Returns asked for under the first 
two heads would be, and I do not think 
it would be of any benefit to give them. 
As I have said before, the noble Lord 
seems to me to put his question under a 
misconception. With regard to the third 
question as to the number of schools in 
which the relief has been accepted, I 
think if the noble Lord refers to the 
Minute, he will see that it is im- 
possible under the terms of the 
Minute already referred to to give 
a Return in that form. It would be 
quite contrary to the terms of the 
Minute, because there is no distinction 
made in it between infants and scholars 
up to the Third Standard; and not 
only that, ‘but with regard to the 
form of the Return asked for up 
to the Fifth Standard, under the terms 
of that Minute, a certain amount of free 
education must have been continued up 
to the Fifth Standard, but beyond thatthe 
Minute does not touch upon the point. 
I have already placed in the hands of the 
noble Lord a Minute which, I think, will 
give him all the information he requires, 
and I shall be quite ready to place that 
upon the Table of the House. With 
regard tothe next question, how many 
voluntary schools have accepted such 
relief and what proportion of the 3,120 
schools are voluntary, I am able to inform 
the noble Lord that out of the 3,126 
K 2 
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schools I have mentioned, 488 are volun- 
tary, but those which have accepted pay- 
ments in relief of fees upon the condi- 
tions of the Minute of August 26th, 
1889, are 472 in number ; there are only 
16 remaining, and those schools do not 
ask for the grant atall. With regard to 
the next question, how many Boards have 
been allowed under the Minute of August 
26th to maintain schools charging fees, I 
have to say that the number of schools 
charging fees are 44 under the manage- 


Education 


ment of 26 Boards. Then, with 
regard to the next question as to the 
regulations for schools, which, by 


schemes under the Endowment Act, 
1882, have funds for the payment of fees 
and the number of such schools, I think 
your Lordships will see that it is simply 
impossible for me to give the Return 
desired by the noble Lord. _In the first 
place, if he will refer to the 85th sec- 
tion of the Local Government Act he will 
find the terms upon which the regulations 
are made. Every single case has to be 
considered upon its own merits. Some 
of these endowments have alternative 
schemes for the use of money which has 
been dedicated to free education ; but, 
as. a general rule, where there is no regu- 
lation under the Endowment Schemes, 
and where it has been necessary to 
consider what was to be done with the 
money, they have used it for the remis- 
sion of fees in classes above the Fifth 
Standard. But there has been no general 
regulation made in that respect, and, 
therefore, it is impossible for me to give 
particulars of a regulation which does 
not exist. Then the last question is: 
in what places dissatisfaction has been 
expressed at the grants not covering all 
fees up tothe highest ; and I confess my- 
self astonished that the noble Lord 
should have put that question on the 
Paper. Before he requests a Return of 
that kind, I would ask him to define what 
he means by “dissatisfaction”? Does 
the noble Lord mean dissatisfaction 
expressed by outside individuals or 
by School Boards, by outside Bodies, 
or by whom? There are many 
points which have been _ raised ; 
some persons have been dissatisfied 
because absolutely free education has 
not been given ; and some persons have 
expressed a wish that Government should 
give further grants in order to enable 
them to give free education throughout 
The Marquess of Lothian 
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their schools up to Standard V. All 
sorts of points might be raised by giving 
the Returns asked for by my noble 
Friend, even if it were possible to do so. 
Even if it were possible I should say 
that it would be most unwise to give such 
a Return; and as it is neither possible 
nor, as I consider, desirable, I am afraid 
I cannot give the Return asked for. I 
think I see in the last paragraph an 
attempt to found a reason for a letter 
which appeared some time ago in the 
Times. I am not quite sure what the 
noble Earl’s words were ; but, at any rate, 
he expressed an opinion that the new 
scheme of free education in Scotland was 
altogether impracticable and invidious. I 
can only say I read that letter to the 
Times with very great regret. When 
the noble Earl wrote it, I can only say 
that it was under a total misapprehension 
of the subject, and I think he should not 
have attempted to throw discredit on the 
system at starting. In every state- 
aided school in Scotland it has been 
adopted and carried out with exceedingly 
little friction. If the noble Lord expects 
that every Act of Parliament is going to 
bear upon every individual who comes 
under its operation exactly in the same 
way, of course he may have that opinion ; 
but so far as the working of the Act is 
concerned, and the Minute of the Educa- 
tion Department under the Act, it has 
been carried out with absolute fairness 
and equality in every part of Scotland 
and in every school which has come 
under the control of the Department. I[ 
think I have answered most of the 
points raised by the noble Lord. I 
hope he may be satisfied with the 
statement I have made. All I can 
do, I think, is to make a Parliamentary 
Paper of the information Iam able to 
give. 

*Lorp NORTON: I trust your Lordships 
will allow me to say one word. I shall 
be much obliged to the noble Marquess 
for giving what Returns he can; but he 
must allow me to say that his objections 
tosome parts of my Motion seem to me 
rather inadequate. He said he could not 
state what the result of the Act would 
be for every year. Ofcourse not. The 
Return I ask for is to show its effect in 
the past year. I do not ask for Returns 
to cover every year. Then he says that 
if I object to the Act, my proper course is 
to seek to repeal the Act: but that is 
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not what I desire. All I ask is that the Act 
shall not be extended to England. I do 
not care what the Scotch people may like 
to adopt in their own country. Then, 
with regard to the dissatisfaction which 
has been expressed at large public meet- 
ings. I have in my hands a report of the 
protests made in Glasgow, and I believe 
there have been protests at public meet- 
ings in other towns also. When the 
noble Marquess says the relief from fees 
is made to managers of schools and not to 
the parents, I fail to see the distinction ; 
if it is given to managers in relief of 
fees which the parents would have to 
pay, it is a grant surely in relief to the 
parents. I hope the noble Marquess will 
give all that can be given in the way of 
information. For the particulars he has 
given me in manuscript I am exceed- 
ingly obliged to him, and if he will have 
them printed for the information of the 
House I shall be glad. 

*Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): My 
Lords, I have anly a few words to say 
with regard to one point which my 
noble Friend has made. How can the 
Education Department give Returns of 
the meetings which have expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Act? If such 
meetings take place they may petition 
this House, and that is a more con- 
venient course than asking for Returns 
in this House from a Department waich 
has no means of obtaining them, 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: Does 
the noble Lord press his Motion ? 

*Lorpv NORTON: I do not think I can 
press it further at present. 


On Question, resolved in the negative. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


THe PRIME MINISTER anv SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) : 
There is a Motion which stands in my 
name for a change in your Lordships’ 
arrangements. It is, I think, due to the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Herschell), and it has, I believe, 
received the assent of those who 
have had the working of Committees 
last year. A very considerable diffi- 
culty was found in consequence of 
noble Lords who had to attend on the 
Committees not being present in the 
House when their presence was required. 
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That, I think, was even more the case 
with my noble and learned Friend in 
reference to Bills which required his 
attention than with any other Member 
of the House. I beg to move— 

“That the evening sitting of the House on 
Tuesday next and on all subsequent Tuesdays 
during t1e present Session do commence at 
half-past five o’clock unless the House shall 
otherwise order.” 


On Question, agreed to. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN SYRIA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorp TEYNHAM: My Lords, although 
the subject which I am about to bring 
before you is not on the Orders of the 
Day, I trust I may be allowed to congratu- 
late the noble Marquess on the admirable 
appointment he has made to the post of 
Consul General at Beyrout, to the delight, 
I should imagine, of everyone who is * 
interested in Syria, a country which is 
increasing annually in prosperity, and 
daily in interest. With regard to the 
Christian Missions there and the long- 
pending appointment to the post of Con- 
sul General at Beyrout, I should be 
deceiving the noble Marquess if I were 
not to confess that very considerable 
misgivings and anxiety —— 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM : I rise to 
order. I wish to submit to your Lord- 
ships whether the noble Lord is in order 
in bringing forward a subject of which 
no notice has been given? It iscontrary, 
I believe, to the general custom of this 
House. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: It ° 
was before I was in the House, but I 
think there was a Report made by a 
Committee of which, | believe, Lord 
Stanhope was Chairman—a Report in 
which the House coincided—that matters 
of importance should not be brought 
forward without due notice. As that is 
the case the noble Lord is out of order. 
If he will kindly put his Motion on 
the Paper we shall be in a better position 
to discuss it than we possibly can be 
now. 

*Lorp TEYNHAM: I am sorry the 
noble Lord has thought it right to inter- 
rupt me. Iam quite certain that what 
I was going to say would not have been 
unwelcome to your Lordships. I do not 
think it would have been objected to. 
I had a particular reason for making 
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these remarks, and that is, that I have 

received a communication this afternoon 
- from the British Syrian Mission, an Insti- 

tution which under the patronageof Bishop 

Perry takes in Syria very much the 

position which the Church Missionary 

Society takes in Palestine. I hope I shall 

not be interrupted. I was about to say 

that I have received a communication 
which I intended to press orally upon the 
noble Marquess in this House in order 
to spare him, in order to spare the 

Foreign Office, and, if I may be per- 

mitted to say so, in order to spare myself 

the correspondence which will otherwise 
be entailed, as I assure your Lordships 
will be the case, correspondence which 

I assure my noble Friend who inter- 

rupted me, as I venture to think with- 

out sufficient cause, will ensue if I 

am not permitted to bring this matter 

forward now. Of course, I am in 
your Lordships’ hands; but even 
during the short time I have sat in 
this House, in the present Session, noble 

Lords have been permitted to mention 

matters which were not down on the 

agenda. It remains with the noble 

Marquess, and I ask him to say whether 

I shall not be permitted to spare himself, 

the Foreign Offiee, and myself the corre- 

spondence which must otherwise ensue ? 
THe Marquess or SALISBURY: The 

Foreign Office is very much accustomed 

to correspondence, and I do not know 

whether they will shrink from the ordeal 

with which the noble Lord threatens 

them. As far as I am concerned, [ shall 
_ be very pleased to listen to anything the 
noble Lord has to say; the only thing 
I cannot promise is to give him an 
answer. 

*Lorp TEYNHAM: I am sure what I 
desire to say will not be unwelcome. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
should be very glad to hear what the 
noble Peer has to say, and if noble Lords 
do not object I shall hear what he wishes 
to state, but I cannot promise him an 
answer without notice. 

*Lorpv TEYNHAM: I should not pre- 
sume to expect an answer from the noble 
Marquess now ; but I have a communica- 
tion from the Syrian Mission. I had the 
honour of bringing another question not 
very dissimilar to this before the noble 
Earl in 1885. That matter was settled, 
aud I have no doubt it was settled the 
more easily because the schools relative 

Lord Teynham 
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to which the dispute between the 
English and Turkish Governments then 
arose 

Eart GRANVILLE :. My Lords, I rise 
to order. I will merely state that 1 rise 
as an individual Peer, and that I have 
the right to call the attention of the 
House to a question of order, whether I 
am appealed to directly by the noble 
Peer or whether he is appealing to any- 
one else. It appears to me that what 
the noble Marquess has said is perfectly 
correct, and that it is out of order for a 
noble Lord to bring on a matter of which 
he has not given notice. The noble 
Lord will put himself in order by placing 
notice on the Paper for a day when he 
can bring before the House any argu- 
ments he has in favour of his notice. 

*Lorp TEYNHAM: I am sorry noble 
Lords will not let me finish what I com- 
menced. I can only appeal again to 
your Lordships —— 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I rise to order. The noble Lord 
has been called to order three or four 
times, and I beg to move that he be not 
now heard. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
beg to move that the House do now 
adjourn. 





House adjourned at Five o'clock, to 
Monday ncxt, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 7th March, 1890. 


QUESTIONS. 


eae oo samara 


IRELAND—INNISMURRY 
LANDING PIER. 
Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
face of the frequent complaints as to the 
necessity of a landing pier at Innismurry 
Island, off the coast of Sligo, the Govern- 
ment will instruct that a portion of the 
grant for the construction and improve- 
ment of harbours of refuge and landing 
piers for the accommodation of those en- 
gaged in the herring fishery shall be 
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allocated for the purpose of making this 
so much-needed landing pier, and so 
obviate the danger and difficulty of the 
fishermen having to haul their fish and 
material from the boats over rocks 
nine or ten feet high, and facilitate the 
industry of the islanders ? 

*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Banrour, Manchester, 
K.): However desirable the proposed 
pier might be, the question of its con- 
struction can only be considered in con- 
nection with similar claims from the rest 
of Ireland. 


EVICTIONS ON THE STEWART 
ESTATE. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §&.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state how many evictions are to be car- 
ried out on the estate of Mrs. Anne 
Stewart, in the townlands of Cloughanedy 
and Gweedore, within the next few days ; 
whether he is aware that the estate 
solicitor, Mr. Mallins, called on Father 
M‘Fadden, of Gweedore, and Father 
Boyle, of Falcarragh, on the 28th 
January, to discuss the terms of a settle- 
ment, when payment of rent for a year 
and a half was offered on behalf of the 
tenants in full discharge of all claims 
and arrears to November, 1889, with an 
alternative of submission to arbitration, 
and that at the present time Mr. Mallins 
and Father M‘Fadden are in correspon- 
dence on the subject of an amicable 
settlement; and whether, in view of 
these circumstances, and the fact that 
influenza is very prevalent in this dis- 
trict, the forces of the Crown will be 
employed in the carrying out of these 
evictions ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: So far as the 
Government are aware, there are no 
evictions to be carried out during the 
next few days on the estate of Mrs. 
Anne Stewart, in the townlands of 
Cloughhanedy and Gweedore. It is un- 
derstood that there have been some 
negotiations for a settlement ; but I am 
not aware of the proposed terms. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Is it not within 
the knowledge of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that these evictions are to be carried 
out on the 28th of this month ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is quite 
possible. The information J have re- 
ceived is to the effect that no eviction is 
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to be carried out within the next few 
days. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Are any evic- 
tions to be carried out this month? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member will put the question upon 
the Paper I will inquire. 


EVICTIONS ON THE OLPHERT ESTATE. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can state how many 
evictions are fixed to be carried out 
on the Olphert Estate, in the County 
of Donegal, before the 28th instant ; 
whether the pending evictions will 
include those cases in the district of 
Glassercoo, which were abandoned last 
May at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment; are there any changes in the 
circumstances of the tenants since that 
warrant their eviction now ; is he aware 
that several of these tenants have not 
now and had not for some years one 
head of cattle on their holdings; and 
whether, having regard to the distress 
and destitution of the people and the 
prevalence of influenza of a serious form 
in the district, the Government are 
prepared to lend the forces of the Crown 
to carry out these evictions ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears 
that 23 warrants issued against tenants 
on the estate mentioned will expire on 
the 28th inst. Of these, 17 are in respect 
of cases in the Glassercoo district, which 
were abandoned last May in the hope 
that a settlement might be arrived at. 
I understand there is no change in the 
circumstances of the tenants since last 
May. They are represented as owning 
one and two cows each, some sheep, and 
in many cases a horse. No distress 
prevails, neither is there a prevalence of 
influenza of a serious form in the 
district. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Were the intended 
evictions in the district of Glassercoo 
abandoned last May at the suggestion 
of the Government 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member made that assertion in his 
question, and if he wants information in 
regard to that assertion he must put a 
notice on the Paper. As to the state- 
ment that the tenants had cattle, I have 
received the information through the 
usual sources. 
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Mr. MAC NEILL: Is it rot within the 
knowledge of the right hon. Gentleman 
that these evictions were abandoned last 
May at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member asks me a question with regard 
to a transaction a year ago. I have not 
the slightest idea; but if he puts a 
question on the Paper I will inquire. 


Billeting Policemen 


DUNGARVAN WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, 1.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why was the 
notice of the inquiry which the Local 
Government Board of Ireland recently 
held, with reference to the proposed 
scheme for supplying water to the town of 
Dungarvan, only inserted in two Conser- 
vative papers, namely, the Waterford 
Standard and the Waterford Chronicle, 
which have no circulation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dungarvan; whether the 
Local Government Board was aware 
when advertising this inquiry that not 
more than six copies of the papers they 
selected are sold per week in Dungarvan; 
can he explain why these advertisements 
were not inserted in the Waterford News 
and Munster Eapress; and will the 
Local Government Board in the future 
take care that advertisements relating to 
matters of local importance are inserted 
in the Nationalist uewspapers which 
circulate most widely in the County of 
Waterford. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The notice re- 
ferred to was inserted in the newspapers 
mentioned in the first paragraph for the 
reason that they circulate in the district 
concerned. The Local Government 
Board are not aware of the number of 
copies of these papers sold weekly. The 
insertion was withheld from the news- 
papers mentioned in the third paragraph 
because they both continue to violate the 
law. In the giving of Government 
advertisements care is taken to select 
those newspapers circulating most largely 
among the persons interested, provided 
that any such newspaper does not violate 
the law. 


CASE OF MR. WILLIAM STEWART. 

Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if Mr. 
Mr. William Stewart, lately teacher at 
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Tullymore National School, County 
Tyrone, has applied to the Commis- 
sioners of Education for a retiring 
gratuity, on the grounds of ill-health, 
based on a medical certificate given 
by a local physician; if Mr. Stewart 
had been already dismissed from his 
office by the manager of the school ; and 
if, before complying with Mr. Stewart’s 
request for a gratuity, the Commissioners 
will cause inquiry to be made as to the 
accuracy of the facts certified to by the 
physician alluded to? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR The Com- 
missioners of National Education report 
that the facts are as stated in the first 
paragraph. The Commissioners have no 
information as to the allegation in the 
second paragraph. They will make full 
inquiry in this as in all cases before 
sanctioning a retiring gratuity. 


NEWCASTLE HARBOUR, DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any inspection of the harbour 
works at Newcastle, County Down, was 
made during the recess; whether any 
Report has been since made on the 
present state of the harbour ; and whether 
he will advise a grant to be made to 
render the harbour a place of safety for 
the purpose of protecting the lives of the 
fishermen engaged there ? 
*THe SECRETARY to 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
No formal Report has been made ; 
but when I was in Ireland I visited 
Newcastle during the month of Novem- 
ber, in company with the Chairman 
and chief engineer of the Board of 
Works. After hearing the views of 
those locally interested, and _ subse- 
quently discussing the subject with the 
professional advisers of the Treasury, 
I came to the conclusion that I should 
not be justified in proposing a grant of 
public money for the reconstruction of 
the harbour. 


tHe TREA- 


BILLETING POLICEMEN ON 
TENANTS. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick City): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
under what Act of Parliament, or Law, 
the threatened billeting of policemen on 
tenants’ houses in Glensharrold, County 
Limerick, is legal ; and if, the magistrate’s 
orders for possession being over two 
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months old, the Sheriff can now legally 
act, having regard to Sub-section 2, 
Section 7, of “The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887” 4 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappex, Dublin Uni- 
versity): There is no intention to 
billet the police in any houses occu- 
pied by tenants ; but upon the evictions 
being finaliy carried out it will be neces- 
sary for the landlord to provide house 
accommodation for the police requisitioned 
for the protection of the caretakers. I 
am not aware of the dates of the legal 
processes in the case; but the sheriff 
will, I have no doubt, be guided by the 
requirements of the Statute in carrying 
out the evictions. 


MR. J. E. O’MAHONY. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
communicated with the Irish Prisons 
Board, with a view to have Mr. John HE. 
O’Mahony, editor of the Tipperary 
Nationalist, re-transferred from Tulla- 
more to Clonmel Gaol, in order to afford 
him facilities for defending a civil action 
instituted against him. by Colonel 
Caddel, R.M. ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As stated in 
reply to a question on this subject put 
yesterday by the hon. Member for North 
Cork, the General Prisons Board see no 
reason for re-transferring the prisoner 
mentioned to Clonmel, seeing that full 
facilities have been, and will continue to 
be, afforded to him for obtaining legal 
advice in reference to the civil actions 
instituted against him. 


ALLEGED TREACHERY AT 
TEL-EL-KEBIR. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
(Newry): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to anarticlein the Vineteenth 
Century for the current month, entitled 
“A Battle described from the Ranks,” 
by Arthur V. Palmer, in which the 
author alleges treacherous conduct on the 
part of two “Glasgow Irishmen” at the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir; whether his 
attention has been called to various 
denials of this allegation; and whether 
he can give the House any information 
on the subject ? 
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*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): No, Sir; I do not think 
I can give the House any informa- 
tion on this subject. It is possible that 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead (Sir E. 
Hamley) may be able to throw more 
light on the subject than I can, seeing 
that he took a distinguished part in the 
campaign. 

Mr. J. H. M‘CARTHY : I will repeat 
the question on Monday. 

Mr. M. KENNY: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman seen the contradiction given 
by Colonel Swaine to a number of the 
statements made by Palmer, notably 
with reference to an order alleged to 
have been given by Lord Wolseley for 
the bayoneting of a man who cried out 
during the night march ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I did see the 
letter referred to in the 7%mes. 


CHIEF CONSTABLE OF CARDIGAN- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been called to 
the dismissal on 20th February by the 
Standing Joint Committee of Cardigan- 
shire by the casting vote of the Chair- 
man, and in spite of the protests of the 
representatives of Quarter Sessions of 
the Chief Constable of the county, with- 
out reason being assigned, and shortly 
before he would be entitled to superannua- 
tion on completion of 15 years’ service, 
and on attaining the age of 60; and 
whether such proceedings on the part of 
a Joint Committee of a County Council 
and the Justices are subject to confirma- 
tion by the Home Department or other 
authority ; and, in the contrary case, 
what steps it is proposed to take to insure 
a full inquiry into all the circumstances 
of the case ? 

*Tue UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
roR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Sruart Wortuey, Sheffield, Hallam) : 
Yes, Sir; the attention of the Secretary 
of State has been called to this matter. 
It was stated in a newspaper report that 
the Chief Constable was dismissed by 
the casting vote of the Chairman, who, 
however, in a letter received this morning, 
denies that this was the case, and also 
that the Chief Constable was dismissed 
without reasons being given. Certain 
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legal questions have arisen with regard 
to the action of the Joint Committee, 
which are now under consideration ; and 
at the present moment the Secretary of 
State is not in a position to say what 
steps, if any, the Government may 
consider it their duty to take in the 
matter. 

Mr. B. ROWLANDS (Cardiganshire) : 
Is the hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Chief Constable declined to recognise 
the authority of the County Council ? 

*Mr. S. WORTLEY: Notice must be 
given of that question. 


NAVY CONTRACTS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether about 1,000 boiler tubes were 
received at Malta from Deptford in 1887, 
of which nearly 800 were condemned on 
arrival as “not reliable ;’ whether 
under the store instructions, when stores 
are sent abroad, “the most particular 
care is to be taken to select for that 
purpose the best articles of every kind ; 
whether a large proportion of the same 
order had already been rejected at Dept- 
ford, and what was the total percentage 
of rejections at Deptford and Malta 
together ; who was the contractor who 
supplied them, and what amount of 
orders has he since received; and 
whether, as stated by the Auditor 
General, it is intended to use the 800 
boiler tubes rejected at Malta as “not 
reliable” for use in the Naval Service as 
opportunities offer ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gerorce Hamitron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The answer to 
the first two questions is, yes. Of 
the first delivery of tubes about 30 
per cent. of the total order were rejected 
at Deptford. The second delivery of 
tubes was tested at Deptford and stood 
the tests. These tubes, when being 
subsequently fitted in the boilers of 
torpedo boats at Malta, disclosed defects 
which the previous tests at Deptford had 
uot brought to light, and 65 of these 
having been tested at Malta with un- 
satisfactory results, it was decided to send 
back the whole of the tubes to Deptford. 
Tron tubes are not now purchased for 
boilers, and the tubes required for the 
foreign yards are now tested at Chatham. 
Messrs. E. Lewis and Sons, Wolverhamp- 
ton, were the contractors. No further 

Mr. Stuart Wortley 
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orders for iron tubes have been given to 
Messrs. Lewis; but an order for 1,250 
steel tubes was placed with them in 
March, 1889. In consequence, however, 
of delay in the delivery of these tubes, 
it was decided that Messrs. Lewis should 
not be asked to tender again in 1889. 
The 800 boiler tubes rejected at Malta 
were considered “not reliable” for use 
for boilers in Her Majesty’s ships ; but 
they can and will be utilised in connec- 
tion with the supply of fresh and salt 
water, and for air pipes and other similar 
services. 


H.M.S. VICTORIA—THE 110-TON 
GUNS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, as 
he has stated, that the contracts and 
schedules for the manufacture of the 
110-ton guns of H.M.S. Victoria “did 
not specify either the material to be 
used ‘or the tests to be applied,” he can now 
state what did constitute the binding 
agreement on these points with the Els- 
wick Company, and which the War 
Office consider as an adequate substitute 
for a formal and businesslike contract ; 
and whether orders for other guns, and, 
if so, what guns, have been given to the 
Elswick Company without a written con- 
tract as to material and tests ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: My hon. Friend 
is asking me as to a contract made 
in 1883. At that time the whole 
responsibility for guns rested with the 
Superintendent of the Royal Gun Fac- 
tories, who laid down the terms and 
whose agent was stationed at Elswick to 
test material. And the contract gave 
him the fullest powers to prove the 
guns. Asa matter of fact, the tests for 
steel since that time have become more 
severe, and the contracts require that the 
guns shall pass to the entire satisfaction 
of the officer appointed to pass them. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is there anybody 
responsible for those guns in the Service 
at the present time ? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: Ishould imagine 
that the Director of Contracts is. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to give notice 
that I will call attention to the proceed- 
ings of the Director of Contracts on the 
Special Vote. 
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THE AFRICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
application has been made to Her 
Majesty's Government on behalf of the 
African Association, Limited, of Liver- 
pool, askiug for the grant of a Royal 
Charter to the said Company, and 
whether any decision has yet been come 
to in regard to such request; whether 
he is aware that it has been charged 
against that Association that they have 
already entered into negotiations with 
one of the largest distillers in Holland, 
with the view to take the whole of their 
production of gin for trade in the Oil 
Rivers, for the purpose of defeating in- 
tended purchases by their co-traders ; 
whether he is aware that it has been 
charged against that Association that 
they have carried on negotiations with a 
large gunpowder company to take all the 
powder they could make for export to 
the Oil Rivers, with the view to a 
monopoly of that commodity ; whether 
he is aware that it has been charged 
against that Association that they have 
been endeavouring to obtain a preference 
from the steam shipping companies, so 
as to obtain a preference over the other 
traders on the Oil Rivers; whether he is 
aware that it has been charged against 
that Association that since its operations 
in the Protectorate it has sought to 
crush out all rival traders by paying 
prices for produce far beyond its market 
value; whether he is aware that the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce this 
week decided, by a majority of 26 votes 
to three, after hearing the promoters of 
the African Association, that it was un- 
desirable that they should receive a 
Royal Charter; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government, under these 
circumstances, will institute some inde- 
pendent inquiry into the position of this 
Association before seriously entertaining 
their claim to the powers implied by 
granting them a Royal Charter ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
Gusson, Manchester, N.E.): Inreply to the 
first question of the hon. Member I beg 
to state that such an application has 
been made, but no decision has been 
taken in regard to it. The charges 
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specified in the second, third, fourth; 
and fifth paragraphs have not been 
brought before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but they are aware of the opposi- 
tion in the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce and elsewhere to the grant of 
a Charter to the Association. AsI have 
already stated, a very full inquiry has 
been made into all the circumstances 
necessary to be considered. The results 
are under consideration, and no action 
whatever will be taken without hon. 
Members having previously an oppor- 
tunity of offering objections to the course 
proposed. 


THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be good enough 
to supplement his ‘answer to the last 
question by saying whether he can give 
a Return of the quantity of spirits 
imported by the Royal Niger Company 
since it obtained a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I must point 
out to the hon. Member that the question 
has no connection with the question on 
the Paper which has reference to the 
Oil Rivers. The hon. Member had 
better put a distinct question upon the 
Paper. 


ROYAL MARINE ARTILLERY—CASE 
OF CHARLES SHEARD. 

Mr BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Charles 
Sheard, who enlisted in the Royal 
Marine Artillery on the 15th July, 1884, 
who was invalided for debility after fever, 
and discharged on 11th July, 1888, but 
who remained in Haslar Hospital until 
finally discharged on 3rd December, 
1889; whether Charles Sheard was 
awarded a pension of £9 2s. for nine 
morths from Ist August, 1888; 
whether any portion of this pen- 
sion has been paid to him, or whether the 
whole of the, pension has been stopped, 
on the ground that he was in Haslar 
Hospital from 6th July, 1888, to 3rd 
December, 1889 ; whether he was aware 
that Charles Sheard was discharged from 
hospital in a helpless and penniless con- 
dition ; and, whether, under the circum- 
stances, the pension of £9 2s. ean be 
paid to this man ? 
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*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The circum- 
stances of the case are as stated in the 
question. Charles Sheard served in the 
Royal Marines for three years only, the 
disease for which he was invalided and 
finally discharged from the service being 
medically certified as “not attributable 
to the servicc.” The sole pecuniary 
compensation payable for this short ser- 
vice is 6d. a day for nine months—about 
£7. When pensioners are admitted to 
hospital, or, as in the present case, when 
they are already in hospital and are 
allowed to remain there after becoming 
pensioners, the pensions are checked as 
a contribution towards their maintenance. 
Sheard was permitted to remain in 
Haslar Hospital at considerable expense 
to the Crown for nearly a year and a 
half after he became a pensioner, and 
thus received in kind five or six times 
the small amount of compensation due 
to him. His present sad condition is 
much to be deplored, but the regulations 
governing the award of pensions and 
gratuities are precise on the subject, 
and do not admit of any further assis- 
tance being afforded. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Have the Admi- 
ralty power to make a grant in the 
nature of charity in a case of this 
kind } 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I am afraid 
that we have no power in this case. 
Where it is proved that a man has 

ecome incapacitated from exceptional 
exposure, there is power to do so, but 
there is no power unless it is certified 
that the disease arose out of the service 
in which the man was engaged. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Seeing that 
Sheard suffered from the climate of 
Kurrachee, will the noble Lord inquire 
into the case ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I 


inquiries. 


Postmen’s 


will make 


CIVIL SERVICE—SECOND DIVISION 
CLERKS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
he will consider the case of those Second 
Division Clerks now serving in six-hour 
offices who have been promoted since the 
publication of the Commissioners’ Second 
Report under the Treasury Minute of 
December, 1886, with a view to granting 
them, if possible, on the conversion of 
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the office day into seven hours, the ad- 
ditional £15 per annum enjoyed by 
Second Division Clerks already serving 
in seven-hour offices who have been pro- 
moted under exactly similar circum- 
stances } 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg to inform the 
hon. Member that the attention of the 
Treasury has been drawn to the point 
raised by him, and it is under their con- 
sideration. 


UNVACCINATED PUPII. TEACHERS AT 
LEICESTER. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg toask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he can state by 
what law the Education Department 
was empowered to refuse recently to 
sanction the engagement by the Leicester 
School Board of two girls as pupil teachers, 
because, though otherwise qualified, they 
were unvaccinated ; whether the Depart: 
ment is aware that vaccination is practi- 
cally obsolete in the borough of Leicester ; 
and whether the School Board is to be 
compelled to go outside the borough for 
its pupil teachers ? 

*THe VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): Every candidate for the office 
of pupil teacher is required by the Code 
to produce a medical certificate in a form 
prescribed bythe Department. If thatcer- 
tificate, which has now been in use several 
years, and has been approved by successive 
Administrations, does not show that the 
candidate has been successfully vacci- 
nated, it is the practice of the Depart- 
ment to refuse to sanction the engage- 
ment, and I know of no reason why an 
exception should be made in favour of a 
particular town. 

Mr. PICTON: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that last year scarcely 2 
per cent. of the children born in Leicester 
were vaccinated ? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: No represen- 
tations to the effect have been made to 
me. 


POSTMEN’S WINTER CLOTHING. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if any complaints have 
reached him as to the alleged inferior 
quality of winter clothing supplied to 
rural postmen ; and if he can arrange 
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that the same quality of winter clothing 


"bo supplied both to rural and urban post- 


men? 


Trae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratkes, University of Cambridge): No 
complaints have reached me as to the 
alleged inferior quality of the winter 
c othing supplied to rural postmen. In- 
deed, I have reason to believe that the 
clothing is, on the whole, very satisfac- 
tory, and in these circumstances I see no 
reason for making any change. But if 
the hon. Member can supply me with any 
evidence to the contrary I shall be ready 
t> consider it. 


IRISH LANDLORDS. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has any information which he can give 
t» the House as to whether landlords in 
Ireland, who have been selling their 
farms recently, have also sold or are 
selling their houses and demesnes, and 
consequently withdrawing from the 
country ; and whether he can furnish a 
Return to the House on the subject ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Under the 
existing Ashbourne Act no landlord can 
sell his demesne or house unless it is 
already let to a tenant. I am making 
inquiry as to whether any such cases 
have occurred, and will let my hon. 
Friend know the result. 


THE REGISTRAR OF THE DUDLEY 
COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General if he 
can state the date of the appointment of 
the present Registrar of Dudley County 
Court ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wessrter, Isle of Wight): The Registrar 
of the Dudley County Court was appoin- 
ted in August, 1889, and in his case the 
estimate of the receipts at present only 
amounts to about £900 a year. Not- 
withstanding tht fact, arrangements are 
under consideration for bringing him 
within the operation of the Act. 


TREASURERS TO LOCAL BOARDS. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether a member of a 
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banking firm who acts as treasurer toa 
Local Board is debarred, by Clause 64, 
Schedule II., of ‘The Public Health 
Act, 1875,” from being a member of that 
Board ; and whether the provision 
‘*That no member shall vacate his office by 
reason of his being interested in the sale or 
lease of any lands or in the loan of money to 
the Local Board,"’ 
is to be understood to remove any dis- 
qualification which might appear to be 
established in such a case by the first 
portion of the clause ? 


Sm R. WEBSTER: I am unable to 
answer the hon. Member’s question. 
The answer depends on facts which are 
not stated in the question, and without 
information as to them no definite 
opinion can be formed. 


THE ASBESTOS COMPANY. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N. W,): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General if he proposes to take 
action on the Memorial presented to him 
on 13th December, 1889, by Messrs. 
Meyer and Stackelschiel, in which Me- 
morial certain grave charges are embodied 
against Messrs. Bell and Co. (Asbestos 
Co.) ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I am unable to 
trace the Memorial referred to in the 


question of the hon. Member. My 
official clerk is absent from ill-health, 
and until he returns I cannot ascertain 
if it was ever presented to me. I have 
learned from the Director of Public 
Prosecutions that he has no record of it. 
If the hon. Member will communicate 
with me I will make full inquiries into 
the matter. 


VESSELS WAITING FORSGUNS. 
Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to.ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the whole of the vessels specified 
in a Return, dated the 18th June, 1889, 
as waiting for guns, have now been sup- 
plied with their complete equipment ; if 
not, when they are likely to have them? 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Practically, 
two only of the vessels specified are 
waiting for their guns. (1) Awrora—the 
last gun of this vessel has passed proof, 
and will shortly be delivered ; (2) Sans 
Pareil, whose armament will be com- 
plete, we believe, by June. 
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| work, in the regular way, to skilled 
| workmen, who were only called upon to 
| do a fair day’s work for a full day’s pay. 


OFFICE OF WORKS CONTRACTS. 
Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : I beg 





to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether, in October last, tenders were 
invited for certain works of re-gilding, 
polishing, and upholding chairs, sofas, ce. 
in the Foreign Office, on the following 
terms : 

‘‘ The worx to be done on the premises of the 
firm contracting, by competent workmen, that it 
was not to be sublet, and to be subject to criti- 
cal inspection after completion and before ap- 
proval and acceptance ;”’ 
whether certain chairs were removed 
from the Foreign Office for inspection, 
prior to the competing firms generally 
seeing the work and giving in their 
estimates, thereby affording an advantage 
to those who may alone have seen them ; 
and whether the tender of the firm of 
Messrs. Jinks and Wood, of Berners 
Street, was accepted ; and, if so, whether 
he is aware that, with reference to the 
re-gilding of the chairs, the terms of the 
contract have been evaded by that por- 
tion of the work having been sublet to a 
firm accused of paying the lowest prices, 
and by them again sublet to individual 
workers at competitive rates of payment ; 
if so, whether he will take such precau- 
tionary steps as will prevent the recur- 
rence of such practices in the future ? 

*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunker, University of 
Dublin): The answer to the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. As to the 
second paragraph, it is true that some 
chairs were removed from the Foreign 
Office before tenders were invited for 
their repair, not so as to give an advan- 
tage to any special firms, but in order to 
take the advice of Messrs. Holland, who 
had originally supplied the chairs, as to 
the best way of dealing with them. The 





chairs were not shown to Messrs. Jinks 
and Wood, of Berners Street, the firm | 
who got the contract, until after the 
tenders had been invited. As to the 
third paragraph, Messrs. Jinks and Wood | 
have written to me as follows :— 
‘‘The gilding was done in ourjown work- | 
shops, under our personal supervision, by compe- | 
tent workmen regularly employed by our firm, | 
who were paid weekly wages at the ordinary 
rates recognised as fair in the trade ; ” | 
they say also that the charge of sub- | 
letting at competitive rates is entirely 
without foundation, the work having 
been given out as day work, not piece | 


I may add that the work was, from time 
to time, inspected at Messrs. Jinks and 
Wood’s workshops by officers from my 
Department. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I wish to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury when the Army Estimates 
will be taken, and what the business of 
the House will be next week ? 

Mr. PICTON: When does the right 
hon. Gentleman expect to take the 
Tithes Bill? It is down for Monday, but, 
of course, it cannot come on then. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or razr TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Sairu, Strand, Westminster) : 
I shall be able to give the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton) a definite 
answer, if he can tell me when 
the Estimates which are required 
for the year will be agreed to. It 
will be impossible to take the Tithes 
Bill until the Votes are passed. The 


‘Army Estimates will be taken on 


Thursday next, and the Navy Estimates 
on the following Monday. [I trust that 
the Debate on the Report of the Special 
Commission will conclude on Monday, 
and I think it will be for the general 
convenience of the House if I move to 
suspend the Twelve o'clock Rule for 
that night only. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): What facilities does the right hon. 
Gentleman intend to give for the discus- 
sion of the Motion of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), relating to the ruling of the 
Chairman in Committee of Supply last 
Friday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman must understand that the 


| Army and Navy Votes and the Vote on 
| Account must be taken before the end 


of the financial year. When these Votes 


are disposed of, I shall be glad to put 


myself in communication with right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with a view to fixing 
a day for the discussion of the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. 
NEW MEMBER SWORN. 

Thomas Henry Bolton, esquire, for St. 

Pancras (Northern Division.) 
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NOTICE OF MOTION. 





THE SPECIAL COMMISSION (1888) 
REPORT. 


Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport): I beg 
to give notice that in the event of the 
Motion of the First Lord of the Treasury 
becoming a substantive question, I shall 
move the addition of the following 
words :— 

“‘ And further that this House deems it to be 
its duty to record its condemnation of the con- 
duct of those who are responsible for the accu- 
sation of complicity with murder brought 
against Members of this House, discovered to 
be based mainly on forged letters, and declared 
by the Special Commission to be disproved,” 


EAST INDIA (ABKARI). 
Address for— 


‘Copies or Extracts of the Correspondence 
relating to the Administration of the Abkari 
Department (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 194, of Session 1889).’’—(Mr. 
Caine.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SPECIAL COMMISSION (1888) REPORT. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [3rd March] to 
Question— 


‘‘That, Parliament having constituted a 
Special Commission to inquire into the charges 
and allegations made against certain Members 
of Parliament and other persons, and tho 
Report of the Commissioners having been 
presented to Parliament, this Housé adopts the 
Report, and thanks the Commissioners for their 
just and impartial conduct in the matters 
referred to them; and orders that the said 
Report be entered on the Journals of this 
House.” —(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


And which Amendment was— 


*¢ To leave out from the first word ‘ House,’ 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘deems it to be a duty to record its 
reprobation of the false charges of the gravest 
and most odious description, based on calumny 
and on forgery, which have been brought 
against Members of this House, and particu- 


larly against Mr. Parnell; and, while de-. 


claring its satisfaction at the exposure of these 
calumnies, this House expresses its regret for 
the wrong inflicted and the suffering and 
loss endured, through a protracted period, by 
reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity,’’— 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone,) 


—instead thereof, 
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Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*(4.5.) Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY 
(Londonderry) : Mr. Speaker, I may 
say that I heard with intense satisfaction 
the Notice of Motion which has just 
been given by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Jennings). 
It is particularly gratifying if it only 
shows that there is at least one in- 
dependent Member on the other side of 
the House—and that there are more, we 
shall probably learn hereafter—who has 
the honesty to declare his conscientious 
convictions. I am afraid that it will be 
my duty for a short time to detain the 
House by some reference to the missing 
cash books of the London National League. 
There were two sets of books kept in the 
London National League office. The first 
were the regular weekly books containing 
an account of everything that was done 
and every order that was made. I am 
told that every one of those books was 
sent in to the Commission, and that the 
were all under the scrutiny of the Judges 
and of the Court. Therefore, every 
order that was made which the 
cash books would record has been 
under the scrutiny of the three Judges. 
I am told that one of the cash books is 
missing. How it comes to be missing I 
am not able to explain, nor is the Secre- 
tary of the National League. He is con- 
vinced that when he came into his pre- 
sent office every single book belonging to 
the National League was in his custody 
and possession. One of the books may 
have been lost in transferring the business 
from one set of premises to another. But 
neither that book nor any other contained 
one single entry or one single Minute 
which could reflect the slightest discredit 
upon the work of the League, or be 
of any assistance whatever to hon. 
Members opposite who are desirous of 
detecting some complicity with crime. 
The present Secretary of the National 
League came into office since I ceased to 
be President of that Body. Before 
then, the Secretary was Mr. Frank Byrne ; 
after whom came Mr. M‘Sweeney, who is 
since dead, and he was succeeded by the 
gentleman who still holds the office. I 
mention this matter in order to divest 
this loss of a single book of all the glamour 
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and mystery with which the fact has 
been surrounded. Business of grave and 
serious importance was conducted in con- 
nection with the Irish League in 
Dablin. Upon the Irish League devoted 
the organisation of the whole agrarian 
movement. Money had to be found 
for the defence of tenants against eviction, 
to supply the means of sheltering evicted 
tenants against storm and rain—it 
had not only to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, but sometimes it had to 
provide funds for the burial of the victims 
of the landlord and the emergency man. 
These were the functions of the officers 
of the Dublin League, and sometimes 
they had even to deal with disorder. Our 
business in London was very different. 
We had merely to look after the registers, 
to arrange for election contests, to arrange 
for public meetings in various parts of 
the provinces, and for the sending down 
of lecturers into the country. We 
controlled no large amount of funds. At 
no time were we in quite a self-supporting 
position, and occasionally we had to bor- 
row or beg from the Dublin League for the 
purpose of carrying out our organisation. 
Therefore we could have had nothing to 
conceal from the eye of the community 
in general. During the years that I was 
President of the London League Iattended 
its meetings with great regularity. I 
was seldom absent, and I am in a position 
to say that neither in regard to the pro- 
ceedings at any of the meetings, or in the 
records which were made of them 
afterwards, was there a single sentence 
which might not be placed before this 
House, or read aloud at Charing Cross. 
Let me turn now to the charges and 
allegations upon which the Judges have 
delivered their Report, and allow me to 
call attention to one passage in the Report 
which I think has not been criticised and 
emphasised as much as it deserves to be 
in the course of these debates. I refer 
to the charges concerning the murders in 
the Phoenix Park. The Judges say at 
page 57 of their Report :— 

“The seventh and eighth heads under which 
Sir Charles Russell has grouped the charges 
and aliegations relate to the Phoenix Park 
murders. ‘The seventh is ‘ that the Invincibles 
were a branch of the Land League, and were 
organised and paid by Egan, the treasurer of 
the Land League.’ ’”’ 

“This,” the Judges say, 

“ Does not appear to be founded so much on the 

Times’ articles in Parnellism and Crime as on 


Mr, Justin M‘Carthy 
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passages in the Attorney General’s speech in 
*O‘Donnell v. Walter.’” 


It is very difficult indeed to discover 
what the exact capacity of the Attorney 
General was in connection with the Com- 
mission. Sometimes he appears as the 
Attorney General ; sometimes as counsel 
for the Zimes; and sometimes as a 
Member of this House. He is not, 
indeed, three single gentlemen rolled 
into one, but one single gentleman rolled 
out into three. He reminds me of 
Moliére’s play of The Miser, in which 
we are told that the miser kept but one 
servant, and he was a man who per- 
formed the duties of cook, butler, and 
gardener. If the master wanted to 
rebuke the butler for a fault committed 
by the gardener he found that it was done 
by the cook, and if he wanted to complain 
of the cook for something done in the 
kitchen he was referred to the gardener, 
who, with his shirt sleeves rolled up, 
was engaged in setting plants, and 
declined to be responsible for anything 
else. The Report goes on to say— 

““We do not think it necessary to set ont 

these passages, as we find that the Invincibles 
were nota branch of the Land League, and 
that the Land League did not organise or pay 
the Invincibles, nor did the respondents or 
any of them associate with any persons known 
by them to be employed in the Invincible 
conspiracy.” 
Now, I want to know if the Attorney 
General, in any of his capacities, has 
ever used any expression of regret for 
having made additional charges on his 
own account, and for the malignant 
stroke which he undoubtedly made off 
his own bat. The Report proceeds to 
say— 

“ There are passages in the articles included 
in Parnellism and Crime which Sir C. Russell 
construed as justifying the eighth head of his 
summary of the charges, that Mr. Parnell was 
intimate with the leading Invincibles ; that he 
probably learned from them what they were 
about when he was released on parole in April, 
1882; and that he recognised the Phonix 
Park murders as their handiwork; and that, 
knowing it to be theirs, and partly for his own 
safety, he secretly qualified and revoked the 
condemnation which he had.thought it politic 
publicly to pronounce.” 

The Judges dispose of that defence, and they 
say in clear and unmistakeable terms 
that Sir Charles Russell put an accurate 
interpretation upon the language used. 
Let me read a small portion of the lan- 
guage used, and show the House what it 
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was that the 7imés said. The Judges 
say :— 


‘*This is based upon the following passage 
of the Times article of 10th March, 1887 :—Mr. 
Parnell was liberated on parole on 10th April, 
1882, to attend his nephew’s funeral in Paris. 
He was late for the funeral, but he passed 
several days in Paris andin London. Messrs, 
Egan, Sexton, and Healy happeued to be in the 
French capital, while Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
the Chairman, and Mr. Frank Byrne, the 
general secretary of the League, in this country 
(under its then alias of ‘The National Land 
and LabourLeague of Great Britain’) went out to 
meet the Irish mail at Willesden the evening 
of their leader’s release; Mr. Frank Byrne, 
indeed, ‘ was the first to enter the compartment 
and greet Mr. Parnell, whom he warmly 
shook by the hand. That gentleman appeared 
delighted at seeing him,’ and expressing (sic) 
his satisfaction at meeting him. But Mr. Par- 
nell had the inexpressible mortification of in- 
forming his friends in both cities, that his 
parole bound him to refrain from politics. His 
honour, indeed, was the sole obstacle to the 
most exhaustive discussion of all pending 
transactions between the confederates. ‘The 
heads of Mr. Parnell’s several organisations 
were at hand. They had many vital secrets 
on their minds. They had every facility for 
private conference with their chief. All of 
them were not distinguished by a chivalrous 
regard for truth. But on the 24th, Mr. Parnell 
returned to Kilmainham, his pledge, we are 
assured, inviolate in letter and in spirit. He 
had his reward. He was definitely released on 
the 2nd of May, and hastened to London with 
his liberated lieutenants. On Saturday,the 6th 
of May, he escorted Michael Davitt from Port- 
land prison to town. At Vauxhall the chiefs 
weremet by Mr. Frank Byrne and other favoured 
disciples. The same evening, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. ‘Thomas Burke were 
stabbed with amputating knives in the Phcenix 
Park. The knives were brought to Dublin for 
the purpose by a woman, whom cone of the 
principal assassins believed to be Frank Byrne’s 
wife. ‘Ihe shock to the public conscience was 
tremendous. On the Sunday, Davitt drew up 
a manifesto recording his own horror and that 
of his co-signatories, Messrs. Parnell and Dillon, 
at the deed.” 

Now, let me ask hon. Members on the 
other side of the House is there any 
other possible interpretation of this 
article in the Zimes than that Mr. 
Parnell and myself met Frank Byrne 
with some criminal purpose in our 
minds to carry out, and that the result 
of our meeting was shown in the murders 
which took place in the Phoenix Park? 
That is the distinct and obvious meaning 
which, atthe time, was sought to be con- 
veyed and it was only at the last moment 
when no one any longer believed one word 
of these charges that the Times agents 
and counsel endeavoured to shuffle out of 


the full responsibility for that passage. 
VOL. CCCXLIT. [raurp szriss. | 
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Let me read what the Judges say. They 
say— 

‘* It appears to us that Sir Charles Russell has 
put a correct interpretation upon the language 
used. We consider that there is no foundation 
whatever for the allegation that Mr. Parnell 
was intimate with Invincibles, knowing them 
to be such, or that he had any knowledge 
direct or indirect of the conspiracy which 
resulted in the Phoenix Park murders; 
and we find the same with reference to 
all the other respondents. We do not think 
it necessary to enter into the question whether 
or not any persons other than those who were 
convicted were guilty of participation in those 
crimes, because we are clearly of opinion that 
none of these respondents were aware, at the 
time, that any persons with whom they 
assuciated were connected with these murders.’’ 


The charge amounted to an attempt 
at moral assassination, I can find no 
words to express my detestation 
of the criminal and cruel levity 
with which these atrocious charges 
were concocted and put forward. I 
read the other day some comments in 
the 7’imes upon a recent debate in which 
some reference was made to the charges 
against Mazzini, and in which the 
writer asked the right hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) how he liked to 
hear his friend Mazzini compared with 
assassins like the Phoenix Park murderers. 
I think my right hon. Friend will 
remember that there was a time when 
he was compelled to hear Mazzini likened 
to assassins, and when he himself was 
described over and over again as the 
accomplice of assassins. At that time 
the right hon. Gentleman was himself 
denounced, and it was the 7imes news- 
paper that denounced him. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member. for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) in 
his amusing and variegated speech 
yesterday, took occasion to pay a high 
tribute toa, man whom I highly respect— 
my esteemed friend Mr. Michael Davitt. 
I think that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James) in one 
or two of his speeches has also passed a 
well-deserved panegyric upon Mr. Davitt, 
and has even endeavoured to set him up as 
the rea] leader of the Irish people. Now, 
Ihave observed that the little game of 
some hon. Members of this House, and of 
some writers out of the House, is to 
endeavour to create some sort of division 
among the Irish Party by setting up 
Mr. Davitt as the recognised leader 
against my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Cork (Mr. Parnell). That little game is 
not likely to be rewarded by the least 
success, or to produce even the slightest 
amount of trouble or confusion either in 
the mind of Mr. Davitt or my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork, or of the Irish 
people. The Irish people well under- 
stand how to respect and _ revere 
the sacrifices which have been made 
and the services which have been 
rendered beth by the one man and 
the other, but they know that they 
have found their natural leader, and they 
intend to keep him. They know what 
he has done for them, and for their cause, 
and for their country. They know that he 
has done what no man ever did before for 
the cause of Ireland and the Irish people. 
They know that he has, out of “chaos 
and old night” brought daylight and 
order—out of the wreck and welter of 
many organisations, some for peace and 
some for force, has constituted a peace- 
ful and well-ordered Constitutional and 
progressive movement. He has pre- 
vailed on conspiracy herself to come out 
of her subterranean caverns into the light 
of day, and move in the movement, and 
work with the instruments, of a peaceful 
and Constitutional association. The Irish 
people appreciate these great, these unpar- 
alleled services in the man ; and the Eng- 
lish peopleare beginning now to appreciate 
them as well. And as the Liberal Party in 
England has one leader and knows no 
other, so the Irish party and the Irish 
people recognise no leader and will 
recognise none but the man who has so 
served them, who has saved them, and 
who will bring them yet to the triumph 
of their national cause. 

*(4.31.) Sm H. JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cishire) : Mr. Speaker, if in the course 
of this debate any hon. Member should 
think it right to remind me that I have 
been an advocate in relation to the 
matters which we are now discussing, 
[ can assure him that it will be perfectly 
unnecessary to recall that fact to my 
mind. I myself regret that, as one 
who has been an advocate for one of the 
parties to this inquiry, I should find 
it necessary to take any part in 
this debate, and if it had met the better 
judgment of my hon. and _ learned 
brethren to abstain from taking any part 
in this discussion, I can assure them I 
should have been glad enough to follow 
their example. My impression is that 
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we are treading very closely upon that 
line which contains the Motion of Lord 
Hotham in. 1858, which declared that no 
advocate should take any part in dis- 
cussions in this House in reference to 
any proceeding in which he has been . 
professionally engaged. I must con- 
fess, while I hold that \ view, I 
think that my hon. and learned Friends 
who have taken part in this debate 
have done much to mitigate the bad effects 
I think may arise. So far as I have 
heard them I feel they have en- 
deavoured to throw off, as far as 
possible, the prejudices likely to arise 
from their position as advocates, 
and I think they certainly have added 
to the information which has been 
conveyed to the House. There is 
another reason why, .if I could have 
my own way, at least if I could take a 
different view of my duty, I should have 
abstained from taking part in this debate. 
I say at once that to come into con- 
flict, almost into personal conflict, with 
hon. Members whom I have been in the 
habit of meeting in the discharge of their 
public duties afford no pleasure tome. I 
envied my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Hackney yesterday, when he 
made his speech, in being able to 
add'to that zeal, which is a‘part of his 
nature, the feeling that he was advo- 
cating the cause of men who were his 
political friends and personal associates. 


But following the example of my 
hon. and learned Friends, and also 
because much has been said in this 


debate which, to my mind, requires notice 
from me and cannot be passed entirely 
unheededly, I ask of the House the same 
consideration to me, an advocate, as 
has been shown to my hon. and learned 
Friends, whilst I attempt to put some 
subjects before the House that I hope 
will not be framed in a spirit of ani- 
mosity, but will add something to the in- 
formation which has already been placed 
before this House. Of course, the main 
consideration we have to deal with is, the 
proposition of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and that of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian. If justification of 
those who will record their votes against 
the Amendment is necessary, I will ask 
the House to consider what these two 
propositions are. Sir, itseems to me 
there are, with respect to these pro- 
positions, only two courses open in order 
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to deal properly with the Report which 
has been laid on the Table. If you 
follow the course suggested by the Go- 
vernment you accept the Report and 
make a record of it upon the Journals of 
“the House. You might take a different 
course by accepting the Report pre- 
sented, and deal with each and every oneof 
the findings. The House might thus 
express its judgment upon each of these 
findings, and in so doing accept the view 
of my right hon. Friend, that palliation 
and condonation may have entered into 
the judgment of the House. But there 
is no middle course between these two 
procedures, and the error into which my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian has fallen appears to me to ke 
the result of taking that middle course. 
He suggests that you should accept the 
Report, and then pass judgment on cer- 
tain of the findings only. But if that 
course were adopted, what would be the 
ecord in the Journals of the House in 
respect of the judgment the House has 
offered on the Report? It would be an 
expression of gratification which, un- 
grudgingly I admit, hon. Members have 
a right to feel in respect of certain 
findings. But it would then pass over 
all the other findings unheeded, so that 
we should be treating these findings 
either as unimportant or erroneous. Is 
it possible for this House, in the face of 
all the other findings, to say that they 
are either immaterial or insignificant, 
and, therefore, we do not express any 
approval or.give any effect to them, or, 
on the other hand, say thes? are so badly 
found that they will not accept them 
as right? I cannot conceive that it 
would be a dignified, a logical, or a just 
course to pursue, to let all the other 
findings lie where they have fallen as if 
they were immaterial. There is one 
satisfaction that should be expressed 
before we approach the consideration of 
this Report. I may remind hon. Members 
that prophecies were made that no 
impartial judgment could proceed from 
these learned Judges The House will 
remember that scurrilous and gross 
abuse was poured upon each and every 
one of these Judges, and they were held 
up almost to execration. It is a 
matter on which I offer congratulations 
to those who differ from me in regard to 
this question that my right hon, Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian felt him- 
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self able to offer much praise to the 
Judges, and I thought that his mind was 
hovering over the word “impartial.” 
But that word did not fall from him. 
But my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for South Hackney, who was 
better able to repair the omission, if 
omission there were, used that word, 
and said that the judgment was the 
impartial judgment of men whom my 
right hon. Friend described as_ being 
most anxious and desirous to perform 
their duty. If this be so, it is impossible 
for us to deal with the findings as if they 
were lightly found. You may in respect 
of palliation and condonation, as my 
right hon. Friend said, go behind or 
beside these judgments, but these judg- 
ments determine facts; and until you 
can get rid of them by matter extraneous 
to the evidence brought before the 
Commission, or until, like the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton, you ask for a new 
trial, you must accept the findings 
of the Court, and proceed to deal 
with them. I do not wish to enter 
into unnecessary detail as to the findings 
of the Judges. I should have refrained 
from going into the matters dealt with 
in the inquiry had it not been that 
certain observations are forced from me 
by statements made in the course of the 
debate. May I remind the House that 
there are certain findings the gravity of 
which no human being can doubt. Even 
those who sit below the Gangway will 
admit that this, for instance, cannot be 
regarded as a light finding :— 

‘“We find that the speeches made in which 
land-grabbers and other offenders against the 
League were denounced as traitors, and as 
being as bad as informers, the urging young 
men to procure arms, and the dissemination of 
the newspapers above referred to, had the 
effect of causing an excitable peasantry to carry 
out the laws of the Land League even by 
assassination.” 

How are we to treat the finding which I 
will now read?— 

‘* We find, as to the allegation that the respon- 
dents did nothing to prevent crime and ex- 
pressed no bond fide disapproval, that while 
some of the respondents, and in particular Mr. 
Davitt, did express bond fide disapproval of 
crime and outrage, the respondents did not 
denounce the system of intimidation which led 
to crime and outrage, but persisted in it with 
knowledge of its effect.’’ 

I give these two as a sample. If we 
accept the Amendment of my right hon, 
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Friend, what is this House about to say 
to these two findings? Are we to say 
that we regret that these two findings 
should be placed on the record? I cannot 
think that any Member of this House 
will venture to say that they are 
immaterial. Are we to go behind them 
and say that they are wrongly found? 
But when we delegate certain powers to 
these Judges—as we did to Election 
Commissioners in 1868—we are bound 
to accept their findings, and not to go 
behind them. Having admitted that 
these Judges have done their duty to the 
best of their ability and have impartially 
discharged their task, can we go behind 
their findings? If I be right in so 
tracing the steps of this inquiry, how 
are we to discharge our duty ? Do we not, 
when we are asked to declare these 
findings immaterial, narrow the question 
to whether there is palliation and condo- 
nation to be found arising out of the 
circumstances existing in Ireland suffi- 
cient to cause us to say no censure is to be 
applied tothose who have been found guilty 
of having soacted? I sincerely wish that 
I knew where the grounds for this pallia- 
tion and condonation are to be found. I 
listened to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, 
charmed by his eloquence and astonished 
by his energy, and I heard the grounds 
of condonation which he submitted to 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
ground was that Lord Carnarvon had 
entered into negotiations with the hon. 
Member for Cork City. Admitting all 
the right hon. Gentleman’s facts, what 
power, I ask, has Lord Carnarvon to grant 
condonation? The offences mentioned in 
the Report are offences against the 
community, principally and mainly 
against the Irish people, and what 
power has Lord Carnarvon or any 
human being to condone such offences ? 
If these charges dealt with in the Report 
are established, how can it be suggested 
that because an individual or a number 
of individuals entered into negotiations 
for the purpose of securing a Party 
advantage—I do not say that this was 
done, but supposing for the sake of argu- 
ment that it was—how can it be sug- 
gested that such action can condone 
grave offences against the community 
and against society? Then we are told 
that no heed is to be taken of these 
findings, and that the justification of the 
Sir H. James 
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acts done is to be found in palliation. I 


think we should understand what 
palliation is. It cannot convert a 
wrong into a right. In consequence 
of it you may mitigate the quantum 
of condemnation, but the con- 
demnation must be put upon record 
before you can take note of palliation. 
Now I proceed to consider whether 
it is true that palliation can be found in 
the events that occurred in Ireland at 
the time when these offences were com- 
mitted. The supporters of the Amend- 
ment say, ‘You are here dealing 
with a combination and not with 


individuals, and there is a_ vast 
difference between the two cases.” 
From that view I must dissent. Persons 


who are engaged in questionable trans- 
actions cannot get rid of their liability by 
forming themselves into a Joint Stock 
Company and becoming directors of that 
company. They cannot say, “We exist asa 
corporationandare not liable individually.” 
It is true that the Land League was a 
combination—a quasi corporation, if you 
will—but the men who acted as managers, 
controlling it and taking an individual 
partin carrying out its objects, cannot 
on that ground claim immunity from 
blame. It was said that what occurred 
under the régime of the League was only 
the natural or incidental accompaniment 
of a revolutionary movement, and it 
is said that no revolutionary move- 
ment has ever taken place without 
sad incidents which men would regret. 
Lord Montagu and the movement with 
which he was connected have been re- 
ferred to, and it has been said that he did 
not take upon himself the duty of de- 
tecting or reprobating crime; but 
surely that instance is not parallel with 
that with which we are concerned. Re- 
volutionary movements have, I know, been 
accompanied by incidents which those 
engaged in them have regretted. You 
will find in warfare, even when an army 
is most strictly controlled, that the camp 
followers commit acts of outrage and 
spoliation which the general in command 
would at once check if he could. That 
is a very different case from one in which 
the general commanding-in-chief, know- 
ing of the outrages that are heing com- 
mitted, does nothing to check them, and 
the captains in command of the guard 
actually ‘rouse men to _ perpetrate 
further outrages. Lord Montagu, as far 
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as I know, never said one word to foster 
crime, and had no power of detecting or 
checking it. My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Hackney (Sir C. Russell) 
more than once drew the attention of the 
Commissioners to the fact that there 
were two powers in Ireland in the years 
1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882—one the 
authority of the Queen, which ought 
to have been paramount, but was 
nominal and helpless; the other the 
authority of the Land League, all 
powerful and all controlling. It was 
my hon. and learned Friend’s boast 
that behind the Land League was 
the will of the people, and that that 
was the reason of its power and 
triumph. If this were so, how can it be 
said that what are called the “ incidents” 
of the movement were incidents which 
the leaders deplored when they did 
nothing to check them? My hon. and 
learned Friend told us yesterday that 
this powerful body came into existence 
out of the necessity of the time, 
because men were starving and that 
there was great distress. Sir, distress 
had very little to do with the 
existence of the Land League. Who 
designed the Land League? It was 
designed by one man in the solitary 
hours of his imprisonment in Dartmoor, 
at some time before the end of 1877. 
What had distress to do with that design ? 
Mr. Davitt knew nothing of the condi- 
tion of Ireland at the time, and moreover, 
there was no distress in .1877. 1876 
was, perhaps, the most beneficent year 
Treland had ever known, and 1877 was 
4 year full of benefit to the people. In 
that year the Land League was designed. 
There was no distress until 1879, and 
that distress did not cause the Land 
League to come into existence. Advan- 
tage was, it is true, taken of that distress; 
but the Land League did not spring 
naturally from it. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) has said— 
“Davitt took advantage of the distress in 
1879 to place the League before the people.” 
Passing on to 1881 and 1882 we find 
that the harvests were above the 
average, and there was no distress 
in Ireland of abnormal character, yet 
then it was that the Land League 
grew, as Mr. Davitt says, “in the 
hands of the politicians.” What now 
becomes of the argument that the people 
were driven to commit criminal acts by 
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tyranny, misery, and starvation? No ;it 
was not the people that were rising; it 
was the people that were being roused. 
They had to be greatly influenced before 
they would act as the leaders of the League 
wished. We have Mr. Matthew Harris's 
testimony to that effect. He said— 


“Our peasantry in Ireland, the farming 
classes, were in a very dormant, low, enslaved 
condition. And if we had not worked with 
great energy, and appealed to every feeling 
and every sentiment that would rouse them up, 
we could never have brought the Land League 
beyond the point to which Mr. Butt had 
brought it in his old drag-along movement.” 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Longford (Mr. T. Healy), making a 
speech at Chicago, said— 

‘* Why was it that we did not believe in the 

No-rent manifesto? I am in favour of no-rent, 
not merely as a temporary policy, bat for all 
time. But the consideration of our men was 
this, is it expedient? And we considered that 
it was not expedient, because we did not 
believe that our people at that time were worked 
up to it, and we would adopt no policy which 
would lead to disaster or defeat.” 
I am endeavouring to find how it was 
that the population came to commit 
crime. Was it because they were 
starving? I say no. It was because they 
were roused by these numerous speeches 
from political agitators. The hon. 
Member for Longford here says that at 
that time the people were not yet up to 
thestandardof agitation. Thus wesee that 
it was not an upheaval from below, but 
a movement proceeding from above, due 
to political agitation, endeavouring to stir 
up action which would otherwise have 
remained dormant. I have one quota- 
tion more to. show the power of the 
Land League at this time. Mr. Matthew 
Harris did not represent the Land League 
as being helpless in this matter. He and 
his friends did not represent the crime 
that was being committed as a circum- 
stance to be, deplored, and one which they 
were unable to control. Mr. Harris 
said— 

‘*It was an understood thing among the 
leaders of the movement, I may tell you in 
relation tv this—with Egan and myself and 
Mr. Davitt—that at the time of the State 
trials, which was early in 1881, we would 
pursue # more moderate policy.” 

What was meant by “a moderate 
policy?” Why, a more moderate policy 
meant ‘abstention from agitation, which 
would have created comparative peace and 
absence from crime in [reland. But in- 
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consequence of the State trials we are 
told that that more moderate policy was 
not pursued. No, it was the policy of 
the Land League at this time, as, indeed, 
has been declared by Mr. Davitt, to keep 
Ireland in a state of unsettlement. But 
how was Ireland to be kept in a state 
of unsettlement by those who had’ the 
control of the Land League? It was not 
by bringing about the passing of a Land 
Act which was regarded as opposed to 
the principles of the Land League. It 
was not by allowing landlords and 
tenants to come together and arrive at 
mutual agreements. It was not by 
allowing tenants to enter the Land 
Courts and have just rents fixed. 
That would not have kept Ireland 
in a state of unsettlement. The object 
was to be achieved, not merely by pre- 
venting the impoverished tenant from 
coming to terms with his landlord, but 
also by preventing the solvent tenant 
from paying his rent. I wish I could 
picture to the House the condition of 
Ireland during the years from 1879 to 
1882. It is not only to be found in 
the record of statistics of crime, show- 
ing between 4,000 and 5,000 agrarian 
offences in one year. That does 
not tell the tale of suffering and misery 
which prevailed in many a household in 
Treland. 
in a most deplorable condition. 
heard my right hon. Friend the Member 


for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) state in | 


this House the other evening that 
that which was occurring in Ireland 
at this time was “the outcome of the 
contest between liberty and tyranny.” 
That was the justification which the right 
hon. Gentleman found for hon. Members 
who were the respondents before the 
Commission. I ask, if this was so, who 
were the oppressed ? Were they the mem- 
bers of the Land League, who at this 
time could set the Queen’s authority at 
defiance, and had the virtual control of 
the lives and property of the tenants of 
Ireland? And who were the tyrants? 
If the oppressed sit there (below the 
Gangway) the tyrants are those who are 
now sitting here (on the Front Opposition 
Bench.) Who were the tyrants? [An 
hon. Memper: You were one of them.] 
Yes ; thatis just the point. I think I was 
no tyrant. I was but performing a task 
imposed on me by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
Str H. James 
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(Mr. Gladstone). I was not Prime 
Minister. I am looking round for my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt). He was another 
tyrant, a very sample tyrant. And if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) were here now, 
we might see him posing for the first 
time as a tyrant. The argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian is that this crime was the 
result of the tyranny under which the 
Irish people suffered while he was at the 
head of the Government. Against that 
view I must enter my respectful protest. 
It would be presumption on my part to 
say one word as to the position which my 
right hon. Friend occupied at that time, 
not only in this country, but throughout 
the world. The right hon. Gentleman was 
head of the Government during the years 
1880 to 1882, and if any one had 
charged his Government with being 
a Government of tyranny, he would have 
repelled the accusation as a libel. I 
wonder, after the right hon. Gentleman’s 
declaration of last Monday night, what 
the entity we hear so much of, the 
civilised world, will think of this country 
in the years 1880 to 1882. I have 
formed a far different judgment of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian than he expresses hinaself. 1 
had believed until last Monday night 


‘that my right hon. Friend had done 





more than any other statesman to 
elevate the name of England amongst 
the nations of the world. We have 
had statesmen supporting «a spirited 
foreign policy. In the last century Lord 
Chatham, in the earlier days of this 
century Mr. Canning, in more recent 
times Lord Palmerston asserted the name 
and the position of England among the 
nations of the world ; but I believed that 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian, when he brought the rays 
of freedom to the Italian captives at 
Naples, when the echo of his words 
brought more than hope, broughé pro- 
tection, to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, and when he protested against our 
ravaging Afghanistan, had done more to 
lift England high on the ladder of liberty 
than any of the statesmen who, by force 
of arms, or by loud words, had asserted 
the authority of this country. But 
this vision is shattered, this view of 
the right hon. Gentleman falls to the 
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tells us that Ifis Government was a 
Government of tyranny; that he with 
popular opinion at his back, and a 
majority that followed him as devotedly 
as his followers follow him now, was 
a tyrant imposing a tyranny upon the 
peopleof Ireland so grievous that it caused 
them to rise as an oppressed people. But 
I will have none of this. This record 
does not belong to the Liberal Party. 
It is true that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway at the ’85 Election attacked the 
Liberal Government because they had been 
a Government of coercion. But what 
do they say of their great leader now? 
Do they charge him with being the 
tyrant of Ireland who caused the people 
to commit crime? I must say that as 
a former follower of my right hon. 
Friend I heard with the deepest regret 
theargument, the hypothesis, that he who 
had led and we who had followed had 
been acting as tyrants oppressing the Irish 
people. [Thavetopass hurriedly on, because 
I do not wish to unduly occupy the time 
of the House. I have to pass on quickly to 
other matters, and I regret I should have 
necessarily to refer to topics men- 
tioned in the debate. 1 have no com- 
plaint to make of the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Sir C. Russell). Far from it. 
He made one personal reference which I 
should pass unnoticed if it were not that 
it bears upon an important matter that 


affects the whole of this Report. 
He admits that the evidence of one 
witness was new, and was _ not 


known to any one in 1882 and 1883, 
when some of these subjects were dis- 
cussed—I mean the evidence of the man 
whom my hon. and learned Friend called 
Beech or Le Caron. I agree with the 
hon. and learned Member that if Le 
Caron’s evidence were struck out 
much of the Report would go with it. It 
is therefore material to see whether this 
man spoke the truth or not; and I was 
somewhat astonished to find that my hon. 
and learned Friend’s words might lead 
to the idea that there was a doubt to be 
cast upon Le Caron’s evidence. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. Fowler) directly 
imputed perjury to Le Caron; and my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Hackney suggested that I had, with 
something like the skill of a Court mil- 
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liner, clothed Le Caron with the patch- 
work of my rhetoric. I did defend Le 
Caron. I had to defend him, and I 
intend. to defend him, and I will 
tell the House why. In the course of 
the inquiry before the Commission my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Hackney complained that Le Caron had 
betrayed the secrets of the assassins of 
the Clan-na-Gael, who were plotting the 
destruction of English life and property, 
and spoke of his life as being a living 
lie. This is what my hon. and learned 
Friend said with regard to Le Caron— 
‘Surely the state of society has something 
faulty in it when the employment of such a 
man as Le Caron can be defended or can be 
necessary. His life was a living lie. He was 
worming himself into the confidence of men 
presumably honest, however mistaken in 
their views, only to make money and to betray 
them.” 
The view I take of these words of my 
hon. and learned Friend is that they 
really do not convey his meaning. I will 
not admit that there is any man in 
this House who will say he regards these 
assassins, these cowardly assassins, these 
inhuman assassins, as “presumably 
honest.” I stated before the Commission 
that the view I take of his language is 
that I do not suppose my hon. and 
learned Friend intended to defend 
assassins, or to utter one word un- 
becoming to him as the high-minded 
English advocate I know him to be. 
But he did attack Le Caron. What for! 
Some hon. Members have said because 
he was a perjurer, who had taken an oath 
not to betray the secrets of these 
assassins. I will not discuss here 
whether it is justifiable for a man to 
take a promissory oath he does not 
intend to keep. I will leave that 
question to the moralists and casuists, 
who say that evil may be done 
that good may come of it. I will 
leave that questiori to the men who take 
the oath of fealty to a confederacy 
pledged to destroy the Government of 
the Queen and to establish by force a 
Republic in Ireland, and who then 
enter this House and take the oath 
of allegiance to the Sovereign. [Cries 
of “Name.”| Hon. Gentlemen ask me for 
names. I referthem to the records of 
this inquiry. [Renewed cries of “ Name.” 
All I will say is that there are Members 
of this House who have done as | have 
said. If fault there be in breaking a 
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promissory oath, under all circum- | hon. Gentleman recollect that Le Caron 
stances such is the fault of Le | camewithanintroductiontoEgan from De- 
Caron ; but what did he do? For 20 | voy,and that hecame as the representative 


years he carried his life in his hand, for 
any indiscretion either on his part or 
that of any official might have betrayed 
him to certain death, and all this that 
man did on behalf of every loyal subject 
in the Kingdom; he did his best to 
frustrate the object which these assassins 
had in view. I have but one word more 
to say on this matter: Is public life 
now for Party purposes to be degraded 
to the level to which this attack upon 
Le Caron brings it? English statesmen 
hired him, English statesmen used him, 
and English statesmen paid him; and 
is it to be that the English statesmen 
who employed him and who paid him 
will cheer the speaker who attacks 
Le Caron for what he did? Sir, I did 
defend Le Caron, and I shall do all 
in my feeble power to defend him 
now ; and I say I would rather occupy 
the position of Le Caron, objectionable as 
it is, than I would occupy the position of 
the “presumably honest men”—the 
assassins whose safety we are asked to 
defend and protect. I will not attempt 
to draw any comparison between Le 
Caron and the men who first hire him, 
then pay him, and afterwards denounce 
him. One word now as to the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton. With 
strong emphasis and bold assertion the 
right hon. Gentleman has told the House 
that the judgment of the Commissioners 
is wrong. He disbelieves Le Caron. 
My right hon. Friend never saw Le 
Caron and never heard him in the 
witness-box. Has he read his evidence ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER( Wolverhampton, 
E.): Some of it. 

Stk H. JAMES: Just so. Here are 
the Commissioners, who heard every- 
thing, who saw Le Caron in the witness- 
box, uncross-examined by Mr. Davitt, 
and who found corroboration for his evi- 
dence step by step. On the other hand, 
my right hon. Friend, who has only read 
some of the evidence, asks the House to 
accept his opinion against those of the 
Commissioners. Let me _ point out 
upon what uncertain premisses the 
right hon. Gentleman has given. his 
judgment. He speaks of the improba- 
bility of the conversation taking place 
which Le Caron says he had with the 


hon. Member for Cork. Does the right ' 


Sir H. James 





of the Physical Force Party in America? 
At that time there was no activity amongst 
the Lrish in America, exceptin the ranks of 
the Physical Force Party, and they had to 
be kept on good terms with the Constitu- 
tional action in this House. How was 
that to be done? It was not by telling 
them—“ We will have no dealings with 
you.” What was more probable, having 
regard to what was known of the connec- 
tion between the Constitutional Party 
here and the Physical Force Party in 
America, than that the hon. Member for 
Cork would send a message which would 
be acceptable to them? It was a matter 
of diplomacy for the hon. Member for 
Cork to use words which would be 
acceptable to the Physical Force Party, 
in order to obtain their support. There 
was no improbability in the conversation 
taking place. Moreover, it was corro- 
borated by the fact of the message being 
delivered; and I do not think that 
any person who reads the proofs will 
doubt that throughout his evidence 
Le Caron spoke nothing but the truth. 
Then there is the fact that the docu- 
ments of the Glan-na-Gael, produced at 
the inquiry, were not produced then for 
the first time. They had been sent day 
by day to this country for many years 
past. It was not even suggested by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hackney that there had been any 
tampering with these documents. So far 
as the action of the Clan-na-Gael is con- 
cerned, and the body of men combined 
for the purpose of assassination, and who 
supported the Skirmishing Fund, the 
case rests, to a great extent, upon the 
evidence of Le Caron. Is the House, 
after having delegated to the Commis- 
sioners power to inquire into and report 
upon all these matters, to go behind the 
verdict of the Judges, and to say, with 
the right hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, that the Judges have come to a 
wrong conclusion, and that the House 
is better able to arrive at a right one? 
Now, I pass from these men to the pre- 
sumably honest men. I hope it will be 
understood I have been speaking in re- 
spect of the action of men in America, of 
those men who represented—and more 
than represented, who advocated—assas- 
sination and the use of dynamite. There 
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is a finding in the Commissioners’ Report 
to the effect that newspapers were circu- 
lated—United Ireland, the Irishman, and, 
above all, the Jrish . World—which 
preached the doctrine of assassination 
and destruction. It has been said from 
this Bench that it is cant to object to 
receive money from the Jrish World, 
which was a mere [conduit-pipe for the 
collection of money, and that, therefore, 
the leaders of the Land League in no way 
identified themselves with the doctrines 
of the Irish World. That depends very 
much on the facts. I heard that state- 
ment with astonishment. When I heard 
it said that the Jrish World was a mere 
conduit-pipe in the collection of money, 
I remembered the phrase of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite, who com- 
pared it with the neck of a bottle, which 
I suppose represented to his mind the 
most agreeable form of conduit-pipe. But 
this conduit-pipe occupies a very re- 
markable position, even if it be the neck 
of a bottle. We have to deal with some- 
thing which I should think was very 
different indeed from a _ conduit-pipe. 
Mr. Davitt, a very good witness in this 
matter, says— 


“1 cannot forget the unparalleled services 
which you ”— 


that is Patrick Ford— 


‘*Rendered to the Land League from its 
very inception, until its organisation, but not 
its spirit, was suppressed by the Government 
of England. Indeed, no truthful historian 
can read the record of that organisation and 
its giant assault upon the citadel of felonious 
Trish Jandlordism without recognising the fact 
that the chief inspiration of the movement, 
its spirit, and most of its financial strength 
came from the Irish World.” 


Can any description of its position be 
more different from that of a conduit- 
pipe when it is described as the inspira- 
tion of the movement, in its spirit and its 
financial strength? It is now said that 
the Irish World was a very objectionable 
periodical, that it was a mere 
collector ; but on the 2nd of July, 1881, 
Mr. Quinn, Secretary of the Land 
League, says— 

“We appeal to the lovers of liberty and 
the sympathisers of suffering humanity to 
send the Irish World to Ireland. The success 


of the cause is to be measured by the extent 
of the acceptance of its principles.” 


And that at a time when it was preach- 
ing dynamite and assassination. 
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“When the Irish World is read in every 
hamlet in every county it will be beyond the 
power of earth and hell to perpetuate the 
landlordism in Ireland.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: At what date 
was that ? 

Sir H. JAMES: From Mr. Quinn, 
July 2, 1881. Then Mr. Davitt 
wrote— 

“IT do not think Mr. Healy is just to the 

Irish World when he says we would have got 
the subscriptions (the money sent to the Land 
League) if the Irish World never existed. ‘This 
I deny. I believe that three-fourths of the 
enormous sum of money received by the Land 
League from America’ was subscribed through 
the appeals which were made by Patrick Ford 
in his paper through the instrumentality of the 
hundreds of branches of the Auxiliary American 
League, which were organised by the Irish 
World.” 
Why did the Jrish World coliect this 
money? My hon. and learned Friend says 
that it was merely accidental; that the 
poor Irish people in America and some 
Americans contributed this money ; and 
that this newspaper was merely the acci- 
dental conduit-pipe to receive this money. 
But the Jrish World said— 

‘¢ This money question is a very ticklish one. 
The reasons why men transmitted money to the 
Land League through the Jrish World are 
these—a dollar sent through the Irish World is 
a significant endorsement of the principles 
enunciated by the Irish World.” 

Mr. Brennan, on March 19, 1881, 
says— 

‘‘The moral and financial aid which is con- 
stantly coming from our brothers in America 
through the Jrish World cheers us in our 
work.”’ 

It was this moral aid and the principles 
of the Irish World that collected three- 
fourths of the money which caused the 
upheaval of the people of Ireland. And 
those were the doctrines which were at 
the bottom of the action and movement 
and upraising against tyranny carried on 
in a manner which would be disgraceful 
to anyone but those who believed in the 
principles of the Liish World. Disjointed 
I must be. I will not enter into the 
details of other subjects before the 
Commission ; but there is a matter which 
has occurred in this debate to which 
I must refer. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian—who oppor- 
tunely gives me his countenance as I 
make the reference—will allow me to call 
attention to one statement in the course 
of his speech. I have to apologise to 
the House for dealing with these 
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details; but as my right hon. Friend 
thought it worthy of his _ notice 
and of the notice of the House I wish 
to occupy a few minutes with it. The 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
referred to the finding of the Commis- 
sioners on what has been called the Horan 
letter, and described it as a trumpery 
charge. My right hon. Friend said— 

“There is another head which may be called 

the £12 case, spent for the purpose of relieving 
persons who had been, or were supposed to 
have been, engaged in committing crime. I 
think a more trumpery charge to appear in a 
State indictment than this, standing as it does 
and supported as it is, it would be difficult to 
conceive.” 
I hope the House will permit me to 
suggest one or two facts which I think 
will show that that charge was not 
trumpery. The House will recollect 
that the papers relating to the League 
were of a most bulky character. They 
represented thousands and thousands of 
communications. They were not forth- 
coming before the Commission ; but one 
very small portion of them, affecting a 
very few. days in the history of the 
League, did come into the possession of 
thos: who produced them before the 
Commission, through a person named 
Phillips. Among those few papers two 
important documents were found—one 
is mentioned in the Report. It was 
addressed “ Irish National Land League,” 
and it was written from the “ Irish 
National Land League branch office, 
Castleisland,” and directed to Mr. Quinn 
at the Central Office— 

“Sir,—l beg to direct your attention to a 
matter of a private character which I at- 
tempted to explain to you when I was in 
Dablin at the Conventiun. The fact is that 
one of the men from a shock lost the use of 
his eye. It cost him £4 to go to Cork for 
medical attendance. Another man received a 
wound in the thigh, and was laid up for a 
month. No one knows the persons but the 
doctor and myself and the members of that 
society. I may inform you that the said 
parties cannot affurd to suffer. If it were a 
public affair a subscription list wonld be 
opened at once for them, as they proved to be 
heroes. One other man escaped a shot, but 
got his jaws grazed. Hoping you will, at your 
discretion, see your way to making a grant, 
which you can send through me or the Rev. 
John O'Callaghan, C.C.—Yours truly, TimorHy 
Horan.” 

That letter, my hon. and learned Friend 

the Member for Dumfries (Mr. Reid) 

said, no doubt was intended to refer to 

men who attempted to commit crime 
Sir H. James 
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and suffered in the attempt. Mr. Fer- 
guson, a man of great ability and 
shrewdness, took charge of this matter 
as one of the executive of the League, 
and reading this letter he must have 
known it was an application for money 
to be paid to men who had committed 
crime. It was not a matter of charitable 
assistance ; it was an application for re- 
payment of money that had already been 
paid for medical assistance. Mr. 
Ferguson, in the course of his cross- 
examination, said that the executive 
of the League had had several similar 
applications, that some were granted 
and some refused, but none were ever 
assented to without the permission 
of the Executive Committee, and that 
each case was considered as it arose ; 
and then the endorsement £6 to be paid 
to the man as deserving of the considera- 
tion and the assistance of the League 
represents the results of such regular 
course of proceedings. My right hon. 
Friend calls this a trumpery case. | 
should not so describe it, even if it stood 
alone, but we have the admission that 
there were several like cases of men 
brought into the same position by the 
commission of crime. There is a second 
case in which a man named Butterfield 
asks for assistance on behalf of three men 
who were in gaol on a charge of intimi- 
dation and housebreaking, adding, “ They 
are really deserving.” So my right hon. 
Friend will find that with no assistance 
from the records of the League, we were 
enabled by an accident to know how the 
business of the League was carried on, 
and to know how those captains of the 
guards, the executive of the Land League, 
transacted their business in the offices, and 
how money was sent to persons who had 
suffered in the cause. Can that be called 
a trumpery case! It represents the 
manner and the method in which the 
business of the League is carried on, and 
will anyone say that the finding of the 
Commission has not been justified by Mr. 
Ferguson’s statement, that it was the 
habit to consider such applications, and 
according to their merit to grant sums 
of money? I have mentioned inciden- 
tally the Land League documents, and 
here I must say one word with respect to 
the matter to which the hon. Member 
for Londonderry referred, and I wil] do 
so in justice to him. The suggestion 
was made that certain documents and 
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records of the Land League had dis- 
appeared, or, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dumfries says, had been 
“dissipated,” whatever that may be, 
and also that certain books of the 
English Land League had not been 
produced. That is not a mere, vague, 
general remark; it is a matter of 
the gravest import, and it helps to 
bring home much of the proof against 
those in charge of the organisation. 
The matter to which the hon. Member 
for Londonderry referred arises in 
this way. The English Land League 
had as its Secretary the well-known 
Frank Byrne. It is said that he was 
connected with the commission of grave 
crime in Ireland. He kept the books, 
and among the books was a cash book 
which contained a record of the expendi- 
ture. The steward of the funds must 
have made a record of what was spent. 
In 1888 the hon. Member for London- 
derry made an affidavit stating that 
certain books were in his control. And 
here I wish to say that if it be supposed 
that any suggestion is made that the hon. 
Member had in any way departed from 
the strictest action of propriety or frank- 
ness that is a misconception and mistake. 
The hon. Member was regarded as being 
simply the legal custodian of these 
documents, and an affidavit was made 
by him stating that a cash book 
running from a certain date to a certain 
date existed. A solicitor said that he 
made that affidavit. There are the dates ; 
there is the statement in the affidavit. 
That cannot be the result of imagina- 
tion if you have a cash-book running 
from a certain date in 1881 to a certain 
date in 1883. And so that affidavit 
was accepted. A witness came into 
the box and said that in the autumn 
of 1882, Byrne, who was Secretary to 
the English Land League, was in Dublin, 
and that he saw him with Invincibles 
and saw him give money to those Invin- 
cibles. He also described a conversation 
about the payment of money, and saw 
money paid. What could be more con- 
clusive to show that these statements 
were untrue than to produce the cash 
book? That book, on the other hand, 
would have shown expenditure for the 
journey to Dublin and money spent there, 
if the witnesse’s evidence wastrue. This 
cash book could not be produced, and 
was not produced, Where is the cash 
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book which the sworn affidavit stated was 
in existence? ‘The solicitor, one of the 
ablest men I know, said— 

‘*‘T am sure I have looked for the books; 
they are not there, and, therefore, I must have 
imagined a cash book, and must have put it 
down as running from October, 1881, to 
October, 1883, as a vision of the brain.” 

He said— 


“But there is Mr. Brady, Under Secre- 
tary, who will tell you about these books. He 
took the books away, and he isin Court.” 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): If the right hon. Gentleman will 
excuse my interruption, he did not say 
he took the books away; he said he got a 
receipt for the books, and that the books 
were still in Court. 

Sir H. JAMES: I have elsewhere found 
the hon. Member’s memory so accurate 
that if he corrects me I will accept the 
correction. Then, upon what the solicitor 
said, an appeal was made to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dumfries 
who had charge of this particular part 
of the case, to clear the matter up by 
calling Brady, and he said, “We will 
accept your view, and the matter shall be 
considered.” And my hon. and learned 
Friend did consider the matter, but we 
never could see Brady. For good or for 
evil, the production of the cash book 
would have shown whether Byrne was 
in Dublin at the time, what money had 

een spent, and how it had been spent, 
and if there had been no such entry the 
charge would have fallen to the ground, 
the evidence of Delaney would have 
been discredited. Of course, there was 
such a book; of course, no one could 
have carried on business without it. 
Although there was an affidavit saying 
that there was sucha book, and although 
we got all the other books that were 
then accessible, we never have been able 
to get this cash book. 

Mr. REID (Dumfries, &c.): The 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly ac- 
curate. I said that I would investigate 
this matter, or some words importing 
that; I did investigate it, and I 
have not the slightest objection to 
state the result. Brady, in point of fact, 
was in Court for many days; and if the 
Commissioners desired to ask any ques- 
tions, or the right hon. Gentleman had 
desired to do so, it would have been 
perfectly easy to have done it. Before 
the end of the case I withdrew from the 
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case. Counsel were withdrawn from 
the case, and, therefore, I had not an 
opportunity of stating to the Court what 
I intended. 

Sir H. JAMES: I accept what my 
hon. and learned Friend has said per- 
fectly, but I do not think it at all ex- 
plains this matter. Before my hon. and 
learned Friends retired from the case 
they stated that there were a few 
witnesses they intended to call, and 
Brady was not one of them. Brady was 
never intended to be called. The result 
was that, after making inquiries, my hon. 
and learned Friends did not produce 
Brady, and the cash book was never 
produced. I very much regret that 
anything like the details of the inquiry 
should now be discussed in this one 
matter, but, as I have stated, I felt it to 
be due to the hon. Member for London- 
derry to refer to it, and, having referred 
to it, it was impossible to leave the 
matter where it stood. There is one 
other subject which I cannot refrain 
from referring to, because great import- 
ance ought, to be attached to it. I know 
but little difference between those 
who incite to crime and the men who, 
having influence, do not take upon them- 
selves to prevent crime. For private in- 
dividuals there is one measure of respon- 
sibility ; but upon an organisation which 
has a controlling power in the land, 
which has an uncrowned King at the 
head of the controlling power, there is a 
greater responsibility. That organisa- 
tion, having a power which has set the 
Queen’s authority at defiance and taken 
upon itself the responsibility of standing 
in place of the authority it defies, 
surely should use its influence to 
prevent the commission of crime. 
We have proof that the power existed, 
not by way of suggestion proceeding 
from those in political opposition to hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, but 
from members of their own Body, who 
have told us, and can tell us, of the 
great power they had at their disposal. 
There is one witness, Mr. Matthew 
Harris, who tells us of the power which 
the organisation possessed. Speaking of 
the time when crime was becoming 
rife, and when he knew the policy 
the Land League had been pursuing, 
he gives us his view of the policy 
the leaders of the movement ought 
to take. He tells us, in fact it was 

Mr. Reid 
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an understood thing among the leaders . 
of the movement—and he mentions him- 
self, Mr. Egan, and Mr. Davitt—and he 
said that about the time of the State 
trials, which was early in 1881, they: 
agreed to pursue a more moderate policy, 
but when the State trials took place 
there was no moderation of policy. 
Again, at the end of 1880, Mr. 
Davitt returned from America. He 
had seen what public opinion there 
was. He had found, as is often the case, 
that people the most democratic are the 
most determined to see the authority of 
Government maintained, and that public 
opinion in America was shocked by the 
outrages which were committed in 
Ireland. Mr. Davitt addressed himself 
te Mr. Parnell on the subject because 
those whom Mr. Davitt and Mr. Parnell 
controlled had the power to stop crime. 


Mr. Davitt asked the hon. Member 
for Cork to use his influence for 
that purpose. “I did not make 


any speeches in such sense,” said the 
hon. Member for Cork, “because my 
engagements had come to an end”— 
meaning he had come to the end of the 
speeches he had arranged to make. 
What answer is that, when speaking 
on behalf of a great power controlling 
Ireland, and when agrarian crime and 
outrage was rife and directed, too, not 
against the hated class of landlords, but 
inflicted on the poorest class of those the 
organisation pretended to protect. The 
denunciations by Mr. Davitt were, how- 
ever, accompanied by expressions 
representing the avoidance of crime 
as desirable as a matter of policy rather 
than a moral obligation. Davitt, how- 
ever, did set himself to work to 
denounce the crimes in this qualified 
manner, but with that exception I do 
not find at this crucial time any denunei- 
ation from those who at that time held 
power in Ireland. One witness was 
called, the most powerful we could call— 
Mr. Davitt—and even he had to stand 
forth as a witness to condemn those 
men. Mr. Davitt wrote a letter, which 
appeared in the Standard in May, 1882, 
respecting the suggestion that the Irish 
leaders should undertake a pilgrimage 
to denounce crime, in which he said— 


‘‘ You next call upon my friends and myself 
to employ our recovered liberty to give the 
world solid and unanswerable guarantees of the 
loathing with which we regard all forms of 
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outrage by making afresh pilgrimage through 
the country, and to never desist from 
denouncing assassination until these hideous 
crimes are exorcised from the land. I agree 
with you, Sir, that such a pilgrimage ought to 
be made even now. Hadit been made before it 
is my firm belief that the terrible tragedy of the 
Phenix Park and many another tragedy, 
which, though it has not attracted so much 
attention, has wrung heartstrings as bitterly, 
would never have occurred. Why have there 
not been such pilgrimages? Let the facts 
answer so far, at least, as\I am concerned. From 
the first initiation of the Land League I warned 
Irish people against outrages as the greatest 
danger of the movement.” 

Yes, Sir, such a pilgrimage might have 
stayed not only the attack on the Repre- 
sentatives of the Government ; it would 


also have stayed the attacks on the 
men of the hillsides who were being 
shot down, and whose fate wrung 
many heart strings just as much as heart 
strings were wrung by the death of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. There is- one 
observation I ought to make in respect of 
that letter, that from October, 1881, 
until May, 1882, the hon. Member for 
Cork had been in Kilmainham. But 
look at the records of crime that existed 
up to October, 1881, and we shall find 
that the maximum of crime existed 
during 1881. Where were the pilgrims 
then? There was freedom of action and 
freedom of power, be the policy right or 
wrong pursued at that time, and it was 
because these pilgrimages were not made 
and because the hands that had the 
power to stay crime would not do so, 
that appeals were made to put the Act of 
1881 into force. But I pass from this 
topic. The hon. and learned Member 
for Hackney, like the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, has 
said that these crimes were the natural 
outcome of semi-starvation, of distress, 
and of evictions. That theory has been 
found to be incorrect. If you compare 
the evictions that took place in the great 
famine years from 1849 to 1851 and the 
crime that then existed with the evic- 
tions and crime in the years 1880-1882, 
you will find that in the former period 
there were 14 evictions to every 


‘agrarian crime, while in the latter the 


proportion is about 1°3 evictions to one 
crime. This proves that step by step, 
where the Land League existed, crime 
increased, and we know the truth now 


of the remark that “crime dogged the | shall 
It! not he be influenced if he thought 


footateps of the Land League.” 
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has been proved that this increas: of 
crime is not a question of the distress or 
of the evictions,. but that wherever 
the Land League existed and held 
power crime spread, as had been said, 
like wildfire. Therefore, I say that the 
finding of the Judges on this point is 
amply justified. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian has said that, to sum 
up the case in the language of Lord 
Chatham, the actions were the action of 
liberty as against oppression. There is 
alsoanother speech which Iread with great 
regret—the speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Aberdeen, 
in which he is reported to have said— 
‘*Who would blame those. who had co 
perated, however much they disapproved the 
agency, with the societies that were using 
assassination as their means ?”? 
[Mr. Bryce dissented.| I understood 
that my hon. Friend does not accept the 
report as it appears, and therefore [ will 
not rely on those words, but I think 
there was something of substance in the 
report I have read. There was some- 
thing of substance in it, so far as 
the saying that a _ revolutionary 
party may use agents which they 
would not wish to use at any other 
time. I hope that doctrine will not be 
carried too far, for the danger of it is 
great. It is a doctrine which justifies 
the existence of terrible agencies. The 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian has 
said that all that occurred might be 
summed up as representing the action of 
liberty against oppression. He was 
speaking of his Government in the 
years 1880-82. If it be that the 
Government of the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite’ shall ever be more tyran- 
nical in Ireland than the Government of 
1880-82, may we not expect that similar 
occurrences may take. place, and be 
regarded as justified if this argument 
be true? If this is the act of those 
who are oppressed against tyrants, if 
this be liberty fighting against oppression, 
do you not think that the theory used in 
this House now will be relied on by those 
who hereafter commit similar acts to those 
that were committed in 1880-82? May 
not the weighty words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
quicken the action of many a doubtful 
man when he is thinking whether he 
commit crime or not—may 
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that all that had been done in the past 
represented the emblem of a glorious 
struggle of liberty against tyranny, 
against oppression? When we are told 
that there may be justification for deal- 
ing with societies of assassination that is 
another question. Let moralists. decide 
that. ‘But if you are using such weapons 
as these, do not tell us that your agitation 
is aConstitutional agitation. I accept 
the theory that there have been in the 
past men who may have usurped the 
power of Government, but they have 
borne the consequences, and claimed to be 
treated as men who would receive the 
triumph of their caus? if they won and 
who would suffer the penalty if they 
lost. If the agitation is only Constitu- 
tional you have no right to tell us at the 
same time that the crime committed was 
only the natural outcome of a struggle 
between liberty and oppression. I well 
recollect the most eloquent appeal of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to set their 
prejudices on one side, and his appeal to 
their bett2r judgment in the stillness of 
their chambers. I, too, appeal to you, 
but not as Party men, for it is not 
to a Party that the appeal should 
be made. That appeal should be made 
to a people. And the people I appeal 
to are the loyal population of this country, 
the men who are loyal, not only to the 
name and the symbol of the Crown— 
to them an empty symbol—but loyal to 
the institutions and to the Constitution of 
thiscountry. TothemI appeal. I appeal 
tothem in their better judgment, that 
they shall, in their chambers, as my right 
hon. Friend has said, ponder and com- 
mune with themselves, and I believe 
their judgment and their prayer will be 
that to men who have so acted and to 
doctrines such as have been propounded 
in this House no power shall ever be 
given to control the loyal subjects of 
the Queen. 

*(6.16.) Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife 
K.): Nothing can be more repugnant 
to me than to enter into a public contro- 
versy with the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and 
I trust that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will not think that I am 
wanting in respect to him if I leave many 
of his most disputable propositions to be 
dealt with by subsequent speakers. But 
there is one general observation which 
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I must make about the speech of my 
right hon. and learned Friend. I could 
not help thinking as I listened to it how far 
we have travelled from the starting-point 
of this inquiry. Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man ever by chance read a publication 
called Parnellism and Crime? He has 
given us to-night a very interesting and 
ingenious disquisition on the theory of 
revolution, and the relation between 
crime on one side and agitation and 
distress on the other, and he has applied 
his theory to the state of Ireland in 1879 
and 1880. But that topic was urged in 
this House with at least as much force 
by the late Mr. Forster in February, 1883. 
What was the rest of my right hon, 
Friend’s speech? It consisted of a 
reference to, anda vindication of, his 
protége Le Caron, the Horan letter, 
and the disappearance of the books— 
topics not one of which could have been 
alluded to in Parnellism and Crime, but 
which were purely an afterthought, and 
if the whole of my right hon. Friend’s 
contentions were made out it would not 
carry the authors of that publication one 
step nearer their conclusion. What was 
the charge in support of which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman and the 
Attorney General opposite exerted all 
their powers for a period of nearly a 
year? It was this—that the Land 
League was nothing but a cloak, a pre- 
text, for a system of organised treason 
and outrage, committed, it is true, in 
detail by subordinate agents, but con- 
trived, controlled, and paid for by men 
who still sit among us as Colleagues in this 
House. Was that or was it not the 
charge? The right hon. Gentleman 
will not deny that that was the 
charge. Has that charge been found 
proved or has it not? I appeal to the Re- 
port of the Commission, and if, as we con- 
tend, and I am certain that my right hon. 
and learned Friend as a fair-minded man 
would not deny, that charge in every 
one of its particulars has been found 
by the Judges to be disproved, I must 
confess that it is to many of us, sitting on 
this side of the House, a matter not only 
for regret but for surprise that my right 
hon. and learned Friend, of all men, is 
going to cast his vote against the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian. For if such a 
| charge has been preferred, and persisted 
in, and disproved, I should have thought 
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that my right hon. and learned Friend 
would have been the first man to say 
that this House ought not to withhold 
reprobation from the calumniators, or 
sympathy from those’ whose characters 
have at last been cleared. I pass from 
that speech, but I cannot but feel that I 
owe an apology to the House for the 
intrusion into the debate of another 
lawyer who has acted as an advocate 
before the Special Commission. I can 
assure the House—and I believe that 
I am expressing the feelings of my hon. 
and learned Friends beside me—that 1 
would most gladly have remained silent. 
If the relation of counsel and client still 
existed between me and any of the in- 
criminated Members, or if any personal 
or private interest disabled me from 
forming an impartial opinion on the 
issue before the House, I would have 
abstained. But our interposition in the 
debate is not only justified, but necessi- 
tated by the action of the Government. 
What are the Government doing? The 
Government are inviting the House to 
undertake a judicial review of a vast 
number of grave and complicated findings, 
without at the same time providing the 
House with any authentic or accessible 
record of the charges in relation to 
which these findings were made, or of 
the evidence upon which they were 
based. That is the position, and it 
becomes, therefore, the duty of those of 
us who have been couns2l in the case, 
inasmuch as we are necessarily familiar 
both with the accusations and the mat- 
ters proved, to afford such assistance as 
is in our power to enable the House 
to perform the duty which the Govern- 
ment has, in my opinion, gratui- 
tously and wantonly cast upon it. 
I cannot hope to add to the general con- 
siderations stated the other night by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, nor can I add much to the 
specific criticism on the details of the 
case made with such admirable force and 
cogency by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Hackney. But since 
then the Attorney General has spoken, 
and has introduced some matters of 
which I am bound to take notice. 
I confess that I approach the hon. and 
learned Gentleman on this question 
with some diffidence and apprehension. 
My hon. and learned Friend appears to 
me to have got into a state of moral 
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terise as morbid. He fancies, or 
seems to fancy, that on this side of 
the House there is something in the 
nature of a criminal conspiracy to 
single him out for attack and to take 
away his professional character. For 
my own part, I know of no such con- 
spiracy, and if it exists I am certainly 
not a party to it. I have never said, and 
as far as I know, my hon. and learned 
Friends near me have never said, that in 
his conduct of the case, whatever com- 
plaints we may have had to make—and 
they have been many and grievous—the 
Attorney General dverstepped the 
bounds of professional duty. It may be 
the duty of an advocate to put forward 
charges which may ultimately turn out 
to be unfounded. It may even be within 
the duty of an advocate—but I hope 
that it has not often happened—when 
those charges, under the stress of a 
judicial inquiry, crumble into dust, upon 
the instructions of his client to make 
such an expression of regret as the 
Attorney General made in this case— 
an expression of regret which will, I 
venture to say, live in the forensic annals 
of this country as a classical instance of a 
shabby and ungenerous apology. But 
we are not now in the Royal Courts of 
Justice. We are on a different platform, 
The Attorney General, when he rose 
and spoke last night, spoke, not as a 
counsel for the Z7%imes, but as a Member 
of this House, and the occupant of a 
high and distinguished post in Her 
Majesty’s Government. His tongue was 
no longer inspired, and his hands were 
no longer tied by instructions from Mr. 
Soames. For my own part, I must 
confess: that, remembering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, when I saw the 
hon. and learned Gentleman come 
to the Table, I watched with anxiety, and 
waited with confident expectation, for 
such an expression of sympathy from 
the Attorney General with those who 
had been unjustly accused, and of joy 
at their acquittal, as would have be- 
fitted the office as well as the man. 
But I listened in vain. The Attorney 
General made a long speech, a great 
part of which was devoted to the vindi- 
cation of his own professional character, 
while the remainder, so far as 1 could 
appreciate it, amounted to a” suggestion 
that the Commissioners might, and indeed 
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ought, to have found a great deal more 
adversely to the respondents. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, towards the con- 
clusion of hisspeech, interjected afrigidand 
meagre congratulation that the hon. 
Member for Cork and some of his Col- 
leagues had not been found guilty of 
complicity in the Phoenix Park mnrders. 
The Phoenix Park murders! But that 
was only one count, and, in my opinion, 
not the heaviest count in the indictment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
charge was that in the case ofeveryagra- 
rian murder in Ireland for a period of 
three years, these men were implicated 
either as principals or as accessories 
before or after the fact. That is the 
charge of which the Commissioners 
acquitted the accused, aud which the 
Attorney General has not even thought 
worthy of mention in a single sentence. 
I must now deal with one or two state- 
ments made by the Attorney General. I 
confess that I was very much startled— 
incommon with everybody on this side 
of the House—by the hon. and learned 
Member's assertion that never, directly 
or indirectly, in or out of the House, has 
he expressed any opinion of his own as 
to the case of the forged letters. I hold 
in my hand the volume of Hansard in 
which there is the report of a speech 
made by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
manon theSecond Reading of the Charges 
and Allegations Bill, and I find at- 
tributed to the Attorney General this 
statement— 

“The whole of the case I opened I was 
prepared to prove, and if Iam counsel for the 
Times again shall be prepared to prove; the 
evidence is available if it is wanted, but I 
should be unworthy of my position if I allowed 
myself touse it for any other purpose.” 

It is impossible not to construe this state- 
ment in the light of a passage which 
appeared immediately after the trial of 
“Q’Donnell v. Walter” in a leading 
article inthe 7imes. The article said— 

“These charges agaiust Mr. Parnell have 
been formulated in open Court by the head of 
the English Bar, a man whose eminence, per- 
sonal, professional, and official, offers an 
absolute guarantee that in his trained 
judgment he has the means of proving what 
he says.” 

Sir R. WEBSTER: What is the date 
of that ? 

*Mr. ASQUITH: The 7th of July. But 
after what my hon. and learned Friend 
said last night I will accept his assurance 
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that he did not intend to vouch his 
opinion in this House. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I never did. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: Litera scripta manet. 
The Attorney General knows perfectly 
well the rule of law, which is also the 
rule of common sense, that a men’s words 
must be understood in the sense in which 
they would be understood by an ordinary 
hearer of average intelligence. 

Str R. WEBSTER: I beg the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s pardon. I was 
speaking on the occasion to which he 
refers in answer to a personal attack 
made upon me by three Members of Par- 
liament, the Members for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt), York (Mr. Lockwood), and 
South Hackney (Sir C. Russell), and if 
that speech be read, it will be seen that 
I did not then, or at any time, pledge my 
personal opinion or refer to it. I stated 
what I was prepared to prove as the 
counsel for the Zimes. With regard to 
the leading article, I never saw it, I 
never heard of it, and I never knew of 
its contents until it was read this 
night. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is not quite accurate 
in the latter statement, because on the Ist 
of March, 1889, my hon. Friend the Mem- 
berfor Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) put 
to him a question on the very subject. I 
will remind the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man of the answer he gave. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Read the question 
and answer. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Member 
asked if the Attorney General repudiated 
the responsibility cast upon him by the 
article in question. The Attorney 
General replied that he did not recollect 
the article, but would look it up and 
answer on Monday. He did not give the 
answer on Monday. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: The question was 
never put. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s statement just now was that 
he had never heard of the article. But 
I will return to the point from which I 
was diverted by the Attorney General’s 
interruption. I assert that, whatever 
the Attorney General’s intention may 
have been, there was no doubt of the 
sense in which his words were under- 
stood, and I am perfectly certain there 
would have been none of the enthusiasm 
which there was, and none of the zeal 
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and determination in the passing of the 
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of suppressing evidence is based on the 


Bill, if the great majority of hon. Mem- | absence cf the Land League books, or a 


bers opposite had not believed that the 
Attorney General, the head of the Bar, a 
lawyer whose competence and distinction 
no one presumes to question, had pledged 
his opinion that, to use the language of 
the Times “in his trained judgment” 
these matters were capable of proof. I 
must pass to another statement of the 
Attorney General’s in relation to his 
controversy with the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney as to the Attorney 
General’s speech at Oxford the other day. 
Iam not going to enter into the details 
of that controversy. It appears to me 
that the Attorney General's grievance 
against the hon. and learned Member 
for Hackney is thatmy hon. and learned 
Friend thought the Attorney General 
meant what he said. From the Attorney 
General’s explanation it appears that he 
did not say what he meant. By the 
interpolation of a date here, and by the 
expansion of a phrase there, and by that 
process alone, can the Attorney General’s 
reported words be brought into ac- 
cordance with what he intended to say. 
This is really becoming a serious public 
question. The text of the Attorney 
General’s speeches is almost as much in 
need of revision and commentary as 
the tragedies of Aischylus. The Solicitor 
General, who is sitting by his Colleague, 
has recently published a volume of his 
own speeches. A very interesting and 
valuable work it is. I would suggest to 
my hon. and learned Friend that he 
should now devote his leisure to editing 
the speeches of his colleague. 1 come 
to one of the arguments of the Attorney 
General, reinforced, as it has been, in some 
points at any rate, by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury. The Attorney General alleges 
that the Nationalist Members and 
those who represented them were 
guilty of a wilful and _ intentional 
suppression of evidence. I should 
have thought the question of the 
suppression of evidence was a delicate 
and dangerous topic, which the 
Attorney General would have had 
the good judgment to avoid. - However, 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
raised the question, I will ask the 
House to see how the matter stands on 
the one side and the other. The charge 
VOL. CCCXLII. [raiep sezis.] 





portion of them, for a period of tw 
years, and on the almost complete 
absence of the Land League corres- 
pondence and documents. Have hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ever seriously 
considered what the Land League was? 
It has been treated by the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury as though it 
was a Joint Stock Company, with a 
regular directorate, which kept its 
accounts and had them inspected and 
audited from time to time, and in whose 
office the most apple-pie order. prevailed. 
The Land League was a body which 
from very small beginnings rapidly and 
suddenly became a vast organisation, 
overspreading the whole country. Its 
executive consisted for the most part of 
untrained and unskilled men, totally 
incapable of keeping pace with its rapid 
growth, and just when things were 
being got in hand one after another the 
heads of that organisation—first Mr. 
Davitt, then Mr. Dillon, and ultimately 
Mr. Parnell, and every one of the 
leading members—were put into prison 
ander Mr. Forster’s Act. The hon. 
Member for Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
described before the Commissioners how 
he went to the offices of the Land League 
in September, 1881, and found them in 
a state of complete disorganisation and 
chaos, hundreds and even thousands of 
unopened letters, no system of book- 
keeping, and everything in confusion. 
What happened then? The League was 
on the eve of suppression. Wind was 
got of the intentions of the Government, 
and naturally enough the officers seized 
every available document, and ran out 
of the country as fast as their legs could 
carry them. What has become of the 
documents? It has been suggested that 
they are still in existence, and that 
some one is deliberately keeping them 
out of the way. So far as I know there 
is not a tittle of evidence in support of 
thatsuggestion. Statements were made on 
affidavit by the Irish Members which traced 
those documents to the possession of named 
persons in whose custody they last were. 
One of them was Mr. Brady ; another 
was Mr. Moloney. Those persons were 
not called by the Times, although 
some of them at least were in Court, 
ready to go into the witness-box, 
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or to answer any questions the Com- 
missioners might think it of importance 
to put to them. Where, then, lies the 
responsibility, if there is any, of their 
non-production ? The right hon. Member 
for Bury has in great detail complained 
of the non-production of the cash-book of 
the English Land League. Why did he 
want to see the cash-book ? Because that 
infamous man the convict Delaney, 
whose testimony the Judges have from 
beginning to end discredited, for the 
purpose of supporting that part of the 
Times’ case which alleged that the 
Invincibles were a branch of the Land 
League, and that the leaders of the Land 
League were implicated in the Phoenix 
Park murders, swore that Egan, Brennan, 
@ man who was in prison at the time, 
and Frank Byrne, the Secretary of the 
English Land League, had been over in 
Dublin, concocting with Brady and the rest, 
and providing the funds for, that terrible 
conspiracy. The Judges have discredited 
that testimony in every point. Does my 
right hon. and learned Friend mean 
to suggest that for the purpose of making 
good that part of the 7'%imes’ case which, 
though it was never withdrawn from the 
inquiry, the Commissioners had found to 
be totally unfounded—that for that pur- 
pose, and that purpose alone, that book 
ought to have been produced? There is 
one other matter in relation to these 
documents to which I must refer, and 
that is Mr. Parnell’s refusal to disclose 
the accounts kept by Mr. Monroin Paris. 
With all respect to the Tribunal, I ven- 
ture to say that a more impertinent 
request was never made. It was not 
suggested, and could not be suggested, 
that the disclosure of that account would 
show in detail how the money was 
expended; and the inspection was 
sought by the Times simply for 
the purpose of ascertaining what 
was the extent of the pecuniary 
resources of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. When the Conservative Party 
is ready to disclose the accounts of the 
Carlton Club and the Primrose League, 
which I believe are never audited, then 
I will agree that it was unreasonable for 
the hon. Member for Cork to refuse to dis- 
close the pecuniary resources of his Party. 
So stands the case in relation to the 
suppression of evidence on the one side. 
Now let us look at it on the other. My 
Mr. Asquith 
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hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Hackney last night distinctly challenged 
the Attorney General to give some ex- 
planation of the conduct of his witness 
Houston in relation to the destruction of 
his documents. The Attorney General 
spoke for two hours, but never alluded 
to the subject. Houston was the pur- 
veyor of the forged letters, the efficient 
cause of Parnellism and Crime, and the 
chief witness of the Times. Houston 
was the person who sent that wretched 
man Pigott—more sinned against than 
sinning—upon his fatal quest. From time 
to time, whilst Pigott was making his 
journeys, real or imaginary, in search of 
compromising documents, he communi- 
cated by letter and telegram with 
Houston. At the time of the opening of 
the Commission these letters and _tele- 
grams were in Houston’s possession. He 
was subpoenaed as a witness, and the 
effect of the subpoena was to make it his 
duty to preserve intact and unimpaired 
every scrap of material evidence in his 
possession. Houston knew also that 
Pigott had been subpoenaed. He also 
became aware, a very few days after the 
Commission first sat, that the forgery of 
the suspected letters was attributed to 
Pigott. He became aware, further, that 
it was alleged that Pigott had confessed 
the forgery to the senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) and other 
Gentlemen. Knowing these facts, 
Houston deliberately availed himself of 
the long interval — November and 
December—which the TZimes’ counsel 
interposed between the commencement 
of the inquiry and its real object to tear 
in pieces and burn every scrap of Pigott’s 
communications to him. In the whole 
history of our judicial proceedings there 
is no parallel instance of a contempt of 
Court so gross and unprovoked. It is 
true that what I am saying may be novel 
and startling intelligence to many hon. 
Members opposite, for there is not a line, 
not a suggestion, on the subject in the 
Judges’ Report. I can understand the 
view of the Commissioners. From their 
point of view the Irish Members, 
and not the Zimes, were implicated. 
But in this House the position 
is very different. The Times stand 
at the Bar here, except in as far as 
the Commissioners have expressly ac- 
quitted them of calumny and falsehood ; 
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and if we are to come to the suppression 
and mutilation of evidence, I assert, upon 
the facts I have stated, that the offence 
of the Land L2ague, if there was any, 
was venial and slight indeed as compared 
with the offence of the leading witness of 
the Times. I now come to another 
charge—that connected with the Horan 
letter. I assert that any man who reads 
that letter without prepossession, and 
endeavours to put a fair construction 
oa its language, will see on the very face 
of it that it referred to an exceptional 
transaction. The writer, undoubtedly 
the Secretary of a local branch, said— 
““T beg to direct your attention to a matter 
of a private character, which I attempted to 


explain to you when I was in Dublin at the 
Convention.”’ 


Then he went on— 


“No one knows the persons but the doctor 
and myself and the members of that society.”’ 
What do those words point to? They 
point clearly to the fact that these 
injured persons were members of some 
secret society, not the League ; and the 
Secretary, I agree most improperly, was 
endeavouring to obtain a grant from the 
funds of the League, to compensate men 
who do not appear to have been members 
of the League at all. The Judges have 
apparently based their extraordinary 
finding— 


‘‘ That the respondents made compensation to 
sion of crime ’”’— 


on the absence of the documents and 
books of the League, and the presumption 
now made for the first time, as far as I 
know, in any English Judicial Tribunal, 
that a man who is not proved to be 
innocent must be held to be guilty. 
But this does not exhaust the matter. 
Not one of the respondents was present 
at the meeting of the executive of the 
League when the Horan grant was made. 
Not one of them was Shown to have had 
any knowledge of the matter, directly or 
indirectly. The statements attributed 
by the Commissioners to Mr. Ferguson 
and Mr. Biggar, that similar applications 
had been made on previous occasions and 
sometimes granted, at others refused, are, 
in my humble judgment, wholly unsup- 
ported by any evidence before the Com- 
missioners. But that is not all; for 
every one of the respondents put into the 
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witness-box was asked in examination-in- 
chief whether he had ever been a party 
to such a payment, and swore that 
he had not. I now come to another 
matter which is of grave importance, at 
any rate in the opinion of the Attorney 
General and the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury. The Attorney Gene- 
ral was very indignant at the suggestion 
that the Commissioners have discovered 
nothing new. He said— 

‘‘ Why, the Report has revealed for the first 
time the secret connection between the Clan-na- 


Gael of America and the Nationalists of Ire- 
land.” 


Ishall refrain from dealing in detail with 
the question of the morality or immorality 
of receiving subscriptions through the 
Irish World ; but I ask the House to study 
the evidence respecting the Clan-na-Gael. 
That Body is referred to by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as if it consists 
of a body of sworn assassins, whose sole 
object is, by dynamite and other infernal 
methods, to take life in this country and 
damage property. But what is the evi- 
dence in support of all this? It consists 
entirely of statements of Le Caron, whom 
I will admit for this purpose to be a wit- 
ness of truth, and sheaves of circulars 
tendered in evidence by Le Caron and 
received by the Commissioners upon some 
principle which, up to the present mo- 
ment, I confess, I have been unable to 


|understand. I do not object to their 


persons who had been injured in the commis- | 


having been received, because a more 


grotesque and ridiculous collection of 


balderdash was never foisted upon a 
Judicial Tribunal. What do the circulars 
consist of ? Most of them of transparently 
foolish cryptograms, puerile transposi- 
tions of letters, and a mass of mysterious 
threats of terrible things which it is per- 
fectly obvious were merely explosions 
of rhetoric. Now, if I may say so, with- 
out offence to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Memberfor North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson), whom we see oppo- 
site, and whom we heard with so much 
pleasure last night, I should say I 
detect in point of style and expression a 
strong family resemblance between the 
circulars of the Clan-na-Gael and his 
familiar and much-appreciated rhetoric. 
In both there is a great wealth of adjec- 
tives, considerable recklessness of asser- 
tion, and the one, in my judgment, mean 
about as much or as little as the other. 
M 2 
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Revolutionists, serious revolutionists, 
whether actual or contingent, revolu- 
tionists who mean business, do not 
spend their lives in writing long-winded 
circulars or in vapouring upon platforms. 
Now there is no evidence whatever 
that more than a very small fraction of 
this Body called the Clan-na-Gael—which 
primarily appears to be nothing more 
than a national friendly society, as 
we should call it in this country— 
there is no evidence that more than a 
very small fraction of the persons con- 
nected with this Body ever had any 
intention that dynamite should be used. 
Le Caron professed to have been in the 
confidence of the most extreme section 
of the Clan-na-Gael. He was trans- 
mitting every post one of these circulars 
—verbosa et grandis epistola—to his 
friend Mr. Anderson, in London, with a 
long covering letter of his own. I see 
the Home Secretary sitting opposite. I 
should like toknow whether he, or any one 
conversant with the administration of the 
Governmentof this country during the last 
10 years, can point to one single case in 
which a dynamite explosion has been 
prevented, or in which the perpetrators 
of a dynamite explosion have been 
detected and brought to justice, through 
information supplied by Le Caron? Hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen know very 
well they cannot —or rather I suspect 
they do. But, Sir, if it were the fact 
that these men were the bloodthirsty 
and raving monsters Le Caron repre- 
sented them to have been, if it were the 
fact that the explosions which occurred 


could have been traced even by 
suspicion and conjecture to the emis- 
saries of the Clan-na-Gael, how is 


it that this devoted spy, over whose 
loyal and patriotic services my right hon. 
and learned Friend almost shed tears, 
was unable to give his employers any- 
thing for their money, except sheafs and 
reams of bombastic circulars? The 
thing speaks for itself. And I will go 
further. The Commissioners in their 
Report deal with this mater; they 
refer to the explosion at London 
Bridge, and to the trial of Thomas 
Gallagher and others for plotting to over- 
awe Parliament ; and the Commissioners 
do not find that in either case there was 
any connection with the Clan-na-Gael. 
The only connection they suggest is that 
Mr, Asquith 
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in the explosion at London Bridge the 
man Lomasney, who is believed to have 
perpetrated it, is supposed to have 
perished, and “ his family was afterwards 
supported by the Clan-na-Gael.” That 
is the only evidence, affirmative and 
direct, that can assist them. Indeed, 
it is extremely probable that the Clan-na- 
Gael sought to take credit for an explo- 
sion with which they had no concern 
whatever. During the Commission one 
of the counsel on the other side read 
from an American newspaper an account 
of how certain American-Irish, on hearing 
of an explosion in this country, affected 
an air of mystery about it, but none of 
them ventured to claim any credit for it, 
and ultimately some one went to the 
office of O'Donovan Rossa—who has 
always been considered a man _repre- 
senting the most dangerous enemies to 
England—and found him with a small 
coterie of friends toying with one or two 
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‘dynamite bombs that lay on the table 


before him. When questioned, this melo- 
dramatic miscreant was obliged to admit 
that he had had no direct share in the 
explosion ; but he intimated that before 
many years were over he, too, should be 
able to show what he could do. The 
whole thing, if you come to scrutinise it, 
is to a very large extent a mare’s nest. 
The Attorney General told us last night 
that Mr. Parnell had admitted that he 
sympathised with dynamite. That is an 
accusation which, so far as I know, was 
never made during the whole course of 
the inquiry. It is not to be found asa 
personal charge against the hon. Member 
for Cork ; it is not to be found in Par- 
nellism and Crime ,; it has been reserved 
to the Attorney General, after the con- 
clusion of the inquiry, and after the 
Report has been made, for the first time 
to formulate it. And what is the evi- 
dence on which he makes so grave a 
suggestion? It is that in a newspaper 
called the Jrishmén in February, 1885, 
an article appeared in which the writer 
stated that Mr. Parnell did right not to 
denounce dynamite. What is the pro- 
cess of reasoning by which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman arrives at his con- 
clusion? Who was the writer of the 
article ? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
does not tell us what is Mr. Parnell’s 
responsibility for ‘the article. -He 
was a shareholder in and perhaps 4 
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director of a company which some years 
before purchased this paper; but Mr. 
Parnell, it will be remembered, swore 
that he had no knowledge of the con- 
tinued existence of the paper—a state- 
ment indirectly corroborated by a cir- 
cumstance referred to by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, namely, that 
Lord Spencer and the officials of Dublin 
Castle were not aware that it existed. 
The Commission did not find that Mr. 
Parnell had any knowledge of the articles 
that were being published in this paper ; 
and the whole responsibility laid upon 
him in this matter is a constructive re- 
sponsibility, which might be sufficient in 
a civil action, but which furnishes a very 
slender foundation for the charge that 
has been made. And now, before I sit 
down, I should like, by the permission 
of the House, to summarise the charges 
which the Commissioners found to be 
proved, so far as they are matters of fact, 
and therefore tit subjects for judicial 
investigation. They are that some of the 
respondents did join the Land League 
hoping thereby to promote the indepen- 
dence of Ireland ; that all the respondents 
took part in a conspiracy ; that all 
the respondents advocated and practised 
boycotting; that all were parties to 
defending persons who were accused of 
crime and committed for trial but not yet 
found guilty; that the respondents 
obtained co-operation and _ pecuniary 
support from the American-Irish, many 
of whom were admitted to be physical 
force men, while at the same time it is 
found that none of the respondents were 
aware that the extreme section of the 
Clan-na-Gael had anything to do with con- 
trolling the operations of their organisa- 
tion. These are findings of fact, and for 
my part I should be prepared to accept 
them every one, and it would not make 
the least difference in my estimate of the 
moral character of any Member. Which 
of these things is to be imputed to a man 
as a matter of moral blame? Many 
patriots, for good reasons or bad, in all 
times and at all stages of the world’s 
history have desired the independence of 
their:country. j- Many have taken part in 
conspiracies. Up to 1875 every Member 
of a Trade Union in this country 
was obnoxious to that charge. The 
respondents advocated and practised 
boycotting ; a weapon of defence which 
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| may be abused, and unquestionably in 


Treland it has been, but in itself and by 
itself a perfectly legitimate instrument 
of self-defence. They defended prisoners 
in a country where we know that the 
administration of justice, whether by 
resident magistrates or by juries carefully 
selected, does not command the confidence 
and enlist the co-operation of the mass 
of the people. They appealed for assist- 
ance to their expatriated fellow-country- 
men in America; they were ready to 
receive innocent contributions for 
innocent purposes from persons who 
might or might not have ulterior designs 
of their own. Where is the moral 
offence of that? What is there to pre- 
vent me if I were going to use money 
for a Constitutional and legitimate pur- 
pose, if I received it upon the express 
understanding that it was to be used for 
that purpose only, from taking it from 
the veriest criminal under Heaven? If 
the Judges had confined themselves to 
these findings of fact, I should not have 
hesitated to adopt their Report. But 
they have mixed these findings with a 
number of findings upon questions which 
are pure matters of opinion. They have 
given their views on the connection 
between boycotting and the increase of 
crime and between coercion and the 
decrease ofcrime. On this point the 
Judges say— 

“Tt has been suggested that the decrease of 
crime which took place after July, 1882, was 
to be attributed to the conciliatory effects of 
the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, which had 
become law on April 18, 1882. We must 
remark, in answer to this suggestion, that the 
Land Act of 1881, which has been described by 
tbe counsel for the respondents as ‘the first 
great charter for the Irish tenant class,’ had no 
such effect, and, in our judgment, the sugges- 
tion is not well-founded.’’ 


Ishould like to ask the opinion of those 
who were actually responsible for the 
administration of Ireland during the 
three years after July, 1882— Lord 
Spencer, the right hon. Member for 
Bridgeton, and Sir Robert Hamilton, 
now Governor of Tasmania. I am con- 
vinced that, while every one of them will 
acknowledge, or claim that the Crimes 
Act of 1882 was of great service in un- 
earthing the terrible murder conspiracies 
which grew up during the imprisonment 
of the Land League leaders, they will, 
at the same time, with one voice declare 
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the result of the Land Act of 1881 and 
the Arrears Act of 1882. On apoint 
like this, which is matter of opinion and 
not of fact, I would rather take the judg- 
ment of three practical politicians than 
that of the most erudite lawyers on the 
Bench. What is the sum and substance of 
the whole matter ? Icould have hoped that 
this was an affair which might have been 
lifted above the region of Party contro- 
versy, and that the Government would 
have taken the opportunity of acting in 
a spirit which should be, I will not say 
magnanimous, but just and wise. 
Charges of personal complicity with crime 
have been preferred and persisted in 
against a number of Members of this 
House. Every one of those charges has 
beendirectlyand emphatically disproved. 
There is no dispute on either side of the 
House as to the correctness of the Com- 
missioners’ finding upon all these points. 
What then, in these circumstances, was 
the proper thing to do? Surely for the 
Government to have invited the House 
—the guardians of whose honour they 
are—without distinction of person or 
party to join in a great act of reparation, 
as to which, so far as personal complicity 
with crime is concerned, every one of us 
is agreed. If the Government had 
brought forward such a Motion, I believe 
that a large majority of Members op- 
posite would have been glad to support 
it. Butthe Government have refused to 
take that course. They have refused to 
these men, incriminated, vilified, and now 
acquitted, the formal acknowledgment 
by this House of the vindication of their 
character, unless they and we are content 
at the same time to accept as true, 
and adopt as our own, a mass of 
judicial obiter dicta upon a number of 
most intricate and complicated questions 
in economic, social, and political science. 
There is, admittedly, no precedent for such 
a course, and it is of the worst example 
for the future. ; For my part, I shall vote 
without hesitation against the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and I am 
confident that if it is carried—as carried 
it will be by a Party majority—it will be 
one of the first duties of the Parliament 
which shall succeed, following the better 
precedents of the past, to expunge from 
the Journals a record which will be a 
standing reproach, so long as it remains, 
Mr. Asquith 
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that the tranquillising of the country was | 
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to the generosity and fairness of the 
House of Commons. 

*(7.20.) Mr. C. HALL (Cambridge, 
Chesterton): My hon. and _ learned 
Friend who has just sat down stated at 
the commencement cof his speech that 
the Government were inviting the House 
to make a judicial review of this Report. 
Sir, that is not my view; but I con- 
fess that, knowing as I did the great 
ability of my learned Friend and the 
intimate knowledge of the matter he had 
acquired, not only by means of a careful 
study of the facts, but by having been 
engaged as counsel before the Commis- 
sion, I thought we had a right to expect 
that, from him, at least, we should get 
that impartial view of the proceedings 
which has been so sadly wanting in the 
speeches of many hon. Members opposite. 
I wish, Sir, to call your attention not only 
to the terms of the Resolution, but also to 
the terms of the Amendment. It has 
already been pointed out that the Amend- 
ment suppresses part of that which 
ought to be stated if it is to be added to 
the Resolution. If I may make so bold, 
speaking in the presence of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), I may 
say I have very serious doubts whether the 
wording of the Amendment is the handi- 
work of the right hon.Gentleman. It bears 
a strong resemblance to the language of 
the cooked version of the findings which 
appeared in United Ireland the other 
day. [“Oh,oh!”] Surely, it must now 
be admitted to have been a cooked 
account. [“No, no!’] Not admitted! 
Why, even the Pall Mall Gazette 
described it as “cooking which was 
certainly foolish.” The Amendment 
indulges in a superabundance of hard 
words and a redundance of epithets which 
I think its author would have done well 
to avoid, especially if it is not to ke 
relegated to one of those cemeteries for 
books which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) has suggested in a 
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recent article will be necessary in the 
future. Sir, there has been a marked omis- 
sion on the other side of the House to 
deal with what I believe to be almost the 
gravest charge of all—the charge that 
the respondents invited the assistance 
and co-operation of, and accepted sub- 
scriptions of money from, known advocates 
of crime and dynamite. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for South 
Hackney (Sir C. Russell) drew up a list of 
what he submitted to the Judges were 
the charges in Parnellism and Crime. 
My learned Friend omitted that charge 
from the list. Whether he will suggest 
that it was not worth his attention I do 
not know ; but we know that after over- 
whelming evidence had been given in 
support of it, he felt bound to notice 
and deal with this serious charge. My 
hon. Friend in his speech the other night 
certainly did not go as far as his learned 
Colleague (Mr. Asquith) has done to-night. 
Nine-tenths of the speech of my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down were de- 
voted to a bitter personal attack on 
the Attorney General. We have got 
accustomed in this House to the 
complaints of hon. and learned Centle- 
men opposite that they have not had 
fair-play at the trial. Does any’ one 
doubt that if they had not fair-play 
they had only to appeal to the Judges and 
they would have got it. It seems to me 
that the debates and time of this House 
ought to be devoted to something of a 
broader character than the petty allega- 
tions made by Gentlemen opposite against 
my hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, which he has _ refuted so 
thoroughly. My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Hackney did not go as 
far as my hon. and learned Friend who 
has just sat down. He did not go so far 
as to suggest that the Clan-na-Gael was 
only a sort of Friendly Benefit Society, 
or a National Friendly Society. What 
the Member for Hackney did suggest 
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was that the action of the Clan-na-Gael 
was the action of a very insignificant 
section of a comparatively insignificant 
party, and that the attempts made to con- 
trol the prreeedings of the Land League 
absolutely failed. The Judges found 
directly the contrary. What was the 
finding !—- 


‘We are of opinion that the evidence proves 
that the Irish National League of America has 
been since the Philadelphia Convention (25th 
April, 1883) directed by the Clan-na-Gael, a 
Body actively engaged in promoting the use of 
dynamite for the destruction of men and pro- 
perty in England. It has been furtber proved 
that while, the Clan-na-Gael controlled and 
directed the Irish National League of America, 
the two Organisations concurrently collected 
sums amounting to more than £60,000 for a 
fund called the Parliamentary Fund, out of 
which payments have been made to Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament amounting in the year 1886 
to £7,556, and in 1887 to £10,500. It has not, 
however, been proved that Mr. Parnell or any 
of the respondents knew that the Clan-na-Gael 
had obtained the control over the Irish National 
League of America, or was collecting money 
tor the Parliamentary Fund, and the circulars 
of that Body, as well as the evidence of Le 
Caron, show that their operations were secret. 
But though it has not been proved that Mr. 
Parnell and the other respondents knew that 
the Clan-na-Gael controlled the League, or that 
the Clan-na-Gael was collecting money for the 
Parliamentary Fund, it has been proved that 
they invited and obtained the assistance and co- 
operation of the Physical Force Party in 
America, including the Clan-na-Gael, and in 
order to obtain that assistance abstained from 
repudiating or condemning the action of that 
Party. It has also been proved that the re- 
spondents invited the assistance and co-opera- 
tion, and accepted subscriptions from Patrick 
Ford, a known advocate of crime and the use of 
dynamite.”’ 


I should like the House to consider 
whether there was or was not any founda- 
tion for that finding, or whether it was 
merely a question, as has been suggested, 
of a few obiter dicta. I will give 
the respondents the benefit of 
the admission that the Judges found 
the respondents did not know that the 
Clan-na-Gael was collecting money or 
was controlling the operations of the 
Land League. The Judges, however, 
have found conclusively that the National 
League in America was directed after 
the Chicago Convention by the Clan-na- 
Gael. The Judges call the Clan-na-Gael 
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“a body actively engaged in promoting 
the use of dynamite for the destruction 
of life and property in England.” That 
is a pretty good specimen of a Friendly 
Benefit Society. They say it was “the 
corresponding organisation to the United 
Brotherhood of Ireland,” and they add—- 
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‘The object of this organisation, as stated 

in its constitution, was to aid the Irish people 
in the attainment of the complete and absolute 
independence of Ireland by the overthrow of 
English domination, a total separation from 
that country, the complete severance of all 
political connection with it, and the esvablish- 
ment of an independent Republic. It was to 
prepare unceasingly for an armed insurrection 
in Ireland, to have no interference, directly or 
indirectly, in politics, to act in concert with 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood in Irelend 
and Great Britain, and to assist it with money, 
war material, and men.” 
Well, Sir, that is the National Friendly 
Society of the hon. and learned Member, 
and I wish to be allowed to point out the 
nature of the close and intimate alliance 
between the Land League and the Clan- 
na-Gael. It is found that, it is not 
proved that, the respondents did not 
know of this intimate and _ close 
alliance. What the facts? We 
know that the Land League was founded 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
in America, and we have authority for 
saying this outside of this Report. We 
have the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt). 
He says— 


are 


What does he say ? 


“It was founded by the Member for Cork 
City.” 
The hon. Member for Cork went to 
America to found the Land League. 
Whom did he meet there? With whom 
did he associate { According to his own 
evidence, the only men in America who 
took an active part in the Irish move- 
ment were men who belong to the 
revolutionary physical force party. He 
has been confirmed in that by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 


who said in this House— 
Mr. C. Hall 


{COMMONS} . 
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(1888) Report. 
‘‘When they first set to work to organise 
the Land League, who were the agents by whom 
it was started and conducted? Why, they were 
notorious Fenians, many of whom had been 
convicted, whilst others were perfectly well 
known to have been connected with the 
Fenian conspiracy.” 
Now, what was the object of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork when he 
went to America to found the Land 
League? His object was to connect the 
physical force party with the open Con- 
stitutional movement. It was to get them 
to work in line, and there was only one 
way of doing it, which was to avoid say- 
ing anything that would hurt the delicate 
susceptibilities of the members of the 
revolutionary physical force party. What 
the hon. Gentleman wanted to do was “to 
run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds.” Now, the hon. Member, in the 
course of that American tour, made 
many speeches, eight or nine only of 
which were produced before the learned 
Judges ; and what is the reason why they 
were not all produced? It is a curious 
fact in animal history, which I would 
commend to the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. Lubbock), 
when he has time to devote his studies 
to the rodent class. The hor. Member 
for Cork told the Judges that he did 
bring home papers containing reports 
of all proceedings at those meetings, add. 
ing: “But the mice got into my port- 
manteau and devoured a good many of 
Well, Sir, the Judges had before 
them only a few of those speeches, 


them.” 


amongst them the famous Cincinnati 
speech, now well known as the “ Last 
Link” speech. There also occurred 
during that time the incident at Troy, 
where the dollars were brought “for lead 


and for bread.” Well, whom did 
he meet while he was there? He 
met four men, to whom I _ will 


call the attention of the House very 
briefly. They were—Alexander Sullivan, 
Devoy, Mr. W. J. Hynes, and Finerty, 
whose names have an important bearing on 
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this case. What did he do when leaving 
America? He sent to Patrick Ford 
and invited him and others to form an 
auxiliary organisation of the Land 
League. Now, who was Patrick Ford, 
whom he invited to assist in forming this 
organisation? What right had Patrick 
Ford to speak in the name of Ireland? 
He had never been to Ireland in his 
life—at any rate, since he was a boy. 
What knowledge had he of Ireland save 
that which was given to him by 
Michael Davitt, whose whole mind was 
embittered by the recollection of his 
imprisonment, and whose memory was 
poisoned by evictions which had 
taken place many, many years before—a 
man who remembers what he ought to 
forget, and forgets what he ought to re- 
member, the honest attempt of Great Bri- 
tain to try and do justice to Ireland. Pat- 
rick Ford was one of the originators of the 
Skirmishing Fund, and was also the 
author of such articles as How can we 
Destroy London and Lay Her in Ashes? 
Tam glad to see my learned Friend the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir C. 
Russell) in his place, because I wish to 
call the attention of the House to a 
speech he made only a few days ago in 
the town of Cambridge. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman bethought himself to 
give an interesting description of this 
Patrick Ford, and here is what my 
learned Friend said. I quote from the 
Daily News. He described Patrick 
Ford as— 

‘‘A very eccentric person. He is alter- 
nately a hardened criminal and a most benevo- 
lent man by fits and starts.” 

The hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney says “Hear, hear!” Well, 
I have endeavoured to find traces of his 
extraordinary benevolence, and can only 
find two. First of all, that.he is wont 
to invoke the name of the Trinity or of 
the Deity when inciting his readers to 
commit diabolical crimes ; and, secondly, 
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there is the character given to him by Mr. 
Davitt, who said in a somewhat cynical 
way— 

‘I have seen many people in America and 
Europe, but I have yet to meet a better man 


morally, both as a Christian and a philan- 
thropist, than Patrick Ford.” 


Benevolent? Yes; truly benevolent. 
The man who could write in 1884, 
“Success to the National League and 
more power to dynamite "—showing by 
the way that he thought the League and 
dynamite were in alliance—and who, in 
1886, could say of what he called in, I 
presume, one of his benevolent fits, the 
Gospel of Dynamite, “ All that I ever 
said on this subject I ‘stand by now.” 
Now, Sir, the Land League, we know, 
became connected with the Clan-na-Gael. 
My learned Friend the Member for East 
Fife described it as ‘ a Friendly Benevo- 
lent Society.” The hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney described 
it somewhat less respectfully, for he 
called it “the rump of the old Fenian 
Party.” That rump of the Fenian Party 
was, however, powerful enough to get 
control of the Land League and the 
National League to elect its Presidentsand 
executive officers, and to tie its organisa- 
tion head and foot, so that it could not go 
on without their consent. It may be 
asked how is this proved? It appears 
clearly from the Report that directly 
the Land League was formed the Clan- . 
na-Gael issued a circular, and it will be 
found that whenever meetings of the 
Land League were announced to take 
place Clan-na-Gael circulars were issued. 

*Smr C. RUSSELL (South Hackney) : 
Secret circulars. 

*Mr. C. HALL: Yes, secret ; but there 
is no doubt that those circulars were 
issued, and although it is suggested by 
the hon. Member for East Fife that 
they were “mere balderdash,” worded in 
a bombastic and nonsensical way, it is 
nevertheless true that they advocated 
the policy of dynamite, and that when 
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they were issued explosions of dynamite 
followed. One of these circulars shows 
clearly that Gallagher, the dynamiter, 
was an emissary of the Clan-na-Gael 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Now 
we find that the members of the Clan- 
na-Gael were invited to attend the Land 
League meetings in order to obtain 
control over them whenever they could. 
This was done, and it will be found 
that, as in 1878, Michael Davitt had 
pointed out the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork as a young and talented 
Irishman who was going to assist them, 
so, in 1880, the Clan-na-Gael welcomed 
him with open arms. In 1881 an 
emissary of the Clan-na-Gael came over 
here—Le Caron. Ido not propose to say 
one word about Le Caron’s character after 
the clear and convincing statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James), who has shown 
how far we may follow the advice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
who had said in a light-hearted way that 
he had read some of the evidence and he 
did not believe Le Caron. We know, 
however, that the Judges did believe 
him. Well, Le Caron came over, and a 
remarkable incident occurred which, I 
think, has not yet been pointed out, 
although I cannot suppose it has 
altogether escaped the attention of hon. 
Members on both sides of the House. 
In his interview with the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork Le Caron tells us 
that the hon. Gentleman said to him— 
“Go and see Devoy—he can do more than 
anyone else; go and see Alexander Sullivan; 
go and see W. J. Hynes; go and see Dr. 


Carroll, and tell Devoy to come and see me at 
Paris.” 


Yes, Paris, a place which was beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Queen. Was 
any attempt made to contradict Le 
Caron by examining witnesses on Com- 
mission? My hon. and learned Friend 


the Member for South Hackney applied 
Mr. C. Hall 
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for permission to examine witnesses on 
Commission, and could have examined 
Egan in order to ascertain whether 
he told Le Caron that Mr. Parnell wanted 
to see him. He might have told the 
Court he wished to examine Devoy, and he 
might have sent to America to ask if 
it was true that-he had been asked 
by Egan to come over. But I pass 
that by. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork wanted Le Caron to go to Devoy 
for advice. Now, what was the character 
of the four men the hon. Gentleman 
selected? Who was Devoy—the man 
who could do more than anybody else ? 
What was Devoy? He was known to 
the hon. Member for Cork at the time asa 
Fenian and an ex-convict ; he had met the 
hon. Member repeatedly in America, and 
he was also a Trustee of the Skirmishing 
Fund. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby had warned 
the hon. Member for Cork and his 
Friends below the Gangway six weeks 
before as to who and what Devoy was. 
The right hon. Gentleman had pointed out 
that he was a man who was the author 
of an article advocating the laying cf 
London in ashes to the danger cf 
4,000,000 of inhabitants. And yet this 
was the first man to whom the hon. 
Member for Cork wanted Le Caron to go. 
Who was the next? Alexander Sulli- 
van. He is a manalso well-known to 
the hon. Member for Cork. He was one of 
the leaders of the extreme party, and 
afterwards President of the Clan-na-Gael 
and the National League, It was he 
who arranged the tour of the hon. 
Member for Cork and the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, and accompanied them 
over much of the route. Well, there were 
two others, one was Dr. Carroll. He 
was a member of the Clan-na-Gael, and 
a trustee of-the Skirmishing Fund. It 
was he who arranged the meetings 
addressed by the hon. Member for Cork 
in the coal and iron districts in Penn- 
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sylvania. The other was W. J. Hynes, 
also a member of the Clan-na-Gael, and 
he acted as chairman of the Chicago 
Convention, at which the hon. Mem- 
er for the Scotland Division of Liver- 
pool attended as representative of the 
hon. Member for Cork. These were 
the men the Member for Cork wished 
Le Caron to see. Truly a brilliant set 
of Constitutional representatives! Le 
Caron saw the whole of these men, and 
if he is not telling the truth, I want to 
know why none of them were examined 
on commission. The alliance between the 
Clan and the League now gets closer 
and nearer. What occurred in August, 
1881? The Clan-na-Gael issued adynamite 
circular, and the same autumn the hon. 
Member for Cork sent a telegram to the 
benevolent Mr. Patrick Ford, the known 
advocate of crime and dynamite, say- 
ing, “Mr. T. P. O’Connor will represent 
my views at the Chicago Convention.” 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool arrived 
and attended a caucus meeting at the 
office of the Jrish World. Caucus meet- 
ings were invariably held before these 
Conventions. Whom did he meet at this 
caucus? He met twovery distinguished 
gentlemen—Mr. Patrick Ford, and Mr. 
Finnerty, who, during that visit, told 
the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division that he (Finnerty) was a dyna- 
miter, who was one of the leaders of the 
extreme party, and as we find by the 
Nation, one of the Irish newspapers, a 
man who expressed his sorrow that the 
attempt to blow up the Government 
buildings had not been more successful. 
These gentlemen were the colleagues of 
the hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
before the Convention took place. In 
November of 1881 the Convention was 
summoned at Chicago, the usual circular 
was issued, and the brethren of the 
Clan-na-Gael attended in full force 
to get control of the proceedings. The 
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alliance is becoming much closer and 
much warmer. At the Convention 


W. J. Hynes, the member of the Clan-na- 
Gael, was in the chair; Finnerty made 
the opening speech; and then at the 
evening reception a very remarkable 
speech was made. The evening recep- 
tion was given in honour of the Irish 
delegates, I suppose. The hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division, representing 
the hon. Member for Cork, made a 
speech, which I believe has been read in 
this House, and which I wish was circu- 
lated throughout the length and breadth 
of this country, for a more disgraceful 
speech was never uttered by a Member 
of Parliament. What did he say? He 
said :— 

‘‘ What becomes of the ten thousand farmers 
meantime? We will put the tenants as near 
their farms as we possibly can. They like to 
have a glimpse of their old home, and if I was 
the agent of an insurance society I would not 
like to have my whole organisation and cor- 
poration dependent on the ten thousand 
farmers who will go into the farms that the 
other ten thousand have been evicted from.” 


What did that mean ? 

‘*Tt meant,” as the Report says, ‘‘ that the 
dangerous consequences resulting from the ac- 
tion of the Land League were known to the 
speaker, and Mr. ‘I. P. O’Connor admitted 
that the shooting of land-grabbers was one of 
the incidents of civil war.” 

There was one other Irish delegate pre- 
sent, the hon. Member for Longford. 
He made a speech which practically 
amounted to this— : 

“T am an advocate of no rent for all 
time, and if you want to break the British rule 
you must strike the land through the land 
system and landlordism.” 

After such speeches as that a resolution 
was come to by this Friendly Society 
that English rule had neither legal nor 
moral sanction in Ireland. I pass on: a 
year has elapsed, and what do we find ? 
We find that as soon as another Conven- 
tion is about to. be held a dynamite 
circular is issued by Alexander Sullivan, 
of the Clan-na-Gael, in October, 1882. 
I hope the House will mark the date. 
Karly in the spring of the following year 
explosions took place in considerable 
numbers. Twomen, one of whom was 
Gallagher, were arrested for being in 
possession of dynamite. These explo- 
sions took place, and not a word of 
objection was heard from the hon. 
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Member for Cork. What did the Jrish- 
man say with regard to the hon. 
Member’s silence /— 

“Still the English papers howl at Mr. 

Parnell for not denouncing the dynamite 
people. Mr. Parnell’s silence is a proof of 
his. statesmanship, and one of the best eviden- 
ces he could give of his sagacity.” 
A man named Lomasney was sup- 
posed to have perished in an attempt 
to blow up London Bridge by dyna- 
mite, and his family were supported 
by the Clan—“the national friendly so- 
ciety.” Now, Sir, at the very time of 
these explosions the Convention, which 
bound the League hand and foot to 
the Clan-na-Gael, was held at Phila- 
delphia. What happened? The Land 
League was merged into the National 
League, and the Clan-na-Gael obtained 
control over the entire movement. 
The usual caucus meeting took place ; 
and the Convention was called “ Mr. 
Parnell’s Convention, in the fullest sense 
of the word.” The question for the 
Convention to determine was stated 
bluntly and simply in the Nation 
newspaper :—“ Shall physical force and 
dynamite be used or not in the 
contest?” A Committee was elected, 
and from that time the National League 
was absolutely powerless in the hands of 
the Clan-na-Gael. The Land League, as 
I have said, was merged into the National 
League, and United Ireland said, “ it 
was Mr. Parnell’s Convention in the 
fullest sense of the word.” Now, that 
Convention stimulated the Clan-na-Gael, 
who, directly the Convention was over, 
issued another dynamite circular— 

“. In localities favourable to the work 

D’s—i.e., Camps—shall institute schools for 
the manufacture of explosives and other war- 
fare.” 
Six months after we find issued another 
dynamite circular, which, I say, points 
conclusively to the fact that Gallagher 
was an emissary of the Clan-na-Gael, for 
in speaking of his failure it says— 

“The efforts of the Executive were marred 
by treason.” 

What was the Jrishman’s view of this 
Convention, virtually the view of the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork? We 
know the effect which this style of 
writing ‘has upon insufficiently educated 
people who believe that what they see 
in print must be true. The Jrishman 
said— 
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“The outcome of the Convention no man 
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can accurately forecast. It threatens to com- 
pass an end of thrilling interest to England.” 
Which meant, I suppose, the explosions 
which would follow. 

“There is no cure for it but topsy 
turvey, and then the retreat of the English 
garrison with bag and baggage—if, mayhaps, 
the latter can be saved in the pell-mell con- 
fusion of a horrible upheaval and universal 
crash.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think many hon. Members, 
who read these words, will have no 
difficulty in recognising in that turgid style 
and bombastic style the pen that wrote 
them. Now, we pass to the year 1886. 
The same close alliance still exists. 
Matters are left entirely in the hands 
of an Executive Committee, six out of 
seven if not all the members of 
which are also members of the Clan-na- 
Gael. And I come now to the Conven- 
tion summoned at Chicago. We are 
told on the authority of the Jrishman 
that previous to its meeting a Privy 
Council was held, among the mem- 
bers of it being the hon. Members 
for Cork County and Wexford, 
representing the Irish Party; and they 
met—a distinguished quartet — Egan, 
Davitt, Alexander Snllivan, and Patrick 
Ford. These are the men who, we 
are told, are representative of American 
public opinion. Sir, it is a calumny 
on the great American people to suggest 
anything of the kind. Mr. Davitt admitted 
that the whole tone of the American 
Press was denunciatory of these outrages, 
and that it called upon the leaders of 
the agitation in Ireland to do their best to 
put them down. I can say from personal 
knowledge, from such an investigation 
as I have been able to make during the 
last few months, that it is a gross 
calumny to say that the great American 
people sympathise with the dynamitards, 
or have any -connection whatever with 
Irish crime. Now, Sir, at the Convention 
a finance sheet was produced, and it 
showed that the sum of 314,000 dollars 
was sent over to the Parliamentary Fund 
from America. ‘hat money was got 
together by the Clan-na-Gael and the 
National League, andalarge portion of that 
very large sum went into the pockets of 
hon. Members for Ireland who sit below 
the Gangway opposite. Now, Sir, I am 
happy tosay that I shall be able.to deal 
wilh this matter without mentioning the 
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names of hon. Members opposite. I 
think it is to the credit of that much- 
abused paper the TZ%mes, that their 
names have not been exposed. I am 
not here as its apologist, but I do say it 
deserves credit for not having pilloried 
these men who received the money. 
I believe that, in the sanctity of their 
private chamber, to use the phrase of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
they will find the blush of shame rising 
to their cheek when they know. the 
money they received was proved to be 
collected by the Clan-na-Gael. It is said 
that ij was not proved that they did 
know this at the time they received 
it. Let them lay that flattering 
unction to their souls. They know 
it now. They continue to receive 
money, and for what purposes? 
Is there any doubt that the money is 
sent over by these men with the same 
aims and ambitions as the men had who 
sent over money in days gone by? This 
money comes from the same tainted 
source. Sir, I would sooner starve ina 
garret than allow myself to become the, 
hireling, to take the pay of men who are 
the avowed enemies of this Empire. The 
hon. and léarned Member, in his speech 
at Cambridge, said the respondents re- 
ceived money through the instrumentality 
of Patrick Ford and the Clan-na-Gael, 
and that the Judges so found quite 
correctly — 


“T want to know,” said he, “ why this should 
not be so? I do not see because Patrick Ford 
is the channel through which it comes, why 
Mr. Parnell should not accept the money sub- 
scribed by tens of thousands of honest men 
and women in America, whatever their object 
was ; and I say that, in the main, it was good, 
and virtuous, and patriotic, provided always 
that he receives it and applies it to a purpose 
which is proper, honest, legal, and constitu- 
tional.”’ 


I do not think anybody will quarrel with 
the latter part of the sentence, but when 
we are told by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that these subscriptions come from 
tensof thousands of honestmenand women 
in America—and I notice that the hon. 
and learned Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
Reid) expanded the number into millions 
in his speech here the other night—it is 
as well to see what authority I 
have for saying this money comes from 
a tainted source. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby, when he 
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was Home Secretary, spoke of this money 
received from America— 


“Who,” he said, “supports the Land League 
in Dublin? Is it supported by Irish subscrip- 
tions? Why, the Irish subscriptions are 
coppers, but the gold and silver come from 
Fenianism in America. That is where the 
money comes from, and the hon. Member 
knows it as well as I do. Who are the men 
they take for their agents to transmit the 
money to Paris and thence to Dublin? Men 
like Devoy, a convicted Fenian.” 


This was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view a few years ago. Has he 
changed it since? If he has not 
it is rather hard upon him that the hon. 
and learned Member for Hackney 
should say it is canting and pharasaical 
to say money should not be received 
through Patrick Ford because his paper, 
the Jrish World, at times had “ violent 
fits of the advocacy of dynamite and such 
like stuff.” The hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries asked what harm 
is there in receiving money from the 
Irish World. The answer is supplied 
by the Jrish World itself. 


“The money. question,” said the Irish 
World, is a very ticklish one. The reason 
why men transmit their money to the Land 
League through the Irish World is this—that 
a dollar sent through the Jrish World is a 
significant endorsement of the principles 
enunciated by the Irish World.” 


So much, then, for the analogy of the 
“conduit pipe.” The hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney asks why should 
not this money be received. I will 
tell him why? Because the people of 
this country will not tolerate the 
policy and wire-pulling of a Chicago 
Caucus, which will continue to claim 
from those whom they pay shall be worthy 
of their hire and support, an aim and 
purpose which has been described by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Glad- 
stone) as “marching through rapine to 
the dismemberment of the Empire.” But 
these aims are not allowed to. be 
openly discussed; it would not pay: 
they do not dare. To use the words of 
the Nation with reference to the Phila- 
delphia Convention— 


“To take the affirmation side on the question 
whether physical force of all kind—including 
dynamite—may be properly applied by the 
Irish people in their struggle for the liberation 
of their country from British rule” would 
“hardly be a safe thing for anyone who would 
contemplate returning to, and living in any 
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part of the so-called United Kingdom ; least 
of all would it be safe for a member of the 
British Parliament. On the other hand it 
would be no easy task to urge before an Irish- 
American audience that the use of force by 
Ireland would be immoral.” 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby made a speech the other day, 
at Bath, a speech of considerable length, 
in which he said he would deal with this 
Report. But he very carefully avoided 
any reference to this ninth charge, and I 
think he was “wise in his generation.” 
It was a_ significant omission, but 
I think the right hon. Gentleman 
must have felt he was estopped by 
his previous utterances, in which 
he described the Land League as 
a vile conspiracy, and told the House 
the League depended upon the support of 
the Fenian conspiracy, and that its doc- 
trines were those of treason and assassi- 
nation. The right hon. Gentleman said 
in his light-hearted way “ there is nothing 
new in the Report, not a fact that was not 
perfectly well known in 1885.” But all 
I can say is, that the country and very 
many Members of the House did not know 
all these facts. The vast majority of the 
people of this country did not know them 
then, but they know them now; and I 
would venture to point out that even the 
right hon. Gentleman himself must have 
a singular gift of prescience if he knew 
in 1885 that in 1886 and 1887 the League 
was under the control of the Clan-na-Gael. 
We had every reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
charges then, for the hon. Member for 
Cork was challenged as to the connection 
between the Constitutional party and the 
physical force party, and he got up in his 
place in this House and replied to the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale that it was absolutely false. Will 
he say so still? He said that in 1887, 
and we now know that the alliance 
existed at that time, for the Judges have 
declared it. I will not deal with other 
parts of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby; I will 
only point out that money is still being 
received from the same source. For 
what purpose is it~ sent, with what 
purpose is it received and used? Is 
there any doubt that the paymasters 
will still demand their pound of flesh, 
any doubt that they will require their 
Mr. C. Hall 
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money’s worth? I see that Lord Spencer 
said the other day that the dynamite 
party even in America, were being 
supplanted by the advocates of Con- 
stitutional means. What proof is there of 
that? I fear that “hope is father to the 
thought.” It is true the physical force 
party are making no demonstrations now, 
but why is that? because the whole 
matter is in the hands of the Clan-na- 
Gael Committee, and they are advised it 
is wiser not to hold Conventions for fear 
the truth should leak out ; for fear men 
should show by violent speeches that if 
opportunity should arise they would 
again advocate the use of dynamite. 
There is no doubt whatever that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian should carry his scheme, 
whatever it may happen to be, a point 
upon which we have no knowledge ; that 
if a Parliament were established on 
College Green, and the hon. Member for 
Cork at the head of it advocated a 
moderate policy, there is no doubt the 
money would flow into other channels, 
and be sent to men who would carry on 
the work of violence against the moderate 
policy, and the influence of the hon. 
Member for Cork would tumble away 
like a house of cards. Is there any 
vestige of evidence of any moderation 
in the views of the Clan-na-Gael at the 
present time? The policy of the hon. 
Member for Cork is now what it has been. 
It is this :—* Do not ask us any questions, 
send us money. Do not hold Conven- 
tions in which awkward things may be 
said.” The whole policy now is, as it has 
been in the past, and I fear it will remain 
for some time to come, in spite of the 
shame and disgust that many of their 
allies opposite must now feel, one that 
can be summarised in four short words, 
“More dollars, no remarks.” 


(8.43.) Mr. R. WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): In rising to—— 
Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being found present, 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Nine o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 10th March, 1890. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Friday the 20th day of June next : 

That no Bill originating in this House 
authorising any inclosure of lands under 
special report of the Land Commissioners for 
England, or confirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall be read a first time after Friday the 16th 


. day of May next: 


That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming auy provisional order or provisional 
certificate shall be read a first time after 
Friday the 16th day of May next : 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons authorising any inclosure of lands 
under special report of the Land Commissioners 
for England, or confirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall be read a second time after Friday the 
27th day of June next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any provisional order or 
provisional certificate shall be read a second 
time after Friday the 27th day of June next : 

‘That when a Bill shall have passed this 
House with amendments these orders shall not 
apply to any new Bill sent up from the House 
of Commons which the Chairman of Committees 
shall report to the House is substantially the 
same as the Bill so amended : 

That this House will not receive any petition 
for a Private Bill after Friday the 9th day of 
May next, unless such Private Bill shall have 
been approved by the Chancery Division of the 
Iligh Court of Justice; nor any petition for a 
Private Bill approved by the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice after Friday the 
16th day of May next : 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented tu 
this House for Private Bills after Friday the 
16th day of May next : 

Ordered, That the said orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this 
House and Westminster Hall. (No. 36.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL.— 
(No. 33.) 
THIRD READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I should simply have moved the 
Third Reading of this Bill, only that the 
noble Lord on the Cross-Benches desires 
me to give some explanation on the sub- 
ject. Icannot help thinking that the 
noble Lord is, I will not say confusing, 
but not sufficiently discriminating be- 
tween two different things—the repeal of 
the Turnpike Acts, which is a very 
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serious question for consideration, ond 
the taking out of the Statute Book those 
Statutes which are, in fact, obsolete. But 
in making that distinction I also want 
to say that with reference to the Turn- 
pike Acts there is a difficulty in regard 
to the present year which the Bill before 
your Lordships is intended to remove. 
All the Turnpike Trusts, with the excep- 
tion of one, expire in this year ; there is 
one of them which does not expire until 
the year 1896. Accordingly, the second 
section of this Bill has been expressly 
framed to get rid of that difficulty, be- 
cause, upon the re-printing of the Statutes, 
unless some provision of that sort is 
made, every one of those Acts referring 
to this matter, including an Act of 
George III., which is an exceedingly 
bulky Act, will have to be re-printed in 
the new edition of the Statutes, the com- 
pletion of which is the great object of the 
Bill. With that object that section in the 
Bill has been devised so that only 
part of a very bulky Act shall be pre- 
served, by reference to a schedule to the 
Bill. Therefore, until the one remaining 
Turnpike Trust expires in the year 1896, 
it will only be necessary to refer to this 
section of the Bill which will now, if your 
Lordships choose, pass into law. That 
is the whole scope and object of the 
provision made in Section 2, and the 
necessity for it only arises from the fact 
that one solitary Turnpike Trust will be 
outstanding until 1896, all the rest 
disappearing in the present year. I do 
not know whether the noble Lord has in 
his mind some objection to the alteration 
of the law which has prevented the 
continuance of the Turnpike Acts 
altogether. That is a totally separate 
question, which may be discussed on 
another occasion; but the question now 
before your Lordships is whether useless 
Acts which the Legislature has declared 
shall not in future continue in force 
shall be re-printed in the new edition of 
the Statutes. I beg to move the Third 
Reading of the Bill. 

*Lorp THRING : I trust your Lordships 
will accede to the request of the Lord 
Chancellor. This Bill deeply concerns 
me as Chairman of the Committee for the 
Revision of the Statutes ; and I can only 
say that if you will not accept the 2nd 
clause of it, a hundred useless pages 
will have to be reprinted; for, as the 
Lord Chancellor has told you, in a very 
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few years those 100 pages will be of no 
effect whatever. With the object of 
saving almost unlimited confusion, I 
most earnestly again suggest to your 
Lordships that, in passing this Bill, you 
will allow a clause precluding the neces- 
sity of printing in an edition of. the Re- 
vised Statutes 100 useless pages. 

*EKart FORTESCUE: My Lords, as I 
have no intention of proposing any 
amendment, and much less of opposing 
the principle of the Bill proposed by the 
Lord Chancellor, I thought I should best 
consult the convenience of the House by 
deferring until this stage the very few 
remarks which I have to make upon 
the Schedule of the Bill. Before you 
. proceed finally to expunge the Statutes 
comprised in it from the Statute Book, I 
would venture to remind you that 
although over a great part of the 
country the local Acts which called them 
into operation in the different localities 
have practically annulled them by their 
expiration successively, yet I would ask 
you to consider what the legislation is 
which is comprised in that second 
Schedule, and upon what that legislation 
is based. The two most important 
Statutes in that Schedule are known as 
the General Turnpike Acts, one passed 
in the third and the other in the fourth 
years of George IV., which applied to 
all the Turnpike roads throughout the 
country. Those Acts were based upon a 
Report of a Committee of the House of 
Commons in the year 1819, which very 
carefully investigated the whole subject. 
That Committee took evidence in reference 
to experiments which had been tried as 
to the best shape and width of wheels 
for carts and wagons as regarded their 
action upon the roads, and they made 
some recommendations on the subject 
which were afterwards embodied in those 
Statutes. I will refer your Lordships 
shortly to that Report, troubling you with 
only a line or two from it. It says— 

‘*Té is of great importance to the wear and 
tear of roads that wheels of moderate breadth 
or less than six inches should be brought into 
general use. With this view your Committee 
are disposed to recommend a general permanent 
scale of toll adapted to the breadth of wheels, 
the proportions laid down in which should be 
made to durate alike in all trusts and districts, 
it being evident that if the Legislature en- 
courages the construction of carriages of any 
peculiar form they should not be liable to a 
preference in one district and to penalty in 
another. With this view they recommend that 
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the toll payable under any Act f carriag 
on pel oie 6 sachet should be ineretani ion 
fourth, if the wheels (being less than 6 inches) 
are not less than 44; and so un increase of one- 
half more than is payable for 6 inches, if the 
wheels (being less than 44) are not less than 
3 inches in breadth; and, further, as it is most 
desirable that no wagon should travel with 
wheels of less breadth than 3 inches, that all 
such should be subject to double toll.’’ 

I wish to remind your Lordships that by 
the expiration of the various Turnpike 
Acts, those provisions of the general Turn- 
pike Act applicable to the whole country 
have lapsed along with them throughout 
the greater part of the country. Practi- 
cally, the Turnpike Trusts Acts have so , 
generally lapsed that they can scarcely 
be said to exist. In the absence 
of any legislation relating to what 
the Committee very rationally de- 
scribed as an undesirable narrowness 
of wheels ; those who get new carts or 
wagons have been induced to get them 
with very narrow wheels. In former 
times even carts and wagons, which were 
not intended exclusively to travel on 
turnpike roads were to a very great 
extent, and in very great proportion, 
made of the width recommended by the 
Committee in order not to be exposed on 
the turnpike roads to these very much 
heavier tolls. That legislation has now 
lapsed, and the consequences, as I ven- 
tured to remind your Lordships the 
other day, will be increasingly detri- 
mental to the ratepayers of the country, 
that is to the owners and occupiers of real 
property, because personal property 
escapes rates. I described the other day 
in general terms what the consequences 
had been and were sure increasingly to 
be, and I have received a letter from the 
Vice Chairman of the Highway Board 
for the South Molton District since I 
last spoke, in which he says— . 
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“ The cost of repairs forthe last three years 
on the two miles of road from the Molland 
mine to the Milne Station which has been 
caused entirely by the carriage of heavy loads 
narrow-wheeled carts and wagons has been 
over £57 10s. per mile, while other ordinary 
roads have cost for repairs rather under £7.” 


Now, my Lords, the imposition of such a 
needless tax, saving shillings, as I said 
the other day, to the owners or purchasers 
of the carts or wagons, aud costing the 
ratepayers pounds in the repair of roads, 
thus wantonly, needlessly, and wastefully 
destroyed, is an cvil likely to go on in- 
creasing, because as each reasonably- 
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wide-wheeled cart or wagon becomes worn 
out it will be replaced by slightly cheaper 
but infinitely more destructive carts or 
waggons with narrow wheels, thus im- 
posing very heavy additional charges and 
a much greater burden upon the rate- 
payers, that is to say, as I have before 
stated, upon the owners or occupiers of 
real property. I am hardly sanguine 
enough, particularly after what has 
happened in the other House quite 
recently, to expect that in the present 
Session it will be found possible to pass 
any legislation to encourage the reason- 
able width of wheels and to discourage 
the unreasonable and destructive narrow- 
ness of wheels; but I have taken the 
liberty of trespassing on your Lordships’ 
indulgence for a few minutes in order to 
call attention to the matter, and I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government may in due 
time be enabled to give it their con- 
sideration. 


Bill read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
EXPENSES BILUL.—(No. 32.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, my 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the Preamble recites that ‘ doubts have 
arisen,” and having recited that there are 
doubts the Bill does not proceed to solve 
them, but only proceeds to deal with the 
question of limiting the amounts in 
degree. As I have never yet found any 
good to aris? from Preambles, but some- 
times a considerable amount of evil, I 
propose to amend the first clause with a 
view to the omission of those words in the 
Preamble. 


Report of Amendments to bo received 
on Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 37.) 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES ACT, 
1853. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
beg to move for the Return mentioned in 
the Motion which stands in my name, 
omitting the word “outgoings,” which, 
I think, in the circumstances, »is not 
required, 
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Moved, 

“‘ That there be laid before this House a 
nominal Return of all benefices sold under the 
Lord Chancellor’s Augmentation Acts, showing 
the gross income, price, and purchaser, and 
also the application ot the purchase money ; 
also the names of all benefices augmented under 
the twenty-sixth section of the Act, and the 
amount in each case of the augmentation. ’— 
(The Earl Beauchamp.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: There 
is no objection to give this Return, but I 
am sorry to say thatit willnot comprehend 
very much since the year 1875, when 
the last Return was made. It, however, 
will comprehend all that the noble Lord 
asks for. I have twice been able to 
assist your Lordships’ House in amending 
the Act, which gives power to augment 
benefices to an annual value of not more 
than £200, notwithstanding that the 
annual value of such benefice exceeds £1 
sterling for every poor inhabitant. For 
some reason, on the part of some persons 
in another place, the hostility to the 
Bill was such that that Bill was blocked 
aud that very moderate provision to 
increase to £200—a small limit—was 
rejected, and so the law remained as it 
was. I am afraid, therefore, the power 
of augmentation will not proceed with 
very great rapidity. 

On Question, agreed to. 
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House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock till to-morrow 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 10th March, 1890. 





QUESTIONS. 





THE TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACT. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
it is the fact that, although “The Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Act, 1883,” laid down 
that the baronies had to pay to make up 
the dividend of 5 per cent., and the 
Treasury showld pay in equal proportions, 
not exceeding 2 per cent. on the whole 
capital, the ‘Treasury, instead of paying 
an equal proportion, had only paid a 
proportion of two-fifths in the case of 
the Cork and Coachford Light Railway ; 
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whether he is aware that this tramway is 
one of the best paying in all Ireland ; 
and whether it is the intention of the 
Treasury to complete the payment due? 

*Toe SECRETARY 10 1nz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
guaranteed dividend of the baronies of 
the Cork and Coachford Railway Com- 
pany being at the rate of 5 per cent. 
pec annum, I am advised that the 
Government contribution, which by the 
9th section of the Tramways and Public 
Companies’ Act, 1883, is limited to 2 per 
cent., can only be two-fifths of the con- 
tribution. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that Sir George Colthurst and 
some other landlords of Cork complained 
of the course which the Government were 
taking ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : An inquiry has taken 
place, and the Treasury are acting upon 
legal opinion in deciding that where the 
guarantee of the baronies is 5 per cent., it 
is not necessary thati the Treasury con- 
tribution should be more than two-fifths. 

Dr. TANNER: Is there nothing due 
from the Treasury ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I believe not; but I 
understand from the hon. Gentleman’s 
question that two-fifths have been paid 
by the Treasury. 


THE IRISH PROBATE DUTY. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether the Government propose 
to allocate the Irish Probate Duty, or any 
portion of it, as has been done in Scot- 
land, to the benefit of primary education 
in Ireland, and thereby supplement the 
miserably inadequate salaries of the Irish 
national teachers ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The Government have no 
power to allocate in the manner sug- 
gested by the hon. Member any portion 
of the Probate Duties Grant coming to 
Ireland. Section 3 of the Probate Duties 
(Scotland and Ireland) Act, 1888, specifi- 
cally names the objects to which the 
sums payable under the Act to Ireland 
shall be applied. 

Mr. P. MSDONALD: Do the Govern- 
ment intend to propose any change in 
the law? 

Dr. Tanner 
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Mr. MADDEN: That is a different 
question, and I must ask the hon. Gentle- 
man to put iton the Paper. 


HOWTH HARBOUR. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin, Co., N.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
what progress has been made with the 
work of clearing out the harbour of 
Howth; how many days have been 
spent in repairing the dredger employed 
in the work, and what has been the cost 
of repairing it; whether the cost has 
been defrayed out of the sum voted by 
Parliament for improving the harbour ; 
and whether instructions have been or 
will be given for deepening the east side 
of the harbour where boats are usually 
moored as well as the entrance ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The entrance to 
Howth Harbour has been deepened 
fully to the original depth, namely, 
10 ft. low water spring tides ; and I am 
informed that the largest fishing lugger 
frequenting the port has, since the 
dcepening, entered it at low water of 
an extraordinary spring tide. There is, 
however, a small quantity of work still 
unfinished, which is expected to be com- 
pleted before the end of the present 
month. The repairs and renewals of 
plant for the last 19 months have cost 
rather more than £500, which has. been 
charged to the Vote for Howth Harbour. 
It is not intended to deepen the eastern 
side of the harbour. 

Mr. CLANCY: Is the money taken 
from the sum voted by Parliament for 
improving the harbour Y 

*Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 


EXTRA POLICE IN WESTMEATH. 
Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland how many extra 
police are stationed in the County West- 
meath, and at what cost to the rate- 
payers ; what is the number of police 
allotted to the County Westmeath by the 
Police Regulations, and hus the full num- 
ber allowed by such Regulations been 
employed in the county before a tax for 
extra police was imposed upon the rate- 
payers; in view of the fact that the 
County of Westmeath is charged with 
extra police, will he have the attention 
of the Constabulary Authorities drawn to 
a charge delivered by Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, at Mullingar, on Monday, the 
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3rd March, on opening the Assize there ; 
whether the learned Judge is correctly 
reported to have said, when addressing 
the Grand Jury— 

“That they were perhaps all aware that the 
fact of their being re-sworn was a mere matter 
of form, as regarded any duties they had to 
perform with reference to the administration 
of the Criminal Law. There was no bill to go 
before them, and he was informed that such 
a circumstance had not happened for a period 
of more than 40 years before in this county. 
It was not alone an exceptional but an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, and in a county which 
once gave rise to special legislation on account 
of the crimes and disturbances that spread 
over it, and produced what was so well-known 
as that highly coercive code of law called the 
Westmeath Act—in this county crime no 
longer survives—crime of any very grave or 
formidable character ;” 


whether, on this occasion, the Grand 
Jury presented Mr. Justice O’Brien with 
a pair of white gloves; and if he will 
now consider whether the employment 
of the extra police in the County of 
Westmeath can be given up? 


Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
Authorities have reported that the extra 
police force in the County Westmeath 
consisted of 26 men. Of these, however, 
23 were appointed on the requisition of 
the magistrates for employment on 
ordinary police duties, so that there are 
only three remaining of the force 
which was appointed to the county in 
consequence of its former disturbed 
state. These three men are still em- 
ployed in connection with personal pro- 
tection. The charge for extra police to 
the county, according to the last pub- 
lished accounts for the year to the 30th 
September, 1889, is about £942, but 
as that includes five extra men who were 
removed from the county in January 
last, the present cost is appreciably 
less. The free quota of police authorised 
for the County Westmeath is 272 men, 
and, allowing for the usual percentage of 
vacancies for recruiting, the full strength 
has always been kept up. The Constabu- 
lary Authorities are aware of the terms 
of the learned Judge’s address at the 
recent opening of the Assizes at Mullin- 
gar. It is the case that the learned 
Judge testified to the remarkable im- 
provement in the condition of the county 
as regards crime, and that the Grand 
Jury presented Mr. Justice O’Brien with 
a pair of white gloves. The Constabulary 
Authorities carefully watch the extra 
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force in counties, and reductions are 
made whenever practicable. 


ALLEGED TREACHERY AT 
TEL-EL-KEBIR. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY 
(Newry): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he has 
made inquiry into the allegations of 
Arthur v. Palmer concerning the 
treacherous conduct of two “Glasgow Irish- 
men ” at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, made 
in the Nineteenth Century for March ; 
and whether he has any information to 
give to the House ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuopz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : No, Sir ; it is not part of my 
duty to make any inquiry into this his- 
torical incident, and I feel sure that those 
who are in a position to contradict Cor- 
poral Palmer’s statements can do so in 
the public Press. 

Mr. J. H. MCARTHY: Am I to 
understand that the War Office can 
obtain no information upon a grave 
matter of this kind ? 

*Mr. E, STANHOPE: In order to 
arrive at the truth of the story, I should 
have to go into a very careful inquiry 
from a number of men in all parts of the 
country before I could get adequate 
information. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY: Is that inquiry 
being made ? 

*Mr. K, STANHOPE: 
not. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY : Then I beg to give 
notice that at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity I shall bring the subject before 
the House upon the Estimates. 


No, Sir, it is 


CASHEL TUWN COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether he has seen a re- 
port of the meeting of the Cashel 
Town Commissioners on Tuesday 
last at the Town Hall ; and whether it is 
trne, as reported, that at the commence- 
ment of the proceedings, the door of the 
Board room was pushed in by Sergeant 
Hegarty and four other policemen, and, 
upon being asked to leave, the sergeant 
refused, on the ground that he was 
“ordered to watch members of the 
National League ;” and, if so, is the ac- 
tion of the policemen sanctioned by the 
authorities ? 
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Mr. MADDEN: The constabulary 
authorities report that it is not the case 
. that the sergeant mentioned pushed in 
the door of the Board room nor that he 
refused to leave. The facts are, that 
having seen a number of members of the 
committee of the local branch of the 
National League, which was suppressed 
in that district as an unlawful association, 
enter the Commissioners’ room in the 
Town Hall, where the League meetings 
were ustally held, he knocked at the 
door, which was opened from inside, to 
ascertain whether a League meeting 
was about to be held. Upon being in- 
formed by the chairman that it was a 
meeting of the Commissioners he at once 
withdrew. 


*Me. FLYNN: Did the police act 
under instructions, and can they on mere 
suspicion enter private premises against 
the wish of the occupiers ? 


*Mr. MADDEN: I have stated that, 
under the belief that a meeting of the 
suppressed League was about to be held, 
they knocked at the door, which was 
opened to them, and when they were in- 
formed that a meeting of the Commis- 
sioners was being held they went away. 


*Mr. FLYNN: Did the sergeant enter 
the room ? 


*Mr. MADDEN: No, I infer that he 
did not, from the statement that when 
he was informed that it was a meeting 
of the Commissioners he at once with- 
drew. 


THE CORK POLICE. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to-ask the 


Attorney General for Ireland if it is 


true that as a Mr. John M‘Swiney, a 


respectable young farmer at Tullyland, 
near Bandon, County Cork, was return- 
ing home on horseback a few days ago 
he was met by two policemen, who 
seiz2d the horse by the bridle, ordered 
Mr. M‘Swiney to open a bag that was 
strapped on the saddle ; that he declined 
to do, and asked what authority they had 
for searching him; and that thereupon 
one of the constables ripped open the bag 
with a knife and pulled out the con- 
tents, namely, the coulter of a plough ; 
if the facts be as above stated, was the 
conduct of the policemen legal or other- 
wise ; and, under what law or authority 
did they act on this occasion ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Post Office. 


*Mr. MADDEN : I have made careful 
inquiry, and I have reason to believe 
that the statement is without founda- 
tion. 


NEW TIPPERARY. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if it is 
true that on Thursday last, the 27th 
inst., the police at Mitchelstown, County 
Cork, tore down posters calling upon the 
farmers to send horses and carts, d&c., to 
help in the construction of New 
Tipperary, and whether the following is © 
correct, as given in the local papers— 

‘‘The police tore down the notices posted in 
the morning, and Mr. William J. Casey, 
secretary to the Natiunal League, immediately 
had the local bill poster to replace them, 
Sergeant Swift and a party of police tore down 
the posters afterwards, and threatened to 
arrest Mr. Casey, saying the bills were in- 
timidatory. In the evening Mr. Casey and his 
friends again posted notices.” 

And, by whose directions and orders did 
the police so behave? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The constabulary 
authorities report that it is the case that 
the local police tore down the notices 
referred to. The police requested Casey 
to go away, and on his refusal they told 
him that if he did not go he would be 
arrested for obstructing the public 
thoroughfare by collecting acrowd. The 
police acted on their own reponsibility 
in the discharge of their own duty. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it the fact that in 
the evening Mr. Casey and his friends 
again posted notices ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I have no informa- 
tion. 

Dr. TANNER: Does the right hon. 
and learned gentleman approve of the 
action of the police ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I have no doubt 
that the police acted with their usual 
discretion in this matter. 


LIMERICK POST OFFICE. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick City): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if a vacancy 
tor a first class telegraphist clerk exists 
in the Limerick Post Office ; whether it 
is intended to appoint an official to that 
position, contrary to precedent, who is 
unconnected with the Limerick branch ; 
and whether, considering that there are 
15 second class clerks in Limerick at 
present, with services ranging from five 
to 20 years, any of whom are eligible for 
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the post and naturally expect it, and 
from whose ranks similar appointments 
have already been made, the usual cus- 
tom will be adhered to with regard to 
the existing vacancy. 


*Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr" 
Ratkes, University of Cambridge): No 
such vacancy exists at present, the last 
having been filled by the appointment on 
the 11th ult. of Mr. Thomas Keefe from 
Queenstown. It wasea matter of regret 
to me not to be able to fill this vacancy 
up from within the office, but I was 
assured that at Limerick there was no 
member of the second class who was 
fully qualified to discharge the duties 
required. 


THE VICTORIAN DIVORCE BILL. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the Royal 
Assent has been given to the Victorian 
(Australia) Divorce Bill; and if not, 
whether that consent will be withheld 
until this House has had the opportu- 
nity of expressing its views on the ques- 
tion ? 


*Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : Before, 


the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
question I should like to ask whether he 
sees any reason to recommend any imter- 
ference on the part of Her Majesty with 
the decision come to by the Colonial 
Government ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tas COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, Hast Toxteth) : The 
Government of Victoria have b2en in- 
formed that Her Majesty will be advised 
to assent to the Divorce Bill; and it 
would be an infringement of the Const- 
tution of that Colony to submit to this 
House the question whether consent to 
the legislation of its Parliament should 
be given or withheld. 


*Mr. S. GEDGE: The subject is of such 
far-reaching importance that I will give 
the Government an opportunity, probably 
on the Colonial Vote, of fully explaining 
their position. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): Have the Government any 
objection to lay upon the Table a copy of 
the law in question ? 

Baroy: H. pe WORMS: I have no ob- 
tion to lay it upon the Table. 
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ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS— 
PROVISIONS. 


Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Norman- 
ton): I beg to ask the. First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he will inform the 
House what sum was realised by the 
sale of 51,219 lbs. of beef and pork sold 
to Messrs. Cowan and Sons, of Battersea, 
as “nnfit for human food” during the 
years’ 1886-9; and what sum was 
realised for the 29,407 lbs. sold by 
auction during the same period, which 
were not so described ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hammtoy, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The sums realised by the 
sale of condemned salt beef aud pork 
were respectively £54 12s. ld. and 
£164 3s. 8d. The meat sold under the 
second category was considered fit for 
consumption, but on account of the 
length of time the meat had been kept 
in stock, it was decided not to send it 
out again to depdts on foreign stations : 
and as no salt meat is issued to the 
service at home, the only way of dis- 
posing of this meat was bysale. Owing, 
however, to the possibility of meat sold 
as “unfit for human food” being 
brought into the market for sale as 
suitable for human food, and in view of 
the smallness of the sum of money 
involved, the Admiralty decided last 
year that all salt meat and salt suet - 
condemned as unfit for the Service 
should be in future sent to soap boilers, 
and not sold by public auction, Before 
being sent to the soap boilers, the meat 
will be chemically treated so as to make 
its use as food impossible. 


LAND TAX. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N. Harwich): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether, in ordering a new 
assessment of a parish for Land Tax, it 
is within the powers of the Commis- 
sioners to order the assessment to be 
made upon the rateable value of the 
parish, the effect of which, at the present 
time, is to reduce the Land Tax upon 
the land from 10 to 40 per cent., and to 
increase the taxation upon tenements 
and cottage property ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): All lands, tenements, 
&c., on which the Land Tax has not been 
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redeemed are liable to a fresh assessment 
yearly according to their annual value. 
It rests entirely with the Commissioners 
of Land Tax for the county or- place of 
separate jurisdiction to determine what 
that annual value is, and they are not 
debarred from taking the rateable value 
as given in the Poor Rate as repre- 
senting that value, if satisfied that it 
does so. I may remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that the Government has no power 
to control the discretion of the Land Tax 
Commissioners. 


Potato 


BELGRAVE CHARITY. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for Pen- 
rith (Mr. J. W. Lowther), as a Com- 
missioner, whether the Charity Com- 
missioners have received and considered 
the resolutions passed at a recent meeting 
of ratepayers at Belgrave, which protests 
against the action of the Trustees of the 
Belgrave Charity land in charging £7 4s. 

_per acre for allotments under the new 
scheme of the Charity, whereas land in the 
immediate vicinity is only fetching on an 
average £2 18s. 6d. per acre, and ex- 
pressed as the opinion of the meeting 
that 2s. 1d. per hundred yards, or £5 
per acre, would cover all necessary ex- 
penses in connection with the Charity 
lands, and in which an opinion was also 
expressed against the proposed selling 
of the part of the Charity land called the 
“Bull Piece ;” and, whether, having re- 
gard to these matters, the Commissioners 
will take steps to ensure that the 
Trustees appointed under the said scheme 
shall carry out the objects of that scheme 
by letting the allotments at a reasonable 
rent, and not sell land which may be 
of future use for the purposes of the 
Charity ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Charity Commissioners 
have to-day received a copy of a reso- 
lution stated to have been passed at a 
public meeting of parishioners held at 
Belgrave on the 27th ult. It expresses 
no opinion against the proposed sale of 
the ‘Bull Piece.” The Commissioners 
are informed that the Trustees have, since 
the passing of the resolution, reduced 
the price to be paid to 2s. 6d. per 100 
yards. In the present circumstances the 
interference of the Commissioners would 
not appear to be necessary. 

Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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THE VAN AND WHEEL TAX. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he has received copies of resolutions 
passed by the Northamptonshire County 
Council and Chamber of Agriculture, 
drawing attention to the loss to county 
revenues of the sum of £800,000 
proposed to be raised by new taxes on 
horses and vehicles in 1888, and praying 
Her Majesty’s Government to make 
provision out of the probable Budget 
surplus to meet this loss: whether he 
himself, some years ago, advocated the 
Inhabited House Duty asa suitable tax 
to hand over to Local Authorities ; and 
whether he will, having regard to the 
objections raised to the Wheel and Van 
and other taxes proposed in 1888, take 
into consideration the advisability of 
handing over to the County Councils a 
portion of the Inhabited House Duty, 
or an additional proportion of the 
Probate Duty, to meet the loss sus- 
tained by the withdrawal of the taxes 
proposed in 1888 ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The answer to the 
first question is, Yes. Sixteen years 
ago I advocated the transference of the 
Inhabited House Duty to Local 
Authorities, and the late Lord Beacons- 
field denounced the proposal as the 
transference of Imperial Revenue to 
obscure vestries. As regards the hon. 
Member’s third question, I must answer, 
as I have done before, that I am pre- 
cluded by the approach of the Budget 
from making any statement as to the 
application of the surplus. 


POTATO SPIRIT. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that potato spirit 
was being introduced from the Continent 
flavoured so as to resemble, and subse- 
quently sold as, ram ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would take steps 
to put a stop to this system of adultera- 
tion ¢ 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am aware that 
representations have been made to the 
Customs authorities that much of the 
spirit which is imported into this county 
from the Continent as rum is factitious. 
The question of adulteration of imported 
liquors does not, however, concern the 
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Customs Officers, but is one as to which 
it rests with purchasers or consumers to 
take action under standing Acts on the 
subject. 


OCCUPATION OF ZEYLAH, BULHAR, 
AND BERBERA. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India on whose account, at 
whose expense, and on what title Zeylah, 
Bulhar, and Berbera are occupied by 
British troops ; whether the natives, who 
are represented as raiders, have ever 
recognised the British occupation, or 
have openly resisted it; whether the 
late expedition was ordered to carry on a 


war of punishment by the destruction of 


wells and private property ; and, if so, 
whether those orders were given by the 
Indian or the British Authorities. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY © or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham) : The circumstances and con- 
ditions under which the Somali Coast 
was occupied by British troops will be 
found in detail in Parliamentary Return, 
Egypt, 14th, of 1885. In reply to the 
second paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question, the natives have recognised the 
British occupation, though that had 
nothing to do with the expedition. 
Bulhar, on which the raid was made, is 
not in their territory. In answer to the 
last paragraph of the question I may say 
that the expedition was punitive. It was 
ordered by the Government of India. No 
instructions for the destruction of wells 
and private property were given. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Then am I to 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
tell us that where the destruction of 
property occurred the expense will be 
paid by the Government ? 

Sir J. GORST : I have no information 
that any private property was destroyed. 
If the hon. Gentleman believes that there 
was he had better give notice of a 
further question. 


GREENWICH PENSIONS. 

Captain PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Lord of the Admiralty what 
is the sum estimated for payment of 
Greenwich Age Pensions to seamen 
between the ages of 50 and 55, who 
belong to the Seamen Pensioner Reserve, 
and what number of pensioners, eligible 
under the regulations for age pensions, 
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are now unable to receive them by 
reason of the fund not being sufficient ? 

A LORD or tHe ADMIRALTY (Mr. 
AsHMEAD-Bart.ert, Sheffield, Eccleshall) : 
The charge to Greenwich Hospital funds 
on account of age pensions to 446 men 
between 50 and 55 years of age belonging 
to the Seamen Pensioner Reserve is . 
£3,389 12s. a year. The number of 
pensioners over 55 years of age who are 
not in receipt of Greenwich age pensions 
is about 2,800. 


PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has received the letters addressed to 
him on the 26th. November last, by the 
clerks serving in Her Majesty’s Prisons, 
and whether he is prepared to recom- 
mend to Her Majesty’s Treasury the 
inclusion of these clerks in the new 
scheme for the Lower or Second Division? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror tHE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marraews, 
Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; I have 
received applications for an improvement 
in their pay and status from 72 of the 
clerks employed in convict and local 
prisons. I have forwarded thes: 
memorials to the Treasury and have 
invited their favourable consideration of 
the case of the prison clerks. I am still 
in communication with the Treasury, 
but the matter is too complex to admit 
of the simple remedy proposed by the hon. 
Member. I have not, therefore, made 
the specific recommendation referred to. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S8.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General with 
reference to the promotion of the two 
telegraph clerks in the Central Telegraph 
Office over the heads of their seniors, 
whether he is aware that no opportunity 
of competing was given to other members 
of the staff claiming to be equally 
qualified in shorthand, and otherwise, 
who had from two to three years longer 
service, and on what ground this prefer- 
ence was given to the two clerks so 
promoted ; whether any instructions are 
given to clerks on entering the service as 
to the advantages which these extra 
qualifications bring to the clerks; and 
whether it is to be now understood that 
preferential promotions are made in the 
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telegraph staff on account of other than 
telegraphic qualifications ; I have also to 
ask on what grounds Messrs. C. Hughes 
and C. H. Garland, clerks employed at 
the Central Telegraph Office, were 
recently punished, the former in two 
hours extra duty without pay, and the 
latter suspended from duty for six 
hours; whether there was anything 
more than suspicion against’ them that 
they, being members of the Committee 
of the Postal Telegraph Clerks Associa- 
tion, were, during official hours, discus- 
sing the affairs of the Association ; 
whether the two clerks denied the 
charge, and no evidence was produced to 
warrant any such suspicion; whether 
reparation will be made to these clerks ; 
and whether it is usual to punish 
telegrsph clerks at the Central Office on 
mere suspicion; further, I desire to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is aware that a consider- 
able number of applications have 
been made by clerks living from 
three to 10 miles from th2 Central 
Telegraph Office, praying for a dinner 
hour when on 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. duty ; 
whether every such application has been 
refused, and in some cases attempts have 
be2n made to punish the applicants in 
various ways; and whether, considering 
the clerks’ liability to be kept on duty 
for hours after 10 p.m., he will consider 
the desirability of giving a dinner time 
to these clerks ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The two telegraphists 
in the Central Telegraph*Office who were 
promoted over the heads of their seniors 
were not promoted until diligent inquiry 
had been made with a view to ascertain 
whether anyone senior to themselves was 
qualified for the duties to be p2rformed, 
but no seniors with the necessary quali- 
fications could be found. It has not been 
considered necessary to give instructions 
that in selecting for exceptional positions 
special qualifications of obvious utility 
will be taken into account. Messrs. 
Hughes and Garland were punished, not 
on suspicion of discussing this or that, 
but for the undoubted fact that they were 
absent from their posts without leave. 
It is not the practice-of the Department 
to make-reparation for punishments in- 
flicted in cases of proved breaches of 
ordinary regulations. I am aware that 
telegraphists who do not attend before 
two o’clock in the afternoon have not 
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infrequently applied that time might be 
allowed them after coming to the office 
for the purpose of taking dinner. I think 
there is really no ground for complaint, 
because this meal is required to be taken 
before the commencement of this duty, 
but I am not aware that anyone has ever 
been punished for making such a request. 
Although those attending from 2 p.m to 
10 p.m. are not allowed a dinner half- 
hour, they are supplied with refresh- 
ments each day about 5 p.m., and they 
have also facilities for procuring supper 
before they leave at 10 p.m. 

Mr. MCCARTAN: What opportunity 
was given to clerks who possessed the 
qualification ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I understand that a 
careful inquiry was made as to the 
qualification of the clerks, because it 
has always been thought desirable, as far 
as possible, to promote the senior officers. 
But the Controller satisfied himself that 
no clerk possessed the necessary qualifi- 
cation. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Are we to under- 
stand that an opportunity of competing 
was afforded to all the clerks; and with 
regard to Mr. Garland, is it not the fact 
that he asked permission to go away and 
was not away without leave ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: My information is to 
the contrary. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND LOBSTER 
FACTORIES. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is the intention of the 
Government to protect Newfoundland 
lobster factories from interference by the 
French during the coming season ; and 
whether the Government will claim com- 
pensation for boats and nets, should any 
be destroyed by the crews of French 
fishermen in the absence of men-of- 
war ! 

*Toe UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
GussoN, Manchester, N.E.): Negotiations 
are in progress with the French Govern- 
ment, and will, it is hoped, be shortly 
brought to a satisfactory termination, for 
settling the conditions on which the 
lobster fisheries in Newfoundland shall 
be carried on during the ensuing 
season. Her Majesty’s Government 
know of no reason to apprehend de- 
struction of boats and nets by French 
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fishermen in this any more than in 
previous years; but in case of illegal 
damage to British property the matter 
would, of course, be treated between the 
two Governments in accordance with 
international law ‘and usage. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he is 
aware that orders have been given to 
French officers to enter the lobster 
factories and confiscate the property of 
the fishermen ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : No orders that 
I am aware of have bzen givén to French 
officers in contravention of the Treaty. 

Dr. TANNER: If I put a question on 
the Paper will the noble Lord be good 
enough to answer it categorically ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No, Sir, I 
cannot undertake to do that. 

Dr. TANNER: I shall put it. 


BETTING AGENTS. 

Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General if his attention has been directed 
to a decision in the case of Blake v. Morse, 
tried before Lord Justice Fry (and 
reported in the Z'imes of 7th March), in 
which the plaintiff, a “ betting agent,” 
sought to recover a sum, claimed as due, 
ona balance of account on bets alleged 
to have been made by the plaintiff for 
the defendant as his betting agent, and 
with regard to which, in giving judg- 
ment for the plaintiff, Lord Justice Fry 
is reported to have said— 

“This belongs to a class of actions which, I 
fear, have become more numerous in conse- 
quence of the decision in the case cited (Reed 
v Anderson, 13 Q. B. Div. 779), in which I, no 
doubt, found myself obliged by legal principles 
and authorities to concur, but the social effects 
of which are nevertheless to be regretted ;’’ 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
these decisions, and some others of a 
similar character, deprive Section 18 of 
Act 8 and 9 Vic. c. 109, of a’‘considerable 
portion of its value, he will undertake to 
introduc: a Bill dealing with the matter, 
so 4s to render all bets by way of gaming 
and wagering, whether by principal or 
agent, null and void ? 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I have seen 
the report of the case referred to in the 
hon. Member’s question. 1 am aware 
that the existing state of the law enables 
betting to be carried on in many instances 
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in which it would be well if it could be 
prevented, but the subject is one of so 
much difficulty that I am afraid I cannot 
undertake to introduce a Bill dealing 
with the matter. 


POST OFFICE SURVEYOR. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether it is probable that an 
early appointment will be made to fill 
the vacancy for a Post Office Surveyor, 
created by the retirement of Mr. Freeling 
on the Ist January last; and what is 
the cause of the delay in filling this 
vacancy ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am _ considering 
whether by means of a r2-adjustment of 
districts it may not be possible to reduce 
the number of surveyors; and until a 
decision has been come to on this point 
Iam unable to say whether the vacancy 
in question will be filled. 


' THE CUSTOMS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether it is 
intended to create a p2rmanent class of 
writers in the Statistical Department of 
the Customs called statistical abstractors, 
as recommended by a Departmental Com- 
mittee, constituted of Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Giffin, Mr. Puller,and the late Mr. Seldon; 
if so, when ; and, if not, what alternative 
course does the Treasury alge to 
adopt ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Macher 
has, perhaps, not seen the answer that I 
gave on this subject to the hon. Member 
for North Westmeath in March, 1888. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) : I 
beg toask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he is in 
possession of further intelligence from 
Johannesburg beyond that given in the 
Times of this morning; whether Mr. 
Frank Williams, the British Representa- 
tive at Pretoria, has left the Transvaal 
for good ; and, if so, whether a new Repre- 
santative will be appointed ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS: The Secretary 
of State has no further information on 
this subject. Mr. Ralph Williams is 
coming away on leave, and, therefore, 
the question of appointing a new Repre- 
sentative has not arisen. 
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SUIPS (TYNE AND CARDIFF.) 


(4.0.) Returns ordered— 


‘*Of all English Ships loaded with dead- 
weight cargo at the ports of the Tyne and 
at Cardiff during the three months ending 
the 3lst day of December 1889, giving the 
names of the Ships, the net register tonnage in 
each case, and also the weight of coal actually 
loaded. . 

** And, of all Foreign Ships loaded at these 
ports.” —(Mr. Burt.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Third Report brought up, and read ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Henry John Cokayne Cust, Esq., for 
Lincoln County (South Kesteven, or 
Stamford Division.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act to amend the Law as to the 
Endowment of the Archdeaconry of 
Cornwall.” [Archdeaconry of Cornwall 
Bill (Lords. | 

And, also, a Bill; intituled “An Act 
for further promoting the Revision of the 
Statute Law by repealing enactments 
which are superfiuous, or have ceased to 
be in force, or have become unnecessary.” 
[Statute Law Revision Bill [Zords.] 


MOTIONS. 
sie 
SPECI£L COMMISSION (1£88) REPORT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That this House will immediately resume 
the Adjourned Debate on the Amendment 
[8rd March] to the Motion relating to the 
Report of the Special Commissicn (1888).”— 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

(4.5.) Mr. HALLEY STEWART 
(Lincoln, Spalding): Upon a point of 
order, Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask your 
ruling whether it is competent for the 
First Lord of the Treasury to make this 
Motion without a notice which must 
obviously have been given during the 
sitting of the House? I find in Sir 
Erskine May’s Parliamentary Practice, 
on page 284, this passage— 

‘It is ordered that all dropped Orders of the 
Day be set downin the Order Book, after the 
Orders of the Day, for the next day on which 
the Houee shall sit.”’ 

But in construing this Order it must be 
understood that ifan Order of the Day has 
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been read and proceeded with, and the 
House is adjourned before it is disposed 
of, it is not treated as a dropped Order, 
but, being superseded, must be revived 
before it takes its place again in the 
Order Book. Again, on page 295, Sir 
Erskine May says— 

“Tf a Notice of Motion be dropped by the 
Adjournment of the House before it has been 
disposed of, it is usually renewed and put down 
in the Notice Paper for some other day, under 
the same conditions as an original notice.’’ 
What I wish to ask of you, Mr. Speaker, 
is whether this Order, having become a 
dropped Order, can be revived without 
distinct notice having been given ? 

*(4.7.) Mr. SPEAKER: The latter 
point in the hon. Gentleman’s question 
contains no analogy, because I think it 
refers to a Notice of Mction, which is a 
totally different matter. It is absolutely 
necessary for a Motion of this sort to be 
made, in consequence of the count-out of 
the House on Friday, that that which 
las become a lapsed Order should be 
revived, and due notice should be, and 
has been, given. 

(4.8.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
suppose nobody would doubt that it is 
necessary that notice of Motion should 
be given to revive the Order. That is 
quite clear in the case of a dropped 
Order; but the question is rather a 
different one here. What notice is to be 
given? Is ita proper notice to revive 
the Order if it is given on the day on 
which the Order is to be revived? 
Whenever notice is given in this House 
it is given the day before, and put down 
the day before when the House is sitting. 
There is a case referred to in May’s 
book illustrating his ruling that a notice 
must be given, and there the case shows 
that the notice is not given on the day 
when the notice of Motion is made, but 
previously. That is the case of the Refor- 
matory Schools (Scotland) Bill on May 9, 
1856. The House was counted out on 
that Motion. I find in the Journals 
that upon May 10 it was resolved 
that . 

“Upon Thursday, the 22nd inst., the House 
resolve itself into Committee on the Reforma- 
tory Schools (Scotland) Bill.” 

There was a notice made to revive 
upon a future day, not upon the same 
day on which the notice was given. 
Indeed, I do not exactly know how 
this notice comes on the Paper. By what 
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order of the House is it there? What 
I understand is this—I know that, in 
practice, occasionally notices are given’to 
revive Committee of Supply, which I 
imagine stands on a different footing. 
At all events, I never heard of a notice 
of that kind which was opposed, and 
many things can be done by permission 
of the Housz which are not in accordance 
with the orders of the House. What we 
ask your ruling upon is whether a notice 
which has not been put down while the 
House was sitting in the regular form, 
so as to be a part of the regular Notices 
and Orders, can be taken on the next 
day as part of the Orders of the House 
and without the consent of the House ? 

*(4.10.) Mr.SPEAKER: The practice 
pursued in this case is that which has 
been invariably followed in the case of 
Supply. I know of no other practice. 
And whenSupply has been courted out on 
l'riday it has to be set up by a notice on 
Monday. I know of no distinction be- 
tween Supply as an Order of the Day and 
any other Government business which 
has been, up to the count-out, an Order 
of the Day. I know nothing about the 
notice ; but I assume that proper notice has 
been given, and that it is competent for 
the House to go on under that notice with 
that which was interrupted on Friday 
night, by what I suppose I may say was 
an accident, provided that it is conve- 
nient to the House that it should be 
pursued on this the next following day. 

(4.11.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): If, Sir, your 
statement is that the case of Supply has 
not been treated specially, but that you 
are able, as the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, to say that all other Motions 
fall under the same governing considera- 
tions as a Motion of Supply, that, I should 
take it, is quite conclusive on the point at 
issue. I own I had been under the im- 
pression that Supply had been subject to 
special treatment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I said that I knew 
of no distinction between Supply as an 
Order of the Day and any other Govern- 
ment business which up to the time of 
its interruption had been an Order of the 
Day ; but I know of no case of an Order 
of the Day other than Supply which has 
been counted out on Friday night being 
set up in this way. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : It appears 
from the case quoted by my right hon. 
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Friend that there is a distinct precedent to 
the opposite effect, namely, a case where 
a debate on an Order of the Day was 
dropped and revived by a regular notice. 
But another question has come up with 
regard to the notice. I have always 
understood two things with regard to 
notices. One is that a notice given dur- 
ing the sitting of the House is no notice 
at all except for a subsequent sitting of 
the House. The second thing is that no 
notice can by any possibility be given so 
as to be a good notice except when the 
House is sitting. I would, therefore, 
ask the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
though it is hardly necessary, whether 
this notice was given when the House 
was sitting? These are questions of con- 
siderable importance. 

*(4.12.) Tue FIRST LORD or tae 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster): Notice was given of 
the Motion precisely as in the case 
of Motions in relation to Supply when 
Supply is counted out. I am_ not 
concerned to describe the incident of 
Friday night. I think we may fairly 
consider it to be an incident which will 
not occur again. I acknowledge it is the 
duty of the Government to endeavour by 
all means to keep a House when Govern- 
ment business is in progress, and especi- 
ally on Friday. [Cries of “Order ! ”] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It will be better that 
the right hon. Gentleman should reserve 
his remarks for the Motion. 

*(4.13.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): Upon the point of order, I 
wish to ask if it is competent for any 
Member to hand in a notice of Motion 
after you, Sir, have left the Chair, direct- 
ing that any particular Order of the Day 
shall have precedence over any other 
Order ? 

(4.14.) Sm W. HARCOURT: One 
other question, Sir, I would venture to 
submit to you. This notic2 must have 
been put upon the Paper by the officers 
of the House. I want to know by what 
authority, when the House is not sitting, 
a notice is put upon the printed Papers 
of the House; and whether, if the 
Government may do it, any other Member 
may do so also? That is a question 
which lies at the root of all our business. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No liberty ought to 
be taken by the Government or any 
individual in the House. I know 
nothing of when the notice was given, or 
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how it appears on the Paper. I imagine 
it must have been given during the 
sitting of the House. 

Smrk W. HARCOURT: Then I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, was this notice 
given when the House was sitting ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The notice was 
put on the Paper precisely as in the case 
of all notices relating to Supply when 
it has been dropped—that is, the moment 
the count-out took place. 

(4.15.) Sm W. HARCOURT: Now 
I am in a position to ask whether 
a notice put on the Paper after 
the House has risen was a notice 
which the clerks at the Table or 
any other officer had authority to put 
upon the Paper ; and whether it ought 
not to be treated as if it were not on the 
Paper at all? 

(4.16.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
Upon the question of order, I beg to 
inform the House that I came to the 
Table some minutes before you had left 
the House, and the clerks had not. then 
received the notice of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: With that matter I 
am not in apy way competent to deal. 
The only precedent I know of for this 
course is the case of notice for the revival 
of Supply on a Monday. 

(4.17.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): May I submit to you, Sir, that 
Supply is governed by a Standing Order, 
which requires the Government to put 
down Supply on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday? That establishes a great 
distinction between this case and that of 
Supply ; and the question arises, by what 
authority are the Government making a 
new precedent, and by what authority 
have the clerks at the Table put this 
down as the first Order? Supply may be 
put down, of course, in any state of the 
Paper, and in any part of it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: In the case of 
Supply it does not follow, although 
it may be put down for Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday that it will be taken. 
I did not quite catch what the other 
question of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was. 

(4.18.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: This 
particular matter appears on the Paper of 
to-day as an Order of the Day. Supply 
is governed by a Standing Order, which 
obliges the Government to put it down 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ; 
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but this is not an Order of the Day, and, 
not being so, how is it that it happens 
to figure as an Order of the Day ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am not concerned 
in defending any particular course as 
long as it is consonant with order. With 
respect to the fact that a notice of Supply 
may occupy any place on Monday’s 
Paper, I would point out that it does not 
follow that Supply will be taken on 
Monday because it appears upon the 
Paper. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: This particular 
matter cannot be an Order of the Day, 
because you, Sir, could not put the 
Question on Friday that it be taken 
to-day. How isit, then, that it appears 
on the Paper as an Order of the Day, and, 
moreover, as the first? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It can only come on 
as the first Order of the Day after the 
Motion of the First Lord of the Treasury 
that it be renewed has been - carried. 
The hon. and learned Member will 
observe that, whilst the subject appéars 
on the Order Paper, there is a line 
between it andthe other Orders of the Day 
showing that it is of a somewhat ano- 
malous character. 

(4.20.) Sm W. HARCOURT: You 
have been asked so many questions, Sir, 
that I must apologise for troubling you 
further. We have not yet had an answer 
tothe most important question of all. I 
want to know whether, if a private 
Member has his Motion or his Bill 
counted out on a particular day, he can 
go to the Clerks’ Table immediately after- 
wards and give notice, and then move at 
4 o'clock on the next day that his 
Motion or Bill be taken that day and the 
debate resumed? If he cannot, and if 
the Government are in order in the 
course which they now propose to take, 
of course every private Member is placed 
ona different footing from that occupied 
by the Government. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It is not every 
Member of the House who could make 
the Motion referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Motions at half past 4 o’clock 
relating to the business of the House are 
Motions reserved for Members of the 
Government. Therefore there is a dis- 
tinct difference between a private Mem- 
ber’s position, and the position of the 
Government in relation to the arrange: 
ment of business. 
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*(4.21.) Mr, BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): Upon the question of order I 
beg respectfully to repeat the question 
which I put a short time ago, namely, 
whether it is competent for any Member 
of this House to hand in after you have 
left the Chair a notice of Motion that 
some particular Order of the Day shall 
take precedence of the other Orders? On 
the face of this notice—number 1 — it 
is clear that it must have been handed 
in after you, Sir, left the Chair, because it 
refers to an adjourned debate, which was 
only adjourned when you left the Chair. 
Is it competent for any other Member of 
this House, after you have left the Chair, 

—te-hand in a Metien to the clerks at the 
Table, that a particular Order shall have 
precedence over the ordinary Orders ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is a question 
which I have repeatedly answered al- 
ready. I have said that I do not know 
any distinction between the Order for 
Supply and the other Orders of the Day. 
Supply can be taken on certain days, 
even.without notice, and can be set up 
without notice. 

(4.22.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): There still appears to be some 
ambiguity as to when this notice of 
Motion was given. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury says 
that he handed it in the moment the 
count-out took place. May I ask the 
First Lord this distinct question: Was 
this Resolution handed in to the clerks at 
the Table after you, Sir, had left the 
Chair ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Immediately 
afterwards. I think I have already said 
so distinctly ; but I would point out that 
the House has already made an order, 
giving precedence for this debate over all 
other Orders and business. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: You, Sir, re- 
peated just now certain words of the First 
Lord, which left the matter in a state of 
doubt. The right hon. Gentleman has 
now distinctly stated that the Motion 
was handed in after you left the Chair, 
and after the House had risen. May I 
ask, Sir, whether, under those circum- 
stances, it is competent for this Motion to 
be made ; and whether it is in accordance 
;with the Rules of the House that such a 
Motion should be taken to-day ? 

*(4.24.)Mr.SPEAKER:Whena “count” 
takes place the fact can only be known at 
the moment when I have counted the 
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Members present and found them to be 
less than 40. It is therefore quite pos- 
sible that, technically, I had left the 
Chair when the order of the Government 
was handed in to the clerk at the Table ; 
but the point of difference between my 
being in the Chair and having technically 
left it is very minute. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish respect- 

fully to point out that my _ hon. 
Friend the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) distinctly states that h» 
went to the Table some minutes after 
you had left the Chair, and that the 
notice had not then been handed in. 
_ Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh W.): 
I desire to say a word upon the point of 
order. You, Sir, have stated thatthe Order 
of the Day for resuming the adjourned de- 
bate upon the Commission Report is now 
a lapsed Order. The question I have now 
to put has reference to the second Motion 
which stands in the name of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. I want to know 
whether, as it relates to an Order of the 
Day which is not now an Order of the 
Day it can be put from the Chair ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The second Motion 
will probably follow the first, if the first 
is carried. 2 

(4.25.) Mr. HALLEY STEWART: 
As this is creating a new precedent, may 
I ask if we can have stated to the House 
the time at which the notice was handed 
in? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I know nothing 
about that. The Question I have to put 
is— 

‘‘That this House will immediately resume 
the Adjourned Debate on the Amendment 
[8rd March] to the Motion relating to the 
Report of the Special Commission (1888 ).” 

(4.27.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think 
that the House is entitled to have some 
information from the Government as to 
the exact meaning of the Motion. In 
the first place, it does not appear in the 
usual way upon the Paper, but in italics ; 
and I wish to know whether, in future, 
every private Member will have an 
opportunity of handing in Motions like 
that of the First Lord of the Treasury ? 
I am anxious to assist the House in every 
way; but if by our good nature we allow 
this Motion to be carried it may after- 
wards be regarded as a precedent entitling 
private Members at any time they may 
choose between the rising of the House 
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on one day and meeting again on the 
next, providing the printers can take it, 
to communicate to the clerks any Motion 
they may desire to have placed on the 
Paper for the following day. I wish to 
know whether these facilities are to be 
confined to the Treasury Bench, or is 
the entire House to take part and share 
in them? Personally, I do not care much 
about the matter one way or the other ; 
but to the House generally it is a question 
of the keenest interest as to whether 
Motions of this kind for the resumption 
of a debate can be made or not. It is 
the first instance that anything of the kind 
has been attempted ; and when a novel 
course of procedure was proposed to be 
taken by the First Lord last year in 
reference to the Tithe Bill the Chairman 
gave a distinct ruling that it could 
not be done. The Speaker has said 
that there is no precedent for the 
course proposed to be taken. We must 
not forget that it is a Conservative 
Government which is proposing to take 
this course—a ‘Constitutional Govern- 
ment which desires to introduce these 
novelties into the proceedings of the 
House. I venture to submit that if this 
Motion is carried now private Members 
will in future have no protection what- 
ever in regard to the arrangements be- 
tween the Government and the clerks at 
the Table. The Government have had 
granted to them, although with consider- 
able reluctance, a Standing Order by which 
they are able to arrange the business of 
the House ; but this Motion amounts to a 
very considerable extension of that Order. 
In other words, a matter that is abso- 
lutely dead is placed on the Paper, 
the notice reviving it appears on the 
Paper, and the dead notice has prece- 
dence over the notice of revival. I 
always understood that it was the prac- 
tice for you, Mr. Speaker, at the close of 
Question time, to call on the clerk to read 
the Orders of the Day. This is not an 
Order of the Day, and when you call 
upon the clerk at the Table to read 
the Orders of the Day, he will read a 
matter which has been separated from 
the Orders of the Day bya dash. This is 
reducing Parliamentary procedure to an 
absolute absurdity. Accordingly, when 
the Speaker calls upon the clerk at the 
Table to read the Orders of the Day, the 
clerk will have to read ‘Order of the Day 
w ith a dash.” 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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*(4.33.) Mr. SPEAKER: This is nota 
mattertobe turnedintoridiculeinany way. 
The point raised by the hon. and learned 
Member is of great importance. First of 
all I would say that the reason why the 
“ A” appears to the Order is that there 
is an Amendment down on the Paper, 
asking Members’ attention to the Amend- 
ment. As to the time at which notices 
are handed in to the clerk at the Table, 
I attach great importance to that matter ; 
because it is obvious that there must be 
a limit of time within which notices are 
handed in. It is the common practice 
that notices of Motion by private Mem- 
bers are handed in to the clerk after the 
House has risen. For instance, Amend- 
ments to Bills in Committee are con- 
stantly received after the House is techni- 
cally up. I only mention that as showing 
that there is no absolute limit of time 
within a few seconds, or even a minute, 
so long as the convenience of the House 
is considered in the matter. I would 
not permit any undue advantage to be 
taken as to the time at which notices are 
receivable when there is a stress of Mem- 
bers handing in notices. 

(4.36.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : I have no 
intention to treat the question with 
ridicule. But the matter does seem to 
me to be a little absurd. This is not an 
Order of the Day, and it is not numbered, 
inasmuch as the“ A” only meansthatthere 
isan Amendment. As it is not num- 
bered, by what right will it be taken ? 
Then, with regard to the second matter, 
this is a question which affects the 
procedure of the House and the business 
of the House, and does not merely affect 
the Order of the Day. I hope, therefore, 
that it will not be drawn into a precedent. 
If it is made a precedent, it wiil be 
within the competence of any Member of 
the House to require the clerk at the 
Table to take from him notices affecting 
the Government or the business of the 
House upon the very next occasion when 
the House sits. The Government has 
done so on the present occasion. May I 
respectfully suggest that there should 
be some declaration from the Chair that 
this particular action on the part of the 
Government must not be drawn into a 
precedent. The Government are en- 
titled to less, not more, consideration than 
private Members, because they have 
already ample power over the business of 
the House. 
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(4.38.) Mr. LABOUCHERE : There 
is another question which I should like 
to put to the First Lord of the Treasury. 
It was generally agreed that the debate 
upon the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
should come to an end this evening. 
When that was agreed it was understood 
that the matter was to be debated all 
last week ; but by the action of the Govern- 
ment—the right hon. Gentleman has 
admitted it was an accident—we will 
siy by the accident of the Govern- 
ment, we were deprived of debating 
this question for several hours 
on Friday. We know that the debate is 
likely to go on after 12 o’clock, with the 
result that the speeches made at an early 
hour of the morning will not be fully 
reported. Under the circumstances, I 
think we ought not to agree to the 
Motion until we know distinctly what are 
the intentions of the Government. Is 
it intended that there should not be a 
Division taken to-night on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, or that the new 


Resolution and the Amendment of the: 


hon. Member for Stockport should be 
taken to-night ? 

*(4.40.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: The 
hon. and learned Member for Longford 
spoke of this as the extension of the 
Standing Order. I think he will find 
there is no extension of the Standing 
Order ; that we are following as nearly 
as we can the precedents which have 
guided us in the course we are now 
taking, and which we take, I think, for 
tle convenience of the House. The hon. 
Member for Northampton has pointed 
out that it was generally understood 
that there should be a Division to-night 
on the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. I think it is 
the first, duty of the Government to en- 
deavour to carry out an understanding 
arrived at between the two sides of the 
House. I deeply regret the count-out 
on Friday night. There were 25 
Members on this side of the House and 
only 10 on that side. [Opposition cries 
of “No.” ] There were certainly 10 of 
my hon. and right hon. Friends on this 
Bench. I regret that there were not 
more. But I can only offer an excuse 
which I hope will be accepted—that 
when Members are frequently called 
from their dinners to find that their 
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services are not required in the House 
to make a quorum, they sometimes think 
that they will not be wanted when the 
bell rings, and they remain in the dining 
room. There have been occasions during 
the present Session when directly you, 
Mr. Speaker, have returned to the Chair, 
a count has been moved in a similar way. 
Members have dropped in, and when 
they have found that the numbers were 
greatly in excess of what was required 
to make a House, it is only human 
nature, I think, that they should not 
always respond to the bell. 1 do not 
know whether it is possible to appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen to consider a 
little the convenience of Members of this 
House ; and when they are aware of 
the fact that there are in the House 
many more than are required to make a 
quorum, whether they think it quite 
right to deprive hon. Members of the 
short period of rest which custom 
has sanctioned. The count was moved 
on the other side, and interrupted a 
speech which, I have no doubt, would 
have been an exceedingly interesting 
one. I regret that the hon. and learned 
Member is not able to make his speech ; 
but 1 hope he will feel that the Govern- 
ment were not intentionally any party 
whatever to the accident. The hon. 
Member for Northampton has asked 
what are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. I thought it was sufficiently 
understood that we propose, with the 
consent of the House, to take a Division 
on the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite thisevening. There 
are, I believe, three or four other 
Amendments on the Paper; four, I think. 
Obviously, if the House desires to 
debate these Amendments it will be 
unreasonable to ask the House to sit 
until these Amendments are disposed of. 
I wish to consult the convenience of the 
House entirely. With regard to the 
Motion of which I have given notice, as 
to the suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule, 
in putting that Motion on the Paper I 
desired again to consult the convenience 
of hon. Members. It is sometimes 
exceedingly inconvenient that we should 
be confined to 10 or 15 minutes at the 
conclusion of a speech. But I hope it 
will not be necessary to prolong the 
debate much after, or even up to, the 
hour of 12 o'clock. But in order that 
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that time may not be forced to come to 
an abrupt conclusion, I hope the House 
will accept my Motion. 

(4.45.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
The right hon. Gentleman has stated the 
case fairly to the House. I, for my 
part, recollect miscarriages of this sort 
in former times. I have known cases 
where Members of the Government 
have been sharply attacked for lapses of 
this kind. I have thought it hard, and 
suffered under it, and I should be sorry 
to follow such a precedent on this 
occasion. I think the gentlemen whose 
business it is to look after the attendance 
of Members discharge their duty to the 
best of their ability, and, so far as we are 
entitled to speak, give general satisfac- 
tion. I may say the same of the gentle- 
men sitting at the Table, who have to 
discharge duties in circumstances of 
difficulty ; and we all feel very much 
indebted to them. for the ability and 
impartiality with which they discharge 
their duty. At the same time, however, 
I must say, looking to the conversation 
we have had this evening, that my mind 
is not without uneasiness with regard to 
its purport. It appears to me that there 
is a call for some further inquiry and con- 
sideration into the matter. Some impor- 
tant questions are raised which I think it 
would be well should be definitely 
settled—for instance, in regard to the 
question whether a notice can be received 
by the clerk at the Table after the 
House has ceased to sit. It aprears to 
me that whatever is done in that respect 
ought to be done in accordance with 
some rule which shall be generally made 
known to the House. I do not question 
your ruling, Sir, especially with regard 
to the special and exclusive rights of the 
Government in respect to making Motions 
at certain times for the purpose of 
regulating the business of the House. 
At the same time, I think it would be 
very desirable that these rights should 
be carefully defined. There is nothing, 
it would appear, if this were to be taken 
as a precedent, to prevent the Govern- 
ment from giving notice at the end of a 
Tuesday evening that at the beginning 
of the Wednesday sitting they would 
move the setting aside of private Mem- 
bers’ notices in order to take business of 
their own which might be low down on 
the list of Orders. Ido not say that this 
would be-done ; -but it ought not to be 

Mr. W. H. Smith 
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within the power of the Government. I 
hope that steps may be taken to place 
these matters on a clearer footing than 
they now stand. With respect to the 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman for 
to-night, I think they are perfectly fair. 
For my own part, I had hoped up toa 
certain time that we might conclude the 
whole of this matter to-night. With 
regard to the other Amendments on the 
Paper, I may perhaps be allowed to say 
that one or two of them rather appear to 
have been placed on the Paper with a 
view of exhibiting the public capacity 
and ability of those who’ drew 
them; but there is on the Paper one 
Amendment, standing in the name of the 
hon. Member . for Stockport (Mr. 
Jennings), which is material, and which. 
presents the subject in a light totally 
different from that presented either by 
the original Motion or by my Amend- 
ment. I am therefore glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman is willing to leave 
it open, so that if there is a desire to dis- 
cuss that Amendment, as there probably 
may be, we shall not be deprived of the 
opportunity. I understand that he will 
not have any objection to any reasonable 
proposal for the separate consideration of 
that Amendment, which, however, so far 
as I can judge, need not occupy a very 
great deal of the time of the House. 


*(4.51.) Mr. BRADLAUGH: Tattach 
some importance to a portion of the point 
now before the House. I do not desire 
to oppose the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but it does seem to me that 
if the Motion is passed without a proviso 
that it is not to be regarded as a prece- 
dent, it will put upon the Journals 
of the House a very dangerous pre- 
cedent. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to remark upon the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, in reference to 
the observations that have just fallen 
from the hon. Member. I think it is 
reasonable weshould consider this question 
with regard to the Orders of the House ; 
and I will place myself in communication 
with Mr. Speaker and the right hon. 
Gentleman with a view to considering 
whether a Rule on this subject should be 
added to the Orders of the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE '(EXEMP- 
TION FROM STANDING ORDER, SIT- 
TINGS OF THE HOUSE). 


Ordered— 


‘‘ That the proceedings on the Motion relating 
to the Report of the Special Commission (1888), 
if under discussion at ‘I'welve o'clock this night, 
be not interrupted under the Standing Order 
‘Sittings of the House.’ ’’—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SPECIAL COMMISSION (1888) REPORT. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [3rd March] to 
Question— 

“That, Parliament having constituted a 
Special Commission to inquire into the charges 
and allegations made against certain Members 
of Parliament and other persons, and the 
Report of the Commissioners having been pre- 
sented to Varliament, this House adopts the 
Report, and. thanks the Commissioners for 
their just and impartial conduct in the matters 
referred to them; and orders that the suid 
Report be entered on the Journals of this 
House.”’—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


And which Amendment was— 


To leave out from the first word “ House,” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, *‘deems it to be a duty to record its 
reprobation of the false charges of the gravest 
and most odious description, based on calumny 
and on forgery, which have ‘been — brought 
against Members of this House, and particu- 
larly against Mr. Parnell ; and, while declaring 
its satisfaction at the exposure of these calum- 
nies, this House expresses its regret for the 
wrong inflicted and the suffering and loss en- 
dured, through a protracted period, by reason 
of these acts of flagrant iniquity,”—(Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*(4.53.) Mr. BRADLAUGH: I rise 
to order, Mr. Speaker. I desire to ask 
you, now that the two Resolutions have 
been carried, if it will be competent to 
proceed beyond the adjourned debate 
on the Amendment? The Hous? has 
ordered that it is the adjourned debate 
that shall take precedence of the other 
Orders of the Day 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I know of no reason 
why, if the debate is concluded within 
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the limits of the ordinary time, the rest 
of the Paper should not be proceeded 
with. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: No doubt the 
Motion is very curiously worded. The 
debate was not adjourned, but the House, 
and therefore the Motion is wrongl 
worded in that respect. Then the Order 
of the Day is that we are to discuss the 
Amendment, and the Amendment only. 
There is no Order of the Day to discuss 
the Motion, and therefore, as1 understand, 
upon this Order the Motion could not 
be put. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it is proper 
to read the original Motion and the 
Amendment together—they are techni- 
cally both before the House. 

(4.55.) Mr. SEXTON: I have to 
thank my hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace), who was 
addressing the House when it was 
counted out on Friday night, for allowing 
me to intervene at this point of the de- 
bate. Sir, after what happened on 
Friday night, I think the Government 
will find it hard to persuade the country 
that they regard the matter of this 
Motion as being of real importance. 
Ministers themselves refused to come 
from the dining room in order to facili- 
tate their great Act of State against 
traitors and conspirators ; they allowed it © 
to drop, as if it had been the paltriest 
Motion ever offered by a private Member. 
Many passages from the Report of very 
trivial importance have been quoted 
from the other side of the House, and 
many passages of significance have been 
entirely neglected. Amongst the latter 
I may note one. The Commissioners in- 
form the House in their Report that 
their inquiry has been carried out under 
an unprecedented statute. Certainly 
never before has any Government of 
England striven to get rid of or to 
destroy the representatives of a whole 
nation by means of a criminal proceed- 
ing. The Government upon the result 
of an unprecedented statute found an un- 
precedented Motion. They ask the 
House to constitute itself a final Court of 
Appeal—a Court in * which the re- 
spondents will be among the Judges, a 
Court composed of 670 Members, only 
eight of whom have any real knowledge 
of the evidence. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to ignore the warnings of 
the Commissioners that, as to their 
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findings respecting political conduct, 
their Commission debarred them from 
taking into consideration matters which 
ought to be considered by politicians and 
statesmen—namely, whether the acts 
charged were palliated or justified by the 
circumstances of Ireland, or condoned by 
the results which those acts brought 
about. This is an assembly of politi- 
cians, and yet it is asked to accept the 
findings of the Commissioners arrived at 
on a number of points without regard to 
those considerations which politicians 
ought to bear in mind in arriving at a 
conclusion on matters of this kind. The 
House is asked to accept the con- 
clusions of the Judges dissevered from 
the evidence, for the evidence from the 
Parliamentary point of view has been 


Special Commission 


destroyed—the evidence is not to 
remain within the reach of refer- 
ence as a Parliamentary Paper. 


Icomplain that whilst this Report from be- 
ginning to end, this Report which is to be 
recorded for all time upon our Journals, 
gives no glimpse or hint of the foul 
conspiracy of which we were so long the 
victims, no hint even of the conduct of 
the valuable Mr. Houston, thanked for his 
services by the Loyal and Patriotic Party, 
. and who, in contempt of the Commission, 
destroyed what we may assume to have 
been evidences of criminal conspiracy, 
else why should it have been destroyed ? 
whilst 1 say the Report gives no hint of 
this conspiracy ; whilst the findings in 
our favour are meagre to the point of 
curtness, the findings against us are 
supported by strings of extracts from o'd 
articles, old speeches, and speeches from 
the most obscure and least responsible 
persons who ever thrust themselves on 
public platforms in Ireland; speeches 
and articles that look as if they were 
designed for election leaders for the 
Party on the other side—whilst this is 
the general spirit of the Report, the 
Report from beginning to end affords no 
hint of the evidence from District 
Inspector Irwin and _ other official 
witnesses that, upon hundreds of 
occasions, they heard denunciations of 
outrage from the League leaders. 
I say of this movement that from 
first to last lay and clerical leaders com- 
bined on every platform in denuncia- 
tion of crime. The Report gives in its 
findings a distorted and perverted view 
of the relative weight of evidence on 
Mr. Sexton 
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justice to Irish Members. If this record 
be made upon the Journals it will be the 
duty of Irish Members here, and, if we 
fail, of those who come after us, to persist 
until the Resolution is rescinded, until 
this record isexpunged. Two objections 
have been made during the debate to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, but 
neither of them are objections in sub- 
stance. It has been objected that the 
right hon. Gentleman omits to offer 
thanks to the Judges, but the House has 
heard the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the House has heard his 
view, that men, however eminent, are 
not to be thanked for merely doing their 
duty ; but if the House, after hearing that 
argument, is still of opinion that the 
Judges ought to be thanked, it is open 
to the Government to insert in the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
either the words proposed by the hon. 
Member for Banbury, or other words 
which it may think in its judgment 
better for the purpose. The second 
objection to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment is that he has omitted to 
refer to the findings adverse to the 
respondents. I submit that such was 
not in any sense the duty of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The Government, in 
regard to the findings adverse to the 
respondents, are bound to consider the 
suggestions of the Judges, and in the 
exercise of their functions as politicians 
and statesmen, they are the persons re- 
sponsible to this House and to the 
country for the consideration of whether 
these findings in respect to certain acts 
are palliated by the circumstances of the 
time in Ireland, or condoned by the 
results that have accrued. If they find 
that such acts are not palliated or con- 
doned they are bound to take action upon 
them. I challenge them to take action. 
On the question of the condonence of 
particular action in Ireland, I say the 
Government know a good deal more about 
that than does the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, and, if 
I may venture to say so, I think the 
right hon. Gentleman acted with much 
discretion in leaving this matter in their 
hands. I have shown that neither of 
the two objections to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment has in it the 
slightest substance, but let me add that 
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if the Government think it necessary, 
after adopting the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to proceed to 
refer to the findings adverse to the 
respondents it is open to them to do so. 
They may accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman, they may reprobate 
the forgeries, they may express satisfac- 
tion that our characters have been 
vindicated, they may express regret that 
the period of agony and suspense was 
so cruelly prolonged, and having done 
thesz things, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man requests them, appeals to them to 
do, it will then be open to them to 
declare in respect to particular findings 
that these particular acts were palliated 
or condoned, or else that they deserve 
to be punished. according to law. Now, 
I proceed to offer some reasons why the 
Amendment should be accepted. In 
the first place this Amendment asks the 
House to declare no more than Ministers 
have declared in their speeches. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks the House to 
declare nothing that has not already 
been declared by the First Lord of the 
Treasury in his place here, by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and by other 
Ministers of the Crown, and if the 
Government, having in those speeches 
declared in substance that which is 
contained in the Amendment, decline 
to accept this Amendment, and place 
it upon record, then the inference must be 
that they are willing to use language in 
their speeches which may be forgotten 
and pass away, but they are unwilling 
in a frank and manly’ wa 

to do us justice by a Resolution that 
will remain on record. The second 
reason I have in favour of the acceptance 
of the Amendment is that the Tory 
Party have profited by the conspiracy of 
which we have been the victims, and 
they are bound to make us moral restitu- 
tion. For the past three years Parnellism 
and Crime has been the principal stock- 
in trade of the Tory Party, and the forged 
letters have been the chief credentials of 
their candidates from end to end of the 
country. A Member of the Party oppo- 
site was the Parliamentary pioneer of the 
forged letters. I refer to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson). 
He has spoken in this debate, and I have 
little to say about his speech. I will say 
of it that it argues great audacity in the 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman to denounce 
incitements to violence, when, as the 
House is well aware, he and his friends a 
few years ago incited to violence in the 
City of Belfast, and incited with such dire 
effect that more lives were lost by that 
violence in three months in Belfast—or, 
I will not say more, but as many, or 
nearly as many lives were lost in Belfast 
in three months as, from deeds of 
violence, were lost from one end 
of Ireland to the other from 
the first year of the Land League to the 
last. It argues great audacity on the 
the part of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman to appear as censor of treason- 
able speeches, when we know that he 
has boasted that he has assurances that 
British officers will follow him in Ireland 
in a rebellion against the Crown, when 
the Crown and this Legislature shall 
concur in an Act to confer Home Rule 
on Ireland. He, spoiling a fine old 
couplet, tells us that treason when 
successful becomes patriotism. I do not 
think, if he should give his own treason 
action, he will find himself other than a 
victim, for he will find against him both 
the power of England and the will of 
the people—odds too great even for a 
military hero who has such a record in 
the Crimea. But I recall the House to 
the memory of April 15, 1887. I think 
probably you, Sir, bear it, in mind. 
The hon. Member for North Armagl) 
spoke in the debate upon the Seccnd 
Reading of the Crimes Act of that year. 
His speech was delivered late at night. 
Mr. Buckle, his confederate, the editor 
of the Zimes, was seated under the 
Gallery inthis House. The hon. andgallant 
Gentlemanin acarefully claboratedspeech 
accused my hon. Friends and myself in 
precise terms of having associated with 
men whom we knew to be murderers. 
I expressed my feelings on that cccasion 
without reserve and in un-Parliamentary 
language. You, Sir, from the Chair 
declared that I had suffered grievous 
provocation, and I have never since 
ceased to be grateful for that declaration, 
you were pleased to make, and I shall 
always be grateful, and I am sorry that 
the spirit that prompted that declaration 
has not always prevailed in public lif.. 
But, Sir, I am sure you will feel that the 
provocation you then declared has now 
become intolerable. May I point out 
that the hon. and gallant Member fo- 
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Nortii Armagh, who made that foul and 
deadly charge now proved to be false, 
has not since in debate offered one word 
of apology to me or my hon. Friends. 
For myself I can dispense with his 
apology. I care as little for his apology 
as I do for himself. So far as Iam con- 
cerned, I say the question whether he 
can afford to omit to make such an 
apology is a question for his own con- 
sideration. Sir, that speech was a re- 
hearsed effect. It was intended to pub- 
lish the forged letter a few hours later 
on the morning of the Division on the 
Second Reading of the Crimes Act, but 
a pretext was required. Mr. Buckle 
having listened to the speech and 
heard our denial, quoted them in 
the 7imes of the following morning, and 
went on to say that the unblushing 
denials of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Longford (Mr. Healy) and myself 
that we associated with men we knew to 
be murderers rendered it necessary to 
publish the fac simile letter to prove the 
falsehood of our denials. The effect was 
carefully prepared, the speech was to 
pave the way, the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh was the 
Parliamentary pioneer of the forged 
letter. From that day to this the forged 
letter has been the principal article of 
proof of the Tory Party in appealing to 
electors in this country, and I say they 
are bound to accept the Amendment as 
an act of moral restitution. I pass on to 
say that justice has been denied to us 
by the Tory Party, and for this reason 
they ought to accept the Amendment. 
When my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork first asked that his character should 
be vindicated he was jeered at by the 
Party opposite and told to go to law. 
Sir, if he had brought an action at that 
time what would have happened to him? 
I speak in the hearing of the Attorney 
General. An action was brought by Mr. 
O'Donnell, and the Attorney General 
was counsel for the Zimes. What did 
the Attorney General say? The Times, 
he said, though it cost them the verdict, 
would not declare the name of the man, 
be he a confederate of Mr. Parnell or be 
he not, from whom they had that 
letter. That remark to the jury, “ be 
he a confederate of Mr. Parnell 
or be he not,” was exquisitely cunning, 
but it was also an extremely shameful 
remark. It was exquisitely cunning 
Mr. Sexton 
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because it suggested a reason, and the 
principal reason, for withholding the 
name, but it was extremely shameful 
because it suggested to the jury with- 
out offering any evidence or reason why 
they might hold the letter to be genuine. 
At any rate you would not give the 
name, and what would have happened ? 
Task any rational man, if my hon. Friend 
had brought an action, and Pigott had 
not been examined,. would not my hon. 
Friend, on going into the box, have had 
put into his hands not only the fac simile 
letter, but all the other forged letters, 
which he had never seen or heard of ; 
he would have had forged letters and 
genuine mixed together, and would have 
been placed in a position of difficulty 
from which he could not have extricated 
himself, and the Attorney General would 
have brought up his battalion of paid 
expert evidence to swear that the letters 
were genuine, and he would have 
appealed to the jury by references to 
speeches and action of my hon. Friend 
on the favourite doctrine of inherent 
probability that we are engaged in the 
commission of crime. My hon. Friend 
would not have obtained a verdict, pro- 
bably the verdict would have gone 
against him, the work of moral assassina- 
tion would have been perfected and the 
cause of Ireland ruined. My hon. 
Friend was never wiser than when 
he refused to take action at law. 
I advised him not to take it. I did not 
see the full peril at that time, but I think 
it will be admitted now that if my hon. 
Friend had replied to your taunts hy 
taking action at law in 1887, he would 
certainly have accomplished his own 
ruin. We asked for a Committee of the 
House, a Committee of English Members, 
we did not ask that one Irish Member 
should sit upon it, we asked for a Com- 
mittee of English gentlemen of both 
parties to determine if we were guilty of 
crime. The Government were more 
tender for us than we were for ourselves, 
and they declared that the political bias 
of such a Committee would prevent it 
doing us justice. Then, having thought 
that a Committe of both Parties would be 
incompetent to consider this charge of 
crime they appointed three Judges, ad- 
herents of the Unionist Party, to consider 
not only the charges of crime, but 
charges as to our political conduct. Now, 
these Judges have reported the Govern- 
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ment ask the majority of one political 
Party to ratify the findings of the Judges 
on our political action as a Party to which 
the Unionist Party is opposed. I say in 
this manner justice is denied, and | add 
justice has been delayed. Justice re- 
quired that when the Commission sat 
the man Richard Pigott should have 
been put immediately intothe box. Why 
did the Attorney General delay this for so 
many months? Why did the Attorney 
General, when he had at his elbow the 
man who produced the letters, try first 
to prove the genuineness of the forged 
letters by evidence of convicts taken 
from English jails? The men who 
employed Pigott and drove him to his 
ruin, who tempted him to commit 
forgery and then forced him‘into perjury, 
were well aware that Pigott was a forger 
and a liar, before they put him into the 
box. They knew it as men of the 
world. They knew it by his letters; 
they knew it by his confessions ; they 
knew it by his craven, terror-stricken 
fear of cross-examination. I have here 
the last letter Pigott ever wrote. It is 
written to his housekeeper in Ireland, 
and dated from Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet 
Street, Feb. 8, 1889, a fortnight or 
three weeks before his perjury, flight, 
and suicide. He says— 

“Here is a P.O.0. for £8. There is no 
chance now that I shall be examined until 


next week, meantime I have to wait on here 
doing nothing and wretchedly unhappy,” 


this was before his perjury, 

“Wretchedly unhappy about one thing and 
another, however—”’ 
Here is a short phrase weighted with 
terrible meaning— 

“T must go through ‘it all.’ ”’ 


He had to go through it all. The men 
who tempted his poverty into his first 
crime forced him to consummate his 
crime, and, sensible as I am of the 
unparalleled enormity of Pigott’s 
guilt, I say there is nothing to 
choose . between the guilt of this 
poor wretch, driven by poverty, and the 
guilt of wealthy men, driven by political 
venom, who tempted his wretched abject 
poverty, and forced him to endeavour to 
make good by his oath the crime he had 
committed. Justice, I say, has been 
denied and delayed. Now, I proceed to 
say the due operation has been thwarted 
by the Tory Party by means of their 
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Law Officer. The Bill for the appoint- 
ment of the Special Commission was 
drawn—perhaps I need not go so far as 
to say for two purposes, but with two 
effects. It was drawn so as to prevent 
the Judges from exposing the conspiracy 
of which we were the victims. It was 
drawn as if those who drew it appre- 
hended our acquittal on the charges of 
crime, because they drew the Bill so as 
to compel the Judges to proceed beyond 
the charges of crime, but which we alone 
for the country cared for to investigate 
charges of public conduct, charges that 
needed no inquiry, charges calling for no 
Commission, charges we were ready to 
admit at any timein the House, so far as 
the facts were concerned, though we might 


| deny the inferences. The Bill was drawn 


so as to compel the Judges to wander for 
a year through a mass of mad folly in 
Parnellism and Crime, toobscure the issue. 
tothe popular mind, and prevent us froma 
clearand absolute acquittal. When the 
Bill was being drawn, the counsel for the 
Times found it very convenient for his 
clients and himself to be the Queen’s 
Attorney General. He was responsible 
for the Bill. I do not say he was alone 
responsible for the’ Bill ; 1 think he acted 
in this case as the instrument of the 
Cabinet, for I cannot think that an 
Attorney General who consults the 
Lord Chancellor three times on a common 
criminal case would fail to consult the 
Cabinet in the drawing up of an Act to 
impeach the representatives of the 
people. The Attorney General has denied 
that he drew the Act, he denies that he 
is responsible for the terms of it. He 
assents. I have some excellent infor- 
mation on this subject, and I submit 
this statement of a fact. When the 
Parliamentary draftsmen read in the 
report of the proceedings of the House 
of Commons Sir Richard Webster’s 
statement that he had taken no part in 
the drawing up of the Bill they 
were perfectly amazed, inasmuch as they 
had submitted it to him more than once, 
and the draft was in existence with 
corrections and interlineations in Sir R. 
Webster's own handwriting. He also 
said on each occasion: “It is lost labour, 
for they (the Irish Members) will never 
accept it.” So astonished 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): Mr. Speaker. 
I do not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
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man will give his authority, but as far 
as I know there is absolutely not a word 
of truth in the statement he has read. 
Mr. SEXTON: I will first complete 
the reading of the statement, and then 
say what I will do. So astonished were 
the draftsmen, and placed as they thought 
’ in an unfair position, that they first 
doubted what to do, and finally decided to 
make a private record of it, and of the 
circumstances under which they con- 
sidered themselves bound to reticence. 
My information is quite clear that the 
drafts were submitted personally to him, 
and not by messenger. Sir, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, or the First Lord 
of the Treasury, will lay upon the Table 
the several drafts of the Bill and the 
memorandum made by the draftsmen, 
who in this way accounted for their 
reticence, I will give the name of my in- 
formant. I think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman must perceive that ina matter 
of this infinite gravity the case is not one 
to be closed by a mere denial, but is one 
to be tested by evidence. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman strains at a gnat. 
Surely he has swallowed the camel. 
Does the House forget that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman pledged himself in 
Court, before the Commissioners, and in 
this House, to prove for the 7’imes, not 
merely the case but the whole case, in- 
cluding each and every other charge ? 
By that pledge the Attorney General 
deceived this House and misled the 
country. Why, Sir, the findings against 
the respondents are only on charges in 
regard to public conduct, and when he 
promised to prove the charges made he 
must have referred to those of a personal 
character. How does he account for 
the fact that he promised to prove 
@ number of deadly and infamous 
charges, in regard to not one of which 
he had a tittle of evidence? Sir, the 
learned Gentleman at this stage of the 
matter cannot hide himself behind a 
phrase. What does he mean by saying 
he acted “ upon his instructions”? Did 
he read his brief? We understand that 
a brief is a thing containing a recital of 
the evidence. If he read his brief did it 
promise any proof of the charges as to 
which the Judges have found there is no 
evidence whatever—such a charge, for 
example, as that Mr. Parnell knew that 
Sheridan and Boyton had been organisers 
of outrage, was thers any evidence to 
Siw R. Webster 
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support this charge in the brief !—{Sir R. 
Wesster made an affirmative gesture]. 
Then, what was it—why did he not 
produce it? We know well that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was only too 
determined to bring all the evidence he 
could obtain into Court. As to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s great charge— 
of which he is if not the natural at lest 
the adopted father—that the Invincibles 
were a branch of the Land League, and 
that the Land League paid them, the 
Judges say the charge is founded not so 
much on any passage in Parnellism and 
Crime as on passages in the speech of the 
hon.and learnedGent'eman in“O’Donnell - 
v. Walter ”-—this charge, as vile and in- 
famous and deadly as any ever made 
against man since the world began. 
How does he account for the fact that 
the Judges not only scouted those 
charges, but scouted them with such 
contempt, and I think I may say with 
such disgust, that they said they thought 
it not worth their while to quote the 
passages in the learned Gentleman’s 
speech. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
pledged his reputation recklessly and 
often, and I will tell the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if one in my humble place 
may take such a tone to one in his great 
position, that the reputation which he 
pledged he never will recover until he 
satisfies this House and the country 
why, not merely as counsel in the case 
but as Attorney General, he pledged 
himself to prove against a body of 
hon. Members serious and infamous 
charges in regard to which it is now 
abundantly clear he had not a word of 
evidence in his brief. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is impenitent. Does 
he accept the findings of the Judges! 
He insinuated guilt the other night in 
his speech in thisdebate. He suggested, 
upon the strength of an anonymous 
paragraph published some five years ago 
m an old newspaper, that the hon. 
Member for Cork sympathised with the 
use of dynamite and outrage. The 
vanity of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
cannot tolerate the loss of his verdict. It is 
very hard upon him that he has to vote 
for the Motion of the leader of the 
House, for if he had his way he would 
move such a Motion as this :—‘ That this 
House affirms the Report of the Judges 
so far as it convicts the Irish Members 
but convicts the Irish Members of the 
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charges of which they have been ac- 
quitted by the Judges.” If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will make such a 
Motion I have no doubt it will be sup- 
ported by the hon. Member for North 
Antrim (Sir C. E. Lewis) and the hon. 
Member for the Loughborough Division 
(Mr. De Lisle). It has been said of this 
Report that what is in it is not true and 
that what is true in it is not new. “The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in the 
midst of his disasters, consoles himself 
by finding something in the Report 
which, he says, is both new and true, and 
that is the story of Le Caron concerning 
the Clan-na-Gael. True or false it is a 
fantastic story, and it excited in me the 
kind of feeling I have experienced in 
reading Rider Haggard’s novels. True or 
false it does not concern the respondents. 
Why did the Government give up their 
most valuable spy? Why did they 
transfer him’to the service of the Z'imes ? 


. Was it not solely for the purpose of en- 


eavouring to connect the Irish Party 
with the action of the Clan-na-Gael ? 
That purpose has wretchedly failed, and 
I certainly cannot but condemn the at- 
tempt of the right hon. Member for-Bury 
(Sir H. James) to compare the Irish 
Members of this House,:who having first 
taken the oath to a secret combination 
for a patriotic purpose in Ireland, and, 
having their hopes cheered by aman who 
has seen a wiser policy, have subse- 
quently taken the oath of allegiance to 
him—to compare such men with a man 
like Le Caron, who has spent the greater 
part of his life in taking oaths for the 
purpose of violating such oaths when 
taken. I cannot believe that any oath 
whatever is sacred to such a man; and 
we are told that the Judges preferred 
the oath of Le Caron to the oath of Mr. 
Parnell. I venture to say, by way of 
comment, that the Judges were very 
easily satisfied if they believed for in- 
stance, as they appear to have done, that 
Mr. Parnell told Le Caron that he was 
saving up £100,000 for the purpose of 
a war against the British Empire. That 
might do very well for a war against the 
Isle of Wight, the Attorney General’s 
seat; butitis not by any means sufficient 
for a war against the larger island. When 
he question of credibility arises as to the 
action of Le Caron Iam greatly astonished 
that the Judges thought it consistent 
with their duty to omit from their 
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Report all reference whatever to Le 
Caron’s evidence concerning himself. I 
suppose a man was never more astonished 
than I was, when one evening in Dublin, 
taking up an evening paper, I read that 
@ sensation had been produced in the 
Court in London by the evidence of Le 
Caron, and a story told to him that Mr. 
Sexton, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, had 
aided the flight of Brennan from justice. 
The story was extremely circumstantial. 
It was that Brennan and I were walking 
in the Strand when our attention was 
atteacted by a newspaper bill containing 
a reference to some evidence against 
Brennan that we at once darted down a 
side strect and arranged a plan of flight 
for Brennan, in virtue of which Brennan 
went to his lodgings and packed his 
valise, whilst I went to Charing Cross 
Station, took a railway ticket for France, 
travelled with that ticket from Charing 
Cross to London Bridge, where I handed 
it over to Brennan, who had arrived there 
with his valise; and that Brennan then 
travelled with the ticket to France. 
Sir, I never in my life walked with 
Brennan, in the Strand or saw such a 
newspaper bill, and the whole para- 
phernalia and properties, including the 
valise and railway ticket, belong to the 
region of unadulterated fiction. I stated 
that before the Commissioners. The 
Attorney General did not recall Le 
Caron, and he did not put a question to 
me on the subject ; therefore, I presume 
I do not go too far in inferring that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman accepted my 
disproval of the story. But Le Caron 
told that story, and it argues either that 
Le Caron was not the witness of truth, 
or else that his memory is so exceed- 
ingly infirm that it cannot be trusted. 
But I will pass away from this with one 
further brief glimpse of the character of 
this man. I will now tell the House a little 
more about Le Caron than the Judges 
knew. Some letters have been handed 
to me with the view of my communica- 
ting them to the House. One isa letter 
from Mr. T. V. Powderley, a gentleman 
holding an important office in the labour 
organisations of the United States, in- 
closing a letter to him from Le Caron. 
Writing on the 12th of February, 1889, 
Mr. Powderley said :— 

“That you may know what manner of man 


Le Caron is, who is giving testimony in the 
London Times v. Parnell, I inclose a copy of 
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@ document now in my possession which he 
favoured ms with during the trouble on the 
South-Western Railroad in 1886. This letter 
is of a piece with all the work which he 
pretends to have had a hand in on this side of 
the Atlantic. It is the production of a man 
whe is certainly not fit to be at large, and no 
credence would be given to whatever testi- 
mony he would give in an American Court.” 


Special Commission 


I need not read any more of the letter 
sent by Mr. Powderley, who is a member 
either of Congress, or of the _ local 
Legislature. It inclosed a copy of a 
letter from Le Caron as follows :— 
“The Hon. T. V. Powderley, 
“St. Louis, Mo., April 3, 1886. 


“Dear Sir,—At such a time as this a few 
words of advice and encouragement may be of 
service to you, and may possibly serve to solve 
the very difficult problem so suddenly thrust 
before you. 

“A peaceful law-abiding strike will never 
conquer such a power as you now have to 
deal with. Moral] suasion, so good in trivial 
cases, becomes of no use when.applied to such 
a cold-hearted fiend as Jay Gould; entreaty, 
argument, and sympathy, appeal to him in 
vain, and though they plead with him in 
thunder tones the sound falls on leaden ears. 
You must touch his pocket, and meet force 
with force. You must not be expected to 
publicly countenance anything but peaceful 
measures. You will not even know that any 
other has been resorted to. All that you need 
do will be to give me the names of a few of 
your lieutenants along the Missouri-Pacific 
road, and I will attend to the rest. Name 
only those in whom you can place im licit 
confidence, and I will place in their hands the 
materials that ‘will, if properly handled, 
destroy every bridge and culvert on the road. 
I have made a study of explosives, and can 
give you an unfailing remedy for the wrongs 
your members comp ain of. 

“ All that you need do will be to write the 
names I have asked for on the blank space on 
this sheet. Return it to me without name 
even—I will manage the rest. Whatever is to 
be done must ve done quickly. I know you by 
reputation for years and can trust you. All I 
ask is your confidence and, in return I promise 
the most gratifying results. 


“ Faithfully yours, 
“Henri Le Caron.’ 


Sir, I condole with the Government: 
We have heard that 95 lives were taken 
by violence in Ireland during the agra- 
rian movement. Here we have a man, 
who, if he could have found in the United 
States other scoundrels as black as him- 
self, would have sacrificed thousands of 
lives. I condole with the Government 
in having transferred an official of his 
rare quality to the Zimes, and upon 
having obtained nothing in return ex- 
cept what might have been obtained from 
Mr. Sexton 
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the pigeon-holes of the Home Office be- 
fore the Attorney General set his hand 
to the matter at all. I pass to 
the findings in the Report adverse 
to the-~ respondents. The first is 
what is called the charge of 
treason. The Attorney General said 
that that means that one object of the 
Land League was to establish the ulti- 
mate independence of Ireland. That 
was not the finding of the Judges. 
Their finding was that 11 years ago eight 
gentlemen entertained the intention of 
furthering the cause of the absolute in- 
dependence of Ireland. They do not 
say how long that intention was held or 
whether it ever developed into action. 
Being Judges, and not politicians or 
statesmen, they did not know, as hon. 
Members of this House well know, that 
in 1885 the gentlemen so charged had 
their votes accepted by the Tory Party 
to put it in power. How is that, Sir, 
for condonation? Nor did it come under 
the purview of the Judges that the 
gentlemen charged accepted in 1886 the 
Home Rule poliey of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
without qualification and without reserve, 
and have proved their acceptance of it 
in their public action ever since. With 
respect to the defence of prisoners, in 
every country the defence of the accused 
is a right. In Ireland it is a duty. 
Summary process in Ireland is intrusted 
to the hands of ignorant and servile 
magistrates, while the trials for agrarian 
cases in the Superior Courts are held 
before packed juries, every man of which 
is different in social position to the 
prisoner and hostile to him in polities. 
It is a duty in Ireland where charges are 
recklessly made by means of purchased 
evidence to defend the accused, and it 
has not been alleged that we have 
defended the guilty. We have defended 
those men whom we believed to be 
innocent. If the records of the Land 
League are examined it will be found 
that in the vast majority of cases where 
the League has defended the accused, the 
innocence of the parties has been estab- 
lished. The support of the families of 
the accused persons was. a work of 
benevolence, and we were justified in 
undertaking it. When we are told 
that we did not aid in the ad- 
ministration of law and — justice, I 
would ask in what country pre public 
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Jeaders ever expected to aid in the 
administration of the law? In Ireland 
the administration of the law is not the 
administration of justice. The law itself, 
the spirit and foundation of the law, and 
the administration of the law are hostile 
to the people. Neither in Ireland nor 
anywhere else will you get the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to facilitate a 
system under which innocent men are 
convicted and the guilty allowed to go 
free, according to the convenience of the 
Administration. I come now to the 
charge of boycotting. Perhaps the 
author of Parnellism and Crime was of 
opinion, before he came over from Ireland, 
that boycotting was unknown in this 
country. He is not of that opinion now. 
That infamous libeller, Mr. Woulfe 
Flanagan, the son of an Irish Judge, 
presented himself the other day for 
admission to the Atheneum Club, but 
the number of black balls deposited 
against him was the largest ever known 
against any person seeking admission, 
although his patron, Mr. Buckle, pleaded 
piteously on his behalf that he had not 
written all the articles in the Times, but 
only three of them, and those not by any 
means the worst. The friends of the 
Party opposite are in the habit of boy- 
cotting in England. Not an election 
passes but we get letters from poor men, 
complaining bitterly of the boycotting to 
which they have been subjected at the 
hands of the Tory Party, and begging us 
not to reveal their names. Now, the 
question I have to put is this: If a 
powerful and wealthy Party like the 
Conservative Party, with all the forces of 
law on its side, may resort to boycotting 
out of pure wantonness of spirit, should 
the Irish people be condemned for 
resorting to it in their dire extremity and 
need for the purpose of saving the fruits 
of their labour and saving their homes ? 
Sir, if the Irish people had the 
right, as the people have in every 
other part of the Empire, to make 
laws for the regulation of their qwn 
affairs, organised boycotting would 
not be justifiable, and they would not 
resort to it. But, Sir, the spirit of the 
law and the administration of the law 
are hostile to the Irish people. The 
laws in Ireland are made against the in- 
terests ofthe Irish people andagainst their 
will ; and I maintain that, so long as the 


law remains in'that condition, the people 
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of Ireland have a moral right of whieh 
nothing can deprive them—and the exe®- 
cise, of which no legislation can prevent— 
to organise public opinion for the purpose 
of mitigating the hardshigs and modera- 
ting the evils under which they suffer. 
Whilst I describe boycotting as & 
necessary evil, because the organisatio® 
of ill-will is not to be desired; still 
when there is profound and grievous 
cause for it, it is better that ill-will 
should be organised, and, if possible, 
directed and restrained, than that we 
should have what happened in Ireland 
in former days, namely, that poor, 
untaught men, driven to a des- 
peration by a sense of hopeless wrong, 
should be left to their wild counsels. On 
the question of boycotting, the Judges, if 
I may respectfully say so, have fallen 
into some confusion of thought.. They 
find in one place that we recommended 
boycotting, and in another that we con- 
demned it. They also find what, in all 
this ‘Much ado about nothing,” we 
have never denied, and which could have 
been embodied in a _ Resolution 
long ago. The Judges find that 
boycoting led to crime, and that we 
persevered in it with a knowledge of 
this fact. We admit the fact that we 
persevered in boycotting, but we deny 
the inference. I say that boycotting has 
led to crime, but I also say that 
boycotting unquestionably throughout 
the whole course of its operation, while 
no doubt it was pushed to excess in some 
cases and beyond the design of its public 
leaders, formed a barrier between 
oppression and crime. The Judges find 
that in a minute proportion of cases boy- 
cotting was followed by crime. Did the 
Judges remember that boycotting was 
preceded by the wrongful act which 
ruined the individual, by an act of wrong 
to the public interest and of offence to the 
public conscience? The Chief Secretary 
has given us many Returns of boycotting 
in which there was outrage, but will he 
give usa Return of the many thousands 
of cases of boycotting in which there 
was never any outrage? ‘You may call 
this restraint of freedom of action, bit 
when the law is unjust to the people the 
people are bound and entitled to restrain 
such action as is adverse to the public 
interest. In previous agitations, amd 
during the famine, there were 
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outrages—ten times more in a single 
county than we have had during the 
whole duration of the League, a period 
of 10 years. But for the Land League 
you would have had in Ireland for the 
last 10 years unquestionably a social 
war, and you would have had such an 
epidemic of violence as has never been 
known even in the sad and bloody course 
of its history. These Judges, who are 
not statesmen and are not politicians, have 
ventured far beyond this question of 
crime, and they have embarked upon the 
stormy and, possibly, unfamiliar sea of 
Trish politics. They have said that the 
movement of the Land League was a 
principal cause of crime. Will the Hous? 
allow me to lay before it in a few words 
the causes which stimulated crime? The 
distress which was experienced in 1879 
began to re-appear in the accumulation 
of arrears, in evictions, and in notices 
to quit. The Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill was rejected by the House of 
Lords, and the Judges, who say they are 
not politicians, conclude that disorder 
was excited in Ireland, not by the 
rejection of that measure by the Lords, 
but by the denunciation of that 
rejection by the Representatives of the 
people, including, I suppose, Mr. Forster. 
Every peasant in Ireland, without- any 
instruction from us, knew perfectly well 
what had been done by the House of 
Lords. Has it come to this, that when a 
branch of the Legislature acts grievously 
against the public interest, and when 
disorder arises, that disorder is to be 
attributed not to the action of the Legis- 
lature, but to the action of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, who did their 
duty in exposing such misconduct? The 
final cause of crime in Ireland was the 
exasperation caused by Mr. Forster’s 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. Mr. 
l'orster represented that that Act was to 
Le directed against the village ruffians, but 
he imprisoned without trial and without 
charge hundreds of as respectable men 
as any in the country. Unprecedented 
distress, unprecedented poverty, unpre- 
cedented pressure of the landlords for 
impossible rents, the rejection of 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
by the Lords, and the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Acts—these were 
the causes, and not the Land League, of 
crime in Ireland. But what flowed from 
the movement of the Land League? By 
Mr, Sexton 
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money, a good deal of it, coming 
from Patrick Ford. It distributed half 
a million of money, while the Poor Law 
was relaxed by the Government, and 
relief works were instituted. Another 
influence against crime was the abate- 
ment of rents secured all over Ireland by 
the Land League—secured by that united 
action which is now so much condemned, 
—abatements which have not been 
secured by any other means. The third 
influence against crime was this—boy- 
cotting substituted for the wild counsels 
of revenge, which was the practice in 
former days; a system which, call it 
illegal if you like, call it unmerciful if 
you like, was, at any rate, peaceful, and 
was intended and designed by the 
public leaders to be a vast and infinite 
improvement on the resorts to violence 
which were so frequent before. The 
fourth influence against crime has been 
the legislation of the last 10 years. The 
Attorney General may bea very eminent 
lawyer, but he is not in the least—not in 
the very least—a politician, and it was 
absolutely puerile for him to argue, as he 
did the other night, that, because the 
Statutes were found not to be perfect 
when passed, therefore our movemept 
ought not to be carriedon. The Member 
for West Birmingham said long ago, and 
the Member for Mid Lothian has lately 
said, that the Land Act of 1881 was 
due to the movement. of the Land 
League. The Arrears Act was due to 
the action of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cork. But will it be believed that 
the Judges, who are only Judges and not 
politicians, come to the fantastical and 
irrational conclusion that the. Land Act 
of 1881 and the Arrears Act of 1882 had 
nothing to do with diminishing crime in 
Ireland? I say deliberately, as an Irish- 
man, at that time opposed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, that no more healing influence 
was ever applied to the sorrows an< 
sores of Ireland than the Land Act 
of 1881 and the Arrears Act of 1882. 
Under the Arrears Act of 1882 a million 
of public money was paid away and an 
almost intolerable load of rent was lifted 
off the backs of the Irish tenants. That 
Act kept the fire on the hearth anda 
roof over the heads of tens of thousands 
of suffering Irishmen. That Act, there- 
fore, may be said to have had great in- 
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fluence with the Irish people, and it 
was obtained entirely through the efforts 
of the Land League Organisation ; but, 
Sir, not only did the Land League obtain 
that Act, but it also obtained the 
Purchase Act of 1885 and the Act of 
1887, by which the tenants were allowed 
to have fair rents fixed. The Land 
League was, in point of fact, the parent 
of all the large improvements in the 
state of Irish affairs that have taken 
place within the last 10 years. With 
regard to the finding that we have de- 
sired to impoverish land and to expel 
the landlords, I would remark that the 
Judges are not politicians. If they had 
been, they would have known what, at 
any rate, was ,well-known tothe Go- 
vernment and to the House. In 1879 
the Land League offered to the land- 
lords the purchase of their estates at 20 
years of Griffith’s valuation. Do not 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, does not the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Armagh. (Colone] Saunderson) 
most devoutly wish that the landlords 
had such an offer now. Not even the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s volcanic 
eloquence will ever win such an offer 
again. The proposal made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian was to purchase the interests of 
the landlords on the basis of 20 years’ 
net rental, and the Irish Members in 
1886 gave a general assent to that 
unprecedentedly generous proposal. The 


. Tories would not allow the right hon. 


Gentleman to pass that Bill then, although 
they desire to pass a similar measure 
now, and the question remains, will the 
right hon. Gentleman allow them to do 
so? Our policy was the policy of pur- 
chase, that policy has been adopted by 
both Parties, and I say it is too late to 
allege now that the Land League desired 
to impoverish the landlords ; neither is it 
correct to say that we desire to expel 
the landlords. What we desire to do is 
to prevent the expulsion of the people. 
Why, I ask, should we desire to im- 
poverish any class of men in Ireland? 
Our desire has simply been to save for 
the people the fruits of their labour and 
the integrity of their homes. The only 
reason why the landlords are hostile to 
the Home Rule movement is because 
they have looked to Parliament to main- 
tain them in their unjust position. 
When they cease to be landlords they 
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will become an important section of 
Irish society ; and, if one is to judge from 
what is.said by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh, they will no doubt be a re- 
freshing element in the Irish Legislature. 
I now-come to the question of condona- 
tion, and I ask this House have the 
Government condoned our action? Was 
there a compact in 1885 between the 
Irish Members and the Tory Party? A 
compact! It is not much use now to 
talk of compacts. Did we not camp 
under the same banner? A letter has 
been read from the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), who stated 
that there was no compact between Lord 
Salisbury and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) 
on the one hand, and the hon. Member 
for Cork and the Irish Members on the 
other, in regard to the expulsion of the 
Liberal Government from office, and 
referring to three heads of an agree- 
ment, namely, the abandoning of the 
Crimes Act, the passing of the Labourers’ 
Act, and the enactment of a Land Pur- 
chase measure. Still, it is very curious 
that all these three things came about ; 
the Crimes Act was abandoned, the 
Labourers’ Act was passed, and the Land 
Purchase measure was brought in. 
Things of this sort are not done in a 
formal manner. Compacts of this kind 
are not engrossed on parchment nor 
adorned with sealing wax. We had 
what we considered a sufficient assur- 
ance that if we put the Tory Government 
into power it would not renew the 
Crimes Act, and, Sir, when it came into 
power, that Government did not renew 
the Crimes Act. ;Why, then, do they 
talk to this House about compacts? If 
theHouse will only look for the Division 
Lists, and read the debates of that period, 
it will be seen that there was at that 
time a homogeneous opposition. Why 
should we have put the Tory Party into 
power? Of course, we naturally feel for 
the Tory Party that love which every 
man is bound to feel for his neighbour ; 
but that is hardly sufficient to induce us 
to make our neighbour a Prime Minister, 
especially when we are Irish Members 
and our neighbour is a Tory. We must 
have had an additional reason, and that 
additional reason we certainly did have. 
In that same year Lord Salisbury rather 
spoke up for boycotting, and conveyed 
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the idea that it was not illegal and could 
not be dealt with by means of the law. 
Is it not apparent that if the fortunes of 
the Election of 1885 had been a little 
different, Lord Carnarvon would probably 
have been now in the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
while the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Cork might have been in 
Dablin Castle? It has been suggested 
that we do not act together. May I 
remind the House than when the Globe 
newspaper, during the Election of 
1885, had a paragraph stating tbat 
the Tory Party did not want to be 
helped by the Irish, Captain Middleton, 
the Tory agent in London, was greatly 
incensed at this assertion, and caused the 
Central News to send round a formal 
contradiction throughout the country? 
There are several ways of denying a thing; 
one way is by not asserting it, another is 
when a person who does not know makes 
a statement, and the person who does 
know remains silent. At any rate, the 
denials up to this time have not come 
from a competent, well-informed quarter, 
and I venture to say that from that 
quarter the denials will never come. 
Now, Sir, boycotting prevailed in 1885, 
and the Crimes Act was then expiring. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, then at the head of the 
Liberal Government, intended to renew 
certain provisions of the Crimes Act, 
including the clause relating to intimi- 
dation. Why did the Tory Party allow 
that law to expire? Boycotting was as 
much a crime in 1885 as it now. The 
Tory Party were as well aware of it 
then as now. There was on the Statute 
Book an Act directed against it, and 
the Tory Party, by their compact, de- 
liberately allowed that Act to expire, 
and why? Because they were willing to 
accept the rule of this Empire from the 
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hands of men whom they now call| 


traitors and conspirators. Why, Sir, the 
Tory Party in 1885 paid some of our 
expenses. The Tory candidates and the 
Irish organisers were as thick as thieves. 
We shared your political homes and 
you shared ours, and, at the same time, 
you paid our printing bills. When you 
talk of money received from Patrick 
Ford in 1885, I tell you that the money 
of the Tories and of Patrick Ford went 
into the same purse, the only difference 
being that Patrick Ford was what they 
call in Ireland a decenter man than. the 
Mr. Sexton 
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average Tory, because Ford asked for 
no return from the Irish Members, while 
the Tories wanted to get value for their 
money. Again, I ask, how stands this 
question of condonation? Well, Sir, 
the Party that acted in this way in 
1885 had a perfect knowledge of all the 
facts affecting the situation, and yet they 
persist in the proposal to record with all 
solemnity in the Journals of this House 
a finding in regard to which they will 
be laughed to scorn. We are told that 
we disseminated newspapers such as the 
Trish World, inciting to the commission 
of crime. I say that not a single Mem- 
ber of this House was ever responsible, 
and it cannot now be alleged that 
he was responsible, for sending out 
a single copy of that newspaper. 
The Jrish. World was distributed by 
means of its own funds, and it was circu- 
lated by its own correspondents in 
Ireland. Not a single copy has been 
distributed in Ireland by any Member of 
this House. Indeed, I am not aware 
that it has even been suggested that the 
Irish Members did distribute the paper, 
and, therefore, it is unjust toallege that 
circulation as a charge against us. As 
to United Ireland and the Irishman, 
there may be two or three gentlemen 
amonz the Irish Members who are con- 
cerned with those papers as editors or 
shareholders ; but it must in fairness be 
borne in mind that the objectionable 
writings to which exception has been 
taken were appearing at the very time 
when the Tory Party concluded a com- 
pact with Irish Members, and I hold, 
therefore, that by their own action, that 
Party is now debarred from a penal 
finding against the Irish Members in re- 
gard to those articles. I wouid conclude 
my argument on this part of the case by 
pointing out that in the Crimes Act of 
1885 there was a clause expressly 
directed against the circulation of such 
objectionable articles and newspapers, 


and yet, with full knowledge of the pub- 


lications, the Tory Party deliberately 
allowed the Act to expire. It is next 
stated against us that we have accepted 
subscriptions from America. Well, the 
operation of your English Laws has 
driven the Irish people out of Ireland. 
Whilst we have only five millions of 
people at home, there are 25 millions of 
Irish people scattered throughout the 
world; and are five-sixths 'of the Irish 
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race to be debarred from assisting by 
subscriptions of money the cause of 
liberty in their native land ? Such a con- 
tention is monstrous—it is applying to 
the Irish Party a rule which has never 
yet been applied to any political party. 
Have the hon. Member for North Ar- 
magh and his friends made a category of 
people who shall or shall not subscribe 
to the Loyal and Patriotic Union ? I have 
never heard that the hon, and gallant 
Member has made it a rule that one 
class of persons shall not subscribe. 
Rather, I think, his grievance is that ”o 
class of persons will subscribe. Perhaps 
he would like to have some of the money 
of the Clan-na-gael, and I say deliberately 
that the Clan-na-gael might do worse 
than send money to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, for in a way he does not 
know himself he is a real friend to 
Ireland. How is it possible for the 
leaders of the Irish movement to discri- 
minate in such circumstances between 
those who are members of a Secret 
Society and those who are not? I do 
not believe that the English people will 
condemn the Irish Party because they 
receive the money referred to, especially 
when they remember that this money is 
subscribed with the hope that it will 
bring about the success of -the Constitu-, 
tional movement, though, it may be, some 
of the subscribers have greater faith in 
an appeal to force. Against one of the 
findings of the Judges I protest empha- 
tically —that in which they find that the 
respondents made payments to persons 
injured in the commission of crime. I 
also protest against the manner in which 
several other findings—such, for instance, 
as that of circulating objectionable news- 
papers and receiving subscriptions from 
America—have been madegeneral'against 
the whole 65 Irish Members, by the 
operation of the law of conspiracy. Some 
of those men were never members of the 
Land League and never received a penny 
of the money; nay, further, some of 
them did not enter political life until 
years after the acts alleged; and is it 
common fairness, I would ask, to charge 
men who did not enter the movement till 
1885 or 1886 with responsibility for acts 
done in 1880-1? As to the payment of 
money to persons injured in the com- 
mission of crime, that charge against the 
65 Members rests on one solitary case. 
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on inquiry that this one consisted of 
some assistance granted to the distressed 
families of two or three men who were 
imprisoned on a charge of which they 
were found to be innocent and were 
acquitted. That case, therefore, falls 
through ; and the one solitary case on 
which the finding is based is the payment 
made upon Timothy Horan’s letter. And 
what are the circumstances of that 
grant? On the Ist of October, 
1881, at a time of hurry and confusion, 
on the day before the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork was arrested, and when 
the suppression of the League was 
momentarily expected, the grant was 
made. The letter appears to refer to the 
case of some men who had been shot and 
who required medical attendance, but 
there is a clause in it that the grant 
should be sent to the writer or to the 
local clergy. Now, I had been in the 
office of the League from the beginning 
of May to the end of September, when 
my health utterly broke down through 
overwork and anxiety, and I confess 
that if the letter had come to my notice 
I should have sent to the local clergy. 
If it had been made to appear that the 
application had any relation to crime it 
would never have been granted. It 
should be remembered, too, that the time 
was at the height of what was known in 
Ireland as the buckshot régime, when 
men were being continually bayonetted 
or shot at evictions, and the men who 
were shot on these occasions were un- 
willing to reveal their identity because, 
although they might have done no actual 
crime, they knew they were liable to 
prosecution by the police. I repeat that 
had I been able to attend the office at 
the time, the grant would never have 
been made unless it had been made clear 
that it had no relation to crime. That 
was the principle on which the League 
was carried on; the fact that only one 
solitary case can be found proves it, and 
I contend that it is unjust to base a 
charge against the whole of the 65 Irish 
Members—many of whom had no know- 
ledge of the matter—on this letter. The 
finding would never have been passed 
but for this solitary charge. The 
Judges complain that Mr. Parnell 
refused to allow the. agents of the 
Times to inspect his accounts at 
Paris. Had he been foolish enough to do 
so he would have told the Tory Party at 
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once how much money he had to fight 
the next General Election with. That is 
a little too much to expect. The Judges 
also complain of the paucity of books 
and records produced. The respondents 
brought before the Judges all the books 
in their procurement. The Hous? has 
heard the hon. Member for Fermanagh 
challenged and his reply doubted about 
the transfer of certain books from 
Ireland. We have been told about a big 
box of books taken from Ireland and 
brought to England, and that the box and 
the books were never seenagain. Will 
it be believed that this box with the books 
wasin the Court all the time? There 
were 64 books, two for each county in Ire- 
land. They were brought to England in 
the hope that the organisation might be 
carried on here, and such little interest 
had any one in destroying the records 
that the whole of them were produced in 
Court, and left there in the same box 
in which they were brought from Ireland. 
The witness Phillips, upon whom the 
Judges depended a great deal in this mat- 
ter, was an Englishman, and had served 
in the British Army. He wasa man who 
had no sympathy with the League and 
was engaged simply as a clerk. The 
officials of the League knew that he was 
an Englishman and that he had been in 
the Army, and yet he was allowed to 
take away the books and documents to his 
house and keep them there. The 
Attorney General did not call attention 
to that fact, nor to the fact that when 
cross-examined Phillips said that no one 
from first to last had even suggested to 
him to destroy a document, and that in 
all the documents he did not see one 
illegal entry or illegal payment. Be it 
observed that Phillips was something 
more than a clerk; he was in 
charge of the books and was 
bound to know what was in them. 
The entries were made by Phillips, and 
were not the act of any of us connected 
with the League. Why did the Judges, 
in basing this serious finding on a single 
case, omit to advert to the fact that the 
agents of the 7'imes had every political 
letter written by Mr. Parnell and the 
reply over a course of 10 years? Is there 
a politician on the Treasury Bench who 
could produce before a Special Commis- 
sion every letter he has written upon 
politics and every reply he has received 
in;10 years, and then come out of the 
Mr. Sexton 
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ordeal as safely as the hon. Member for 
Cork has done? Why have the Judges 
omitted to remark the fact that all the 
National League books were produced ? 
The National League covered seven years 
out of the nine, and every letter received, 
every cheque-block, every book, every 
scrap of paper from beginning to end 
has been produced, and after these 
records have been examined as with a 
microscope they could not be made a 
matter of comment. There remains the 
English Land League. The right hon. 
Member for Bury has made a suggestion. 
in his speech which, for my own part, I 
wi'l not characterise at all, because I feel 
that I could not do so within the bounds 
of Parliamentary language. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that if a book 
had been produced—which is missing by 
no fault of the respondents—it might 
have shown that Frank Byrne had made 
payments of money toInvincibles. Does 
the Member for Bury accept the Report 
of the Judges? Does he still mean to 
insinuate guilt?- Does he mean that 
Frank Byrne did make payments of 
League money to Invincibles and 
made an entry of this and every 
case, and that these entries came 
to the knowledge of the respondents? 
The right hon. Gentleman has made that 
suggestion on the faith of a witness whom 
he has not named, and why? That witness 
is a man who has been three times con- 
victed —in his youth for highway 
robbery, then for participation in the 
attempt to assassinate Judge Lawson, 
then for complicity in the Phoenix Park 
murders. That is the witness on whom 
the Member for Bury relies. I have 
only to add that the evidence of that 
infamous witness has been rejected by 
the Judges. I have now gone over the 
adverse findings, and have stated what I 
consider has been the justification for 
what has been done. If the Government 
say with reference to the charges which 
have been proved against the Irish Mem- 
bers that they have not been justified by 
the circumstances of Ireland and con- 
doned by the action of the Government 
itself, then I say that we have culpably 
broken the law, and it is the duty of 
the Government to vindicate it. I 
challenge them to vindicate it. They are 
the guardians of the honour of the 
House. If the Irish Members have 
violated, I will not merely say law, but 
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even honour, let the Government prose- 
cute us. Why does not the Government 
prosecute us? Is it because they know 
that no jury in Great Britain or Ireland 
would give its finding upon these matters 
of political conduct without having re- 
gard to the necessities of the case which 
have driven us into these acts, to the 
condonation given to them by the Go- 
vernment itself, and to the valuable 
legislative results which have accrued 
from our action? The Government are 
afraid, because they’ fancy that the 
country might raise the cry that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should also go into 
the dock as accessories in the first degree. 
But if the Government do not wish to 


. prosecute us, why do they not expel us? 


The Government say that the Irish 
Party intimidates Ireland ; they speak 
of us as lawless men who have banded 
ourselves together to put an end to 
freedom of action in that unfortunate 
country. But Ireland has now free 
voting ; let the Government send us back 
to our constituents, and let them see 
whether the men whose lives are 
terrorized under our evil system will 
again return us to this House. The 
comicality of the whole situation has 
developed into this—there are 65 of the 
respondents, and not even against five of 
these have the Government dared to 
offer a candidate. If you expel us we 
shall either come back on re-election, or 
if we do not, and some of us may 
not care about it, we shall send back 
men as good as ourselves, though 
perhaps less agreeable to you, and 
we veterans can usefully occupy 
ourselves in preparing the people 
of Great Britain, showing the way in 
which they should give you a warm 
reception when you dissolve. With 
regard to the.findings which are in favour 
of the respondents, | have a few words 
to say. Thess: findings relate to charges 
of treason and murder. I think that 
the House hardly realises the truth 
about these charges. I myself have 
found it hard to realise that such charges 
could be brought by civilised men and 
by what has been once a great journal ; 
a journal which has once before defamed 
Irish Representatives, and was then 
found to have made calumnious charges 
against them—charges.which I think it 
will not live to make a third time, or, at 
all events, if it does no one will be 
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foolish enough to believe them 
What are the charges with relation to 
murder? They are that the Irish 
Members were in concert with murder- 
ers, that they instigated murder, met 
murderers in secret conclave, suggested 
murders, and knew what murders these 
men were going to commit, and that they 
paid them to commit murders, being, as 
the Attorney General has put it, too 
busy to do it themselves. Was ever a 
series of viler or more damnable crimes 
imputed to the most infamous criminals 
without a particle of evidence? A mean 
and shabby attempt has been made to 
show that a finding being disproved 
merely means that it is not proved. 
But what does “disprove” mean? It 
means that at least primd facie evidence 
of the charge had been brought; how 
were we to disprove that with regard to 
which there was no primd facie case! 
But of these terrible charges, such, for 
instance, as that Mr. Parnell knew that 
Boyton and Sheridan had organised 
crime, the Judges found that there was 
no evidence. The omission on the 
part of the Judges to discuss the 
evidence is a proof that no evidence had 
been given on these charges, because in 
the other charges wher: they find 
evidence they discuss it. Now 1 come to 
the last and strongest argument why the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian should 
be accepted. I have shown that the 
Tory Party are now bound to make restitu- 
tion ; that they have played with loaded 
dice. I have said that there is grave 
caus2 to suspect the Government of 
being concerned in a plot by means of 
subornation to perjury to make 
false charges appear true. We 
have a primd facie case. We 
know that a sub-inspector of police in 
Treland threatened to prosecute a boy for. 
an offence unless he would consent to 
serve the Zimes. From their Secretary 
in Whitehall down to the police constable 
in a remote station in Ireland the 
Government have strained every nerve to 
establish false charges in this case against 
us. What more could they have done 
had this been a grave State prosecution, 
involving such a charge as the dethrone- 
ment of the Sovereign? Now, Iam about 
to bring before the House.some further 
points of evidence. There has been a 





man in London named Maurice Collins, 
P 
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who, according to the statement in 
Parnellism and Crime —though no 
evidence has ever been given with regard 
tohim—has beenstated to have been made 
the sheaths of the knives used in the 
Phoenix Park murders. This man has 
written to say that on March 5, 1887, 
two inspectors of police called on him, 
after going to various people to find out 
where he was; that they had gone to a 
Father Connor to find him, saying that 
they had some money to pay to Collins. 
After some conversation turning on the 
Land League, the inspectors told Collins 
that they wanted him to find out about 
aman named Kearney, and they would 
pay him well; that his own party had 
done nothing for him, but that now was 
the time to make money if he would do 
what they wanted. On March 7 they 
gave Collins £1 and told him to make 
an appointment with them. They met 
again on the 12th, when the Z'imes was 
mentioned,and he was asked to give infor- 
mation about the League ; again, on the 
18th, when Collins was asked by them 
what the relations were of Byrne to 
Quinn, and so on, until June 16, when 
finally the police pronounced him a 
rogue and a swindler, whose inten- 
tion was to deceive Scotland Yard. 
I pass now to Ireland. I have here a 
letter from R. Mullen, an officer of the 
Irish police who has now been promoted 
to the post of inspector. It is addressed 
to Mr. Patrick Lavin, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The writer says— 

‘‘Tf you will let me have any letters you 
have from Mr. Parnell, or anything else you 
may have of the past, I guarantee your name 
will never be mentioned, and I further 
guarantee I will? be the means of putting you 
on your feet, no person knowing anything of it 
but you and I.” 

So much for the conduct of the Govern- 
_ment towards people out of prison ; I 
now come to their conduct towards 
prisoners. Here is a letter from the 
convict Patrick Nally, convicted in con- 
nection with what is known as the Mayo 
conspiracy case. I may say that in his 
part of the country a strong conviction 
of his innocence prevails. A visit to 
Nally in prison was made by Mr. 
‘Thompson, the agent of the Times. 
Nally says that when Thompson called 
he was not told who it, was wanted to see 
him but was bidden by the prison warder 
to follow him to the room where 
Thompson was. Thompson produced a 
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letter from a relative of the prisoner's, 
and said that Davitt spoke very ill of the 
prisoner. Nally said he did not believe 
a word of it. Thompson’s next move 
was against Mr. Parnell, and finally he 
came to his degrading offer. He said— 

‘‘T am in a position to offer you liberty and 

you shall be well rewarded if you consent to 
serve the Zimes.” 
The Times might make an offer of 
fortune on its own behalf. It could not 
make an offer of liberty except by 
collusion with the Government. Do 
they admit that collusion? If they do, 
I say that they, and not we, are the 
traitors, because they have prostituted 
the ‘noblest prerogative of the Crown, 
the prerogative of mercy, for the purpose 
of producing strife between the Parties 
in this House and strife between the 
races of this Empire. If they deny it, 
then I affirm it stili, for I am ready to 
prove it. I call for an inquiry. We 
shall continue, until we obtain it, to 
insist upon an inquisition to prove this 
villainous conspiracy to the core. The 
writer of the letter goes on to say he felt 
like a savage ready to strangle or brain 
his interviewer, who finally said— 

‘‘Let us understand; will the promise of 
reward or the fear of punishment get you to 
speak? ‘To which I answered, “ No, no, no.” 
Mullett wrote a letter to the Home Secretary, 
whilst in Millbank, referring to our treatment 
and to Thompson.” 

It would be well if that letter were pro- 
duced. Obviously the object of these 
proceedings was to get evidence in rela- 
tion to the worst of the false charges. 
James Mullett, who was one of the men 
convicted of the Phonix Park murder, 
has written a letter in which he says :— 

“‘T suppose you heard about Thompson who 
called on me. I told him to give their thousands 
and liberty to some scoundrel who would 
perjure himself. I challenged him to bring 
me to the Court, and I told him that I would 
exonerate the gentlemen they had the charges 
against.”’ 

I have also here a letter from this man’s 
wife, and I think it will touch the heart 
of every man who hears it. Mrs. 
Mullett says a man called on her early in 
February, saying he came from Mr. 
Soames, the solicitor for the Z%imes, and 
asked her to use her influence with her 
husband. He said that if she would do 
so it would be of great benefit to her and 
her husband, and that, in fact, his im- 
prisonment would cease. He also said 
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he had mentioned some things to the 
prisoner which he was aware the 
prisoner knew. This is one way of 
gotting evidence. They go to a prisoner 
and tell him first what they are aware 
he knows of and then they ask him to 
swear it. Mrs. Mul'ett goes on to say 
that the man said her husband was very 
indignant, and said it was a lie. Her 
answer to the request made to her was 
that, although she was very poor and 
struggling hard to keep a home for her 
husband, she would not raise her little 
finger to cause him to say what was 
wanted if it would give her a million of 
money. I come now to the case of 
Delaney, the convict, who was put into 
the box by the Attorney General to 
swear to the truth of some of the forged 
letters and pave the way for Pigott. As 
I have said, Delaney was convicted three 
times. How was his evidence procured ? 
A gentleman named Shannon, an ‘Irish 
solicitor, not himself an Irish official, 
but the brother of a stipendiary magis- 
trate in Ireland, went to the prison in 
which Delaney was confined. Delaney 
had told the prison officials that he would 
see no one but an official of the Crown, 
and the prison officials, acting in collu- 
sion with Shannon, introduced him as a 
Crown official. Shannon read a paper to 
Delaney to prove he was a Crown official. 
Mr. Shannon is the man who, after 
Pigott had confessed the forgery in the 
witness-box, extracted from him, of 


course by a promise of money, a false 


affidavit that certain of the letters were 
true, and then, when Pigott telegraphed 
from Madrid in a name which had 
evidently been agreed upon for the 
purpose, for the fulfilment of the agree- 
ment, Mr. Shannon left the poor wretch, 
who was the victim of men as criminal 
as himself, to die a pauper in a foreign 
country, by hisown hand. Mr. Shannon, 
besides representing himself as a Crown 
official, illegally administered an oath, 
and took a statement from Delaney, who 
gave his evidence a month before Pigott 
was called. He swore that eight of the 
forged letters were true, that Brennan 
was connected with the Invincibles, 
and that Frank Byrne made a 
payment to the Invincibles. It 
was upon this. evidence, which was re- 
jected by the Judges, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Bury (Sir H. James) 
suggested that if a certain book had been 
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produced it might have shown that that 
payment was made by Frank Byrne. 
How was this valuable evidence 
obtained? Here is a letter written by 
Delaney, on the 5th of September. last 
year, eight months after he gave his 
evidence. It is addressed to Doctor 
Carte, of the Royal Hospital, Kilmain- 
ham. Delaney says :— 

‘IT must humbly and respectfully request 
now, after my long years of imprisonment, 
that you will see the promises- which was 
given to me falfilled. All other men who has 
been produced as Crown witnesses was libera- 
ted. Iam kept in prison now going on seven 
years. You know I have done all, that any 
man could do, both given important ivforma- 
tion and as a witness.” 


Will the House observe the distinction 
between information and evidence? In- 
formation has in the vocabulary of this 
man and his employers a more inclusive 
meaning than evidence. 

“* Stillan exception is made with me. Iam 
kept in prison and persecuted. I petitioned 
several times and got no reply. I never 
thought the Government would treat me in 
such a way, and that an honourable Gentle- 
man like you would allow it after ali the 
promises that you gave to me. I have done all 
which you asked me to do, and still I am per- 
secated, not only myself, but my wife and 
children. Honourable Doctor, all I ask is that 
you will fulfil the promises yon made to me, 
uot Only for my sake, but for the sake of my 
poor wife and children. ‘ 

“Tam, i 
‘¢ Your humble and obedient servant, 
* Pat. Devaney.” 


I have now to deal with Mr. P.-J. 
Sheridan. My hon. Friend the Member 
for the Harbcur Division of Dublin read 
telegrams which have passed between 
Mr. Soames and his agents in America. 
Those telegrams disclosed three facts— 
namely, that Mr. Hoare, British Consul 
in New York, was authorised to act 
by the Foreign Office I presume, as 
purveyor and agent for the Zimes ; that 
Mr. Soames was at one time arvanging to 
give an enormous bribe to a man whom 
the Times had itself accused; and that 
long after Pigott’s confession, and certainly 
one month after his death, Mr. Soames, 
acting under the advice of counsel, was 
conducting negotiations in America in 
the vain hope of proving the forged 
letters. The Attotney General says that 
was in relation to a civil action. 
Whether it was in relation to a civil 
action or not the telegrams referred 
P 2 ' 
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again and again to the Commission, and 
one said— 


‘‘Court has adjourned for six weeks; come 
back at once.” 


The Times and the learned Gentleman 
argue that it was the duty of the 7'%imes, 


if possible, to bring Sheridan into Court.- 


I do not question that, but we have to 
inquire what they wanted Sheridan to 
swear. I have in my hand an affidavit 
made by Sheridan on May 28, 1889. 
Sheridan was sought out by the agent 
Kirby, and I have no reason to doubt 
his statement, because observe if his 
bribed evidence was good enough for the 
Commission, his unbribed evidence is 
certainly good enough for this House. 
Sheridan swears— 

“During one of our interviews Mr. Kirby 
told me that he was recommended by Sir 
Charles Tupper, Agent General for Canda, and 
that when last in England he had met Lord 
Salisbury, who was anxious to know from him 
how he was progressing with his commission 
from the Times, in America.” 

The inquiry was given to us to clear our 
reputation, but Lord Salisbury ap- 
peared to be so anxious on the incrimi- 
nated Members’ account, that he could 
not wait for the evidence to be given in 
Court, but must hold private conference 
with this spy. [Cries of “No.”] Some 
hon. Member seems to doubt the proba- 
bility of this. Lord Salisbury is an un- 
common Prime Minister. His relations 
with some individuals'are unprecedented. 
I certainly never heard of a Prime 
Minister who took into his personal 
management the conduct of a Newgate 
case. I have here a letter from Lord 
Salisbury to Pigott. It is written on the 
paper of the Foreign Office, and is dated 
from Hatfield House. It was apparently 
written long after the forgeries, long 
after the publication of Parnellism and 
Crime, and the most curious part of the 
matter is that the letter is marked by 
the word “ private.” [Cries of “Read.” 
Patience, give me an inquiry by a Select 
Committee, and I shall satiate with 
reading even the hon. Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston.) What, I ask, 
was the nature of the relations which 
necessitated private communications 
and intercourse between the Prime 
Minister and the forger? The country 
will ask the question, and will ex- 

¢ an answer. The Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
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whom I see smiling, was certainly more 
sagacious than his chief—though that 
may not appear from his public speeches— 
in his dealings with Pigott, because when 
Richard Pigott sent to the Civil Lord 
some revelations for his paper called 
England, the Civil Lord sent to 
Pigott one sovereign, possibly two, and 
when Pigott waxed wroth at the meagre- 
ness of the remuneration, the Civil Lord 
urbanely replied that such stuff as that 
was usually given for nothing. But I 
have wandered from the affidavit of 
Sheridan. What did Kirby say to 
Sheridan P— 


‘“‘ Kirby informed me that the Times people 
did not think that I was a cheap man. 
‘Come over to London,’ he said, ‘and name 
your own price.’ I told Kirby to go back 
and tell his friends that they had not gold 
enough to buy me, even if I had any secrets 
to sell, which I had not.” 


Kirby went back, and sail he had carte 
blanche from the Times to close with him 
at any price. Sheridan said— 


“I had thought a good deal on the snb- 
ject of this first interview when I saw Kirby 
again, and I had determined to get as much 
information from him as I could, and to fool 
him and his employers. Therefore, I an- 
nounced a change in my views, ard was 
asked by him to name my price. I asked, 
‘Will the Times pay me $100,000?’ and 
Kirby replied, ‘ Yes, provided yeur evidence 
gives satisfaction. You will be paid the 
amount within an hour after your examina- 
tion closes.’ ‘ What,’ said I, ‘would you 
He replied, 
‘The Times want evidence to the effect that 
Parne)l was a party to the Phoenix Park 
murders.’ ‘ Your evidence will assure for you 
fortune, and name, and the full protection 
of the Government.’ I said, ‘Is the Govern- 
ment aiding the Times and paying its ex- 
peuses?’ ‘Not as a Government,’ he re- 
plied, ‘bunt as individuals.’ I suggested the 
advisability of my being posted up in the 
evidence to be given by other witnesses in 
order that mioe should be corroborative, or 
at any rate not contradictory. In reply, he 
said ‘tbat a series of questions and the 
answers to them would be prepared by Mr. 
Soames as soon as he got back to London, 
after which he was to return with them, and 
perfect his arrangements.’ ” 
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When Kirby was in London, it appears 
he asked Mr. Soames where he had got 
the information that Sheridan had offered 
to give evidence, as no such statement 
was contained in Sheridan’s affidavit. 
Mr. Soames replied that he had purposely 
refrained from reading the report of his 
agent. Before giving evidence, Sheridan 
went on to say— 
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“ After some hesitation, Kirby consented 
to my terms, and said he could speak for 
both the Times and the Government in ac- 
cepting them. On May 21, Kirby again 
called ut my ranche, and arranged that he 
would pay £10,000 for my wife. ‘ Remember,’ 
he said, ‘It is for your wife, and you will be 
able to state on the stand—([that is the 
American phrase for witness-box]—that you 
have received no money for giving evidence.’ ”’ 


Here we have the eminent solicitor 
for the Times, advised by counsel, 
arranging through his agent that a 
witness should commit perjury in Court 
by swearing that he had received no 
money for his evidence, when his wife 
had received £10,000 on his behalf and, 
of course, substantially for him. The 
whole thing was an infamous and 
scandalous business from first to last. 
This is the visiting card which Kirby 
presented Mr. J. T. Birch, a gentleman 
who came from the office of Mr. St. John 
Wontner, a solicitor often employed by the 
Treasury, presented his card to Sheridan 
and asked him to repeat the nature of 
the contract between htm and Kirby, 
and to state how far his evidence could 
be corroborated by the documentary 
evidence in his possession. This he 
refused to do. Is not this an infamous 
story? The evidence that he was to 
give was suggested, and an enormous 
bribe was offered. And the Attorney 
General states that the negotiations were 
wound up because they had no cor- 
roboration of Sheridan’sevidence. [The 
ATroRNEY GENERAL signifies assent.] That 
means that in the middle of 1889 they 
had no evidence whatever on a mortal 
and deadly charge against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, which the Attorney 
General pledged himself to prove in 
1887. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s pledge will not in future be worth 
a farthing in any political pawn office in 
the country. 1 havea few words to say 
relative to the finding against my friend 
Mr. Davitt. It was charged that Mr. 
Davitt had been a Fenian, and had been 
convicted as such. Mr. Davitt has never 
denied it, and everyone in the country 
knew it. If anything could prove the 
salutary character of the movement 
inspired by the hon. Member for Cork, 
and lifted into the region of Imperial 
action and policy by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
it is the fact that the movement has 
brought a man like Mr. Davitt—a man 
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of his rare gifts and justly great influence 
with the people for whom he has 
suffered—out of the dark ways of con- 
spiracy into the open highway of Consti- 
tutionalism. Let the House listen to the 
last words of Mr. Davitt before the Com- 
mission—words which no man in Court 
heard without emotion. He said :— 


“ T ean only say tbat I represent the work- 

ing classes of my country here as I did in the 
Land League movement, and I know that 
they feel as I do—that no matter how bitter 
past memories have rankled in our hearts, no 
matter how much we have suffered in the past 
in our persons or in our country’s cause, no 
matter how fiercely some of us have fought 
against and denounced the injustice of al en 
Government, I know that before a feeling of 
kindness and of good-will on the part of the 
people of England, Scotland, and Wales, and a 
belief in their awakening sense of justice 
towards Ireland, all distrust and opposition 
and bitter recollections will die out of the 
Irish heart, and the Anglo-Irish strife will 
terminate fur ever when landlordism and 
Castle rule are destroyed by Great Britain’s 
sense of reason and of right.” 
Now, Sir, I want to draw a little moral, 
and I propose to contrast these words 
with the words of a Unionist partisan 
and pamphleteer, contained in a letter 
addressed to P. J. Sheridan by Mr. 
William Henry Hulbert, who has done 
yeoman service to his Party as a knight 
of the pen. Mr. Soames stated that Mr. 
Hulbert had said he had seen a letter 
like the fac simile letter in the posses- 
sion of P. J. Sheridan. The letter was 
dated 12, Southwell Gardens, Cromwell 
Road, April 6, 1889, and contained the 
following— 

‘*T do not know how far or how accurately 
the proceedings taking place now before what 
is called the Parnell Cummission may be 
reported in America. lf your 
recollection of the interesting couver-ation I 
had with you in my office in New York in 
1883 is as vivid as mine, you will quie 
understand the impulse which prompts me 
now to invite your serious attention to the 
elaborate efforts which are now being made 
here to convert Parliamentary Parnellism from 
an Irish and revolutionary into a British aud 
Radical organisation.” 


Mr. Davitt, the Fenian, is willing to 
testify that he would strain every nerve 
to put an end to the distrust and dissen- 
sion between the English and Irish 
peoples, whilst this Unionist partisan 
and pamphleteer endeavours to consort 
and conspire with a man whom his 
Party denounced es a murderer, in order 
to keep the [rish people still in the ways 
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of rebellion and conspiracy, and to 
prevent them from turning into the 
paths of Constitutionalism. The policy 
of the Unionist Party, I pronounce, is to 
create distrust in England and disaffec- 
tion in Ireland in order that by dissension 
they may rule. But the people of Eng- 
land and Ireland are now determined to 
be friendly. They are resolved to be 
mutually helpful to each other. They 
have the will, and they see the way. 
And, in spite of conspiracy, wherever it 
may be, either on the Treasury Bench or 
in the Clan-na-Gael, they will effect their 
object. The Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite is a Motion calculated 
toperpetuate ill-feeling between Parties in 
the House, and what is still more serious, 
to perpetuate strife between the nations 
of the United Kingdom, and between the 
British and Irish races throughout the 
British Empire. What more could be 
said against it? But, on the other hand, 
the greatest Englishman of our age has 
appealed, by his Amendment, to his own 
countrymen, not to the Irish people, to do 
an act of manifest and simple and un- 
deniable justice, even though tardy, to a 
body of men who have to sit among you 
here, who are the representatives in the 
House of another people, and who in 
this case have been calumniously and most 
foully accused. Will you take the 
opportunity which the greatest of living 
Englishmen offers? If you frankly take 
it, the act may be accepted. If you 
refuse the opportunity and allow it to 
pass away I think it will never return. 
For my part I shall be perplexed to 
think what may be the future life of 
Parties in the House between the men 
who, having as a Party profited by a 
foul wrong, refuse to render a simple 
vindication of the good repute of the 
men who have suffered by the wrong. 
If justice is offered it will be accepted ; 
but if it is refused, thank Heaven the 
Trish Party is able to do without it as 
far as the present House of Commons is 
concerned, and as far as the present 
effete majority is concerned. We shall 
still persevere ; our cause will prosper ; 
and the Irish people will win their right. 
The people of England will know what 
to think of the men who, when the 
poisoned weapon was shattered in their 
hands, endeavoured still to stab their 
enemies with the broken blade. 
generous people of England will not 
Mr Sexton 
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suffer their minds to dwell upon the 
errors, or, if the House cares to call 
them so, the excesses, into which the 
National Party were driven or led at 
times by the terrible necessities of the 
case. The people of England will prefer 
to think that we have suffered and 
struggled ; that we have achieved much ; 
that. we love our country as much as 
Englishmen love theirs; that we have 
served her and are faithful to her at 
every hazard in the hour of her bitterest 
need. I do not fear the verdict. My 
friends and my political comrades who 
sit round me are sustained in this and 
in every trial by the one sure prop of an 
approving conscience, which no con- 
spiracy can suppress. For my own part 
I solemnly declare that when the dread 
hour comes to me, when I shall care no 
more for calumny and human judgment, 
'T shall recall in that hour with joy, aye 
with hope in the justice of the eternal 
Judge, all the part, and it is but a 
humble part, I have been able to bear in 
these troubled. and terrible years in 
saving my own people from as base and 
cruel a system,of rapacity, acting in the 
name and under the shield of the law, 
as ever cursed this earth. 

(7.43.) Mr. H. H. HOWORTH (Salford, 
S.): I welcome the intervention in this 
debate of the hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast, not merely because he is a distin- 
guished orator who addresses this House 
often with pathos and always with effect, 
but also because the speech which he has 
made forms a very welcome break in the 
torrent of forensic oratory of which the 
House has had too much. Had it been 
necessary to prove that the Bar retained 
its cunning in argument and rhetoric the 
exhibition might have been justifiable, 
but it seems to me that no more indecent 
spectacle was ever witnessed in the House 
than that of hon. Gentlemen who have 
been taking part in a great State trial 
transferring their legal polemics and 
bitter recrimination to the floor of the 
House of Commons, and endeavouring to 
re-try an issue which cannot be tried with 
justice by the House of Commons. We 
have been told by one of these gladiators 
that we are re-trying the issue which was 
tried before the Commission. How can 
the House of Commons re-try such an 
issue? Many of us have not read the 
evidence, and those who have read it have 
not seen the witnesses or their de- 
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meanour. It seems to me a singularly 
unfortunate circumstance that not only 
have we had sharp criticism on the 
evidencs and on the conduct of the 
Judges, but that also some speakers have 
introduced fresh evidence, both written 
and oral, which has never been subjected 
to that test which alone makes it satis- 
factory—the test of cross-examination. 
It is for these reasons that I hold it to 
have been somewhat indecent and wholly 
useless that these speeches should be 
delivered by men who are not only 
expressing their opinions, but are speak- 
ing in consequence of having been 
retained by one side or the other in 
the Court, and are speaking, moreover, 
for briefs on which they reczived fees. 
All arguments advanced under these 
circumstances will naturally be dis- 
counted by the House and by public 
opinion. Have these spzeches affected 
the judgment or opinion of a single 
individual in this House or in the 
country? Itseems not. Butthey have 
left behind them in some of us very 
uncomfortable memories indeed, for it 
has been a painful thing to witness these 
virulent conflicts betwéen members of a 
noble profession, and to hear young Mem- 
bers speak with disrespect of Judges who 
were distinguished lawyers when their 
critics were born. But apart from the 
uselessness of this display, the discussion 
has been diverted into very low grounds 
indeed. The right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian in his magnificent speech placed 
the debate on a high level; but subse- 
quent speakers have brought it down 
into the mire by the discussion of petty 
detaiis which are more fitted for nisi 
prius than for this great Assembly. It is 
singularlyunfortunate thatthisdivergence 
should have taken place, because the real 
issues before the House are very serious 
indeed. In speaking in this debate, I 
stand on somewhat different ground 
from other Members. I was from the 
beginning opposed to the granting of this 
Commission, and for good reasons. The 
charges formulated by the Times are 
divisible into two great categories— 
moral and political. The House of Com- 
mons is not the place to decide upon 
moral issues. It makes no difference 
to this House whether the Irish Members 
are angels of light or the reverse. Our 
only concern is whether the aims and 
objects of those Members are compatible 
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with the safety of the Empire and the 
welfare of Ireland. It seems to me that 
in discussing as we have done the moral 
gravity which attaches to certain offences 
charged against the Irish Members, we 
have been discussing an utterly irrelevant 
issue. Had all the charges been proved 
to the hilt, it would have made very 
little difference, indeed, to us as 
politicians, and to our views in regard 
to the great question of Home Rule. 
Take, for instance, the Parnell letter 
which has been so much discussed here 
and elsewhere. I expressed the view 
18 ‘months ago in the pages of an old 
review, that if the letter were proved, 1t 
would merely show that Mr. Parnell ata 
difficult crisis when he was surrounded 
by ruffians who were prepared to assassi- 
nate him should he show that he was 
ceasing to be in sympathy with them, 
did write a letter which appeared more or 
less to palliate what they had done. But 
the morality of such aletter is a question 
to be tried in another Court. Therefore, 
these charzes ought not to affect our 
views on the question of Home Rule. 
From this point of view,the very charges 
on which the hon. Member for Cork has 
been acquitted are really immaterial to 
the real issue. The real question for us, 
and it is that upon which the Judges 
have effectively decided, is that the 
policy and means employed by the respon- 
dents are dangerous to the Empire and 
to the future prosperity of Ireland ; that 
these means and aims involve not only 
boycotting, but the attempt to drive out 
of the country the whole loyal class, the 
landlord class, and the educated class, 
and to bring the country under the rule 
of the priests. That is a political finding 
of enormous importance. Another is, 
that two distinguished Members of the 
House had in view from the beginning 
the absolute separation of Ireland from 
this country. The hon. Member for 
Cork is seldom seen in the House, and 
there are many signs which lead 
us to suspect that the hon. Member’s 
power and influence with his country- 
men are waning. Who are to succeed, 
him but these two men whom 
the Judges have found to have 
had from the beginning but one object, 
and that was the total and final separation 
of this country from Ireland? These are 
the findings which ought to weigh a 


great deal more with us than mere refer- 
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ences to the moral aspect of the question. 
Anothing finding of the Judges is also 
most important. It is that the Irish 
Members engaged in this movement 
invited the co-operation of the enemies 
of this country on the other side of the 
Atlantic to do what the Whiteboys and 
other Irish revolutionary bodies did at 
the end of the last century, and that 
they put their country at the mercy of a 
faction which has been proved to be 
capable of crimes of the utmost enormity. 
These political conclusions of the Judges 
are of far greater importance than any 
verdict with regard to the moral aspects 
of boycotting or the Plan of Campaign. 


Upon the really important issues 
the Judges have found that the 
conduct of hon. Members opposite 


have been both bad and dangerous. 
Other findings of the Judges have 
given us much gratification. It is 
necessarily and naturally a source of 
pleasure to those of us who, since we have 
been in the House, have been on friendly 
terms with many of the Irish Members, 
to find that of the grave moral charges, 
which ought never to have been mixed 
up with the political, those hon. Mem- 
bers have been proved to be as innocent 
as ourselves. But,at the same time, if 
we are to be just, if we are to show not 
merely judicial but political prudence, 
we must come to the conclusion that 
these men have been found guilty of 
political crime—of the crime of con- 
soiracy against the Empire by means and 
methods which cannot be justified by 
politicians any more than they can on 
the ground of morality. For this reason 
I shall votz for the admirable proposition 
of my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury, which commits the 
House to nothing but the recognition of 
the performance by the Judges of the 
difficult task which was placed before 
them. I take exception to one phrase in 
the Resolution, because I think it as in- 
congruous to thank Judges for their 
fairness and impartiality as it would be 
to congratulate hon. Members generally 
that they are free from the imputation of 
dishonesty. Otherwise the Resolution is 
a prudent and sensible oue, as it thanks 
the Judges for the work they have done, 
while it leaves the House in a position of 
absolute neutrality without committing 
it to either praise or blame. If the 
House does justice as between two liti- 
Mr. H. H. Howorth 
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gants, it cannot congratulate hon. Mem- 
bers that they are innocent of certain 
offences that have been charged without 
at the same time recognising that they 
have been proved guilty of others. Those 
who believe that the offences of which 
hon. Members are proved to be innocent 
are trivial, compared with the political 
crimes of which they are found guilty, 
cannot vote for the Amendment which 
attaches blame to those who brought the 
charges because they have not succeeded 
in proving some of them. On the 
ground of prudence, as well as policy, it 
would, I think, be exceedingly wise for 
this House not to champion either one 
side or the other in a great State trial ; 
it should rather take the prudent course 
of saying that it wishes neither to attach 
blame in regard to offences which have 
been proved nor express satisfaction in 
respect of the offences of .which the 
Judges have acquitted the accused, but 
that it should simply accept the find- 
ing of the Judges and thank them for the 
admirable work they have done. I shall, 
therefore, vote against Amendments 
which more or less traverse this rule. 
*(8.3.) Mr. E. T. GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): If serious charges have been proved 
against hon. Members for Ireland, why 
do the Government not prosecute the 
accused ? Surely if they have been so 
guilty as is suggested, they ought to be 
prosecuted. The Attorney General, in 
dealing with this question the other night 
did what he has done before—as in the 
case of “O’Donnell v. Walter”—he trotted 
out a dark horse. He said he had in his 
possession depositions which, if he had 
produced them in Court—and he was pre- 
pared to produce them to any lawyer— 
would have not merely justified the find- 
ing of the Judges, but would have justi- 
fied a much stronger finding. This, 
however, whilst food for lawyers, 
would not convince the country. I hold 
that all hon. and learned Gentlemen who 
were engaged in this case ought to have 
held their tongues in this debate, how- 
ever eloquently and powerfully their 
voices may have been used. They have 
spoken from the point of view of paid 
advocates, and, whatever they may have 
advanced, the country cannot believe 
that they are altogether free from bias. 
The opinions they have expressed in the 
House must be the opinion of the clients 
whom they represented before — the 
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Court, and hence I hold that the hon. 
and lzarned Gentlemen who have been 
engaged in this case have acted unseemly, 
and had no right to take part in the debate. 
Why was this Commission appointed? It 
was appointed entirely because of tic 
publication of the fac simiie letters in the 
Times. If it had not been for the publi- 
cition of these letters, the Government 
would never have consented to the 
appointment of the Commission. When 
hon. Members for Ireland, and when the 
leaders of the Op osition, asked for a 
Special Committee to inquire into the 
charges made in Parnellism and Crime 
in the Zimes, the Government refused 
to grant it; but when the Parnell 
letters appeared, the Government agreed 
to grant it, and they granted the Com- 
mission because it was hoped that the 
genuineness of these letters would be 
proved. And, if so, it would have pul- 
verised at orice not only the Opposition, 
but the position of the leader of the 
Liberal Party as well as the leader of the 
Irish Party. Fault has been found on 
the ground that the Land League books 
were not produced ; but, on the other hand, 
the Judges have passed over altogether 
comment upon the non-production of 
the Anti-League books; they even re- 
fused to order their production. They 
passed over the refusal of the Anti- 
Leagae Party, represented by Mr. 
Houston, to produce the Anti-League 
books. If it was right and necessary 
that the books of the Land League 
should be produced, I hold that it was 
necessary also that the books of the Anti- 
League Party should be produced. With 
regard to the funds in the hands of the 
Anti League Party, if their books had 
been produced, in all probability it would 
have bzen discovered that some of these 
funds had been provided by leaders or 
Members of the Tory Party. In my 
opinion, in refusing to order the produc- 
tion of the Anti-League books the 
Judges exhibited a partiality which is 
much to be regretted. Then, again, in 
reference to the comments of the Judges 
in regard to obscure Irish newspapers, 
I notice that they make no comment 
with regard to criticisms in leading 
articles of the Z’imes which were written 
at the time the fac simile letters were 
published, and were intended to make 
people believe that the Irish Party in the 
House were more or less implicated in 
the crime of murder. I have read the 
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speeches which were delivered on both 
sides, and I am bound to say that, in my 
opinion, had it not been for the Land 
League efforts to assist tenants who were 
evicted after bad seasons to which Ire- 
land is so often subject, crime would have 
very much increased and would have 
prevailed to a much greater extent 
than it did in the years 1880-81. With 
regard to crime i1 1880, Mr. Forster, 
when he introduced his Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, said that unless 
something was done for the tenants to 
prevent evictions, in all probability crime 
would increase ; and then, in 1881, when 
crime did increase, he changed his front 
and said that it was not bad harvests and 
not evictions that had caused crime to 
increase, but it was the action of the 
Land League. On the other hand, 1 
hold that had it not been for the course 
taken by the Land League disorder and 
crime in Ireland would have been greater 
than it really was. The Irish Party 
made a mistake in not retiring from the 
case directly the letters were declared to 
be forgeries. (8.15.) 

*(8.40.) Mr. S. GEDGE (Stockport) : 
We have listened in this debate to 
several very long speeches, some of them 
of nearly or quite two hours’ duration, 
and I am happy to inform the House 
that I do not intend to trench at any 
such length upon its time. But having 
formed my own independent and con- 
scientious opinion, I desire to state the 
reasons why I have come to the con- 
clusion that I ought to give my vote in 
favour of the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
and against each and all of the Amend- 
ments that have been placed on the 
Agenda of this House. I had not the 
opportunity of hearing the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian last Monday evening; but I 
read it very carefully twice over, and 
having, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man appealed to us to do, con- 
sidered the subject in the stillness of 
my chamber, I have come to the 
conclusion that I shall be right in voting 
for the Motisn of my right hon. Friend. 
Looking at the facts of the case, I think 
that a very large portion of the speeches 
I have heard, eloquent and occasionally 
pathetic as they have been, had very 
little relation to the subject-matter before 
the House. We are asked by the First 
Lord of the Treasury to adopt the 
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Report, and to thank the Judges for 
their impartiality and for the labour 
arid pains they have taken in the ex- 
ceptional duty thrown upon them. My 
hon. Friend behind me objected to 
thank the Judges for their impartiality 
because all Judges have been just and 
impartial, and the House would not think 
of thanking them for the discharge of 
their ordinary duties ; but this is an ex- 
traordinary duty, which involved an enor- 
mous. amount of time and trouble; 
and the House may very well thank 
them for what they have done. What 
is. the history of this matter? Certain 
charges had been brought against the 
hon. Member for Cork and those acting 
with him, not in the first instance, by 
the. Times newspaper. The principal 
authors of the charges were the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, the right 
hon. Member for Derby, the Tight hon. 
Gentleman who represents the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow, and my late lamented 
friend Mr. Forster. Year after year, 
month after month, week after week, 
and almost night after night, these 
charges have been hurled against hon. 
Gentlemen. The Zimes only took them 
up, put them in print, and formulated 
them, and by careful deductions brought 
evidence in their support. The hon. 
Member for ‘Cork had his remedy, and 
he was challenged to take it. It was 
suggested in the House that he should 
bring a civil action against the 7'%imes, 
but he declined on the ground that he 
could not trust a British jury. He has 
thought better of it since,and has obtained 
his solatium. It was then suggested 
that he should bring a criminal indict- 
ment against the conductors of the 7'imes, 
and the offer was made that it should be 
done atthe public expense and in the 
name of the Attorney General. But 
everyone knew that it would be only 
in his name, for the hon. Member for 
Cork was to b2 at liberty to select his own 
solicitors and counsel. The Government 
offered to lend him the name of their 
Attorney General, and that offer was 
refused. The next year was one of pro- 
longed suffering, about which the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian spoke. 
During that time the forged letters were 
in existence and had been published to 
the .world, but no action was brought. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland would 
haye us believe that it was the pzo- 
My, 8. Gedge 
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duction of the letters which led to the 
Commission, and that it was only when 
they appeared that a Commission was 
granted. But the forged letters were in 
existence a year before the Commission 
Act was passed, and it was only when 
the hon. Member for Cork failed to avail 
himself of the ordinary resources of the 
law that an extraordinary resource was 
created for him. They offered him a 
Commission of three Judges. The Go- 
vernment were perfectly neutral. TheGo- 
vernment has never brought any charge. 
It was the late Government and the 
Times that brought the charges. - They 
simply offered an impartial tribunal 
which would have full power to make 
a thorough and searching inquiry into 
the charges and proofs and to weigh the 
evidence, and which would return a ver- 
dict that must be accepted by all who 
have any confidence whatever in the 
ability and impartiality of English 
Judges of high rank and character. The 
Government had no other part than to 
see justice done between the parties. 
We all know the Commission sat. We 
all know what was the fate of the forged 
letters. We know how the evidence in 
favour of them broke down, and how the 
Times withdrew them as being entirely 
without proof, and made an apology for 
having printed them. The Judges took 
time to consider their Report. What 
happened then? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian went 
down to Chester and made a_ speech 
while these Judges were considering 
their Report. This is what he said ‘ast 
January— 

«'The proceedings, taken as a whole, towards 
Mr. Parnell, beginning with the forging of 
letters in the Times and then carried on by the 
Government and by the majority of the House 
of Commons, in defiance of all precedent and 
usage, and in utter violation of their own 
expressed declarations when they forced upon 
Parliament the appointment of the most cuni- 
brous, possibly the most inefficient also—but 
upon that question I reserve my judgment — 
the most cumbrous and most costly method of 
procedure on a matter which a Committee of 
their own, in consonance with Parliamentary 
usage, would have disposed of in a few weeks, 
possibly even days, constitutes a case of oppres- 
sion practised upon an individual by the Legis- 
lative Chamber and the Executive Government 
of the country which has no parallel in the con- 
duct of the proceedings of Parliament since the 
evil reign of Charles II.”’ 

It will be observed that the right hon. 
Gentleman cunningly takes the pro- 
ceedings as a whole, and carefully re- 
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serves his opinion as to the efficiency of 
the tribunal until he sees which way it 
decides. If the Commission was what he 
described it, why did not theright hon. 
Gentleman oppose the Second Reading of 
the Special Commission Bill? The right 
hon. Gentleman talks about a majority of 
the House, but there was no Division on 
the Second Reading, and so, the whole 
House was responsible. Willtherighthon. 
Gentleman now venture to repeat in this 
House the words I have quoted? Will he 
say that a Select Committee, consisting of 
15 or 17 Members of this House, would 
have been a less cumbrous proceeding ? 
How in the world could they have put an 
end to this case in a few days, oreven, 
weeks? Howcould they have cut short 
the speeches of counsel? Why, the 
speech of the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Hackney occupied a few days. Could 
they have cut short the evidence, and 
say they declined to take any more? 
Let us see what he has said in this 
House since the Report has been pub- 
lished. Did he repeat these charges ? 
Not one of them. We remember that 
when the Report came out how it was 
regarded as a fortunate Report. Every 
one spoke well of it. Hon. Members 
below the Gangway hailed it as a 
triumphant acquittal, while others con- 
sidered that, in the main, the Judges 
found the important charges were proved. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian say? In this 
House on Monday last he said— 

“The Judges had zeal, ability, assiduity, 


learning, perfect and absolute good faith, and 
honour.”’ 


That looks like a perfect tribunal. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on— 

“The Judges have fulfilled the best and 
fullest expectations which we could possibly 
have entertained of them.” 

That is pretty high testimony to the 
result of the Judges’ labour. There is 
only one drawback. The right hon. 
Gentleman said “They are human.” 
Well, so are we all. I believe that even 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons is human; “and,” continued 
the right hon. Gentleman, “they had 
political ” — not prepossessions —. “ senti- 
ments.” What would have been the con- 
dition of 17 Members of a Select Com- 
mittee ? They would have had something 
more than politicalsentiments. They would 
have had political prepossessions, political 
prejudices. They, no doubt, would have 
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had good faith, honour, and zeal—perhaps 
a little too much zeal. But how about 
their assiduity, their learning, and their 
ability ? Can anyone pretend to say that 
the average amount of learning and 
ability of Members of a Select Committee 
could bz anything like theaverage amount 
of learning and ability of these Judges? 
And with regard to assiduity, is it likely 
the 17 Members of the Select Committee 
would have sat day after day for months 
taking evidence and have known all 
about it? Can we believe for one 
moment they would have given the 
same quiet judicial attention to the 
matter that the three Judges gave; or 
that their verdict when given would 
have been received with anything like 
the approval which has attended the 
verdict or judgment given by these 
three Judges? And, again, is there any 
chance that the Report of the Com- 
mittee would have been unanimous? 
There would have been a Report of the 
majority, and very possibly one or more 
other hack The right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us it is physically impossible 
—and I quite agree with him, and it is 
morally impossible—a phrase I do not 
understand—for any one of us to have 
read all the evidence. What is the wise 
course for men who cannot read the evi- 
dence, who have not seen or heard the 
witnesses, to take? Surely it is to say 
we have delegated the matter to a 
competent tribunal, and we accept the 
judgment of that tribunal, as it is a 
million to one that that judgment is 
a righteous judgment. ‘That is what 
we desire to do. We are not a Court 
of Appeal,and it is impossible that we 
can be. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) who, like myself, is a solicitor 
in large practice, who must have had 
a good deal to do with all sorts of legal 
cases, cavilled at and doubted the evidence 
of Le Caron; but when asked if he had 
read Le Caron’s evidence, he replied, 
“A part of it.” I can conceive my 
right hon. Friend having won some 
case at the Assizes and meeting in 
his club a friend, who said to him, 
“JT think that decision was wrong.” 
“Did you hear the evidence ?” 
the right hon. Gentleman would ask: 
“No.” “Have you read the evidence?” 
“T have read a little of it.” “Did 
you see the demeanour of the witnesses 
in Court?” “No.” “Then you are not 
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a competent judge” my right hon. 
Friend would say at once. And I say 
that the right hon. Gentleman, like 
myself, is not a competent judge in this 
matter. What does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian ask 
us to do? He asks us to reject the 
proposal of the Government, firstly 
because it is contrary to Parliamentary 
usage, and, secondly, because it is contrary 
to common sense and propriety. I 
maintain the exact contrary. It would 
be contrary to Parliamentary usage not 
to adopt the Report. Take the case 
of the House of Lords, which is one 
branch of Parliament. Most important 
questions involving property and some- 
times liberty come before that tribunal. 
That tribunal, consisting of 400 or 500 
Members, is the highest Court of Appeal 
in the realm. It is answerable for the 
decisions given, but it delegates the 
work to a small number of its Members 
called Law Lords, who meet to take 
evidence, hear the arguments of counsel, 
and then come to a conclusion. What 
would be thought if any other Member 
of the House, not himself a trained 
lawyer, and who had not attended the 
trial of the appeal, were to attempt to 
outvot? the Law Lords? Such an 
attempt would be immediately scouted. 
What does this House do with regard to 
the trial of election petitions? It sends 
down two Judges to try the petition, and 
upon their Report it unseats or seats a 
Member of the Houss. What would be 
said of any Member who attempted to 
review the decision of the Election 
Judges. Such an attempt would not be 
tolerated for a moment. What does the 
House do with regard to ordinary private 
Bills sach as the Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill? No doubt in a case in 
which some important principle is in- 
volved the House might reject the Bill 
on the Second or Third Reading, though 
such a case rarely happens; but in 
regard to a case which depends upon 
evidence, the House never ventures 
to upset the decision of the four 
gentlemen to whom the considera- 
tion of the Bill has been deputed. 
Therefore, for this House, having delega- 
ted an important matter of this kind, to 
review the decision is to do that which 
we are incompetent to do. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian proposes that we should ssy— 
Mr. S.Gedge — & 
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“This House deems it to be a duty to re- 

cord its reprobation of the false charges of the 
greatest and most odious description based on 
calumny and forgery which have been brought 
against Members of this House, and par- 
ticularly aginst Mr. Parnell.’’ 
If the right hon. Gentleman was not, as 
he is, such a master of the English 
language, one might wonder at the 
wording of the Resolution—* false 
charges based on calumny ”—calumny is 
a false charge. The right hon. Gentle- 
man goes on to speak of ,the wrong 
inflicted by “these acts of flagrant 
iniquity.” How a word can become an 
act I fail to see. We are to take one 
portion only, and that the minor portion, 
of the findings of the Judges, and to 
record our reprobation of the false 
charges brought and express our regret 
at the wrong inflicted and the suffering 
entailed. As to the suffering and agony, 
the hon. Member for Cork has only him- 
self to thank. He might have brought 
his action in 1887 instead of waiting 
until 1889, and he might then have 
obtained the vindication of his cha- 
racter which he so much desired. He 
has obtained his solatiwm, for he has 
£5,000 in his pocket for the years of 
suffering which he has so needlessly 
endured. It strikes me there is a great 
sense of disproportion in this matter. 
These forged letters have really been a 
God-send to the hon. Member. No one 
ventured to say that with regard to 
the forged letters the antecedent pro- 
babilities were that the hon. Member 
had not written them. When the letter 
with regard to the Phoenix Park murders 
was published, the hon. Member gave it 
only a half-hearted denial. [Cries of 
“Oh!”] I am stating the fact as it 
appeared to me two years ago or so. The 
hon. Member said, “I do not think I 
could have everwrittensuch a letter,” and 
that “the signature is not the one I used 
atthe time. I wrotea different signature. ’ 
In January, 1880, the hon. Member said, 
in reference to an agrarian murder, “I 
think the people murdered yesterday will 
help us forward now ;” and in the same 
month he said— 

“We are obliged to make the situation a 
very hot one indeed. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the great cause can be won without 
shedding a drop of blood.” 

At New Ross, in 1880, he said— 


“Shooting is a procedure entirely unneces- 
sary where there is a suituble organisation 
among the tena:.ts.” 
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In October, 1888, he. spoke at Cork of 
the “wild justice of revenge,” and said— 
“Tf the lives of a few landlords have been 
taken, on the other side the lives of 25,000 of 
the people of the country have been taken.” 
All this does not look like such tremen- 
dous reprobation of anything of the 
kind. The forged letters were, after all, 
but so many bits of evidence in support 
of the general charge of which the 


Judges has found most of the hon. 


Members opposite guilty of having 
pursued a system which they knew led 
to crime. I say there was no antecedent 
improbability of the hon. Member having 
written that letter except so far as it 
would have been an utterly stupid thing 
to do. It is suggested that the Zimes 
was a party to the forgery of the letters. 
We know the old adage, “In vain isa 
net spread in the sight of any bird,” and 
we are asked to believe that not only 
was the net spread in the sight of the 
bird, but that the bird took an active 
part in weaving the net. I cannot 
express too strong an opinion of the 
stupid and almost criminal recklessness 
with which the Times allowed itself 
to bo taken in. These forged letters 
have really been a God-send to the 
Party opposite. They took the ima- 
gination of the British public. They 
were like a red herring drawn across the 
scent of hounds in fullery. They were 
proved to be forged, and hon. Members 
opposite have since gone about crying 
out that the who'e case against them has 
broken down. The British public, to a 
certain extent, believe that. But we 
cannot be misled in that way. We can- 
not treat as heroes, and as entitled to 
sympathy, men who have been found 
guilty of very grave,acts of misconduct, 
merely because other charges against 
them have been disproved. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian quoted Mr. Disraeli as saying 
in 1844 that nothing was done for the 
benefit of Ireland except as the result of 
agitation ; and he stated that for 25 years 
afterwards nothing was done. Well, for 
19 years of that time the friends of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
was in power, and for 12 years he him- 
self was in high office. The right hon. 
Gentleman says his Irish Church Bill of 
1869 and the Land Act of 1870 were 
not brought about by the agitation. 
We know the Irish Church Act was 
passed to save the Liberal Party from 
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breaking up. But, was there no agita- 
tion? How about the “chapel bell?” 
The right hon. Gentleman succeeded to 
power in 1870, and found, as he said 
himself — 

“An absence of crime and outrage, with a 
general sense cf comfort and satisfaction, 


such as has been unknown in the previous 
history of Ireland.” 


But soon there was a whole peal of. 
“chapel bells” ringing again, and the 
result was the passing of the Act of 
1881. I quite admit that when the right 


hon. Gentleman was in power he granted 
nothing to Ireland unless it was in 
response to an agitation. The hon. and 
learned Members for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell), Dumfries (Mr. K. 
T. Reid), and York (Mr. Lockwocd), 
tried to find fault with the conduct of 
the case by the counsel for the Times. 
What in the world has this House to do 
with the conduct of the case by the 
counsel for the Zimes? The counsel on 
each side did the best they could for 
their clients. I should like to know 
since when it has been the custom of the 
Bar of England to make attacks of this 
kind on opposing counsel. In my young 
days, when we really had great men at 
the head of the Bar of England, they 
would have been ashamed to adopt such 
a course. The proceedings of hon. and 
learned Gentlemen opposite remind me 
of nothing so much as children quarrelling 
over their games and then running home 
to tell their mother how unfairly some- 
body has played. It is perfectly well- 
known that so long as the present system 
continues the Law Officers of the Crown 
will take private business ; but they do 
so not as Law Officers but as individual 
barristers, and the House has nothing to 
do with the way in which they conduct 
their cases. These three counsel, how- 
ever, being men of experience, stopped 
short of actually attacking the Judges. 
They seemed 

‘¢ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ;’’ 

but their learned junior, the hon. Member 
for East Fife (Mr. Asquith), who has just 
taken silk, went a step further than his 
learned leader, and did not hesitate to at- 
tack the Judges themselves. It reminded 
me that “fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” When the hon. and learned 
Member is older and a little nearer the 
Bench, he will know better than to attack 
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any of Her Majesty’s Judges unless he is 
prepared to follow his action up by a Re- 
solution asking Her Majesty to dismiss 
them from the high office they hold. I 
hope the hon. and learned Member will 
go home and think over the indecency 
he has perpetrated, and do so no more. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian was anxious 
that we should not condemn Mr. Parnell 
for anything that appeared in the Jrish- 
man. What were the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s reasons? First, he said the 
circulation was very small, and then he 
said it only lived four years. I never 
heard such excuses for the atrocious 
articles which the Commissioners quote 
from that newspaper. 
of the excuse made by Jack Easy’s nurse 
for the misfortune she had had, namely, 
that her baby was a very little one, and 
that it died very soon. The hon. and 
learned Member for South Hackney (Sir 
C. Russell) says the hon. Member for 
Cork has, during the last 10 years, done 
more for Ireland than was done by the 
whole of Great Britain during the pre- 
ceding 80 years. It is a remarkable fact 
that during half the time referred to 
the hon. and learned Member was sup- 
porting the Government of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and that the principal 
object of that Government was to stop 
Mr. Parnell and his friends from doing 
their great work. In the year 1885 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian appealed to the constituencies 
to give him a majority which might free 
him from the temptation of doing what 
the hon. Member for Cork and his friends 
desired him todo. The fact is, that the 
merits of the hon. Member for Cork and 
his friends were not discovered by 
Gentlemen opposite until they wanted 
their votes to lift them into power. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) asks 
us why we cheered any quotation from the 
Report showing that the charges had 
been brought home to the Irish Members 
as if we were delighted. I say honestly 
that no one would have been more glad 
than I if they had been declared not 
guilty of all the charges brought against 
them. It is a sad thing that the Repre- 
sentatives of a majority of the Irish 
people should be found guilty of such 
grave and serious offences. The re- 
ferences to the Report were cheered on 
this side of the House, not from joy at 
Mr. S. Gedge 
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the charges being proved, but to show 
our acquiescence in the decision of the 
Judges. The Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton said that whatever the character 
of the Irish Members might be, if he sat 
on this side of the House his opinion on 
Home Rule would be the same. To 
this extent I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that if the Irish leaders had 
been proved to be the immaculate 
persons they are represented to be, my 
opinion as to the merits of Home Rule 
would be the same. But a fortiori, 
their character having been shown to be 
what it is, the case against Home Rule 
and handing over Ireland to these Repre- 
sentatives of the disloyal population of 
Ireland is infinitely strengthened. I 
know that hon. Members from Ireland 
opposite do not represent the merchant 
classes, the landed classes, the professional 
classes, or the trading classes, and they 
represent only to a small extent the 
educated classes. When I look to the 
character of the Irish Representatives as 
shown by the Report, there is tenfold 
reason for objecting to a change which 
will hand over the loyal two millions of 
Ireland to their dominion and rule. In 
my opinion, the Report must either be 
taken as suggested by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, as a whole, or it must be 
taken clause by clause. If we take any 
part or clause of the Report, then we 
are bound to go through the whole. Yet 
what the Amendment proposes is merely 
to reprobate the Zimes, The 7imes may 
have been stupid and credulous, but it 
erred in good faith, and the result has 
been to bring home to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite a large proportion of the charges 
made against them. With respect to the 
letters, so far as the evidence goes, the 
Times, I think, has erred with stupidity 
and credulity, although, perhaps, if they 
had had the opportunity, they might have 
shown that they had better evidence than 
appeared. Taking the inquiry as a 
whole, there is no doubt that the Zimes 
has done good service to the country, 
and I see no reason whatever why the 
House should express sympathy with hon. 
Members or use expressions of reprobation 
for what the 7’imes has done. 

(9.35.) Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
E.): I am not disposed to follow the 
encyclopedic attack which the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down has made 
on the most distinguished speakers on 
this side of the House. I think it safe 
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enough 'to leave their reputation and 
performances to stand side by side with 
the hon. Gentleman’s criticism before 
the public mind. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke in a tone of reverence for the 
Judges which, great as is my own 
reverence for those high officials, I 
thought a great deal exaggerated. I 
only wish the hon, Member had the same 
respect for the spirit as for the letter of the 
judgment of the Commissioners. If the 
hon. Member had paid equai attention to 
that portion of the Report in which they 
were acquitted of the graver crimes, 
such as murder, he would not, I think, 
have been so grudging in his references 
to the acquittal of the Irish Members. I 
have risen chiefly to say that it seems to 
me that the Resolution of Her Majesty’s 
Government tostand by the Motion is prac- 
tically a confession of defeat and failure, 
and their rejection of the Amendment is 
proof of their inability to accept defeat 
with equanimity. The only way for 
them to escape from their present false 
position is courageously and honestly to 
reverse their attitude towards the Motion 
and the Amendment. I can scarcely 
construe the Motion as having any prac- 
tical meaning at all—it seems to me to 
be very like the gasp of inarticulate in- 
eptitude translated into articulate form. 
When its different clauses are analysed, 
they seem to me to crumble away into 
nothing. The First Lord of the Treasury 
begins by flinging the Report at our 
heads, and telling us, in a somewhat 
peremptory manner, to adopt it. 
It seems to me that to send 
questions containing problems of a_poli- 
tical, historical, social, and economic 
nature such as are involved in this in- 
quiry to be tried at nisi prius is as 
absurd as it would have been to send the 
French Revolution for trial at the Mid- 
dlesex Sessions, or to send Cesar to be 
tried before an Official Referee. 
Without meaning to cast any disrespect 
on the institutions of public justice, I 
think we could hardly expect the Judges 
to span the planetary system with their 
school compasses, or to scan the sur- 
face of the sun with their sixpenny 
reading lamps. Notwithstanding that 
the Commissioners disclaim any inquiry 
into historical, political, or social ques- 
tions, yet there is in the Report a good 
deal of disquisition of that character, 
and that is one reason why I cannot 
adopt the Report asa whole. It is im- 
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possible for us to have substantially 
studied the evidence or even to have 
compared with the evidence the references 
to which the Commissioners expressly 
call our attention. It is therefore only 
possible for us to adopt the Report in the 
physical sense of putting a piece of 
printed stationery on the Table. To 
adopt it in any judicial sense is utterl 

impossible. We are asked to adopt the 
unadoptable. The Motion only escapes 
from being an indefensible absurdity by 
being no proposition at all, -and by con- 
veying no idea whatever. When the First 
Lord of the Treasury asks us to adopt the 
Report he is not giving utterance to 
any coherent human conception—he is 
simply making a Parliamentary noise. 
The second part of the Motion thanks 
the Judges for their impartial conduct in 
the matter. This is only a piece of use- 
less padding, in order to make it look big 
and more imposing to simple minds. I 
can put no other construction upon it 
when I look at the utterly uncalled-for 
and even objectionable character of such 
a clause. I suppose it is intended to be 
a compliment to the Judges. But it by 
no means seems to be complimentary. 
Were I a Judge I should not be grateful 
to anyone for thanking me for being just 
and impartial, just as if he were sur- 
prised at it, and just as if it were uncom- 
monly good of me to be just and impar- 
tial. It is the business of the Judges to 
be just and impartial. The difficulty for 
a Judge, especially of any experience, 
would be to be anything else than just 
and impartial. To thank a Judge for 
being just and impartial is very much 
like thanking the Duke of Cambridge 
for not running away in battle, or 
thanking the Lord Mayor at one of his 
banquets for not picking his guests’ 
pockets, or thanking the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for not telling lies or for 
not maintaining the Macedonian heresy. 
It is almost insulting—of course, uninten- 
tionally so—both to the House of 
Commons and to the Judges. I say it 
is taking a liberty with me to ask me to 
pronounce the Judges to be just and 
impartial when you have not allowed me 
to examine the materials on which the 
decision as to this justice and impartiality 
alone can be reasonably based. What 
will the Judges think of your offering 
them this miserable compliment? Cer- 
tainly it is putting them in an 
undignified and almost ridiculous posi- 
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tion. When I read this part of the First 
Lord’s Motion, the first thing that 
occurred to my mind were those news- 
paper reports one sooften sees of annua’ 
meetings of Agricultural and other 
Societies, in which, afier an account, of 
some trivial proceedings, one is told that 
the customary votes of thanks were 
awarded to the Secretary and Directors 
for their exertions during the year, and 
t» the Chairman for his conduct in the 
chair. I am anxious always to surround 
the position of the Judges with an 
atmosphere of dignity ; but the Govera- 
ment are far from doing this by linking 
them to Associations so commonplace 
and provincial. Then the First Lord of 
the ‘l'reasury' in the third clause of his 
Motion orders that the Report shall be 
entered—I presume the right hon. 
Gentleman means interred—in the 
Journals of the House. And that is 
all! No action, it appears, is to be 
taken on this portentous machinery of 
investigation, erected in such a peculiar 
way, amid such heat, and carried on by 
such an expenditure of money, feeling, 
time, and labour. Indeed, to put it 
shortly, the Motion of the First Lord of 
the Treasury may be summarised in this 
way. The first clause is nothing, the 
second is good for nothing, and the third 
leads to nothing; and nothing plus 
nothing plus nothing equal to nothing is 
one of the simplest and one of the most 
indisputable propositions known to either 
mathematics or logic. And yet it is all 
put into perfectly grammatical English. 
The verbs agree with the nouns, 
and the adverbs qualify the verbs, 
as they have been accustomed to 
do since the foundation of the world. 
Would it not have been far better to have 
courageously and veraciously given ex- 
pression to the proposition which un- 
doubtedly this empty and meaningless 
formula conceals, and to have said : “ This 
Report is good for nothing ; it contains 
nothing that can be of any Party service 
to the Government, not even the smallest 
splinter of a stick wherewith to beat the 
tiniest political dog—let us huddle it 
away out of sight as quickly as 
possible ; let us hide it for evermore.” 
That would have shown a consciousness 
of defeat, and would have been an 
expression of failure. Then the First 
Lord of the Treasury rejects the Amend- 
ment, although he does not deny its 
substance. The right hon. Gentleman 
Mr, Wallace 
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thinks that there is some reparation due 
to the Irish Representatives for the 
grievous wrongs they have suffered ; and 
he has expressed his own _ personal 
gratification that they have been 
acquitted of the more abominable charges 
brought against them. But it is con- 
tended that the Irish Members have been 
found guilty of as grave offences as those 
of which they have been absolved, and 
that if the House is to record the acquittal 
in the Amendment, they ought also to 
record the condemnation. If that argu- 
ment is good against the.Amendment, it 
is also good against the Motion, as proving 
that there is a fatal omission in it. If it 
is the opinion of the Government that the 
Irish Members have been guilty of crime, 
why have they not put into their Motion 
a clause affirming the necessity of 
prosrcuting those Members? It is one of 
the first duties of the Government to 
prosecute crime, unless there is some legal 
obstacle in the way. The presumption is 
in favour of the prosecution and against 
condonation. Well, then, is there any 
such obstacle to prevent the Government 
from prosecuting in this instance? It is 
said that the Commission Act bestows an 
indemnity, and that the Government 
never intended to prosecute under the 
Act, or to make the Act an engine of 
prosecu‘ion. But the intention of the 
Government with respect to any piece of 
legislation, and the intention of the Legis- 
lature, have nothing whatever to do with 
the interpretation of the Statute. The 
Special Commission Act does not bestow 
an absolute but only a limited indemnity. 
It specially contemplates the prosecution 
of certain classes of witnesses in certain 
circumstances, even though those wit- 
nesses have been before it. It refuses 
protection to three classes of witnesses— 
to perjured witnesses, to witnessest who 
have not made a full disclosure, and to 


witnesses who have not possessed 
themselves of certificates of  in- 


demnity ; and the Government might, 
under any one of these _ three 
heads, catch these great Parliamentary 
criminals at this moment. The Tory 
Press and many hon. Members in this 
House have maintained that the Com- 
missioners in various particulars have 
refused to believe the Irish Members 
upon oath. Why, then, if the Govern- 
ment are so concerned to catch criminals, 
do they not try in the direction of per- 
jury? In regard to the Land League 
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books, the Commissioners think they 
have not had the full disclosure they 
were entitled to, and [think the Attorney 
General emphasised very strongly what 
he called the suppression of evidence. 
Why on this ground do not the Govern- 
ment prosecute? Again, I believe the 
Irish Members have not availed them- 
selves of certificates of indemnity, and I 
presume it is now impossible for them 
to obtain them, the office of the 
Judges in the Commission having 
ceased. The Irish Members are, 
in fact, entirely at the mercy of the 
Government at this moment. Why, 
then, if the Government believe that 
these Members committed the crimes 
imputed to them, do they not swoop 
down on the enemies of God and man 
and clear society of their baleful presence? 
I presume the Government are perform- 
ing their duty ; and it is because I see 
they are doing nothing of the kind, I 
suggest that I presume they have no- 
thing todo—that there is no indictable 
or prosecutable crime with which they 
can deal. But if that be so, I ask them 
why do they not accept the Amendment? 
Kven if the Irish Members were pro- 
tected by an indemnity, why could not 
the Government, if they believe them 
guilty, expel them from the House? I 
infer that it can only be because they do 
not see or feel that they have done any- 
thing worthy of expulsion. In that case, 
[ again ask why do they not accept the 
Amendment? It may be said that they 
never intend<d to punish under the Act ; 
but in answer to that I would say by 
refusing this Amendment what are you 
doing but punishing the Irish Members ! 
You can punish negatively as well as 
positively—by refusing rights as well as 
by inflicting penalties. Why are you 
panishing the Irish Members? Not for 
their guilt; it must he for some other 
reason. What is that reason—assign it 
if you can, we say if you dare. It may be 
said that you are going on the principle 
of amnesty and of letting bygones be 
bygones. Well, but if that is so that is 
arule that should apply all round. If 
the past is not to stand between the Irish 
Members and their exemption from 
punishment neither ought it to stand 
between them and the reparation which 
the Amendment offers. View the mat- 
ter as we may, I imagine it is impossible 
to reconcile the Government adoption of 
the Motion with their rejection of the 
VOL. CCCXLII. [rsaiep sents. 
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Amendment on any ground of fact, 
reason, or right feeliug. Their arbi- 
trary and perverse attitude signifies 
that they are disappointed badly, and 
are taking their defeat badly. In 
these circumstances, I find myself in a 
somewhat peculiarand difficult position, 
@ position in which, upon the whole, it 
seems to me that sorrow has a greater 
demand upon me than anger, even 
though that last feeling is not absent. 
The situation prompts me to do what I 
can to help the Government out of their 
difficulty. The position we on this side 
occupy at the moment is that of 
bystanders, of spectators at an impressive 
funeral ceremony. We see a great 
historical political Party seeking to bury 
their dead hopes out of sight, carrying 
their offspring, once the centre of high- 
formed anticipations, to an untimely and 
unhonoured grave. Inthisposition isit not 
suggested to a philanthropic nature that 
we should not disturb the sad memories 
of afflicted relatives and friends? I know 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite may tell 
me my comparison is misapplied ; that ° 
my conception of the situation is a 
mistaken one; that the vehicle I in my 
mind’s eye, see slowly passing along is 
not a hearse with nodding plumes, but a 
triumphal car, festively adorned ; and 
that the sounds 1 hear emitted from 
time to time from those Benches are 
fairly well executed imitations of shouts 
of victory. TI respect concealment of 
grief, and even simulation of that feelirg ; 
but these pious frauds, these amiable 
impostures cannot deceive the keen eye 
of friendship. Beneath all this outward 
bravery, and beneath this triumphant 
chant, | think I can detect the languid step 
and tone of dejection and disappointment. 
The martial music, however admirably ex- 
ecuted, is written ina minor key ; the pean 
is, in reality, a fantasia upon the Dead 
March—the Jo 7'riumphe is a dirge in 
disguise. I ask, how can it possibly be 
otherwise, if hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are faithful to the facts and 
history of the case? I think they will not 
deny that when they invited us to set in 
motion this Special Commission they 
expected very different results in the 
way of Party utility from the stale, flat, 
and unprofitable conclusion embodied in 
the proposal of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. I know it is stated that the 
Commission was appointed simply for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth, and 
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that now the truth is ascertained they 
are perfectly satisfied. Hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen claim they were moved 
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‘ simply by a scientific interest in Irish 


history; and now that the historical 
investigation has been successfully car- 
ried to a close, they are in a delightful 
condition of intellectual satisfaction and 
mental repose, leaving nothing to be 
desired. But I happen to remember the 
circumstances under which the Special 
Commission was appointed. I remember 
the shouts of exultation—I might almost 
say the yells of triumph—that greeted 
the application of Closure in Committee, 
and the Third Reading victory ; and 
those demonstrations, I must acknow- 
ledge, did not strike me as conspicuous 
manifestations of the scientific spirit. 
When the Royal Society appoints a Com- 
mission to investigate charges against the 
specific gravity of aluminium or carbon, 
or when the Geographical Society de- 
patches a mission to discover the truth 
about the North Pole ; when the Trustees 
of the British Museum resolves to send 
an embassy to accomplish a speedier 
means of getting to the bottom of 
Argos or Babylon ; I am not aware that 
they forthwith proceed to execute a war 
dance, wild enough to bring a rubier 
blush into the scarlet cheek of the most 
vermilion member of the highest 
coloured colony of the Red Indians of the 
West. No; the Special Commission was 
not the child of scientific curiosity, it 
derived its birth from a much less sub- 
lime ancestry. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite refused a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and insisted upon this form of 
Commission, because they said we were 
much too abandoned to Party bias and 
prejudice ever to do justice to a political 
opponent. Sir, I accepted that statement, 
and felt sure they were right as re- 
gards themselves, and I have no doubt 
they attributed the same state of 
mind tous. But that was an entirely 
different matter. Hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen have a perfect right to confess 
their own sins ; but they have no right to 
confess my sins for me. We on this side 
of the House consistently and persistently 
denied that we were incapacitated from 
forming an impartial judgment on the 
matter by reason of the disqualification 
of Party bias and prejudice which they 
have a perfect and absolute right to claim 
for themselves. Now, where this obstacle 
of Party bias and prejudice exists it exists, 
Mr. Wallace 
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not only in regard to one part of the 
controversy, but throughout the whole ; 
and the natural consequence of such a 
state of mind is that it blinds its victims 
to the character of facts having relation 
to their motives and impulses. We 
have the admission from the other side. 
In fact, hon. Gentlemen opposite, or the 
Party which they represent, while 
possibly persuading themselves that they 
wanted this Commission only for histo. 
rical purposes, were really hoping ‘and 
striving by its means to bring home 
to Irish Members and the Irish nation 
personal and criminal charges of such 
damning baseness as would ruin the 
Irish cause for ever in the minds of the 
people of this country, so that through 
that ruin they would ruin the great 
political Party which is on the Opposition 
side of the House, or at least such part 
of it as does not stand in the covered 
space occupied by the wooden horse and 
its lurking crew. But what have 
all these high hopes come to? To nothing 
more than the proposal of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, upon the futility and 
inutility of which I have tried appropri- 
ately tocomment. Was there ever sucha 
fiasco? I have read of inventions called 
infernal machines—combinations of true 
and honest steel, yet so malignantly ar- 
ranged as to result in the most dishonest 
and wicked consequences ; but I have also 
read that they have sometimes wrought 
destruction, not to their intended victims, 
but to their fabricators and employers. 
I can hardly help thinking that in this 
Special Commission we have seen the true 
and honest steel of English judiciary, 
twisted by maleficent ingenuity into a 
sort of political infernal machine, which 
has at length gone off, but unfortunately 
on the wrong side, and has damaged only 
its authors. The engineer has been 
hoist with his own petard, and whenever 
that catastrophe happens, I — rather 
sympathise with the engineer. So longas 
he is meditating mischief I have no pity 
for him ; but when his poor petard fires 
backward instead of forward, and he 
comes tumbling back like a second Vulcan 
from the crystal battlements above, then 
my feelings change, and I: no longer 
desire to dance on his mangled form. I 
approach him with sympathy, “take him 
up tenderly, lift him with care,” carry him 
to a hospital, and deposit him there, and 
leaving the oil and twopence with the 
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self-rewarding gloss of benevolence in 
my bosom, and the fixed resolve to re- 
peat the performance whenever similar 
circumstances occur. I think the cir- 
cumstances are recurring, and, therefore, 
I am sincerely desirous to help the 
Government in their melancholy plight 
by trying to persuade them to accept the 
Amendment. To that end I appeal, not 
indeed to their sense of generosity, for I 
am not justified in an unprofitable waste 
of the time of the House; I appeal to 
their own self-interest, and their sense of 
their own advantage, by trying to show 
them what they stand to lose by adhering 
to their Motion, and what they are cer- 
tain to gain by accepting the Amendment. 
I want to show them how they will look 
in the eyes, not of quibbling lawyers, but 
of the great ultimate tribunal, the people 
of this country, who will take a simple, 
broad, common-sense view, brushing 
aside all legal cobwebs and dialectical 
sophistications. In the first place, by 
adopting the Report you commit yourself 
to the important admission that Irish 
Members are not contemplating separa- 
tion from the British Empire. With that 
you give away the strongest point you 
have been making against us before the 
people of this country. You incur 
another loss. You admit that Irish 
Members are cleared from the more 
flagrant and abominable charges against 
them, and with that admission you give 
away your allegation that the Irish people 
are incapacitated from self-rule. What are 
the gains to counterbalance these losses ? 
No doubt you succeed in labelling the 
action of the Irish leaders with those 
terrific words “criminal conspiracy,” aud 
perhaps you think that will tell with effect 
among the people. Well, no doubt 
Mesopotamia is a very blessed word, and 
capable of much; but by steady con- 
templation of the word the human mind 
becomes less and less awe-stricken with 
the word, which finally ceases to have 
any effect. And so I venture to predict, 
will be .the result of this criminal con- 
spiracy phrase ; and it will be found by 
the country before a fortnight is over 
that criminal conspiracy is merely a 
legal ejaculation ; and when they come to 
learn the facts they will be less im- 
pressed by the legal nomenclature. I 
will not go through all the illustrations 
Icould give; but I ask you to estimate 
the gains and losses from the course you 
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propose. On the one hand, you will 
have the character of the Irish Members 
rehabilitated, their capacity for self-rule 
admitted, the theory of separation dis- 
sipated ; and in the other scale you have 
a few mere specks or controversial 
smudges, lightly settled and easily re- 
moved. If I thought you would accept 
my advice and this Amendment, I 
should tremble for the side to which I 
belong, for I know the advantage it 
would give you ; but, in truth, I know 
that Party spirit is too strong for you ‘to 
rise to the height of this occasion, and 
you will continue your petty spite 
towards the men so deeply injured. Be 
it so, but remember a Nemesis awaits 
you. Your ship is now in mid-ocean, and 
you think you have clear skies and 
moderate seas, and a halcyon time that 
will endure for ever; but even now you 
may hear a warning stir in the air, a 
singing in your cordage, the small pre- 
cursor of a great. storm of national disap- 
probation that will sweepyoutoyourdoom, 
and no memorial wlli deplore your loss. 
(10.20.) Tue CHIEF SECRETARY 
ror IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, 
Manchester, E.): Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that the speech we have just 
listened to was intended to be delivered 
on Friday night, and I think it will be 
regarded as at once the cause and the justi- 
fication of the “count out” which so in- 
opportunely interfered with the progress 
of our debate. So far as I was able to 
gather the purport of the rem: rks of the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, he 
himself was of opinion that his speech 
was of the character of a funeral oration. 
I would say, if he will forgive my doing 
so, that in point of style it was suitable 
to the occasion on which he thought he 
was delivering it, and in point of accuracy 
it was quite worthy of being an epitaph. 
Hon. Members, however, will pardon me 
if I at once pass from his somewhat empty 
rhetoric to the important and extended 
speech delivered earlier in the evening by 
the hon. Member for West Belfast. ‘The 
hon. Member occupied a large part of his 
speech by dwelling upon the iniquities and 
hardships inflicted upon politicians by poli- 
tical calumny. I wasamazed, therefore, that 
the hon. Gentleman himself should have 
finished his speech by an attack upon the 
Members of the Government, which ap- 
pears to me to be one of the most unjustifi- 
able examplesofpolitical calumny thatever 
came under thy nétice. The hon. Gentle- 
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man shakes his head. I will explain to 
the House what I mean. He was dilating 
upon the supposed complicity of the 
Government with some conspiracy for 
destroying the character of the Party to 
which he belongs. In order to support 
that charge he stated in the House that 
a letter had been written by Lord Salis- 
bury to the forger Pigott, leaving it to 
be understood that he meant—if he 
meant anything—that there was some 
privity between the Prime Minister 
of this country and the man who had 
been recently engaged in fabricating 
the vile weapons of calumny against the 
hon. Member for Cork. If there be 
any force in the insinuation of the hon. 
Member, that letter must have some 
relevance, I presume, to Pigott’s action ; 
it must be a letter which has some 
bearing on the charge the hon. Member 
.. brought against the Government of 
complicity with forgery. Why, then, 
did he not read it? I dare the hon. 
Gentleman to read that letter ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I think the con- 
spiracy is not one to be effectively or 
conclusively dealt with in debate. I am 
prepared to read that and every other 
letter if a Select Committee be granted. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Now, Sir, we 
understand the tactics of the man who 
complains so loudly of calumny. He 
tells the House, and through the House 
he tells the country, that Lord Salisbury 
was in correspondence with Pigott, and 
he means by that—he can only mean by 
that—that he has a letter in his pos- 
session which affords proof that Lord 
Salisbury was in the conspiracy with 
Pigott to produce the forged letters. 

Mr. SEXTON: I never conveyed any- 
thing of the kind. I repeat that I 
never intended to convey anything of the 
kind. I am in the memory of the 
House. The question I put was this— 
What were the relations between the 
Prime Minister and Pigott which neces- 
sitated the marking of any letter to 
Pigott “ Private ” ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does not the 
interruption of the hon. Gentleman bear 
out my assertion? He implies that 
because there wasa letter from the Prime 
Minister marked “Private,” therefore 
that letter proves that the Prime 
Minister was implicated with the man 
Pigott in this foul conspiracy. If he did 
not mean that he meant nothing ; and 1 
say that a more calumnious insinuation 
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was never made in this House, and it 
comes ill from the man half of whose 
speech was devoted to denouncing 
political calumny by others. J have the 
authority of the Prime Minister to say 
that the hon. Gentleman may read that 
letter or publish that letter, be it private 
or not private, in any newspaper in the 
Kingdom. So much for the hon. Mem- 
ber’s methods when he is attacking the 
Prime Minister. Now consider his 
methods when he is attacking Major Le 
Caron. He reads a letter from a man 
Powderley, enclosing a copy, as I under- 
stand, of a letter of a very criminal 
character from Le Caron to Powderley, 
dated at the beginning of last year. 

Mr. SEXTON: The letter from Le 
Caron to Powderley was dated 1886. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That letter was 
read to the House with the view of dis- 
crediting the testimony of the witness 
Le Caron. Why did the hon. Gentleman 
read that letter to the House when it 
could not be made the subject of in- 
vestigation or cross-examination? Why 
did he not bring it before the Judges 
—it was written in ample time—in 
order that Le Caron’s evidence if false 
might be blasted by this reference to Le 
Caron’s previous action ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I explained to the 
House that this letter and all others read 
were not addressed to me, but were given 
to me for the purpose of debate in the 
last few days. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Idonot know, 
and I have, of course, no right to ask, who 
gave the letter to the hon. Gentleman, 
but the letters were written in ample 
time for production. And, Mr. Speaker, 
to come down to this debate and for the 
first time to bring before us materials 
which may be true, which may be 
untrue, which may be worthy of credit 
or not worthy of credit—[An hon. 
Memser: Which may be forged]|— 
yes, and which may be forged—and 
to bring that before us to-night and 
in circumstances in which we have no 
power of investigation or of cross- 
examination at all, when it might have 
been produced and verified before a 
judicial tribunal, is to give another 
example of the character of the methods 
which hon. Gentlemen employ when they 
are endeavouring to meet the grave 
charges preferred against them. After 
attacking Le Caron the hou. Member 
proceeds to attack the Govern- 
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ment, and he tells us that a 
man named Thompson, an agent 
of the 7imes, had gone to the convict 
Mullett and, I think, to Nally, and had 
promised them liberty if they would give 
evidence in favour of the Zimes. Now, 
Sir, I say distinctly that Thompson acted 

for the 7imes and the Times alone. If I 
am asked my private opinion I do not 
think it probable that he made the pro- 
mise in question. But whether he made 
this promise or not, he had no more 
authority, direct or indirect, from any 
Member of the Government, to treat 
with these convicts than has the hon. 
Gentleman himself. Then the hon. 
Gentleman went on to another story 
which he had got hold of about Dr. 
Carte and the convict Delaney, and 
he read a letter which appeared 
in the Freeman’s Journal in which 
Delaney implied that certain promises in 
regard to his liberty had been made to 
him by the Government in consequence 
of the services he had rendered as 
witness and informer. I believe that 
the hon. Gentleman read that letter in 
good faith ; but the letter was a stolen 
letter, and the reference made by 
Delaney to the alleged promises—for 
they were only alleged—with regard to 
his release related to the time of Lord 
Spencer’s Government, and had nothing 
whatever to do with the present Govern- 
ment. How did the hon. Gentleman get 
possession of that letter ? 

Mr. SEXTON: The letter which I 
read was written by Delaney eight 
months after he had given evidence 
before the Commission. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As soon as that 
letter appeared in the Freeman’s Jowrnal, 
official reference was made to Dr. Carte, 
and Dr. Carte informed the Prisons 
Board, first, that- the letter had been 
stolen from among his private papers ; 
and, secondly, that the reference 
to the liberation of Delaney related to 
the time when Lord Spencer was Viceroy, 
and had no reference whatever to the 
Times’ case; and in this connec. 
tion the House will recollect that 
Delaney had given important  evi- 
dence with regard to the Phoenix Park 
murders at the beginning of 1883. The 
hon. Gentleman went on to describe the 
interview between Mr. Shannon, who I 
understand was another of the Times’ 
agents, and the same convict Delaney, 
and here I cannot admit that the hon. 
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Gentleman has taken pains to make him- 
self acquainted with the facts. He gave 
a story to this House with regard to the 
allegation that Shannon represented 
himself as being an official of 
the Government, upon which Mr. Shannon 
was cross-examined at the Molloy trial, 
and which was absolutely exploded under 
cross-examination, and that story, without 
the slightest reference to the trial of 
Molloy, the hon. Gentleman gave to us 
as an authentic example of the iniquities 
of the Times’ agent, and, by some sort of 
imaginary connection, of the iniquities of 
the Government also. I am bound to 
say I differ altogether from the view 
which the hon. Gentleman has chosen to 
give us of the way in which witnesses 
were obtained in the Z%imes’ case. But 
accusers and accused were bound, in my 
opinion, to bring forward every available 
witness who could elucidate the case. 
But whereas the TZimes did so, the 
hon. Gentleman and his friends appear 
to have occupied themselves principally 
in withdrawing from the Commissioners 
every source of authentic information. 
Ninety-six persons were implicated by 
the evidence of informers before the 
Commission ; they were implicated by 
name, and theiraddresses weregiven ; they 
were then alive and in the country ; and 
not a single one came forward to 
contradict in any particular whatever 
the evidence given against them. No, 
[ believe I am wrong; four were 
called, and of these two broke down 
absolutely under cross-examination. Sir, 
we take the view that it was the 
duty of every citizen to aid to the 
best of his ability the inquiry before 
this Commission. I, for my own part, 
would have been ashamed of myself if I 
had not done everything to aid that 
inquiry. Witnesses who came forward 
for the J’imes, or who might have come 
forward for the 7'imes, were intimidated or 
restrained by the fear that true testimony 
mighthave been followed by assassination. 
The 96 persons implicated by these wit- 
nesses had nothing tofear fromcoming for- 
ward, except that the truth should be 
known ; and the fact that the truth might 
become known was, it appears, quite 
enough to deter them. The hon.Gentleman 
has told the House that we, the Govern- 
ment, owe an apology to the hon. Member 
for Corkand others for what has been done. 
I do not see what the Government have to 
do with the matter at all, We brought for- 
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ward no charge; we did nothing but 
provide the machinery by which false 
charges might be, and have been, refuted, 
and true charges might be, and have been, 
established. But,Sir, the hon. Member for 
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Cork did not even ask an apology from. 


his true calumniators, the Zzmes. .I am 
informed—I do not know anything about 
these matters myself—that it is almost 
unexampled in trials for libel for the 
plaintiff to accept damages, as the hon. 
Member for Cork has accepted damages, 
and not at the same time to require 
an apology and a retractation. The hon. 
Member for Cork was content to accept 
damages ; he was content to do without an 
apology and retractation. Now, Sir, I have 
felt throughout these debates that the true 
issue before the House has been 
greatly disguised, partly by the fact that 
six learned gentlemen who were 
engaged in the case have entered upon 
a quarrel at great length on the manner 
in which the case has been conducted. 
We have nothing to do with that. It has 
also been disguised by the fact that we 
have been asked to make some pro- 
nouncement on the character of Mr. 
Houston. We have nothing to do with 
that. It was, perhaps, natural—though 
I think this again is disguising the true 
issue before the House—it was, perhaps, 
natural, and Iam far from complaining 
of it, that hon. Gentlemen should make 
the most here as in the country of the 
fact that the hon. Member for Cork was 
attacked by the foul weapon of forged 
letters, and the infamy of the means 
used, which I should be the last .to dis- 
guise or-palliate, naturally has produced 
a reaction in favour of the hon. Member 
for Cork. I differ altogether from the 
hon. Member for West Belfast in the 
vpinion that he expressed, that we have 
gained political advantage from these 
lstters during the last three years. I do 
not think so. He stated most un- 
truly, though, I believe, in good faith 
that Conservative Members of this 
House had made it the chief count in 
their indictment against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork that those letters were 
written by him. Find the speeches. 
Not one speech has been quoted in the 
whole course of this debate from any 
Member of Parliament, or from any 
Conservative or Liberal Unionist that I 
know of of position in the country, in 
which those letters were used as a 
means of injuring a political opponent. 
Mr, A, J. Balfour 
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The only reference I have made to it, 
so far as I know, was in a speech which 
I made at Ipswich. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I will quote 
your speeches. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, you may 
quote my speeches. I have not, like 
the right hon. Gentleman, to go through 
the painful operation of reviewing 
my previous speeches before I address 
this House, nor do I tremble before 
quotations that may be extracted from 
any of them. But I go from. that 
personal parenthesis. While I admit, 
Mr. Speaker, that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have a perfect right to make 
full use, and more than full use, of 
any advantage they can gain—and the 
advantage is great—by the exposure of 
these infamous forgeries, Idonotthink that 
is sufficient to cover the whole case which 
the House has to consider, or anything 
like sufficient. Hon. Gentlemen have 
got into the habit of thinking that the 
whole blame of the gross calumnies 
passed with regard to the Phoenix Park 
murders rests upon the 7'imes and upon 
those who advised the Zimes. I say 
some share of that responsibility, and no 
small share, rests upon the hon. Member 
for Cork and the friends of the hon. 
Member. A lamentable error occurred, 
no doubt, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that that error depended entirely, or even 
principally, upon the forged letters. That 
would appear to be the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment which we are now discussing. 
It appears to be also the opinion of my 
hon. I'riend behind me, who has to move 
the Amendment which we are to discuss 
to-morrow. I can find no justification 
for that opinion, either in the Report of 
the Commission or in the evidence on 
which that Report was based. I say 
these letters never could have been 
believed, even by the culpable credulity 
of the Z7%imes, if it had not been for the 
culpable carelessness, and worse than 
culpable carelessness, of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork and the friends of the hon. 
Member for Cork. Just consider the 
evidence. The House will recollect the 
protest issued by the hon. Member for 
Cork immediately after the Phoenix Park 
assassinations. One phrase I will quote 
to the House :-— 

‘‘We appeal to you, the people of Ireland, 
to show by every manner of expression the 


almost universal feeling of horror which this 
assassination has excited.” 
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Was every means in their power used, 
even by the friends of the hon. Member 
for Cork, to show the horror with which 
that assassination was regarded? [“Yes.” | 
It was not. [“ Yes.”] It was not. 
The Irishman newspaper and United 
Ireland—-you do not repudiate United 
[reland—through inadvertence, or other- 
wise, inserted articles or letters which 
held up the Phoenix Park murderers to 
the admiration of Irishmen as courageous 
and disinterested patriots. I recollect 
it was suggested that Byrne, the 
secretary of the English branch of 
the Land League, and who was sup- 
posed to be implicated in these assassi- 
nations, should be brought back from 
America, whither he had fled, either to 
disprove the accusations made against 
him, or at least to relieve the Land 
League of the suspicion which his action 
had brought upon them. This proposal 
United Ireland thought fit to ridicule. 
Again, I recollect reading Votes in Court, 
which appeared in United Ireland at the 
time these murderers were being tried. 
[ will read one sentence, which is as fol- 
lows. The date is April 21, 1882 ; the man 
being tried was Curley, the assassin :— 

“Tt is not the life of a man, but the life of 
a nation which is concerned in the trial in 
Green Street.” 

“Tt does not signify a miserable tussle with 
an individual (that is, the assassin Curley). 
It means a wrestle between the Crown of 
Great Britain and the people of Ireland. An 
ordinary murderer is never cheered in the 
streets, nor is his escort hissed in this country.” 
That was in the official journal of the 
hon. Member for Cork. Again, it was 
suggested, and I think the suggestion 
a good one, that a reward should be 
offered from the Land League funds to 
discover the murderers of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke. That offer 
was publicly repudiated by the treasurer 
of the Land League, to whose honour 
and patriotism the Member for Cork has 
recently paid a singular tribute. The 
Irish World start2d a fund called ‘‘The 
Martyrs Fund”—the Jrish Word from 
which hon. Gentlemen derive so much 
pecuniary assistance. The fund was to 
be used exclusively for the members 
of the families of those who were 
hanged for the Phoenix Park murders, 
with the significant exception of the 
murderers who happened to plead guilty. 
I find among the subscribers to the fund 
Mr. Kgan,igex-treasurer to the Land 
League, who subscribed 50 dollars. I 
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find also that the payments out of this 
fund to the families of the murderers 
was witnessed by a gentleman of the 
name of Quinn, who was at that time 
paid secretary to the League, and is at 
this time the paidsecretary of the National 
League. It is asserted, and I believe 
not denied, that the knives with which 
the murders were committed lay for 
some not inconsiderable time at the office 
of the English Land League, not 200 
yards from these doors. ed Yes. 
See the evidence, p. 306, vol. 4. |Mr. T. 
M. Heaty: Whose evidence ?] It was the 
evidence chiefly of a clerk engaged in 
the office. I have given the hon. 
Gentleman the reference. Brennan fled 
as soon as the revelations came out about 
the Phoenix Park murders. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I ris2 to order, 
Sir. Ought not the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he is reading from the evidence 
given before the Commission, to quote the 
page ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman denies that Brennan fled he 
can correct me afterwards. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I rise to a point 
of order. I wish to ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whether this debate is not 
founded upon the Report and evidence 
given by the Special Commission, and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, must not confine himself in 
this debate to the evidence upon which 
that Report was founded, and to the 
conclusions in that Report which we are 
now discussing ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Several statements 
have been made in this debate which 
have not been founded upon the Report ; 
andif any hon. Member makes a statement, 
of course, he will be responsible for it. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I say, Sir, that 
Brennan fled, and I do not believe that 
is seriously denied. I say that Egan fled 
under police suspicion. Byrne and 
Sheridan fled, and Walsh also fled, and 
against these three a true bill for com- 
plicity in the Phoenix Park murders was 
found by the Grand Jury. Who were 
these five persons? Brennan was secre- 
tary to the Irish Land League ; Egan 
was treasurer; Byrne was secretary to 
the English Land League ; Sheridan and 
Walsh were paid organisers of the Irish 
Land League. Every one of these five 
men was a high officer of the League. 
And, I say, if you take these things into 





consideration—if you take the articles in 
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the Irishman and United Ireland, if 
you take the Martyrs’ Fund, if you take 
the action of Quinn in witnessing the 
distribution of the Irish Fund, and if 
you tike the fact that all these five men 
fled from justice and have never returned 
to meet the accusations made against 
tnem, you have conclusive and over- 
whelming proof that if the Zimes was 
guilty of culpable credulity in accepting 
the forged letters of Pigott, the Member 
for Cork and the friends of the Member 
for Cork were not less guilty of culpable 
carelessness in engaging these men to 
carry on the work of the League in the 
first instance, and after they had fled, in 
allowing newspapers, which they managed 
and controlled, to give every man who 
studied their columns the impression 
that the leaders responsible for those 
newspapers were not so indignant about 
the Phoenix Park murders as I fer- 
vently and fully believe hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have always been. 
Now, on the subject of calumny it is 
well to have astandard. It is an odious 
and vile offence to spread calumnies 
on the character of your political op- 
ponents for the purpose of reaping 
political advantage. I regret to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that it has been an habitual 
practice of the Party opposite. But in 
order that we may estimate, as we are 
asked to estimate by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
the exact injury inflicted by this parti- 
cular calumny, let me take as a standard of 
comparison a specimen of calumny which 
will be found at page 92 of the Report. 
There it will be seen that the hon. 
Member for Cork City thought fit to go 
down in 1885 to Mayo and to make a 
speech, and he chose for the theme of his 
eulogies a man named Nally, who had 
been in prison and is still in prison for 
conspiracy to murder. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork said— 

“T wish to say of Mr. Nally that he is aman 
who has performed great aud important ser- 
vices to the cause of the Land Lgague.”’ 

This, recollect, is a man in prison for 
conspiracy to murder. 

““T believe of Mr. Nally that he is one of the 


victims of the infamous system which existed. 


in this country during the three years of the 
Coercion Act.” 
the Act of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, be it observed— 

“T believe of Patrick Nally that he is a 
victim of the conspiracy which was formed 
between Lord Spencer and the informers of 
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their country for the purpose of obtaining 
victims to what they call law and justice by 
any and by every means, whether innocent or 
not.” 

Now, here we have two calumnies 
which we can compare. The author— 
no, not the author, hut the publisher, 
of the first calumny was an irresponsible 
and anonymous journalist speaking for 
nobody but himself. The author of the 
second calumny was the leader of a Party, 
who spoke as a Party leader with the 
responsibility which cannot be divorced 
from the position of a Party leader. 
So much for the authors of the libels. 
Of the character of the libels I can 
only say that, in my opinion, to accuse 
a man of political assassination, or of 
anything in the nature of political assassi- 
nation, grave as it is, is insignificant as 
compared with the charge of deliberately 
practising judicial murder. So much 
for the relative gravity of the charges. 
But there is another circumstance that 
has to be borne in mind. The Z%mes, 
as is admitted, did not know that the 
libel it uttered was an untrue libel, but 
the Commissioners assert that when the 
hon. Member for Cork uttered his libel 
on Lord Spencer he did know it to be 
untrue. Now, what about the victims 
of thes2 two libels? The victim of the 
libel of the hon. Member for Cork was 
Uord Spencer. It will not be denied, 
I think, even by those who differ most 
from Lord Spencer, and who are most 
astonished at the doctrine which he now 
proclaims upon the Irish Question—it 
will not be denied that he is a man of 
unstained honour, against whom no man 
would believe a disgraceful charge, be the 
evidence in support of that charge what 
it might. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian compels us 
to recollect, and compels us unwillingly 
toremind the House, that the hon. Member 
for Cork was present when a Colleague 
of his discussed the advantages that would 
accrue to Ireland from another poli- 
tical assassination like Hartmann’s, and 
that the hon. Member remained silent. 
The right hon. Gentleman compels us to 
recollect and to remind the House of the 
“Bread and Lead” speech—a speech of 
which the hon. Member for Cork gave 
an explanation to the Commissioners 
which the Commissioners absolutely de- 
clined to believe, aspeech by which they 
say he intended to signify that he had 
behind him the support of those who 
were prepared to use lead in order to 
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carry out their political objects ; he com- 
pels us to recollect, and to remind the 
House, that the hon. Member for Cork 
employed to put down outrages the 
man Boyton, knowing the kind of 
speeches that Boyton had made. The 
chief specimen of Boyton’s speeches given 
by the Commission being one in which 
Boyton recommended assassination. The 
right hon. Gentleman compels us to recol- 
lect and to remind the House that in all 
those years of crime and outrage, between 
1879 and 1885, the only authentic and ade- 
quate denunciation of crime which can be 
credited tothe hon. Member for Cork is the 
denunciation of the Phoenix Park murder, 
and that with regard to agrarian crime 
in Ireland, and dynamite crime in 
America, no denunciation or no adequate 
denunciation could be discovered by the 
hon. Member himself during the whole 
course cf the Commission. I am not 
one of those who think that amongst the 
political crimes that have stained the 
annals of Ireland in the last 12 years 
the crime of the Phoenix Park stands 
out as specially horrible and atrocious. 
Our moral sense in this matter is the 
slave of our torpid imagination. It is 
easy to grasp the horror of the assassina- 
tion of tre stainless gentlemen whom we 
all knew. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who says so? 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I say so. It 
is not so easy fcr us to follow the slow 
course of torture ending in a horrible 
death which has attended so many 
victims of the Land League conspiracy in 
Ireland. If I knew that I was to perish 
by assassination to-morrow I would not 
admit that such a crime would equal 
in atrocity and horror the crimes which 
have been perpetrated on these defence- 
less men and women in Clare and 
Kerry. What happens? Some “leader 
of the people,” some leader of public 
opinion in Ireland goes down to a 
remote district in Clare and Kerry, and 
he appeals to the manhood of the dis- 
trict to “get rid of a land-grabber who is in 
their midst.” And he goes away rejoic- 
ing. Perhaps he becomes a Member of 
Parliament and lives upon the subscrip- 
tions of dynamiters in America. The 
manhood of the district to whom he has 
appealed black their faces, arm them- 
selves with guns, stolen from some 
defenceless farmer; they go, a dozen of 
them together, and they get hold of some 
unhappy old man, whom they put on his 
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knees, and whom they shoot in the 
presence of his wife or family. Crimes 
like that, which the Commission delibe- 
rately find are the result of a system 
which hon. Members opposite followed 
with full knowledge of its results, stir my 
indignation far more profoundly even 
than the ghastly and horrible crime of 
political assassination. I, of course, ad- 
mit that incitement to crime may be 
accidental. It may happen to anybody 
in a revolutionary epoch, and we are 
told that this is a revolutionary , epoch, 
though I may parenthetically remark 
that I do not find that the Govern- 
ment are allowed to use that defence 
for their methods of dealing with 
the revolution. I admit that a man may 
make a speech at such a time which 
would incite to crime through no fault 
of his own. But when he found that 
crime ensued, what would an honour- 
able man do? He would do three 
things. He would refrain from making 
such speeches in the future ; he would 
denounce crime to the utmost of his 
ability ; and he would do his utmost to 
detect the crime which had already 
taken place. Lach of these three things 
is dictated by the elementary principles 
of morality. Of these three things 
not a single one has ever been done 
by any Member opposite. There is 
no evidence that they have seriously 
denounced crime. There is no evidence 
that they refrained from proceedings 
which they knew produced crime ; and 
there is no evidence that they have 
moved a single finger to detect crime. 
The only knowledge of their conduct in 
relation to particular crimes which we 
possess is that they defended criminals 
and that they compensated criminals ; 
and out of this vast, unaccounted for 
money. at their disposal they have 
not been able to show that one single 
sixpence was in all these 10 years devoted 
to the offering of a reward for the detec- 
tion of crime or for the punishment of 
criminals. Hon. Gentlemen attempt to 
deal with these charges piecemeal; I 
think their attempt is not asuccess. The 
only way to consider them is to take them 
collectively and in mutual relation, to see 
how one part bears upon another, and how 
one confirms another. You have in the 
first place a total absence of denuncia- 
tion of crime. In the second place, you 
have the wilful persistence in the course 
which produced crime; in the third 
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place, you have enormous funds never 
used to detect crime, but, as far as we 
know, rather to defend and to com- 
pensate criminals. You have, as 
a result of this system, a condition of 
agrarian crime, which has never been 
equalled in Ireland. On the top 
of that condition of things, and know- 
ing that that condition of things 
existed, you have the same people issu- 
ing out of their funds, sometimes at a 
loss, papers which still further excited 
the popular imagination, and still further 
incited to crime. On the top of that, as 
if that were not enough, you have the 
same people continuing their agitation 
by the help of funds which they derived 
from the preachers of assassination in 
America. I am told by speaker after 
speaker that, after all, it does not 
matter where you get your money from 
so long as you spend it well, and that 
no personal dishonour is associated 
with accepting funds, come they from 
whatever source they may. I will 
not discuss that doctrine—a ques- 
tionable, and dangerous doctrine. It is 
not necessary to discuss it, because that 
is not what the Commission find with 
regard to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
What they find is not merely that they 
received funds from the preachers of 
assassination, but that their silence about 
assassination was bought by the receipt 
of the funds. Their silence was a pur- 
chased silence. They did not merely 
receive funds from the Clan-na-Gael, 
but they were silent about its method in 
order that they might receive its funds. 
If you take all these circumstances 
together, and if you consider their cumu- 
lative effect, you may talk of charges 
which bring with them personal dishonour 
and charges which do not. But if con- 
tact with crime can ever bring personal 
dishonour, then 1 say that the conduct 
of the leaders of the Party which did the 
things found by the Commission to have 
been done, brings as great personal dis- 
honour as political crime can ever bring. 
Sir, if the excuses which, unhappily, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have found it 
necessary to give for the criminal con- 
spiracy which we are considering do 
violence to morality, not less do their 
explanations of what has happened in 
Treland during the last 10 years do 
violence to history. We have a variety 
of theories on this subject. There is the 
theory of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man opposite, who thinks that every- 
thing is accounted for by distress ; that 
the distress in the winters of 1879-1882 
is really responsible for crime. I will 
not discuss that at length, but I will re- 
mind the House of what I stated before, 
that even in Ireland the effect cannot 
precede its cause, and that the cause of 
all this agitation preceded the distress by 
at least six or eight months. Sir, we have 
before us even a more extraordinary 
theory, which I think we owe to the in- 
ventive ingenuity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian. His 
view in 1890 is that all the hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway were during the 
years 1879-1880-1881 philanthropists in 
disguise. The right hon. Gentleman 
shakeshishead. But atall events I think 
he will agree with me, and the House will 
agree with me, that the general impres- 
sion he desired to give in his great speech 
on Monday last was that crime was put 
down by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
that if it had not been for their beneficent 
interference on behalf of the tenants 
crime would have been greater than it 
was. It is, however, unfortunate, that 
the right hon. Gentleman did his best to 
put these philanthropists into prison, 
first with trial, and when that failed 
without trial. During the whole- of 
these years he not only never suggested 
that they had anything to do with the 
diminution of crime, but distinctly and 
categorically repudiated the theory that 
either distress or eviction had anything 
to do with the increase of crime. I see 
the right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head. The right hon. Gentleman’s opinion 
nine years ago was exactly that of the 
Commissioners. I do not wish to trouble 
the House with quotations. But what 
could more explicitly bear this out than 
the following. In 1881 the right hon. 
Gentleman said—. 

‘*Hon. Gentlemen would have us suppose 
sometimes that this crime was owing to dis- 
tress in Ireland. Sometimes it is owing to 
evictionsin Ireland. It is evident by the tes- 
timony afforded by facts that it is owing 
neither to the one nor to the other.” 


Well, Sir, we then have the theory of the 
hon. and learned Member for Fife with 
regard to the Clan-na-Gael. The hon. 
Member made an able speech. I am a 
great admirer of the hon. Member's 
speeches. But he lacks discretion. I 
think there is a limit beyond which 
paradox is impradent, even in the House 
of Commons. The hon, and learned 
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Member told us that the Clan-na-Gael was 
a Benefit Society. But on what did he 
found his view that the Clan-na-Gael 
was a Benefit Society? Why, on the 
fact that the circulars of the Clan-na-Gael 
were couched in extremely turgid lan- 
guage. Now, that appears to me—I 
speak as a layman to a lawyer—extremely 
bad evidence. And the hon. Gentleman, 
of all Members in this House, has least 
to gain by the theory that excellence of 
intention is always in reverse proportion 
to excellence in style. The theories 
with which we have been favoured by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite on this subject, 
are beautifully inconsistent. The first 
theory was that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney, who went into 
the Commission with a view of proving 
that his clients were innocent. [Sir C. 
Russett: Except of boycotting. That 
theory seems rather to break down. | 
The next theory was that although it is 
true these crimes were committed,yet they 
had, always been known, and we need not 
bother about them. The third was that 
though hon. Members were very wicked 
until 1882, they had been quite innocent 
afterwards. The fourth is that, though 
they were not quite innocent after 1882, 
they were quite innocent after 1885. 
Which of these theories are we to accept ? 
They are inconsistent with every known 
fact of history. They are inconsistent 
with the quotation I have made from 
the right hon. Gentleman. They are 
inconsistent with the rhetoric with which 
we were favoured by the right hon. 
Member for Derby in 1881, and they 
are absolutely inconsistent with the 
accumulated mass of evidence brought 
before the Commission. They are in- 
consistent with the words, deeds, and 
writings of hon. Members below the 
Gangway ; and, most of all, they are 
inconsistent with the silences of hon. 
Gentlemen. But, Sir, I think I must 
say one word more with regard to one of 
the theories to which I have just alluded 
—the theory that all the wicked things 
were done before 1885, and nothing but 
good has been done since then. Up to 
1885 or 1886 the Commission examined 
the facts, and for some reason, which I do 
not quite understand, they were stopped 
by the advocates for the respondents 
from carrying their investigation. 
Any theory whatever which sup- 
poses that there has been any break 
in the Irish system from 1879 to the 
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present moment is condemned by the 
barest study of contemporary facts in 
Ireland. The hon. and _ learned 
Member for Fife appeared to be of 
opinion that Lord Spencer’s Crimes 
Act was directed against what are 
called murder conspiracies. It was 
not directed against murder conspiracies. 
What Lord Spencer had in view was 
intimidation, was boycotting—was the 
intimidation which invariably existed 
when evicted farms were taken. If any- 
body doubts that—and if the hon. and 
learned Member for Fife doubts it—and 
will take the trouble to look at Hansard, 
vol. 302, p. 70, he will find a most 
instructive speech of Lord Spencer’s 
delivered in January, 1886. Lord 
Spencer was then attacking the Con- 
servative Government, as he had a 
perfect right to do, for not having 
renewed the Coercion Act, and what he 
said was this— 

‘What my Government attempted to do 
was this—we endeavoured to proclaim the law 
throughout Ireland, to bring to justice all those 
who committed offences, whether of intimida- 
tion or otherwise, against the law, whether 
they were members of the National League or 
not. My belief is that we did check to a great 
extent the influence of the National League, 
and that we did keep intimidation in check, 
though I admit its existence caused anxiety. 
For that reason I strongly advocated the re- 
enactment of powers to keep 1t in check. If 
the clauses against intimidation were allowed to 
drop, I feel that the powers of the National 
League and of intimidation would increase to 
an enormous extent, and that the liberty of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland would be 
destroyed.” 

That was Lord Spencer’s opinion in 1886, 
just before the Home Rule Bill was 
brought in. Now, does the right hon. 
Gentleman really suppose that the 
introduction of the Home Rule Bill 
made any difference? I admit it. 
did make this difference, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway opposite had 
to consider their English audiences 
rather more than they did before, and 
that when a more than usually atrocious 
speech was made in Ireland the Nation- 
alist Press was wise enough to leave out 
the report of the incriminating passage ; 
but in spite of the caution which un- 
duubtedly became politically necessary 
after the alliance between the two Parties 
opposite, nevertheless speeches were 
made and acts were done which con- 
clusively proved that the system of 
1879-80-81-82 were continued in 1886- 
87-88-89. Consider, for example, a speech 
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made on August 23rd, 1887, by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, given in the 
Freeman's Journal of the following day :— 


“They say we have practised an insidious 
form of intimidatiou. I want to say plainly 
that as farus I can I intend to practise the 
sume form of intimidation in spite of all pro- 
clamatious or persecutions they can ‘enforce. 
If the operation of the National League in 
the past can correctly be described by intimi- 
dation, then I say I intend to practise and 
preach it. And lec me say that if there be a 
man in Ireland base enough to back down, to 
turn his back on the fight now that coercion is 
past, I pledge myself in the face of this meet- 
ing that I willdenounce him from public plat- 
forms by name, and I will pledge myself to the 
Government that, let thus man be whom he 
may, his Jife will not be a happy one either in 
Ireland or across the seas.” 
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I say that quotation conclusively proves: 
from the mouth of a man of authority in 
the Party opposit2, that the system is 
continuous, that he was going still to 
pursue the same methods which had 
prevailed since 1879, and that he wasgoing 
to denounce from the public platform by 
name anybody whom he regarded asa 
traitor, knowing full well the fate meted 
out to traitors by some at all events of 
the allies of the Party to which he 
belongs. So much for boycotting. How 
about treason? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian told 
us that separation was dead, and the 
whole of his speech was based on the 
theory that though possibly things we 
might all object to may have occurred 
between 1879 and 1882, yet that every- 
thing had been peace since the Kilmain- 
ham Treaty, and that now, among other 
things, the idea of separation was abso- 
lutely dead. Sir, it is not dead. In 
order that hon. Gentlemen may know 
exactly how the nfatter stands, let me 
refresh their memory by a speech made 
just before the Home Rule Bill by the 
hon. Member for Cork. It is the well- 
known speech made at Castlebar— 

‘** Speaking for myself,’ said the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, ‘and I believe for the Irish 
people, and for all my Colleagues, I have to 
declare that we will never accept, either 
expressly or implied, anything but the full and 
complete right to arrange our own affairs, and 
make our land a nation; to secure for her, 
free from outside control, the right to direct 
her own course among the peoples of the world.” 
The pledge, then, which the hon. 
Member for Cork made in the face of the 
Irish nation, and in the face of Heaven, 
was by the testimony of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian broken in 
exactly six weeks. In exactly six weeks 
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from the date when that solemn pledge 
was given to the world, the Member for 
Cork announced that he would be 
content to accept an alteration of the 
Constitution which would not have 
given Ireland the full and complete 
right to arrange her own affairs, which 
would not have made her land a nation, 
would not have secured her free from 
outside control, the right to direct her own 
course among the nations of the world. 
Ido not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is right about the views of the 
hon. Member for Cork. The Member 
for Cork, we have been told to-night by 
one of his own Colleagues, is perfectly 
capable of writing a letter of the most 
explicit kind, not one word of which can 
be accepted by the public, and that being 
so I cannot—— 

Mr. SEXTON: I must altogether 
dissent from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
representation of my reference to my 
hon. Friend. I referred to quite another 
matter. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
pursue that at this moment; we shall 
probably have to discuss it later. I waut 
now to say that that announcement of 
policy, which the hon Member for Cork 
abandoned two months after he made it, 
has nevertheless been re-asserted by his 
followers since. There was a speech 
made by the hon. Member for the South 
Division of Dublin (reported in the 
Trish World) at Chicago in 1888, in 
which he said— 
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‘* Allegiance (to England) would continue 
only so long as it was impossible to throw it off.” 
Similarly, in a speech made at Castle- 
blayney in 1886, after the Home Rule 
Bill had been introduced, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Fermanagh (Mr. W. Red- 
mond) pointed out that they had not 
been working merely against landlordism, 
and added— 

‘Tf to-morrow every landlord was out of the 
country, we shall still have to work in order to 
realise the dream of Irish martyrs in the past 
to make Ireland a nation with her own flag 
among the nations of the earth.” 

The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
idea of separation is dead. I say it is 
not, and I say that the speeches of hon. 
Members opposite prove that it is not. 
Besides, it ought to be borne in mind 
that hon. Members get their money from 
the Clan-na-Gael, which is not only the 
advocate of crime but the advocate of 
separation. If the Clan send their money 
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to the Irish National League, they send 
it because they think the Irish National 
League are carrying out their work. 
Hon. Members are on the horns of this 
dilemma. As recipients of this money 
from the Clan-na-Gael they are bound to 
carry out the views of those who sub- 
scribe it. As followers of the Member 
for Mid Lothian they are bound not to 
carry them out. They must either be 
betraying their paymasters or betraying 
their allies. There is only one other 
point on which I desire to touch. The 
most plausible excuse, in my opinion, 
which has been given for the atro- 
cities—I can use no less a word— 
revealed in this Report is the excuse 
that no revolutionary movement is alto- 
gether free from crime. The fact is un- 
doubted. Ido not deny it. The chequered 
History of Revolution in Europe during 
the last 300 years has doubtless been stained 
by many episodes of treachery and many 
episodes of blood. Yet who would say 
that the History of Revolution, how- 
ever disastrous, has been in the main 
ignoble? Ireland herself has shown 
that she can engage in revolution, and 
can show heroic resolve to do heroic 
deeds in however mistaken a caus2, 
still in a manner which may well win 
the admiration of those who study her 
history. But every revolution of which 
I know has appealed, whatever its 
methods, to the nobler instincts of men. 
Is that true of the revolution that is said 
to have recently taken place? Isay that 
everything in that revolution which has 
not been sordid bas been criminal, and 
everything not criminal has been sordid. 
I am not attacking the motives of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I am attacking 
the methods that have been employed, 
and their unforgivable offence has been 
their attempt—however disinterested the 
majority of them may have been—to 
found their power upon the corruption of 
society. The Irish people, with all their 
great qualities, have, through their 
unhappy history, inherited many weak- 
nesses, and on these weaknesses hon. 
Members opposite have invariably fas- 
tened. It is, for instance, notorious how 
difficult it is to get an Irish tenant to 
give evidence ina case of agrarian out- 
rage. No effort has been made by any 
single hon. Gentleman oppos:t> to 
diminish this unhappy peculiarity, which, 
even if Home Rule were granted to- 
morrow, would continue to be one of the 
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great difficulties in Ireland. Hon. Mem- 
bers found the land system of Ireland 
imperfect — imperfect, not because of 
excessive rents, but imperfect because 
many of the landlords were absentees, 
and because many of the tenants lived on 
land which, by no possibility, could 
support them in comfort, and because 
there was an absence of a class iuter- 
mediate between the occupying farmer 
and the landlord which ‘might hold the 
balance between the two. Finding that 
state of things, they aggravated that 
state of things for their own political ob- 
jects, and, in my opinion, generations 
must elapse before the spirit of immorality 
which they have sedulously inculcated 
can be eradicated. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian is 
never weary of denouncing the Union. 
He has succeeded in finding for that 
unhappy Act a catalogue of the severest 
adjectives in the English language. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: For the 
means by which it was carried. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I donot pledge 
myself to your history. But what is the 
allegation? That the owners of Irish 
Parliamentary power in thatday were cor- 
rupted. But what is the prostitution of 
a few borough-mongers to the prostitu- 
tion of a whole nation? Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, by the course they have 
pursued, have not corrupted a few indi- 
viduals, but they have ecrrupted a nation. 
The motive to which they haveappealed has 
been the motive of greed. The methods 
they have employed have been intimida- 
tion and fraud. Their soldiers have been 
boycotters and moonlighters, and their 
paymasters the preachers of dynamite 
and assassination. Ireland has many 
dark pages in her history, but in my 
judgment there is no darker page than 
that which tells how three-fourths of her 
population were led astray by Mr. Davitt 
and the hon. Member for Cork. And 
surely no darker page has ever opened 
in the history of England than that which 
shows us a great historic English Party 
in the keeping of gentlemen who compel 
them to swallow not merely their politics, 
but, what is far worse, theirmorals. Unless 
those bonds be loosenod, unless a divorce 
is effected between this ill-matched pair, I 
see but a dark prospect for England, and 
a still darker prospect for the future of 
the country whose destiny has been so 
largely influenced by the respondents in 
this great investigation. 
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(11.50.) Srm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): There have been grave charges 
brought to-night by an hon. Member for 
Treland, one of the leading representa- 
tives of the Irish people, against the 
Government of the Queen. We have 
heard the answer to that charge 
attempted to be given by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks that that violent 
and vapouring speech will be regarded by 
the people of this country as a satisfac- 
tory answer he is greatly mistaken. You 
havetaught the people of this countryand 
the Members of this House that a denial 
made by a Member in his place of 
charges of the gravest kind is not to be 
accepted, and I see no reason why your 
denial should be considered as of any 
worth. The Members for Ireland have 
a perfect right to say to you, and they 
probably will say to you, “You deny 
these things in the House of Commons, 
but we do not accept your denial; we 
think your statements are worthless ; go 
and defend yourselves before a Court of 
Justice, or before aCommission of Judges.” 
The answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman to these charges which have 
been made seems to me to be wholly 
unsatisfactory. The right hon. Gentle- 
man complains that the letter from 
Le Caron that has been read to-night, 
which, if it be true, shows that Le Caron 
is a criminal of the deepest dye, was not 
Subject to cross-examination. Was the 
forzed letter published on the morning 
of the Second Reading of the Crimes 
Bill, subject to cross-examination on the 
day when it was published to influence the 
decision of this House? The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the case of 
Thompson, but how did Thompson get 
into the gaol? I know that he could 
not have got into it without the will 
and the wish of the Government. These 
are matters that will have to be inquired 
into. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
says that he never had anything to do 
with the allegations in the forged letters, 
that he never made use of them, and that 
they were not weapons for which he was 
responsible—in fact, that he had never 
alluded tothem. Well, we are accus- 
tomed to the audacity of the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman—an 
audacity which is only equalled by their 
persistent inaccuracy. The forged letter 
was published on the 18th of April, on 
the day of the Second Reading of the Bill. 
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It was stated in the leading article which 
was published to influence the decision, 
that theChi-f Secretary for Ireland, rising 
at the close of the debate, took that letter 
and made it the main argument in his 
speech in favour of the Bill. What, then, 
is tobe thought of the statement which the 
right hon. Gentleman makes in the 
presence of the House of Commons, and 
how does he suppose that we are to 
place any faith in the accuracy 
of his statements? How long was it 
before that that the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew that this weapon was going to 
be forged ready for his hand. I do not 
know; but the moment he found it ready 
he used it with deadly effect against his 
political adversaries. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he must, in reply 
to the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
tell him that the subject which had been 
touched by the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh—that was the forged 
letter—was entirely relevant to the 
subject-matter of the Bill; because it 
dealt with the leaders who had had the 
management of the Land League and of 
the National League, and the character 
of those leaders could not be a matter of 
indifference when they were discussing 
the character of this Organisation, which 
they believed to be in no small degree 
responsible for the then existing state . of 
things in Ireland. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman has the audacity to state in 
the presence of the House that he never 
made use of the weapon. Did he not 
mean that the letter was deserving of 
credit? [“No.”] Then why did he say 
that it was relevant to the subject-matter 
of the Bill? When the First Lord of the 
Treasury opened this debate he said that 
the Government were impartial parties in 
this matter—that the House was incom- 
petent to discuss these contentious 
matters, that we had got the Report of 
the Judges upon those matters, and that 
we must adopt that Report. But the 
speech of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has been a mere repetition of those 
calumnies and those insults in an 
aggravated form. The right hon. 
Gentleman told hon. Members across 
the House that they had been guilty of 
crimes inconsistent with their personal 
honour ; and he has repeated, not only the 
charges that have been found proved by 
the Judges, but has insinuated and even 
stated that they are guilty of the charges 
which have been found to have been dis- 
proved, 
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: *Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : What charges? 
“ Sm W. HARCOURT: You quoted 
Boyton’s speech, which you say instigated 
to murder, when it was found that Mr. 
Parnell did not know that Sheridan and 
Boyton had been organising outrage. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Let me correct 
some errors into which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has fallen. The Commission did 
not find that the hon. Member for Cork 
did not know. Itisa not proven charge. 
l’ Oh, oh!”] But that is not what I said, 

or I never alluded in my speech to the 
distinction between not proven and dis- 
proved. I quite admit that the hon. 
Member for Cork did not know that these 
men organised outrage. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) : I do not know 
it now. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course the 
Commission found that he did know of the 
inflammatory speeches delivered by Boy- 
ton, and gave Boyton’s speech as a spcci- 
men of a speech inciting to assassination. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: What is the 
meaning of all this? What is the mean- 
ing of that part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech which occupied three- 
quarters of an hour, unless it was 
intended as a palliation for the publica- 
tion of the forged letters ; unless it was 
intended to insinuate that though the 
letters were forged the charge was true ? 
If that part of his speech meant anything 
at all it meant that. All the calumnies 
put forward by the Zimes have been 
adopted and repeated by the Chief Secre- 
tary. It is said that the House is weary 
of this debate. I believe that is perfectly 
true ; but why are Members weary of this 
debate? They are weary because you 
have chosen to force upon the House a 
discussion which has_ no_ practical 
issue. If there was anything in the 
speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
made just now, action ought to be taken. 
If these men are traitors why do you not 
expel them? If these men are con- 
spirators why do you not prosecute them? 
I will tell you why. Because you 
dare not. What right have you, 
as my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James) said the other 
night, to compound felony or to condone 
misdemeanours? Either these things are 
true, and then you are bound to take 
cognisance of them, or they are false, and 
you ought to be ashamed of yourselves 
for repeating them. I believe that the 
country is weary of this debate. 
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I believe that the constituencies are dis- 
gusted with the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. The Commissioners had power 
to make interim Reports. They did not 
make interim Reports ; but we are getting 
from day to day from the country interim 
reports upon the Report from the Court 
of Appeal to which that Report will have 
to go. The reason why the House is 
weary of this debate is very well stated 
in a Unionist journal. I will ask leav» 
to read a passage— 

“The North St. Pancras election has ended 

in a defeat for the Unionist Party, and it 
scarcely increases our gratitude to the Times 
and Sir Richard Webster and his Colleagues 
who were simple enough not only to link our 
case with the calumnious forged libels against 
Mr. Parnell, and who, in the plenitude of their 
wisdom, keep on day after day abusing a group 
of politicians as criminals, whom the public 
now consider to be no worse than their 
neighbours, and who are sc far exonerated that 
further persecution of them is un-English and 
vindictive.” 
That is from the Chronicle, and it is the 
opinion pronounced against you in your 
own journals day after day. Perhaps 
you would like to have some more of it. 
Here is what another Unionist journal 
says— 

‘‘ We have from the first maintained that the 
sole point of interest in the proceedings of the 
Commission was the question whether Mr. 
Parnell was, or was not, a liar and an approver 
of, if not an accomplice in, murder, as a power- 
ful organ of public opinion has, with such un- 
paralleled recklessness, accused him of being. 
He has proved to be neither; on the con- 
trary, he has been shown to be a distinctly and 
grievously ill-used man. Nobody really cares 
how much or how little moral blame to attach 
to certain Trish Members for what they have 
said or done during the last 10 years in the 
hurly-burly of political agitation. Revolutions, 
however mild, are not made with rose-water.”” 
That is the Daily Telegraph. Depend 
upon it these are the opinions of the 
great majority of your countrymen. 
You thought those forged letters were a 
great card. They have broken down, 
and your majority is breaking down with 
them. You had an opportunity on which 
you might have acted of dealing with 
this Report with fairness and generosity. 
You have thrown it away. Instead of 
that, you think it will serve your purpose 
to go about the country glorifying the 
Times newspaper. The more you do it I 
assure you the better we shall be pleased. 
You first of all sent your Attorney General 
to Oxford, where he glorified the Zimes, 
which, as its counsel, he was bound to 
do. You then sent the Minister for 
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Agriculture to Cambridge, and although 
he could not altogether approve of forgery, 
yet, on the whole, he thought the 7'imes 
had acted a highly patriotic part. And 
then, not to be behind the Minister for 
Agriculture, the Under Secretary to the 
Local Government Board went to the 
Drill Hall at Wimbledon, and he com- 
mended the action of the 7Z%imes for its 
courage and independence, and declared 
that that journal was deserving of the 
thanks of all men desiring the good of 
their country. These are the views of 
the organs of the Government upon this 
question. Ido not know why ; but there 
seems to be something in the particular 
performances of the Zimes which com- 
mends itself to the country gentlemen. 
I do not think that men of business and 
ordinary individuals think that that 
conduct has been supremely admirable ; 
but it is squires from Lincolnshire and 
Somersetshire who think that there can 
be nothing more admirable than that 
conduct of the Z%mes, and this is what 
they desire to recommend to the country. 
We have had some new revelations in 
this debate. We have had, first of all, 
the stvtement by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, and we have those tele- 
grams which passed between the 7'imes 
newspaper and Sheridan. Who was 
Sheridan? In the opinion of the Times, 
who communicated with him, he was a 
villain of the deepest dye—he was 
a murderer ; whether he was so or not I 
have no means of knowing; but the 
Times, believing him to be one, com- 
municated with him. It sent over a 
man to traffic with Sheridan for his 
evidence. When I was at the Home 
Office it came to my knowledge that the 
practice of offering rewards was liable 
tothe dangerof producing false testimony ; 
and I laid down a rule that no rewards 
should be offered in the case of great 
crimes. That rule has been followed by 
three successive Secretaries of State, and 
the present Secretary of State got up not 
iong ago and stated in this House that it 
was a rule at the Home Office that no 
reward should be offered, and that this 
decision was taken because they said that 
if you offered large sums you got false 
testimony. Yet, with the knowledge of 
that, Her Majesty’s Attorney General 
has got up in this House and defended the 
Times in offering this money for evidence ; 
he has done in the character of Attorney 
General what subjects him to the 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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severest official censure. In my opinion, 
a transaction more scandalous than that 
which passed between the Zimes and 
Sheridan in that offer of enormous bribes 
to give evidence, upon one condition 
evidently, which was that’ Sheridan 
would be prepared to swear up to the 
mark—that transaction and those tele- 
grams, on the terms of which counsel 
advised, were as infamous as the forged 
letters themselves. There is another 
matter in your public conduct which the 
country must condemn, and that is the 
meanness and shabbiness of your conduct 
in bringing these charges against the 
Irish Members. I refer to the matter 
as to which the President of the Board 
of Trade contradicted me, and said it was 
a calumnious charge. Calumnious is not 
an agreeable word; but as it has been 
sanctioned by authority, it is likely to 
become acclimatised, and to become the 
measure of the decorum and courtesy of 
our proceedings. I will not, Sir, how- 
ever, use the word calumnious; but with 
the greatest respect for the President of 
the Board of Trade I will tell him that I 
accept neither his denial nor his explana- 
tion. The President of the Board of 
Trade admitted that the leaders of the 
Tory Party met together months before 
the dissolution and deliberately deter- 
mined, without official knowledge, that 
they would not renew the Crimes Act. 
And not only was it admitted by the 
President of the Board of Trade, but the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
stated it the other night most distinctly. 
Why did they come to that decision 
without official knowledge? It was 
perfectly unnecessary for thein to do so. 
There is this other fact—that the first 
thing the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land did was to seek a meeting with the 
hon. Member for Cork. Why did he 
meet the hon. Member for Cork, who was 
subject to all the charges which have 
been made to-night by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland? Why did he meet a 
man who, the Chief Secretary says, was 
a traitor and a criminal conspirator? I 
do not ask what passed at that meet- 
ing, but what was the meeting for? 
Why, it has been admitted it was to dis- 
cuss the condition ‘and the government 
of Ireland. Why did you discuss the 
condition and the government of Ireland 
with traitors and criminal conspirators ? 
Are those the persons you chose to take 
into your councils? hen we are told it 
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was not sanctioned by the Cabinet. 
That is just the sort of speaking by the 
card which we find when people are try- 
ing todeny that which cannot be denied. 
I ask whether Lord Carnarvon did not 
meet Mr. Parnell on that occasion with 
the sanction of Lord Salisbury, the Prime 
Minister? and I defy any hon. Member 
on that side to deny that that was the 
case. " Evasions of that kind are un- 
worthy—pretending that it was done 
without the sanction of the Cabinet. 
A great many things are done without 
the knowledge of this Cabinet. I take 
it that it was done with the sanction and 
knowledge of Lord Salisbury, the Prime 
Minister ; and if that is not true let the 
right hon. Gentleman get up and deny 
it. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the right 
hon. Gentleman has challenged me I 
will tell him what the facts are. Lord 
Carnarvon wrote to Lord Salisbury to 
say that the hon. Member for Cork 
desired to speak with him—Lord Car- 
narvon—on certain matters relating to 
Ireland ; and Lord Salisbury said, in my 
presence, and, if 1 may express an 
opinion, said rightly, that if the hon. 
Member for Cork desired to see Lord 
Carnarvon, Lord Carnarvon must see 
him ; but Lord Carnarvon on his part 
was to listen to what the hon. Member 
for Cork had to say, and to say nothing. 


Str W. HARCOURT: I have no doubt 
that in the course of this debate we 
shall hear from the hon. Member for 
Cork whether the Chief Secretary is 
more accurate in that statement than in 
the others he has made to-night, and 
whether it is true that Lord Carnarvon 
said anything on that occasion as to his 
instructions—that Lord Carnarvon was 
told not to say a word. The President 
of the Board of Trade asks me to retract 
what I have said and to make an apology. 
I am sorry to tell him that I can do 
neither, but I can refer him to Gentle- 
men upon whom, perhaps, he may try 
his hand and see whether he will succeed 
better. No man who sat in the House 
in 1885, and who was present at the 
Maamtrasna debate, will forget the 
chastisement inflicted on the President 
of the Board of Trade by the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington). The noble Lord went 
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down to his constituents in August and 
said— 

‘‘T have already expressed my opinion as 

to their action and as to their promises. I 
think that the conduct of the Government in 
regard to Ireland has dealt a blow both at 
political morality and the cause of order in 
Treland.”’ 
That is the opinion formed of you by 
the noble Lord ; you had better go and 
ask him foran apology. There is another 
source to which the right hon. Gentleman 
may go for an apology. The right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James) said to his constituents in 
1885— 


‘* Losses (that is losses of seats) certainly had 
occurred, and they could trace them directly 
to a cause that must bring discredit and dis- 

in the end upon the great Tory Party in 
this country. It was not only with whom but 
under what conditions the Tory Party had 
entered into that alliance that made it disgrace- 
ful and humiliating. We now know that for 
some purpose the then Opposition met in the 
month of May and secretly agreed that they 
would oppose any re-enactment of the Crimes 
Act—the Act which the Tory Party had in- 
sisted should be passed, which they demanded 
should be made more stringent than the Liberals 
ever proposed. It was not denied that that 
resolution was communicated to the Irish Mem- 
bers, although, of course, we must accept the 
denial that there was any ment between 
the parties. When he heard that throughout 
Lancashire the arrangement would cause 
loss of seats to the Liberal Party he asked him- 
self whether it could be true that John Bull 
was dead.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had better try 
whether he can get an apology and 
retractation from the right hon. Member 
for Bury. If he fails with the noble 
Lord and with the right hon. Gentleman, 
then he has sitting by his side a more 
promising subject still—the neophyte of 
the Conservative Party. We took great 
interest in the speeches of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at that time. He had 
not blossomed into a neophyte of the 
Conservative Party. He was a reclaimed 
although an erring sheep, who had 
returned to the Liberal fold just at that 
moment. He went about the country, 
and he had two main topics in his 
speeches, admirable and able as they 
always were. The first topic was a 
denunciation of the “unauthorised pro- 

mme ” and of its unauthorised author. 
Butthesecondand the more eloquent topic 
was the wickedness of the alliance be- 
tween the Tory Government and the 





Irish Party. He will remember the 
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speech at Edinburgh in which he used 
the admirable illustration of the wink 
which is given by an auctioneer to a 
willing bidder. Could not the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade extract an apology from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? Perhaps it has 
been made already. Perhaps the 
neophyte appeared at the door of the 
Cabinet in a white sheet—a statuesque 
apparition—and made his apology for the 
calumnious charges of an alliance be- 
tween the Tory Party and the Irish Party. 
Now, what is it that you are demanding 
of this House? You are demanding that 
we should accept as final and conclusive 
the finding of the Judges in this matter. 
I decline to do anything of the kind. I 
always opposed this Commission upon 
the ground that the Judges, by the Con- 
stitution of the country, are no proper 
tribunal to find a verdict on crime. No 
Judge in this country can find a verdict 
upon any crime. It is only where you 
have suspended the Constitution, as you 
have often suspended it in Ireland, that 
Judges find verdicts in crime. It is the 
jury,and the jury alone, that findsa verdict 
of guilty or not guilty. The Judges may 
lay down the law, but the jury is not 
bound to accept it. The jury has found, 
happily for the liberties of this country, 
over and over again against the charges 
and against the directions of the Judges. 
And why? Because the jury have the 
power of looking at all the surrounding 
circumstances which the Judges are in- 
capable of appreciating or dealing with. 
Why, Sir, where should we have been 
if we had allowed the Judges in this 
country to find verdicts in matters of 
treason? No man’s life or liberty would 
have been safe. For generations the 
Judges have always found in former 
days against the liberties of the subject. 
I will not say always, because there have 
been one or two conspicuous exceptions. 
But the Judges pronounced for ship 
money, and the people refused fo accept 
the verdict of the Judges; tho Judges 
found for the dispensing power in the 
time of James II., and a more recent and, 
perhaps, quite as famous an example was 
when, by the Common Law, the Judges 
had the power to deal with the question 
of political and seditious libel in that 
immortal contest which Erskine waged 
against Lord Mansfield and the great 
Judges of those times. It was then 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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declared that the Judges should not be 
allowed to determine on the question of 
whether a publication was or was not a 
libel. The Judges by the law of the land 
had authority to determine the libel, and 
the jury to determine the publication. 
By Fox’s Act that power was taken away 
from the Judges, because it was held 
that the Judges were not a proper 
tribunal to determine questions of that 
kind. After that the Judges were 
allowed to direct juries upon questions of 
political libel, but the juries were allowed 
to find a general verdict, and over and 
over again the liberties of the country 
would have been in a very bad plight, 
if juries had not refused to follow the 
directions of the Judges. Again, there 
is that great case of Hone, in which the 
jury refused to follow the direction of 
Lord Ellenborough, who was as eminent 
a Judge as any who sat on this Commis- 
sion. Lord Ellenborough went once, 
twice, and thrice to the London jury and 
instructed them to find the prisoner 
guilty of seditious and blasphemous libel. 
He said— 


‘¢ T will deliver to you my solemn opinion, as 
I am required by Act of Parliament to do, under 
the authority of that Act, and still more in 
obedience to my conscience and my God [ 
pronounce it to be a most impious and profane 
libel, and, hoping and believing that you are 
Christians, I doubt not that your opinion is 
the same.” 


That might have been drawn up by the 
Attorney General himself. What did 
the jury do? Did they follow the direc- 
tion of the Judge? Not at all. They 
immediately found the prisoner not 
guilty of the libel with which he was 
charged. Looking round to the political 
circumstances they absolutely refused to 
follow the Judge’s ruling in that matter. 
Then we may come to still later times. 


You talk of criminal conspiracy. 
The Judges constructed a _ theory 
of criminal conspiracy about the 
Trades Unions—about the relations 


between employers and employed. What 
did we do in this House? The right 
hon Gentleman the Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James) and I and others came 
down here and denounced the law of the 
Judges, who were no doubt mostimpartial, 
according to their own conceptions of 
what was right and just. But we re- 
versed the opinion of the Judges and 
abolished their Judge-made law in this 
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matter. Why, then, are we to be asked 
to accept as conclusive in matters of 
criminal conspiracy the opinion of the 
Judges? In my belief it is not a sound 
opinion at all. At any rate it is most 
unjust that, as the Home Secretary told 
us the other day was the case, that 
which is allowed to Trades Unions is not 
permitted to agrarian combinations. It 
is most unjust to subject the Irish 
Members to a law which you have deter- 
mined shall not be applied to workmen 
in England. I deny that we are to be 
bound in this matter by the opinion of 
the Judges. In the matter of treason— 
well, I think we need hardly talk about 
treason in this case. Solvuntur risu 
tabule they said in old times, and the 
panegyric upon treason as a respectable 
and gentlemanly vice pronounced by the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) has 
brought the thing to a point we may 
afford to laugh at. With a prescient 
prudence he has made an apology for 
hypothetical treason, and when he has 
failed to die in the last ditch of Ulster, 
and is dragged on a hurdle through the 
streets of Armagh, I will sign a petition 
for his reprieve, for I should be sorry to 
see his brains more scattered than they 
are. Now, before I sit down, let 
me ask the Government what they 
propose to themselves by adopting 
this Report? You might, if you liked, 
have taken a different course. You 
might have said that you were glad that 
the foul charges against the Representa- 
tives of the Irish people were disproved 
by the findings of the Judges, and you 
might have disengaged yourselves from 
the libels of the Zimes; you might have 
put Home Rule upon a nobler and a 
higher basis and have argued the matter 
on Constitutional grounds. But, on 
the contrary, you have chosen to go on in 
the old path of personal detraction, and 
with the charges, repeated to-night by the 
Chief Secretary, of personal dishonour. 
It was so put distinctly in the conclusion 
of the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bury. He said— 


‘We pursue these charges in order that no 
power may be given to such men.” 


No power to such men! Do you mean 
in Ireland? Why, who has got the 
power in Ireland? The people who have 
the power—in any country, at least, that 
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pretends to be free—are the people who 
command the confidence and goodwill of 
the nation. Have you that confidence 
and goodwill? Are you able to take 
from hon. Members opposite the power 
they possess? No; by your shabby and 
spiteful persecution you have increased 
that power. Have they no power in 
England? Go and ask your own con- 
stituents. No greater change has ever 
taken place in this country than that which 
has occurred in the attitude of the con- 
stituencies towards Irish Members. Wher- 
ever they go, there they are welcomed, 
and you know it as wellas we do. If they 
are not worthy to exercise power in Ire- 
land, why are they worthy to exercise 
power here? Have 85 Members voting 
in this House no power in the affairs of 
this great Empire? If you say that they 
are not entitled to exercise that power in 
England or in Ireland, why do you not 
tellthem to withdraw from those seats 
and go through that door? I will tell you 
why. Because you dare not. You know 
perfectly well that the people would not 
sustain you in such a course. Then you 
say, “No, you must stay here.” What 
are they to stay here for? They are to 
stay here in order that you may vote 
them down and insult them to their 
faces and tell them night after night 
that they are men devoid of personal 
honour. That is your conception of the 
Union. That is your idea of the manner 
in which you are to unite two peoples. 
The Chief Secretary says he is going to 
introduce a remedial policy for Ireland 
this Session. What a preface is this to a 
remedial policy was the speeth of the 
right hon. Gentleman to-night. The 
right hon. Gentleman is like a physician 
who says he is going to supply a soothing 
and anodyne treatment, and begins by 
covering his patient from head to foot 
with blisters. What a sagacious phy- 
sician is the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
with remedial treatment! Why, these 
men are human; they have the spirit 
that we all have, and men whom you 
outrage and insult, as the Chief Secre- 
tary has outraged and insulted the Mem- 
bers for Ireland to-night, will fling back 
your proffered boon in your face. Well, 
Sir, long as this debate has been, it has 
at least had one useful object. It has 
brought before the public eye—it has 
been a faithful mirror of two opposing 
policies. You have heard one voice, 
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one policy, in the fine speech of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian, a speech, I think, un- 
equalled in any period of Parliamentary 
eloquence. You have heard the same 
policy set forth in the eloquence, hardly 
inferior, of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for South Hackney (Sir C. 
Russell). The other voice, the other policy, 
you have heard well represented in the 
speeches of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North Antrim and of the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh, 
and you have heard it out-Heroded to- 
night in the speech of the Secretary for 
Ireland. What is that policy? It is the 
insolent language of a dominant race to- 
wards a subject people; it is instinct 
with class hatred and with religious ani- 
mosity. I never listen to speeches like 
those of the hon. Member for North An- 
trim and of the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh without being re- 
minded of the spirit of the slave-owners 
of the Southern States of America. This 
is the way in which they regard, in 
which they treat, the population amongst 
whom they live. In the days which 
brought disaster and disgrace upon the 
English name, the days of the great 
struggle between England and her colo- 
nies, there also were two parties and two 
policies. There was a Government in 
those days which had a policy like yours, 
and I think the calibre of that Govern- 
ment was very much the calibre of yours. 
They, too, had an Attorney General 
whom they set to work to defend Frank- 
lin before the Privy Council; they 
repented of their Attorney General, 
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irritate, and to insult the Irish nation and 
its Representatives. Thatis not the road 
to conciliation. We have a better, we 
believe a wiser and a nobler policy, and 
the first fruits of that policy we show in 
our demand that you shall offer to the 
Irish nation and the Irish leaders the 
reparation which is their due for an 
admitted wrong. You refuse. Well, the 
responsibility will lie with you. Yours 
is a policy of exasperation, irritation, and 
insult, and to that we oppose a policy of 
charity, of generosity, of forgiveness, 
and of conciliation. [Laughter.]| Oh! 
you may laugh at it. That is just the 
way men laughed at the contest in 
America. I repeat ours is a policy of 
generosity, of conciliation, and of peace ; 
and on these two issues we demand, in 
the language of your criminal tribunals, 
that the Irish Members shall be tried by 
their country, upon which I believe they 
will have a good deliverance. We 
demand that they shall be tried not by 
| three Judges, but by three nations of the 
United Kingdom. 


Question put. : 


(12.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
339; Noes 268.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 


Main Question again proposed. 
Debate arising. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTION. 
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and you will repent of yours. But 
there were men then, as there are 
now, who represent the Liberal Party, 
like my hon. Friend of whom I have 
spoken. There were men like Chatham 
snd Burke, who preached conciliation 
aven to rebels in arms, and who showed 
a statesmanlike wisdom in their endea- 
vour to seek reconciliation even with men 
allied to a foreign foe. I think it was 
Chatham who, speaking of the rebels in 
America, quoted the lines of Prior— 
‘* Be to her virtues very kind, 

Be to her faults a little blind, 

And clap a padlock on the mind.” 
Those were words of wisdom and states- 
manship, and that is the statesmanship 
of which you seem totally incapable. 
Your policy has been to exasperate, to 

Sir W. Harcourt 





TEACHERS ORGANISATION AND REGISTRATION 
BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill to 
provide for the Registration and Organisation 
of Teachers, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Richard Temple, Sir Lyon Playfair, Viscount 
Lymington, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 178.] 


by Contract with H.M.’s Government. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 11th March, 1890. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 

Earl of Longford-—Petition of Thomrs 
Earl of Longford in the Peerage 
of Ireland, claiming a right to vote at 
the elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland ; read, and referred to the Lord 
Chancellor to consider and report there- 
upon to the House. 

Viscount Frankfort de Montmorency 
in the Peerage of Ireland, claiming a 
right to vote at the elections of Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland; read, and 
referred to the Lord Chancellor to con- 
sider and report thereupon to the 
House. 


LARCENY ACT, 1861, AMENDMENT 
(USE OF FIREARMS) BILL.—(No. 18.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: In ask- 
ing your Lordships to give a Second 
Reading to this Bill, I may, perhaps, 
remind the House that it is identically 


the same Bill as that which your Lord- 
ships passed last year. It has for its 
object the rendering liable to corporal 
punishment, burglars and housebreakers 
who of malice aforethought provide them- 
selves with firearms, for the purpose of 
carrying out their designs. Your Lord- 
ships last year passed the Second Reading 
of this Bill in April, by a majority of 59 
to 39. lt was then referred to the 
Standing Committee on Law to 
which my noble and learned Friend 
opposite paid so high a_ tribute 
the other day. It was then most care- 
fully considered, almost every line of it 
was more or less contested, and, after two 
sittings, it passed through that ordeal no 
doubt considerably inproved by some 
Amendments, for which I had to thank 
my noble and learned Friend opposite, 
although he was opposed to the principle 
of the Bill. It then came back to your 
Lordships’ House, and my noble and 
learned Friend took the somewhat un- 
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usual course of challenging the Third 
Reading. I do not the least complain of 
that. The Bill passed the Third Reading 
by a majority of 75. to 19. Owing to 
the late period of the Session and the 
pressure of business in another place the 
Bill could not be proceeded with any 
further last year, and I confess I was in 
hopes that, under the circumstances, it 
might have been allowed to proceed this 
year, and that the opinion of the other 
House of Parliament might have been 
allowed to b2 obtained upon it with- 
out further trouble. But my noble 
and learned Friend the Master of 
the Rolls appears anxious to fight the 
battle over again. Under the circum- 
stances, I think it will be unnecessary 
for me to weary your Lordships by re- 
peating arguments which I used last year. 
If my noble and learned Friend brings 
forward any new arguments on hisside. 
I shall, bye and bye, have an opportunity 
of replying to them. At present I will 
simply remind him that I showed the 
House last year that the opinion of the 
learned Judges, when consulted on this 
question some years ago, when my noble 
Friend below me was Home Secretary, 
was all but unanimous in favour of the 
punishment of flogging for the crime of 
robbery with violence. Amongst those 
who gave the opinion that that punish- 
ment had had a wholly deterrent and 
efficacious effect was one of the most 
learned of the Judges, for whose opinion 
I should have thought that my noble 
and learned Friend would have enter- 
tained at any rate considerable respect— 
Mr. Justice Brett. Not only was the 
opinion of the learned Judges almost 
unanimous (there were only two dis- 
sentients), but that of the learned Re- 
corders, the Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, Chief Constables—in fact, of 
everybody who was cognisant of the 
habits of the criminal classes—coincided. 
Well, my Lords, public opinion has also, 
I venture to state, expressed itself in 
no uncertain manner in favour 
of this Bill. The organs of public 
opinion, with some exceptions which are 
hardly worth enumerating, are unani- 
mously in favour of it. Ido not think I 
need now trouble your Lordships by again 
going over the ground traversed last 
year, but that I may content myself with 
simply moving that this Bill be now read 
a second time. 


Ss 
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Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2s.” 
—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Lorp ESHER: My Lords, I am 
sorry again to inflict upon your Lordships 
my objections to this Bill. The Bill is 


Criminal Code of this country physical 
one for the re-introducing into the 
personal pain to be inflicted on criminals 
in order to prevent crime. Your Lord- 
ships are all aware that in the older days 
flogging of prisoners was a punishment 
which was inflicted in very many cases, 
for the purpose of preventing many 
crimes. Flogging was also used in the 
Army and Navy, for preserving discipline 
and for the punishment of crime there. 
It was given up: and why? Because it 
was determined by the country and by 
Parliament that it was a cruel and brutal 
punishment, aud a futile punishment. 
People were flogged from Newgate to 
Tyburn ; people were flogged to various 
extents; in the Army and Navy the 
floggings were tremendous. Did that 
put an end to the crimes for which that 
punishment was used? It most certainly 
did not. The floggings went on, but the 
crimes did not diminish, and the punish- 
ment was put an end to on account of 
the horror which was produced on every- 
body who heard of its infliction, for 
everybody did not see it ; and also on the 
ground that it had not prevented the 
crimes which it was intended to prevent. 
Now, by this Bill it is proposed to re- 
introduce that punishment in the case of 
this particular class of crimes. Will that 
punishment be in this case cruel or not ? 
Will it again induce those feelings of 
horror which it induced before? I do 
not know whether your Lordships have 
read this Bill, but let us see what the 
flogging is to be. A man convicted of 
one of these crimes, and there are 
several of them which I shall presently 
notice, may be ordered to be flogged with 
a cat three times, and to have 50 strokes 
administered each time; but all the 
floggings must take place within six 
months. Let us see what the prac- 
tical effect of that is A man 
is flogged with 50 strokes of the 
cat directly after he is convicted. How 
long will his wretched back take to heal 
after that punishment? I venture to 
say that it will take many months before 
his wounds are healed. But only two 
months are given for the wounds which 
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have result2d from the horrible punish- 
ment inflicted on that man to heal. His 
back will hardly be healed ere you must. 
flog him again—you must flog him at 
the end of the second month or else you 
do not comply with the Act. But what 
will be the state of his back at the end 
of the second flogging? When you have 
come to the end of the second two months 
aud have to flog him again it will be a 
dreadful thing to contemplate. And 
then he is to be flogged a third time. 
His condition then will be still worse. This 
Bill, as is usual, throws the responsibility 
off those who have drawn the Bill—it 
throws the responsibility off Parliament 
and throws it upon the Judges. It says 
the Judge may order a man to be flogged 
with 50 strokes three times in six months. 
The moment one points out the cruelty of 
that punishment, what is the answer? 
Theansweris—“Oh, but the Judge will not 
order it—he will not order a brutal 
punishment.” Is he never to order it? 
What is the meaning of an Act of Par- 
liament which says that you may order a 
criminal to be flogged to that extent? 
Properly speaking it may be said the 
mode in which a Judge ought to inter- 
pret that Act of Parliament is to award 
the lightest punishment for the lightest 
class of offences; and the heaviest 
punishment for the heaviest offences ; 
and for the worst class of offence he may 
order the heaviest punishment and may 
inflict the whole 50 lashes within the six 
months. For the worst class of burglary 
a man is now sent to penal servitude for 
life. If you send a man to penal servi- 
tude for life you put him out of the way 
of doing further mischief, and yet you 
are proposing to administer to him 
the dreadful torture of this corporal 
punishment. Is not that a retrograde 
movement in the direction of things in 
old days? To my mind it is a going 
back to the old days, and though 
you do not flog the criminal from 
Newgate to Tyburn, yet you flog him 
in a way which gives nothing but pain 
to his person. Therefore, I say it isa 
retrograde movement, and if it is a retro- 
grade movement to the extent which 1 
have stated, what would be a sufficient 
ground for Parliament introducing such 
a state of things? If the Government, 
after having inquired of proper sources 
of information, that is to say of the 
Judges, had upon their responsibility 
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been able to come forward and say, “ this 
crime or this new phase of crime is 
beating the old law ; the old law cannot 
put it down, when administered with its 
full power; it has been tried and has 
failed; there must be something new ; 
and we, upon our responsibility, bring 
forward this Bill dealing with this par- 
ticular class of crime, and say that we 
cannot conquer this new phase of crime 
without it,” there would have b2en 
something in it. But the noble and 
learned Lord is obliged to go back years 
in order to learn what was done in the 
caso of mother class of crime 
which did 2ecom2 so frequent 
that the ordinary punishment by law 
could not conquer it. At that time the 
Judges were asked to come to the con- 
clusion from their experience of what 
had happened at Assiz2s that they could 
not beat the new phase of crime then 
prevalent without having that additional 
power given them, and they then advised 
it. But no such thing has been done in 
this case. The Judges do not recom- 
mend it, and when you look at the facts 
I say deliberately that this crime has 
not beaten the law, this crime is not in- 
creasing, and that you have not yet tried 
the fall power of the law in order to 
prevent it. Now what would prevent 
it? There was a sharp sentence passed 
some time ago on a person who was con- 
victed of using firearms, and, as far as 
I can see, that sharp sentence has fright- 
ened the criminals, because I can see no 
increase of this crime, but on the con- 
trary, it seems to have ceased for a time. 
The Judges have not been asked about 
it; there is no statement put forward by 
any authority on the subject, and there 
is nothing to show that severe sen- 
tences as the law stands would not have 
checked this crime. If you let the cri- 
minals know that if they go with arms 
to commit burglary their punishment 
will be the most severe that is allowed in 
each particular case—that is to say, in 
burglary of the worst kind, penal servi- 
tude for life—there is nothing to show 
that that proper punishment to 
be inflicted by law _ will not 
beat this crime. Therefore, I say 
there is no excus2 for individual Mem- 
bers bringing before this House a Bill of 
this description, without inquiries having 
been made which the Government might 
and could have made. I say there is 
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not sufficient ground or reason for pass- 
ing such a Bill as, this. But when you 
come to look at this Bill it contains some 
very strange enactments. It says, that 
if a man commits a burglary having in 
his possession firearms, although he has no 
cartridges with him with which toload the 
firearms, and it is therefore clear and 
obvious that he never intended to use 
them, he is to be flogged, and to the 
extent I have stated. More than that, if 
three men go to commit a burglary, and. 
one of them stays outside; if it can be 
proved to demonstration that the others 
did not know that he had a pistol in his 
possession, and that they would not have 
gone with him if they had known it; 
nevertheless, because he had a pistol 
in his possession and escapes, getting 
clear away, when the others are tried 
for the burglary they are liable to be 
flogged three times in six months, 
with 50 strokes administered each time. 
It seems to me that that is a cruel law: 
I go further; to my mind it seems a 
wicked thing to pass such a law as that. 
But what would be the answer? The 
answer is that in such a case the Judge 
will not inflict the punishment. There 
again, I say that is shirking your duty. 
It is throwing upon the Judge the re- 
sponsibility of saying—for the Act of 
Parliament enacts it—“Though this is 
as bad a burglary as could be; though 
the criminals have used any amount of 
violence, yet because they had not a 
pistol in their possession, and the other 
man had, I will not flog them.” That 
would be in the teeth of the Act of 
Parliament. I say, in such a case under 
the Act of Parliament you ought to flog 
them. I say, therefore, that this Bill 
has not been drawn with the care which 
one could wish when its object is the re- 
introduction of so strong and powerfal a 
punishment. Then another observation 
which I think ought to be made is this. 
This punishment is confined to a man 
having a gun, or pistol, or other firearm in 
his possession. If it is a true proposition 
that those burglars using weapons of that 
kind ought to be flogged, what do you 
say to a burglar going to commit a burg- 
lary with a long bowie-knife shining 
like silver—such knives as 1] have seen 
used by robbers and other people? Why 
is a man who carries a bowie-knife 
for the purpose of stabbing people not 
to be flogged, while a man who carries a 
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pistol; even without cartridges, is to be 
flogged? If you re-introduce this kind 
of punishment of personal pain by way 
_of preventing crime, are not there other 
crimes which equally deserve this punish- 
ment? Are you going to stop here? 
What say you to the men who defile and 
destroy young children? Is not that a 
-erime which is more frequent than this ? 
I ask, if flogging would be a deterrent 
from such crimes, why should not thes> 
men be flogged? No doubt there are 
some noble Lords who would re- 
introduce the whole Penal Code of the 
last century. Suppose the case (it is 
not an infrequent class of crime in this 
country) of six or eight men taking 


hold of a young girl, and every 
one of them outraging her, one 
after another. What could be a 


more horrible crim2 than that? Why 
not r2-introduce flogging in that case ? 
Surely you ‘should flog in that case, if 
you are going to flog at all. 1 will not 
refer to other classes of crime which are 
‘familiar to us all. I think it must be in 
the minds of some that there are many 
other crimes which are of quite as fre- 
quent commission as this, and if you ap- 
ply this punishment to this class of crime, 
one would think you would also apply it 
to thos> crimes. Then, you come to this: 
Supposing you do flog these people, is 
there anything t> show us that it will 
deter them? It did not deter criminals 
from stealing in the old days, when they 
were flogged from Newgate to Tyburn ; 
it did not deter people from committing 
robberies, for which they were liable to 
-be flogged. It did not deter soldiers or 
stilors from committing crimes. On they 
went, and the crimes did not diminish. 
What ground is there for saying, there- 
fore, that it will prevent crime now? I 
venture to say, as far as my judgment 
goes, that within a year after you have 

2commenced flogging, burglary will 
go on to as great an extent as before, 
and that if the criminals happen to have 
pistols with them, they will shoot police- 
mén just as before. I say, if you apply 
the law as it is, with determination, and 
always with a determination to prevent 
and deter criminals from using firearms 
when they have firearms in their possession 
and intend to use them—I would not go to 
the length of saying more than that, not 
alone having them in their possession, 
but where there is clear ground for sup- 

Lord Esher 
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posing that they intend to use the fire- 
arms—that would be a ground for infliet- 
ing severe punishment. My noble and 
learned Friend has gone through the 
offences which are called burglaries ; he 
has taken from certain collections. of 
different Acts of Parliament those classes 
of offences, and let us see, therefore, what 
his use of firearms means. I see that the 
first refers to “ Whoever shall break into 
or enter a church or chapel, or: place of 
Divine worship with a pistol in his pos- 
session ”—-whoever shall break into or 
out of them. If a man breaks into a 
church at night there will be nobody 
there. He goes in to rob the poor box, 
or to steal the plate, but there is nobody 
upon whom he can us2 pistols; but 
because it is called burglary the man is 
liable to be flogged. In adwelling-house, 
no doubt, the case is more serious; but 
when you consider what the burglary is, 
and that the punishment for it may be 
penal servitude for life, it is open to what 
I said before, that if it is a bad bur- 
glary you send the criminal to penal 
servitude for life, and why on earth 
you should torture him in addition 
I cannot imagine. It is a thing too 
terrible to contemplate. Then there are 
other kinds of burglary, such as_break- 
ing into a warehouse. If a man breaks 
into a warehouse at night the chances 
are very much the same as in the. case 
of a church or a chapel, that is to say, 
that there is nobody in the warehouse. 
But there is no discrimination made in 
any of these cases; and, with great 
deference to my noble and learned 
Friend, I say that this is a carelessly 
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drawn Bill. It is a Bill by which Par- 


liament shirks its duty and throws the 
duty upon the Judge. It is a Pill drawn 
in a fit of hysterics, and I say it is a hys- 
terical measure, because people have 
become frightened, and have not tried 
whether these particular cases can be 
met by the proper application of the 
ordinary law. I move that the Bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
“now” and add at the end of the 
Motion “this day six months.” —(7'he 
Lord Esher.) 


*Lorv BRAMWELL: My noble and 
learned Friend has said that this measure 
is put forward in a fit of hysterics, but I 
think the fit of hysterics has been a very 
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long one, because the Bill was in exis- 
tence more than a year ago, I believe. 
I do not think there is anything hys- 
terical about it at all. I do ask your 
Lordships to consider what the offence is 
which is aimed at by this Bill. It is the 
offence of a man going with a deadly 
weapon tocommit a burglary, a most 
grievous crime in itself, creating great 
alarm and terror in the people who are 
the victims of it, and almost of necas- 
sity when discovered leading either to 
violent resistance, or violent attack, 
or both. It is the case of a man 
going to commit a crime with a deadly 
weapon in his possession, not necessarily 
to be used, for I dare say these men 
would rather not use weapons, but to be 
used if occasion requires. And mind, 
this is not an offence which is committed 
in a hurry, it is not like the case of a 
sudden stabbing, or striking, or delivery 
of a blow, but it is a thing which is 
deliberately resolved upon by the offender 
before he starts. Is it not as well then, 
that when he is thinking of what he will 
do, he should think also of what he will 
suffer, if he is detected in this most 
serious offence? I declare that I know 
scarcely any offence which is great2r than 
this, unless it be murder, and for that 
you can hang a man. I am very much 
inclined to think that if a pistol or 
firearm be fired that it would be a very 
proper punishment to be given to the 
burglar who goes forth to commit 
burglary, and resolved to fire and do 
murder if occasion requires. That is the 
offence which your Lordships have to 
deal with. Then my noble and learned 
Friend the Master of the Rolls asks—“ But 
has flogging prevented crime?” I 
answer “ No, nor has any other form of 
punishment prevented crime.” Even 
capital punishment dozs not prevent 
crime altogether ; certainly fines do not 
prevent it; pena] servitude does not pre- 
vent it. Nothing prevents it altogether ; 
but the punishment lessens it. It is 
quite impossible to say, therefore, that this 
or any punishment has not been a proper 
one because it has not been efficacious 
for putting an end to crime. But 
the question is, Does the punishment 
diminish the crimes? My noble and 
learned Friend says no, and that the 
men who were in former times punished 
for the commission of offences were not 
deterred thereby from committing them. 
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Upon that point I should like to give 
your Lordships an opinion which I have 
received from a gentleman named France, 
who had experience in these matters, 
and who was one of the Under- 
Sheriffs for Kent. He informs me that 
the men who had been flogged never 
appeared in prison afterwards, whereas 
other offenders constantly re-appeared. 
Then, again, my noble and learned Friend, 
as one of his arguments against the Bill, 
siys— But see what an enormous power 
you give to the Judges of inflicting this. 
severe and cruel punishment ; you shirk 
the responsibility and throw it upon 
them.” My Lords, you cannot help it; you 
must give the Judges discretionary power 
in the infliction of punishment. I wish, 
for the sake of the Bench of Judges, of - 
which at one time I was a member, that 
they could be relieved of that responsi- 
bility. I most heartily wish that could 
be done: because of all the different 
duties I had to perform during the 25 
years that I was a Judge the worst was 
that of fixing the amount of punishment 
of offenders who were brought before 
me, whom, in the immense majority 
of cases, I could punish by a shilling 
fine or imprisonment up to _ penal 
servitude for life. I believe if there 
could be any scale fixed which could 
be practically worked nobody would 
be more desirous that that should. be 
done than the Judges themselves ; but. 
unfortunately you cannot lay down. 
rules which shall so discriminate be- 
tween one set of cases and another, that 
the discretion of which I have spoken 
shall not be left to the Judges. Then 
the noble and learned Lord says—“ But 
the pistol may not be loaded, and the man 
my have no cartridges in his possession’ 
with which to load it, and yet you will 
be inflicting this punishment.” But 
that and a good many other objections 
which he has taken are objections not 
to the principle of the Bill but to 
the details of it. Now, the principle 
of the Bill is the repression of the 
armed burglar ; and if it is not necessary 
to extend it to a case where you cannot 
find that there is a charge or a shot in © 
the pistol, then let the Bill be so 
amended in Committee, But it has 
already been before a Committee of 
your Lordships’ House, and is now pre- 
sented to you as it was then amended. 
Another objection which my noble and 
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learned Friend takes is this. He 
says—‘ You are in a sort ot dilemma 
in confining the Bill to firearms. 
Is it right that a man _ should be 
flogged if he has a pistol in his posses- 
sion and not if he has a bowie-knife.” 
Well, my Lords, which is wrong? If 
one is right and the other wrong which 
is wrong? If it is right to flog them 
both that is one thing, and we are only 
sveking to do half what we ought to do. 
If it is wrong to flog them both let those 
who oppose the measure prove that it is 
so, but let them not say it is wrong to 
do this particular thing because if it is 
right to do it you are not szeking to do 
something else which is right on the same 
principle. That is not a sound objec- 
tion. However, that is my noble 
and learned Friend’s argument upon 
that point. I quite agree with what the 
noble Earl, who introduced this matter to 
your Lordships, said that you ought not 
again to be troubled with long speeches 
upon this matter, because you have really 
had it all before you on previous occasions. 
What I ask you to do is this: Consider 
what a grievous offence this is, and ask 
yourselves whether there is a more 
grievous offence in the calendar, or one 
which more urgently requires stern 
repression. It may be, and no doubt it 
will be, that this Bill will not entirely 
put a stop to it, but that it will diminish 
this class of offences, and, therefore, I 
support my noble Friend in asking for a 
acond Reading for the Bill. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : My Lords, I am 
certainly not going to trouble you at any 
length with observations which I have 
made before, which I then made in vain, 
and shall equally make in vain to-night. 
Nevertheless, as my noble and learned 
Friend who has just sat down has again ex- 
pressed his reasons for the enthusiasm 
he has shown for this particular form of 
punishment, I shall once more shortly 
state my objections to its infliction. I 
think he has himself shown the danger 
of the course upon which the Bill is 
entering. “Whata horriblecrime thisis,” 
says my noble and learned Friend, and 
there I quite agree with him; but he 
went on to say that he would be quite 
prepared to inflict the punishment 
of hanging for such an offence as this, 
though it might not reach the point of 
murder. That seems to me to show the 
danger of entering upon a course 
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of legislation of this description, because 
if you carry it out to its logical result 
you will probably next have a proposal 
to inflict the punishment for other 
kindred offences, and you may have the 
punishment of death inflicted for every 
crime of which people may happen to 
become alarmed, and which they may 
describe in very terrifying terms. That 
is one of my objections to the re-intro- 
duction of this special punishment for a 
particular class of crime. I object to it 
because you are not perfectly assured of 
the results in which it may land you 
when once you have commenced. Now, 
I entirely agree with my noble and 
learned Friend that the offence of carry- 
ing firearms with which the Bill deals is 
a very serious one; I do not think its 
seriousness has been in the least degree 
exaggerated ; but I cannot agree with 
my noble and learned Friend that burg- 
lary itself is such a very heinous offence. 
He well knows in his experience that 
there are plenty cf burglaries committed 
which are infinitely less serious than 
many other offences, which are visited 
with slight punishment. 

*Lorp BRAMWELL: I think I said 
so. I have felt that strongly, and I have 
tried to send such cases to Quarter 
Sessions. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: There are, of 
course, other cases in which burglary 
becomes a very aggravated offence. 
But, my Lords, one question upon which 
I am at issue with my noble and learned 
Friend is this. He asserts that if you 
add this particular punishment to the 
punishments already existing, the number 
of these cases would be diminished. I 
deny that there is anything te warrant 
that assumption. We have not 
had a single fact placed before us 
which warrants that assumption. It rests 
simply upon individual ideas as to what 
is likely to be the operation upon the 
minds of burglars of a particular state of 
the law. Iwill tell your Lordships why I 
do not believe this punishment has the 
effect which many suppose. In the first 
place the statistics which have been 
obtained, so far as they can be obtained, 
with regard to the offence for which it 
can at present be inflicted, certainly do 
not point in that direction at all; but if 
any inference can be properly drawn 
from them it would be the contrary. In 
the next place you have this fact: crimes 
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for which you cannot flog have dimi- 
nished during the past few years 50 per 
cent., and crimes for which you can flog 
have not diminished at all. Surely that 
is a remarkable fact if it be supposed 
that this punishment has such a deterrent 
effect as some believe. But I quite 
agree with my noble and learned Friend, 
Lord Esher, in saying that before such a 
Bill as this is passed, we ought to have 
information on the subject from the 
Government, because the Government 
alone can give us the official information 
which can be a guide under these circum- 
stances. I will tell your Lordships why 
I do not believe this punishment is likely 
to be deterrent, and I am, in saying this, 
simply reasoning as my noble and learned 
Friend reasons, from one’s knowledge of 
human nature and of the influences 
which actuate human beings. I do not 
dispute that by the prospect of flogging 
you might deter a man from the com- 
mission of an offence if you are standing 
at the moment with a whip ready to 
flog him at the time he is prepar- 
ing to commit the act, though, 
even then, it may be doubtful, 
as in the case of sailors committing 
offences on board ship, and who know 
that they cannot escape—who know 
that there is no question of their being 
caught, as the burglar may hope to 
escape. It has not a deterrent effect 
there. But my noble Friend supposes 
the burglar to reason thus—“I do not 
care for the penal servitude for life, I do 
not care for that deterrent punishment, 
although I shall suffer the deprivation of 
my liberty for long years ; that does not 
deter me at all; I will risk that; but if 
you add to the penal servitude the 
chance of the addition of so many 
strokes of a cat-o-nine tails that will 
stop me; there I draw the line.” 
The one punishment will stop him and 
the other will not ; that is the supposi- 
tion. I do not believe that if a man 
knew he was going to be caught and 
was going to receive a sentence of penal 
servitude, he would run the risk. He 
does the act because he does not believe 
he is going to be caught and to get a 
sentence of penal servitude. Therefore 
he will think he is not going to get the 
flogging either. He will not get the 
flogging, of course, unless you catch him, 
and if you do not catch him he will be 
just as free from the flogging as from the 
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penal servitude. I think, therefore, that 
the chance of getting an additional 
flogging, will not deter a man who thinks 
he may not get either it or the penal 
servitude. But I think there is a greater 
evil in your adding this punishment, for 
this reason. A man does not like to get 
penal servitude. Why does he carry 
a@ weapon now? Because he thinks 
that by creating alarm with it, or 
possibly by the use of it, he can 
get free or can diminish the risk 
of capture. That is why he carries it. 
If you think your flogging is going to 
have this deterrent effect, do not you 
think it is possible he may say, “ It is 
more than ever necessary for me to 
carry a pistol, because, if I am caught, it 
will be all the worse for me. I shall 
have penal servitude for life even if I do 
not carry the pistol, and therefore I had 
better carry it even at the cost of a 
flogging plus the penal servitude.” To 
suppose that the man is going to sacrifice 
his chance of liberty for the risk of 
a flogging in addition is futile. I do 
not believe be would. 1 do not think, 
from my experience and knowledge 
of human nature, that is the way 
in which a man would reason at all. 
The truth is that the burglar goes out 
on his expedition in the expectation that 
he is not going to be caught, and that is 
why he is ready to take the risk, and 
will be ready to take it with this punish- 
ment or without it. I will only say this 
in addition: If the noble Lord had 
succeeded in passing this Bill last year, 
I have no doubt we should have been 
told in most eloquent terms that he had 
succeeded in putting down burglary 
with firearms, there having been a cause 
for general alarm on the subject. But 
during the past year, although the Bill 
did not pass into law, there has been a 
considerable diminution of this offence. 
We have heard of late of comparatively 
few of these eases, and certainly nobody 
can say there has been an increase of 
these crimes beyond what they have 
been in years past. That is one of my 
reasons for objecting to special legisla- 
tion of this kind. [object to it unless 
there is special need for it, and where has 
the special need for it been proved on 
the present occasion? My noble and 
learned Friend says the law may be in- 
efficacious, but, if so, you can alter the 
law; you can bring in a fresh Bil 
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giving a proper punishment. I agree 
that you can. But, surely, it is an 
objection to any law being passed if it 
makes the remedy inefficacious, and if it 
inflicts a punishment. in respect of a par- 
ticular offence which is not, upon the 
hypothesis of the moment, alarmingly 
frequent, and if it omits to impose that 
punishment for a similar offence which 
at the time needs to be just as much if 
not more guarded against. I say that 
the whole case for this Bill goes unless 
you can show by the increase of alarm- 
ing cases that there is need for it. 
If there is not, then surely it is an un- 
necessary measure for the purpose of 
dealing specially with one kind of offence, 
while leaving undealt with other offences 
which require, on the same principle, 
legislation just as much. I will not 
detain your Lordships further with a 
repetition of observations which I made 
last year in opposing this Bill. 

*Lorp NORYON: ‘The noble and learned 
Lord who has just sat down says we have 
no right to introduce a punishment un- 
less we are quite certain that it will be 
deterrent of the crime against which it is 
directed ; and he seems to have this ready 
reckoner, that all crimes for the punish- 
ment of which flogging is not inflicted 
have diminished ; but that those crimes 
for which flogging may be inflicted have 
increased. According, therefore, to this 
ready reckoner of the noble and 
learned Lord we have only to abolish 
the last remaining vestige of corporal 
punishment in order to reduce or put an 
end to crime in this country. But, in 
the first place, as to his statement that 
there is no proof that flogging would be 
deterrent. Is there no proof? Iwould 
ask him, first, on grounds of philosophy 
what does deter people from committing 
crime but something which meets the 
motives. of the people who commit it? 
Can he deny that there are cases where 
people’s motives to crime can only be 
dealt with by the fear of pain? Can he 
deny that the fear of pain is the only 
thing which deters from the more brutal 
kind of violence? We know from ex- 
perience what has been the result in 
three classes of offences to which flogging 
has been applied within the last 20 
or 30 years. There were cases of 
firing at the Queen by half-crazy indi- 
viduals, who clearly did not want to 
murder Her Majesty, but who had only 
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acted from a morbid wish for notoriety. 
Flogging was enacted, and the offence. 
absolutely ceased. Another. ease in» 
which the threat of flogging has stopped 
a miserable itch for mischief is the 
mutilation of works of art. It was 
found that some wretched fellows 
took a pleasure in mutilating works of 
art in the British Museum and in 
other collections. Flogging was enacted 
for cases of that sort also, and they 
eased from that moment. The third 
class of cases was thcse dealt with under 
the Garrotting Act. Flogging was 
made the punishment, and garrotting has. 
almost ceased since that Act was passed. 
I know that it was disputed in the last. 
debates upon this subject whether the 
Garrotting Act had stopped garrotting. 
I think the noble and learned Lord Esher 
himself stated that there were certain 
severe sentences passed by the noble 
and learned Lord Bramwell which 
were efficacious at that time and 
caused the cessation of garrotting. 
But we find the noble and learned Lord 
himself who passed those severe sentences 
telling us to-night that he considers 
particular cases of crime are specially 
to be met by corporal punishment; that, 
neither imprisonment nor penal servitude 
will meet those cases, and that they are 
cases in which punishment must be . 
short and sharp; and he states that the 
cases most requiring this kind of punish- 
ment are the very cases which we are 
dealing with—that is tosay,cases of brutal 


violence. But the noble and learned 
Lord the Master of the Rolls has 
said that floggings had failed to 


reduce crime, and then he described the 
kind of flogging which he had in his. 
mind at the time—that is to say, the most 
cruel and brutal kinds of flogging which 
were inflicted in former days. Does he 
mean to draw any comparison or in- 
ference from the non-effect of punish- 
ments of that sortand the more moderate: 
use of corporal punishment proposed by 
this Bill? The reason why those flog- 
gings in former times ceased to be inflicted 
was that they were excessive, and 
the whole feeling of the country was 
against them, and from their very excess 
they failed to have the effect desired. 
But this proposal is a totally different 
thing, and what the noble and learned. 
Lord who moves the Amendment has to 
show is that this is a punishment which. 
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will not meet the case of these offences. I 
would ask the noble and learned Lord to 
tell us plainly what is his alternative. 
He admits that this brutal crime of 
robbery with firearms exists, and he agrees 


that the punishment which we now use | be 


does not stop it. 

Lorp ESHER: Indeed, I did not say 
that our present law cannot stop it; I 
said exactly the contrary. WhatI said 
was, that if you try the present law, and 
unfailingly inflict the proper punishment 
which the law allows, you will put an 
end to the offences. 

*Lorp NORTON : My noble and learned 
Friend admits that the crime exists, but 
he says that if you try on the law as it 
is it will cease. That is to say, it is ex- 
isting, and nothing effectual is done to 
check it; the noble Lord’s reeommenda- 
tion, therefore, is to let it go on. 
That is really his recommendation. Now, 
let me consider whether he has said any- 
thing more to the point than that. In 
the course of his speech he suggested 
longer terms of imprisonment, or penal 
servitude. Is penal servitude with its 
uncertainty a sort of punishment 
which will deter men who hazard bur- 
glary with firearms? The noble and 
learned Lord Herscheil said that cer- 
tainty of punishment was the only 
thing which would deter from this sort 
of crime. I would ask him whether 
penal servitude is not the most un- 
certain punishment which we have in 
our Code? If there is one thing certain 
about it, it is that the sentence pro- 


* nounced will not be carried out ? If the 


nobleand learned Lord thinks that thecer- 
tainty of punishment is necessary for these 
criminals, at all events the alternative 
for corporal punishment is, accord- 
ing to his own showing, the most 
inappropriate to meet the cas2. I also 
say that certainty is of the greatest 
possible importance, and that it should be 
inflicted as near to the occurrence of the 
crime as possible in cases of this sort ; 
and there is no punishment so certain as 
a definite infliction of pain. The 
noble Lord who moves this Amendment 
has given his opinion as.a Judge that this 
is not a deterrent punishment for crimes 
of this sort. As the noble and learned 
Lord Bramwell has said in former debates 
upon this subject, Judges and lawyers 
are not the best fitted to give opinions 
upon such a matter asthis. I prefer to 
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take the opinions of the Governors of 
our gaols, and they say that this is the 
only punishment for which a certain 
class of criminals will never come » 
again if they can help it. What can 
a greater proof of its fitness 
than that? Surely if a man will never 
come again for the punishment if he 
can help it, that is a proof that it 
is exactly what a punishment should 
be, namely, a deterrent from the 
crime. That is the general opinion of 
the Governors of our gaols. We know 
from the answers given to a Circular 
sent out by my noble Friend Viscount 
Cross, after the Garrotting Act had been 
tried 10 years, that with the sole excep- 
tion of my noble and learned Friend Lord 
Esher, and perhaps Lord Coleridge, al} 
the Judges, Magistrates, Recorders, and 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions throughout 
the whole Kingdom-— England and 
Scotland—are in favour of corporal 
punishment in special cases. I desire 
to draw your Lordships’ attention to 
the inefficacy of our present mode 
of imprisonment. I allow that our 
prisons have been greatly improved 
during the last 20 years, and yet 
so inefficacious is that mode of punish- 
ment that, having carefully investigated 
the condition of matters in the prisons 
of Warwickshire and Staffordshire—the 
two counties with which Iam connected— 
during the last winter, I can inform your 
Lordships that the number of first con- 
victions in those two prisons is compara- 
tively small; and considerably more 
than half of the prisoners are cases of 
re-commitment, and it is not for the 
second, or third, or fouth time only, but 
sometimes for the tenth or twentieth 
time that they have been re-committed 
to prison. Nothing can be more danger- 
ous than an undeterrent system of 
punishment. You had better have no 
punishment at all; better agree with 
Lord Beaconsfield, when the abolition. of 
flogging in the Army was proposed, he 
said, “Crime is gradually vindicating its 
own impunity.” Undeterrent punish- 
ment is useless cruelty. Burglary, with 
murderous violence, will certainly con- 
tinue if we go on with present punish- 
ments, only adding to them further terms 
of imprisonment. You may by long im- 
prisonment keep men out of the way 
of doing harm. It is the idea of noble 
and learned Lords whoopposethis measure . 
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that by sentencing men to long terms of 
penalservitude you keepthemoutofharm’s 
way. What a notion of punishment in a 
civilised country, to shut up criminals 
without making the slightest attempt at 
reclaiming them or using effective means 
of turning them out as useful citizens ! 
Shut them up for life and they will do 
you no further harm, and let their 
wives and children be maintained in 
workhouses. The result will be to inflict 
upon ourselves the feeding, housing, 
and clothing of criminals for their lives, 
and to support in workhouses their wives 
and families. That is to say, we are to 
meet the crimes of robbers by robbing our- 
selves to amuch greater extent, and to 
always keep some 20,000 able-bodied men 
who should be adding to the strength 
ef the country shut up in prison 
instead of trying to reclaim them from 
crime to industry for the benefit of 
society. My Lords, I cannot believe 
that the arguments which are adduced 
to-day, as they were adduced last year, 
against this measure, will have more 
effect with your Lordships now than they 
had then, and I hope that the Bill which 
we have before us will be passed by a 
large majority. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY : I only 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to one point, and I shall do so in very 
few words. I do not wish to trouble 
your Lordships upon the arguments 
which have been adduced on one side or 
the other ; but I do wish to make one 
remark upon our present system of penal 
servitude. I was astonished to hear my 
noble Friend opposite state that our system 
had been a failure, and I do not think 
he can have looked into the Report upon 
the Convict System lately as I have done 
or he would probably not have made 
that statement. 

*Lorp NORTON : I did not say it was 
a failure. I said it was uncertain in its 
operation. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: I thought 
the noble Lord went alittle further than 
that. I am glad my noble Friend has 
referred to that, because it gives me the 
opportunity of asking the House to 
consider what the result of our system 
of criminal punishment has been.. Of 
course, 1 do not suppose for a moment 
that the diminution of crime has been, 
or ever will be, caused entirely by any 
system of the kind; but I do say that, 
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concurrently with the introduction of 
our system, there has been the most 
extraordinary diminution in crime that 
has ever been seen in any country. 
Now, I have here the figures which are 
given in the last Report from the Con- 
vict or Prison Commissioners of England, 
and I could give your Lordships for 
every year the number of sentences for 
all serious crimes from 1836 down to 
1888 ; that is, for a period of 52 years. 
What do your Lordships suppose thedimi- 
nution has been during that period? The 
number of such sentences has diminished 
year by year from 3,611 in 1836 to 924 
im 1888, and that, observe, concurrently 
with an increase of population in Eng- 
land and Wales not very far off double. 
Therefore, you have had adiminution in 
crime of 75 per cent. concurrently with 
an increase of population of 50 per cent. 
Then we have been told that our system 
of prison management is a failure ; 
on the contrary, I think if there is 
one thing upon which we may con- 
gratulate ourselves more than another 
it is that our rystem of convict 
management has been a signal success. 
When my noble and learned Friend 
seems to regret that we have not gone 
back to our old system of shorter and 
sharper punishments, I say experience 
has shown us that our present system is 
more deterrent than the old system. If 
I really thought that this form of punish- 
ment—flogging—would be more deter- 
rent than our present system, much as I 
should regret the re-introduction of a 
brutal system of punishment, I might 
consider that if our present system had 
failed, we ought to have recourse to 
flogging ; but why we are to have re- 
course to fogging and bring it again into 
our penal system when we have the most 
indisputable proofs that without it we 
have had a decrease of crime, I am at a 
loss to conceive. It is not a merely 
temporary outbreak of a particular class 
of crime at a particular period which 
would justify the re-introduction of such 
a form of punishment. My noble Friend 
has said that whenever there isa serious 
outbreak of brutal crime, such as beating 
women, and others which have been 
mentioned, or wherever there has been 
an increase of it during even one year, 
we should re-introduce flogging. But if 
we were to do that we should break down 
the whole system which has been 
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laboriously built up now for so many years, 
and Iam convinced that far from having a 
diminution of crime by the re-introduc- 
tion of the old and bad system there 
would be an increase of crime. for that 
reason I do earnestly hope that the House 
will re-consider and reject a Bill which is 
really an attempt to re-introduce a system 
which was a failure, and which, I believe, 
will be a failure; a system which is 
wholly inconsistent with the whole 
spirit of our present Criminal Law. 

Lorp WATSON : There is one passage 
in the speech of the noble Lord who 
spoke from this side of the House upon 
which I desire to make an observation. 
I was somewhat astonished to hear that 
the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions and 
others in Scotland are all agreed in 
favour of some such measure as this Bill 
tends to promote. Iam not aware that the 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions in Scotland 
or the Commission of the Peace have 
anything to do with crimes of this de- 
scription, which are entirely dealt with 
by the Public Prosecutor and the 
Supreme Criminal Court of the country. 
I can only say this, that I trust the noble 
Lord’s statistics, which he gave with 
regard to England, have something more 
of substance in them than his statements 
with regard to the country from which I 
hail. So far as I know, the sentiment 
of those who have come in contact with 
this class of crime in Scotland is that 
there will be a feeling of satisfaction that 
there they are by the last clause ex- 
empted from the operation of the Act. 

Lorp COLERIDGE: I should not 
have addressed your Lordships but 
for the mention of my name and 
the reference which has been made 
in the course of the debate to an 
opinion which I am said by a noble 
Lord on the other side of the House to 
have given on this subject. I am sorry to 
say I do not know exactly what it is I 
am accused of having said or done, be- 
cause one noble Lord said I had stated 
one thing, and another noble Lord stated 
that I had said another. They could not 
both have been accurate ; but, as far as I 
can gather, the accusation is that some 
time ago I gave my opinion in favour of 
the deterrent effect of flogging. My 
Lords, that must have been a very long 
time ago; it must have been before I 
was appointed a Judge. I think I re- 


- collect the circumstances under which I 
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made that statement, if statement it is 
to be called. I think it was in answer to 
a letter addressed to me by Lord Cross, 
and probably he will bear me out in my 
recollection that what I said was that I 
had at times seen cases in which even 
capital punishment seemed to be an in- 
adequate /ea talionis, or a reasonable 
public revenge for the intolerable suffer- 
ings which the criminals had inflicted 
upon their victims ; and that, giving ex- 
pression to a somewhat natural feeling of 
indignation, I thought I should have 
liked to give the criminals something of 
the misery and torture they had inflicted 
on others before they were hanged. 
But, my Lords, that was not intended to 
be given as a fixed sentiment, or as being 
really an expression of opinion upon a 
matter of legislation. It was a long time 
ago, and since that time if I have not 
become wiser I have become a great deal 
older. I must now frankly admit that if 
that ever was my opinion I have changed 
it, and I shall now vote with all my heart 
for the Amendment of my noble and 
learned Friend the Master of the Rolls, on 
the ground that I consider the Bill of 
the noble Earl would be retrograde, 
anomalous, and useless. 

Lorp MORRIS: I hope the House 
will excuse me for venturing to intrude 
in this debate ; but as I have served for 
some years as a Judge in the Sister 
Country, I think it may be of use to ex- 
press my own opinion in the matter. I 
regrettofind myself entirely opposed tothe 
noble and learned Lord the Master of the 
Rolls, not alone in the opposition which 
he has given to the Bill, but in regard 
to a good many of the reasons which he 
has assigned for that course. There 
appears to me to be a great deal of con- 
fusion of thought in his remarks, if I may 
say so with respect to him. Most of 
them would have gone to the complete 
abolition of all punishment. He began 
with a dissertation upon his objections 
to the infliction of personal pain. I do 
not very well understand what would be 
impersonal pain. I have always under- 
stood that all forms of punishment were 
certainly not meant for pleasure, but for 
pain. He wound up by stating that 
these who would support this Bill should 
be discredited as a hysterical party ; and, 
as if for a living commentary upon that 
observation, the noble and learned Lord 
Bramwell, whom I do not look upon ex- 
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actly as having a hysterical nature, got 
up and supported the Bill. In my 
opinion, the hysteria and the sham senti- 
mentality lies much more with those who 
would get rid of all punishment, and who 
suggest that we should adopt a.grand- 
motherly mode of treating criminals, 
when anybody, with far less than the 22 
years’ experience which I have had, 
well knows there is nothing that will deter 
criminals but the fear of personal pain. 
As I understand, the noble Lord who has 
brought in this Bill introduced it at a 
time when this crime of burglary and 
firing at the police when endeavouring 
to arrest the burglars became so common 
that there was a sort of panic about it in 
society. Well, of course, at present that 
may have ceased, as the noble and learned 
Lord opposite said. But that statement 
may be open to this comment, that 
possibly this Bill which was then pending 
in your Lordships’ House may have had 
some effect in the matter. That may be 
said to be a somewhat far-fetched 
observation, but I think it is not half so 
far-fetched as the remarks which I have 
heard offered against the Bill. | Persons 
were no doubt hanged formerly for very 
slight offences, such as stealing a small 
amount of property out of a house, and 
it was found necessary to abolish capital 
punishment for those offences ; but is that 
a reason for abolishing hanging in all 
cases? Is not the question, not whether 
this is a brutal punishment, but whether 
it is the punishment which alone will 
deter brutes? Punishment must be 
adequate for its object, which is to 
prevent crime; and I can only offer 
against what the noble Lord has said the 
observation that this will deter for the 
simple reason that there are persons who 
can be deterred by nothing else but the 
fear of physical bodily pain. That is 
well-known ; and in cases where they 
will not be deterred by anything else, 
that must be the punishment resorted 
to. We have been asked by the noble and 
learned Lord why, in the case of attacks on 
womenand young children, should not the 
criminals be flogged ? I can only say that 
there is very good reason for it, and if 
he will bring in another Bill for that pur- 
pose I will second it. We all know that 
even in what is called society there are 
persons who are only prevented from 
annoying ladies by the fear of receiving 
summary chastisement, which is often 


Lord Morris 
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administered in such cases without any 


law at all in the matter. That reminds 
me of a story which I heard from one 
of the most experienced police magis- 
trates in Dublin, who had acted there 
for 40 or 50 years. There had been a 
man who had been continuously annoy- 
ing a lady, an offence which sometimes 
occurs, 1 believe, on this side of St. 
George’s Channel, and nothing would 
prevent him from continuing his offence. 
He had been frequently sent to prison 
for it, but he did not care about that. 
Fortunately, the lady had a_ brother, 
who, on the next occasion, inflicted sum- 
mary chastisement upon the man. He 
was brought up for it before my friend 
the magistrate, who, as he was, of course, 
bound to do, read him a homily upon 
the impropriety of taking the law into 
his own hands, telling him that no 
provocation would justify an assault. 
After 1eading him that lecture, in vindi- 
cation of the law, the magistrate told 
him that he would fine him 6d., and gave 
him a caution— 

“Ttold him,” said he, “if the prosecutor 
annoys your sister again, and you give way 
to passion and again commit the same offence, 
if you are brought up before me, I will be 
obliged to double the penalty.’’ 

My Lords, I need not say that the lady was 
left unmolested for the future. The noble 
and learned Lord who sits below me says 
this Bill recites several Acts of Parlia- 
ment. I think it recites only one, the 
24th and 25th Vict., but several sections. 
All his observations have been addressed 
as if this were a punishment awarded 
by the Judge. It is a cumulative punish- 
ment, which is left in the discretion of 
the Judge, who, in the words of the 
s2ction, “may in his discretion” add 
this flogging. Butit is said this is a 
discretion which ought not to be left to 
him. Idonot know whether it should 
be said to be left to them or imposed 
upon them ; but as the law stands at 
present great discretion is left to the 
Judges. Is it not a wide range, for in- 
stance, in cases of assaults and man- 
slaughter, where the discretion vested in 
the Judge extends from a fine of 6d. to 
penal servitude for life? Therefore, 
leaving the punishment in the discretion 
of the Judge is no objection to this Bill 
which the House will pay attention to. 
It is to be presumed that every Judge 
will perform his duty and will exercise 
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proper discretion ; and this is only a: 
power given to him which he will not 
object to if he is a sensible man, and, of 
cours, all Judges are sensible men. I 


’ think Judges may be trust2d not to in- 


flict this punishment in a case where a 


‘man simply had an old pistol in his 


pocket unloaded, for which he had no 
ammunition, and which there was not 
the slightest probability of his using. 
This mea,ure is not intended to be ap- 
plied in exceptional cases, and in those 
cases where the punishment ought, in 
the opinion of the Judge, to be given, 
why should not it be awarded, unless 
we are to allow criminals to go un- 
checked and get rid of punishment 
altogether ? 

*Lorp BRABOURNE: My Lords, I 
iast year opposed this measure, and I 
wish shortly to state the reasons why I 
intend now to persevere in the same 
course. My noble Friend invites us to 
enter on the path of retrogression. What 
is the proof of that? Say for the 
moment that my noble Friend has intro- 
duced this Bill for the purpose of 
inflicting a particular form of punish- 
ment for this one offence. Several other 
noble Lords have immediately suggested 
that they are quite ready to carry it 
out in other directions. There is no 
logical reason why you should stop at 
this particular offence. My noble Friend 
Lord Norton stated that he objected to the 
punishment of penal servitude, because 
he said it was not a re-claiming punish- 
ment. Does my noble Friend believe 
that the lash isa re-claiming punishment ? 
Is the man who has had his back lashed 
and who comes out of the punishment 
with every atom of self-respect flogged 
out of him re-claimed? Does the punish- 
ment have a deterrent effect upon him ? 
We have been told that certainly there 
has been no increase, but that a decrease 
in these offences has occurred during the 
past year. I cannot endorse the view of 
my noble and learned Friend, whom we 
have all, Iam sure, heard for the first 
time to-night with s» much pleasure, 
when he says that the fact of this Bill 
being even threatened may have been 
efficacious. If the threat has been so 
efficacious, for goodness’ sake let us be 
content with the threat, and not carry 
out the Bill as proposed by my noble 
Friend. But there is one other argument 
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which 1 will venture to submit to your 
Lordships. When I heard the enthusias- 
tic advocates of the lash cheering just 
now. every allusion to this particular 
punishment, I asked myself whether, if we 
were a represertative House, and those 
noble Lords had been representing 
popular constituencies, the same cheers 
from the same men would have 
been heard, and whether those men who 
cheered would wish to stand before any 
publicmeeting of their countrymenand say 
that they desired to enter upon a course 
of retrogression from the legislation which 
has characterised this country for years 
past. If there is one truth greater than 
another in this matter, it is that the 
gradual abolition of this barbarous punish- 
ment has been endorsed by the people ; and 
I venture to say that if you are going to 
enter upon this course which is suggested 
by my noble and learned Friend, it 
would be wise, and it would be your 
duty, to make the fullest” inquiry, con- 
ducted with the authority, and by the 
agency of the Government, before you 
venture upon such a path. I do not 
suppose that anything | can say is likely 
to influence your Lordships. The advo- 
cates of the lash, I know, are strong in 
this House. It is possible as time goes 
on that they may not be so strong. If you 
enter upon this path, where are you to 
stop? I do not pretend to discuss 
whether one punishment or the other is 
more deterrent ; but of this I am certain, 
that the men who go out to commit 
Lurglaries do not weigh these things 
very nicely. The one thing that does 
prompt them fo crime is the idea that 
they will not be detected. They will have 
that belief whatever punishment is to be 
inflicted upon them, and I, myself, believe 
that the infliction of this particular 
punishment will not have the effect of 
deterring criminals from this particular 
crime. I do sincerely hope that your 
Lordships will take into consideration 
the fact that there is no urgent public 
demand, or indeed any real demand, from 
any quarter for his Bill, and that you 
will not pass so retrograde a measure. 
It is a measure which, in any case, the 
Hous? ought not to sanction without 
inquiry, and which it would be a great 
pity that your Lordships should pass. 


On Question, whether the word “ now’ 
shall stand part of the Motion, the House 
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divided :—Contents 64; 
17. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


Not-Contents 


PRESENTATION TO BENEFICES BILL.-- 
(No. 13.) 
SEGOND READING. 

Tue Bishop or LICHFIELD: My 
Lords, this Bill, for which I ask a 
Second Reading to-night, needs no 
lengthened explanation. Your Lordships 
are no doubt aware that there are a very 
considerable number of benefices in this 
country of which the advowsons are in 
the hands of parishioners or other per- 
sons ; and on the occasion of a vacancy 
occurring there are frequently very un- 
seemly circumstances attending the elec- 
tion of the new incumbent; in fact, the 
election is conducted and attended with 
all the excitement, if not with the bitter- 
ness, of a Parliameatary election. The 
Bill proposes that the parishioners or 
freeholders, or whoever the class of per- 
sons may be who have the advowson in 
each case or shall have the appointment, 
shall meet together for the purpose of 
electing a body of Patronage Trustees to 
exercise from time to time the right of 
presentation. It proposes that they 
shall have the power of filling up 
their numbers. After the comple- 
tion of the election of Patronage 
Trustees all rights of the advowson 
owners to choose or present a minister 
shall cease to be exercisable by them, 
and shall be vested in and exercised by 
the trustees. On the occurrence of a 
vacancy in the benefice, they shall pro- 
ceed to appoint an incumbent, and it 
shall be the duty of the chairman to 
summon a meeting of the trustees, when 
a minister will be chosen or nominated 
for presentation to the Bishop, so that 
they are to have the right of appoint- 
ment when the living becomes vacant. 
The provisions of the Bill are so simple, 
its objects so plain, and the scandal—for 
it is nothing else than a scandal—which 
it is intended to remove is so great, that 
I think I may content myself by simply 
asking your Lordships now to give a 
Second Reading to the Bill. 


Bill read 2* (according to order, and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills. 


{COMMONS} 
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COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Lord Hillingdon to the Stand- 
ing Committee for Bills relating to Law, 
&c., for the consideration of the Partner- 
ship Bill, read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL.—(No. 19.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, é&c., with 
amendments: The Report thereof re- 
ceived; and Bill re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House. 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL.—(No. 21.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &., 
with amendments: The Report thereof 
received ; and Bill re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


COLONIAL COURTS OF ADMIRALTY 
BILL.—(No. 29.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., with 
amendments: The Report thereof re- 
ceived; and Bill re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 
Tuesday next. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 


to ‘Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 11th March, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





TOTTENHAM AND FOREST GATE 
JUNCTION RAILWAY BILL. 
(By Order.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 

*Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 
I beg to move that this Bill be read a 
second time upon this day six months. 
It is a Bill which proposes to construct 
a small line six miles in length, but it is 
objected to by very nearly all the inhabi- 
tants of the district, including the East. 
Ham Local Board, the Walthamstow Local 
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Board, the Walthamstow School Board, 
the West Ham Corporation, the Leyton 
Local Board, the Vestry of Wanstead, 
the inhabitants of Leyton, the Trustees 
of the Bishop of St. Alban’s Fund, the 
Rev. Henry Barber, the Commissioners 
of Sewers for the levels of Havering, 
Dagenham, &c., and numerous private 
individuals. The ground of opposition 
is that it is proposed to build it ona 
viaduct and to carry it over the roads uy 
brick arches instead of by iron girders. 
Many of the best houses in the locality 
overlook Wanstead Flats, and the 
proposed railway, by intervening be- 
tween Wanstead Flats and_ the 
space which is now preserved as an 
open space will cut off the view from 
the existing houses, and also prevent 
the free access of air to Wanstead 
and West Ham. If tie line were con- 
structed on the level or in a cutting 
there might have been no objection to it, 
but it is to be made on a high embank- 
ment which forms the principal objection 
to the Bill. The Local Authorities have 
been told that the promoters would give 
way in consequence of the opposition of 
the scheme, but I hear from the clerk 
of the East Ham Local Board that they 
have not given way, and therefore I move 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
this day six months. 


Masor BANES (West Ham, S8.): I 
rise for the purpose of seconding the 
Amendment, and I do so on behalf of 
the Corporation of West Ham. Thirty 
years ago West Ham was a marsh lying 
under high water mark with 15,000 in- 
habitants. It has since been intersected 
by a great sewer and by two railways, 
but, nevertheless it has grown and 
been incorporated, and now poss2sses a 
population of from 180,000 to 200,000, 
and enormous sums of money have been 
spent in endeavouring to overcome the 
disadvantage of being intersected by 
these railways and sewers. The only 
part of the borough adapted for residen- 
tial purposes is that very portion which 
this Bill now seeks to disturb by the con- 
struction of a new railway running upon 
arches. I cordially second the Amend- 
ment for the rejection of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
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Amendment moved, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ this day six 
months.”—/( Mr. Theobald.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part pf the Question.” 


*Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) : 
As my name is on the back of the Bill, 
I hope I may be allowed to say a few 
words. I think that the objections which 
have been urged by the hon. Members. 
are such as can only be properly dealt 
with by a Committee upstairs where 
similar matters are usually dealt with b 
this House. Those who object to the 
details of the measure are petitioners 
against the Bill, and will, in Committee, 
have a full opportunity of getting their 
objections inquired into. I submit, there- 
fore, that no reason has been given to 
justify opposition at this stage, but that 
the Bill should be committed in the 
usual manner. 

*Mr. F. FULTON (West Ham, N.): I 
trust that my hon. Colleague the Mem- 
ber for the Romford Division (Mr. Theo- 
bald) will not divide the House on the 
Second Reading. It is no doubt a Bill 
upon which there is a great difference 
of opinion, but all questions concerned 
ia it can be better discussed in a Com- 
mittee upstairs than upon the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN (Islington, 
N.): As my name appears on the Paper 
in opposition to the Bill, 1 wish to say 
that my only objection to it is that it will 
intersect certain common land and inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of public rights. 
As the promoters have agreed to make 
compensation for any such interference, 
I propose to withdraw my opposi- 
tion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber for Romford withdraw the Amend- 
ment? 


*Mr. THEOBALD: Yes, Sir. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com™ 
mitted. 
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QCESTIONS. 





ITRELAND—EJECTMENT FOR NON- 
PAYMENT OF RENT. 


Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
‘Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that certain perpetuity leases, such 
as leases for lives renewable for ever, 
whether converted under the Renewable 
Leasehold Conversion Act or not, and 
fee-farm grants executed since the Ist of 
January, 1861, are evictable interests 
within the Ejectment for Non-payment 
of Rent Code, and are not in the nature 
of purchase transactions; whether his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon occasion of amendments 
to the Land Bill of 1887 (now “The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887”) with 
the view to include such evictable 
interests within the Section 1 affecting 
leaseholders, that in a future contem- 
plated Purchase Bill such leaseholds 
would be taken into favourable considera- 
tion; whether he is aware that several 
leaseholders of the above character have 
been evicted for non-payment of rent in 
Ireland ; and whether in the proposed 
Land Bill such leaseholds will be in- 
cluded amongst the holdings to be pro- 
vided with further facilities for the 
purchase of land, or otherwis2 favourably 
considered ? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
K.): I am advised that certain perpetuity 
leases referred to in the question are in 
the same position as regards eviction as 
leases for terms of years. T'he considera- 
tions referred to by the hon. Member 
appear to be equally applicable to long 
leaseholds as to the class of tenure men- 
tioned. I have no information as to the 
matter of fact referred to in the third 
paragraph. As regards the inquiry in 
the last paragraph, the hon. Member will 
see the impropriety of my making a 
statement bearing on the Land Bill 
before its introduction. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): May I ask 
if the right hon. Gentleman will give any 
facilities for the passing of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. 'T. P. O’Connor) on this 
subject ? ; 


{COMMONS} 








Act. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: When that 
Bill comes on for discussion, I shall have 
to state the views of the Government 
upon it. 
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CATHOLIC JURORS. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick City): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been directed to the fact that only 
three Roman Catholics were summoned 
on Grand Jury for County of Limerick at 
present Assizes, although its population, 
142,000, are mostly all Catholics, and 
that one Grand Juror protested against 
such selecticn ; and if the Government 
would intimate to High Sheriffs in 
Ireland to exercise their right of 
summoning properly-qualified tenant 
farmers and traders of counties ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The impanell- 
ing of Grand Juries is regulated by 
Statute. I have no information as to the 
religious belief of the persons impanelled. 
The Government would have no title 
to make the intimation to High Sheriffs 
suggested in the second paragraph. 


MR. JOHN SLATTERY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is it true 
that a letter written from Cork Gaol by 
Mr. John Slattery, as President of the 
South of Ireland Pig Buyers’ Association, 
in favour of the proposed Cork, Fermoy, 
and Wexford Railway, was stopped by 
the’ Governor, and its publication dis- 
allowed ; whether Mr. Slattery, being a 
bail prisoner, is entitled to publish such 
letters; and whether Mr. Davitt, Mr. 
Healy, and other bail prisoners in 
Richmond Gaol in 1883, were permitted 
to publish letters on topics far more con- 
troversial ? . ; 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that this question 
which appears in this morning’s Paper 
without previous notice necessitates a 
local reference. They are therefore not 
in a position to furnish a reply to-day. 


LORD ASHBOURNE’S ACT. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
destruction of woods and plantations 
which have in many cases followed the 
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sale of landlords’ estates in Ireland under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act; whether it is 
the fact that in consequence of a recent 
sale in the County Cork (Lord Egmont’s 
estate), an extensive tract of country 
will be denuded of timber, the trees 
having been sold by the landlord to a 
timber merchant ; and whether, in any 
further measure dealing with the ques- 
tion of land purchase in Ireland, pro- 
visions will be introduced to prevent the 
general destruction of Irish woods and 
plantations ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My attention 
has been called to the serious question 
raised in the first paragraph. I am 
informed that 131 acres have been sold 
to contractors, some before, some after, 
negotiations for sale were commenced. 
Forty-five acres are still unsold. 

Mr. M. HEALY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that what has occurred 
on Lord Egmont’s estate has also occurred 
on other estates ; and is there any danger 
of the practice extending ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
heard of any other instance on a large 
estate. 


DISPENSARY DOCTORS. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether a dis- 
pensary doctor has the right to order for 
his dispensary washstands, gas fittings, 
and other furniture ; and whether the 
Guardians are bound to pay the amount 
when handed in ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A dispen- 
sary medical officer has no right to 
order for his dispensary gas fittings and 
other furniture without the authority 
of the Board of Guardians, with whom 
the responsibility rests of providing a 
dispensary with the necessary fittings, 


MASTERS OF WORKEOUSES. 

Mr. O'HANLON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the master of a work- 
hous: can proszcute inmates for insu- 
bordination, without the assistance of a 
solicitor, before the magistrates at Petty 
Sessions ¢ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board have been advised 
that if the Guardians of a Union direct 
the summons to Petty Sessions to be 
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brought in the name of one of their 
officers he can personally conduct the 
prosecution ; but if the Guardians are 
themselves named as complainants in the 
summons they must appear before the 
Court by Attorney. 


LONDON SEWAGE. 


Major RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is aware that by 
the Tender for the removal of Sewage 
Sludge, page 8, section 13, issued by the 
London County Council, the contractor is 
empowered on the authority of the en- 
gineer to deposit sewage in places other 
than the mouth of the Thames, presum- 
ably at his discretion, ou the Essex Coast; 
and whether the Local Government Board 
will permit such action on the part of the 
London County Council ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcure, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
informed that the London County Council, 
in advertising for tenders for the removal 
of sewage sludge, do not contemplate 
that the sludge shall be discharged into 
the sea at points nearer to the shore than 
the places where it has been discharged 
hitherto from the vessels belonging . to 
the Council. The object of advertising 
for tenders is, that pending the con- 
sideration of the whole question of the 
disposal of the London sewage, temporary 
arrangements may be made for the 
removal of the sludge without the large 
expense of providing new vessels for the 
purpose. It was considered necessary 
to provide in the tender for the discharge 
of the sludge at such points as the 
engineer of the Council should indicate ; 
but the places named will be subject to 
the direction of the Trinity House, and 
there will be no change in this respect 
from the course pursued throughout the 
last six months. 


ALLEGED RIOTING AT ROHTAK. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether he will cause inquiries 
to be made as to the circumstances 
under which the police, in September 
last, fired upon the Hindu population at 
Rohtak, when one Hindu was killed and 
12 other Hindus were severely 
wounded; and especially whether. the 
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police officer giving the order to fire has 
been called upon for, and has given, any 
explanation of his reason for firing ; and 
whether the Secretary of State will call 
for a full Report of the whole facts, 
including the origin of certain alleged 
rioting arising out of the desecration of 
Hindu Temple Cars, in August and 
September last ; the arrest, and summary 
trial, of a large number of persons ; the 
conviction and imprisonment, by order 
of Major Renwick, Deputy Commissioner, 
of 35 of the accused, and the subsequent 
reversal of such conviction by the Court 
of Appeal, and the liberation of the 
imprisoned men? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
The question of the hon. Member has 
already been sent to India, and on the 
receiptof a reply to his variousqueries the 
Secretary of State will communicate the 
result to him. All such riots as those at 
Rohtak are invariably inquired into by 
the Local Governments as a matter of 
course. 


International Monetary 


TYPHUID FEVER AMONG THE TROOPS 
IN INDIA, 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether typhoid fever has 
been very prevalent amongst officers and 
men of the British troops in India during 
the years 1887, 1888, and 1889; 
whether he can state the number of 
deaths for each of those years ; whether 
the deaths have been most numerous 
amongst the young soldiers; and 
whether any steps are being taken to 
stop the ravages of this preventable 
. disease ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sraynoprr, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Typhoid or enteric fever 
has been very prevalent in India during 
the last three years, and was specially 
fatallast year. The deaths from this 
disease were 247 in the year 1887; 
267 in the year 1888; and 429 
last year, as to which year how- 
ever, the figures must be regarded as 
appropriate only. The deaths have been 
most numerous among young soldiers. 
All possible precautions are taken to pre- 
vent the insanitary conditions which are 
believed to induce the disease. Can- 
tonments and barracks in the neighbour- 


“ing towns and bazaars are strictly ' 
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supervised, and the purity of the water, 
milk, and food generally is secured by 
all means practicable. During the last 
year a Special Commission investigated 
the sanitary state of Lucknow and 
Meerut with particular reference to 
enteric fever. The liability of young 
soldiers to this disease is a principal 
reason for not allowing men under 20 
years of age to proceed to India. 


COLONIAL AND INDIAN POSTAL 
CHARGES. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether any representations have been 
made by either Colonial or Indian 
Governments, expressing a desire for a 
reduction of the postal charges to those 
Colonies ; whether he is aware if it is a 
fact that the postal services of the 
colonies now result in heavy losses to 
them ; and, whether it is competent for 
the Government to reduce the ocean 
postal charge to one penny per letter 
without retiring from the Postal Union, 
and thus destroying existing postal 
arrangements with other countries ? 

*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): In 
answer to the hon. Member I may say 
that no representations have been made 
to me, either by Colonial or Indian 
Governments, expressing a desire for a 
reduction of the postal charges to the 
Colonies or to India. I am informed 
that the postal services of the Australian 
Colonies now result in heavy losses to 
them, amounting last year to not less 
than £380,000, and in the case of Canada 
I see from a recent Report of the 
Dominion Postmaster General that there 
is a loss on postal services of over 
700,000 dollars, or more than £150,000 
a year. Although the question has not 
yet been definitely decided there is great 
reason to doubt if it would be competent 
for this country to reduce its ocean 
postal charge to its colonies to one penny 
per letter without withdrawing from the 
Postal Union and thus destroying all the 
existing postal arrangements with other 
civilised countries. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE. 
Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood): I wish to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he is aware that there is 
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a widespread and increasing public 
opinion in favour of the Motion in my 
mame which stands as the first on the 
Paper to-day. There have been a large 
number of petitions presented in favour 
of it, and I wish to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman if he does not think it 
right to meet that public opinion which 
has found expression in public meetings, 
and by the action of Chambers of Com- 
merce, by giving an early day for the 
discussion of the question ; *whether the 
evils which have resulted from the 
divergence in the relative volumeof silver 
and gould following the monetary changes 
which took place in 1873 cannot best be 
dealt with by a conference to consider 
whether a Bi-metallic system cannot be 
established by International agreement 
in the interest of all the nations con- 
cerned ! 

Sr W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that some 70 or 80 
petitions have already been presented to 
the House in favour of this Resolution, 
and that there is a widespread desire 
among the commercial and agricultural 
interests in favour of the discussion of 
the subject ? 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Smrrn, Strand, Westminster) : 
I have not followed the petitions which 
have been presznted to the House, but I 
have no doubt that a great many 
petitions have been reczived. But I am 
aware that there is an organisation which 
affords facilities to hon. Members and 
others interested in the question for 
representing their views to the House. 
In answer to the question of the hon. 
Member opposite I trust, seeing that the 
Session is still young, that he will avail 
himself of the opportunities which will 
be afforded to him by the Ballot for 
securing a day for the consideration of 
the subject. Unfortunately I am not in 
a position to afford it any portion of 
the small amount of time devoted to the 
business of the Government. I am sure 
that if I were to do so I should only 
accumulate on myself claims that it 
would :be utterly impossible for me or 
the House to entertain. Ido not think 
that the cause which the hon. Gentleman 
advocates will suffer from the slight 
delay which is pow imperatively im- 
posed, 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—THE TEACH- 
ING OF ARITHMETIC. 


Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention has 
been directed to the following resolution 
passed by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at their Exeter meeting :— 

‘That, in the opinion of this Association, 
the place held by decimals in the presnt system 
of teaching arithmetic materially impedes the 
introduction of a decimal currency, weights, 
and measures, by giving an idea of their diffi- 
culty it is therefore highly desirable that 
terminating decimals should be removed from 
the sixth to the third standard in the curri- 
culum of elementary schools, so that they 
should follow the four simple rules ; ’’ 
and whether any steps have or will be 
be taken in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): Terminating decimals could 
be easily taught in the third or fourth 
standardsso far as addition and subtraction 
are concerned, and would be very useful 
if they entered into the common arith- 
metic:l questions of everyday life, but 
anything further would involve great 
difficulty ; nor does it sesm expedient 
entirely to separate terminating from 
recurring decimals. In the Latin Union 
of coinage, weights, and measures, a 
series of mental problems within the 
range of the scholar’s knowledge are 
always at hand, and the rules can 
bo easily taught on sound principles ; 
but this is not the case in England. 


THF ALLOTMENTS ACT. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board how many 
Sanitary Authorities have provided allot- 
ment grounds under ‘The Allotments 
Act, 1887,” and the total acreage of such 
grounds ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have not the in- 
formation necessary to enable me to give 
a statement as to the number of Sani- 
tary Authorities that have provided 
allotment grounds under the Allotments 
Act, 1887, and the total acreage of such 
grounds. If, however, it be the objeet 
of the hon. Member to ascertain the 
effects of the Act, I may say that sucha 

T 2 ‘ : 
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statement would be entirely misleading. 
The object of the Statute was to provide 
@ means for securing the provision of 
allotments where there was a failure by 
voluntary agreement to obtain such pro- 
vision. Those who are interested in this 
question must be well aware that, since 
the passing of the Act, the cases where 
such provision has been made voluntarily 
are very numerous. 


In answer to a farther question by 
Mr. Seate-Hayne, 

*Mr. RITCHIE said: It is hoped that 
by voluntary arrangements sufficient pro- 
vision will be made for allotments to 
render it unnecessary to apply the com- 
pulsory powers. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 


Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) : I beg 
to ask the Minister for Agriculture, in 
view of. the scarcity of store cattle in 
this country, if .he will take measures to 
ascertain authoritatively whether the 
cattle in the Western States of America 
are free from contagious disease ; and, if 
so, will he further inquire whether such 
cattle might not be conveyed to this 
country without risk of coming in con- 
tact with animals in the Eastern States 
among which disease may exist? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuartiy, Lincoln, 
Sleaford) : It would not be practicable for 
the Board of Agriculture to institute an 
inquiry in the Western States of America 
with a view to determine whether the 
cattle of that extensive territory were 
free from infectious disease. It is well- 
known,that about two years ago pleuro- 
pneumonia existed toan alarming extent 
in Chicago and the surrounding districts, 
and that in the State of Illinois alone 
1,425 cattle were found affected, quite 
irrespective of more than 1,000 head of 
cattle found diseased in the distilleries of 
Chicago. In view of these facts, it would 
seem hardly probable that: the disease 
can have been entirely eradicated from 
the Western States. As regards the 
second part of the question, it would 
appear to be very undesirable that the 
Board of Agriculture should accept the 
responsibility of suggesting the means 
by which healthy cattle are to be con- 
veyed through infected districts abroad, 
in order that they may be exported to 

Mr, Ritchie 
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this country, more especially as the 
Government intend to proceed with 
legislation. 


POLLUTION OF LOCH LONG AND 
LOCH GOIL. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade in 
reference to the oontemplated pro- 
ceedings as to the pollution of Loeh Long 
and Loch Goil whether the indemnity 
required by the Board of Trade from 
the residents complaining is unlimited in 
amount, and whether it would be suffi- 
cient to require a guarantee for costs 
limited in amount to, say, £250 ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The indemnity in this case must. 
of necessity be unlimited, as the inten- 
tion is to protect the general taxpayer 
and to prevent the expense of any pro- 
ceedings that may be taken for the 
benefit of private individuals being 
charged to public funds. The sum 
named is not likely to cover costs if legal 
proceedings are commenced. 


THE LENZIE BOARD SCHOOL. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he is aware that the school fees 
actually collected for Lenzie Board 
School amounted to £930 in 1887-8, 
and to £900 in 1888-9, whilst there was 
only an average attendance, during 
these years, of 200 children ; whether 
his attention has been called to Return 
84, from which it appears that the 
average attendance for the four weeks 
ended 21st February last is given as 
151°6, that the school fees, based on 
such average attendance, amount to 
£6 13s. weekly, or to under £350 per 
annum of 52 wecks, as against £900 
truly received, and that “the school 
does not earn grants above Standard VI.,” 
and the column for attendance “over 
Standard VI.” is left blank; whether it 
is allowable to exclude subjects taught 
over Standard VI. and specific subjects, 
in making the Retzrn of school fees 
required from School Boards, and in 
calculating the 9d. per week limit; 
whether this course had the sanction of 
the Scotch Education Department; and 
whether the Comptroller and Auditor 
General was informed that the amounts 
were made up on that principle. The 
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hon. Member also ask2d whether it is 
the case, as stated in page 12 of the Six- 
teenth Annual Report by the Accountant 
for Scotland to the Scotch Education 

apartment, for year ended 15th May, 
1888, that the school fees received for 
Lenzie Board School for that year 
amounted to £944 15s.; whether it is 
the case, as stated in the Report of the 
Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland, for year ended 30th September, 
1888, page 383, that the average attend- 
ance at that school for the year was only 
176, showing an income of £5 7s. 4d. per 
annum per pupil in average attendance ; 
and if he will explain how, in such 
circumstances, Lenzie Board School is 
on the list of State-aided schools in 
receipt of Government grant, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Statute 
limiting such grant to schools where the 
school fees do not exczed 9d. per pupil 
per week? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOtLAND (Mr. Morr T. Srormonta 
Dariinc,Edinburghand Aberdeen Univer- 
sities): The hon. Member has two ques- 
tions on the Paper relating to Lenzie 
Academy, which he will perhaps allow me 
to answer jointly. The fees collected in 
that school amounted, according to the 
Accountant’s Report, to £950 14s, 8d. 
in 1887, and to £944 15s. in 1888. But 
this does not agree with the Return 
made to the Department, and doubtless 
includes the fees paid in the Upper De- 
partment of the School, which is quite 
separate, and for which no grants are 
claimed. The average attendance, ac- 
cording to the Returns to the Depart- 
ment was 176 in 1888 and 201 in 1889. 
The Department had some doubt as to 
the scale of fees being in conformity 
with the Code, and thought it necessary 
to inquire carefully into the matter. 
But the combination Board was able to 
show that the average fee in the grant 
earning Department, calculated on the 
basis laid down by the Public Accounts 
Committee, was under 9d. a week. The 
eligibility of the school for annual 
grants must be determined upon the 
Returns for the school year, and not for 
the four weeks included in the Return 
(No. 84) for which the hon. Member 
moved. But the Board has been warned 
that the conditions as to fees must be 
strictly interpreted, even should this 
involve loss ‘of grant to the school. 
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There .is nothing to prevent school 
managers from excluding the fees paid 
over the Sixth Standard from these 
Returns to the Department if no grant 
is claimed above that limit. All the 
data upon which the grant was calcu- 
lated and paid, and the correspondence 
connected with it, have been submitted 
to the Comptroller and Auditor General. 


SCHOOL FEES. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether, in Return 84, 
the “scale of fees per week” are per 
week the school is op2n, or the amount 
of fee per annum divided by 52; and 
whether the school fees are payable 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly ? 

Mr. M. T. 8S. DARLING: In ob- 
taining information for the Return from 
the School Boards concerned, the Depart- 
ment asked for the weekly fees, as this 
seemed to be what was desired by the 
hon. Member, and the fees have been 
entered exactly as they were supplied 
to the Department. It would, however, 
appear that quarterly fees are charged 
in most of the schools, and that, in order 
to comply with the request for weekly 
fees, the quarterly fees have been 
divided by 11 or 12. But I cannot say 
with certainty what number of weeks 
each Board considers the quarterly fee 
to cover. 


SWAZILAND. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he can 
now state when Sir Francis de Winton’s 
Report on Swaziland will be in the hands 
of Members ? 

Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
FOR THE COLONIES (Baron H. de Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): Her Majesty’s 
Government are still in communication 
with the High Commissioner for South 
Africa with regard to certain points 
raised in the Report, and no day can be 
named for presenting it, but it is hoped 
that it will be possible to give it to 
Parliament shortly. 


BALBRIGGAN HOSE. 
Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has 
been called to the following article in 
the British Trade Journal, namely :— . 
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“‘A French firm are now exporting their 
own manufactures with an Irish name. Bal- 
briggan underwear and hosiery has long 
possessed a fame unapproached by any other 
description. Its success has led French houses 
to make full lines of hosiery in all grades and 


2? 


‘ qualities, and to stamp them as‘ Balbriggan ; 


and whether the manufacture so ‘carried 
on by this French firm is in contraven- 
tion of the Act of 1887, in case the goods 


so stamped are imported into this 
country ! 
*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH : 


This is a subject which would. I appre- 
hend, be governed by Section 18 of the 
Merchandise Marks Act. The interpre- 
tation of the section as applied to any 
particular case is a matter upon which I 
cannot express an opinion, and must rest 
with the Courts. 


THE DIRECTOR OF CONTRACTS. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
ask the Secretary for War whether the 
Director of Contracts had, in 1886, any 
responsibility for the technical details 
relating to proof and tests for steel which 
were included in the contract for guns, 
beyond seeing that they exactly corre- 
spond with those furnished to him by 
the technical advisers of the Depart- 
ment ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think that the 
statement contained in the question of 
the hon. Member correctly defines the 
responsibility of the Director of Contracts 
in 1886, 


PARISH VESTRIES. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): [ beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to what 
authority the ratepayers of a vestry 
should appeal, in a case of dispute with 
their clerk, as at Newington ; and if it 
is legal for one vestry to take contracts 
from another, as in the cas2 of Newing- 
ton and St. George-the Martyr, South- 
wark ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: In the case of the 
Parish of Newington the members of 
the vestry are elected by the ratepayers. 
If the dispute is between ratepayers and 
the clerk, they should appeal to the 
vestry. If it is between the vestry and 
the clerk, the vestry have the power in 
their own hands, as the vestry clerk 
holds office at their pleasure. As regards 

Mr. Peter lu‘Donald 
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the power of vestries to make contracts 
with one another, Section 149 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, gives 
a general power to vestries in the 
Metropolis of entering into such con- 
tracts as they may think necessary for 
carrying the Act into execution. The 
Local Government Board have no juris- 
diction as to the contracts entered inte 
between the parishes referred to. I have 
no information with respect to the con- 
tracts, but assuming that I had, I could 
not undertake to express any opinion as 
to their legality. 


STRIKE OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if it is the case, as alleged, that 
owing to the strike of platelayers on the 
North British Railway, the travelling 
public is in some danger on that line, 
especially near the Goatbridge district ; 
and if he proposes to take any action to 
avoid accidents ? 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
have no information on this matter, The 
working of railways is entirely in the 
hands of the companies, and the Board 
of Trade have no power of interference. 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: As a strike is 
pending, and there may be danger to the 
public, owing to the action of the plate- 
layers, will the Government interfere on 
behalf of the public? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have no 
authority to interfere, and if I did so I 
would be interfering with the respon- 
sibility of the Railway Companies. 


THE BUDGET. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on what day he will bring in the Budget ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER(Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square): Ido not propose to make the 
Budget statement before Easter, and } 
shall have to confer with my hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury as to the 
exact date. 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if it is contemplated to send to the 
Berlin Conference a representative of the 
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working classes, in order that the ex- 
pression of opinion from this country be 
not confined exclusively to officials and 
statisticians ? 

Mr. W .H. SMITH: It is not intended 
to appoint as Her Majesty’s representa- 
tives representatives of any particular 
class, but to select persons fully qualified 
to consider the important questions which 
will be submitted to the Conference. 


REVISION OF THE STATUTES. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury when the Committee will be 
nominated on the Revision and Consolida- 
tion of the Statute Law ; whether he can 
state to the House the names of the 
members of such Committee; and, 
whether he is aware that Bills will be 
immediately before this House from 
another place which it is desirable should 
be considered by such Committee ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: My Colleagues 
who are charged with the duty of select- 
ing Committees will at once put them- 
selves in communication with hon. 
Members opposite, in order that no time 
may be lost in the nomination of a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the Govern 
ment susp2nd the sale of the existing 
7s. 6d. volumes of the Statutes, seeing 
that a large number of them are proposed 
to be repealed this Session ? 

*Mr. HOWELL: Is it not the fact that 
two large volumes (Vols. IV. and V.) 
are awaiting the passing of a Bill before 
they can be issued ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able to 
answer that question. As to suspending 
the sale of the Statutes in force, I appre- 
hend that it would be improper to refuse 
to supply the public with them. 


TURKISH AND EGYPTIAN LOANS. 

Mr. MONTAGU: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in cas2 of the Conversion of Turkish or 
Egyptian Loans, he will take steps to 
convert or pay off the Turkish four 
per cent. loan, guaranteed jointly by 
England wnd France, of which bonds to 
the extent of neariy two millions sterling 
have been drawn for repayment, but on 
which this country and France still pay 
this high rate of interest ? . 


{Marce 11, 1890} 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN: Any announcement 
made with regard to a proposed opera- 
tion in connection with conversion, if 
made before the time is ripe for an 
actual decision, ssems to me to be better 
avoided in view of the speculation which 
is likely to take place according to the 
terms of that statement. I will only 
point out to the hon. Member that such 
an operation can only be carried out 
jointly with France. The consent of 
France to any scheme of conversion 
would be indispensable. 


TIME FUSES. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if any person received a reward for 
the invention of time fuzes from Govern- 
ment, and has Lord Armstrong received 
anything for these fuzes from Govern- 
ment } 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There were 
extensive financial transactions with the 
Elswick Company in regard to the intro- 
duction, 30 years ago, of the Armstrong 
system generally, of which time fuzes 
formed a part ; but since the introduction 
of that system no reward has been paid 
to any person for time fuzes. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: Was not the 
person who received the reward ten 
years ago either Lord Armstrong or a 
representative of that firm ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, I suppose 
that was so. 


RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES BILL. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): May I ask whether an 
opportunity can be given for the discus- 
sion of the Religious Disabilities Bill, 
which stood first on the Paper on Wed- 
nesday last, but could not be taken 
owing to the action of the Government 
with regard to the debate on the Report 
of the Special Commission ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot under- 
take to offer an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of a Bill which is not a Govern- 
ment measure. I may repeat that the Ses- 
sion is still young, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman may have another 
opportunity in the course of the Session 
of taking the opinion of the House on 
the Bill in question. 
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THE MORFA COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 


Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.): 
I wish to ask the Home Secretary whether 
he can state the number of lives lost in 
the Morfa Colliery disaster; how many 
bodies have been recovered ; and whether 
he has any information as to the cause 
of the explosion ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, K.): I regret to say that 
when I left my Office I had not received 
the telegrams I asked for this morning, 
which would give the hon. Member the 
information he seeks. I regret very 
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much to say that over 100 men are in 
the mine, and the number of deaths is 
still uncertain. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that one of the ex- 
plorers, in his efforts to save his comrades, 
has lost his life ; and can he do anything 
to obtain pecuniary assistance for the 
relatives of the deceased ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask for 
notice of the question. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to re- 
peat my Question as to the facts to- 
morrow. 





METROPOLITAN VESTRIES, &c. 
Return ordered— 


(EMOLUMENTS OF OFFICERS). 


*‘Of Salaries, Fees, or other Emoluments received by the Officers and their Assistants in the 
employment of the various Metropolitan Vestries and District Boards and the Woolwich Local 


Board of Health, during the year ended on the 


25th day of March, 1889, in the discharge of 


their official duties under the Metropolis Management Acts, or of any duty imposed on them by 
any other Public or Local Act, in the following form ;— 





Office held| 


| 
| 





Acts under 
Name of | by the Nature which | Amount | Amount | Amount of 
Officer or | Officer or of Duties. |remuneration| of Salary. | of Fees. other Total 
Assistant. | Assistant. | | was paid. | Emoluments. 
is 2. | 3. | 4. 6. 8. 
6.08 4.12 0. a1 8. « gif 0 4, 





—(Mr. Webster.) 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LICENCES 
(IRELAND). 


Returns ordered— 


**Of the number of Licences for the Sale of | 


Intoxicating Liquors issued in each City, 
Municipal Borough, and Petty Sessional Divi- 
sion, respectively, in Ireland, in the year 
ending 31st day of December, 1839 .— 


(1.) Persons licensed for sale of beer, spirits, | 
off the! 


&c., for consumption on or 
premises ; 


(2). Persons licensed for the sales of wies'| 


for consumption on the premises, but not | 
beer or spirits ; 











the spirit Licence, and also the beer retail 
Licence for consumption on the premises ; 
(4.) Persons licensed as spirit grocers having 
the spirit Licence for consumption off the 
premises only ; 
(5.) Persons having the beer retail Licence 
| for consumption off the premises only ; 
(6.) Persons licensed as wholesale beer 
dealers only ; 
(7.) Persons licensed as spirit dealers (whole- 
sale) only ; 
(8.) Persons holding any other description of 
Licences for the sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors, and not included in the fore- 


| going.” 


| (3.) Persons licensed as spiri5 grocers having 
| 
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‘“‘ And, of the number of Licences issued for 
every thousand of the population and in each 
City, Municipal Borough, and Petty Sessional 
Division, respectively— 





Name of City, Municipal Borough, 
or Petty Sessional Division. 
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Population, Census 1881. 





Persons licensed for the sale of 
beer, spirits, &c., for consumption 
on or off the premises. 





Persons licensed for the sale of wine 
for consumption on the premises, 
but not beer or spirits. 


Persons licensed as spirit grocers 
having the spiric Livence, and 
also the beer retail Licence for 
consumption off the premises. 





Persons licensed as spirit grocers 
having the spirit Licence for 
consumption off the premises 
only. 





' 

Persons having the beer retail 
Licence for consumption off the 
premises only. 





Persons licensed as wholesale beer 
dealers only. 





Persons licensed as spirit dealers 
(wholesale) only. 





Persons holding any other 
description of Licence for the 
sale of Intoxicating Liquora, 

\ 





Total number of Licences issued. 





Number for each thousand of the 
population. 











—(Mr. Johnston.) 


STATUTX LAW REVISION BILL 
[LORDS]. 
Bill read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 179.] 
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MOTIONS. 


—-_ «< 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Evans, Bill for the 
Enfranchisement of Places of Worship, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Lawson. Mr. Abraham, Mr. Randell, Mr. 
Alfred Thomas, and Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [ Bill 180.] 


GENERAL POLICE AND TMPROVEMENT (SCOT- 
LAND) AcT (1862) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. J. B. Balfour, Bill to amend 
“The General Yolice and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. Hozier, Mr. 
Caldwell, and Mr. James Smith. 

Bi:l presented, and read first time. [Bill 181.] 


HOP INDUSTRY COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Sir Wilfrid Lawson be dis- 
charged from the Select Committee on Hop 
Industry. 
Ordered, That Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton 
be added to the Committee.—(Mr. Arnold 
Morley.) 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 1887. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, do consist of 
Seventeen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Baron Henry de Worms, Colonel Hill, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Hozier, Colonel Makins, Mr. 
Giles, Mr. Frank Hardcastle, Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Hoyle, Mr. 
M‘Ewan, Mr. Kichard Chamberlain, Mr. 
Jasper More, Mr. Blane, Mr. O‘Keeffe, and Mr. 
Howard Vincent. 

Ordered, ‘That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Howard Vincent.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SPECIAL COMMISSION (1888) REPORT. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [3rd March], 


“That, Parliament having constituted a 
Special Commission to inquire into the charges 
and allegations made against certain Members 
of Parliament and other persons, and the 
Report of the Commissioners having been 
presented to Parliament, this House adopts the 
Report, and thanks the Commissioners for their 


just and impartial conduct in the matters 


referred to them; and orders that the said 
Report be entered on the Journals of this 
House.”’—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Main Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
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dington, S.)' rose for the purpose of 
continuing the debate. 


*Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 
I want to ask you, Sir, whether, a Divi- 
sion having taken place last night, and 
my name being first on the Paper, it is 
not now my privilege to address this 
House ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
did not move the adjournment of the 
debate, and I understand the noble Lord 
wishes to speak on the Main Question. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: I was going 
to say I was very desirous to make some 
remarks to the Hous2 on the Main Ques- 
tion before it was complicated by the 
additions, one of which seems to be very 
wise and another seems t» be very much 
the reverse. The House may not be 
aware that I have watched these pro- 
ceedings, which we are now asked to 
sanction by a final vote to-night, with 
sorrow and apprehension from their 
inception in 1888 down to the present 
day ; and, Sir, that sorrow and _ that 
apprehension have grown deeper and 
stronger as the proceedings have been 
themselves developed. We are asked by 
the First Lord of the Treasury to give a 
final sanction to the proceedings which 
commenced by the passing of the Special 
Commission Act by adopting the Resolu- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
has submitted to the Hous>. But, Sir, 
befors 1 can give such a sanction, I feel 
bound to consider, and to ask the House 
t> consider, what was the nature of 
those proc2edings we are called upon to 
approve. Sir, I find, to begin with, a 
general assertion, that these proceedings 
from beginning to end are tainted and 
vitiated, thoroughly and __ hopelessly 
tainted and vitiated, by their utterly un- 
Constitutional character. Jf that asser- 
tion is trae—and I trust to adduce certain 
arguments which I think it will be 
difficult to reply to—I think it is an asser- 
tion which ought to commend itself 
especially to hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House who have arrogated to 
themselves of recent years, and I am 
prepared to assert with much justice, 
the title of the Constitutional Party. 
May I be allowed to give a brief 
re-capitulation of the nature of the 
proceedings we are asked to sanction? 


{COMMONS} 
(4.5.) Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Pad- | 
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In 1888 Her Majesty’s Government 
came to the conclusion, and finally 
decided, that it was absolutely necessary 
to ascertain the truth of certain charges 
and allegations which had been made 
against certain Members of this House, 
and for this purpose Her Majesty’s 
Government decided that they would 
discard and set aside the ordinary 
tribunals of the land. Her Majesty’s 
Government must have held that in 
these charges and allegations, and in the 
manner in which they were put forward, 
there was a primd facie case against the 
parties incriminated. I lay down the 
thesis that where a Government holds 
that there isa primd facie case against 
parties incriminated on criminal charges 
it is the duty of the Executive Govern- 
ment to proceed by a criminal prosecution 
in the ordinary manner. But if, on the 
other hand, there was, in the opinion of 
the Government, a primd facie case to 
justify proceedings against the parties, 
I say a fortiori there must have been a 
prima facie case to justify the Govern- 
ment in asking the House to constitute 
an extraordinary tribunal. If there was 
no primd facie case for a prosecution 
there could not be a primd facie case to 
justify Parliament in the creation of an 
extraordinary tribunal. Therefore, what 
does it come to? It comes to this, that 
the first step of a British Government, a 
Government proud of being a Constitu- 
tional Government, the first step which 
they take in order to ascertain the truth 
of criminal charges against individuals, 
ay, and not only against individuals— 
and this will be to a great extent the 
burden of my remarks—but against 
political opponents, is to discard and set 
aside the ordinary Law Courts of the 
land. What was the second step? The 
second step was that the Government 
decided to constitute by means of an Act 
of Parliament a Special Commission, 
consisting of three Judges of the land, 
and these Judges were to accumu- 
late the functions of Judge and jury 
for the purpose of trying individuals 
on # criminal charge. There, again, 
what does that mean? It means 
this—that they decided to place political 
opponents on their trial on a criminal 
charge without giving to those politieal 
opponents the protection which a jury is 
supposed to give. I attach enormous 
importance, and I cannot help attaching 
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enormous importance, to this matter, 
that in all these concerns a British Go- 
vernment is dealing with political 
opponents ; because the House will see, 
both sides must see, that what one Go- 
vernment may lawfully do in dealing 
with political opponents, another Govern- 
ment may do with equal legality. What 
was the third step in these proceedings ? 
The third step was, having compelled these 
individuals, these political opponents, to 
stand their trial on a criminal charge, 
the Executive of the day proceeded 
themselves to nominate the members of 
that tribunal. Sir, the meanest criminal 
in the land, when placed upon his trial 
on a criminal charge, has a voice, and a 
large voice, in the selection of the jury. 
He has aconsiderable right of challenge ; 
but in these proceedings a British Go- 
vernment allowed the individuals placed 
on their trial, individuals who were 
political opponents, no voice in the selec- 
tion of the jury, and no right of challenge. 
But perhaps it may be urged, I think most 
futilely urged, that this was not placing 
individuals on their trial on a criminal 
charge ; suppose you tell me it was in the 
nature of an arbitration, then 1 ask, in 
the whole history of arbitrations did you 
ever hear of an arbitration where one of 
the parties had no voice whatever in the 
selection of the arbitrators? No, Sir; 
the third step was this—that the Execu- 
tive Government of the day, by the 
weight of a Party majority, established 
on a tribunal to try criminal charges 
their own nominees. There was 
a fourth. step. It was, indeed, a 
natural consequence of the three 
former steps. The Government, by 
forcing these proceedings through the 
House, inflicted, in anticipation of the 
finding, a heavy penalty upon their 
political opponents in the shape of a 
heavy pecuniary fine. The House will 
realise that much injustice, gross in- 
justice, was the consequence of such an 
Act; because by the offer which the 
Government had made to the Irish Party 
in 1887 to institute a criminal prosecu- 
tion against the newspaper which had 
made the charges in the name of their 
own officers and at the public expense— 
that was a perfectly fair offer, and I 
greatly regret it was not accepted by the 
Irish Party—by making that offer the 
Government indicated clearly that in 
their view at that time it was not fair or 


{Marcu 11, 1890} 
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right that in order to ascertain the truth 
of these matters the Irish Party should 
be put to considerable and heavy cost ; 
but by the procedure under your Special 
Commission Act you have practically 
levied upon your political opponents a 
large pecuniary fine, which amounts, I 
am informed, to something like £40,000. 
Now, I am arguing this matter on Con- 
stitutional grounds alone. Your first 
step was to discard the tribunals of the 
land appointed to find out the truth of 
criminal charges; the second step was 
to institute a special tribunal, in which 
you cumulated on three individuals the 
functions of both Judge and jury; the 
third step was to allow the persons im- 
plicated no voice in the constitution of 
that tribunal; and the fourth step was 
to levy upon them a very heavy pecuniary 
fine. I fearlessly assert, and I defy any 
lawyer in the House to contradict me, 
that for not one of those steps can you 
find any precedent or parallel in English 


history, or anything even approximating © 


to a precedent. We are therefore asked 
to give a final sanction to-night, by 
agreeing to the Motion of the 
First Lord of the ‘Treasury, to 
a proceeding unique, unprecedented, 
and utterly un-Constitutional. But 
that is not all; I wish it were. 2 
have sketched the nature of the pro- 
cedure which we are called upon to 
approve ; I must also refer, on the same 
Constitutional grounds, to the methods 
by which this procedure gained the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature. At first the 
Government offered the Special Com- 
mission as a free gift to their opponents, 
to be taken or to be rejected according to 
their will. Now, this did not for a 
moment destroy the un-Constitutional 
character of the proceeding; but it un- 
doubtedly imparted a gloss of fairness to 
an unprecedented proposal. But when 
those who were behind Her Majesty’s 
Government, when their organs in the 
Press perceived, or thought that they 
perceived, that the Irish Party quailed 
before the investigation which was pro- 
posed—and if they had quailed I should 
not have been surprised, because I 
declare that in the last century or cen- 
tury and a half no public men have been 
exposed to such a trial and test as the 
hon. Member for Cork and his Colleagues 
have been exposed to—when those 
behind the Government imagined that 
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the Irish Party quailed before the pro- 
posed proceeding they put such pressure 
upon the Government that-the free gift 
character of the proposal utterly dis- 
appeared, and it then became a measure 
whieh was to be forced upon the House 
of Commons, no matter at what cost. 
Every single clause in this Bill, except 
the first, was forced through Committee 
without discussion by a n.ost ruthless 
misuse of the Closure—a use of the 
Closure so ruthless that nothing but the 
most urgent considerations of public 
safety could possibly justify it. When 
I retlect upon that use of the Closure, 
and recall the opinions held by the 


Constitutional Party in 1882—when 
I recall the able, the forcible, 
the eloquent speeches which were 


then made by the Members of the Tory 
Party, by its rank and file, and by its 
leaders, against the dangers which must 
inevitably accrue in the direction of 
Parliamentary tyranny and oppression in 
consequence of what was then an inno- 
vation, I cannot understand that a Party 
that made those declarations in 1882 
should sanction this misuse of the 
Closure in 1888. Who would have sup- 
posed that a short period of seven years 
would work such a change in the feelings 
of the Constitutional Party with respect 
to the Closure, I have often been re- 
proached for inconsistency ; but now it is 
no longer open to any Member of the 
Front Bench, unless it be to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—|laughter from 
the Home Rule Members|—I do not make 
that exception in any jocular way; I 
except the right hon. Gentleman because 
he was not a Member of the Tory Party 
at the time to which I am referring—it 
is no longer open to any Member of the 
Front Bench to reproach me with incon- 
sistency in public matters after the 
enormous inconsistency of which they 
have been guilty, in declaring in 1882 
that the Closure was the most un-Con- 
stitutional and dangerous innovation that 
could be imagined, and in using in 1888 
that most un-Constitutional and dan- 
gerous innovation in a most un-Constitu- 
tional and dangerous manner. I say 
that this Closure was used in a unique 
and extraordinary manner for the purpose 
of forcing down the throats of the 
minority, the political opponents of the 
Government of the day, an unprece- 
dented and unparalleled, and, I think, 
Lord R. Churchill 
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tremendous instrument of oppression, 
namely, the procedure which we are 
called upon to stamp with our approval 
to-night. It is a procedure such as would 
undoubtedly have been gladly resorted 
to by the Tudors and their Judges. It is, I 
think, in every sense of the word an 
Elizabethan procedure. Itis procedure of 
an arbitrary and tyrannical character, 
used against individuals who are -the 
political opponents of the Government of 
the day, procedure such as Parliament 
has for generations andcenturies struggled 
against and resisted, procedure such as 
we had hoped in these happy days 
Parliament had triumphantly overcome. 
It is procedure such as would have 
startled and alarmed even Lord Eldon ; 
it is procedure such as Lords Lyndhurst 
and Brougham would have protested 
against ; it is procedure which, if that 
great lawyer, Earl Cairns, had been alive, 
the Tory Party would never have carried. 
But a Nemesis awaits a Government 
that adopts un-Constitutional methods. 
What has been the result of this up- 
rootal of Constitutional practices ? What 
has been the one result? Pigott! What 
has been the result of this mountainous 
parturition? A thing, a reptile, a mon- 
ster—Pigott! What, with all your 
skill, with all your cleverness, has been 
the result? A ghastly, bloody, rotten 
foetus—Pigott! Pigott!! Pigott!!! This is 
your Nemesis, and I hope a similar 
Nemesis will always inevitably await 
the British Government when they de- 
part flagrantly from Constitutional 
courses. To sum up the whole of this 
matter—Why do I bring these things 
before the House of Commons? [An 
hon. Member on the Ministerial Benches 
laughed derisively.| Yes; I know there 
are lots of high-minded and generous 
Members, who not long ago were my 
friends, who are ready to impute—much 
more likely to impute than openly to 
assert—that I am animated by every 
evil motive. I bring these matters 
before the House of Commons because 1 
look forward to times and apprehend the 
times, which I trust may be remote, but 
which I sometimes fear may be nigh, 
when the Party which vaunts itself as 
the Constitutional Party may possibly, 
by the vicissitudes of fortune, find itself 
in a position of political inferiority simi- 
lar to that which it occupied in 1832— 
I look forward to times when the rights 
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of the minority may be trampled upon 
and overridden, when the views of the 
minority may be stifled, when individual 
political opponents may be proceeded 
against as you have proceeded against 
your political opponents. I can conceive 
of no tyrannical interference with free- 
dom of political speech and freedom 
of political action; I can imagine no 
excess of Parliamentary ~ oppression 
by @ majority of a minority, which 
could not be palliated and covered, 
ay, and justified, by this precedent 
which you have yourselves created. 
Ihave no doubt many hon. Members on 
this side of the House are ready to form 
a most unfavourable opinion of what I 
am saying. These views of mine have 
not been formed as a consequence of what 
has been going on. They were formed 
the moment this Commission was pro- 
posed. And what course did I take? 
I might have opposed the Government. 
I believe I ought to have done so. But 
I knew the storm of calumny and impu- 
tation which would break out from gen- 
tlemen of passionate and unreflecting 
minds if I did so. I therefore took a 
different course, and I embodied these 
views which I have laid before the House 
in a written document, which I respect- 
fully submitted to the First Lord of the 
Treasury to be laid before the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, they are not the views 
formed according to the way things have 
gone. They are the views which I 
expressed privately, but as strongly as I 
could, to the Government when the Bill 
was in contemplation, and which I feel 
I must express publicly in the Hous? of 
Commons before these things are finally 
sanctioned by Parliament. May I ex- 
amine the Motion itself also from a Con- 
stitutional point of view? I think I 
have a fatal objection to adduce to the 
Motion. The Government, in my opinion, 
strayed most woefully and most direfully 
from what I will not call the path of the 
Constitution, but from the broad high- 
road of the Constitution when they con- 
stituted by Act of Parliament the Special 
Commission. By that Act of Parliament 
they violated the Constitution ; but by 
this Motion I hold they are violating their 
own law. The Special Commission Act 
proceeded on the supposition that Par- 
liament was incompetent to ascertain 
the truth of these charges. Parlia- 


ment, by that Act, delegated the duty : 
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to a Special Commission of three Judges, 
whose judgment was to be undoubtedly 
a final judgment so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned. Why do I say 
that? Because if hon. Members will look 
at the Act they will find that Parlia- 
ment, acting under the guidance of the 
Government, deliberately constituted a 
tribunal for the purpose in view, which 
was to be, for that purpose, a branch of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature. They 
conferred upon that tribunal by their 
Act of Parliament all the powers, rights, 
and privileges such as are vested in Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice or in any 
Judge thereof, They had a precedent 
before them in the constitution of the 
Commission to inquire into the Sheffield 
outrages. They set aside that precedent ; 
they deliberately gave to this Court all 
the privileges and powers of the High 
Court, such as had never before been 
conferred npon a Special Commission. 
What is the privilege of the High Court, 
without the strict observance of which 
its life and vigour must fail and perish ? 
1 hold that the first and most essential 
privilege of the High Court of Justice is 
that its proceedings in the administration 
of the law shall not be interfered with by 
Parliament—shall not be brought under 
review by Parliament, either for the 
purpose of blame or praise ; and that its 
findings and judgments cannot under 
any consideration whatever be questioned 
in Parliament. Parliament can make a 
law. Parliament can alter alaw. But 
in the administration of the law the High 
Court of Justice, or any of its branches, 
is co-equal with Parliament, and in some 
sense superior. But what does the 
Government do by this Motion, asking the 
House to adopt the judgment of a branch 
of the High Court of Justice? They set. 
up, not Parliament, but a branch of 
Parliament—the House of Commons— 
as a Court of review and of appeal from 
the findings of a tribunal with equal 
rights and privileges with the other tri- 
bunals of the High Court of Justice. 
Now, who does this; who sets up the 
House of Commons as a Court of review 
from the findings of the High Court of 
Justice? Nota private Member ; not an 
Irish Member. Often have I heard Irish 
Members attempt to bring’ under the 
review of this House the proceedings of 
the High Court of Justice, but, no 
matter whether the Government has 
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been Conservative or Liberal, they 
have been sternly rejected and Par- 
liamentary sanction has been refused. 
But now we have a British Government 
inviting the House of Commons to affirm 
a judgment of the High Court of Justice, 
and naturally, by that Motion, inviting 
and challenging their opponents to reject 
the judgment of the High Court of 
Justice. After this precedent—and I 
submit this important point to the Legal 
Advisers of the Government—I doubt 
whether it is an exaggeration to state— 
indeed, I state it ona high legal authority 
—that there is hardly any judgment or 
finding of any Judge or jury admin- 
istering the law under the High Court 
of Justice which might not be brought 
under the notice of Parliament, either 
to be questioned, or adopted, or con- 
demned. What I want to know is this 
——what is to become of the administra- 
tion of justice in this country? How 
are you to look for an independent 
judiciary if the findings and judgments 
of Judges, no matter whether they are 
permanent or temporary and created for 
a special purpose, are to be subjected 
to Parliamentary debate, censure, or 
approval? What is to become of the 
administration of justice if the judgments 
of the High Court are to be adopted by 
a Party or majority when they happen 
to be convenient, and to be rejected by a 
Party or by a majority when they happen 
to be inconvenient and troublesome ? 
Why is the House of Commons to 
acquire and possess these special prero- 
gatives which Government by their 
Motion have given to it? I want to 
know this. Has the Sovereign adopted 
the Report ? The Sovereign is a branch 
of Parliament, and a very important 
branch. Has the House of Lords 
adopted the Report? The House of 
Lords, we understand, or some of its 
leaders, are waiting to see what the 
House of Commons is going todo. But 
there are undoubtedly great lawyers 
still in the House of Lords, and I shall 
be surprised if some of these great 
lawyers, and probably nearly all these 
great lawyers, do not warn their Lord- 
ships against embarking on the un-Con- 
stitutional course to which this Motion 
invites us. The Judges under the 
Special Commission Act were directed 
to inquire into the truth of certain 
charges and allegations. The direction 
Lord R. Churchill 
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was similar to the direction of a jury. 
They were “well and truly to try and make 
true deliverance.” Has the truth been 
found or not? If it has been found, what 
need ofthis Motion? Ifithasnot been found, 
where do you find in the Constitution or 
in your special Act any right to appeal 
to the House of Commons? The Judges 
were not directed to make any Report to 
any person. Such was what I can only 
call the reckless haste with which this 
Act was passed into Jaw that, although 
in one clause the Judges are directed to 
inquire and report, no person or body 
is mentioned to whom the Report is 
to be made. I do not know why the Re- 
port has been addressed to the Crown. 
I find nothing in the Act to justify it. If 
the Judges had chosen to deliver their 
judgment in their own Court, and if their 
judgment had been embodied in a Blue- 
book as the judgment of the Judges 
which we have now before us, then I say 
the utter un-Constitutionality of the 
Motion would have been apparent to the 
meanest intelligence. Now, Sir, I 
respectfully submit that this objection 
is fatal to the Motion of the First Lord 
of the Treasury—fatal, that is to say, 
if Constitutional courses are to be at all 
adhered to or at all respected. The 
Government broke the spirit of the Con- 
stitution by appointing the Commission. 
They broke the letter of their own law 
by submitting this Motion to the House 
of Commons. As their original Act was 
without any precedent in English history, 
so I say deliberately and fearless of con- 
tradiction that this Motion is without 
any precedent in the annals of the 
House of Commons. And just as the 
Act creates a precedent of most evil 
omen to the rights of minorities and the 
rights of political opponents in the future, 
so does this Motion create a precedent of 
evil omen and great danger to the 
administration of justice in the future. 
I have tried the original Act by elemen- 
tary Constitutional Law, and I find it to 
be wrong, and I defy any one to prove it 
is right. I have tried the Motion by the 
original law of the Government, for 
which they are responsible, and I assert 
that the Motion is as wrong as the Act 
itself. The Government by the Act 
deliberately surrounded their tribunal 
with all the protection and privileges of 
the High Court of Justice. By this 
Motion they are obliged to break 
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down, destroy, and shatter all the 
protection and privileges which they 
accorded to that Court. What does 
the First Lord of the Treasury mean? 
He assumes, and asks us to support 
him, to set up the House of Commons 
as a Court of Appeal and a Court 
of Review upon a judicial finding, and 
he asserts that in such a course he is 
dealing out, t>» use his own words, 
absolut? justice to all. Now, let me just 
examine that proposition. He asks the 
House of Commons to adopt the Report. 
What do we do if we adopt that Report 
and make it our own? We condemn 
certain persons on certain charges, and we 
acquit certain persons on certain charges. 
Thatis what we doby adopting the Report. 
But do we condemn all the guilty parties 
concerned in this matter? Do we con- 
demn all the parties who have been 
found guilty of—to use a very mild ex- 
pression—misdemeanour? We condemn, 
it is quite true, the Irish members on 
certain charges and for certain acts. 
But do we condemn the Zimes news- 
paper? The Zimes newspaper has been 
found guilty of an atrocious libel against 
Members of this House. But there is 
not a word in the Report or in the 
Motion now before the Housecondemning 
this convicted delinquent, who is certainly 
in this matter as important as the Irish 
Members. Can you call that dealing 
out absolute justice to all? If the 
Government insist on this Motion, if they 
compel their majority to assent to it, then 
I also insist on my right, as a Member 
of this House, to record my vote in favour 
of the condemnation, not only of the 
Irish Party, but of the 7%imes newspaper, 
found guilty of an atrocious libel on 
Members of this House—found guilty of 
a slander unexampled and without foun- 
dation. I hope that issue is yet to be 
discussed ; but I cite it as an illustration 
of the danger when once you inte~fere 
with the indifferent and independent 
administration of justice by the ordinary 
tribunals of the land. No doubt much 
of what I am saying, and very likely all, 
is most displeasing to those who sit 
around me, and I have no doubt that a 
plentiful crop of misunderstandings and 
imputations will result. But the matter, 
I felt, was too grave for me to keep 
silent. The precedent was too serious 
and too horrible. I do earnestly invite 
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and counsel hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House, even at this eleventh hour, 
to do something towards retracing the 
steps which have been taken by them 
along this dangerous road. I invite any 
one of them who has doubts as to the 
prudence of the course which is being 
pursued to press the Government to 
abandon this Motion. There was a time, 
not very long ago, when my word had 
some weight with hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House, and in recalling 
that time I cannot, and will not, refrain 
from the remark that the prospects 
of the Party were then brighter by far 
than they are now. When | had the 
honour, the memorable honour, of coun- 
selling hon. Members on this side of the 
House, the Unionist majority in this 
House was over 100. It has now fallen 
to about 70. It cannot be denied that 
bye-elections, though dangerous if you 
gather too much deduction from one or 
two, cannot be disregarded if you take 
them as a whole. Bye-elections do show 
a great shifting of public opinion, which 
I fear will not be favourable to the pro- 
spects of the Unionist Party. At any 
rate that was not the case when I had 
the honour of counselling the Party. If 
there are any lingering memories on 
these Benches of thos2 days, when I think 
our fortunes were better, it is by those 
memories I would appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House to give a 
fair and impartial and unprejudiced 
consideration to the counsels which I 
now lay before them. But if my words 
are to fall on deaf ears, if the counsels I 
most honestly submit are to be spurned 
and scorned, then I declare that I also 
look forward to the day alluded to by the 
hon. and learned Member for Fife (Mr. 
Asquith), in his most brilliant speech, 
when a future Parliament shall expunge 
from the Journals of this House the 
record of this melancholy proceeding, 
and in taking such action, inspired, I 
trust, not by Party passion, Party vin- 
dictiveness, or Party rancour, but acting 
on Constitutional grounds, and on those 
alone, it will administer to its predecessors 
a deserved and wholesome rebuke for 
having outraged and violated Constitu- 
tional liberty, and will establish and set 
up a sign-post full of warning, instruction, 
and guidance to the Parliaments, yet 
unborn. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Mr. Speaker, the House has 
just listened to a Constitutional speech 
on agrave subject, couched in moderate 
language, and if I am unable to accept 
all that is in that speech I hope I shall 
not fail to deal with it in the manner 
which it deserves. The noble Lord, I 
think, need not fear from me or any 
Member of this House that we shall scorn 
his advice. We may not all agree with 
him, or be able to accept the assumption 
that underlay the latter part of his speech, 
‘that if we accepted his advice we should 
place the Unionist Party again in a 
majority of 100 in this House, but we shall 
not be inclined to treat with disrespect the 
counsels which he from time to time gives 
us. The speech which the noble Lord has 
just made, as he must himself preceive, 
might have been made with greater 
propriety on the Second Reading of the 
Commission Bill. He has told us the 
reasons which prevented him speaking 
on that occasion. AllI can say is that 
having spoken now we are under the 
disadvantage of dealing with circum- 
stances which are two years old, and 
which are not fresh in the recollections 
of all. My recollection of these circum- 
stances does not agree with his. He 
spoke of the charges which had been 
made against hon. Members, and he said 
the Government must have come to the 
conclusion that there were primd facte 
grounds for those charges. I do not 
remember that the Government or any 
Member of the Government ever said 
there was a primd facie case against hon. 
Members. The noble lord said that if 
they held that opinion they ought at 
once to have instituted a criminal 
prosecution. Butif, upon such rumours, 
which have now turned out to be 
calumnies, the Government had instituted 
a prosecution against those who were 
their political opponents, they would then 
have been open to all the censure which 
the noble Lord now throws upon them. 
As I understand the position, Her 
Majesty’s Government treated these 
allegations.as libels, which might or 
might not be justified, but as libels 
‘against public men, and they desired 
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that these public men should take the | 


usual course for vindicating their cha- 
racter. It was on the invitation and at 


the request of hon. Members them-; 
selves that this matter was made the. all 
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subject of inquiry. It was not raised by 
the opponents of hon. Members. It 
was raised by hon. Members themselves, 
who claimed a Committee of this House, 
The question then was not whether 
there should be an inquiry. TI could 
show that at that time there was not the 
slightest difference of opinion as to the 
necessity for inquiry and the character of 
the inquiry, but only as to the character 
of the tribunal. I do not think that upon 
that any great Constitutional question 
arose.- I think it has been said in some 
of the leading organs of the Home Rule 
Party that this Special Commission was 
my pet proposal. When I have given 
the authority for this statement 1 need 
scarcely say that it is entirely untrue. I 
never heard of the Commission until it 
was suggested by the Government. But 
now that the action of the Government is 
called in question, I will say that, in my 
judgment, the circumstances have shown 
that they were right. Experience and the 
result of this inquiry have shown that this 
tribunal was the best, and, I will 
siy, the only tribunal to conduct the 
inquiry. I doubt whether upon that 
point there will be much contention. I 
am not speaking of the conclusions of the 
tribunal—-I am speaking of the conduct 
of the inquiry. All the objections made 
at the time of the appointment of the 
Commission by hon. Members on this 
side of the House have been shown to be 
without foundation. I have taken out 
from the debate a list of all the objections 
taken. It was said that the Judges 
would not be impartial. [Home Rule 
cheers.| Yes, but it is not said now. 
[Cries of “Yes, yes” from the Irish 
Members.| Well, hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken have said 
exactly the reverse. [“No.”] I will 
quote the exact words directly. The 
next objection was that the charges 
against the respondents could not be 
specified. But the first thing that the 
Judges did was to demand a specifica- 
tion of the charges. It was said that the 
Times’ charges were so vague that the 
inquiry would last at least 10 years. It 
was said that all the guarantees and safe- 
guards of accused persons were omitted ; 
that the ordinary judicial procedure 
would not be insured; and that the 


Times, if found guilty, would 
enjoy an absolute immunity from 
subsequent proceedings. It was 
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gaid, for. instance, that an action 
for libel would not be allowed against the. 
Times; that it would be impossible for 
those injured respondents to have any 
solace for their injuries. I say every 
one of those objections has been. proved 
to be without foundation. The inquiry 
which has taken place has been exhaus- 
tive, every charge has been inquired into, 
every charge been examined upon, has 
been replied to,and has beencross-examined 
upon. Now, I| ask the House, as sensible 
men, whether a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee—which was the alternative— 
would have done better, or, indeed, would 
have done as well? Again—I am only 
speaking of the nature of the inquiry — 
I have heard it stated in the debate that 
a Parliamentary Committee would have 
brought the matter to an earlier conclu- 
sion. How could it have done so? A 
Parliamentary Committee might have 
examined into the whole of the charges, 
which was the instruction given to the 
Judges ; but if they had done, is it pos- 
sible that they could have accomplished 
this work in anything like the time in 
which the Commission performed it? Every 
one knows what the procedure is before 
a Parliamentary Committee, that it is 
impossible to adhere to the strict methods 
which have been found to be the 
best way of shortening the procedure ; 
every Member of the Committee has the 
opportunity of examination, and in thes2 
circumstances I think it quite possible 
that if such a Committee. had been ap- 
pointed it would not have completed its 
work during the present Parliament. 
Therefore, so far as the inquiry goes, it 
must be satisfactory to hon. Members 
below the Gangway. It was as ex- 
haustive as they themselves could have 
wished it to be, and I do not think that 
any of their witnesses have been refused 
a hearing, or that anything which they 
wished to say has not been brought out. 
The next point is this—is there any 
reason in the constitution of the tribunal 
which should induce the House to re- 
ceive with suspicion its conclusions? I 
said just now I would refer to the state- 
ments of my right hon. Friends about 
the Judges. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian admitted their 
assiduity, their ability, their learning, 
and their perfect and absolute good faith. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) : There was a qualification. 

VOL. CCCXLII. [rairp szrres.] 
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Me. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I will come 
to. the qualification of my right hon. 
Friend also. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) went further ; he admitted the 
absolute impartiality of the Judges. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Hackney (Sir C. Russell) spoke 
of their decision as “an impartial judg- 
ment.” Now, it is quite true there were 
qualifications. My right ‘hon. Friend 
behind me spoke of “ prepossessions ” ; 
the hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney spoke of “prejudices.” My 
right hon. Friend did not go so far; he 
said, “ I do not say prepossessions, I will 
call them political sentiments.” Very 
well ; granted that the Judges, like every 
one else, have personal prepossessions 
and polit.cal opinions. Is it contended 
that that vitiates their judgment and 
their findings upon matters of fact? Can 
we not distinguish between what are 
matters of fact and matters of opinion ? 
I will say, for myself, when the Judges 
give their opinion for instance as to the 
exact effect of the rejection of the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill by the 
House of Lords, or as to the exact in- 
fluence upon the condition of Ireland 
of the passing of the Land Act, I think 
these are matters of opinion upon which 
[am quite willing that the views of 
others should prevail over those of the 
Judges. Imakethatadmission. But as 
regards matters of fact, is there any 
reason that their prepossessions should 
vitiate the findings at which the Judges 
have arrived? My right hon. Friend 
behind me says that, holding these 
opinions, he is not going to adopt the 
Report. Yes, but I maintain that it is 
straining language to say that if you adopt 
the Report you are pledged to every word 
of the Report, to every expression of the 
Report, to every adjective. No, Sir; I 
think most of us in the course of our 
lives have had to adopt Reports by the 
hundred and thousand. Has it ever 
been held that in adopting any Report, 
however long, you are committed to 
every single expression of it? By 
adopting a Report you adopt the 
findings, the general effect; you 
are not pledged to every word. Sup- 
pose, however, that you refuse to adopt 
it—and, as I am going step by step, 
I. must again remind the House 
that I am speaking now only as to 

we, 
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the conclusions on matters of fact, not of 
opinion—suppose you refuse to adopt 
the Report of the Judges, to whom are 
you going to appeal? And here, to my 
mind, is a curious inconsistency in the 
arguments of my right hon. Friends. 
They say that this House is invited to 
exercise @ judicial function, and yet they 
appeal from the Judges to the House, in 
order that we may exercis2 a judicial 
function. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The Motion 
dozs so. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, the 
Motion does not. I differ from the noble 
Lord, and will endeavour to make my 
meaning clear to him directly. An ap- 
peal to the House means this, whether it 
be to a Committee of the House or to the 
House as a whole—it means an appeal 
to them to re-try the facts of a case as to 
which it has been said by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for South 
Hackney, that not one-half of the House 
has read the Report, and not one-tenth has 
read the evidence. How, then, can you 
appeal to the House to do justice in a 
judicial capacity? No, the difference 
between the proposition of the Govern- 
ment and the propositions moved or to 
be moved by the proposers of the various 
Amendments that have been placed upon 
the Paper, is this—the Government asks 
the House to discharge a Ministerial 
function, to adopt the Report, and not to 
pronounce a judicial opinion. But, by 
the Amendments, you are asked to take 
the findings of fact by the Judges, to 
deal with them, to distinguish between 
them, and to pronounce your own judg- 
ment upon them. It has been said on 
behalf of the Opposition, that this House 
is disqualified to perform such a task. 
This House, it will be admitted, has 
prepossessions, prejudices, political opin- 
ions, and, in consequence, it is contended 
that we are disqualified to pronounce 
a judicial opinion. I say we are not 
asked to pronounce a judicial opinion. I 
vote for the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment because it does not ask us to pro- 
nounce a judicial opinion, but it leaves 
that to the nation. You have confidence 
in the nation. You believe that it will 
do you justice. [Cheers.) Then why 
do you not leave it in their hands? 
Now, 
statement of the noble Lord, which 
was, I think, in continuation of a state- 

Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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ment made by the right hon. Member 


for Mid Lothian. It has been said by 
both that this Report is a Vote of 
Censure ; that by adopting it you are con- 
demning hor. Members, your Colleagues 
in this House. I deny that altogether. 
Let us examine it. We have been told 
by every speaker on this side that this 
Report is a triumphant acquittal upon 
every charge which is of the slightest 
importance. Well, how can a triumphant 
acquittal be a Vote of Censure? But I 
go further. As I have said, by adopting 
the Report we adopt only the findings of 
fact as they are put before us by the 
Judges—we adopt them as the nearest 
approach to truth that we can get in this 
matter. But I do not find in the Report 
one single word of condemnation from 
the Judges ; from one end of the Report 
to the other it is an impartial judicial 
statement—such things were done, such 
words wer used, such consequences 
followed ; as to whether good or bad, 
laudable or to be reprobated, the Judges 
do not say one word. By adopting the 
Report you do not say one word either. 
Ido not mean that you may not think 
it tobe your duty tosay a good deal by way 
of supplement to this Report. All I 
point out is what cannot be contradicted 
as to the position of the question and the 
issue we are asked to determine. If you 
stop at what the Government proposes 
you pronounce neither censure nor praise. 
In all inquiries of this kind there are 
necessarily two stages—the first is the 
finding of the facts, and that is the stage 
the Judges have brought us to; the 
second is the appreciation of the findings. 
That is what you are at liberty to dea} 
with if you like. We have been called 
on to give an appreciation of the 
facts by my right hon. Friends. They 
say that the Judges were precluded 
from taking into account political 
and historical considerations, and that 
these political and historical considera- 
tions are essential before pronouncing 
finally on the matter, as they may turn 
things which would otherwise be offences 
into praiseworthy acts. That I admit. 
I say it was not for the Judges to do 
that. If it is your opinion that a judg- 
ment should be pronounced on the find- 
ings of the Commission, then I say that 
your judgment upon the whole Report 
should be a full comment upon the find- 
ings, and not upon those particular 
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portions of the Report which seem 
to suit your present circumstances. 
What I have said applies to the Amend- 
ment in the name of the hon. Member 
for Loughborough (Mr. de Lisle) as well 
as to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Jennings). 
If 1 had to choose between any of these 
Amendments I should say that his is 
the leas? objectionable. Undoubtedly 
the offences of which the respondents 
have been acquitted are more serious, 
more infamous, and more damaging 
charges than the charges which have 
been proved against them. Therefore, 
if you are to pick out any part of the 
Report at all you should pick out that 
part which contains the most important 
charges. But why should you pick out 
one part and not accept the whole? If, 
as you contend, the whole Report is a 
verdict of acquittal, and if, after taking 
into account the pleas of palliation which 
have been put forward, you can say that 
the action of the respondents has been, 
on the whole, laudable, why do you not 
profess to deal with the Report in that 
sense? I listened with the greatest 
admiration to the speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for South 
Hackney (Sir C. Russell). He is a great 
forensic advocate, but I do not think that 
that was the speech of an advocate. It 
was not a speech made from a brief or 
from instruction. It was a speech made 
from his heart and conscience. But my 
hon. and learned Friend, if he had chosen, 
might have produced an Amendment in 
the very words of that speech—an 
Amendment which I believe would have 
been practically accepted with unanimity 
by the House. In the course of that 
speech my hon. and learned Friend 
spoke of his loathing for crime and 
assassination and condemned in the 
strongest terms intimidation in any shape 
or form. He deplored the excesses by 
which a great popular movement had 
been stained, and regretted that the 
leaders of that movement had failed in 
any respect in denouncing intimidation. 

Well, if he had been willing and had 
seen his way to draw up an Amend- 
ment in which that reference was made 
to some of the findings of the Report, he 
might have taken his choice of the other 
Amendments before the Hous2, which 

declared the satisfaction of the House at 
the acquittal of the hon. Members on 
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ep graver charges. But we are asked 

to pick and choose. We are to treat 
some findings as being of no importance 
and others as being of supreme import- 
ance and requiring particular notice. 
I am bound, even at the risk of wearying 
the House, to examine once more the 
character of those findings which we are 
asked to ignore. There is no’ doubt 
about the findings which acquit the 
respondents. Every one admits gladly 
that the respondents have been com- 
pletely acquitted of personal complicity 
with crime. But these are not the only 
charges against them, and they are not 
the only charges which they themselves 
demanded should be inquired into. They 
asked that the charges in Parnellism 
and Crime, including abstention from 
condemnation of crime, connivance 
with crime, and indirect but moral com- 
plicity with crime, should be inquired 
into. Let me examine the findings of 
the Judges in reference to this matter. 
The speech of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) was a sort of 
apologia pro vitd sud, and if it were to be 
accepted it is not condemnation which 
is due to hon. Members, but we ought to 
pass a Resolution declaring that the hon. 
Member and his Friends have deserved 
well of their country. The hon. and 
learned Member for East Fife (Mr. 
Asquith) took under his special protec- 
tion the other day the Clan-na-Gael. The 
Clan-na-Gael, it appears, is a friendly 
society. Well, if it is a friendly socieiy, 
the Land League and the National 
League must be philanthropic associa- 
tions for murder and outrage. Well, 
Sir, that will need a little closer examina- 
tion. I pass over the findings as to con- 
spiracy and what is called the charge of 
treason. [admit that I attach no import- 
ance to it in the present debate. It is 
perfectly true that conspiracy of the kind 
which is proved, conspiracy to obtain 
independence, is not a crime as we 
understand it. It is no personal dis- 
honour toa man. In the history of Ire- 
land, aye, and in the history of England, 
men have been guilty of similar con- 
spiracy to secure independence—con- 
spiracy which can be called treason, but 
for which they are held in high honour 
and esteem. The only importance I 
attach to that finding is a political import- 
ance. I do not gather that at the time 





when this conspiracy was going on—it 
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is contended now that it has been since 
abandoned—it was announced to the 
world by the hon. Members engaged in 
it. It was not their professed object. 
It was cloaked and concealed by what 
they called the Constitutional agitation. 
What guarantee have we that the same 
thing is not going on now? What proof 
have we that if Home Ruie is granted 
we shall not find behind it the Fenian 
Organisation using Home Rule as a first 
step to independence? And now I come 
to what I think is the real issue—the 
findings numbered 4 and 9 in the Report. 
What is it that has been contended with 
reference to these findings? In the first 
place it is said that they are findings in 
the nature of matters of opinion and that 
they can be classified and distinguished 
in some way from the other evidence by 
which the respondents have been 
acquitted of the more serious offences. 
I say a moment’s examination wi'l show 
that the contention cannot be maintained. 
I defy anyone to make a distinction in 
the findings between thos» which appear 
at first sight to be hostile and those 
which appear favourable. There is a 
finding that — 
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“It is not proved that payment was made to 
Byrne to enable him to escape from justice.” 
Is that a finding of fact or is it not? 

‘hat must be a finding of fact. What do 
you say to this /— 

“That payments wers made to persons 
injured in the commission of crime.” 

I am not speaking of their respective 
gravity ; I am only saying, can it be pre- 
tended that one opinion is a matter of 
fact and that the other, as the hon. 
Member for Fife sneeringly observed, 
is “An obiter dictum of the Judges” ? 
Then you get the finding that some of 
the respondents did express bond fide 
disapproval of crime. Is that a question 
of fact? If that is a question of fact, 
surely the other finding that the re- 
spondents did not denounce intimidation 
leading to crime, even when they knew 
of its consequences, is also a matter of fact. 
You can make a distinction in the gravity 
of the findings, but you cannot make any 
distinction in their character. I will take 
one more. The finding of the Court that 
acquits Mr. Parnell of all connection with 
the Invincible conspiracy is a finding of 
fact. But by what process of reasoning 
can you say that it is legitimate to accept 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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a finding of that kind and reject a find- 
ing as to the co-operation and assistance 
which he has received from the Physical 
Force Party? They stand on the same 
footing. They have equal authority and 
equal weight, and you must either reject 
all the findings or accept them all. There 
is a much more serious contention, if 
true. It is said that these findings 
related to venial and trivial offences. Let 
us see what they are. There are three 
findings which stand together. The 
finding that the respondents invited and 
obtained the assistance and co-operation 
of the Physical Force Party ; the finding 
that there was no denunciation by Mr. 
Parnell of the action of the Physical Force 
Party ; and lastly, the finding that Mr. 
Davitt was in close and intimate associa- 
tion with the Party of violence in 
America. Is that a trivial offence? 
What was the Physical Force Party? It 
was a Party whose publicly avowed and 
professed object was to assassinate public 
men in this country and to lay our chief 
cities in ruins. And yet my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
compared these transactions with the 
history of the agitations which led to the 
passing of the Reform Act and the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. I.say there is no 
parallel in these transactions to any 
popular or patriotic movement in the 
history of the world. There is no case in 
which men professing to carry on a Con- 
stitutional agitation met their opponents 
in fair debate, and at the same time were 
in close and intimat2 alliance with men 
who, by their published newspapers, 
declared that their object was to assassi- 
nate those same opponents and cause 
injury and ruin to the countrymen of 
those so-called Constitutional leaders. 
It is said that reparation is due to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Well, Sir, is no 
reparation due to us who for months and 
years were followed by police even into 
our homes, in order to protect us against 
the agents of the “friendly society” of 
the hon. Member for East Fife? I 
say in any case to compare things of 
this kind with the action of Bright and 
Cobden is simply an insult to the 
memory of those great men. And now 
I come nearer home, to the charges 
affecting the agitation in Ireland. I take, 
in the first place, the account of the 
conversation between the hon. Member 


‘for Cork and Mr. Ives, the American 
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reporter. This was before the larger 
number of these outrages had taken 
place, and at the time when the Land 
League, it may be said, was in process of 
formation, and when, therefore, the prin- 
ciples upon which that Association was to 
act had to be laid down. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork spoke freely to Mr. Ives on 
the subject, and in consequence of his 
description Mr. Ives seems to have had 
his suspicions ; he seems to have said to 
himself, “this will lead to violence.” 
He said to the hon. Member— 


“‘ But do you not believe in the consequences 
which are visited upon tenants who do pay 
their rents ? 


The hon. Member replied— 


‘* Well, it may be accepted as an axiom that 
you cannot effect a social revolution by dealing 
with it with kid gloves. Of course, if any 
farmers have burned the crops of their neigh- 
bours, or destroyed their cattle because they 
have paid their rents, those farmers are not 
only wrong, but they are fools, for they have to 
pay the cost. ‘The person who has thus had 
his crop orstock destroyed is remunerated by 
the law, and his fellow-tenants have to bear the 
loss. But a certain amount of pressure from 
public opinion, which in such cases is apt occa- 
sionally to manifest itself in unpleasant ways, 
must be brought tg bear upon those who are 
weak or cowardly. Look at the strikes in 
England and America, and the penalties threat- 
ened towards traitors to the common cause.’’ 


Well, Tam not going to exaggerate the 
meaning of these words, but I think the 
words “unpleasant ways” and the re- 
ference to traitors have a disagreeable 
sound: I quote them in order to show 
that the hon. Member for Cork was 
perfectly well aware that the action he 
was taking, the methods he was devising, 
were likely to lead to certain persons 
being treated as “traitors” and in an 
“unpleasant way.” I might give here 
the words used by the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor). That hon. Member 
always speaks with great care in this 
House, but I note that he rarely goes to 
Ireland to speak. In America, however, 
his tongue is a little loosened, for there 
he spoke of the shooting of land-grabbers 
as being one of the incidents of the 
campaign. 

Mr. T. P.. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : I never said anything of the 
kind. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I will try to 
find the passage. 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: . Quote. by «all 
means. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had spent ‘some 
moments unsuccessfully in trying to find 
the particular passage referred to in the 
Report, when 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Perhaps Imay 
help the right hon. Gentleman to find 
the passage he is thinking of, and in 
quoting which he has misrepresented 
me. It is at page 106. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I should be 
very sorry to do the hon, Member any 
injustice ; I certainly quoted from re- 
collection, and, therefore, I should be 
glad to give the exact words. Now, the 
words I attributed to the hon. Member 
were that “the shooting of land-grabbers 
was one of the incidents of the cam- 
paign.” The actual words were, “that 
the shooting of land-grabbers was one of 
the incidents of the civil war.” 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: The right hon. 
Gentleman has fallen into the same mis- 
take that the learned Judges did. He 
has put into my mouth language which 
I did not employ, but which was em- 
ployed by cross-examining counsel. : 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I cannot, of 
course, go behind the Report; but the 
interruption of the hon. Member compels 
me to direct the attention of the House 
to a previous statement made by him, in 
which he refers to the landlords getting 
no rent, and to the 10,000 farmers to be 
evicted, and in which he says— 

‘‘The landlord has not got any rent from the 
ten thousand who are ejected from the farms,’ 
and he is not going to get any rent. What 
becomes of the ten thousand farmers meantime ? 
We will put the tenants as near these farms as 
we pessibly can. ‘Ihey like to have a glimpse 
of their old home, and if I- was an agent of an 
Insurance Society I would not like to have my 
whole organisation and corporation dependent 
on the ten thousand farmers who will go into 
the farms that the other ten thousand have been 
evicted from.” 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: The right hon, 
Gentleman has again adopted the unfair- 
ness of the Judges towards me. I have 
already pointed out that the Judges, 
doubtless quite by accident and uninten- 
tionally—if hon. Gentlemen wish to say 
by design, let them take the respon- 
sibility of doing so—I say that the 
Judges put into my mouth words which 
were not employed by me but by cross- 
examining counsel. The Judges have 
likewise thought it right to quote from. 
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me a passage without giving the words 
which immediately follow. I have sent 
for the evidence, and I will quote the 
passage in the course of the evening. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I will leave 
the hon. Member to vindicate himself 
from the Judges, and will pronounce no 
opinion upon that. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: You ought to 
have examined the evidence before 
quoting it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: In order 
that the matter may be perfectly clear, I 
may repeat that’ the statement made in 
the Report is that Mr. T. P. O’Connor ad- 
mitted that the shooting of land-grabbers 
was an incident of the civil war, which, 
of course, may be involved in the ad- 
mission of an answer to counsel. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: The right hon. 
Gentleman has repeated the passage 
which I admit, taken by itself, would 
involve a very serious charge of reckless 
language against me ; but I contend that 
before he adopted the language of the 
Report he ought to have consulted the 
evidence. I say this, because the charge 
unchallenged would be a very serious 
one against me. Before the Judges I 
was asked a question with regard to this, 
and my answer will be found on page 
38 of Volume IX. I was asked — 

‘*Did you make that speech ?>—Yes. 

“‘Do you wish to give any explanation of it 
yourself ?—The explanation was given at the 
time the speech was made. 

“What was the explanation ?—You have not 
ons the passage, though it immediately follows 
it. 

Here is the passage— 

“T do not state this as a matter of boast or 
a matter of gratification; I state it as the 
horrible, savage, and uncivilised state of feeling 
and of things which English mismanagement 
and English tyranny have brought about.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I stated that 
I was quoting from the hon. Member in 
order to show that he was aware of the 
consequences which would follow such 
action. The paragraph which he has 
now read confirms and strengthens my 
interpretation. He says that he knew 
that these consequences, these horrible 
consequences, would follow. They were 
not to him a matter of boast or satisfac- 
tion ; yet he was going on with the 
course of action which he knew would 
produce these results. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I call upon 
you as a matter of order, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
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to decide on this point. The right hon. 
Gentleman states that I knew that cer- 
tain actions would lead to murder, and 
that I continued that action with that 
knowledge. Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man justified in making that charge ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question is not 
one of order. It is a matter of infer- 
ence on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and the hon. Member can rebut 
the statement when he has an oppor- 
tunity of replying. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: In the second 
place, I say that when the right hon. 
Gentleman charges me with adopting a 
course of action that would lead to these 
lamentable offences. I challenge him to 
give one instance of such action on my 
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rt. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not wish 
to pursue this controversy further, Mr. 
Speaker, but it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that the hon. Member stated in 
this speech that he would put the evicted 
tenants as near their farms as he possibly 
could ; that is to say, that he expressed 
the intention of doing that which he 
knew must lead to bad consequences. 
But when the hon. Member says that 
I accused him of doing ‘things which he 
knew would lead to murder, 1 beg to 
point out to him that what I said will 
not bear so serious an interpretation as 
that. But I do say that his language 
clearly means that illegal practices would 
follow at some time or other, to the 
injury of the tenants who took the 
evicted farms ; and I repeat that, after 
knowing what the results of placing the 
old tenants as near as possible to the new 
tenants on those farms would be, he con- 
tinued to support that course of action. 
I pass on, and direct the attention of the 
House to a speech made by the late Mr. 
Biggar at a banquet given to Mr. 
Parnell, and in which Mr. Biggar re- 
ferred to Hartmann, but from which I 
will not quote unless the House desires 
me to do so. There is also a speech 
made by Boyton, to which reference has 
been made. Boyton told the people that 
they should shoot the landlords as game, 
and that if the police came at night, and 
frightened their wives and daughters, 
they could blow out their brains if they 
had an old musket ora pistol. It was 
said the other day by an hon. Member 
that it was extremely unfair to the hon. 
Member for Cork to make him answer- 
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able for the wild language or statements 
of every person connected with the 
League or on the outskirts of the move- 
ment. Certainly it is. But is it pre- 
tended that Boyton was a person of that 
kind? Boyton was one of the leading 
organisers of the League. He is thought 
of sufficient importance to have his 
speeches reported verbatim ; and I ask, 
is it conceivable that a man like Boyton 
could make speeches of the sort I have 
referred to, speeches which were fre- 
quently repeated, and that attracted a 
great deal of attention at the time, with- 
out the leaders of the League being 
aware of the fact? 1 say it is impossible 
to conceive that hon. Members and the 
whole of the executive of the League 
were ignorant of the character of the 
speeches being made by Boyton and 
others, and, if they were not ignorant of 
them, then they are proved to be guilty 
of connivance with crime. But I go to 
a much more important speaker, the hon. 
Member for East Mayo. Now, Mr. 
Dillon made a speech, not at the time of 
the outrages, not in 1882, but in 1888, 
in cold blood, after the Home Rule Bill 
had been introduced, and after a better 
feeling—as it is said—had sprung up 
between the two countries. He says— 

‘‘I have been for nine years now engaged in 
this struggle, and if any man asks me what 
was it that won, so far as [ could answer with- 
out hesitation—it was keeping the farms empty. 
It the landlords had found it possible, during 
these nine years, to let every evicted farm, 
you would never have had the Land Bill at all. 
‘those who went before us tried good means 
and they tried bad means, too; and there never 
was the slightest success until we hit upon the 
dodge of making it tov hot for the man who 
took his neighbours’ land.’’ 


Now I wish to call attention to that ex- 
pression. Mr. Dillon said that he “ had 
hit upon the dodge of making it too hot.” 
My right hon. Friends on this side of 
the Hovse have complained that the 
charges of which hon. Members opposite 
were acquitted were infamous and dis- 
honouring charges, which, if proved, 
would have shown the hon. Member for 
Cork to be a liar, a coward, a hypocrite, 
and a murderer. Why, what. was the 
charge against the hon. Member for 
Cork? What was the worst of the 
forged letters? It was a letter in which 
Mr. Parnell was charged with having 
urged that some one should “make it 
hot for old Forster.” I remember 
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referring to that in the debate on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, and I said it 
seemed to me it was capable of bearing 
a much less serious interpretation than 
had been put upon it. But if hon. 
Members thought that the charge was 
infamous and dishonouring when it was 
brought against Mr. Parnell, what do 
they think when it is proved against 
Mr. Dillon? Now what is the finding of 
the Judges upon this matter? They 
say— 

“No proof has been given, and we do not 
believe, that there was any intention on the part 
of the respondents or any of them to procure 
any murder or murder in general to be com- 
mitted, and further, we believe that even those 
of them who have used the most dangerous 
language did not intend to cause the perpetra- 
tion: of murder. But, while we acquit the 
respondents of having directly or intentionally 
incited to murder, we find that the speeches 
made in which land-grabbers and other 
offenders against the League were denounced 
as traitors, and as being as bad as informers— 
the urging young men to procure arms and the 
dissemination of the newspapers above referred 
to—had the effect of causing an excitable 
peasantry to carry out the laws of the Land 
League, even by assassination.” 


I do not think that that is a judgment 
which the House will think errs on the 
side of severity. But it is impossible 
that you can deal with some of these 
findings and take no notice of others such 
as this. It is said that the others are of 
less importance ; there is the dissemina- 
tion of newspapers, the indiscriminate 
defence of prisoners, and the payment 
of persons injured in the commission of 
outrage. But these amount to condona- 
tion and connivance ; and I say, therefore, 
that these serious charges, though less 
serious than those of which they have © 
been acquitted, which have been proved 
against hon. Members opposite, cannot be 
passed over without any notice being 
taken of them. But then there is 
another argument. It is said that these 
offences may be proved, but that there 
is palliation and extenuation for them. 
We are told that we ought to take into 
account the wrongs and misery of Ire- 
land, and the valuable result in the way 
of legislation obtained by agitation. I 
am willing to admit the force of these 
arguments, but they are outside the 
present question. I say that the wrongs 
and misery of Ireland might have justified 
agitation—they did justify agitation—and 
even might have been an excuse for insur- 
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rection ; but they cannot justify outrage, 
and it is this that makes the distinction 
between the agitation of hon. Members 
opposite and those of Bright and Cobden 
and the reform agitations. In previous 
years you may have had outbursts of popu- 
lar violence, but never before did you have 
an organised system of intimidation 
leading to crime. I think we are bound 
to make this prot st, and to say that 
assassination and outrage of the character 
described are things which even an in- 
jured people have no right to employ. 
Mr. Davitt has pointed out that his 
hands, at all events, are absolutely clean 
in this matter, and in his speeches and in 
his address to the Commissioners he has 
pointed out that these outrages were not 
only condemnable and were condemned 
by him, but that they were positively 
injurious to the agitation. With regard 
to the argument that we should take into 
account the result, I admit that the Land 
Bill could not have been passed without 
agitation, but I say that it did not need 
crime and outrage in order to pass the 
Land Bill or to back up the agitation. 
What we complain of is crime and 
outrage, and not agitation. Then it is 
said that all these things are ancient 
history,and do not go beyond the charges 
which were made by Mr. Forster in this 
House, or even those made by the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Member for Mid 
Lothian and the Member for Derby. 
That is true, perfectly true, and I believe 
that while every sensational calumny 
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political convictions. Now they are 
made on the authority of a judicial 
tribunal and proved, and I say that it 
will be a supreme advantage of this 
Commission that in the future it will be 
impossible for the leaders of any agita- 
tion, situated as hon. Members below the 
Gangway, to ignore, or to pretend to 
ignore, the consequences of action and 
language which have been conclusively 
proved and recorded against them. 
(5.43.) Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford): 
We who have been accustomed to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s lucid statements. 
and clearly reasoned arguments must. 
have been struck with the evidence that 
he labovred somewhat in the task he has. 
just completed. I should have thought 
he would have addressed himself, if only 
for a few minutes, to the speech 
from the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), a speech for which I 
venture to say everyone who values Con- 
stitutional rights and public liberty will 
thank the noble Lord. I wish the noble 
Lord, instead of contenting himself with 
a written protest to the leader of the 
House, had boldly faced obloquy when 
the Commission Bill wes under discus- 
sion and had spoken openly in this 
House. We, who, sitting here day by 
day, felt that base injustice was being 
done to Colleagues by that Bill, and were 
stung into warmth of language, would 
gladly have availed ourselves of the 
noble Lord’s assistance, and with it we 
might have been able to have done some- 
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supplemented beyond what my right | thing to avert what we believe has been 
hon. Friends alleged has failed, their | a great blot on the history of Parlia- 


original charges have been sustained. | ment. 


Now, the right hon. Gentleman 


But when we made thes2 charges, and | who has just spoken does not seem to be 
asked the House to pass stringent Coer- | very clear as to what it is the Government. 


cion Acts on the ground that these charges | are asking us to do. 


He makes light of 


were true, we did not think they were the Motion of the leader of the House, 
trivial and enial, and if they were not and treats the words of it as of no sig- 


then, what has copasred since that time | nificance whatever. 


tomake them so now? We said then | 
that crime and outrage were illegitimate 
weapons of agitation, and that incitement 
to intimidation, however innocent in in- | 
tention, was wrong. Why should we 
not have the same thing now ; and if we 
are called upon to votz upon these find- 


Sir, this is the first 


_ time, so far as I know, that the language 


of a railway shareholders’ meeting has 
, been brought into.the proceedings of the 
_ House of Commons. I do not know 
‘what, in Parliamentary phraseology, is 
the meaning of the words “adopt the 
Report.” I must go into commercial 


ings, why should we not say so now? undertakings in relation to which the 


There is only this difference between 

then and now. At that time it might 

have been said that these grave charges 

had been put forward by political oppo- 

nents—certainly by persons of different 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 


expression is used to understand its 
meaning. [should like tu ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he were chairman of 
a great railway Company and moved the 
adoption of the Report at a meeting, and 
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that motion was accepted unanimously 
by the shareholders, whether he would 
not consider himself whitewashed in 
regard to every proposal in that Re- 
port, and whether he would admit the 
right of any shareholder at a future time 
to claim that he had not intended to 
assent to any particular item in the 
Report? The leader of the House and 
the Government might have used the 
old-fashioned language, “That this 
Report be entered upon the Journals ;” 
but instead of doing this the Government 
ask the House to commit itsalf to every 
word in the Report. In fact, as the 
noble Lord has said, the Government have 
embarked on an un-Constitutional course 
and must go through with it. There 
has been no Broadhead on those Benches 
revealed by the Commission, and it is 
necessary to put a bold face on the 
matter. We have had trotted out the 
old complaint that the Members from 
Ireland did not denounce outrage, 
and did not assist in the detection of 
crime. On this side we are not going 
to shrink from or to shirk any particular 
in this Report ; where we find anything 
to condemn we will condemn it; where 
we find anything that should be fairly 
urged in palliation of some of the 
offences committed we will urge it. I 
would ask the House in fiirness to look 
back and see whether we have given the 
Irish Members much encouragement to 
condemn crime. Has the Press of 
England ever found room for hearty 
condemnation of crime uttered by an 
Irishman in Ireland? How many men 
in England have ever heard of that 
remarkable statement of Mr. Davitt’s 
condemning outrages on cattle? How 
many men ever heard of it until it was 
brought out before the Commission? 
No. Every word uttered in Ireland, 
Australia, or America, which sounded 
like encouragement to outrage was 
reported, bnt the columns of the Press 
were closed to anything like condemna- 
tion of outrages. No pains were taken to 
discernany brightray that might penetrate 
the dark future of affairs in Ireland. 
The Press of England was closed 
to the hearty condemnation by Irish- 
men of outrage, nor did it cast one 
bright'ray on the dark picture of the 
conduct vf Irish affairs. This was a 
time when the hand of England was laid 
heavily on Ireland ; when Irish Members 
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were imprisoned in the gaols of their, 
own conntry, when they were scouted in 
this House ; and when Parliament was 
engaged in altering its Rules of Pro- 
cedure, with no other object than that it 
might get control over them. It was 
under these circumstances, when the 
hand of almost every Englishman 
and every Scotchman was against them, 
when they had hardly a friend to give 
them a smile or countenance, except, 
perhaps, the hon. Gentleman who was 
formerly Member for Newcastle—it was 
when they were coming fresh from 
prison that they were asked to do, what? 
Why, that which is an unpardonable sin 
in lreland—to turn informers for the 
Government against their own fellow. 
countrymen. It is easy to talk of the 
detection of crime in England, where a 
man employed in such work has the 
whole body of his countrymen at his back. 
But it is a very different state of things 
in Ireland—a sad state of things, deeply 
to be deplored, though it is the natural 
outcome of 90 years of Union and of 
coercion. Though we always denied 
that the Commission could settle anything 
of a political nature, we were prepared 
to take the verdict of the Commissioners 
upon questions which could properly be 
submitted to them. Among those ques- 
tions was the question of the letters, and 
direct charges against hon. Members 
sitting on this side of the House, that 
were capable of proof or disproof. The 
right hon. Gentleman says it was the Irish 
Members themselves whocaused the Com- 
mission, but he forgot to add that but for. 
the publication of the lettzrs in the Z'imes, 
and the conduct of the Government 
through their Attorney General with 
regard to those letters, the Irish Members 
would never have demanded an inquiry. 
Thes2 were the matters which they 
regarded as of vital importance, and on 
which we desired that the Irish Members 
should have an opportunity of clearing 
their character. These were the matters 
which were admitted, at that time, to be 
the principal part of the charge against 
them. I will quote the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who last addressed 
us. He told us in so many words that 
if the letters were successfully proved to 
be forgeries, they would not, in his 
opinion, get the public to attend to the 
finding of many of the other charges. I 
remember my right hon. Friend went 
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very much further than that, because he 
said he did not see why the Government 
should stickle in the matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham said— 

“T agree with the hon. Member for Old- 
ham that these letters constitute the principal 
of these charges, and no inquiry would be 
satisfactory which did not give a principal 
place in that inquiry to an examination into 
the authenticity of these letters. If they 
should be successfully shown to be base 
forgeries, all the rest of the case would be 
So prejudiced that I much doubt whether the 
public will pay much attention to it.’”’ 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Read on. 


Mr. WHITBREAD: I am afraid I 
have not the whole of the speech here, 
but further on the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“What I mean is this. It may be said on 
behalf of hon. Members, ‘We do not want 
this inquiry to last for an indefinite time, and 
therefore we do not want to go into mere 
offences against property, into boycotting, and 
matters of that kind. ‘hey are illegal, they are 
crimes in a technical sense, but they are not the 
Sort of crimes into which inquiry is now de- 
munded.’ Well, excludethem by all means. I 
think matters of that sort would be altogether 
irrelevant to the main object of the inquiry, and 
I do not see why the inquiry should not be con- 
fined to general charges of real importance 
_affecting complicity with crime of hon. Mem- 
bers, and with crime of personal violence and 
outrage.”’ 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Now read 
the next. My hon. Friend has read the 
beginning of the sentence which I 
wished him to refer to, and it ends by 
saying— 

‘*Tf hon. Members below the Gangway say, 
“We shall be satisfied if you-propose to inquire 
into the charges of the Zimes, into our con- 
nivance with crime, into our complicity with 
<rime, into our condonation of crime,’ it 
appears to me we ought not to stickle.” 
That is exactly what we have been 
inquiring into now. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: I was quotingthe 
words of the right hon.Gentleman inorder 
to show that they merely desired inquiry 
into the question of the authenticity of 
the letters which had so struck the 
public mind, not desiring to place the 
hon. Member for Cork and his friends in 
the pillory, to go through an exertion 
which would have taken years of their 
lives, and to be put not only to enormous 
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it? Are we to be content with the 
language that they used, if I remember 
rightly, when they were asked by 
counsel to express some opinion upon the 
question of the forgery? Are we to be 
content to say with them that the with- 
drawal of these letters, and the circum- 
stances under which they were withdrawn, 
speak for themselves? That is a mild 
way of putting it. I must say I think when 
the righthon. Gentleman observesthat the 
language of the Report is equally balanced 
between the two Parties, that he will not 
find two men inside or outside this 
House who will agree with him. The 
language bears hardly wherever there is 
condemnation of Irish Members, and it 
passes light as air over every one of the 
offences which the Zimes has committed. 
Ihave no doubt that the Judges had 
good ground for so treating the matter. 
They treated the charge as against one 
party only. But the House of Commons 
has to direct its mind to both sides. And 
in considering the gravity of the offences 
which this newspaper has committed, do 
let me ask the attention of the House to 
the persistency with which they were 
perpetrated. Was there ever such per- 
sistency in publishing a libel? Were 
ever such pains taken to disseminate 
such foul and scandalous charges? From 
April 19th, 1887, to February 27th, 
1889, two days after Richard Pigott dis- 
appeared, the Z%imes had in the most 
prominent position that advertisement 
with which we are all so familiar— 
“Parnellism and Crime, with the fac 
simile of the alleged letter of Mr. Par- 
nell on the Phoenix Park murders.” One 
would have thought that at least when 
the Commission was appointed, and the 
matter was sub judice, the Times would 
have had the good sense and the good 
taste to cease publishing that paragraph. 
But not a bit of it. On February 16th, 
1889, nine days before the actual disap- 
pearance of the forger, the 7'imes specially 
called the attention of their readers to a 
large page of fac simile letters. Did the 
Times and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men the Z7'%imes’ connsel not know at that 
time that these letters were unreliable 
evidence ? Did they not know at that time 
they could not depend upon them? Had 
they not heard at that time the solemn 
assurance of the hon. Member for Cork 
that the letters were forgeries? Did 
they not know that their own witness 
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dared not go into the box? Yet to pre- 
pare the minds of the public for that 
expert evidence which was to be put in, 
the sheet of fac simile letters was pub 
lished. I think it was malignant that 
they should have continued at that time 
what they had been keeping for two years 
before the public. One good thing has 
resulted from this deplorable case—the 
part of the mysterious, well-cloaked, 
stranger possessed of secret information 
is pretty well played out for one genera- 
tion, at least. I am not quite sure 
whether the offer of the Z'imes is open to 
anyone in .America who will swear 
against the hon. Member for Cork and 
his friends. I am not quite sure 
whether the solicitor for the Z'imes has 
still the loan of that warders’ key which 
enables him to go into any cell of Dart- 
moor or Millbank. But this I do know, 
that if at any future time another set of 
documents is required to incriminate 
public men the world will want answers 
to these questions—“ Where did you get 
them from? How and under what 
circumstances did you get them? From 
whom? When? For how much? With 
what money? Supplied by whom?” Some 
of these questions have been answered in 
the matter of the letters of the Zimes, but 
some remain unanswered, and wil have 
to be answered some day. The Govern- 
ment lie under a very serious obliga- 
tion to the Members for Ireland, for 
it was the action of the Government 
that caused the delay before the letters 
could be proved to be forgeries. It was 
solely the action of the Government which 
prevented these forgeries being exploded 
long before. More than once the 
Government were asked to grant a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and on each occasion 
they replied ‘‘Go to a Court of Justice.” 
Before this Government had anything 
to say to it, this House, as we knew it, 
was a Court of Justice to which the 
humblest of its Members could appeal. 
But you have changed all that. You 
asked the hon. Member for Cork 
to clear himself in a Court of 
Justice. There was something plausible 
in that at the time. Although the 
refusal of the Government amounted to 
withholding from the hon. Member for 
Cork what was his Constitutional right, 
there was at first some plausibility in 
the suggestion that he should betake 
himself to a Court of Law, but after the 
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trial. “O’Donnell v. Walter” such a sug- 
gestion could no longer be urged 
innocently. After that trial it became 
manifest that had the hon. Member 
gone to a Law Court he would have been 
in this position. The Attorney General 
would have opened his whole case 
as to the lettars, but he would have 
declined to produce Pigott. Who would 
have produced the letters showing 
that they came from “the confederate 
of the man Charles Stewart Par 
nell?” Where did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman get that expression from! 
Houston would have been the available 
witness—Houston who received thanks 
for the services he had rendered—and 
he would have told the tale with his lips, 
and with not one scrap of paper in his 
possession to aid him. I ask any lawyer 
versed in criminal practice how the hon. 
Member for Cork could have proved the 
letters to be forgeries when he could not 
have got at the man from whom they 
had been procured? There would have 
been on the one side the hon. Member’s 
unsupported assertion that the letters 
were forgeries, and on the other the 
experts’ evidence and the corroborative 
evidence of your Delaney. The sugges- 
tion that the hon. Member should have 
adopted this course is farcical. And after 
the manner in which the trial of 
“Q’Donnell v. Walter” was conducted, it 
could not have been put forward honestly 
as a proper solution of the question. If 
the mere statement of the hon. Member 
for Cork that the letters were forgeries 
was so likely to find acceptance with 12 
London jurymen, surely it ought to have 
found acceptance in this House. Never 
have I heard a more solemn denial than 
that given in this House by the hon. 
Member for Cork. The hon. Member 
said— 

“TI denounce that letter as an absolute for- 
gery. I never wrote it; I never signed it; 
I never authorised it to be written ; 1 never 
saw it.”’ 

Has that bold and direct denial found 
credence in the House of Commons? 
It has not been believed by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and is it more likely to be 
believed by a jury whose prejudices can be 
appealed t.? To tell the hun. Member for 
Cork to go to a Court of Law was a cruel 
mockery. We heard the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham ask what 
is the difference between a Committee 
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‘ and aCommission. I will tell the right 
hon. Gentleman in two words—where 
the Commission left off inquiring, there 
a Committee would have gone on. I 
say this, that if you are to inquire up to 
condemnation point, and there erect a 
screen beyond which you cannot search, 
and, in addition, if you are to make the 
leaders responsible for the action of their 
most obscure and remot2st followers, 
then I tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
the leaders in the Reform agitation, the 
Corn Law agitation, and every other 
popular movement that has ever taken 
place would not have escaped censure, 
and severe censure. Had a Committee 
been appointed to ioquire into the 
charges made against the hon. Member 
for Cork and his friends it would have 
gone into the circumstances of the time 
and the country, and the whole history 
of Ireland for the last 20 years. It 
would have paid due attention to the 
rejection of the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, and would have passed 
judgment respecting wholesale evictions 
heartlessly carried out. It would have 
recognised that in Ireland there always 
has been a wild feeling of revenge ready 
to spring into action; and that, at least, 
the hon. Member for Cork and his friends 
deserve thanks for having disciplined the 
rugged peasantry of the South and West. 
The 7imes made minute and searching 
inquiry, but I presume they looked at 
all those charges through a magnifying 
glass, until the more heinous they 
appeared the more the Zimes were 
inclined to believe that these letters were 
just the sort of communication the Mem- 
ber for Cork would have written. Now, 
let me say a word ortwo about the 
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action of the Attorne y General. 
I want to know’ what inquiry 
he made? Because his action in 


this had a great deal to do with the 
appointment of the Commission. It 
was the confident tone of the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen, when he said he was 
prepared to prove the whole case that 
he had opened, that the evidence was 
ready when wanted, that made the posi- 
tion of hon. Members on these Benches 
intolerable. I know that the Attorney 
General says now that he was speaking, 
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not hisown opinion, but from instruc- 

tions. I deny his right to speak in this 

House from instructions. The great abili- 

ties and character of the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman have placed him in an 
exalted position, but in this matter he 
has no more right to shelter himself 
behind that plea than I have. When 
we enter these doors we have equal 
rights. There is no distinction of per- 
sons here, and we all speak under the 
same limitations and with the same res- 
ponsibilities, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is as much’ bound 
as I should be bound, to have 
solid ground and justification for 
charges made against his Colleagues. 
It seems to me that the position of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has com- 
plicated the issue very much. At one 
time he is counsel in the case. As such 
I admit his right to speak from instruc- 
tions. But then he comes here, 
and is the Attorney General of the 
Government ; I might say the Attorney 
General of the House, for he is obliged 
to receive instructions from the House 
as well as from the Government. In 
addition to all this he is a Member of 
Parliament, but he seems to have for 
gotten when he made such charges as 
these against some of his Colleagues that 
he was bound to satisfy himself that he 
could prove them. What would be said 
of me, or of any other Member, if I or he 
brought a charge of the grossest corrup- 
tion against the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and when brought to book 
said, “ Oh! a very respectable solicitor of 
my acquaintance told me it was so. He 
said he got it from a man he met in the 
street, but did not know anything about 
him. He told it to me, however, and I 
just p ssed it on.” Should I escape 
under such circumstances the just indig 
nation and severe condemnation of the 
House for adopting such a course of 
conduct? I venture to assert that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has 
absolutely no other rights than those 
possessed by all Members of this House. 
He might have kept silence. I know 
that he was attacked, and that questions 
were asked of him, but if he had meant 
to shelter himself behind the plea of 
instructions, he should have used that 
plea in a Court of Justice, and not on the 
floor of this House. But perhaps the 
experience we have had in this case will 
goalong way towards clearing up the 
difficulty which many of us have long 
seen surrounding the habit of allowing 
the Attorney General to take private 
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practice... Now, I should like to ask what 
is the rule of the Bar about a counsel 
satisfying himself on matters of such 
grave importance? Is it true that, 
in the matter of making such awful 
charges, and particularly against the 
colleagues of the counsel who would have 
to sustain them, it is not the duty of 
the counsel personally to satisfy himself 
that the evidence is sufficient to support 
those charges? I cannot believe it 
is true that a counsel is bound 
only to take instructions from a 
solicitor, and that he is not bound in 
such a matter to make inquiries for him- 
self of those who are instructing him. 
If it were true, I fear that many men 
would hesitate to link themselves with 
the noble profession ; but I am satisfied 
thatit cannot be thecase that counsel is ab 
solved from that duty as completely as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman wishes us to 
believe that he is in this matter. Now 
the Government have been closely con- 
nected with this Commission.. They have 
done all they could to assist the 7':mes in 
this inquiry. Ifthey deny that, I would 
ask them to point to one single step that 
by any possibility they could have taken 
to assist the Z'imes which they have not 
taken, and taken over and over again. 
No; we had the frank admission last 
night from the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that he had done all in his power 
to aid the inquiry, and that he would be 
ashamed of himself if he had not 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I stated last 
night, and I say again, that I did every- 
thing in my power to aid the inquiry, 
and that I gave every facility to the 
Times I legitimately could, and every 
facility to hon. Members below the 
Gangway. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: The right hon. 
Gentleman will, I hope, not think that 1 
am wilfully misquoting him; but the 
words I have given I took from the 
Times this morning, and the right hon. 
Gentleman added that it was the duty of 
every citizen to aid to the best of his 
ability the inquiry before the Com- 


mission. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear. 


Mr. WHITBREAD: But what hap- 
pened before the Commission?» There 
were two parties to the inquiry; which 
party did they aid, and to whom. was the 
aid given ? 
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*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was. given 
to the Commission. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: That statement 
reminds me strongly of: the statement of 
the 7%mes counsel, that he did not make 
any charges. In whose interests were 
convicts brought from Ireland to ’ be 
examined before the Commission? In 
whos2 interests were the files of the 
Home Office ransacked, and the Police 
Inspectors brought away from their 
duties in Ireland and crowded about 
the Courts here? You will have a hard 
task to persuade the people of this 
country that all this was done to aid that 
abstraction called ‘“ the Commission,” and 
that the Government have not done all 
they could in furtherance of the Times 
case against the Irish Members. The 
Government have profited by the forged 
letters and by Parnellism and Crime ; 
and now that the Report has come, and 
the worst charges have been blown to the 
winds, Ministers come down and express 
to the House their immeasurable satis- 
faction that the hon. Member for Cork 
has been cleared of the gravest of the 
accusations brought against him. They 
say that to the House and in the country, 
because they dare not use any other 
language before an audience of their 
countrymen, whether that audience be 
Tory or Liberal. Even the Postmaster 
General has launched out into heated 
language against the conduct of the 
Times ; and the Leader of the House has 
said that he cannot find words strong 
enough to express his detestation of the 
manner in which these lett2rs have been 
published. Again, the Chief Secretary 
has declared that he is ready to use 
language as strong as we like in con- 
demnation of the Times. We do not ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to us2 any 
strong language ; but we ask you to do 
the Irishmen the smallest of even- 
handed justice. You have refused to 
put the expression of your satisfaction 
on paper; all we now ask is that there 
should be some record of these senti- 
ments placed on the Journals of the 
House, and that there should be a formal 
entry on paper of the opinions. which 
have been so repeatedly avowed wid voce 
in the House. 

*(6.42.) Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport): 
Sir 
*Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) ; 
If the hon. Member is not going to move 
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his Amendment I presume he is in order. 
wish to point out that my Amendment 
precedes his. 


*Mr. JENNINGS: [ am not rising to , 


move my Amendment. I propose instead 
to speak on the Main Question, for un- 
expected circumstances have arisen 
which render it desirable I should make 
my statement at this stage of the debate. 
I came down to the House in the expec- 
tation that my Amendment would 
shortly have come up for discussion. I 
must say I was not prepared for the tone 
and manner of the speech delivered by 
my noble Friend. The delivery of a 
speech so hostile to the Government just 
before I was to explain a difficult propo- 
sition to the House has placed me in a 
position of very great embarrassment. 
It is often said out of doors that I de- 
rive my opinions entirely from the noble 
Lord. But occasionally, as on the pre- 
s2nt occasion, I am capable of forming my 
own judgment. My Amendment is not 
framed in a spirit of hostility to the 
Government, whilst it is intended to be 
perfectly fair to the Party opposite. I 
believed from the first that the Commis- 
sion was a mistake, and that the dispu- 
tants should have been left, as other 
people are, to settle their ownaffairs before 
the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
But, the Commission having been ap- 
pointed and having reported, I was 
firmly convinced that it would have been 
better to allow matters to remain as they 
were, and that there was no obligation on 
this side of the House to take any formal 
notice of the Report, and still less to make 
arecord in the Journals of the House. 
Moreover, it has not been the custom in 
this country to pass a solemn vote of 
thanks to Judges for the impartial per- 
formance of their duty. Hitherto, 
learned Judges have performed their 
duties without asking or expecting any 
such certificate of impartiality ; and if 
this precedent is followed, the time will 
come when no Judge's history will be 
complete without a testimonial from a 
political party, certifying to his impar- 
tiality, The Resolution before the House 
is, after all, only a Party Resolution. 
This case is very different from others in 
which Parliament passes a vote of thanks 
to distinguished persons for eminent 
services rendered, for in such cases the 
vote of thanks is the unanimous vote of 


Parliament; but this vote of thanks | 


Mr. De Lisle 
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will be a mere Party vote, and the 
Judges will probably receive it with 
some reluctance. I desire to rise at this 
time because of the speech of the noble 
Lord, which has thrown our proceedings 
into some degree of confusion. The 
noble Lord has a genius for surprises 
and sometimes they take the best of 
his friends unawares. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham raises distinctly the issues 
which I desire to put before the House. 
He asks why the House should be asked 
to express an opinion on certain of the 
charges and leave the others untouched. 
There appear to me to be three sound 
reasons for taking such a course. The 
charges of murder and complicity in 
murder stood out from all the others, and 
must have been intended by those who 
launched them so to stand out. These 
charges were intended to impress the 
popular imagination and to cause a feel- 
ing of horror throughout the country. 
When they were devised it was scarcely 
conceivable that they were not aimed at 
the destruction of a Party as well as the 
ruin of individuals. In the second place, 
there was a marked difference between 
these murder charges and the other 
charges in regard to the penalty incident 
to them. It must generally be admitted 
that if the murder charges had been 
brought home against hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, this House could not have rested 
satisfied with merely entering this Re- 
port upon the Jovrnals of the House. 
The House would have been called upon 
to expel those Members against whom 
those charges were held proved, and still 
severer penalties would have awaited 
them outside. It thus appears clear that. 
if these murder charges had been estab- 
lished, the House would have been called 
upon totakedifferent action from that now 
suggested. Why, then, since these graver 
charges have not been established, should 
not a special Resolution be adopted with 
regard to them? In the third place, 
these charges of complicity in murder 
the only charges which the 
Commissioners investigated on every 
side. With regard to the other charges, 
the Commissioners were restrained, as 
they themselves stated, frominquiring into 
the circumstances of the time, and how 
far these circumstances palliated the acts. 
alleged. This was a serious limitation. 
The state of Ireland, the social condition. 
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of the people, the grievances from which 
they were suffering, the distress due to 
excessive rents, and the confiscation 
of their property—all thes» were circum- 
stances which had to be eliminated from 
the inquiry into the minor charges. 
But in regard to the murder charges, 
there were no restrictions or limitations 
whatever. And in regard to these 
murder charges the findings of the 
Judgesare clearer and more emphaticthan 
on any of the others. Such are some 
of the essential and most striking points 
of difference between the charges of boy- 
cotting and intimidation and the charge 
of base, diabolical, and cold-blooded com- 
plicity in murder. Therefore, I say with 
regard to what the Judges call the speciai 
charges, there are special reasons why 
the House should expressly acknowledge 
that they have been disproved. Let me 
further endeavour to prove this by recal- 
ling to the mind of the Hous? the origin 
of the Commission. The Commission 
was not called into existence because of 
the charges of boycotting and intimida- 
tion. For these offences many of the 
respondents had already been imprisoned 
and punished, some of them severely. The 
hon. Member for Cork was placed on his 
trial in 1881 on charges directly arising 
out of cases of boycotting and in- 
timidation, and it was found impossible 
to secure a conviction against him. 
No, it was not on account of the 
boycotting and intimidation that the 
Special Commission was constituted ; 
it was not appointed to try hon. 
Members on charges for which most 
of them had already suffered. It was in 
consequence of the thrill of horror that 
passed through the country at the 
announcement that letters had been dis- 
covered involving the hon. Member in 
charges much more terrible. We must 
all of us remember the effect of that 
announcement. People talked of nothing 
else. A good many said they had always 
suspected hon. Members of such practices, 
others expressed a hope that the charges 
would be disproved, and sometimes, when 
I listened to this expression of hope, I 
could not help suspecting that it was only 
of that chastened description which en- 
ables us easily to survive a disappoint- 
ment. And since these graver charges 
have been dispelled, I do not find in some 
quarters any great eagerness to congratu- 
late the hon. Member for Cork on having 
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been thoroughly cleared from them. In- 
deed, even now there are some persons 
who suggest that the hon. Member may 
nevertheless be guilty, though the crime 
has not been brought home to him. 
When it is said that there is no dis- 
tinction between the charge of boycot- 
ting and intimidation and that of 
complicity in murder, and that I am 
guilty of a wicked insidious plot against. 
the Government because I seek to draw 
this distinction, I will ask the House to 
recall what were the contents of the 
forged letters and what they purported 
that the hon. Member for Cork had done. 
As for myself, I always avowed my dis- 
belief in those letters, and I long ago 
told my constitnents that I believe the 
leaders of the Party opposite to be as 
innocent of blood as my own children. 
The letters made out the hon. Member for 
Cork to be a cold-blooded instigator of 
assassination ; even Macbeth himself did 
not carry on such a traffic with cut-throats. 
One letter make., him write to a group of 
assassins in an impatient spirit asking 
why they delayed murder. Why don't 
you use the knife and use it promptly ? 
In another he is made to say— 

‘* You undertook to make it hot for Forster 
and Co. Let us have some evidence of your 
power to do so.” 

Can anyone suppose that the allegation 
that such letters were written by a 
leading public man in this country would 
fail to produce a terrible feeling against 
him among the people? Can it be sup- 
posed that the publication of the letters 
was not intended to bring the hon. 
Member to shame and ruin, and to bring 
down his Party with him? In another 
letter to another group of assassins the 
hon. Member for Cork is made to express 
his satisfaction that Mr. Burke had got his. 
deserts in the Phoenix Park, and he is 
made further to suggest that if by any 
chance he uttered an expression of dis- 
content or regret at the crime it was 
only in deference to public opinion in 
England. In another letter he is made 
to send money for purposes which the 
previous letters made clear. And these 
fearful letters were driven home day 
after day by the paper which published 
them with all the skill which ingenuity 
could suggest. You must remember that 
there was not only the production of a 
letter, but there was the production of 





a narrative which made the letter fit into 
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the hon. Member’s life. It was said that 
the hon. Member was released from 
Kilmainham, that he was met by F. 
Byrne at the railway station, and that 
the same evening Lord F. Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke were stabbed to death in 
the Pheonix Park. When all these 
charges were brought against the hon. 
Member, never was a man placed in 
greater jeopardy. The story is so con- 
structed that when once the net was 
thrown over the hon. Member it was 
almost impossible for him to escape from 
it, and it isa matter of constant wonder 
to me that he has been able to escape. 
Though my hon. Friends on this side of 
the House oppose the hon. Member’s 
policy and disapprove his methods, still 
there ought to be some feeling of sym- 
pathy for him on account of the diabolical 
charges of which he has been made the 
victim, and which he has had to endure 
so long. In a thousand forms we were 
told day after day that the hon. Member 
and his friends were the associates of 
murderers and assassins, that murderers 
shared their counsels, and that murderers 
had gone forth from their offices to do 
their bloody work. These were the 
charges which brought the Special Com- 
mission into existence. It is not fair to 
try and smother all of them together 
undera Blue Book. Boycotting, intimi- 
dation, receiving money from Am. rica— 
all these things we knew in 1885, when, 
as we were reminded last night, some 
upon these Benches were not above 
receiving the support of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Party. [“No.”] An hon. Friend 
behind me says “ No;” but I know other 
hon. Gentlemen who have received that 
support, and I do not mind acknow- 
ledging that I received it myself. We 
did not go about at that time asking 
for a Special Commission to inquire into 
the charges. No; we took what hon. 
Members opposite had to give, and we 
swore friendship with them. {[* No, 
no.”| We had a friendship with them. 
Our leaders were friendly with them. 
There was no reason on earth why we 
should not receive the support of hon. 
Members at that time. It was a per- 
fectly honourable thing ; we had no feud 
then. with the Irish Party. We had 
avowed before the country that we 
should endeavour to govern Ireland 
without coercion. We made an honest 
attempt to do so, and there was no 
Mr. Jennings 
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reason why we should not receive the 
support of the Irish Party. They gave it 
not because thay loved us, but because 
they hated our opponents: But what 
amazes me more even than the shortness 
of memory of my hon. Friends is that they 
are prepared to repudiate the fact that 
we had friendly relations - with hon. 
Members opposite in 1885. I neither 
repudiate the fact nor am ashamed of it. 
Our leaders encouraged us to receive their 
support, and under the conditions then 
existing, there was no reason why we 
should refuse it. I, for one, did sincerely 
hope that the days of coercion were over. 
We have lived to see great changes. But 
it is doubly incumbent on any of us 
who in 1885 received the support of the 
Irish Party to protest now against any 
wrong being done to them. I say that 
a Resolution, without any qualifying 
clause relieving those Members finally 
from the charge of complicity with 
murder, will do them an injustice. I 
should, therefore, have been glad if the 
First Lord of the Treasury could have 
seen his way to express something of the 
kind in his Resolution. I think I have 
shown that the Special Commission would 
have never existed but for the murder 
charges. The Commissioners say that as 
soon as the Phoenix Park murders were 
discovered, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and 
Mr. Davitt issued a manifesto earnestly 
denouncing them. They say that the 
hon. Member for Cork and his friends did 
not associate with murderers ; that there 
is no foundation for the charge that the 
hon. Member was intimat2 with the lead- 
ing Invincibles; and they entirely 
acquit him and the other respondents of 
insincerity in their denunciation of the 
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Phoenix Park murders. That is an 
entire acquittal which they may 
receive with satisfaction. But before 


they reached that result they had a long 
and weary road to travel. A charge of 
murder does not sit lightly upon any 
man. However callous he may be, he 
must suffer acutely under such a ¢harge. 
For months these hon. Members were 
forced to go among their fellows with 
this charge hanging over them, and every 
morning their accusers in the Press 
branded them as'murderers and assassins. 
When I look back upon these circum- 
stances I cannot but think that these hon. 
Members are entitled to more satisfac- 
tion and redress than they have received. 
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The Resolution is one in which all That is the view I have taken from the 
reference to these murder charges is first, and which I should have been glad 


carefully avoided. 
not refer to the other charges; but there 
is a special obligation on this House to 
refer to ths murder charges, because 
they brought the Special Commission 
into existence; but for those charges 
we should never have had a Special 
Commission. We now place the murder 
charges exactly on a level with the 
most trivial accusations—on the same 
level as the question whether Patrick 
Ford had sent a cheque for £1,000 to the 
hon. Member for Cork. The right 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) has dealt with the whole 
case to-night in the emphatic manner 
with which he usually settles everything. 
The right hon. Gentleman reminds me 
of the description given by a very 
eminent Member of this House of. another 
Member—he is “a highly superior per- 
son.” His arguments were so superior 
that they required particular attention 
before one could see the point of them. 
We are told that the murder charges are 
ef no more consequence than the 
others. The House did not think 
so when it appointed the Commission, 
and when some persons expected, 
and I am afraid, some hoped, that the 
murder charges would be brought home. 
It is said that regret has b2en expressed 
in the speeches from both sides. It is 
true that some gentle expressions of that 
kind have fallen from the lips of some hon. 
Members ; but in the only permanent 
record which is to remain of this debate, 
the Resolution to be placed on the 
Journals of the House, no word of 
sympathy or regret appears. It is to 
plead for some such expression being 
added to the Resolution that my 
Amendment was placed on the Paper. 
{“Oh!” feom Mr. Lanoucners.| I do not 
know why the hon. Member for North- 
ampton cries “oh.” The hon. Member is 
possessed of so much secret informa- 
tion about everybody that perhaps he can 
explain the mystery of the speech we 
have heard to-night. At any rate, . he 
will have an opportunity of stating 
his views later on. I ask the House 
once more to consider the fact that 
the House itself brought the Com- 
mission into existence, and that it is its 
duty now to acknowledge that the main 
Spring of the Commission was broken. 
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T admit that it does to have urged at greater length and 


with much stronger reasons. But I 
must admit that the course which I had 
intended to take is rendered impossible 
by the observations of my noble Friend. 
I did not put down my Resolution 
originally in a spirit of any hostility to 
the Government, but in a spirit of fair- 
play to hon. Members opposite. The 
feeling of hostility to the Government 
has not proceeded from me, and I decline 
to be identified with the movement made 
thisevening, which isdistinctly of acharac- 
ter which I repudiate. Let there be as 


much criticism of the Government as . 


hon. Members pleas:; I have myself 
made criticisms on one or two occasions. 
But I do not approve of seizing such a 
moment to make a somewhat deadly 
attack on the Government on account of 
its policy, with respect to the Commission, 
from first to last. My disagreement 
with the Government was on the point of 
their Resolution, which I believed to be 
intrinsically unjust as it stood, and 
which I desired to amend. Had I been 
permitted to pursue that course,and move 
my Resolution—[Home Rule cries of 
“ Move”|]—I do not sy I should have 
succeeded, but at least every one would 
have had an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion upon it. The hon. Member 
for the Middleton Division (Mr. Fielden) 
has expressed incredulity of my repudia- 
tion of hostiie intentions towards the 
Government. But the-hon. Member was 
not above asking my aid when he went 
before his constituents, and he was not 
above pretendingto be very muchin favour 
of the opinions which I advocate when 
I was addressing his own constituents. 
There is a considerable Irish element in 
the hon. Member’s constituency, and the 
hon. Member thought it useful some- 
times to have the assistance of one who 
had never assailed the Irish Members. 
But now the hon. Member comes down 
to the House and interrupts me when I 
am asking for simple justice to them. 

Mr. FIELDEN (Lancashire, Middle- 
ton) : I beg the hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; 
I have not interrupted him in any 
shape or form. 

*Mr. JENNINGS: The cries of “ no,” 
at any rate, proceeded from exactly 
where the hon. Gentleman is sitting, 
but doubtless they came from an 
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apparition. I was anxious to place 
upon the Records of the House that 
acknowledgment which others may deem 
superfluous, but which J believe to be 
necessary to complete the Resolution. 
With this statement of my reasons my 
interposition in the debate must close. If 
the evening is to begin with a fierce 
assault on the Government, and the 
Amendment is to be represented as 
having been planned as a deliberate plot 
against the Government, the Party 
which I have always served to the best 
of my ability and power will be iojured, 
and harm will be done. I dissociate 
myself from all such treacherous 
_ attempts to stab the Government in the 
back. I will fight the Government in the 
open on points upon which I differ with 
them, butI will not be led astray by the 
device which has been attempted this 
evening to give a totally fals2 and 
injurious character to this debate. Under 
these circumstances, I beg to decline to 
move my Aimendment. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: In making 
the remarks which fell from me to-night 
at the commencement of the sitting, I 
did so because I felt that they were 
remarks entirely pertinent to the main 
question, and they had nothing whatever 
to do with any Amendment. I felt it 
would be a more proper Parliamentary 
course to make those remarks before 
any Amendment was moved. That was 
the only deadly desire I had towards the 
Government. : 

(7.20.) Toe PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cxapuiy, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Mr. Speaker, the 
debate this evening began with a speech 
from the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill). I must 
say I thought that the speech of the noble 
Lord would have been more appropriate 
on the Second Reading of the Commission 
Bill than at this stage of affairs. The 
noble Lord, too, was followed by an hon. 
Gentleman who is supposed to have more 
or less political association with him, and 
who said that he could not approve or 
support the noble Lord’s speech. This 
debate has been thus landed in consider- 
able confusion ; but I hope that it will be 
possible to continue it with some clear 
idea of the object which we have in view, as 
far as the Government is concerned— 
that is, to place a thoroughly fair and 
impartial record on the Journals of the 

Mr. Jennings 
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House of all the proceedings of the Com- 
mission. The hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Jennings) said something of 
the relations of his Party with the Irish 
Party. I was a Member of the House at. 
the time to which he refers, and he was 
not; and I may know as much as he 
knows of the relations that existed. I 
say emphatically that any understanding 
between the two Parties, any arrange- 
ment between them, or any close associa- 
tion, did not exist. I positively deny it. 
Both Parties, it is true, were opposing 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, and the policy which he 
pursued ; and, as fighting in the same 
cause, and in that sense alone, 
they may have been allies, but in 
no other s2nse whatever. I am glad the 
Amendment has been withdrawn, because 
it resembles the Amendment of the 
Member for Mid Lothian in dealing with 
only one point of this Report. It asks 
us to censure the 7%mes for charges of 
direct complicity with murder against 
hon. Members, which were based on 
forgery. If that had been the only 
charge which had been made, there 
would have been no hesitation in 
accepting either of the Amendments 
which have been before the House. But. 
that was not the case. Many other 
charges were brought forward. Neither 
the Government nor Parliament had any 
more to do with any of these charges 
than hon. Members themselves, although 
Government and Parliament, and es- 
pecially the House of Commons, were 
responsible for this Commission, the 
findings of which, now that its labours 
are concluded, we are bound to take into 
our view and impartially to consider. It 
is seen that while some charges were 
neither proved nor disproved, and while 
some were happily entirely disproved, 
yet, with respect to others, hon. Members 
opposite have been pronounced guilty. 
We have that information officially before 
us, and it is impossible for the House of 
Commons either to shirk or to evade the 
consideration of that fact. We must ask, 
are. the charges proved against hon. 
Members of a character and gravity to 
deserve our condemnation, or are they 
not? If they are, then it is no palliation 
of them whatever to urge that hon. 
Members have been acquitted of other 
offences of which they were falsely 
accused. For instance, if a man is con- 
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victed of perjury, his position is no whit 
better because it is proved at the same 
time that he has been falsely accused of 
forgery also. That argument applies 
closely to the case of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. If the charges proved are 
held to be charges deserving’ serious 
reprobation, it would be absolutely im- 
possible to accept an Amendment which 
deals with only one point. The hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
said that we had embarked upon an 
un-Constitutional course, and that we 
must go through with it to the end. We 
have every intention of going through 
with it to the end, but we deny that 
it is unConstitutional. If there is 
an offence of which we are guilty, 
the hon. Member himself is no 
less guilty than ourselves; for, sitting 
as one of the oldest and most respected 
Members of this House, and as a man of 
great Parliamentary authority, no one 
is more to blame than himself for not 
having voted against the Second Reading 
of the Bill, if he regarded its acceptance 
as an un-Constitutional courss. The hon. 
Member talks of our denunciation of the 
Irish Party. Does the hon. Member re- 
collect the denunciations which came 
from his right hon. Frieud the Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt)? Neither 
the charges of the 7imes nor anything 
said on this side of the Hous2 can com- 
pare in gravity for a single instant 
with the charges which the Member 
for Derby made some yearsago. They 
have often been alluded to, and I much 
regret the right hon. Gentleman is not 
here just now. He told us the other day 
that he would not stay here to be abused, 
but he must not be surprised to hear his 
language referred to again. The right 
hon. Member for Derby has not only 
charged Irish Members with preaching 
doctrines of treason and assassination, but 
he said he knew of their doing it as one 
who was responsible for the peace of the 
Queen’s dominions. A graver or more 
serious charge was never framed by a 
responsible Minister of the Crown. How 
did the right hon. Member know {it, 
and what was his authority? These 
are things he has been called upon to 
explain, and has never attempted to ex- 
plain. Either these charges were true or 
they were not. At Bath the right hon, 
Gentleman accused the Z7imes of calumny, 
falsshood, and lying, because it made 
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charges less grave than these. Was it 
falsehood, calumny, and lying when the 
right hon. Gentleman made these charges . 
If they were not true, | say that expul- 
sion from the House and from the society 
of gentlemen for ever would not be too: 
severe a penalty for an offence of that: 
kind. If, on the other hand, they are 
true, what are we to think of his present 
position in defending the very people 
whom he had so savagely accused? I 
hope we shall not hear any more cf, 
charges against us on account of our 
treatment of hon. Members opposite, 
when it is remembered what was said 
against them by the right hon. Gentle-: 
man with official knowledge and on his 
responsibility as a Minister of the Crown. 
The hon. Gentleman oppos te said that but 
for the letters there would have been no 
Commission. But what is the result of 
the Commission? It has been that the 
charges which were not true have been 
disproved, and the charges which were 
true have been proved up to the hilt. Is 
not that a result at which even the 
hon. Member himself might feel some 
satisfaction? He asks who has profited: 
by what he calls the assistance 
of the Government. Why, those who. 
always profit; those who are innocent 
profit, and those who are guilty suffer. 
That is the result that might commend 
itself tv any hon. Member. The forged 
letters, he said, were almost the most 
important part of the question; but I 
never thought that they were, never 
for a moment... IF never thought 
for a moment that they would 
be proved. The only time I spoke 
on the question, except a week or two 
ago at Cambridge, was when the Bill 
was in Committee ; and, speaking below, 
the Gangway as an independent Member, 
I assumed, as a matter of course, that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite did not write 
them ; I repeated that on two or three 
separate occasions, and I have reason to 
know that I expressed the opinion of 
several Gentlemen sitting around me, 
Mr. LasoucnErE: No.| What can the 
on. Member know of my relations with 
hon. Memters on this side of the House? 
He cannot know much, and I hope he 
never will. I do not by any means think 
time has been wasted by this debate, for 
by it light has been thrown on many 
matters of great importance which before 
it were by no means clear. We have 
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learned, in the first place, the true cause 
of the great increase of crime in Ireland; 
in the second place, we have had much 
light thrown upon the real character of 
the Irish movement ; thirdly, we have 
learned with some accuracy what are 
the methods by which that movement has 
been mad:> thoroughly effective ; fourthly, 
every man in this House will now be 
able to judge for himself of the danger 
or the safety of relying upon a change of 
opinion which we are told has occurred 
in the minds of the leaders of the Irish 
Party with regard to what undoubtedly 
was the ultimate object they had in view. 
The increase of crime has been traced 
distinctly to the Land League, and 
nothing else—not to the causes which 
have been commonly held up as bringing 
it about. It has been made clear by the 
Chief Secretary that evictions were not 
the vause, and he quoted a passage to 
that effect from a speech by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian. There is 
remarkable evidence on this point in the 
Report of the Judges—evidence which 
places it beyond the region of dispute. 
The right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
with something short of the respect for 
the Judges to be expected from him, said it 
was the most astounding assertion he 
ever heard that the rejection of the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill by 
the Lords was not a cause of the increase 
-of crime in Ireland. A very little study 
-of the Report would have shown that the 
Judges had the very strongest ground 
for making this assertion. How was the 
Bill received by the Irish leaders at that 
time? Speaking with full and complete 
authority on behalf of the Irish Party, 
on November 1, 1880, Mr. Biggar used 
these words— 
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** Now, this Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill was a Bill which I say deliberately it 
was an outrage to the understanding and 
intelligence of the Irish Members and of the 
Irish people to propose a Bill such as was 
-ealled the Irish Disturbance Bill of last 
Session.” 

In the face of that opinion, is it possible 
for the right hon. Gentleman to justify 


his statement that the Judges are guilty 
of making an astounding assertion? I 
am the less surprised at the extreme 
annoyance displayed by the right hon. 
Gentleman; because for years it has been 
the stock argument and favourite excuse 
of the right hon. Gentleman, so far as I 
Mr. Chaplin ae 
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know invented by himself, that the re. 
jection of the Bill was the cause of 
excesses in Ireland. ‘Their real and true 
origin is now finally unmasked and dis- 
closed by a process which is distasteful 
to the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends, whos2 stock argument isshattered 
and scattered to the winds. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that one ground for 
the severest censure of the Z7'imes was 
that it had been careful not to know the 
truth about the forged letters; and it 
would beno injustice to retort onhim that 
he is not less guilty in being careful not to 
know the truth about the cause of the in- 
creasing crime in Ireland. As to the cha- 
racter of the Irish movement, I entirely 
endorseall that fellfrom the ChiefSecretary 
last night, when he said that one of the 
charges against seven of the respondents 
was this—that they joined the Land 
League with the purpose of bringing 
about a s2paration of Ireland from Eng- 
land. I agree with my right hon. Friend 
that the idea of separation is not dead. 
Here, again, I must cail attention to the 
complaint that the Judges did not point 
out the time at which this occurred. At 
page 15 of the Report it will be found 
that the Judges say that the Land 
League was started at a Conference 
which was held on October 21, 1879, at 
the Imperial Hotel, Dublin, when Mr. 
Parnell was elected President, when Mr. 
Kettle, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. Thomas 
Brennan were appointed Secretaries. 
What was the principle upon which that 
League was organised? It was clearly 
set forth in a letter which Mr. Davitt 
wrote to the Secretary of the League in 
1880, in which he said— 

‘*T maintain that it was the complete destruc- 

tion of Irish Jandlordism, first as the system 
which was responsible for the poverty and 
periodical famines which had decimated Ire- 
land; and, secondly, because landlordism was a 
British garrison which barred the way to 
natienal independence.” 
“Qh, but,” says the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian “all this took 
place 10 years ago. These are old 
stories. All that is changed now and the 
idea of separation is altogether dead.” 
But is it dead? What have the Judges 
to tell us upon that point, and let us 
see what Mr. Davitt himself said with 
regard to it in the witness-box. The 
Judges say, in page 31 of the Report— 

‘¢ The actsand speeches of Mr. Davitt explain 
and illustrate the position he had adopted. 
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Still a Fenian in sympathy, if not in actual 
membership, and still actuated by a desire, not 
only to abolish landlordism, but to bring about 
a total separation of Ireland from England. 
. . - He avowed in the witness-box before us 
that the principle upon which he had always 
acted was to make the Land Question a step- 
ping-stone to complete national independence, 
and he concluded, ‘I wish to God I could get it 
to-morrow.’”” 

Does that bear out the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s assertion that the idea of separation 
had died at least 10 years ago? Every- 
one knows the position that Mr. Davitt 
occupies in the councils of the Irish 
Party, and no one can deny the ruling 
and controlling influence which he exer- 
cises over that Party. I confess I never 
heard a statement made in Parliament 
by a man in a responsible position which 
more surprised me than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the idea of spara- 
tion is altogether dead. The Judges 
continued— 


{Marca 


‘‘For this he, in conjunction with others, 

hal created the Land Leagus, and drafted 
its constitution, started the necessary agita- 
tion, and induced Mr. Parnell tu adopt his 
me‘hode.” 
I want to go a little further, because I 
want to get at the grounds upon which 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
made that assertion as to the idea of 
separation being altogether dead. One 
thing is perfectly certain, namely, that 
the idea of separation was alive and 
flourishing not very many years ago. 
My right hon. Friend pointed last night 
to a speech delivered by the hon. Member 
for Cork in 1885 at Castlebar, and I wish 
to point to a sentence uttered by the hon. 
Member in the same year at Cork to 
this effect— 

‘“No man has the right to fix the boun- 
dary tothe march of a nation. No man hasa 
right to say to his country ‘ thus far shalt thou 
go and no further,” and we have never at- 
tempted to fix the xe pius ultra to the progress 
of Ireland’s manhood, and we never shall.” 


Of course, if the hon. Member for Cork 
had said that the idea of separation was 
dead he would have pronounced the ne 
plus ultra, and he would have been 
doing the very thing that he said he would 
not do. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man rely for the accuracy of his assertion 
upon the statements of the hon. Member 
for Cork? If that is so, I must ask 
this question—Is the hon. Member for 
Cork a witness whose testimony can be 
relied upon? In that case I am bound to 
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say that, froma very careful study of 
the Report, it contains nothing that 
would lead us to take that view. 
I regret to find that on more 
than one occasion the Judges entirely 
disbelieved him on his oath. [‘Oh!” 
JSrom Mr. Lazovcuere.] J will give the 
hon. Member the particulars. On one 
occasion the hon. Member for Cork 
made a statement on oath directly con- 
tradicting a statement he had made in 
the House of Commons. These are 
grave. charges, I know, for one hon. 
Member of this House to make with 
regard to another hon. Member, and, 
therefore, it is only due to the hon. 
Member for Cork that I should give my 
authority for making them. On page 71 
of the Report it will be found that the 
hon. Member for Cork stated in his 
evidence that he purchased the Jrishman 
because it was a disreputable paper 
which he wished to get rid of. The 
Judges say— 

**'The Irishman newspaper had been the organ 
of the physical force or Fenian Party, and we 
draw the inference from Mr. Parnell’s purchase 
of that paper, coupled with the manner in 
which it was conducted until its extinction in 
August, 1885, that Mr. Parnell’s object was to 
address his Fenian supporters through that 
medium.” 


That is to say that the Judges disbelieved 
the hon. Member’s statement upon oath 
that he bought the paper to get rid of it. 
I could give more instances of that 
kind, but I am afraid that I am tres- 
passing too much upon the attention of 
the House. Everybody remembers the 
speech made at Cincinnati—the “last 
link” speech. What -do the Judges 
say? I myself heard the hon. Member 
for Cork repudiate that speech as a 
calumny against him. But what do the 
Judges say >— 

‘‘The evidence leads us to the conclusion 
that Mr. Parnell did use the words attributed 


to him, and they certainly are not inconsistent 
with some of his previous utterances.” 


Again, inthe House of Commons on April 
28th, 1887, the hon. Member for Cork 
made a speech, and I beg to call the 
attention of hon. Members to the 
statements made by the hon. Member, 
first in the House of Commons and then 
in the witness-box, so that they may 
judge how far they can rely upon his 
testimony. In his speech he said dis- 





‘tinctly that he had never paid Frank 
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Byrne a cheque for £100 except once, 
many years ago. But in the witness-box 
he said that just before Frank Byrne 
left England he did enclose him a cheque 
for £100 in a letter. Here there are 
two distinct statements—one made in the 
House of Commons and one made on 
oath—which are absolutely and com- 
pletaly destructive to each other. On 
another occasion the hon. Member for 
Cork in the witness-box distinctly swore 
that he had made a statement in the 
House of Commons by which he intended 
and wished to deliberately deceive the 
House. There can be no escape, there- 
fore, from the conclusion that if the hoa. 
Member for Cork thinks it necessary, or 
if it suits his purpose to do so, he. will 
not hesitate to attempt deliberately to 
deceive the House. The Judges came 
to the conclusion that the hon. Member 
did say what was correct in the House, 
but the inference we are compelled to 
draw is that they were also of opinion 
that what he stated upon oath in the 
witness-box was not true. I did not 
desire to enter into this matter, and I 
should not have done so had it not been 
for the distinct challenge of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite. In reference to this point 
I may say that no man has expressed a 
stronger opinion in reference to an at- 
t2mpt to deceive the House of Commons 
than the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, who charact2rised such an at- 
tempt as the blackest and gravest offence 
of which an hon. Member could be guilty. 
In thes? circumstances I should like to 
ask him whether he still thinks that the 
assurances of a gentleman with such a 
ecord behind him are sufficient to 
warrant him in placing in his hands the 
weapon which at any time the hon. 
Member for Cork may use as the most 
powerful lever for the purpose of accom- 
plishing his ultimate ends. The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham has 
referred to-night to the statement of Mr. 
Dillon, that he had at last discovered the 
dodge for making it too hot for a man to 
take his neighbour’s land. And what 
was that dodge? I could read case after 
case, in which the dodge was adopted, 
that would fill the mind of any honest 
man with horror. I will give two in- 
stances. The case of aman named Cronin, 
a tenant of Lord Kenmare, who did not 
even dare to have his rent entered in his 
pass-book. On the night of September 
Mr Chaplin 
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27th, 1881, two men came to his house, 
put the lamp out, and turned his wife 
and daughter out of the kitchen. They 
asked him if he had paid his rent. He 
said ‘‘ No,” and showed them his pass- 
book. This evidently was not believed 
by the men. They ordered Cronin to 
turn his face to the wall, and they 
shot him in the thigh. This was one 
of the means by which Mr. Dillon’s 
“dodge” was made effective. There 
was a case in the year 1884. In Sep 
tember, 1884—-and I want to cite this 
case in particular, because the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
in his speech said these cases did not 
belong to a later period than 1881; and 
this is another and very remarkable 
instance of the want of attention which 
the Member for Mid Lothian has given 
to this Report—in September, 1884, one 
Houligan had taken a farm from whicha 
shoemaker named Kane had been evicted. 
At a meeting of the Killoo branch of 
the League, County Longford, Houligan’s 
conduct was discussed, and John Jago, a 
member of the League, was appointed 
with Kane to assault Houligan. They 
afterwards did so, and Houligan died of 
a blow which he received. That happened, 
as I have said, in 1884, or three years 
after the Member for Mid Lothian said 
there had ceased to be any connection 
between this organisation and crime. I 
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-will’ not trouble the House at greater 


length. I think the bare recital of some 
of these cases is quite sufficient to con- 
vince most people of the necessity 
there was for a full and complete 
inquiry into this matter. I recollect 
the speeches of Mr. Dillon and _ his 
friends, and the manner in which they 
deliberately incited to intimidation, and 
persisted in that cours? knowing what it 
had led to in the past and must lead to 
in the future. I say deliberately for my 
part that I am unable to perceive any 
distinction between the moral guilt of a 
man who, on the one hand, is guilty of 
direct complicity in crime, and one 
who is, on the other hand, in indirect 
complicity with crime. The dif- 
ference is of the most narrow and 
shadowy description. The Member for 
Derby said the other night we do nothing 
but repeat these personal charges, all of 
which are personal insults to the 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. All 
that we do is to recite some of the more 
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salient facts stated in the Report of the 
Commission, and if they involve personal 
dishonour that is the fault of the Gentle- 
men below the Gangway. It is their duty 
and that of their friends to get up and 
dispute them, but so far not one of them 
has attempted to do it. I hope I have 
given some reasons for justifying the 
course which we ask the House of Com- 
mons to take. You may say that we 
ought to have gone further. That is not 
my opinion, and I think there is a con- 
clusive reason. In my judgment it 
would have: been opposed to the letter, 
and certainly directly opposed to the 
spirit, of the Act which created the 
Commission. All we desire is that 
this impartial record shall be placed on 
the Journals of the House, and, when 
that is done, I forone shall have no doubt, 
and I never had a doubt for a single 
moment, of what the verdict of all 
honest men will be. 

(8.30.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I observe that the Minister of 
Agriculture has contributed a valuable 
disquisition on the Tory reading of Irish 
history and of the Commission Report; but 
hisspeech can hardly be deemed a valuable 
contribution to the debate, because the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to forget 
he was addressing the House, and to 
imagine he was speaking to an audience 
of his bucolic followers, who were either 
unable to read or had failed to read the 
Report of the Commissioners. We have 
jearnt simply nothing from the Minister 
of Agriculture, and we may, therefore, 
dismiss his speech as if it had not been 
made. With respect to the hon. Member 
for Stockport, I have not yet discovered 
why the hon. Member did not move his 
Amendment, or why, because the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington pro- 
tested against the Commission, the hon. 
Member should think fit not to 
move an Amendment to prevent the 
First Lord of the Treasury from ratify- 
ing an act which, in the hon. Member's 
Opinion, was intrinsically unjust. But 
though a Tory has failed us, a Liberal 
Unionist will take his place. We hope 
that later in the evening the Amendment 
will be moved by. the prodigal sheep 
from Barrow, who is probably tired with 
the husks on which he has been fed. 
The speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
her for Paddington is, in my opinion, 
an excellent, powerful, and Constitu- 
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tional disquisition ; and I yas 
hear the right hon. MombPoi t/ 
Birmingham reply to the; 

Instead of 






Not a bit of it. 


tracts from speeches formerly made by 
hon. Members from Ireland. I had 
hoped that at this time of the day we had 
got rid of these stale extracts. The 
gentlemen who uttered them would not 
now justify every word they said during 
that period of excitement ; but it is un- 
fair, and a course not likely to unite 
England and Ireland, to be perpetually 
casting these extracts in their teeth. 
Having regard to the respective speeches 
of the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham and the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington, I txink the best 
thing they could do would be to change 
sides in the House. If a makeweight 
were required, we should be perfectly 
willing to throw in half a dozen Liberal 
Unionists. I am surprised that the 
Minister of Agriculture should have 
pissed over the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington without any 
allusion, without a word. No Member 
of the Treasury Bench has yet risen to 
meet his objections to the action of the 
Government from the inception of the 
Commission to the present resolution. 
Considering that the noble Lord was 
formerly the leader of the House, I do 
think some Member of the Government 
should reply to him, unless, indeed, he 
has sunk so low in their estimation that 
they do not condescend to take the 
slightest notice of anything he says. 
In the view of those on this side of the 
House the noble Lord has considerably 
ripened, and I should not be greatly 
surprised, before many years are over, 
to find the noble Lord a good, sound 
Radical, instead of a sham Tory Democrat. 
The question at present is whether the 
House is to adopt this Report or not. I 
hold that the action of the 7%imes in get- 
ting up evidence since the Commission sat 
has been proved to be so utterly 
scandalous that if the Commission had 
known it they would not have made the 
Report we are now considering. I hold 
that it has been proved that the leaders 
of the Government and their followers 
have acted in so extraordinary a way in 





in the aid they have given to the 7imes 
in getting up evidence that no hon. 
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Gentleman opposite can decide on this 
matter with absolute indifference of 
judgment. Indeed, it is almost in 
decent for hon. Members opposite 
t> deem themselves the jury to 
judge and settle this matter. 
I will now call the attention of the 
House to the revelations which were 
made on Tuesday evening by the hon. 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington). Certain 
telegrams were read from Mr. Soames to 
his agent in America respecting a visit 
to Sheridan. It must be remembered 
that at the time Kirby was sent to 
Sheridan the Z'%imes considered Sheridan 
to be a murderer—one of the basest and 
vilest of men. Those telegrams, how- 
ever, proved that the 7'%imes sought, by 
means of a huge bribes, to induce 
Sheridan to produce certain documents 
and to swear to their genuineness. For- 
tunately, Sheridan was not the sort of 
man the 7imes thought him to be. He 
was a more honest man than had been 
believed, and Sheridin simply played 
with the 7imes, and gave them rope 
enough to hang themselves with. I can 
explain to the House what was the con- 
nection of the Government with those 
telegrams. The telegrams showed that 
in the middle of November, 1888, Kirby 
was with Sheridan tempting him. Early 
in December Kirby had left Sheridan 
and had gone to Colorado. On Decem- 
ber 24 Kirby returned to England to 
discuss matterswith Mr. Soames. In the 
middle of December it happened to come 
to my knowledge that the 7'imes were en- 
deavouring to get hold of Sheridan. 
I had a little pardonable curiosity as to 
what was taking place, and, as I had the 
advantage of knowing a good many 
gentlemen in America, I tzlegraphed to 
one of them, in order to see whether he 
would be good enough to observe what 
was taking place. My friend immedi- 
ately started for the West, and at Kan- 
sas City he came up with two of Pinker- 
ton’s men and a man named Jarvis, who 
was a constable employed by the British 
Government. Pinkerton’s agency is a 
great agency in America, and the 
Government employed Pinkerton’smen to 
do some of their work. I gathered that 
there was an interview at Kansas between 
Jarvis and Shaw, another British constable 
who had been sent out to’ see Jarvis. 
Afterwards Jarvis went on and his friend 
Mr. Labouchere 
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followed him, running him down at 
Delnought, which is within a few miles 
of Sheridan’s ranch. I am prepared to 
prove by any amount of evidence that, 
Jarvis, who was a British constable, did 
go to Delnought on the 20th or 25th 
of December. What does this prove? 
It proves conclusively that the Govern- 
ment were aiding and abetting in this 
intrigue to get hold of Sheridan. Kirby 
had left in November, called home to dis- 
cuss the matter with Mr. Soames. What 
do we find? Immediately Kirby left a 
British constable was sent out, had com- 
munication with Sheridan, kept watch 
and guard over Sheridan, letting the 
Times know whether Sheridan moved or 
what he did. He was absolutely in the 
service of the 7imes, although he was an 
official of the English Government. In 
January Kirby returned to Colorado 
Springs, and later on Mr. Birch, a 
solicitor, was sent out to meet him. The 
negotiations were renewed in Novem- 
ber. Those negotiations amounted to 
this— Give us documents that may 
injure the hon. Member for Cork; we 
do not care where you get them ; we 
want them to be fairly good, something 
like Pigott’s letters. We will pay you an 
enormous sum for them” (a sum of’ 
£25,000 or £50,000.) On June 19 Mr. 
Soames telegraphed to his agent— 

“ Has he satistied you as to the value of his. 
evidence and existence of confirmatory docu- 
ments? Reply, and I will then cable definitely. 
Are vou satisfied he is acting straight, and will 
go on board with you? Cable fully.” 

Then on June 21 a telegram was sent to 
Mr. Birch, Colorado Springs, which 
said— 

“Tf he will show you documents, you all 

satisfied of their value as evidence, xnd he wire 
hand them over when transfer mads and money 
paid, you may dispense with written statement. 
till heis on ship. If he will not agree to this, 
it means he intends to sell us. ‘l'oo late to. 
cable money to-day. He gives no reason why 
he cannot do as asked.”” 
What was the answer of the Attorney 
General to this damning evidence against: 
his late client? First, the Attorney 
General said— 

“*T speak now, not on my own behalf, but 
on account of Mr. Walter.” 


It is exceedingly difficult to disentangie 
the dual personality of the Attorney 
General. The hon. and learned Gentle- 





man said that there was nothing which 
‘Mr, Soames or Mr. Walter had done of 
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which they need be ashamed ; and he 
strengthened his opinion by making cer- 
tain statements which were entirely 
incorrect. The Attorney General said 
that Sheridan, having asked £25,000, 
was willing to come down to £1,000, and 
that this offer was declined by Mr. 
Soames. Then another telegram said— 

‘‘Long interview to-day with wife, to-dav 
privately ; she gives positive assurance he will 
go if £1,000 is paid to her at once; thousand 
to him in gold in steamer leaving port ; all the 
rest as cabled.” 
And the “rest” was that his ranch was 
to be bought for the enormous sum of 
£25,000, to be received in England when 
he had given his evidence. It was 
scarcely fair of the hon. Gentleman to sa 
that Sheridan came down to £1,000. He 
should have taken care to see that those 
for whom he spoke gave some sort of proof 
that they were speaking correctly before 
he became their mouthpiece. The 
Attorney General also said that, Sheridan 
having asked £25,000, the negotiations 
were absolutely and unconditionally 
broken off in January, 1889, and that 
they were re-opened by a letter of Sheri- 
dan’s in February. On December 10, 
Kirby, after stating that he had seen 
Sheridan and listened to the proposals, 
telegraphed— 

‘Must return on the 12th.” 


Soames replied— 

“ Court adjourned for five weeks; come home 
at once; I must discuss matters personally 
with you.” 


But no sooner did Kirby disappear than 
Jarvis turned up to keep guard over 
Sheridan, and a short time after Jarvis 
withdrew. Yet the Attorney General 
said that this amounted in February to 
an absolute and unconditional breaking 
off. On the contrary, the negotiations 
went on as before. Now I come to Mr. 
Soames himself, and I am sorry to say I 
shall have to charge that eminent solici- 
tor with something more than inaccuracy. 
My hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) has spoken of 
there being some sort of subornation 
of perjury in this case, but I shall 
show that there was something 
very nearly approaching perjury. Even 
Mr. Soames was ready to perjure 
himself to meet the exigencies of the case. 
Mr. Soames had given evidence before 
the Court in reference to this Kirby and 
Sheridan incident. On December 14 
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Mr. Soames was cross-examined by Sir 
Charles Russell, when he denied that 
Kirby told him he had made an offer of 
money to Sheridan, But on March 14 
Mr. Soames stated, in reply to Mr. Biggar, 
that Sheridan had asked him for £20,000 
to come over, and that he immediately 
telegraphed to Kirby to come back. Now, 
by this answer Mr. Soames intended to 
convey an absolutely false impression 
to the Judges. He _ had _ tele- 
graphed, but after Kirby had said 
he was coming back. Mr. Soames 
sent out Kirby to renew the offer and to 
get what papers he could, and yet on 
March 14 Mr. Soames made a statement 
to the effect that all negotiations had 


Y | been broken off. On April 4 Kirby, his 


own agent, telegraphed from America 
that he was “again with Sheridan. 
Vent, vidi, vici/” I ask any indepen- 
dent Member whether Mr. Soames did 
not convey a false impression to the 
minds of the Judges? In the telegrams. 
there is a most important sentence which 
has not been adverted to in regard to the 
evidence given before the Commission by 
Mr. Soames with respect to Sheridan 
and Kirby. On April 5, 1889, there 
was a long telegram from Kirby, in the 
course of which he said— 

“‘Tf you want to take him (Sheridan) over 
you must amend your evidence as to his refusing 
to accept any sum to go over to make his life 
sure here.” 

“You must amend your evidence.” Mr. 
Soames had sworn one thing to suit the 
exigencies of the case, but as a conditiqgn 
of bringing Sheridan over he was to 
swear exactly the reverse. The nexti 
telegrams were “Cannot make out part 
of cable as to terms,” and “I am sending 
to you by Saturday week.” What was 
then sent, however, does not appear. In 
the telegrams which we have there was 
not the slightest sign that Mr. Soames 
protested against the suggestion of Kirby 
that he should “amend his evidence,” 
and swear precisely the contrary of what 
he had previously said. The Attorney 
General will remember that the Commis- 
sion decided at its first meeting that a 
case should be made out by the Times. 
Apparently the Zimes had been under 
the impression that the witnesses would 
be called by the Commission and 
examined as witnesses of the Commis- 
sion. Now, I wish to ask the Attorney 
General whether it was not the fact that 
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after it came to the knowledge of the 
Times that they would have to make out 
their case they made it known to Her 
Majesty’s Government that they would 
not be able to go on with the case unless 
the Government gave them aid; and 
that the Government did thereupon agree 
to give them aid, or the thing would 
have broken down; and that this was 
the reason why agents were sent to 
Ireland and detectives employed in 
America and elsewhere to do the dirty 
work of the Times. 

Sr R. WEBSTER: I will answer 
the question at onc2. As far as I know 
there is not the shadow of a foundation of 
truth in the statement. I never heard 
of it before, and if any such communica- 
tion were made I was not a party to it, 
nor was I directly or indirectly concerned 
in it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: There is muck 
the hon. and learned Gentleman does 
not seem to have heard of. I have great 
confidence in the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but I have still more confidence in 
the Member for Bury, and I should like 
to hear a similar declaration made by 
that right hon. Gentleman, or by the 
First Lord of the Treasury or the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. I should also 
like to see a Committee appointed to dis- 
cover what really did take place, because 
I suppose it will be admitted that the 
Times was aided and abetted by the 
Government in a most scandalous and 
disgraceful manner. I think the 
Attorney General has been improperly 
used in this matter, and put by these 
men to very base uses. Indeed, I think 
we ought to append to the Motion of the 
First Lord of the Treasury some declara- 
tion that we protest against our learned 
Colleague’s being treated so scandalously 
as he has been. For my own part, I con- 
sider that this debate has been exceed- 
ingly useful. We have had a valuable 
speech from the late leader of the Tories, 
and a still more valuable one from the 
Chief Secretary. Nothing, in my belief, 
will do us greater good in the country 
than the latter’s speech, for there is an 
ungenerous tone about it which will be 
indignantly repudiated by the electors. 
The right hon. Gentleman went hammer 
and tongs for the 7'imes, and associated 
himself with the 7imes. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty did the same thing the 
other day ; and I feel sure that in the 

Mr. Labouchere 
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not expect a victory here. Our tribunal 
is outside, and already there have been 
indications of what the decision will be. 
You may vote down the Amendment of 
the Member for Mid Lothian and carry 
the Resolution of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, but you cannot vote down the 
St. Pancras election, or alter the figures 
in Lincolnshire. Even the most stolid 
Tory opposite must siy to himself, “I 
will make hay while the sun shines, and 
remain here as long as I can, because 
when there is a General Election the 
place that knows me now will know me 
no more.” 

*(9.15.) Mr. DE LISLE: With 
a painful sense of duty to my consti- 
tuents, to my country, and to Catholic 
Christendom, I rise to move _ the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 
I do so in response to that solemn 
appeal address2d to Members on this 
side of the House about a week ago by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. He addressed us in 
authoritative and earnest tones as men, 
as Englishmen, and as Christians, to vote 
in this matter as our consciences dictated, 
and notas Members of a Political Party. 
With renewed assiduity I, to the best of 
my ability, studied the Report and the 
evidence placed before us by the Commis- 
sion, which I had closely followed during 
its daily progress, and I came to the con- 
clusion that in response to the appeal 
made I could not do less, though 
I might have done more, than move this 
Resolution. I cordially admit that the 
Amendment, as proposed by HerMajesty’s 
Government, would, to my mind, be all 
that could be desired provided that it 
had been accepted in the spirit in which 
it was proposed to the House. The 
Motion which stands in the name of 
my right hon. Friend is of the 
nature of an Kirenicon, and expresses 
the wish that, so far as it is possible, 
bygones should be bygones, and that this 
House should look forward toa more peace- 
fuland more generous future. But it has 
not been accepted in this spirit. A whole 
week has elapsed in the discussion of 
this great question, and during that time 
the utmost endeavours have been 
made to make Party capital and to 
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autumn hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
again and again tell their constituents 
that the Zimes did, on the whole, a most 
laudable and a most useful work. We do 
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give a Party complexion to the’ vote 
we shall give to-night. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, no doubt, thought it expedient, 
as far as they possibly could, to make the 
Division a Party one, and no doubt they 
have succeeded. The vote which will be 
given tonight will not be looked 
upon as the voice of the House of 
Commons. No doubt it will be con- 
sidered in the country to be the expres- 
sion of the Tory or Unionist majority, 
and it will not add to the authority 
which the Report of the Commission 
possesses of itself. The Resolution which 
I wish to propose is this :— 

‘¢ And this House deems it to bea duty to 
record its reprobation of the true charges of the 
gravest description, based on private and public 
documentary evidence, which have been proved 
against Membeis of this House and other 
persons; and while declaring its satisfaction at 
the exposure of twin conspiracies, the one 
treasonable and the other criminal, to which 52 
Members of this House have been parties, this 
House expresses its profound sorrow for the 
wrong inflictei and the suffering and loss en- 
dured by the loyal minority in Ireland through 
a protracted period by reason of these acts of 
flagrant iniquity.”’ 

It may be urged as an objection that my 
language is too verbose. That is a point 
I am not concerned to discuss now. 
It is the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian ; 
but the facts, they are the facts proved 
by the Commission. [I will now give 
my reasons why I entirely agree with 
the Motion of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), as far as it 
goes, and then, if the House will 
have patience with me, I will briefly 
give my reasons why I consider it 
my duty to add the Amendment which I 
propose. I think it right that we should 
thank the Judges for their just and 
impartial conduct in the discharge 
of difficult, duties which they were 
not bound to have accepted, and I 
have no doubt they accepted them with 
reluctance. Secondly, I support the 
original Resolution because it places on 
record a true and impartial history of 
the Home Rule movement from the year 
1877 to 1885. I daresay there are hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who think that the 
history unfolded in these 150 pages is 
not an impartial history. But I am glad 
that we have now a document before us 


‘of such commanding authority that 


those of us who desire to say 
nothing but the truth, we may con- 
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fidently appeal to. It is a histqry.of the 
agitation, and gives facts which are not 
controverted ; it is a source of knowledge 
to which we van confidently apply when 
we desire to put this matter before our 
constituents. I support the Resolution 
also because it appears to me a natural 
complement of the vote I gave when the 
Special Commission Bill was before the 
House ; I voted then in the hope that 
the truth would prevail. The speech of 
the noble Lord (Lord R. Churchill) is 
one that would have been more applicable 
to that Second Reading debate, and why 
it should be made now I do not under- 
stand. The work of the Commission has 
been successful; it unmasks the history 
of a great wrong, and there are other per- 
haps political reasons why we should re- 
joice that the Commission has issued this 
Report, and why we should have the 
Report recorded on our Journals. But I 
will not now refer to these in detail. 
There is another reason why I shall be 
glad to have the Report enrolled in the 
Journals, and it is a reason that hon. 
Members opposite should sympathise 
with. The Report has demonstrated the 
falsehood and injustice of many of the 
most important charges levelled against 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I am very 
glad, indeed, that the insincerity with 
which the hon. Member for Cork was 
charged when he denounced the crime 
of the Phoenix Park murders, which the 
Jac simile letter attributed to him, has 
been established to be without founda- 
tion, and I am, indeed, glad that the 
villainy of Pigott has been unmasked. 
We Conservatives as a body knew no- 
thing whatever of Pigott ; his existence 
even was quite unknown to most of us. 
Hon. Members must remember that he 
graduated in the school of Nationalism, 
and never was in contact with the 
Conservative Party. We knew no- 
thing of him; I do not think that 
even the Times knew anything of 
him until he presented himself with 
the documents, which, though they 
turned out to be forgeries, were believed 
at the time to be true. Yet another 
reason why I rejoice that this document 
is to be enrolled on the Journals of the 
House is that it sets the seal of the 
British Parliament upon a document 
which has had a vast influence in favour 
of law and order in Ireland. It will be 
remembered that some years ago I, with 
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others, denounced the teaching and the 
action of some of the Catholic Bishops 


and clergy in Ireland, and said that that 
teaching had a direction and tendency 
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not only destructive to the peace of the‘ 


realm, but that I was convinced that it 
was destructive of a far higher and more 
vital interest—the Catholic faith. <A 
Papal Mission was sent to Ireland to 
examine the morality of proceedings then 
more or less receiving the sanction of the 
Catholic clergy in Ireland. ‘That Papal 
Commission collected evidenc2, and Mon- 
signor Persico returned with his Report 
to Rome. That collection of evidence 
has never been published, but it has 
resulted in the issue of a document 
known as the Papal Rescript, and in that 
Rescript it is distinctly laid down that 
those who listen to the voice and 
authority of the Church must regard the 
Plan of Campaign, and the practice of boy- 
cotting, as not only illegal but immoral. 
I will not proceed further on this matter, 
but will briefly give the reasons why, 
agreeing as I do with the original Resolu- 
tion, I felt it my duty to add the rider 
of which I have given notic:. It will be 
remembered that two years ago the 
p2rsistency and courage of the Junior 
Member for Northampton compelled the 
House to recognise the right of Atheism 
to appear here with the sanction of «n 
affirmation instead of the oath. I pro- 
tested against the innovation. How 
could I do otherwise asa Tory? But I 
must admit a Tory is an anachronism in 
this House, but I wake my protest so 
far as I can again on this occasion. It 
was urged, why keep up the empty form 
of an oath when a man says it means 
nothing, and is not in any way binding 
upon his conscience. But I urged that 
to abolish the oath was to divorce reli- 
gion from morality, to divorce religion 
from morality was to sap the foundations 
of society, and to sap the foundations of 
society was to prepare the downfall of 
England, And now within three years 
we have got to this: that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who support the Unionist 
Party are obliged to confess that in 
this House the crime of treason 
is a matter of no _ consequence ! 
Why keep up the form of the promise of 
allegiance, then, when you allow Gentle- 
men to come into this House and to make 
a declaration which, by their actions, you 
must recognise to be hypocritical? I may 
Mr. de Lisle 
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be asked why, in framing this Amend- 
ment, I was not able to admit words 
having the same cffect as the Amend- 
ment of which the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Jennings) gave notice. I 
entirely sympathise with those who would 
wish to put on record that Members of 
this House have been grossly maligned ; 
but when I look at the findings of the 
Commission I cannot see how we can do 
what is suggested. The main charge 
made against the Members of the Irish 
Party was that they had been directly or 
indirectly concerned with murder. That 
is true, but the Commissioners do not 
lay the blame of that charge on the 
Times newspaper. On the contrary, they 
throw back the blame upon the heads 
of hon. Members opposite themselves. 
The Commissioners declare— 


‘* We may say at once that the charge that 
the respondents, by their speeches or otherwise, 
incited persons to the commission of murder, 
or that the Land League chiefs based their 
scheme upon a system of useassination, has not 
been substantiated. No proof has been given, 
and we do not believe that there was.any in- 
tention on the part of the respondents, or any 
of them, to procare any murder, or murder in 
general, to be committed,” 


But what do the Judges go on to say 1— 


“But while we acquit the respondents of 
having directly or indirectly incited to murder, 
we find that the speeches made, in which land- 
grabbers and cther offenders against the League 
were denounced as traitors and being as bad as 
infurmers—the urging young men to procure 
arms, and the dissemination of the newspapers 
above 1eferred to—had the effect of causing an 
excitable peasantry to carry out tue laws of the 
Land League even by as-assination.”’ 

That appears to me to be the clearest 
proof, that, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, it is to the seditious 
speeches that the responsibility for these 
charges must be thrown. That is the 
source from which these calumnies 
sprung. If hon. Gentlemen made these 
seditious speeches it is upon their own 
heads that the responsibility must rest. 
There is not a word here about the 
forgeries of Pigott having anything what- 
ever to do with the charge of murder 
levelled against them. On the contrary, 
there is evidence that these forgeries 
were merely the foundation for the 
charges of insincerity brought against the 
hon. Member for Cork. I may say that 
I have never circulated the later editions 
of Parnellism and Crime among my con- 
stituents, containing the forged letters. 
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I have only circulated the second edition, 
and I believe the vast majority of Mem- 
bers of this Hous2 have only circulated 
that edition. And now, Sir, I have 
moved an Amendment which, I pre- 
sume, will not receive the support 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
respectfully submit that it is a proposi- 
tion which might most properly be 
accepted. The honour of this House is 
at stake. The greatest offence which has 
been committed is not an offence against 
an individual only. It is an offence against 
this Hous2, committed within the walls 
of this House, and in the presence of the 
Speaker. Perjury on the floor of this 
House—that is the offence committed 
by eight of these Gentlemen, and that is 
why I have thought it right to add 
this censure to the Motion of the 
leader of the House. There is another 
point. It has been pointed out that it 
is a deadly crime to publish a calumny 
even when those who publish it 
believe it not tobeacalumny. No doubt 
it is a very serious thing even to calum- 
niate in that way. But thatare we to 
think of years of political action, persisted 
in with knowledge of its effect, which 
have brought about the murder of 98 
humble citizens of Ireland, and 146 
attempts to murder, which the Com- 
missioners say in their Report were 
brought about by seditious speeches and 
writings, and by organised intimidation, 
when those who engaged in this course 
of action were conscious that it led to 
these lamentable results? The words I 
have borrowed from the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
are not too strong to express our 
condemnation of political action of this 
kind. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) reminds me of another great 
figure of contemporaneous history whom 
I happened to have the honour of know- 
ing, and who rose to great eminence as an 
ecclesiastic in the Catholic Church. Late 
in life he abandoned his convictions, and 
so became, in the unchangeable records 
of that immortal and indefectible insti- 
tution, a fallen star. I allude to Dr. 
Déllinger. Similarly the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
rose to a high place in the service of this 
country, and became the leading power 
among English statesmen. In his latter 
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days he also abandoned all the convictions 
of his early life. He has become a 
fallen star, but he has succeeded in 
carrying with him in his fall a very con- 
rsiderable portion of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. To recall a saying of Macaulay’s, 
the right hon. Gentleman possesses a vast 
command of a mystic kind of language, 
by which he first deludes himself, and’ 
then his hearers! You say that you have 
the people on your side, and that you will 
appeal to the people. I say that we will 
also appeal to the people; and if the 
people do not give us their support, we 
will appeal—to paraphrase the words of 
Luther—da populo maie informato, ad 
populum melius informandum—from the 
people badly informed, to the people to be 
better informed—and as an instrument 
for the better information of the people, 
as a proof, a historical and political de- 
monstration, of the wisdom of our counsels 
and the rectitude of our purpose. I 
know of no document so valid, no 
authority so powerful, as the findings 
which are contained in this Report, 
the substance of which I have con- 
densed in the words of my Amend- 
ment. 


Major RASCH rose. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member rise to second the Amend- 
ment ? 


Masor Rascu: No, Sir. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There teing no 
seconder, the Amendment falls to the 
ground. 

(9.45.) Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR 
(Liverpool, Scotland Division): I am 
rather relieved that the forms of 
the House have emancipated me from the 
necessity of answering the extremely 
formidable array ofarguments which have 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman, and I 
think the hon. Gentleman will not, 
therefore, accuse me of any discourtesy 
if I allow his speech to falljinto the limbo 
of unsupported facts to which his 
Amendment has been relegated. I will 
only mention one part of his speech. The 
hon. Gentleman claimed ’credit to him- 
self and some Members of his Party for 
n+ having circulated the edition of 
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Parnellism and Crime which contained 
the forged letter. I am perfectly willing 
to accept the stitement of the hon. 
Gentleman as true as regards himself, 
but I shall presently have to allude to 
the circulation of the forged letter by 
itself by several Members opposite for 
Party and electioneering purposes. But 
I do not s2e any particular merit in what 
he claims. In the pages of Parnellism 
and Crime, apart altogether frum the 
forged lettzr, there are calumnies as foul 
and as odious as the forged letter. For 
instance, there is that horrible passage 
as to murderers sharing the counsel of 
the Irish Members, going into the rooms 
occupied by the Irish Members, passing 
from those rooms to commit murder, and 
returning to the rooms after murder had 
been committed. There is also the 
suggestion that at the interview between 
Frank Byrne and the leader of the Irish 
Party and the Member for Longford, the 
particulars of the murders that took place 
on the 6th of May afterwards were 


arranged. Therefore, I do not see it 
advances the cause of the hon. Gentle- 
man a bit tosay he has not circulated the 
forged letters, because in Purnellism and 
Crime, apart from the forged letters, 
there are calumnies which the Com- 
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missioners have properly condemned, 
and as a propagator of those 
calumnies, the hon. Gentleman 


owes an apology to the hon. Gentlemen 
on this side. Now, I will only allude to 
a personal matter to which attention was 
called by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, who 
followed the Commissioners in extract- 
ing from a speech of mine in America 
one passage which totally falsified the 
meaning of the whole of the speech. I 
told the truth when I said I had forgotten 
all about the speech. If I had bzen told 
that I had made the observations, 1 might 
with perfect truth have denied having 
made them. _ They were not made in the 
midst of an excited population in Ire- 
land, and I justify every word I said. 
Before the Commission I was asked for 
an explanation, and I said, “ You have 
not read the passage which immediately 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor - 
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follows it, which gives an explanation ;” 
and I pointed out that it was a gross 
misrepresentation of the passage to say 
it was either an incitement to the com- 
mission of crime, or anything of the 
kind. I said I believed the statement 
to be true, that if 10,000 persons were 
put in the possession of 10,000 farms 
from which 10,000 farmers had been 
unjustly evicted, then it would be a 
source of danger, of crime, and of outrage. 
What sensible or rational man can doubt 
that if a large tract of country was 
cleared of 10,000 people the taking of 
the evicted farms would subject the 
country to the danger of crime and dis- 
turbance and outrage? Now, one of the 
charges I shall make, and make good, is 
that there was an alliance between Mem- 
bers on these Benches and the Tory Party 
at the time when we were alleged to be 
committing these crimes, but before I 
come to my proofs of that I would like 
to quote one or two passages in support 
of that contention from the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham himself. In the 
beginning of December, 1883, there was 
a very remarkable debate in the House 
of Commons. The debate was initiated 
by the fact that James Carey had been 
put into the witness-box in Dublin, and 
had given information with regard to 
the Phoenix Park murders. At that 
time the present Under Secretary for 
India (Sir J. Gorst) was the legal Mem- 
ber of the Fourth Party,and he pro- 
posed an Amendment to the Queen’s 
Speech, denouncing the Government. 
In the course of his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman made some allusion to 
James Carey and the Member for West 
Birmingham ; indeed he accused the 
Member for West Birmingham of base- 
ness as great as that of James Carey, 
and the other persons engaged in the 
Phenix Park murders. James Carey 
said there was a “ No. 1 ” in the Invin- 
cible conspiracy, and the right bon. Gen- 
tleman said-— 

“His belief was that there existed at. that 
time a sort of inner circle within the Cabinet 
very much in the same way as an inner circle 
of the Invincibles existed in the Land League, 


and he believed, oo, that the inner circle of the 
Cabinet had also its ‘No, 1.'” 


And the “No.1” to whom he alluded. 
was the Member for West Birmingham, 
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whom he thereby compared to the 
founder and the organiser of the assassi- 
nation society in Dublin. I will now 
give you the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Chamberlain’s) opinion of the 
Tories. He called attention in a speech 
at Hackney to a cireular just issued by 
the Conservative Association as to the 
number of Irish voters in Engli~h con- 
stituencies, especially with a view to 
finding out whether there were sufficient 
Irish voters to turn the scale against the 


Liberal candidates. He also called atten- 
tion to the fact that after the Tory Party 
came into power the very first thing 
they did was to grant that inquiry into 
the Maamtrasna executions which had 
been refused by the Liberal Government. 
He described the action of the Tory 
Government as the Maamtrasna alliance. 
Iast night the Chief Secretary was 
very eloquent upon our attack on Lord 
Spencer. I am glad to find the Chief 
Secretary has raised himself to some 
appreciation of Lord Spencer ; it was not 
always so. Now, in his speech at Hack- 
ney the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham made 
it one of his strongest charges 
against hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that while they supported the policy 
of Lord Spencer in office, they 
had no sooner got on the Treasury Bench 
than they denounced the very man they 
had been supporting for years— 

‘‘In pursuance of a compact they had made 
with the Parnellite Party—in pursuance of this 
bargain, for which they were called upon to pay 
a price, ‘their leaders got up in the House of 
Commons the other day and separated them- 
selves ostentatiously from Lord Spencer, and 
any approval of his administration. I say 
even by this one act the Tories have done more 
to lessen the authority of the law in Ireland 
than all the Radicals have said and done 
during the past five years, we might almost say 
than all the Nationalist Members ever have 
said or done, because the effect of the Tory 
action has been to show that the maintenarce 
of law and order is not a matter of principle, 
is not a matter of conviction, is not a matter 
even of State policy, but is a matter of the 
meanest Party interest and Party considera- 


tion 


That was the judgment of the Member 
for West Birmingham on the Tory Party 
in 1885. But the virtuous Member for 
West Birmingham also said— 
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“ The ¢onsistency of our public life, the 
honour of political controversy, the patriotism 
of statesmen which should be set above 
all Party considerations—these are the things 
which in the last few weeks have been 
profaned ard trampled in the mire by this 
crowd of hungry office-seekers who are now 
doing Radical work in the uniform of Tory 
Ministers. After a speech of mine the other 
night a Member of the House of Commons 
came up and said,‘ My dear fellow, pray be 
careful what you say, forif you were to speak 
disrespectfully of the Ten Commandments I 
believe Balfour would bring ina Bill to-morrow 
to repeal them.” 
That, in 1885, was the right hon. Gentle 
man’s opi ion as to the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. I think I have 
devoted as much attention as is necessary, 
if not more, to the Member for 
West Birmingham, whom I will not 
dignify by calling an extinct volcano, 
but simply an exploded fusee. Every 
one will have observed that the 
tone of this debate has very much 
changed since the start. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, indeed, made a speech to which no 
objection could be taken except that of 
its portentous solemnity. It was moderate 
and kindly in tone, and was in keeping 
with the speeches made by the right 
hon. Gentleman earlier in the Session, in 
which he freely condemned the action of 
the TZimes. But tie speeches which 
followed from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own side, instead of being an apology for 
the offences of the Zimes, have been a 
repetition, and, in many cases, an aggrava- 
tion, of those offences. But before I 
deal with that I want to challenge the 
Attorney General. My hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast has made charges 
against him of which he has not given 
anything like an adequate denial. Now, 
is it the fact as stated, not only by my 
hon. Friend, but by the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington, that the Govern- 
ment packed the tribunal? [An hon. 
Member : Certainly not.] The Attorney 


General has never ventured to deny that: 
the names of the Judges were never 





given to my hon. and learned Friend the ~ 
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Member for Hackney before they were 
put in the Bill, although they were 
promised to him. Was not that packing 
the jury ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The names of the 
Judges were furnished by me to the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
before they were put in the Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The First 
Lord of the Treasury has made that 
statement for the first time, long as this 
controversy has been going on. The 
Member for Mid Lothian is not present, 
but a trusted Colleague of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s (Mr. J. Morley) is, and he 
does not give any sign of assent to the 
statement. I now ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury did he give us any oppor- 
tunity of saying a preliminary word in 
the matter of the choice of the Judges ? 
Will he deny that when he appointed 
the Judges he knew that every one of 
them was a political ally of his own. 
(Mr. W. H. Suitu shook his head] A 
shake of the head is no denial. I say it 
was notorious that each member of the 
Commission was either a Liberal Unionist 
or a Tory, and therefore a political ally of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Again, no 
answer has been given to the charge of 
the Member for Belfast that there are 
drafts in existence of the Commission 
Bill, with alterations and interlineations 
in the Attorney General’s handwriting. 
Does the hon. and learned Gentleman 
deny that ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I denied it on the 
spot last night. I said that as far as I 
know there is no such thing in existence, 
and certainly I have not the slightest 
recollection of it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: My hon. 
Friend did not say these drafts were in 
existence ; probably they have been des- 
troyed. | What the Irish Members want 
to know is, had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman anything to do with the 
terms of the Bill which appointed the 
Commission [Sir R. Wessrer shook his 
head], or was he called into the Cabinet ? 
[Sir R. Wersrer indicated that he was 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
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not.] The excuse made for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman last night was very 
different from the attitude he himself 
assumes. The declaration of the Chief 
Secretary was that if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had had anything 
to do with the Commission Bill he had 
acted as agent of the Cabinet. So that we 
have the extraordinary pretence set up 
that the Attorney General can be at the 
same time agent of the Cabinet, counsel 
for the Times, and be concerned in the 
framing of the Bill for the trial of the 
case of his clients. Isay a more flagrant 
case of injustice and want of fair play has 
never before occurred in the most heated 
and venomous controversy in this House. 
Of course, as an hon. Friend reminds me, 
the Attorney General as first Law Officer 
of the Crown is bound, by his very func- 
tions and duties, to give advice on all 
legal questions to the Cabinet, so that we 
have this monstrous state of things, that a 
gentleman having the fee of the Z'imes 
in his pocket is the adviser of the 
Government in an “impartial” inquiry, 
in which the Government stands equal 
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between the Z7%mes on the one hand and 
the Irish Members on the other. I 
invite answers to these questions when 
the time comes for reply to be made. No 
one attempted to deny the charges when 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
ton made them to-night—nc one denied 
that the Government had appointed a tri- 
bunal consisting of their political friends to 
try their political opponents. The statement 
has been made that the Tory Party oppo- 
site have never attempted to make Party 
capital out of the forged letters, but the 
fact is that for two years they have been 
the leading stock-in-trade of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
Chief Secretary, who seems convinced 
that he has only to make a mis-statement 
audaciously and confidently enough to 
obtain credence amongst a section of 
Members at least, denied that capital 
had been made out of the forged letters. 
Why, we produced in this House a 
document containing a fac simile of the 
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letters, which document had been distri- 
buted at the Taunton Election, and partly 
helped to secure the return of the Tory 
candidate ; and the Attorney General 
was confronted by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby with a passage from his 
own speech on the Second Reading of the 
Commission Bill, in which he himself 
brought forward the forged letters as 
an argument in support of the Second 
Reading. I donot know whether I am to 
hold the Government responsible for the 
utterances of so humble a Member of 
their Party as the Under Secretary for 
War, but as we are held accountable for 
Scrab Nally I suppose we have a right 
to hold the Government accountable for 
this official. He declared that the letters 
were genuine, and he did so for the 
purpose of making political capital. I 
say deliberately that for nearly two 
years the forged letters were the leading 
stock-in-trade of the Conservative Party. 
I have said the charges against us 
have been repeated and have been 
aggravated. Let me give some proofs 
of that. The Member for North 
Antrim (Sir C. E. Lewis) declared 
that if all the books of the Land League 
had been in existence every charge 
which the Commission had declared to 
be disproved would probably have been 
substantiated. The Attorney General, 
again, an artist of high colour, sometimes 
even aggravated the original charges of 
the Times. He actually, the other night, 
referred to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork as having sympathy with 
dynamite. What is his proof? I say it 
is a most scandalous thing that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman on the morrow 
of his discomfiture in regard to the 
Pigott forgeries should have the face to 
come down here and repeat or invent a 
new charge against my hon. Friend, 
which I say is absolutely and completely 
without foundation. And now I come 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James). He was even 
worse than the Attorney General, for 
what did he say? He said that the 
cash book had been removed from the 
Land League Offices in Great Britain. 
Well, I am the President of the National 
League Organisation in Great Britain, 
and have been so for many years, and I 
was officially connected with it under my 
hon. Friend the Member for Longford 
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(Mr. J. MCarthy). This cash book 
was kept to a certain extent, at least, 
under the supervision and control of the 
hon. Member for Longford and myself,and 
I suppose the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury means that if this cash 
book were produced it would show that 
money had been paid by the English 
Land League for the Phoenix Park 
murders, and that my hon. Friend 
and myself have only been able to clear 
ourselves of the charge by causing the dis- 
appearance of the book. Am I not justified, 
then, in saying that the speeches which 
have been made have been a repetition 
and aggravation of the charges made 
against us before the Commission ? What 
did the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary do? He insinuated over and 
over again, last night, that the charge of 
direct complicity with crime: had been 
made out, and that the Invincible Society 
was a branch of the Land League, and 
he did so in the face of the finding of the 
Judges that there was no connection 
whatever between the Invincible Society 
and the League. Iam justified, there- 
fore, in claiming that if reparation was 
due from the Government to us before 
this debate began, double reparation is 
due to us now, when the charges haye 
been repeated and aggravated by speakers 
on the Tory side. The Chief Secretary 
made the foul insinuation that there was 
something in the forged letters after all, 
because the hon. Member for Cork did not 
claim an apology as well as the £5,000. 
Now, I ask the House seriously to con- 
sider what was the suggestion under- 
lying that statement. Did it not con- 
tain the same base insinuation as was 
contained in a speech of his kins- 
man — his chief — because, even 
after Pigott had been exposed, the 
speech of the Chief Secretary con- 
tained two of the most cruel and most 
odious things said in the course of this 
controversy. The Chief Secretary fur- 
ther alluded to the former relations of 
the Tory Party to the Irish Members. 
I have shown that the existence of a 
compact was admitted over and over 
again. But 1 would like an answer to 
this question. We have been charged 
with culpability because we paid no 
attention to articles in United Ireland, 
the Jrish World; and other papers, and 
to the speeches of Boyton. There was 
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not a single one of the articles of any 
importance which was not read in this 
House in 1881-82. There was not a 
single one of the speeches which have 
been referred to which was not read in 
the House in those years. The articles 
and speeches were quoted almost every 
night by the late Mr. Forster in the 
hearing of the Members of the Fourth 
Party, including the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Did those articles 
and speeches prevent Members of the 
Tory Party from going into the Lobby 
with the Irish Party? On June the 8th, 
1885, the Liberal Government fell. Does 
anyone suppose that the Irish Party 
gave their support to the Tories without 
a clear understanding that compensation 
was to be given? The condition on 
affairs was this. The Redistribution 
Bill had not received the Royal Assent, 
and we were afraid that the Tory Party, 
if they got into power, might reduce the 
number of Irish seats. Well, Sir, we 
received sincere assurances that we 
would be perfectly safe in putting the 
Tories into power, and that the, number 
of seats would not be reduced. But 
for those assurances the Tory Party 
would not have got our vote, and the 
Liberal Party would have been left in 
office. We are accused of an alliance 
with dynamitards, assassins, and mur- 
derers. But the Tory Party, who knew 
all about the articles and speeches re- 
ferred to, were our allies. Did not the 
Tory Party know of Patrick Ford during 
all the years between 1881 and 1885, 
of the Clan-naGael, of the Irish 
World, of Boyton’s speeches, of the 
articles in United Ireland? Were 
not all these things thundered across 
the floor of the House night after 
night by the late Mr. Forster, and 
was not the Tory Party accused by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) of seeking for an alliance 
with the Irish Members for the purpose 
of embarrassing the government of 
Ireland? Did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, at that time made so 
many charges against the Tory Party, 
believe them to be true? If so, will the 
right hon. Gentleman get up and repeat 
his denunciations of the Tory-Parnellite 
alliance of 1880-85? ‘What were the 
facts? -I took a prominent part in the 
Election of 1885 and issued a manifesto, 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
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no doubt somewhat loose in style—it 
was, perhaps, written.too much under the 
influence of the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill). 
Well, we have been charged with being 
the allies of assassins, but we have cer- 
tainly never been charged with being 
fools. I have been in close association 
with Tory agents and have paid for Tory 
literature, just as the Carlton Club has 
paid for Nationalist literature. The 
money of the Clan-na-Gael has gone to 
the propagation of Tory ideas. There 
was, however, one occasion on which the 
Members on these Benches refused to 
act with the Tory Party, and that was 
during the anxiety consequent on the 
Penjdeh incident, when the fate of two 
great Empires hung on the words and 
actions of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone). During 
that time, whilst the Tory Party 
harassed the Prime Minister and put 
him on the rack of perilous interro- 
gatory, the lips of the “Irish traitors” 
were dumb, and not a word was said to 
Members of the Government. This was 
the difference between the Irish Party 
and those whom the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber. 
lain) described as “hungry office 
seekers.” All we did from 1880 to 
1885, all we have done since, and 
all we shall ever do is inspired by the 
desire to secure the liberties of our 
people. All that was done by the Tory 
Party in the alliance of those years was 
done for pay and power—for dirty money 
and dirty power. Did the Tories refuse 
office, refuse salary, refuse power, because 
it was the unclean thing—the Trish vote— 
that gave them those things? No; and 
the Government will never be able to 
get over the alliance of 1880-85. The 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, that the alliance was 
only casual and temporary, will never 
avail him or his Party. If Gentlemen 
opposite had been wise they would have 
accepted some such Amendment as that 
of the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Jennings). They have done my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork a great 
wrong, but in this country an ample and 
frank apology is held to atone even for a 
grave wrong. They have refused apology 
and reparation. I tell them—and the 
bye-elections confirm my statement—that 
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the country will give us that ample and 
generous satisfaction which has been 
denied us by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

*THe CHANCELLOR ov tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has followed the 


example of most of the speakers who 
have addressed the House in the course 
of this debate, and has made a principal 
part of his speech a denunciation of the 
Attorney General (Sir R. Webster). 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: No; it did 
not occupy five minutes. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, it was an 
important part of the hon. Member’s 
speech. I am surprised that the hon. 
Member, having made the attack, does 
not frankly confess that he made it. I 
am here to state that speech after 
speech—from the speech of the five 
counsel, who have addressed the Hous2 
and who were engaged before the Com- 
mission, to the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread), who spoke this 
evening—was full of concentrated viru- 
lence against my hon. and _ learned 
Friend (Sir R. Webster). [Opposition 
cries of “No.”| It is useless now to 
make these murmurs of dissent when 
you have cheered to the echo every 
charge that has been made. Whenever 
a Member was at a loss for cheers, an 
attack upon my hon. and learned Friend 
was sure to be enough to insure that 
applause which he could not obtain in 
any other way from any other source. 
My hon. and learned Friend has no 
doubt had a difficult task. There were 
five counsel engaged on the other side, 
and-every one of these has been put 
forward to speak in this debate. Then 
the hon. Member for Bedford crowns the 
attack by complaining that my hon. and 
learned Friend has intervened in this 
debat2'in his own defence. It was 
insinuated that it would have been better 
for my hon. and learned Friend to be 
silent, and he was charged with having 
screened himself behind the cloak of his 
instructions and with not having 
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in this House divested himself . of 
his position as counsel in the case. 
Yes, I hear a suppressed cheer, but hon. 
Members will remember that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian entirely appreciated the position 
of my hon. and learned Friend, and ad- 
mitted that in the position in which he was 
placed there was no ether course for him 
to pursue than that which he had fol- 
lowed. One of the charges against the 
hon. and learned Gentleman which was 
‘made last night, and which has, I think, 
been repeated to-night, has been that he 
was responsible for the draft Commis- 
sion Bill which was laid on the Table of 
the House. That is an absolute mis- 
statement. The responsibility for that 
Bill rests on the Members of the Cabinet, 
and it is unworthy of Members to con- 
centrate the whole of their attacks on my 
hon. and learned Friend. We are not pre- 
pared to leave that attack unanswered. 
The responsibility we take upon our- 
selves, and .by that responsibility we 
are prepared to stand. We have in the 
course of this debate ranged over a 
great number cf subjects. I wish par- 
ticularly to be allowed to deal with a 
question which was raised in the earlier 
part of the debate. One matter of attack 
has been the constitution of the Commis- 
sion. We have been charged by the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington with 
having invented this Commission as a 
kind of instrument by which to oppress 
our political opponents. The noble Lord 
stated that we have set aside the ordi- 
nary tribunals in order to constitute this 
special and un-Constitutional tribunal. 
I was under the impression that the or- 
dinary tribunals were not at that 
particular moment in great favour 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite. We 
have been asked why we did not 
prosecute the hon. Members and 
bring them before a jury of their coun- 
trymen. I should like to know what would 
have been said of us if we had taken 
that step? Why, the hon. Member for 
Cork refused to appeal to the ordinary 
Courts of Law, because he thought there 
was danger in a British jury. And now 
we are taken to task by the noble Lord 
for not bringing the hon. Member for 
Cork and his friends before a jury, to 
which the hon. Member for Cork declared 
that he would not willingly go. It is 
said this Commission was an un-Constitu- 
Y 2 
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tional tribunal. But why was it estab- 
lished at all? Because hon. Members 
below the Gangway thought that, under 
the circumstances, the ordinary tribunals 
were not goodenough for them. It was 
at their invitation and under pressure 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite that this 
tribunal was granted. I think right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench will admit that the hon. Member 
for Cork declared that he would not go 
before a jury. It was the hon. Member 
for Cork who asked for a special tribunal ; 
he asked for an exceptional tribunal ; he 
asked for a Committze of this House ; and 
is not that an exceptional tribunal! Yes, 
a most exceptional tribunal, to investi- 
gate libels? I think I am justified in 
saying that hon. Members were not pre- 
pared to take the ordinary course. They 
asked for exceptional treatment, and we 
offered them several alternatives. The 
tribunal they wanted was a Committee of 
this House. The hon. Member for Bed- 
ford suggested that that would have been 
an excellent manner of dealing with the 
case ; but if such a Committee had found 
against hon. Members, what weight 
would they have attached to the find- 
ings? They are not content even with 
the Judges. I hear the ostentatious 
cheer of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby; but he will 
admit that even Judges, whom he dis- 
trusts—{Sir W. Harcourt: Hear, hear !]— 
would be, on the whole, a more impartial 
tribunal than a Committee of his political 
opponents. I should like to have heard 
the splendid rhetoric of the righthon. Gen- 
éleman denouncing the findings of such 
@ Committee. “These are the findings,” 
he would have said, “of a Committee 
composed of a majority of political op- 
ponents of hon. Members from Ireland.” 
It will hardly be denied that whatever 
«charges are now brought against this 
tribunal of Judges, which was at first 
said to have delivered a judgment of 
triumphant acquittal of hon. Gentlemen, 
would have been brought with greater 
intensity had the findings been the 
findings of a Committee of this House. 
A jury of their countrymen was refused 
by hon. Gentlemen ; a prosecution by the 
Government before such ajury would have 
been denounced as an act of tyranny. 
We offered to prosecute the Zimes, but 
that offer was also refused ; and so we 
Mr. Goschen 
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whom right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
admit to have been men anxious to be 
impartial and to do justice between man 
and man. The noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington warned us of the precedent we 
have established, and of the consequence 
that might flow from it to ourselves in the 
future. Well, if trying times should 
arise and we should find ourselves in a 
minority, I do not know that there is any 
tribunal to which we should prefer our 
actions being referred than a tribunal of 
Judges fenced round by the precautions 
that were taken on this occasion. Yes, 
for the organs of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
at one time bore testimony to the manner 
in which these Judges performed their 
duty. 1 may say, however, that day by 
day, as the findings of the Judges are 
more and more examined, so we find hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway less 
anxious to bear testimony to the im- 
partiality of the Judges. I do not think 
that it can be shown that there is any- 
thing un-Constitutional in the course we 
have taken. The noble Lord says we 
ought not to enter the findings of the 
Judges on the Journals of the House, 
and he secms to suggest that it would be 
a kind of offence to the Judges for us to 
doso. But I may remind the noble Lord 
that the findings of Judges who have 
tried Election Petitions—which is an 
analogous case-—are entered upon the 
Journals of the House. 

Lorv R. CHURCHILL: Yes, but 
there is no power to review these 
findings. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: That is just our 
point. Wedo not propose to review the 
findings of the Judges. We have rejected 
all proposals to review those findings. 
We object to the Amendments placed on 
the Paper from whatsoever quarter they 
come which propose to review those 
We are not reviewing the 
findings ; we are merely entering them 
upon the Journals of the House. I have 
dealt with the Constitutional part of the 
question—a very important part—I will 
now proceed to some of the other allega- 
tions made against us. There is one allega- 
tion in particular, upon which I must 
say a word. It is that the Conservatives 
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and Unionists generally adopted these 
letters when they appeared in the Z'imes. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast said 
yesterday they were the credentials of 
every Conservative, and the hon. Member 
who spoke just now said they were the 
stock-in-trade of Conservative candidates. 
No, that is not so; it is untrue. 
Here and there you may find an indis- 
creet utterance. I think you had 
better look for indiscreet utterances upon 
your own side, and you will be sorry to 
be committed to all that is said and 
written, even by journals owned by the 
leaders of your Party. No doubt, as was 
expounded by my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary last night, there have 
been utterances in Irish journals—utter- 
ances and articles, which did create an 
impression broadly that hon. Members 
could not be relieved so entirely of 
responsibility for the acts which took 
place as they now wish. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down 
dealt with what he conceived to be the 
misdoings of the Conservative Party. 
He had an opportunity of answering the 
speech of the Chief Secretary last 
night, in which my right hon. Friend 
called attention to all that hap 
pened with regard to that sympathy with 
murder which had appeared in the Irish 
papers, and not by one single phrase, not 
by one single argument, had the hon. 
Member been able to repel what had 
been brought against them. It has been 
said that we have brought these charges 
against Members from Ireland through 
political hatred. There has been 
no political hatred. Is there more 
political hatred shown on this side 
of the House than on the other? 
Have we used stronger language than 
was used by the present allies of hon. 
Members below the Gangway? Where 
did we learn the vocabulary that we use 
if we have not learned it from hon. 
Member for Derby? We have been 
charged in this debate with insulting 
Trish Members. We have been charged 
with using language of exasperation. 
Yes; but language was used of far 
greater power and far greater exaspera- 
tion by right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite than any we used—language, I 
presume, dictated not by political hatred, 
but dictated by their knowledge of the 
circumstances of the case. The right hon. 
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Member for Derby said some years ago— 
I remember the attitude and the tone in 
which he said it :— 

“To-morrow the civilised world will hear 

the expressions of treason and of sympathy 
with assassination.’” 
Was that the’ language of political 
hatred? Not at all. It was the lan- 
guage of a man who had before him 
the evidence at his hand; it was the 
language used by the then employer of 
Major Le Caron. We have heard .a 
great deal about Major Le Caron. Who 
was his original paymaster ? [Home Rule 
laughter.| That laughter comes from 
the Benches below the Gangway. Well, 
who was his original paymaster? I 
think it was the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, who was Secretary to 
the Treasury when these funds were 
disbursed to Major Le Caron. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I wish to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on what authority 
he states that the Secretary to the 
Treasury is aware of any disburse- 
ments of the secret service money? It 
was absolutely impossible for me to be 
aware of any such disbursements. [Cries 
of “ Answer.” 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : Oh, yes; I am going 
toanswer. Make no mistake about it. 
I wish hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
answer me. “Answer” they say now ; 
but when the hon. Member for Belfast 
was asked last night to answer about the 
alleged letter from Lord Salisbury he did 
not answer. No, he shirked it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
right hon. Gentleman has challenged 
me. Iam quite ready to answer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer challenges 
me. [“ Order! ”] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 

Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer does not give way, he is in 
possession of the House. [Cries of 
“ Coward !”] 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (who had remained 
standing during Mr. Sexton’s intérrup- 
tion): There are ygcowards here. Level 
your taunts at those who decline to 
answer. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Wolverhampton said that I 
was perfectly aware that he did not know 
of the employment of Major Le Caron. I 
am perfectly prepared to see that he 
wishes to separate himself in this from the 
right hon. Member for Derby. But I 
will not press the case against him. I 
will only say that he was Secretary to the 
Treasury at the time when this alleged 
waste of money took place. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has charged me with 
knowing of the disbursements to Le 
Caron. He has charged me with know- 
ing of the application of the secret service 
money. No man in this House knows 
better that the Secretary tothe Treasury 
knows no more of the application of the 
secret service money than I do of the 
application of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
private income. [Opposition cries of 
“ Withdraw.” | 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : 
the greatest pleasure what I have not 
said. I said that he was Secretary to 
the Treasury at the time. What I mean 
to say is that it is rather indecent, 
when Major Le Caron was em- 
ployed during the term of office of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the 
Secretary to the Treasury of that time 
should denounce, without any specific 
knowledge of the facts, as a liar Major 
Le Caron, who was employed by the 
Home Secretary of the day—— 


Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby) : He was 
not employed. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : And paid out of funds 
which came from the Treasury and 
which were included in the secret ser- 
vice money. I am sorry to have been 
longer on this point than I wished; but 
it is part and parcel of the attitude of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. They are 
now denouncing Major Le Caron, as hav- 
ing been in full possession of the informa- 
tion which they purchased from him. 
And now to return to my former point. 
What could be more exasperating to the 
Trish people than the phrases which issued. 
from the mouths of right hon. Gentle- 
men? Now they themselves ask us to 


join in a march “through plunder to 
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disintegration’;” and because we resist 
and say that the plunder of the present 
day is not unlike the plunder of 
five years ago, we are denounced as 
insulting the Irish people. I cannot 
help saying, though again I am 
afraid that the phrase will not give 
pleasure to the Party opposite, that 
through the whole of this debate there 
has been a tendency to the palliation of 
crime. There has also been a mini- 
mising of crime. [Opposition cries of 
“Forgery.”| Hon. Members must not 
be carried away with the belief that 
we have minimised the hateful crime of 
forgery, or that every speaker on this 
side has not expressed his heartfelt 
abhorrence of the means by which these 
letters were contrived. I will say no 
more upon that subject, except to express 
my own abhorrence. Even this very 
day an hon. Member has remarked that 
we regretted this crime. You challenge 
us to express our regret. When we 
express our heartfelt regret you do not 
accept our words. If we have had to 
express our condemnation of that crime 
which has been committed against hon. 
Members, and of the culpable careless- 
ness which followed that crime, I should 
have thought also that from the opposite 
side of the House, not below but above 
the Gangway, we should have heard 
more regrets and less palliation of those 
other crimes which have been brought 
home to hon. Members opposite. There 
has been a constant distinction drawn 
between the personal crimes and 
the crimes which are not personal. 
It is a personal crime, we are told, to 
have written such a letter as was falsely 
attributed to the hon. Member for Cork ; 
but it is not a personal crime according 
to the same authority to engage in 
treason ; it is not a personal crime to 
disseminate literature which incites 
to crime ; it is not a personal crime to 
make speeches which are followed by 
crime, knowing the effect which those 
speeches are likely to have. I can draw 
no such distinction. I say that the 
whole point as regards personal crime 
is delusive and wrong. But I have said 
that there has been palliation of 
crime throughout the whole of this 
debate, and I am sorry to say that a 
leading example of this palliation was 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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leader of the Opposition himself. I must 
own that there are many passages in this 
debate which we must all deeply regret. 
But there is nothing which, for my part, 
I more deeply regret than the eloquent 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, in 
which he made the humiliating confes- 
sion that the Act of 1881 was not, as we 
thought, a great Act of constructive 
statesmanship, but that it had been wrung 
from the Prime Minister of England by 
the agitation and outrages in Ireland. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What I 
said was that the Act of 1881, in my be- 
lief, would not have been possible with- 
out the agitaticn. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : If I have, by one 
hair’s-breadth, misrepresented the right 
hon. Gentleman, I offer him with all 
sincerity every apology, for no-more fear- 
ful confession could have been made by a 
responsible statesman. But as it stands, 
as now presented to the House by 
the right hon. Gentleman, how has 
he left it? The Act would not have 
been passed but for agitation and 
outrages. [Mr.. J. Mortey: That it 


would not have been possible.| What 
a lesson to teach the subjects of this 
great Empire ! Does the House remember 
those passages in the eloquent peroration 
of the hon. Member for South Hackney 
(Sir C. Russell), in which he appealed to 
us as statesmen to accept the doctrine of 
the right hon. Gentleman? And the 
doctrine presented to us as statesmen is 
that no great Act of reparation can be 
passed unless it is preceded by intimida- 
tion and outrage. But the worst of it 
is that the right hon. Gentleman is not 
incorrect in his statement. [“ Hear, 
hear,” from Mr. J. Mortey.] You rejoice, 
do you? See what your Party has come 
to when they rejoice that constructive 
legislation, salutary legislation, legisla- 
tion which is to unite the hearts of two 
peoples, that such legislation must 
necessarily be preceded by a certain 
amount of agitation and outrage. What 
is the view of hon. Members below the 
Gangway upon this subject? Here is a 
significant extract from United Ireland. 
{Home Rule cries of “Oh.”] You see 
they are sick of quotations from United 
Ireland. They wish that unfortunate 
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journal anywhere else. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Where do you wish the Zimes?] 
Do not compare the Times with United 
Ireland. Before I sit down you shall 
have a specimen of the calumnies of 
United Ireland, and you shall see how 
they compare in heinousness with the 
accusations of the Zimes. Here is a 
choice extract from your paper— 

** We ask the Government, must the country 
be thrown into confusion and agitation once 
more before they will condescend to redeem 
their pledges ? ’’ 


This was written in 1884, and the Go- 
vernment referred to is that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. 


“If so, would Mr. Gladstone kindly state 
how many outrages should be committed to 
open his mind to the urgency of this question ? 
We have Mr. Gladstone’s confession that when 
he entered into office he had no conception of 
the severity of the crisis through which this 
country had passed. Outrages alone, it 
appears, quickened his perception. And if the 
most enlightened British statesman of the age 
has to make this confession what shall we say 
of the rank and file of his followers ?”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman, the first 
statesman of his age, makes such a 
confession, that we are told to calculate 
the number of outrages which are neces- 
sary in order to bring home to his mind 
the necessity for legislation. That is not 
a pleasant quotation for hon. Members 
opposite. The next will be more satis- 
factory to them, because it comes from 
the lips of the hon. Member for Cork. 
He said— 

“Tn order to attain a settlement of any 
question in Ireland from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment you have to make it a burning question.” 
They made it a burning question when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby had to surround himself with 
16 “policemen. He burned, he was in 
flames, though now all his inflammatory 
rhetoric is on the other side. 


‘*Mr, Gladstone himself admitted, when 
speaking the other day at Mid Lothian, that 
it was not until a police constable had been 
shot at Manchester in the discharge of his duty 
by the Fenians, and the Clerkenwell Prison 
had been blown up, that the Irish Church 
Question came within the domain of practical 
politics. He admitted in that way that you 
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have to direct English public opinion ; that 
you have to act upon it in some extraordinary 


and unusual way in order to reveive any con- 
sideration of the Irish Land Question.” 


It is quite true. It is exceedingly 
humiliating to your great leader. Why 
have I alluded to this? Because the whole 
speech ofthe right hon. Gentleman was 
directed to the same end. I think, as some 
hon. Members have remarked, that 
the time will soon come when a vote of 
thanks will be passed to hon. Members 
below the Gangway for havingcontributed 
so energetically and so successfully to that 
great piece of constructive legislation 
which is the charter of their land policy. 
I should like to have expanded the 
subject, remembering it is that as 
statesmen we are appealed to. The 
question howfar outrage and intimidation 
should be allowed to play a part in efforts 
to obtain legislation in the future of 
this country is one I may commend to 
the candid consideration of both sides of 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
has been followed by others who have 
minimised every act which has been 
committed. I think it was the hon. 
Member for Leicester who said the Irish 
Members had been “ wanting in a sense 
of proportion as between means and the 
end.” I think the hon. and learned 
Member for Aberdeen held similar 
language. In the same way we have 
had the connection with the Clan-na-Gael 
minimised. Many hon. Members have 
alluded to the new definition of the 
Clan-na-Gael given by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Fife, the enfant terrible of the 
other side, in words which will be 
remembered [laughter|—I hope you like 
the phrase—that the Clan-na-Gael was a 
friendly benefit society. I thought he 
would next call the Invincibles a society 
of Oddfellows, and the moonlighters a 
society of Ancient Foresters. I call that 
minimising in a way which would 
scarcely recommend itself to the mem- 
bers of the Clan-na-Gael, and certainly 
not to the hon. Member for Cork, who 
distinctly represented them as a society of 
physical force. Such is the position 
in which we are landed in this debate. 
That is why we can accept no Amend- 
ment, and must confine ourselves to the 
Resolution. If we were to accept the 
suggestions which have been offered we 
Mr. Goschen 
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should associate ourselves with the 
specious attempt that is made to under- 
mine the political strengthand morality of 
the country. You talk of calumny ; but 
United Ireland for a series of years has 
indulged weekly in calumny [Mr. W. 
Repmonp: Not forgery]; no, not in 
forgery, but I ask the hon. Member 
which is worse? Do not speak 
of Pigott, the editor of the Irishman, 
which was continued for four or five 
years under the auspices of the Member 
for North-East Cork, with the declaration 
in every paper that it would be con- 
ducted with the same mind and with 
the same spirit as it had been conducted 
before. The mind was Pigott’s and the 
spirit was Pigott’s. [An hon. Mempsr : 
What about the Zimes?] The Times 
was taken in, but you were not taken in. 
You knew who Pigott was ; you allowed 
yourselves to continue his paper, an- 
nouncing to the Fenian Organisation that 
it would be continued with the same 
mind and spirit as it had been conducted 
heretofore. A more frank acceptance of 
the doctrines of Pigott could not be im- 
agined. What is the explanation? That 
the paper was continued to give employ- 
ment to a certain Mr. James O’Connor, 
whom it would have been cheaper to 
pension than to carry on the paper at @ 
loss. And Mr. James O’Connor, who 
conducted the Jrishman in that manner, 
is now a sub-editor of United Ireland, so 
that there is still a survival of the spirit 
of Pigott. Nodoubt there was culpable 
negligence in the acceptance of the 
forged letters. [An hon. Memper: No, 
no.| Well, ask your own friends. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Opposition Bench dare not say, 
would not wish to say, that the editor 
of the Zimes did knowingly accept the 
forged letters for the purpose of calumny. 
You speak of calumny and of the suffering 
which has been inflicted on the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. Is there nosuffering which 
has been inflicted by United Ireland on 
other men ? Do you remember the charge 
against Lord Spencer of burying in the 
grave the proofs of the innocence of his 
victims? You charged him with a 
number of most outrageous crimes ; you 
charged him with shielding black-coated 
felony ; youcharged him with crimes beside 
which the crimes charged against the 
hon. Member for Cork are almost insig- 
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nificant. I ask any fair-judging candid 
man, is it not as base a calumny to 
accuse Lord Spencer of knowingly put- 
ting men to death in order to bury in 
their graves the proofs of their inno. 
cence as to charge the hon. Member for 
Cork with not repudiating the murder of 
of Mr. Burke? I say that it is a more 
hideous one than the other. But the 
charge has been retracted by the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork when 
he came before the Commission. What 
did he do when he came to give his 
evidence ? At first he said it was not 
Lord Spencer and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir G. Trevelyan) whom 
he had intended to charge personally, 
but the system. However, that would 
not do. The hon. Member was cross- 
examined, and an article was produced 
of which he admitted the authorship. 
That article distinctly stated— 

“Tt will not do to ride off upon the evasion 
that it was the system and not Earl Spencer 
that sinned. - . «+ He directed every- 
thing. . . . . his wasthe guiding mind.” 
The hon. Member has since said there is 
nothing which has caused him greater 
sorrow than to have charged Lord 
Spencer and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, but—mark the calumny—in 
the very sentence in which he relieved 
Lord Spencer and the right hon. Member 
in his examination before the Commis- 
sion, in the very sentence in which he 
relieved them he placed the responsibility 
and guilt upon their subordinates. 
Some day Lord Spencer must tcll us 
whether he accepts that transfer. It is 
superb magnanimity to forgive your op- 
ponents and to forget their insults; 
but that magnanimity is diminished 
if all that has been done was merely 
to transfer all the calumny from the 
principals to their humbler brothers in 
arms. I want to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman accepts the transfer ? 
Has the right hon. Gentleman seen the 
passage? [Cries of “Read, read!”] 
Yes— 

‘* As to Earl Spencer and Sir G. Trevelyan 
we were wrong, absolutely wrong. I am sorry 
that there ever was an imputation of the kind. 
As to their subordinates, we were absolutely 
and in every particular right.” 

I must point out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this fearful calumny as to men 
having been hanged when they were 
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known to be innocent is resting upon 
men who were loyally working with 
the right hon. Gentleman. Make your 
reconciliation ; embrace each other and 
stand together on platforms cheek by 
jowl; but when you do so remember 
that you are doing so at the expense of 
the reputation of the men who have 
loyally served you, and who are as 
honourable and as virtuous as your- 
selves. The friends of the Member 
for Cork ask for our sympathy; but 
in order to entitle them to that sym- 
pathy let them retract the calumnies 
with which they have blackened 
the characters of honourable men. 
We have been denounced as being un- 
friendly to Ireland. There is no un- 
friendliness to Ireland in our thinking 
of the reputation of Irish officials as 
well as of English statesmen. There 
is nothing offensive to Ireland in regret- 
ting that a confession has been made 
that no conciliatory legislation can 
take place unless it has been preceded 
by outrages. We think that we at least. 
are taking a course which will commend 
itself to our fellow-countrymen by say- 
ing that we will not follow the line 
indicated to us by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, and 
that we will not admit that it is bya 
certain calculated number of outrages 
that redress must be sought for the evils 
of Ireland. 


*(11.28.) Mr. CAINE (Barrow); 1 
rise, Sir, for the purpose of moving the 
following Amendment :—To add at the 
end of the right hon. Gentleman’s Reso- 
lution the following words:— 


* And, further, this House deems it to be its 
duty to record its condemnation of the conduct 
of those who are responsible for the accusation 
of complicity in murder brought against Mem- 
bers of this House, discovered to be based 
mainly on forged letters, and declared by the 
Special Commission to be disproved.” 


Str EDWARD GREY (Berwick): I 
beg to second that Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question to add the words— 


‘' And, further, this House deems it to be its 
duty to record its condemnation of the conduct 
of those who are responsible for the accusation 
of complicity in murder brought against Mem- 
bers of this House, discovered to be based 
mainly on forged letters, and declared by the 
Special Commission to be disproved.”—(Mr. 
Caine.) 
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Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


(11.30.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I must begin by expressing 
my great satisfaction that the hon. 
Member for Barrow has had the courage 
to take charge of an Amendment 
which for some inscrutable reason 
the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Jennings) thought fit to drop. The hon. 
Member for Stockport gave us three good 
reasons for placing the Amendment 
which stood in his name upon the Paper ; 
but I would have made him apresent of 
those three reasons if he had given us one 
good reason for not having moved it. 
All I can say is that we shall have the 
‘utmost pleasure in supporting the Amend- 
ment that has just been moved, not 
because we think that it will much 
strengthen the Irish cause, but because 
we believe that it is necessary for the 
honour and dignity of this House. I shall 
now pass on to the oration that we have 
just listened to from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He asks us as to the true 
charge against the Zimes. We tell him 
what the true charge against the 7'’imes 
is—the jcharge that we mean to affirm 
by voting for my hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment. Our charge against the Zimes is 
that they deliberately bought letters to 
damage political opponents. Our charge 
is that they made no inquiry, no proper 
or adequate inquiry, even of the most 
meagre character, as to the authenticity of 
those letters. We charge them with 
persisting in giving publicity to those 
letters after they had the best possible 
reason to suppose that they had got 
them froma foul and tainted source. My 
hon, and gallant Friend the Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) said 
that the moment it was whispered that 
it was from Pigott the letters had come, 
he knew it was evidence on which they 
would not hangadog. But if my hon. and 
gallant Friend knew that, the Irish counsel 
for the Z’imes must have known it. That 
is our charge against the Z'imes—buying 
letters to damage political opponents, and 
deliberately persisting in backing up 
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those letters until at last the truth was 
extorted from them by circumstances for 
which we owe them no thanks. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dealt too 
briefly with the criticisms which have 
been passed upon the Attorney General 
for his coming before this House 
with a mask on—coming before us 
not as the Attorney General, not as 
Member for the Isle of Wight, but in 
some capacity as counsel for the Zimes, 
and, saying to the House that he could 
prove certain charges, and sheltering 
himself now. behind the instructions 
which the Zimes gave—as the Times 
shelters itself behind the eminent 
authority of the Attorney General. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer instituted a 
not very felicitous parallel between the 
conduct of the 7%imes and the conduct of 
United Ireland in its attack on Lord 
Spencer ; but was not the line of that 
attack the line that the Tory Party took 
in 1885. Was not that the bond of union 
between the Tory Party and the Gentle- 
men below the Gangway ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : In those attacks it © 
was not held for a moment that Lord 
Spencer had connived at crime. They 
went in the opposite direction. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I point to the 
Maamtrasna debate. I have just read it, 
and I affirm that if that debate meant 
anything it meant discrediting Lord 
Spencer in the most serious manner. I 
say that the discrediting of Lord Spencer 
was the price of the alliance between 
Gentlemen opposite and those below the 
Gangway. [“Oh!”] I hear the Under 
Secretary for India interrupting me. 
Why, the Under Secretary for India and 
the Solicitor General—whom I do not 
see present—voted for the Motion dis- 
crediting Lord Spencer. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorstr, Chatham) : I 
never made any charge against Lord 
Spencer. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not say he 
made a charge. I say the hon. Member 
voted for that Motion. No, Sir; I think 
the least said by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
about Lord Spencer the soonest mended. 
What account did the right hon. Gentle- 
man give of this tribunal, which the 
noble Lord so ably assailed at the com- 
mencement of our proceedings this even- 
ing? He said it was constituted under 
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pressure from Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. Was it that pressure that 
made you insert references to “other 

rsons ” besides Members of Parliament 
—that made you extend the reference 
from specific and definite charges into a 
general inquiry into an organisation 
covering the whole field of crime—that 
made you closure all their Amendments ? 
The right hon. Gentleman talked about 
the Motion for adopting this Report 
being on all fours with the entering of a 
Report from the Election Judges on the 
Journals of this House ; but he forgets 
that the Reports of Election Judges are 
entered by Statute, and that consequences 
follow from the findings of the Election 
Judges. But you will take good care 
that no consequences will follow from the 
findings of the Commission Judges. The 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman as 
to Le Caron and the secret service 
money were remarks which should not 
fall from any Minister—and I recognise 
no Minister has a greater sense of 
responsibility than the Chancellor of the 
Exchsquer—who feels a sense of his 
responsibility. I do not think such 
remarks should be made across the Table 


_ of the House. I do not think it is in the 


interest of either Party to make such 
appeals. All we know is this: that 
information in the possession of the 
Government was transferred by Mr. 
Anderson, acting under the authority of 
a Minister, to one of the parties in this 
case, and the existence of Le Caron was 
disclosed by Mr. Anderson to that party. 
One more point in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech. He rose to im- 
mense heights. He said it was a 
humiliating confession for my right hon. 
Friend to admit that agitation in Ireland 
had any connection with the passing of 
the Land Act. “We thought,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman “ That it was a 
great piece of constructive statesman- 
ship. What a lesson to teach,” said 
the right hon. Gentleman. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, the Tory Party has 
never taught Ireland any other lesson. 
That lesson is the history of your Tory 
Administration, and I think it is being 
taught in Ireland at the present 
moment. I think my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) must have winced 
under the rhetoric of the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer ; because my right hon. 
Friend said, and, I think, said most 
truly, in a speech at Liverpool on 
October 25, 1881— 

“The original objects of the Land League 
were legal and even praiseworthy, and to stifle 
agitation at such a time,’’ that was in 1881, 
‘© would have been to prevent reform... . If 
the Land League had been suppressed in 1881 
the tenants would have had no organisation to 
fall back upon.’ 

Sir, I have a pretty good recollection of 
what occurred in 1880 and 1881, and I 
say that at the very time when my 
right hon. Friend made these observa- 
tions we had gone through that bad 
winter of 1880 which was thought to 
justify—as I think wrongly—Mr. 
Forster’s Government in bringing in the 
Coercion Act of 1881. My right hon. 
Friend may say that he was in favour 
of agitation, but not of crime; but does 
he think that an agrarian agitation in 
Ireland can be like an agitation in 
Birmingham or Newcastle? Everyone 
who knows the rudiments of the subject 
of agitation in Ireland knows that there 
agrarian agitation is absolutely in- 
separable from the commission of 
outrage. [Loud Ministerial cheers.| 
Yes; by your cheering you imply that 
therefore the agitators themselves are 
responsible for every outrage that 
occurs. [Cheers.] Well, you might 
just as well say that my right hon. 
Friend himself, when he told the Irish 
people that agitation was necessary to 
procure reform—you might just as well 
say that he incurred the moral reponsi- 
bility of whatever crime was afterwards 
committed. After all, I do not think 
that the position of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is a remarkably impressive 
one ; because the Government are to 
place before us a Tithes Bill this 
Session, and I ask, Can anybody 
say that that measure would have 
been brought in if the Welsh farmers had 
gone on peacefully paying their tithes? 
[Cries of “ Yes.”| When the Bill is dis- 
cussed we shall be interested to hear the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who I think 
said “yes”—we shall be interested to 
hear him support that view. A good deal 
has been said to-night about the price 
that the Party opposite paid for the Irish 
vote, and many attempts have been 
made in this: debate to clear the Tory 
Party of the supposed stigma—which, in 
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my opinion, is no stigma at all—of 
alliance with the Irish Representatives. 
But I find that no less a person than the 
Chief Secretary himself in 1885, when 
the elections were proceeding, did not 
think as ill of the Parnellites, as he 
called them, as he represented in his 
speech last night. According tohis speech 
last night, and according to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer'’s to-night, the 
stain of personal dishonour, of personal 
complicity in evil-doing, attaches to 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. But in 
1885 the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“‘There was not one cardinal principle 
of Liberal policy which they (the Luiberal 
Party) had in common with the Irish people. 
That was not the case with the Conservatives. 
There was one principle which the Conserva- 
tives held as earnestly as the Party to which 
Mr. Parnell belonged, and that was the principle 
of religious education. Upon that question the 
Tory Party, the Roman Catholic Party, and 
the Parnellite Party were absolutely at one, 
and, united as they were on that subject, they 
were divided by a wide and impassable gulf 
from the Radicals.” 

Now the right hon. Gentleman knew at 
that time all that he knows now. [Cries 
of “No.”| He must have known all that 
he knows now as to the charges made 
against the Irish Members of boycot- 
ting, intimidation, and complicity with 
Patrick Ford, receiving money from 
Patrick Ford ; and though boycotters 
and intimidators, and though they were 
criminal conspirators and in alliance with 
murderers and assassins, yet he and the 
Tory Pary were willing to shake hands 
with them because they were sound on 
the principles of religious education. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
know nearly as much then as I do now ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman will 
look at my election address he will see 
(if at this distance of time my memory 
serves me right) that I separated myself 
in the most absolute manner from every 
species of Home Rule under whatever 
name it was called, and I stated that 
unless crime in Ireland could be re- 
pressed by other means, a Coercion Bill 
would have to be passed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not dispute 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said ; 
but I do not think that it disposes of my 
point, which is that he did not think 
their complicity in criminal conspiracy, 
their connivance with crime, any reason, 
considering their admirable views on the 
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religious education question, why he 
should not pose as a friend of the Irish 
Party. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thonght it 
no reason then why Irish electors should 
not vote for me if they liked, and I think 
it no reason now. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the right hon, 
Gentleman wants the Irish Party to vote 
for him I do not think he is taking the 
right course to obtain their support. 
Now, I should like to make some remarks 
on the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham. 
My right hon. Friend treated all the 
findings of the Commission with which 
he dealt as if they were verdicts of a 
Court—as if they constituted a regularly 
established verdict of a Court of Law. 
Now, when the proposal was before the 
House of Commons that a Select Com- 
mittee should be granted to inquire into 
these charges and allegations, my right 
hon. Friend made a point by arguing that 
such a Committee would be open to the 
great objection of being both Judge and 
jury. He objected toa Select Committee 
because it was all jury and no Judge, and 
yet he takes the findings of the Com- 
mission, which are those of Judges and 
no jury. The right hon. Gentleman 
adopts as a judicial finding what looks 
like, but is not really, a conviction, as it 
is the decision of a tribunal which is not 
competent, as the right hon. Member for 
Derby has pointed out, to define even the 
law. I protest against the use which is 
being, and will be, made of the contro- 
versial findings of an irregular and ex- 
ceptional tribunal as if it were the ver- 
dict of a regular tribunal of the land. 
What you do is this. You harry the 
Irish with exceptional tribunals in their 
own country, and then yon endeavour to 
hunt them down by exceptional tribunals 
here. The right hon. Member for Bury, 
whom I do not see here, and who I rather 
think is denouncing us somewhere in the 
North of England, used an image which 
described fairly enough his want of 
appreciation of the circumstances with 
which we have to deal when he com- 
pared the Members of the Party below 
the Gangway to the Directors of a Joint 
Stock Company. I cannot: imagine a 
figure which betrays more entire mis- 
appreciation of the conditions with which 
we have to deal. I do not know how 
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,many Gentlemen here went into the 
Commission Court. You saw there all 
the panorama of modern Irish life ; you 
had before you the peasants in their 
frieze coats; you saw prisoners from 
gaol ; you saw the sinister and ill-omened 
face of the spy ; you saw resident magis- 
trates, divisional magistrates, and Irish 
constables ; you listened to the whole 
story, from the hovels on the west coast of 
Galway across to the crowded cities of 
the United States. You had before you 
the whole tragedy of the Irish race and 
people, and you saw a scene which I 
make bold to say the future historian 
will record as being as memorable as any 
that have taken place in that ancient 
Hall through which we pass to enter this 
House ; and yet, in the face of a scene 
of that sort, hon. and right hon. Members 
can come forward and speak as if they 
had been present at the winding up of a 
Joint Stock Company or the liquidation of 
afraudulent bankruptcy. It is that want 
of appreciation which has landed us in 
all our troubles with Ireland. I should 
like to ask the Chief Secretary with his 
present views, to which he gave such 
deplorable utterance last night—I should 
like to ask him what prospect, what 
chance, he has to carry his own views 
and policy out toa good end when he 
goes out of his way to exasperate and 
embitter the controversy—when he goes 
out of his way to make himself the 
champion of this dirty organ the 7'%imes? 
He is about to give us, if he has his way, 
20 years of firm and resolute govern- 
ment. Is the Zimes for 20 years to be 
free? Is it to be like London’s monu- 
ment, which, as Pope said, “Like some 
tall bully lifts its head and lies.” Is the 
Times to lift its head and lie and count 
on being supported by the Irish Minister ? 
The Chief Secretary is going to bring in 
a Bill to extend Local Government in 
Ireland. Who will work Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland? The very men whom 
last night he taxed with being stamped 
with personal dishonour. The Chief 
Secretary distinctly stated that it was 
not a mere charge of moral complicity, 
but of personal, direct complicity in 
dishonourable conduct which was brought 
against those Members. The right hon. 
Member for Bury in his e'oquent speech 
before the Commission wound up with a 
peroration in which he called upon the 
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Irish people to resort to new modes 
of action and to get true men to 
guide them. By new modes of 
action he meant returning to old modes 
of suffering. What new leaders? The 
hon. Member for South Hunts (Mr. 
Smith-Barry) I suppose, whose power of 
winning popularity the state of Tip- 
perary now attests. Or are they to be 
won by the wise and benignant temper 
of the hon. Member for North Antrim, 
or by the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh? The hon. and gallant 
Member has often told the House, how- 
ever, that the laurels he would like to 
win are not civil ones, but those gained 
amid the “pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” The Irish know their 
leaders, and are going to adhere to them, 
and we are going to stick to them. And 
you may depend upon it that the only 
chance of winning success, either for 
Land Purchase or for Local Government, 
is to have the support and the sympathy 
and approval of the Gentlemen who 
represent the sentiments and wishes of 
the people of Ireland. 


Sir G. Trevetyan (Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton) and Mr. Byron Reep (Bradford, 
East) rose together, but the Speaker 
called on Sir George Trevelyan, but he 
having resumed his seat after saying that 
he desired to make a personal explanation, 


Mr. SPEAKER called upon— 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, East), - 
who said: I wish to move the following 
Amendment as a rider to that of the hon. 
Member for Barrow :— 

‘* But that nevertheless this House desires to 
record its condemnation of those persons who, 
by the Report of the Special Commission, have 
been proved to have been engaged in criminal 
conspiracy, and—’’ 

It being midnight, Mr. Spzaker pro- 
ceeded to interrupt the Business ; 


Whereupon Mr. Wiiiiam Henry Smita 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put.” 


Question, “That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, “ That those 
words be there added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 259 ; Noes 
321.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Resolved, ‘‘ That Parliament having consti- 
tuted a Special Commission to inquire into 
the charges and allegations made against cer- 
tain Members of Parliament and other persons, 
and the Report of the Commissioners having 
been presented to Parliament, this House adopts 
the Report, and thanks the Commissioners for 
their just and impartial conduct in the matters 
referred to them; and orders that the said Re- 
port be entered on the Journals of this House.” 





REVENUE, TAXATION, AND POPULA- 
TION. 


Return ordered—- 


‘(In continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 36, of Session 1884), respecting the Duties 
on Spirits, Wine, Malt, and Beer, &c., together 
with the Duty on Tobacco and the Excise 
Licenses Duties, in order to show, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, the Proportions of the 
several Items of Revenue derived from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively, for the year 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1889 (or the 
latest financial year for which the information 
can be given), and the Results for each of the 
three Kingdoms : 

“ Return to be divided in the same manner, 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively, showing the produce of each 
of the other sources of Revenue, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, derived from Taxation (the 
Income Tax on the Salaries of Persons in the 
Service of Government not to be included) ; and 
a Summary to be given by adding the Results 
of both Divisions together : 

‘** And, the Population of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively, as estimated by the 
Registrar General for the middle of 1888, 
together with the number of Members of Par- 
liament which each of the three Kingdoms 
would obtain if the 670 Members were allotted 
according tothe Population of each. [Notes to 
be added to the Return to point out any Items 
in which the Net Revenue for each of the three 
Kingdoms cannot be distinguished].’’— (Mr, 
Provand.) 


SOLICITORS AND APPRENTICES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Maurice Healy, Bill to 
amend and consolidate the Laws relating to 
Solicitors and to the service of indentured Ap- 
prentices in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. 
Macartney, Mr. 9’Hea, Mr. O'Keeffe, Mr. 
M‘Cartan, and Mr. O'Neill. 

Bill presented,and read first time. [Bill 182.) 
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and Wales). 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS, 
Address for— 


“Copy of Report from the Inspector, show- 
ing the number of Experiments performed on 
Living Animals during the year 1889, under 
licenses granted under the Act 39 and 40 Vic., 
c. 77, distinguishing Painless from Painful Ex- 
periments (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 114, of Session 1889).””’—(Mr. Stuart 
Wortley.) 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITU. 
TION BILL. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee do 
consist of Nineteen Members : 

Ordered, That Colonel Malcolm, Mr. Stave- 
ley Hill, Mr. Stanley Leighton, Sir George 
Baden-Powell, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Ernest 
Beckett, Sir John Colomb, Sir Edward 
Hamley, Lord Ebrington, Mr. Wodehouse, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Sir 
George Campbell, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. William 
M‘Arthur, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Mr, 
Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. O’Kelly, and Baron 
Henry De Worms be nominated Members of 
the Committee : 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records : 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Baron 
Henry De Worms.) 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Return ordered— 

‘‘Of monthly comparative Statement of the 
number of Paupers of all classes (except 
Lunatics in Asylums, Registered Hospitals 
and Licensed Houses, and Vagrants) in receipt 
of Relief in England and Wales on the last day 
of every week in each month of the several 
years from 1857 to 1890, both inclusive : 

‘*Of Statement of the number of Paupers 
(Lunatics and Vagrants included), distinguish - 
ing the number of adult able-bodied Paupers 
relieved on the 1st day of January, 1890: 

“And, of similar Statement for the 1st day of 
July, 1890, respectively.’’—(Mr. Long.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 94.] 


IIouse adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF.COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 12th March, 1890. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had nomi- 
nated the following Members to serve on the 
Standing Committee for the consideration of 
all Bills relating to Law, aud Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure which may, by Order of 
the House, be committed to such Standing Com- 
mittee :—Mr. Tyssen Amherst, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. 
Bartley, Mr. Beach, Mr, Beadel, Mr. William 
Beckett, Mr. George Cavendish Bentinck, Mr 
Jacob Bright, Mr, Bryce, Sir George Campbell, 
Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. Jesse Collings, Dr. 
Commins, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Curzon, Mr. Dar- 
ling, Mr. H. T. Davenport, Colonel Dawnay, 
Sir John Dorrington, Mr. Dugdale, Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, Mr. John E. Ellis, Mr. Eltor, 
Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. Finlay, Mr. Forrest 
Fulton, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Stavely Hill, Mr. Samuel 
Hoare, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Isaacs, Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. W. F. 
Lawrence, Mr. George Shaw Lefevre, Sir 
Charles Lewis, Mr. Lockwood, Viscount Lym- 
ington, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Francis Maclean, 
Mr. Swift MacNeill, Mr. Madden, Mr. Mahony, 
Mr. Marum, Mr. Story Maskelyne, Mr. Mat- 
thews, Mr. Milvain, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
William O’Brien, Mr. Pickard, Mr. Picton, 
Mr. Thomas P. Price, Sir John Puleston, Mr. 
John E. Redmond, Mr. Bannerman Robertson, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Sir Charles Russell, Sir 
Richard Temple, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. 


Whitmore, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Wode- 


house, and Mr. Stuart- Wortley. 


Sm JOHN MOWBRAY further reported 
from the said Committee; That they had 
nominated the following Members to serve on 
the Standing Committee for the consideration 
of all Bills relating to Trade (including Agri- 
culture and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufac- 
ture, which may, by Order of the House, be 
committed to such Standing Committee:— Mr. 
Addison, Mr. Asher, Mr. Banes, Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Barran, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Bolitho, Mr. J. OC. 
Bolton, Mr. Bonsor, Mr. Boord, Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Mr. Brunner, Mr. Burt, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Mr. Childers, Mr. Colman, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet, Sir James Corry, Mr. Craig, Sir 
Charles Dalrymple, Mr. Stormonth Darling, 
Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, 
Sir George Elliott, Mr. T. E. Ellis, Colonel 
Eyre, Mr. Hayes Fisher, Mr. R. U. Penrose 
FitzGerald, Mr. Gilliat, Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
Mr. Grotrian, Mr, A. W. Hall, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Mr. Howell, Mr. Hoyle, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. William Lowther, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. 
Mundella, Mr.‘ Muntz, Mr. “Murphy, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Sir 
Richard Paget, Mr. Parnell, Sir Joseph Pease, 
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Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, Mr. Round, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Sheil, 
Mr. William P. Sinclair, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
Mr. Ernest Spencer, Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. T. 
D. Sullivan, Mr. Tomlinson, Sir Richard 
Webster, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Whitley, Mr. S. 
Williamson, Mr. C. H. Wilson, Mr. Winter- 
botham, and Mr. Wood. 


Srr JOHN MOWBRAY further reported 
from the Committee; That they had added to 
the Standing Committee on Trade (including 
Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and 
Manufactures, the following Fifteen Members, 
in respect of the Companies (Winding-up) Bill 
and the Companies (Memorandum of Associa- 
tion) Bill, viz :—Sir Horace Davey, Mr. Dick- 
son, Colonel Hill, Mr. Howard, Mr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Kimber, Mr. Lawson, Mr. William 
M‘Arthur, Mr. Molloy, Mr. Quilter, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Royden, Mr. Thomas Sutherland, 
Mr. Warmington, and Mr. John Wilson. 
—. That the Report do lie upon the 

able. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_ 


TENURE OF LAND (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No. 3.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*(12.50.) Dr. COMMINS (Roscom- 
mon, 8.): I beg to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill. The tenure of land 
in Ireland is after all the great question 
of the day in that country, as it has 
been for a very long period of years ; we 
therefore take the earliest opportunity of 
bringing before the House certain 
Amendments of the recent Tenure of 
Land Act for Ireland, in order to give full 
effect to the provisions of the Act and 
in order to prevent the injurious results 
with which one or two of them have 
been working in the past. The first 
matter to which I wish to call attention 
is this. It is practically admitted by 
everybody that the improvements which 
have been made on farms in Ireland 
have been made entirely by the tenants. 
It was admitted in so many words in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary the night before last, and 
as it is a proposition which no one is 
inclined to controvert, we assume that 
it is so. Asthe Bill of 1881 left this 
House it contained a provision that was 
intended to debar the imposition of rent 
upon improvements effected by the 
tenant. The Bill came back. to this 
House with'a very invidious provision 
inserted in it, that the tenant was only 
to be freed from the imposition of rent 
for his own improvements where he had 
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not been paid or “otherwise compen- 
sated” for such improvements. I pointed 
out at the time what the effect would be 
from a lawyer’s point of view, and I 
remember that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) said on that occasion that such 
an understanding as I then indicated, 
was impossible. He added that the 
intention of.the House was unmistakable, 
and with the late Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, who was then Attorney General, 
sitting beside him, he said that the 
intention of the House was clear that no 
rent was to be imposed for the improve- 
ments of the tenants. Nevertheless I 
was not satisfied, and I stated that when 
the matter came into Court it might be 
held conventionally that enjoyment of 
the improvements would be regarded as 
@ compensation. My contention was 
pooh-poohed at the time, but soon after 
the passing of the Act the question was 
directly raised in Court, and the decision 
was as I had indicated, namely, that the 
enjoyment of the tenant for some inde- 
finite time was sufficient to compensate 
him for the improvements he had himself 
made and had alone called into existence, 
and without which the land would be 
worth nothing at all. This decision has 
created a great revulsion of feeling, and 
has been a bitter disappointment to the 
tenants. I regard it as an outrageous 
decision, and one which violates common 
sense. I should like to know what other 
description of property was ever created 
by possession or under the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament, the mere enjoyment 
of which has been considered sufficient to 
extinguish a right to its full value. As 
a rule, the length of possession is recog- 
nised as giving a prescriptive right, but in 
this case, when an Irish tenant has been 
in the enjoyment of his ownimprovements 
for 20 years or more it is held that that 
fact alone is sufficient to compensate him 
for such improvements, and to justify the 
imposition upon him ofa rack-rent. This 
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Bill proposes to bring back the Act of | 
1881 to the position in which it left this | 


House. 
Bill. The next thing I propose is, that 
in order to give effect to the beneficial 
intention of the Act of 188], future 
tenancies after the passing of that Act 
must be brought down to the position of 
the tenancies which existed at the time of 
the passing of the Act. 
Dr. Commins 
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tenancy ” was declared by the Act to be 
a tenancy at the time of the passing of 
the Bill—an ordinary tenancy from year 
to year. That was the only tenancy for 
which the Act provided, and it was then 
suppose that in the course of a few 
months, or perhaps a year, the rent of all 
“present tenancies” would be fixed in 
Ireland. How far short of that proposal 
the reality has been, I will explain later 
on. The next provision we introduce 
with a view of improving the action of 
the Act of 1881, is one that will reduce 
the statutory term therein established. 
It was found that that term was so long 
that the fluctuation of prices and of 
seasons, good times succeeding bad, and 
bad times succeeding good, came in far 
more rapid rotation than the 15 years 
provided for in that Act, and showed that 
the fixing of a term of 15 years was 
much too long. We propose, therefore, 
to reduce that term to seven years, 
which we consider to be quite sufficient 
for all.necessary purposes. Next come 
what we regard as the most important 
provisions of the Bill. As hon. Members 
on both sides of the House will remember, 
the question which has given rise to the 
greatest difficulty in legislating upon this 
subject, is the question of arrears, the 
law with regard to which was left un- 
settled and unfixed. In the Act of 1881 
there was no provision dealing with the 
Arrears Question. That Act for the first 
time practically admitted that the tenant 
was joint owner with the landlord of the 
farm he had improved and the value he 
had created in the land on which he had 
spent his life and labour; and that, 
therefore, he was entitled to an equitable 
interest in the property. But this 
provision was never enforced, although 
under that Act for the first time the 
tenant obtained the legal interests in the 
soil, to which he was attached both 
materially and morally. In giving him 
that legal right it wasintended that hisown 
improvements should not be taxed, and 
that rent, either rack-rent or otherwise, 
should not be charged against him on 
the property he had created, and a still 
further advance was made by giving to 
the Court the power of fixing what wasa 
fair rent to be paid by the occupying 
tenant. It was then argued, and has 
since been demonstrated with an absolute 
clearness which no one can deny, that 
the rents which are being charged are 
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rack-rents in every sense of the word ; 
and by rack-rents I mean a rent not the 
result of a fair and open agreement, but 
an imposition and a tax which the man 
who pays it has no power to refuse or 
resist, being as much subject to it as the 
taxpayers of this country are subject to 
the payment of any tax the Government, 
with the support of Parliament, may 
impose. Such are the rack-rents which 
prevail in Ireland. But rack-renting is 
not only the custom of the country ; it is 
a system that has grown up under the 
economical conditions which prevail, and 
are to some extent the law of the land, 
the landlords being in many cases com- 
pelled to exact it. But those rack-rents 
which are not calculated on the returns 
from the land or the profits of capital, or 
the wages of labour, nor upon any other 
economical condition, are always put down 
in the minds of the people as unjust and 
unfair, while the fact that they are also 
impossible rents is patent from the 
arrear. There have for many years been 
circumstance that the whole country is in 
what are called, first the running gale, 
and next the hanging gale. The running 
gale is the last rent payable, the hanging 
gale being the one going back six months 
or more, antecedently, so that there is 
generally speaking an arrear of some 12 
months upon the rents due from the Irish 
tenants. Taking them all round it has 
become simply impossible to pay these 
rents. Iam very far from denying that 
there are not many good landlords in Ire- 
land who deal honourably and justly with 
their tenants, as should always be the 
case between good landlords and neigh- 
bours ; but unfortunately the majority of 
the landlords are men who either insist 
upon rack-rents er are obliged to do so, 
and in very many cases allow the arrears 
to accumulate for two, three, four, or 
five years, and I believe in some instances 
for as many as 10 years. Well, the 
moment 12 months’ rent is due the land- 
lord has the power of evicting for non- 
payment, so that practically you have 
evictions hanging like the sword of 
Damocles over the heads of the tenants, 
while the arrears are allowed to ac- 
cumulate with malice prepense in some 
cases, although in others it may have 
been owing to the good nature of the 
landlord. When the Act of 1881 was 
passed there was a good deal more than 
year’s rent, for which alone the landlord 
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could distrain, owing from the different 
tenants, and a large proportion of these 
were precluded from taking advantage of 
that Act. Where more than the year’s rent 
was due the landlord issued a writ, and 
was able to confiscate the tenant’s title to 
his share in the soil and turn the tenant 
out, or prevent him from applying to the 
Court at all, or, if he did apply, to stop 
him midway in the process and prevent 
his getting the benefit of his application. 
But this is not all. That Act was 
avowedly passed for the purpose of 
checking cruel and unjust evictions, as 
well as unjust rack-renting, and the 
result has been that it has rather acted 
as a stimulus to evictions than otherwise. 
At the time the Act was introduced the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian said eviction notices were 
falling like snow flakes all over the 
country, and he also said eviction notices 
were oftentimes sentences of death. The 
figure of speech then used by the right 
hon. Gentleman was not one whit too 
strong, and was certainly more justified 
by the facts than figures of speech usually 
are. What, Sir, is the case at the present 
moment? Owing to the fact that 
the arrears question still remains 
unsettled, there has been a war going 
on ever since the period referred to, 
totally untouched by the Amendment 
Acts that have been passed since 1881— 
a war between the landlords on the one 
side and the tenants on the other. The 
landlords utilise this weapon of arrears 
for the purpose of restricting the effects 
of the Statute, and debarring the tenants 
from the benefits it would otherwise confer 
in the event of their desiring to go into 
Court, and at this moment eviction 
notices are falling like snow flakes 
through the country, inflicting—not, per- 
haps, in all cases, though there are some 
in which it can be alleged—physical 
death upon the victims ; but at any rate 
what may be termed economical and in- 
dustrial death. We know, of course, 
what happens to the tenant under these 
circumstances. He is turned into a care- 
taker, and loses all the benefit he would 
otherwise have obtained from the Act of 
1881, being again placed absolutely at the 
mercy of the landlord, who may rack-rent 
him ad infinitum. Well, Sir, I propose 
by Sections 5 and 6 of this Bill to deal 
with this strangely-overlooked question 
of arrears. Perhaps J should be wrong 
Z2 
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in saying it is altogether overlooked ; it 
was not altogether overlooked in the 
tenant clauses of the Act of 1887, which 
I have cited, because they carefully kept 
the arrears alive for the purpose of 
neutralising the Act of 1881. I 
think it high time that this House 
should interfere, and put a_ stop 
to the inequitable law relating to 
those arrears. The Land Courts have 
shown that rack-renting exists in Ireland 
to an extent greater than was previously 
understood by this House, greater even 
than has been found by the Devon 
Commission. I refer the House to a 
Return which has been laid upon the 
Table within the last few days, and which 
shows that in that happy district which 
eonstitutes the North of Ireland you have 
the Courts reducing the rents of the 
tenants to an average extent of some 30 
per cent. or 40 per cent. every day. 
Well, Sir, what has been shown to be 
the case in the North also exists in the 
South. Unjust rack-rents, which never 
éaght to have been imposed, and which 
have the effect of preventing all im- 
provements and tend largely to fetter 
the industry of the tenants, are con- 
stantly imposed. And I say that those 
rack-rents ought to be swept ~ away 
altogether. What we want, therefore, is 
power todo this. There is such a power 
given to the Court under the Scottish 
Crofters’ Act, and under Section 5 of this 
Bill we propose to give a power which, 
we think, would be just and equitable to 
every person coming under the operation 
of the Bill. It is simply that if the 
tenant is evicted for non-payment of 
rent, and that tenant has in his holding 
@ property recognised by the law—a 
property which the law says he has in 
eonjunction with the landlord—before 
his co-partner in that farm shall be 
allowed to turn him out an account 
must be taken between them, and the 
value of the tenant’s interest shall be 
set against the inequitable arrears of 
rent to which I have referred, and, 
unless there isa balance in the landlord’s 
favour enabling him to support a process 
of ejectment that process shall not be 
allowed. In other words, it is proposed 
to apply the principle of ordinary partner- 
ship to the relations which exist 
between landlord and tenant. The 
tenant has a justly and honestly ac- 
quired property in the soil, and the Bill 
Dr. Commins 
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provides that that property shall be 
protected against the enforcement of 
unjust arrears. in respect of an impos- 
sible, cruel, and extortionate rent, where- 
by the tenant’s share in the soil is at 
present liable to be cancelled, and the 
landlord is practically enabled to inflict 
not only a forfeiture of his interest in 
the property but what amounts to the 
tenant’s extinction, industrially and 
economically. Instances of this might 
be adduced by thousands; they are put 
before us in the newspapers day by day, 
and are well known to every one 
acquainted with the operation of the 
Land Law in Ireland. I will, however, 
mention one case. Only a fortnight agoa 
farmer who had expended £600 in erecting 
farm buildings on the land he occupied, but 
who owed a single year’s rent, amounting 
to £100, was evicted for the non-payment 
of that rent, the landlord thereby confis- 
cating the property to the value of £600, 
which really belonged to the tenant. I 
think the House will see that such a 
state of things is grossly unfair, and by 
Clause 5 of this Bill I have tried to pro- 
vide a remedy, by enacting that until the 
landlord’s arrears have cancelled the 
tenant’s interest in the soil, the landlord 
shall not be allowed to evict. Section 6 
goes a little farther. We know there 
have been cruel cases like that to which 
Ihave just referred, where many times 
the value of the arrears have been left 
behind by the evicted tenant, and where 
the restitution of his property ought to 
be allowed if the tenant is prepared to 
bring himself within the provision set 
out in Section 5. By Section 6 it is 
provided that where a tenant comes into 
Court within six months of his eviction 
and pays 6 months’ rent down, he 
may then apply to have a common 
account taken as between himself and 
the landlord, and if the account is shown 
to be in the tenant’s favour the Court 
shall have the power of restoring him 
to his position as occupying tenant. 
These are the most important clauses of 
the Bill. The next clause, 7, applies to 
leaseholds. The Act of 1887 extended the 
benefits of the Act of 1881 very con- 
siderably, by admitting leaseholders to 
the advantages of the Act, but it stopped 
short by admitting only leaseholders 
whose leases do not extend beyond 99 
years from the commencement of the 
Act. This necessarily left a very consider- 
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able sectionof the leaseholdersoutside the 
provision of the Act, and probably the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) will be able to confirm what 
I am about tostate. Ulster, as everybody 
knows, is a great industrial centre, in 
which there is a considerable demand for 
land, and at the end of last century a 
great proportion of the population, both 
Presbyterian and Catholic, not being per- 
mitted to obtain freeholds in the land, 
were obliged to take it on lease ; whereby 
they were subjected to rack-rental. 
Many of them got leases of 999 years, 
and the rack-rental to which they were 
subjected has come down to the present 
day. Those leaszholders are debarred 
from enjoying the benefits of the Land 
Law Ireland Act of 1881 as extended by 
the Act of 1887. This, I say, is a great 
injustice, which I now propose to remedy. 
Ifthey are not occupying tenants, and 
have sub-let their land, the yare probably 
placed in even a worse position still. 
Of course, occupiers in Ulster are en- 
titled to the Ulster Tenant Right; and 
they often are the owners of a larger 
interest than their landlords, and he is 
bound to pay his landlord, no matter 
what he can get out of the tenant to 
whom he sublets, and the result is that 
between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone the actual tenant of these 
long leaseholds is pretty nearly ground 
to death. Both these tenants, I think, 
are entitled to the relief which is 
given to everyone else in the Acts of 
1881 and 1887. Clauses 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 have relation to the rights of tur- 
bary. A stranger to what is going on in 
Ireland looking to those clauses might 
fancy they were occupying a large 
amount of space in dealing with an appa- 
rently trivial matter, but thos: who are 
aware of the actual state of things in 
Ireland and the general condition of the 
Irish peasant know that the turbary 
question is in reality no trifling matter. 
Unlike England, Ireland, unfortunately, 
is not rich in coal mines ; on the contrary, 
Iam sorry’to say, she is very poor in 
that respect, and the small quantity of 
coal she does possess, being of the kind 
known as Anthracite, is of an inferior 
quality,and ill adapted to farm purposes. 
It does not flame like other coal and is 
difficult to kindle. Something like three- 
fourths of Ireland are practically shut 
out from the use of coal, and are entirely 
dependent for their fuel on the turf bogs 
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which nature has rather liberally pro- 
vided in that country. Turf is practically 
a necessity of life to the Irish peasant, he 
must have it, and to deprive him of it: 
would be almost the same as if you weré 
to deprive him of water or the means of 
breathing the fresh air. He cannot live 
without it. The Acts of ’81 and ’87 
contain no provisions with regard to this 
important matter, and the result is that 
landlords who are hit hard in the Land 
Courts try to recoup themselves by de- 
priving the tenants of their turbary 
rights, and in this way bringing to bear 
a tremendous influence, with a view of 
preventing their resort to the Land 
Court. In this way tenants are de- 
barred from the bog rights which their 
fathers, grandfathers, and great grand- 
fathers have fully enjoyed before them, 
and, in order to preserve their right to 
cut the turf, they are compelled to pay ex- 
tortionate rents for it. As faras continued 
usage and undisputed custom go these 
turf rights were the legal rights of the 
tenants, but now they are completely 
taken away, and what is proposed by 
this Bill is to set up the same kind of 
system that exists in England, where, on 
an English manor, turf rights © exist. 
The Bill proposes that wherever a tenant 
applies for rights of turbary the Court 
shall have power to grant the applica- 
tion. We have all heard of the recur- 
ring periods of distress which ‘have 
afflicted Ireland, and we know that 
among the large seaside population to be 
found on the Western Coast the people 
are in the habit of gathering seaweed 
on the shore or as it floats on the 
surface of the ocean, ‘and of depend- 
ing upon that supply as one of 
their regular means of support. 
At one time there was a considerable 
industry, the manufacture of iodine from 
seaweed, but this has long since decayed. 
But the great use of seaweed is as & 
fertiliser. Within a few miles of the sea 
coast on the Southern and Western 
shores of Ireland the fertility of the 
adjacent soil is entirely owing to 
the distribution of gathered seaweed, 
collected by the poorest of the population 
and sold by them to the farmers, who 
also collect it for themselves. Three 
miles from the shore in Donegal and 
Sligo and other counties I have seen the 
weed so used. In this country I believe 
the right to gather seaweed is common 
to anyone and everyone. The foreshore 
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between high and low water marks 
belongs to the Crown, and, except in a 
very few isolated instances, there has 
been no grant of foreshore rights to 
individuals in England. In Ireland I do 
not believe there have been any such 
grants. The foreshore is public property, 
anyone can go upon it, enter the water 
from it, and collect anything there except 
wreckage. But many landlords in Ire- 
land whose property is near the coast have 
developed an idea of proprietorship in 
the foreshore, and demand a shilling a 
load from the poor creatures who go 
naked into the surf on the Donegal Coast 
to collect seaweed, a monstrous exaction, 
for which there is not a_ shred 
of justification at law. The 13th 
Section of this Bill merely declares the 
common law of the land, that anybody 
has a right to go on the foreshore and 
collect seaweed there, and that facilities 
for this purpose shall be accorded to all 
residents within a mile of the shore. 
Section 14 raises a new question 
entirely. We know that in England 
the mining industry, the companies, and 
corporations who work coal, iron, tin, 
and copper mines have long been crying 
out against the unscientific and onerous 
condition of the law relating to mining 
royalties. We know that in England 
and in England alone are royalties for 
mines in the hands of private individuals, 
that is to say, payments made to the 
owner of the surface for access to minerals 
under the earth by means of shafts and 
tunnels. These onerous leases, royalties, 
dead r2nts, and way-leaves greatly check 
the mining industry in England, and we 
have taken advantage of this opportunity 
to introduce a provision which will pre- 
vent the like happening in Ireland. 
Unfortunately, our mineral wealth in 
Ireland is not great, but if we should 
ever be capable of developing it we 
should find ourselves checked at the 
outset by these exactions of royal- 
ties, way-leaves, and dead rents. 
What we propose is that where 
the land is sold to the occupier 
under the Ashbourne Act of 1887, that 
there these mining rights shall be made 
public property, just as they are in 
France, in Belgium, in Spain, I believe 
in Russia, and certainly in almost every 
country in Europe, England being a 
notable exception. England is, I think, 
the only country where private rights in 
mines or royalties are granted to the 
Dr. Commins 
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owners of the surface. In Belgium 
the royalty charged goes to the State, at 
the rate of a half per cent. on the profits, 
and if there are no profits there are no 
royalties, so that the mining industry 
is free from those onerous leases, and the 
incubus of dead rents and royalties, suchas 
in Lancashire, for instance, often amount _ 
to 2s. 6d. in the £1 on the output, which is 
enough to crush any mining undertaking 
except those of the richest kind. From 
such obstructions mining in Belgium is 
quite free, and I do not see why we 
should not take steps to give equal free- 
dom to the industry, should we ever be 
capable of developing it in Ireland. It 
may be said, if a tenant purchases his 
land, why should we take away his 
chance of acquiring future wealth from 
the mineral discoveries under the land ? 
To this I say that the purchase is made 
under the Ashbourne Act by agricultural 
tenants for purposesof cultivation, and not 
as a speculation. Ata very low rate of 
interest we advance the purchase money, 
and possible revenue from mining rights 
never enters into the calculation. For 
the present generation there is no expec- 
tation of any such revenue, and nobody 
is injured by a provision which hereafter 
may become a useful source of income in 
the hands of the Government, while it 
will free the mining industry should it 
ever arise from future trammels. The 
next question is one of great importance. 
I have already said that when the Act of 
1881 was passed there seems to have been 
an idea that the whole of the agricultural 
tenancies of Ireland would have had 
fair rents fixed in a few months. It 
was the opinion of some that a couple of 
years would be required. Nobody 
anticipated a longer period, and the 
general opinion was that a few months 
would suffice for fixing fair rents on the 
500,000 agricultural tenancies in Ire- 
land. The realisation of that expectation 
has been very much postponed. The 
Act has been in operation for nearly 
nine years, and we have at this moment 
cases in Court waiting for hearing 
to the number of 46,000, and some 
of these have been before the Court 
for three years. We, who represent 
tenant constituencies, are constantly re- 
ceiving letters from tenants in all parts 
of Ireland. I receive in my own case, I 
may say, hundreds of letters, saying— 

‘6 Two yearsago we filed originating notices, 
our cases have been on the list all this time, but 
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we hear nothing about Commissioners being 
sent down.” 

It will be quite understood how, under 
this state of things, there will be big 
arrears. I need not trouble the House 
with figures; enough that 1 refer to 
the fact that with 46,000 cases await- 
ing decision, the Commissioners say, 
“We cannot deal with your cases 
yet, it is impossible.” This great 
arrear of business would not have 
arisen had the Land Act contained a pro- 
vision for arbitration such as we now 
propose. With this block arises all the 
evil I have referred to from arrears and 
evictions, and a considerable amount of 
this could be removed by the provision 
here introduced in Section 15. Arbitra- 
tion, as every lawyer knows, is an 
expensive method of deciding dis- 
putes, and, therefore, I think it is 
well that the power of arbitration 
should not be availed of unless at 
least five tenants of the same landlord 
concur in seeking this mode of settle- 
ment. I know, myself, of instances where 
some hundred tenants would concur in 
an application for arbitration if the law 
allowed them to do so. I want to provide 
them with means of settlement, and the 
clause follows the usual arbitration 
clauses in several Acts of Parliament. 
If this were adopted there would be a 
way out of the impasse into which 
matters have drifted. Then I come to 
a very important matter indeed. There 
are arrears of 46,000 cases in Court 
waiting to be heard. Taking the average 
rate of progress from experience of the 
operations of the past it will be two or 
three years before these arrears are 
disposed of, and originating notices now 
being served will have to wait that time 
for decision. We have 7,000 appeals, 
and at the rate the Court is going on it 
will take seven years to dispose of these 
appeals. At the present rate of progress 
by the Commission, Sub-Commissions, 
and County Courts, it will be 10 years 
before all the agricultural rents in Ire- 
land are fixed. In round figures there 
are 500,000 agricultural tenancies ia Ire- 
land, only 340,000 have been decided in one 
way or other, in or out of Court ; 160,000 
remain, and besides these 46,000 are now 
in Court. Now, is this state of things to 
continue, with all the consequences that 
flow out of it? Is the war between 
landlords and tenants to go on for an- 
other 10 years? Let the House realise 
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this state of things, and I ask them to do 
something towards having rents fixed 
within a reasonable time and introducing 
a settled state of things, which cannot be 
while this simmering and _ seething 
continues, as the result of the delay 
in settling cases. Under the Act of 
1881 the Land Commissioners have 
power to appoint any number of 
Sub-Commissioners and decide cases, 
but they have exercised that power 
very sparingly. The number of Sub- 
Commissioners is only 72, and they have 
been eight and a half years deciding 
about 170,000 cases. About 160,000 
remain, and eight and a half years or 
more will pass before these are decided, 
and then the judicial term of 15 years 
provided by the Act of 1881 will have 
expired, and the Commissioners may 
have to recommence their work. Why 
not create a sufficient number of Sub- 
commissioners? They are not difficult 
to find; I believe I have heard of 
grocers, ironmongers, and others, who 
know about as much about land as a 
cockney sportsman, being appointed to 
fix fair rents ; but, after all, this is better 
than doing nothing at all. But it would 
not cost more money if 150 Sub-Com- 
missioners disposed of the work in three 
years, instead of 70 spending 10 years 
over it. Therefore, it is that in Section 
16 we have a provision that wherever 
there are cases listed for hearing, to the 
number of a hundred, then a Sub-Com- 
mission shall be appointed to hear these 
cases. This would make short work 
of the cases. If there should not be 
Sub-Commissioners enough then the 
Land Commission would appoint more, 
and the aggregate cost woald not be 
more, whether more Commissioners did 
the work in a shorter time or whether, 
with fewer officials, the work extended 
over a longer period. Obviously, it 
would be an advantage to accelerate the 
decisions. And now I come to the 
matter of appeals. Nothing can be more 
unscientific than the provisions in the 
Acts of 1881 and 1887 in regard to 
appeals. One can hardly imagine these 
provisions were drawn by lawyers, 
such ignorance oi the requirements 
of the case do they display. We 
have actually Head Commissioners try- 
ing applications for the fixing of fair 
rents in the first instance, and doing this 
with actually 7,000 appeal cases staring 
them in the face. It is a ridiculous pro 
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vision ; it is taking a razor to cut blocks ; 
it is putting a thoroughbred horse to 
draw a plough. It isa degradation of 
the functions of the Head Commis- 
sioners. It is equally absurd that they 
should, when the appeals come before 
them, proceed to try the cases all 
over again, a work for which they are 
unfitted. A case in the first instance is 
tried by a Sub-Commission or a County 
Court Judge, with the assistance of 
valuers and witnesses in the county and 
on the spot. They go on the land and 
form their judgment, seeing the position 
of the land, its character, soil, and 
surroundings. But the Commissioners 
in Dublin, when they have to hear an 
appeal, or rather when they have to re- 
hear a case, for it is not really an appeal, 
do they go on the land? Nothing of the 
sort. They cannot do it, and therefore 
they have to re-hear the case, try it 
again, upset, alter, or confirm the decision 
of the Sub-Commissioners or the County 
Court in the first instance, without having 
the first elements necessary to put them 
in possession of the facts and enable them 
to give an equitable decision. I would 
keep them to their proper functions as a 
Court of Appeal in matters of law and 
procedure. When it comes to a matter 
of fact, a question of the character of 
the soil, the situation of a farm—for 
instance, we all know that the difference 
of position between the north and 
the south side of a hill may make a differ- 
ence of 50 per cent. in the value. I 
would take out of their reach decisions 
upon such matters of fact as these, which 
are matters to be decided by experts in 
agriculture, not experts in law. I would 
confine the Commissioners to the func- 
tions of a Court of Appeal, such as Judges 
of the High Court exercise. They do 
not bring the jury before. them and go 
into the whole case tried by the Judge 
at Assize, but if they find there may have 
beena failure of justice in law or procedure, 
they direct a new trial. Why not do 
the same in these land cases? Why not 
relieve the Commissioners from these 
bogus appeals, brought for no other pur- 
pose than delay? Three-fourths of them 
are brought simply to put off the evil 
day when the rents will be reduced 30 
or 40 per cent. Send the cases back, as 
cases may be sent back by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ; it will be a speedier and 
cheaper method of procedure. You may 
interchange the cases by sending a case 
Dr. Commins 
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fromaSub-Commission for re-trial before 
theCounty Court orvice versd. You would 
soon dispose of the 7,000 appeals, and, 
more than that, you would discourage the 
bringing of vexatious appeals, as most of 
them now are. Upon the provision for 
the repeal of the 7th section of the Act . 
of 1887, it is necessary to say a few 
words. Whatever may have been the 
object this 7th Section was intended to 
serve, we know the object for which it is 
used. I have already pointed out that 
in the warfare that goes on between 
landlord and tenant, the tenant goes into 
Court whenever he can under the Act of 
1881, and the landlord tries to keep him 
out of Court by means of the arrears, or 
tries to break the tenant’s title before he 
can get a decision atall. The result is 
that tenants find themselves evicted by 
notices served under this 7th section, 
and from a Return I see that 7,525 
eviction notices were served last year 
from the County Court and other Courts. 
This means that these 7,000 tenants are 
deprived of the benefits of the Acts of 
1881 or 1887, or both. The tenant is 
put back into the position he would 
have been in had the Acts of 1881 and 


1887 never been passed; he is 
turned into a future tenant or 
he becomes not a tenant at all but 


a caretaker. Now, we want to stop 
these transactions, these ready evic- 
tions. If we want to put -an end 
to the present state of things, and to have 
the relations between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland settled by equitable adjust- 
ment, we must repeal this 7th section 
of the Act of 1887. Isubmit this Bill for 
what it is,an honest, though I fear a poor 
and weak attempt to effect a solution 
of some of the difficulties that beset the 
Government of Ireland and the people 
of Ireland. I offer the Bill as a solution 
of the questions I have touched upon, 
but whether or not it will be accepted 
in the spirit I offer it, I do not know. 
One thing is certain, we have had, 
within the last 30 years, introduced 
from this side of the House, about as 
many Land Bills, and “the cry is still 
they come,” that have on their in- 
troduction been scouted and voted out. 
though our remedies have afterwards 
been adopted. Meet us in a friendly 
spirit. We have more knowledge than 
you have on the other side of what will 
settle difficulties in Ireland. If you 
adopt this small instalment, with such 
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modifications in Committee as I know 
a measure of this kind must un- 
dergo before it can pass the House 
of Commons, it will bring about an 
improvement in a state of things now 
become intolerable. If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite reject it, with them will lie the 
responsibility. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

*(2.22.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : 
I rise, for the first time in this 
House, with considerable diffidence to 
second the proposition, but I need not 
detain the House long as the hon. 
Member who preceded me has entered 
so exhaustively into the propositions of 
the Bill. The measure will afford the 
Government an opportunity of carrying 
out its promise with regard to Irish 
legislation. This Bill is demanded by the 
majority of the Irish people, and into 
it no controversial element enters 
of such a nature as to preclude, even 
according to the theories of those 
who oppose Home Rule, the Irish Mem- 
bers alone judging of the matter. There 
is nothing in the Bill affecting the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, or raising any 
question as between Ulster and the rest 
of Ireland. The representatives by 
whom the Bill is brought forward, whilst 
they do not arrogate to themselves the 
title of being the sole friends of the 
tenant farmers, are at least those repre- 
sentatives who have always given the 
initiative to land legislation in Ireland, 
and whose views are finally accepted, and 
proved to be for the good of the country. 
I observe that the Healy Clause in the 
Land Act of 1881, which was devised for 
the purpose of protecting the tenants’ 
improvements, has been diverted from its 
beneficent intention, and a clause in the 
present Bill is framed for the purpose of 
putting an end to all doubt on the ques- 
tion, and making it clear that the tenant 
has a right to his improvements. The 
Bill also provides that the presumption 
shall be that the tenants made the 
improvements. The 3rd clause dealing 
with the postponement of the creation of 
future tenancies is a very desirable one. 
I cannot understand why some _lease- 
holders should have been excluded from 
the benefits of previous land legislation, 
and the 7th clause provides that they 
shall no longer be excluded from such 
benefits. The question of turbary is a 
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most important one. I have heard of 
cases where the rights of turbary have 
been taken into consideration in the 
fixing of the rent, and when the bog was 
cut away the rent was continued at the 
same figure although no further benefit 
was derived from the turbary. The 
clause which deals with this subject will 
set this matter at rest, protect the rights 
of the tenants, and be fair to all parties. 
Then, as to the 14th clause it deals with 
the question of mining rights and royal- 
ties, and sets the matter, I consider, on an 
equitable basis. Whilst on this topic, I 
wish to express my sympathy, and I am 
sure that of the Irish people, with the 
sufferers by the recent deplorable mini 
accidents in South Wales, and I may 

that I am sure any legislation which is 
broughtin with the view of preventing such 
catastrophes will receive the hew 
support of the Irish Representatives. 
hold that the various other clauses of the 
Bill are deserving of support. I can- 
not bring myself to believe that the Bilt 
will not be passed; but, if it is not, we, 
at any rate, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that sooner or later its pringiples 
will be accepted. 

(2.30.) Cotonen. WARING (Down, 
N.): The light that has been thrown 
upon the Bill by the hon. Member who 
has just sat down is quite as vivid 
as might have been anticipated from 
his antecedent opportunities of judging 
of the Land Question. But one thing 
he has said will be endorsed by Members 
on both sides, and that is his ex- 
pressions of sympathy with the sufferers 
by the late accident in Wales. When I 
came to the House with the intention of 
moving the rejection of the Bill, I 
expected to find the soil prepared in the 
usual manner for the reception of the 
seed. I expected to see it ploughed by 
depreciation of the Land Act, harrowed 
by scenes from Irish evictions, mostly 
the creation of the brains of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and crushed and pulverised 
into a proper seed-bed by denunciation 
of villainous landlords. And if the 
result is but a poor crop, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will have only themselves to 
blame. To my great surprise these 
usual operations were very mildly 
indulged in. The hon. Member for 
South Roscommon (Dr. Commins), who 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill, has 
undoubtedly great opportunities offjudging 





of the Irish Land Question, because he has 
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studied it for 30 years at least from the 
opposite side of the Channel, and we all 
know that distance lends enchantment 
to the view, and upon the Land Question 
my experience is that Members who 
propose to deal with it express their 
confidence in an inverse ratio to their 
knowledge of the subject. I wish to say 
just one or two words, before I come to 
deal with the question of the Bill itself, 
on the remarks of the hon. Member who 
introduced it. In the first place, there 
was a rather curious distinction drawn 
as to the meaning of the words rack- 
renting. I could very well understand 
such a definition coming from very many 
Members on the opposite Benches ; but 
coming from a lawyer of 30 years’ stand- 
ing the words used are, as I say, rather 
curious, because the hon. Member’s 
definition of a rack-renting landlord is 
that he is a landlord who allows his 
tenants to get 10 years into arrear. 
That strikes me as a definition which is 
new, and which probably will be new to 
many of our English friends. Now, as 
to the question of improvements, I do 
not think I shall deal with that under the 
head of the hon. Member’s speech, because 
I intend to go through the clauses later 
on. But I think he has rather mis- 
represented the decision in “ Adams v. 
Dunseath,” because thatdecision was by no 
means destructive of the tenant’s right to 
claim exemption for his own improve- 
ments from the fixing of a future rent. 
As to the future tenancies, he urged that 
the term at which future tenancies should 
commence ought to be postponed, because 
the success of the Land Act of 1881, in 
inducing tenants to take advantage of it 
and to get their rents thereby fixed for 
15 years, was not what was expected by 
its promoters, and that it had not fulfilled 
their expectations. But that was not so. 
It was the Land League and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who are its organisers, who 
were the cause of that failure, for when 
the League did not hold sway the tenants 
eagerly availed themselves of those 
opportunities that were given by the 
Legislature, but when the League did 
hold sway they drew back because they 
were told that they should stand by their 
own organisation, and all thatsortof thing. 
I think it is rather hard to attribute a 
fault to legislation when that fault was 
produced by hon. Gentlemen themselves. 
We are told that the term of 15 years is 
too long, and that seven years is to be 
Colonel Waring 
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the term. You have got the term of 
seven years in England in your tithe 
rent averages. But no one appears to 
be satisfied with that. It seems to me 
that you must either have a fixed term, 
which will be long enough to cover the 
average of good and bad seasons, and 
which will give a fair chance to those 
interested in both sides of the question, 
or you must have an annual valuation or 
rent fixed from the prices of produce. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
question of arrears, and I am _ not 
altogether clearthatsomelegislation on the 
subject of arrears would not be desirable. 
I would not be opposed to seeing other 
men obliged to do what Iam willing to 
do myself. Accordingly, I think there 
might be a well-constructed Bill intro- 
duced dealing with the question of 
arrears ; but the subject is one which 
is beset by enormous difficulties, because 
you have not only to consider the tenant 
in arrears but the position of the land- 
lord—you have to consider the case of 
the man’s next door neighbour who has 
honestly and fairly paid his rent. When 
the landlord finds he has a tenant whose 
arrears he knows have arisen from 
drunkenness, or a disinclination to work, 
or from other causes, he is certainly 
driven to the conclusion that it is a very 
hard case that the tenant who has always 
kept on the right side of the books 
should be placed in e worse position then 
his idle and dissolute neighbour. That 
is the chief difficulty that has confronted 
many Irish landlords, who have felt 
themselves deiarred from forgiving 
arrears all round, because they do not 
see their way to treating the idle and 
dissolute tenant in the same way as the 
deserving one. As to the hanging gale, 
I did not know that that was considered 
arrears atall. It always was there, no 
doubt, but no landlord expected to get it 
in. It has been assumed that arrears 
prevented tenants from going into the 
Land Courts, bet that was dealt with by 
the Act of 1882. 129,000 holdings were 
dealt with under that Act, and a large 
amount of public money was stolen from 
the ecclesiastical objects to which it was 
originally dedicated, and not applied to 
other ecclesiastical objects—for if it had 
been so I could have well understood the 
sympathy hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
have taken in the movement. There was 
converted to purely secular purposes 
£706,019 3s. lld. That sum was 
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abstracted from its original purpose and 
applied to the mitigation of the debts of 
the tenants. And what was the remark 
made in the Report of Mr. Richard 
Burke, the Commissioner appointed to 
deal with that question? He said that 
a very large number of extremely poor 
tenants had been relieved from an 
accumulation of rent which would other- 
wise probably have led to the loss of 
their holdings. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that the question of arrears 
has not been dealt with, and I think it 
cannot be fairly or rightly said that the 
existence of arrears has to any 
large extent perenne the tenants from 
taking advafitage of the Land Act of 
1881. We know that in some cases 
tenants have been sold out for debts 
owing to local bankers, and the tenancies 
renewed by those ingenious gentle- 
men by a process which is not available 
to the Irish landlord, and in a way that 
puts the tenant out of the protection of 
the Land Act. When I see an honest 
desire shown to deal with such a viola- 
tion of existing legislation as that I shall 
believe that hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
just and honest in their wish to im- 
prove the position of Irish tenants. But 
until then I shall continue to hold my 
present opinions. It is proposed to 
relieve the congestion in the Land 
Courts by opening those Courts to every- 
one who has not got his rent settled ; 
but how that is to remove the block is 
a mystery to me. I think the point 
made that landlords indulge in appeals in 
order to put off the evil day on which 
the reduced rent commences falls to the 
ground, because the hon. Member for 
Roscommon knows, as a lawyer, that the 
reduced rent commences from the date 
of the service of the application. I want 
now to give a few reasons why,inmy judg- 
ment, the Bill should not be read a 
second time. Those bad times, which 
we are happily beginning to see coming 
to a close, have uot affected the Irish 
farmers in one-tenth degree as they have 
affected the English farmer. The pro- 
duce of England, as a whole, is largely 
cereal, while the produce of Ireland is 
largely cattle. It is perfectly manifest 
that the Almighty intended Ireland for 
a cattle-raising country, and up to the 
Napoleonic wars it was a cattle-raising 
country. But the Irish landlord has 
never interfered with his tenant putting 


what crops he liked into his land; and 
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statistics show the proportion the ques- 
tions of cereal and cattle-raising bear to 
each other in this discussion. In England 
the average of the corn crops to the 
total cultivation is 25:2; in Scotland 
27:1; while in Ireland it is 10-1 of all 
cereal crops. The falling off in the 
growth of wheat has been the greatest ; 
next comes barley, while the decline in 
the growth of oats is comparatively 
unimportant. In England the per- 
centage af wheat is 94; barley 
71; oats 65; but in Ireland the 
percentage of wheat is 0-6; barley 
0-2; and oats, 8°8; so that the growth 
of wheat in Ireland is a little over 4 per 
cent. of the total cereals. As to cattle 
the change is the other way. In Ireland 
the value of two-year-old cattle in 1850 
is put down as £9, whereas the value of 
the same cattle in 1875 was £12, and in 
1885 instead of finding a fall, such as we 
had in cereals, of cent. per cent. we find 
the value of the same cattle had actually 
risen to £13. The value of cattle at 
the present day is equal to what it has 
ever been at any time. I do not think 
there was ever an occasion when cattle 
paid better from the Irish point of view. 
We are rearing the young cattle, and-we 
are making John Bull pay through the 
nose for it. He has got to turn it into 
beef, and he does not find that quite so 
profitable a transaction. What does the 
English farmer say about it? He 
grumbles and complains, but he is going 
on with the greatest possible patience. 
He does not come whining and howling 
to this House for legislative assistance. 
He puts his own shoulder to the wheel, 
and, to a very large extent, in this year 
of grace 1890, he has got his waggon 
out of the mud. I do not like to go into 
personal questions, but I will give you 
shortly the result of my own experience. 
I am farming at present 468 statute acres, 
and last year’s clear profit, after payment 
of all expenses and of interest on the 
capital employed, was £1,258 9s. 11d. 
The details are entirely at the service of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. MAHONY : Who paid the rent? 

CotoneL WARING: I am just coming 
to that. I ask the hon. Member, who 
has experience in that, what he thinks is 
a fair rent for good pasture land in 
Ulster ? 

Mr. MAHONY : I never saw any. 

Coons, WARING : That is a misfor- 


tune. I do not find any land in my 
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neighbourhood is valued at more than £1 
or 21s. a statute acre. 

Mr. MAHONY: I thought the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said pasture land, 
and I remarked I had never seen any 
good pasture land in Ulster. 

Coroner WARING: I am_ glad 
of the interruption, because it very 
much strengthens my argument. Is 
21s. an aere a fair rent to charge 
on average Ulster land? [An hon. 
Member : Too much.}| Then I am 
charging’ myself with that. Twenty- 
one shillings an acre comes to £481 8s., 
so that the profit amounts to £777 1s. 11d. 
That is not a bad return for a capital of 
£2,000 or £3,000. I should like to 
know the business in which the same 
money can be made, and I will go into it 
to-morrow. Now, we have had a great 
deal of talk about ancient history, but 
an ancestor of mine in the year 1669 
valued a sheep at 5s.,and that same 
ancestor let 41 acres of land to one John 
Dawson for 999 years at a rent of £10 5s. ; 
consequently the value of an acre of 
land in that portion of the County Down 
was equal to that of a sheep. In the 
year 1890 he would be glad to say to 
his tenants, “Give me my sheep and you 
shall have your acre.” A lease of land 
was taken for the Marquess of Donegall— 
or Earl of Donegall I think the title then 
was. Five or six shillings an acre would 
be about the price of Irish land, and if 
that was at one time represented by a 
sheep, 35s. an acre will now be re- 
presented by a good fat sheep. I do not 
want to weary the House by going into 
the question of tenant-right, which has 
been so frequently dealt with before. We 
are all aware—I do not think that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will deny—that the 
tenant right in many parts of Ireland 
frequently exceeds the value that re- 
mains to the landlord. I will give one 
or two instances in which I am able 
to vouch for the accuracy of the figures. 
The tenant-right in one of my own farms, 
the rent of which was £6 10s. a year, was 
sold for £315, or 48} years’ purchase. 
Does that look as if Irish farming has 
become unprofitable? The average value 
of tenant-right estates about me has been 
£12 per statute acre, having been 
settled by arbitration over and over again. 
Only the other day there was a sale in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and the 
price realised, instead of being £12 10s., 
was £33 an acre. Yet recently rents 
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have been reduced on my own property 
—not by the Land Commission, because 
when I am about to suffer a painful 
operation I like the operation to be per- 
formed by a friendly hand, and when 
there is rent to be taken off I take it off 
myself. I have reduced it on one of 
my own farms from £20 5s. to£15. In 
an adjoining county a certain farm was 
let at £120 a year; the Commissioners 
reduced the rent to £75; the tenant, 
though only paying a rent of £75, found 
the temptation to realise too great, and 
making up his mind to settle in another 
country, he sold. The landlord succeeded 
in getting somebody to purchase for him, 
and he bought the land rented at £75 
for £1,000. He did not hold it very 
long, and as a matter of fact it is now 
let to a solvent tenant for £170, return- 
ing him 5 per cent. on his £1,000, and 
his old unreduced rent. I leave the 
House to judge whether in this case the 
tenant who sold had not been treated 
fairly, and whether the landlord had 
rack-rented him. There is another case 
coming from the same neighbourhood. 
A landowner let a farm to his land 
steward at £93 a year. The land steward 
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failed, and the owner’ had _ to 
take the property into his own 
hands. He cultivated it until his 


death, when it went into Chancery. The 
Court ordered tenders to be advertised 
for, which was done. In the meantime 
the Land Commissioners had been at 
work in the neighbourhood, and had 
made reductions which, on a proportionate 
scale, would have reduced the rent on 
this land—which had previously been 
£93—to £65. Well, in answer to the 
advertisements, tenders were received 
ranging from the original £93 to £107. 
The Court did not accept the highest 
offer, but took one which was moderate, 
namely, £95. The land is now held by 
a “future tenant” who cannot go into 
the Land Court—at least at present—and 
who cannot have his rent reduced unless 
the landlord in the first instance sees fit 
to raise it. There is another thing 
which proves the value of land, and that 
is sub-letting—a system which is largely 
practised, as all landlords know, and as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite know, if they 
thought it prudent to confess it. I have 
a farm of 22 acres, the rent of which is 


£23 a year. [An hon. Memper: Too 
much.} “Too much” says’ ‘an hon: 
Member. Let him listen to this: My 
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tenant is an excellent one, and I have 
no complaint to offer as to his doing the 
best he can with the land. He has sub- 
let five acres of the 22 to a neighbour—for 
what? Why for £14 a year, or nearly 
three times the rent he is paying me. 
You may say “But there are buildings 
and improvements on the land.” Nothing 
of the kind. There is not a stick nor a 
stone on it. My tenant has sub-let a 
large portion of the worst part of his 
farm, and the sub-tenant had to drain it 
before he could make use of it. [An 
hon. Memper: Give us the name 
of the tenant.] Certainly; his name 
is Mackenzie, and Kelly is the 
sub-tenant. Much has been heard 
of the fall in prices, but not of the 
rise in prices. Between 1850 and 1875 
the rise was 85 per cent. ; between 1875 
and 1887 the fall was 41 percent. Any 
one who tells me that the rents are rack 
rents, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian did the other 
day, simply because the Sub-Com- 
missioners have thought it right 
to reduce rents in view of the fall in 
prices between the middle and the 
latter period I have mentioned is, I 
think, very much misrepresenting and 
distorting the real bearing of the 
question. Now, Sir, as I have already 
taken up a large amount of time, I will 
hurry through theclausesof the Bill. The 
Ist clause deals with improvements, and 
asks us to hand over to the tenant the 
whole benefit of the increased letting 
value of his holaing. This claim seems 
plausible, and may commend itself to 
farmers in England who have not looked 
the question in the face, but it must be 
borne in mind that a tenant, by a very 
small expenditure—by putting up a few 
yards of rail at a cost of £5—might 
increase the value of 6 or 8 acres of land 
to such an extent as to increase the 
letting value £5 a year. It is mad- 
ness to say, because a tenant, by the 
merest accident, gets hold of a piece of 
land capable of such improvement, that 
he is entitled to the whole of the 
increased letting value. He is entitled 
to the £5 he has expended, and no 
honest landlord would refuse it to him. 
I do not think that even what hon. 
Gentlemen call the “felonious land- 
lord” would refuse to allow his 
tenant this £5 compensation, but 
I think it would be quite fair for 
him to rebel against paying £200 for 
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this £5 improvement, which would be 
the capitalised value of the improvement. 
How about the other side of the ques- 
tion? Suppose. the tenant allows the 
land to deteriorate, is he to compensate the 
landlord for the deterioration? You 
may say “ Yes,” but where is the land- 
lord to get his compensation from? 


.When a tenant goes out of a farm which 


has deteriorated it isa matter of “get 
your compensation if youcan!” With re- 
gard to express contracts, you have drawn 
a very arbitrary line between ancient an1 
modern history. The presumption in 
respect of improvements executed within 
a period of 50 years prior to the passing 
of the Act is placed so far back as to 
make it unlikely that any record of suc- 
cession will be forthcoming. On a mat- 
ter of this kind I am not satisfied to 
rely upon the recollection of the Irish 
tenant, and even landlords cannot be 
trusted to recollect certain circumstances 
affecting their property over a period of 
50 years. They were not in the. habit 
50 yearsago of keeping the records they 
do now. Then as to the postponement 
of the creation of future tenancies, I 
would submit that this provision in the 
Bill really amounts to what may be des- 
cribed as increasing a sentence on ap- 
peal. That is a thing said to be un- 
known to English Law. It is as though 
a sentence of 1 5 years’ penalservitude were 
appealed against and a life sentence pro- 
nounced in lieu of it. I would ask any 
hon. Member opposite of actuarial know- 
ledge whether this clause would bea fair 
alteration of the Land Act. The 4th 
clause deals with the shortening of the 
period for which judicial leases are to run. 
Ican understand that clause. Itis one in 
the interest neither of the landlord nor 
tenant, but one very largely in the in- 
terest of hon. Members opposite. It 
is a clause very largely indeed in the in- 
terest of local solicitors, andvery largely in 
the interest of the local banker, who ad- 
vances money for costs. It is very 
largely in the interest of those unfortu- 
nate gentlemen who are misfits, and 
who, having been unable hitherto to find 
profitable employment, hope to be made 
Svb-Commissioners in the future, It will 
plunge the whole country into fresh litiga- 
tion and fresh turmoil, and it will cause 
the money of the tax-payers, not of Ire- 
land alone, but of England also, to be 
expended on an overgrown staff of 
officials, whose object will be to keep the 
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shop open and customers going to it, by 
supplying attractive goods, or, in other 
words, giving large reductions. The 5th 
clause is a new one, and deals in a sort 
of tentative way with arrears. I am not 
adverse to the passage of fair legislation 
in regard to arrears, with the object of 
obliging bad landlords to do that which 


good landlords would willingly do them-, 


selves, but I cannot at present see my 
way out of the difficulties which sur- 
round the question, and I cannot think 
that even if this clause were drafted 
with the greatest possible skill and care, 
it would be a sufficient reason for reading 
the Billa second time. The 6th clause 
deals with the question of eviction, or 
removal of tenants. I do not know ex- 
actly what is meant by this clause, and 
I think that the occurrence of those 
eviction scenes we hear so much of ought 
to make us extremely cautious how we 
think of repealing Section 7 of the Act. 
With regard to the question of long 
leases, they are practically purchases, 
which are practically speculations. 
If a man buys stocks or shares, 
and there is a fall in their value 
he has to suffer for it, and I do not see 
why a man who speculates in land should 
be placed in a more favourable position. 
If compulsion has been used to induce 
the tenant to take the lease, your remedy 
already exists, because you can have the 
lease broken to-morrow. So faras I am 
able to gather, the Land Courts at 
present have ample power to deal with 
turbary. If they have not such power, 
I have no objection whatever to its being 
conferred on them. As to the Seaweed 
Clause, it appears to me that you will 
raise @ very ‘serious question indeed if 
you make the seaweed free within a mile 
of the shore. The Gulf Stream would 
not wash away the blood that would be 
shed with bludgeons and pitchforks and 
all kinds of weapons over this flotsam 
and jetsam of the sea. 1 do not know 
what the views of my constituents are 
on the subject. It may be that they 
would prefer to fight for it. If they 
choose to have the question settled at the 
point of the pitchfork rather than by the 
landlord’s decision, I am quite ready to 
vote for the clause. With regard to the 
proposal to establish a Court of Arbitra- 
tion, it is one which is, no doubt, likely 
to catch the votes of the agricultural 
Members. Arbitration, on the face of it, 
is a very fair thing. But what are the 
Colonel Waring 
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Irish Land Courts at the present moment? 
They are Courts of Arbitration, and the 
proposal, therefore, is to go over the same 
process again. One party says I demand 
so ‘much, the other says I am onl 

willing to give so much, and arbitration 
means splitting the difference. You may 
go on splitting the difference too often. 


I object to arbitration, because [| 
say that, however fair it seems, 
it is really specious humbug. As 


to the question of appeal, I do not 
mean to appeal against the decisions of 
the Land Courts, and I do not know 
whether many of my friends do either. 
I think we have had enough of it. 
Under Section 19 it appears that if it 
can be proved that the tenant or his pre- 
decessor in title has laid down grazing 
land at his own expense he is not to get 
his rent fixed. But who is to prove that 
he did not first break: up the land 
and then proceed to lay it down? The 
landlord may not remember anythi 
about it, and the tenant will be able to 
get sufficient witnesses to carry him back 
to the deluge if he desires. I hold, Sir, 
that this Bill is an attempt to effect by 
Constitutional means that which has 
been attempted by un-Constitutional 
means by persons acting in the same 
interest as hon. Members opposite. 
The object is to banish from Ireland 
what hon. Members opposite are pleased 
to call “the English garrison.” As a 
matter of fact, this Bill, if put in force, 
would do it in about 14 years. Well, 
Sir, I think the landlords of Ireland will 
continue to exist for more than another 
14 years. I beg to move that the Bill 
be read a second time on this day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
six months.” —(Colonel Waring.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


(3.39.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.): I beg to second the Amendment, 
and in doing sol wish to compliment 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
on the way in which he introduced this 
Bill to the attention of the House. We 
have not been accustomed in previous 
years to the moderate language in which 
he enforced his arguments to the House. 
As far, however, as I could gather 
from his remarks, he did not himself 
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profess to be an expert in Irish agri- 
culture. He viewed the Bill from a 
lawyer's point of view, and the principal 
remark he made about it was that it was 
an extremely badly drafted Bill. I wish 
to say one or two words on some of 
the clauses of the Bill. I quite 
admit that turbary is a matter of great 
importance to Irish tenants who have no 
other means of finding. fuel for their 
support. But I altogether dissent from 
the opinion expressed by an _ hon. 
Member opposite, that under the present 
system the Courtshave no adequate means 
of dealing with turbary. I do not say 
there are not instances in which the 
Commission Courts have experienced 
difficulty in dealing with cases of turbary ; 
but I believe that the principles which 
are now generally acted on by the Sub- 
Commission Courts generally meet all 
the cases of turbary which come before 
them. The principle on which the 
Courts act is this. The landlord either 
denies the tenant’s right to turbary, and 
proves he is entitled to do so, in which 
case the question of turbary is not con- 
sidered in fixing the judicial rent, or 
the landlord denies the right, but 
consents to its being enjoyed by the 
tenant during the judicial tenancy, or the 
tenant proves his right to have the 
question considered by the Sub-Com- 
missioners. I cannot see that, generally 
speaking, there is any great want of 
justice or equity in the proceedings 
before the Court on the question of 
turbary. I have looked at the clauses 
of the Bill, and I do not think they are 
drafted in such a way as to make clear 
the action of the Court. The principles 
of the Court are now well ascertained, 
and the result of this Bill will be to 
involve the question in still greater con- 
fusion than exists at the present moment. 
The hon. and learned Member who 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill 
dwelt at the close of his speech on the 
question of evictions, and referred to the 
number of tenants in Ireland who during 
the last year have had their tenancies 
determined under the Act of 1887. But 
it must not be forgotten that the actual 
evictions in Ireland bear no proportion 
to the actual number of tenancies 
determined. Last year the actual 
numbers of evictions did not amount to 
more than one for every 450 tenancies 
in Ireland. When we see the attempts 
made during the last year to take a 
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course of action which must result in 
the serving of notices on them, we cannot 
but think that the number of actual 
evictions which took place is not a 
number which ought to alarm this House 
or the country. As to the Bill asa whole, 
its introduction does not seem to me to 
be justified unless hon. Members can 
prove that the Land Courts do not pro- 
vide fair rents in Ireland. The number 
of judicial rents fixed up to the end of 
last year was 223,607, and there were 
9,000 cases settled out of Court. We 
find that whereas during the eight years 
the reductions effected by the Land 
Courts averaged 20:3 per cent, the 
reductions agreed upon between the 

landlords and tenants were only 1774. | 
Whenever cases are settled out of Court 
we find that the reductions agreed upon 
are less than those granted by the Court. 
The statistics, therefore, prove that the 
reductions made by the Courts have 
been substantially and sufficiently fair. 
That being so, I cannot conceive why 
year after year the time of the House of 
Commons should be taken up in the 
discussion of practically the same Bill as 
we have had before us for three years 
past. The clause relating to improve- 
ments absolutely sweeps away the 
provision made by the Act of 1881 
construing the Act of 1870. What is the 
history of that provision? The Bess- 
borough Commission reported on this 
question, and they pointed out that, in 
their opinion, no allowance ought to be 
given, except for improvements, which 
were actually doing good to the farm, 
and being enjoyed by the tenants. I 
understand that it is the practice of the 
Land Commission Courts to take that 
view ; and that, in practice, the very 
highest possible benefit is given to the 
tenants for improvements, which have 
not been exhausted. With regard to the 
statutory term, the Bessborough Com- 
mission recommended that it should 
be 31 years. The Act of 1881 
cut down the period to 15 years. 
Hon. Members opposite will say that the 
Cowper Commission recommended that 
the term should be reduced ; but on what 
authority did they do that? The Com- 
missioners gave the names of eight 
gentlemen. I suppose they picked out 
the best evidence they could get to 
support their view, and I have gone 
through the evidence of the eight gen- 
tlemen upon whom the Commissioners 
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relied. I find that only one, and he 
was uot an agricultural expert—he was 
an Alderman, and the only acquaintance 
he had with land was that he had been 
some sort of a manager of Corporation 
property in Ireland—only one advocated 
@ seven years term. The evidence of 
the other gentlemen was opposed to a 
seven years’ term, and, if anything, in 
support of an annual revision of rent 
upon a sliding scale. The Cowper Com- 
mission had really no evidence upon 
which they could base their proposal 
to upset the 15 years’ term; and hon. 
Members opposite will find great diffi- 
culty in finding any expert, either land- 
lord, land agent, or tenant farmer, who 
is prepared to say that, in his judgment, a 
seven years term is better than a 15 
years’. I am perfectly certain of this : that 
if the House were toconsent this year to 
the period being shortened to seven years, 
next year a Bill will be brought in to 
shorten the term to three years ; indeed, I 
cannot conceive that any argument 
can be adduced in favour of seven 
years, which could not with equal pro- 
priety be adduced in favour of three 
years. I do not say that 15 years is the 
most perfect term ; but I believe it is ‘as 
ood a term as we could possibly fix. 
sae Se who has any practical ac- 
quaintance with agriculture knows that 
we cannot fix a definite term of years 
which will meet all the casualties and all 
the ups and downs which must affect the 
agricultural interest. Therefore, I can- 
not believe hon. Members are serious in 
proposing to reduce the term from 15 
to seven years. I could imagine that, 
from the point of view of the professional 
agitator, some one might say, “ Oh, let us 
reduce the term, because it will give usa 
cry to go to the country with; let us 
reduce the term to seven years, and try 
next year to reduce it to three. At all 
events, we shall create a grievance 
amongst a certain section of farmers.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
moved the Second Reading of the 
Rill said that one of the great evils 
of Ireland is the hanging gale. 
I agree with the hon. Member, 
and if it could be abolished I would be 
delighted. But is any hon. Member 
opposite prepared to state that the 
tenants on any single estate are prepared 
to agree to the abolition of the hanging 
gale ?. Do they not know that it is the 
tenant who have always insisted on the 
Mr. Macartney 
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hanging gale as their customary right? 
To my knowledge any landlord who hag 
proposed to get rid of it has always been 
looked upon as an unpopular landlord. 
The hon. and learned Member also made 
a rather indefinite complaint as to 
leaseholders in Ireland. He went back 
to the last century. It is perfectly well 
known that the leasehold tenants in 
Ireland are, numerically, far inferior to 
the yearly tenants, and I ask the hon, 
and learned Member whether he is able 
to point to a single case in which a tenant 
holding under a lease has} been deprived 
of his holding as long as he paid the rent ? 
With regard to the last portion of the 
Bill—that relating to royalties—I cannot 
understand why it has been introduced in 
a Bill to amend the Land Act. The law 
as to royalties may be bad, but itis the 
law which applies to England, Scotland, 
and Wales, as well as Ireland; and if 
hon. Members are anxious to take 
the sense of the House upon it as it 
now stands, they should not attempt. to 
introduce it in a measure like this, which 
really has a totally different object in 
view. A great deal of public attention 
has been drawn to the question, but I 
doubt whether hon. Members are able to 
find any case of illegal action by land- 
lords with regard to royalties. Besides, 
if any landlord on the sea coast 
invokes rights which he has no power to 
invoke, it is the simplest thing in the 
world for a tenant, or the organisation 
which makes itself the tenants’ champion, 
to proceed against him at small cost by 
way of injunction. I am quite content 
to leave the Bill to the judgment of the 
House, especially after the critical ex- 
amination it has received at the hands 
of my hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Waring). I venture to assert that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will find it impossible 
to justify the Bill, either on the ground 
of the inadequacy of the Land Courts to 
make adjustments of rent in Ireland or 
upon the particular state of the agri- 
cultural interest during the last year 
and a half, because it is well known to 
everybody in Ireland that there has not 
been a better year for agriculture for 
nearly 20 years than the last. 
Statistics show that to be the case ; and 
that, though there is a slight diminu- 
tion in the acreage of crops, yet the pro- 
duce has increased. Though we may 
differ as to the action of the Judical Rent 
Courts and the position the Irish tenants 
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occupy in those Courts and outside, 
still, I venture to say that no hon. 
Member who has intimate acquaintance 
with tenants will deny that last year was 
a most profitable one. I second my 
hon. and gallant Friend in the proposal 
for the rejection of the Bill. 

(4.0.) Mr.CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down has referred to the Bill as one of 
the hardy annual series ; but, for my part, 
I should have thought that, when it 
becomes a practice to bring in Bills upon 
Irish Questions year by year with the 
consent of the whole Irish Party, and 
these Bills are continually rejected, that 
proceeding in itself affords a strong 
argument for remitting toan Irish Legis- 
lature the settlement of questions of 
this kind. The hon. Gentleman has 
referred to many matters with which 
the clauses of this Bill deal, and amongst 
other things he spoke against the Tur- 
bary Clause. This I thought somewhat 
extraordinary, inasmuch as he is him- 
self connected with the Party which has 
introduced a Turbary Bill. I do not 
know whether he is the parent of 
the Bill; but, at all events, he has 
backed it, and now he comes forward 
and delivers a speech against clauses 
that carry out the object of his own Bill. 
There are parts of Ulster in which the 
hon. Member poses as the friend of the 
tenants, though I do not know that the 
tenants have any benefit from that, and 
in the character of tenants’ friend the hon. 
Member supports a Bill for the real or 
imaginary settlement of this question of 
turbary; but when we propose clauses in 
a Bill for the same object, the hon. 
Member singles these out for special 
opposition. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I am not aware 
that my name is on the back of any 
Turbary Bill in this or last Session. 

Mr. CLANCY : I did not say in this 
or last Séssion. Does the hon. Member 
deny that he ever had anything to do 
with a Turbary Bill ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : If I had I do not 
recollect any clauses of this kind. I do 
recollect putting my name on such a 

ill. 

Mr. CLANCY: Then are we to 
understand that the Bill in relation to 
turbary introduced on the other side has 
not the hon. Gentleman's support ; that he 
separates himself from the so-called 
friends of the tenants on the other side, 
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and on this matter poses as a landlord 
pure and simple ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : The hon. Member 
is not entitled to assume anything what- 
ever as to my position. ; 

Mr. CLANCY : I think I am entitled 
to draw my own inference from the 
facts, and this seems to me the only 
logical inference. The hon. Gentleman 
has repeated the arguments used 
last year to the effect that the reductions 
granted out of Court were smaller than 
those granted in Court. Now, I should 
have thought these arguments had been 
blown to the winds long ago. Amongst 
others who have dissipated the fallacy ~ 
there is the Archbishop of Dublin, whose 
very able article the hon. Gentleman 
must have seen, because he quoted from 
it last year here. It is useless to waste 
time in refuting the statement that in 
the settlements out of Court landlords 
and tenants concurred. These are the 
cases in which the tenant is weak and 
lacks the means to carry on the contest 
and is ready to submit to any settlement 
rather than be turned out of his holding. 
Even the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
who professes to know the truth of these 
matters, will not deny this. It is also 
said by the hon. Gentleman that reduc- 
tions in Court have been fair and reason- 
able ; but may [ call attention to the fact 
that there have been recently, all over 
Ireland, meetings held at which great 
dissatisfaction has been expressed at the 
decisions of Sub-Commissioners, and 
there have been such meetings among 
the Down farmers in the constituency 
the hon. Gentleman represents? If he 
reads the Belfast newspapers the hon. 
Gentleman cannot doubt this. The hon. 
Gentleman said he wanted some fresh 
arguments in favour of the Bill; those 
we had advanced, he said, were old. I 
will supply him with one fresh argument, 
at least, in relation to one clause—the 
long leaseholders’ clause—and it will 
be of personal interest to him, inasmuch 
as it is illustrated by reference to an 
estate owned by, his own father. I 
understand that the hon. Gentleman’s 
father owns, as middleman, an estate 
near Belfast; and I invite the attention 
of the House to the treatment of the 
tenants on that property, which I think 
will be conceded by the House to be a 
good argument in favour of admitting 
every leaseholder in Ireland to the 
benefits of the Land Act of 1881. The 
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hon. Member’s father in 1866 became 
possessed, as middleman, of this estate. 
He paid no fine, and expended no money 
on improvements, which, in fact, have 
all been made by the tenants. The 
relations between the landlord and 
tenants were excellent up to 1878; the 
landlord went down once a year to col- 
lect his rents, there was a very pleasant 
audit, and liquids and solids in plenty at 
Green’s Hotel, Randalstown. Things went 
beautifully, and the tenants considered 
themselves fortunate. They were some- 
what in the position of the lady in 
Dickens’s novel— 

‘¢¢ Mr. Pickwick,’ said Mrs, Bardell,‘is a man 

of honour; Mr. Pickwick is a man of his word ; 
Mr. Pickwick is no deceiver.’ ”’ 
Still the widow was deceived, and her 
son had to lament the loss of his 
“ alleytors ” and “ commonys,” and these 
tenants had to forego all these good 
things and found their position suddenly 
changed in 1878. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Member, but with the 
exception of the fact that my father owns 
this property, holding it on a fee-farm 
rent of a peppercorn from the Marquess of 
Donegal, everything else which the hon. 
Member states is incorrect. The whole case 
was brought before this House in 1874, 
and the case made against my father was 
proved to be incorrect and a most un- 
justifiable attack upon him. The tenants 
took out of their own free will fee-farm 
grants, which gave them full property in 
minerals, building land, and everything. 
They took them out at their own desire. 

Mr. CLANCY : I must protest against 
this interruption, 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I am sorry to 
interrupt at an inconvenient moment, 
but I thought I should save time by 
doing so; and, besides, I have to leave 
shortly to catch a train. 

Mr. CLANCY : I respectfully submit 
that the hon. Gentleman is not entitled 
to interrupt me in the middle of my 
speech. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
entitled to make a personal explanation. 

Mr. CLANCY: But I respectfully 
submit the time for that is when I have 
made my statement, not before I have 
made it. I have not stated a single one 
of the facts, every one of which I con- 
sider has relation to these clauses deal- 
ing with leaseholders. I do not think 
the hon. Member’s hurry to catch a 
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train justifies the interruption. The 
estate to which I was alluding is situated 
three miles from Belfast, and its position 
may be estimated from the fact of its 
being 1,272 feet above sea level; and I 
mention this to show that the tenants 
derive no advantage from the contiguity 
of the estate to Belfast, with which some 
means of communication are extremely 
limited. As a matter of fact, the hold- 
ings are so poor that the tenants have to 
make their living mainly out of employ- 
ment obtained in Belfast. These tenants 
in 1878 were asked to secure themselves 
for ever from bad treatment at the 
hands of any future landlord, the hon. 
Member’s father intimating, I believe— 
I am not sure of the fact, but so I am 
informed—that he was about to sell the 
property, and his successor was unknown, 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I am sorry again 
to interrupt the hon. Member, but that 
is not correct. 

Mr. CLANCY: I accept the hon. 
Member’s contradiction ; but, of course, I 
may be permitted to make my own 
statement, and unless upon a point of 
order I claim that I am entitled to 
proceed free from further interruptions. 
My statement is that this gentleman, 
having told his tenants that he was 
about to sell, and that his successor 
might not be a man like himself, invited 
them to secure immunity from bad 
treatment for ever by taking out certain 
leases. The hon. Gentleman has said 
that it was of their own free will. 
[Mr. Macarryey: Hear, hear.] But 
this was before the Land Act of 1881, 
when it was in the power of any landlord 
to screw up the rents to any pitch he 
liked and put the tenants out without 
compensation. In these circumstances, 
to pretend that any tenants agreed to the 
leases of their own free will is humbug. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I am sorry to 
have to interrupt the hon. Member. 

Mr. CLANCY: I cannot submit to 
these interruptions—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! When 
a statement is made affecting the con- 
duct of a near relative of an_ hon. 
Member, an explanatory interruption is 
allowable. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber is again misleading the House. The 
tenants even at that time had ample 
compensation ; they had the unlimited 
Ulster right on the estate. No tenant had 
been removed by the landlord within 
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the memory of man, nor has any tenant 
been so treated since. 

Mr. CLANCY: This explanation 
would have come more properly after I 
had finished, but I do not wish to stand 
between the House and the hon. Gentle- 
man in the vindication of his father. I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will be allowed 
the opportunity of making out whatever 
case he can for his relative. I can only 
put the statement as it is furnished to me 
on what I believe to be of good authority, 
and I feel bound to go through with it. 
The tenants were induced to enter into 
these bargains. I may say they are all 
loyal tenants, all Protestants. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: No; not all. 

Mr. CLANCY : Nearly all Protestants, 
and a good many of them Orangemen. 
They are all too loyal to adopt the Plan 
of Campaign. All they do is to beat a 
big drum on the 12th of July; but, 
somehow, beating a big drum does not 
pull down rack-rents or enable tenants 
to keep out of bad leases. The tenants 
entered into these covenants; and, in the 
first place, the cost of conveyances was 
borne entirely by these comparatively 
poor, and in many cases absolutely poor, 
tenants. Even the heavy Stamp Duty 
on fee-farm grants was borne by the 
tenants. In the next place, I shall have 
to call attention to some of these cove- 
nants. The hon. Gentleman was rich 
upon covenants in the course of his 
remarks. I have here a copy of a 
covenant I should like to lay upon the 
Table. It is one of the covenants in 
question, and I will give the House 
some of its items. This is the covenant 
with William McBride, dated May, 1878, 
when, as I have said, tenants had no 
Land Act for their protection, and when 
even on estates protected by the Ulster 
custom evictions had taken place for 
non-payment of unjust rents, and when 
evictions might take place at any time, 
and rents might be raised at any time, 
notwithstanding the Ulster custom. 
The answer that the Ulster custom pre- 
vailed is nonsense. It was the com- 
plaint in Ulster that the custom did 
not afford protection, and the result 
of the action of the Land Commission 
has shown that the Land Act was re- 
quired in Ulster as much as in any other 
part of Ireland. The custom gave no 
protection to the tenant until he was 
leaving. But let me read some of these 
covenants. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY : From what is the 
hon. Gentleman reading—a lease or a fee- 
farm grant ? 

Mr. CLANCY: From one of the 
covenants I have already sufficiently 
described. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Yes, but which 
is it? 

Mr. CLANCY : No matter what the 
document is, the covenants are the same 
in fee-farm grant, or lease, and most 
oppressive. 1 ask the House to listen to 
some of them. All trees and timber are 
reserved out of the grants, with the ex- 
ception of those trees secured to the 
tenant by Act of Parliament. Those 
are the trees tenants may have registered, 
but we know very well how little trouble 
tenants in Ireland have taken in the way 
of registering improvements ; the thing 
is not done in any part of Ireland. 
Practically, all trees and timber are taken 
away. Next are reserved all minerals, 
quarries, turf, bog, and turbary, save so 
much as is sufficient for consumption on 
the premises. Then we find that over 
and above the unjust rent each tenant 
is to pay there is a condition that he 
shall pay an annual rent of 20s. 
for every acre of land—some with 
corn—beyond the amount secured by 
covenant. Now, such a_ restriction 
upon agriculture as that would be set 
aside by any Court in England. It is an 
iniquitous provision, and in all legislation 
I trust that careful watch may prevent 
anything of the kind in future. Then 
we find that over and above these two 
rents, the tenant covenants to pay 
10s. sterling at or upon the death of 
the said John Ellison Macartney—that 
is, the the hon. Member’s father—and 
of every other chief tenant seized or 
possessed of the rents of the said lands 
and hereditaments. I believe this 
covenant is copied from one by a 
southern landlord who delighted in 
giving his tenants this sort‘of lease ; 
and he used to tell them it gave them an 
interest in the prolongation of their 
landlord’s life, and they would be less 
likely to make a target of him when a 
successful shot would be to their dis- 
advantage. Well, but Colonel Macartney 
was in no danger of being shot, and 
indeed he never visited the property, or 
very rarely. The only parallel which I 
can think of to this arrangement on the 
Macartney estate in Antrim is that 
afforded by the circumstances that attend 
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the death of a King in certain parts of 
Africa. There, ona King’s death, there is 
@ holocaust of his subjects, the idea being 
that a certain number of his friends 
should accompany his spirit to Hades. 
There is the usual covenant for distress, 
and there is further provision that if 
there is not sufficient stock to cover the 
cost, the landlord may, when the rent is 
21 days in arrear, enter upon the holding 
and put an end to the whole contract. In 
the' case of McBride there are several 
special covenants, and one is in regard to 
the planting of trees. The tenant is 
required to plant and preserve oak, ash, 
and elm trees along ditches and walls, at 
distances of 20 feet, and to preserve 
these from cattle, and to plant others 
when the trees decay or are destroyed. 
There is a further provision requiring 
him to pay a shilling a year for every 
tree not so planted. And, after all, 
the trees are the property of Colonel 
Macartney. Sir, I think, with a 
record like this of an estate in his 
family, the hon. Member might have 
said less about the audacity of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Roscommon. 
Now, let me give some of the figures in 
reference to the rents on this estate. R. 
Tate holds 21 acres on the side of this 
bleak mountain, 1,272 feet above sea 
level, where any fertility is due to the 
tenant’s industry. The old rent was £23, 
the valuation £22 10s., and the new rent 
fixed in 1878, when the tenants were 
induced to take fee-farm grants was £63 
—nearly trebled. R. Clayton holds 20 
acres; old rent £15, new rent £25. 
Daniel Partington holds 14 acres 3 roods. 
He was a yearly tenant until 1878, when 
he entered into a covenant, and his old 
rent was £16. It will be understood the 
rents on the estate were imposed on the 
tenants at the time they entered 
into these bargains, when leases were 
forced upon them. [ have here a list 
of cases in which in 1878 the rents on 
this estate were increased. In the first 
the old rent was £16, the Poor Law 
valuation £18 10s., and the new rent £25 ; 
in the next case the old rent was £36, 
the Poor Law valuation £25, and the 
new rent £60; in the third case the 
rent was increased from £39 to £78 ; in 
the fourth the old rent was £36, the 
Poor Law valuation £38, and the new 
rent £52 ; in the next the old rent was 
£154, the Poor Law valuation £189, and 
the new rent £250; in the next the old 
Mr. Clancy 
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rent was £124, the Poor Law valuation 
£130, and the new rent £200, although 
one-third of this holding was liable to 
flooding during the winter ; in another 
case the old rent was £36 13s., the Poor 
Law valuation £32, and the new rent 
£60; in another case the increase was 
from £52 to £80, and in the last case on 
his list from £40 to £78. Taking the 
case of 11 holdings they show a total 
increase from the old rent of £572 toa 
new rent of £971,the Poor Law valuation 
being £609. The rents in these cases 
were, therefore, nearly doubled. I think 
I have given the House a_ fresh 
argument in support of this Bill 
in connection with at least one 
class of tenants, namely, long-lease- 
holders. If ever the Bill es 
with that clause in it, I will take the 
liberty of calling it the ‘Macartney 
Clause,” because it is entirely due to 
the monstrous proceedings of Colonel 
Macartney on that estate. In pleading 
the cases of these tenants it cannot 
be said I am actuated by political 
motives; in fact, they are nearly all 
Orangemen, and on the 12th July they go 
about beating big drums in honour of the 
man who rewards them by denying 
them redress he owes them, and refusing 
to allow them to go into the Land 
Courts to get these rack-rents reduced. I 
may further point out that the most 
vehement and most frequent opposition 
to all measures of reform proposed for 
the benefit of the tenants of Ireland 
comes from hon. Members opposite who 
represent Down and Antrim ; and I hope 
the farmers of those counties will bear 
those facts in mind at the next election, 
and take care that they are not again 
represented by workers in the landlord 
interest. 

(4.35.) Mr. MACARTNEY : I should 
like to make a personal explanation. 
This is not the first time the facts and 
figures just read by the hon. Member 
have been stated to the House. In the 
Parliament of 1874, when my father was 
a Member of this House, the same 
figures were quoted, and my father then 
madea statement which I believe was con- 
sidered satisfactory, at least by the great 
majority of the House. I apologise to 
the House for having now to repeat the 
facts. In 1878 a number of old leases 
on my father property had runout. My 
father held under a fee-farm grant from 
the Marquess of Donegall, and he told his 
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tenants whose leases had run out, and 
those who wished to give up their 
leases, that they might if they pleased 
take fee-farm grants. The tenants 
knew that my father could not give 
themfee-farm grantsexcept subject to the 
covenants under which he himself held, 
and all the covenants which the hon. 
Member read out are covenants which 
existed in the original fee-farm grants, 
under which my father and his pre- 
decessors in title had held the property 
for 200 years. No single tenant has 
ever been evicted from that property, 
and until that agreement in 1878 no 
rent had been raised for 90 years. 
There is no agent employed on the 
estate, and no bailiff. The tenants are 
not poor men ; two or three of them 
hunt in Kildare, and every one of them 
is well to do. One of the tenants has 
since 1878 sold his fee-farm holding, 
and, notwithstanding the rent and 
covenants which he held—covenants 
which the hon. Member dilated upon—his 
holding was sold for more than 30 years’ 
purchase. The property is situated 
within a mile of Belfast. I do not con- 
tend that the rent is a fair agricul- 
tural rent for land in the wilds of 
Donegal; but in view of the fact 
that in the fee-farm grant the 
whole property, buildings, and every- 
thing were transferred at a valuation 
which was fixed by a valuer agreed upon 
by the tenants, I do not hesitate to say 
that the rent is a perfectly fair one. The 
facts are well-known in the neighbour- 
hood of the estate. 

*(4.37.) Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL 


rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin. 


University): The greater part of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who spoke last but one related 
to matters which have been most effec- 
tually disposed of by the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Antrim. The very small portion 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech which 
was not so occupied was devoted to a 
contention that the hon. Member for 
South Antrim has been guilty of incon- 
sistency in opposing the Bill before the 
House when he had backed another Bill 
dealing with the question of turbary. 
In the first place, there was some doubt as 
to whether the hon. Gentleman had ever 
backed a Turbary Bill; but even if he 
had, and even if the two Bills dealt with 
the question of turbary in precisely the 
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same manner,I do not see any incon- 
sistency in the conduct of my hon. 
Friend ; because the Bill before the 
House deals with 16 distinct and 
important matters, and contains pro- 
visions which, I venture to submit, 
are entirely subversive of the. prin- 
ciples of the rights of property, 
principles recognised by the legislation of 
recent years. I have carefully examined 
the Bill now before the House, and I sub- 
mit that each of the 16 distinct matters 
it deals with might fairly be made the 
subject of a separate Bill. Is it to be 
said, then, that because an hon. Member 
may be in sympathy with jthe proposal 
for dealing with one only of these 
matters, he is inconsistent in moving the 
rejection of a Bill containing clauses 
affecting other subjects which he be- 
lieves to be of a dangerous and ob- 
jectionable character? What are the 
subject-matters dealt with in this Bill? 
To my mind there is one principle 
plainly involved in the Bill to which I 
think the majority of the House will 
not assent by passing the second 
reading, namely, the principle of 
“prairie value.” If I make that plain 
to the House, I think hon. Members who 
object to that principle will not vote for 
the Second Reading of the Bill, even 
if they think it contains useful 
provisions in connection with tur- 
bary. There are three provisions 
of the Bill which, taken together, 
amounted to the establishment of the 
principle of “prairie value.” First, the 
“improvements,” which are to belong to 
the tenant, are defined to be, not the work 
done, but the entire increased letting 
value of the holding. Secondly, there 
is to be a presumption, which is practi- 
cally irrebuttable, that every improve- 
ment was done by the tenant, unless that 
presumption is rebutted by evidence 
going back 50 years. Thirdly, for the 
purpose of considering whether the im- 
provements were done by the tenant or 
not, every person who is the successor in 
occupation, irrespective of the con- 
tinuity of tenancy in the land, in other 
words the successive occupiers of the 
land, may be represented by the existing 
tenant. Whatdoes taking the improved 
letting value as the value of the improve- 
ments mean? Itmeansthis. The effect 
of the Land Act of 1881 has often been 
described, I think correctly, as the crea- 
tion of a kind of partnership between land- 
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lord and tenant. What would anyone 
think of the application to an ordinary 
partnership of the principle contained in 
this Bill? Two parties come into that 
partnership ; the landlord brings the soil 
with all its capacity jfor improvement. 
[An hon. Memper: No.] I think the 
majority of the House will agree that 
that is so. The tenant brings into the 
partnership, assuming he does all the im- 
provements, his labour and money, or 
money’s worth. Then the Bill says the 
entire improved value is to belong to the 
tenant. That means that the tenant, one 
of the partners, shall appropriate the 
entire benefit accruing to the property 
brought into the partnership. The 
true principle is that the profit 
must be divided according as it is 
produced by what is brought into the 
partnership by each partner ; but that 
principle is opposed to, and uprooted by, 
one of the fundamental principles 
of the Bill before the House. With 
regard to the question of successive 
tenants, it has been decided under the 
Act of 1870 that “predecessor in title” 
means “ predecessor in legal title ;’ and 
under the Act of 1881 it has been 
decided in the case of ‘“ Adams v. Dun- 
seath” that there must be a substantial 
continuance of the tenancy, but that 
legal devolution of title need not be 
proved. But how do the framers of this 
Bill deal with the subject? The Bill 
before the House goes further, and in- 
cludes successors in occupation. The 
Bill defines “ predecessors in title” to 
mean— 

‘* Predecessors in occupancy, where from the 
nature of the transmission or derivation of 
such occupancy to or from the successive 
occupiers, or from any other circumstance, it 
shall appear to the Court in which any pro- 
ceedings under the said Acts or any of them 
shall be pending that the justice of the case so 
requires.’’ 

This is a matter of principle, which ought 
to be decided one way or other by the 
Legislature ? Does it mean successors 
in occupancy or successors in tenancy ? 
In order to escape from the absurdity of 
laying down that in every case successive 
occupation should constitute succession of 
title, the framers of the Bill have been 
driven to the other absurdity of leaving 
that question of principle to be decided 
by the particular views of the Judge 
before whom the case comes. I ask the 
House to say that whatever may be the 
opinions of individual Members with re- 
Mr. Madden 
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some of the minor questions raised in 
the Bill, it will not give acceptance to 
the principle of prairie value, which, in 
my opinion, is the cardinal principle of 
the Bill, and that to which its authors 
attach the greatest importance. The 
most severe critic of the Bill cannot 
complain that it is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. The framers appear 
to have gone through the land legisla- 
tion from 1870 to the present day 
and picked out all the safeguards to the 
rights of property and either repealed or 
nullified them. For instance, Section 21 
of the Bill repeals Sub-section 6 of Sec- 
tion 13 of the Act of 1881, which deprives 
of compensation for disturbance tenants 
evicted for breach of any statutory provi- 


sion. It is plainly just that if a 
man is evicted, not through mis- 
fortune but through a_ deliberate 


breach of statutory conditions, he ought 
to have no claim for compensation for 
disturbance. The Bill also proposes to 
repeal that portion of the Act of 1887 
which substitutes the service of an evic- 
tion notice for the process of actual dis- 
possession, a process which, in the great 
majority of cases, is useless, for the tenant 
is usually restored either as tenant or 
caretaker. I think the Returne before 
the House prove that. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): What Returns is the 
hon. and learned Gentleman referring to? 
Returns supplying this information have 
been applied for but not granted. 

*Mr. MADDEN : I refer to the Returns 
as to evictions which distinguish between 
actual evictions and evictions not carried 
out, and the latter form the great 
majority. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELY AN : Is there 
any Return showing the number of 
tenants re-instated ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: My point is that the 
Returns in the possession of the House 
show that, in the vast majority of cases, 
the eviction notice has not been followed 
by actual dispossession. But there isa 
really remarkable clause, which contains 
the marginal note “restitution of posses- 
sion,” &c. The proposal of the clause 1s 
a modest one. It is that at any time—sol 
read the clause—so long as the holding 
remains in the landlord’s possession an 
evicted tenant may, by lodging six 
months rent, claim to have an account 
between him and his landlord, and 
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to be re-instated, the Court making 
such arrangements as it thought 
fit with respect to arrears and payment 
by instalments. A proposal more 
entirely subversive of what has always 
been considered fair between landlord 
and tenant has hardly ever been sub- 
mitted to the House. I would describe 
this Bill as a review of the legislation of 
the last 20 years, with a view carefully 
to cut out of that legislation any fair pro- 
tection of the rights of landlords in the 
just enjoyment of their property. I do 
not think anybody interested in Ireland 
will fail to admit that the country would 
again be plunged into a sea of litigation 
if the statutory period of 15 years were 
reduced to seven years. There is 
another clause which I think satisfies 
the general description which I have 
given of this Bill as a whole. I refer 
to the clause which renders it impossible 
for the Court to have regard, on the 
question of improvements, to the length 
of enjoyment of those improvements by 
the tenants. The way the law stands is 
this: It has been decided by the Court 
of Appeal in Ireland that no length of 
enjoyment by a tenant holding under a 
lease can be taken as amounting to com- 
pensation for his improvements, inas- 
much as it was not in the landlord’s 
power to dispossess the tenant. On the 
other hand, in the case of a yearly tenancy 
before 1870, the landlord may have 
refrained from exercising his legal rights 
under a tacit agreement that the tenant 
should not have his rent increased until 
he had enjoyed the value of his improve- 
ments. Under the law as it now stands, 
the Court in considering the question of 
improvements may have regard to any 
such arrangement with the tenant, 
when they find it to exist. This 
Bill says there must be an express con 
tract between the two parties—that is to 
say, the landlord and tenant must come 
together ata definite time andat a definite 
place, and the landlord must say to the 
tenant—“ I will give you a certain num- 
ber of years.” That would hit the good 
landlords, and would not hit the bad 
ones, for the good landlords would 
not be able to rely on any tacit agree- 
ments with their tenants. Where there 
exists a mutual confidence between the 
landlord and tenant, the good landlord 
is hit; whereas the bad landlord, who 
has been exercising his legal rights to 
the fullest extent, is placed in no worse 
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position than the good landlord. I pass 
lightly over the clause dealing with 
arrears. The matter has not been dis- 
cussed atany length. Further, this Bill 
cannot be supported as a _ general 
Arrears Bill, inasmuch as it deals with 
that question merely from one particular 
point of view, namely, the case of applica- 
tion by the tenant to have a judicial rent 
fixed. The case of the crofters’ arrears 
has been cited; but hon. Members will 
admit that there is one case which dif- 
ferentiates the case of the Scotch crof- 
ters and that of the body of the tenants 
of Ireland, namely, that the crofters 
have only recently, and for the first 
time, been admitted to the privileges of 
having judicial rents fixed ; whereas the 
great mass of Irish tenants have had the 
Courts open to them for the last nine 
years. The question of the leaseholders 
is also dealt with by this Bill. That, too, 
is a question of importance ; but I do 
not think that the House ought to be 
asked to deal with it by this Bill. The 
House is asked to go back to the legis- 
lation of 1887.. Under what circum- 
stances is it so asked? It is asked 
to assent to the Second Reading 
of this Bill, which contains 16 
principles, each of which is_ of 
considerable importance, though vary- 
ing in degree,- and commencing, 
as I have shown, with the principle 
of prairie value. I respectfully submit 
to the House that this is not the way in 
which the question of the leaseholders 
should be dealt with, nor do I think that 
this particular question has been dis- 
cussed at any considerable length on this 
Bill. There are other provisions of the 
Bill; there is that dealing with turbary, 
1 think it is a question which, at the 
proper time and on the proper occasion, 
is deserving the attention of the House. 
And I think it is especially deserving of 
consideration in connection with the 
question of land purchase. But I think 
the remarks which I have made in refer- 
ence to the clause dealing with lease- 
holders apply with very great force to that 
portion of the Bill, Then we come to 
Clause 13, which has been humorously 
commented upon by my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Down (Colonel 
Waring) ; that is a clause which, as he 
described it, would make the seaweed 
on the sea shore the subject of a free 
fight. Where the foreshores of Ireland 
do not belong to the Crown, they have 
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been conveyed by patent, and are the 
property of the private owner. With- 
out the smallest suggestion of compensa- 
tion, this clause proposes to deprive the 
landlords of their rights, which are 
of extreme value, and often the subject 
matter of litigation. Hon. and learned 
Members opposite, who are familiar 
with the decisions of our Law Courts, 
know that in many parts of Ireland 
the question of seaweed is of very 
great importance. Well, this remark- 
able clause transfers that valuable pro- 
perty, I will not say to anybody, but, 
as my hon. and gallant Friend de- 
scribed it, to the strongest who 
could take it away before his less 
adventurous or weaker neighbours could 
get to the sea shore. I do not think 
that clause will commend itself to the 


favourable attention of the House. 
The next question has reference 
to mining rights and_ royalties. 
That question was brought up 


on the occasion of the Ashbourne Act, 
1888. It is a subject which ought to be 
fairly and fully considered ; but I sub- 
mit that this is not the time for the dis- 
cussion of it, and that it should be 
considered in connection with some 
measure of land purchase. The subject 
is one deserving of the fullest considera- 
tion, and one which ho doubt will, when 
fitting opportunity occurs, receive ade- 
quate attention at the hands of the 
House. As regards the clause relating to 
sub-letting, [think the House willscarcely 
join in any attempt to extend the benefits 
of the Act of 1881 to those who are not 
substantially in the occupation of their 
holdings. Occupation was the fundamental 
principle of the Act of 1881, and, as far 
as that principle goes, it has been adopted 
by both sides of the House, and, so far 
as I am aware, by every person in- 
terested in land legislation in Ireland. 
But this Bill seems to demand an ex- 
tension of the principle to those who 
are not in actual occupation. There 
are cases in which a certain amount of 
sub-letting does not interfere with 
the principle of occupation, but such 
cases have been fully and satisfactorily 
dealt with by this House by a clause 
which was introduced into the Act of 
1887. Whenever the sub-letting does not 
interfere with the principle of substantial 
occupation on the part of the tenant, there 
is now no grievance ; but whenever it does 
interfere with that principle, and extends 
Mr. Madden 
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the benefits to non-occupying tenants, I 
submit they are not the persons intended 
to be benefited by the Act of 1881, which 
intended to confer the benefit on occupy- 
ing tenants. Sir, [have endeavoured to 
go through, I hope not in unnecessary 
detail, the main provisions of this 
Bill. It contains a number of ‘other 
clauses, some of an objectionable charac- 


ter, with which I do not intend to. 


trouble the House ; but I do contend that 
the single consideration that the Bill 
now before the House embodies the 
principle of prairie value as_ the 
basis of assessment of rents between 
landlords and tenants, fully justifies 
the Government in opposing the Second 
Reading. 

*(5.15.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL ('y- 
rone, S.): We have heard many times 
during the last 20 years, I suppose, 
such speeches as that to which we have 
just listened, urged from that Bench and 
at that box. I am going to vote for the 
Second Reading of this Bill, not because 
I approve of everything in it, but because 
there are things in it which ought to 
have been granted long ago. The learned 
Attorney General has taken care to show 
all the clauses of the Bill against which 
any objection can be brought; but he 
skimmed very lightly indeed over the 
clauses of the Bill that are really good, 
and which he cannot argue against. 
Take, for example, the question of the 
long leaseholder, upon which I have risen 
chiefly to speak. Whatis the position of 
the long leaseholder? The Attorney 
General referred to the question as having 
been settled in 1887. I should like 
the House to bear in mind what took 
place in 1887 regarding these lease- 
holders. By that Bill, as it came down 
from the House of Lords, very little was 
done for the leaseholder at all. The Bill, 
as it was revised by this House, did a 
great deal of good to the leaseholders. 
Still it left out of its provisions every 
leaseholder whose lease extended beyond 
a period of 99 years. The Members of 
the Unionist Party met at Devonshire 
House,and passed a resolution that every 
leaseholder should be brought within the 
Act of 1881. But the House as a 
compromise left out leases of over 99 
years. Public and private appeals have 
been made to the Government on behalf 
of the long leaseholders, without the 
slightest regard being paid to those 
appeals. I admit that the number of 
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long leaseholders is small—some 4,000 
or 5,000. What is the moral difference 
between a lease of 99 and a lease of 100 
years ; why should the holder of the first 
be included in the Act, and the holder of 
the other excluded? The Attorney 
General asks me now to vote against 
the Second Reading of this Bill, which 
contains a proposal to liberate these 
men. - Do we always approve every line 
of a Bill when we pass its Second Read- 
ing? Nothing of the kind; we pass 
the Second Reading, and strike out 
objectionable provisions in Committee. 
In voting for the Second Reading I am 
not voting for prairie value. I am not 
sure that the first clause is altogether 
wrong. I should be very sorry to 
see it passed as it stands, but, if 
amended, I think it would make a very 
valuable addition to the Land Law of 
Ireland. There is so much good in this 
Bill which deals with the long lease- 
holders, who are cruelly treated and 
cruelly rack-rented, not by landlords like 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but by middle- 
men who get hold of the land, and who 
extort most unreasonable rents from the 
tenants, that I feel bound to vote for the 
Second Reading, notwithstanding that 
the measure contains objectionable pro- 
visions. Take the turbary clauses. What 
is their justification? When the tenants 
went into the Land Court under the Act 
of 1881, their rents were reduced ; but 
very often a new bog rent was put on, 
which rendered the whole of the benefits 

of the Act of 1881 nugatory. It is very 
easy for the Attorney General to make a 
speech and to chop logic over a Bill like 

this. It is very easy to show that there 
is objectionable matter in the Bill, but 

the Bill offers a chance to my Unionist 
friends around me to return to the 
position they took in 1887 in favour of 
admitting every leaseholder to the 

benefit of the Act, and I urge upon them 
to vote for the Second Reading. We 

are the allies of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 

we are not their slaves. 

(5.25.) Mr.T. M. HEALY (Longford): 
Sir, I wish to make a few observations 
on this Bill. The Attorney General has not 
touched upon one of the chief grievances 
of the leaseholders, many of whom are 
excluded by a clause in the lease from 
the benefits of the Act of 1870, their 
adinission to the Land Court, therefore, 
being a mere farce. Is it not mon- 
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a state of the law by which thousands of 
tenants are not entitled to one penny. of 
compensation for disturbance? -The 
decision given in a recent case, and 
confirmed by the Chief Land Com- 
missioner, is an iniquitous decision. 
It may be a _ necessary decision 
following on “Adams v. Dunseath,” 
but on the point of equity it is an 
utterly ridiculous decision. Reference 
has been made to Section 7 of the Act of 
1887. In the course of the last fortnight, 
the Court of Queen’s Bench at Dublin 
has come to a decision which absolutely 
strikes at the root of all protection of the 
tenants in Ireland. Section 7 of the 
Act of 1887 says that every person shall 


be served with a writ or process, who at ~ 


the time shall be in possession of the 
land. But in the case decided by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, service upon 
the nominal tenant in Brisbane, Austra- 
lia, was held to be good, and they gave 
the actual tenant a magistrate’s notice to 
vacate the land, although he was proved 
to have redeemed it. The Judges— 
landlord Judges every one of them— 
made a rule which deprived the sub- 
tenant of the protection afforded by Sec- 
tion 7—the miserable protection of 
having an eviction notice served upon 
him. These Judges had the audacity to 
make a rule repealing the Act of Parlia- 
ment, for by their rule the nominal 
tenant was to be served in Brisbane with 
a notice sent in a registered letter, 
whereas the sub-tenant was not entitled 
to notice at all. My hon. Friend the 
Member for South Kilkenny reminds me 
that the original draft of the Act was in 


this House put in an Amendment, and 
that Amendment has been repealed by 
the rule to which I have referred. I say 
it is of no use this House passing legisla- 
tion if it is to be repealed by the Judges 
in Ireland. 


(5.29.) Dr. Commins rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


(5.35.) The House divided : — Ayes 
179 ; Noes 231.—(Div. List, No. 25.) . 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Second Reading put off for six months. 


FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 53.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Roserisox, Bute): The Government can- 
not accept this Bill. It may be satis- 
factory to the right hon. Gentleman to 
know that we propose to deal with the 
question this Session. 

Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 

SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): On this 
Order I wish to ask some Member of the 
Government to be good enough to say, 
for the convenience of the House, on 
what day the Vote on Account will be 
taken ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: On Thursday in 
next week. : 

Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT BILL. 
(No. 163.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 95.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I object. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I hope the objection will not be persisted 
in. I understand there is an objection 
to the first clause ; but that, I think, can 
be met by an Amendment, which I am 
ready to accept in Committee. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I am afraid we 
cannot allow the Bill to be read a second 
time without discussion. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. elle what 


{COMMONS} 








MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—(No. 103.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Howell.) 


Objection taken. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
I would appeal to the House to allow 
this Bill to be read a second time. The 
Amendments cannot be put on the Paper 
until the Committee stage has been 
reached. We will do all we can to meet 
the objections of hon. Members. 


Second Reading deferred till to- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


——0oe———— 


MARRIAGES IN BRITISH EMBASSIES, &e., 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Marriage of British 
Subjects in British Embassies and on board 
Her Majesty’s Ships Abroad, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Woodall, Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Atherley-Jones, and Mr. Coghill. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 183.) 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill for the 
amendment of the Law relating to Charitabie 
Trusts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Woodall, Mr. Addison, Mr. Atherley - Jones, 
and Mr. Picton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 184.] 


LAW CLERKS (IRELAND) -BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gill, Bill to amend the 
Law regulating the admission of Law Clerks 
into the profession of Solicitors in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gill, Mr. 
Crilly, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Richard Power, and 
Mr. Patrick O’ Brien. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 185.] 


NEW WRIT. 
For Ayr District of Burghs, v. John 
Sinclair, esquire, Manor of Northstead.— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL [LORDS.]} 

Bill read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 186.] 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL [LORDS.] 

Bill read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Friday, and to be 
printed, [Bill 187.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
_ before Six o'clock. 


Ain Asterisk at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 13th March, 1890. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh—Singly took the oath. 


INDIAN COUNCILS BILL.—({No. 28) 
COMMITTEE. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now con- 
sidered in Committee.” 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, there 
is a matter to which I desire to call the 
attention of the noble Viscount opposite 
in going into Committee on this Bill, 
because it appears to me to be a matter 
of very considerable importance, and one 
which will interfere with the object of 
the legislation with which the noble Vis- 
count is now concerned, the design of 
which is toimprove the condition of the 
Provincial Councils in India and to give 
them further activity and vitality. It 
will, I think, very much interfere with 
that end and object unless it receives 
the attention of your Lordships’ House. 
It will be observed that in the Bill, as 
originally drafted, and which received 
the approval of the Government of India, 
there was a provision contained in the 
3rd clause of the Bill that the Local 
Legislature of any Province in India 
might, by Acts passed under and 
subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861, repeal or amend as 
to that Province any legislation made 
with regard to that Province, prior to 
the passing of the Act or to the for- 
mation of any Councils subsequently 
established. In order to explain the 
point, I shonld like to call attention to 
the provisions contained in the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861. That Act deals 
with the Councils. Let me take the Coun- 
cil of Bombay as an illustration. It 
enabled the Council of Bombay to act 
in regard to what I may call local 
legislation, but it provided that it was 
not by its legislation in any way to 
repeal or amend or interfere with any 
law passed by the Council of the Gover- 
nor General sabsequent to the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861—the object, of 
course, being that the Local Legislature 
should not interfere with subsequent 
legislation of the Governor General in 
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Council dealing with matters with which 
it thought fit to deal, notwithstanding 
the existence of the Provincial Council ; 
but it left the Provincial Council free to 
deal with all the legislation prior to 
1861, and of course with all legis'ation 
on matters which were in no way 
dealt with fur Bombay by the sub- 
sequent action of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. It enabled other Provin- 
cial Councils to be formed, but they 
could only be formed subject to the same 
conditions as to legislation as were appli- 
cable to Bombay. The consequence was 
that any Provincial Councils formed, 
however many years afterwards, could 
not deal with any subject of legislation 
practically between 1861 and the time 
it was formed, which had been dealt 
with for that Province by the Governor 
General in Council. Before that time 
there had been comparatively little 
legislation of that kind, and, therefore, 
to preclude a Council formed in 1861 or 
about that time from dealing with any 
legislation subsequent to 1861 was to 
limit their legislation to a very small 
area. But after 1861 there was a great 
deal of legislation necessary BY the Go- 
vernor General in Council affecting othér 
parts of India, affecting them as to 
purely local details, as to which the Go- 
vernment had never before theught fit to 
interfere. Therefore, when the Local 
Council was constituted for the North 
West Provinces it was in this position: 
that it could not deal with any subject 
of legislation that had been dealt with 
in any way whatever, so that purely 
local matters which had been dealt 
with by the Governor General in 
Council between 1861 and, say, 1880, 
could not be dealt with by the Provincial 
Council. For example, if the Governor 
General in Council had dealt with such 
matters as the straying of cattle, or 
trespassing of cattle, which are of course 
purely local concerns, then because they 
had been dealt with in some way by the 
Governor General before the North- 
West Provinces Council was constituted, 
the North West Provinces Council was 
powerless to deal with them. The 
consequence is, that though the North- 
West Provinees Council has been created, 
its hands are tied, and it is prevented 
from dealing with a vast range of 
purely local subjects which the other 
Councils, such as the Council of Bombay, 
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have been dealing with for years. If 
there is a Council constituted for the 
Punjaub, which will probably soon 
be the case, that will be subject 
to the same fetters. The conse- 
quence is, that there will be little 
advantage gained by increasing the 
importance or strengthening the powers 
of the Provincial Councils if you only 
strengthen them in importance, but 
leave them in such a position that they 
are prevented from dealing with a vast 
range of purely local matters, which it 
is in the highest degree expedient the 
Councils should be induced to take up as 
muchas possible. To meet that difficulty 
the 3rd claus? was introduced into the 
draft Bill which is before your Lordships’ 
House, and it was approved by the 
Governor General in Council. I need 
not read it ; but that clause practically 
gets rid of the difficulty to which I have 
called your attention, and enables these 
Councils, notwithstanding the prior 
legislation before they were constituted 
by the Governor General in Council, 
to deal with these important local 
matters. Ido not know why this clause 
has dropped out of the Bill, but I desire 
to call your Lordships’ attention to it 
because it is really of little use to 
strengthen these Provincial Councils, as 
L hold it is in the highest degree necessary 
to strengthen them, and which will lead 
to most valuable work being done in 
India, if their hands are tied so that 
they cannot deal with these important 
subjects of every-day interest, and re- 
garding purely local concerns, which it is 
necessary for them to deal with and 
legislate upon. I hope, therefore, that 
we shall have some explanation from 
the noble Viscount as to why this clause 
has been omitted. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, 
what has fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord opposite is perfectly true. 
This clause was in the original Bill, and 
had received practically the sanction of 
the Government of India. It was only 
left out in order to lighten the Bill, 
which we are anxious your Lordships’ 
House should pass. Thinking, however, 
that it would be wise not to leave 
that point alone, I have been in consul- 
tation with some of those who are most 
intimately acquainted with the North- 
Western Provinces, and I am prepared, 
Lord Herschell 
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if it should be considered nece 

for this clause to be inserted, to at once 
assent to that re-insertion. But I am 
further strengthened in that opinion by 
the consideration that the more one 
looks into the matter the more one is 
convinced that the extension of these 
Councils will be a great advantage to 
India. I am in correspondence privately 
with the Viceroy as to whether it would 
not be well in other parts of India to 
set up Councils like these in order, as 
far as possible, to bring about decen- 
tralisation. If, therefore, in Committee 
the noble Earl will move the re-insertion 
of that clause in the Bill, I shall at once 
assent to it. 

*Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: I am 
exceedingly glad that my noble and 
learned Friend has called attention to 
this matter. I am sorry I overlooked 
it, because the point was raised at the 
time I was at the India Office, and 
extreme inconvenience was experienced 
by the absence of such a clause as this 
which has been left out of the Bill. I 
believe it would be a great practical 
remedy for that inconvenience. I have 
heard with great pleasure the opinion 
which the noble Viscount has expressed 
that it is desirable to extend the Councils 
to other parts of India. At the time I 
was in the India Office it was determined 
to extend the system of Councils to 
the North-Western Provinces, and I 
certainly from what I heard at that time, 
speaking from my own examination of 
the subject, am fully persuaded that 
from time to time as the Provinces are 
found to be in a fit condition to receive 
Councils, they shouid be extended to 
those Provinces. 


On Question, agreed to. 
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Hous? in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clause 1. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK : It will 
be perhaps in the recollection of your 
Lordships that on the Second Reading of 
this Bill my noble Friends the Marquess 
of Ripon and the Earl of Kimberley and 
I myself expressed our cordial support 
of the Bill, but our desire that the door 
should not be shut to some system of 
election or selection in respect of the 
nomination of members, certainly of the 
Local Legislatures and possibly also of 
the Supreme Legislature. My Lords, in 
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expressing that opinion we took care, and 
my noble Friends will correct me if I 
am not giving an accurate account of 
their views as well as my own, to ex- 
press our opinion that India was at the 
present time entirely unsuited to the 
introduction of any general system of 
popular representation. In the discus- 
sion my noble Friend the Marquess of 
Ripon gave an illustration of the manner 
in which, when he was Viceroy, he made 
one or twoappointments to the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Viceroy ; that is to 
say, by requesting a Public Body of some 
importance in Calcutta to recommend a 
gentleman for appointment as a member 
of that Council, in view of a very im- 
portant project of law which was then 
being discussed. In reply to our obser- 
vations, the noble Viscount the Secretary 
of State for India referred to that illustra- 
tion, and expressed his opinion that some 
such practice as that was likely to be 
carried out under the Bill, and he said 
it might be very desirable that Public 
Bodies of different kinds in India should 
make recommendations to the Viceroy 
and to the heads of Local Governments 
for appointments to the different Legis- 
lative Councils, the Viceroy and the 
heads of the Local Governments nomina- 
ting, if they thought fit, the persons so 
recommended tothem. I think the noble 
Viscount added that he believed that 
could be done under the provisions of the 
Bill. I was a little doubtful whether 
that suggestion could be carried out 
without possibly a legal difficulty arising, 
unless an extension were made of the 
words contained in the Bill; and for the 
purpose of making that quite clear I 
venture to propose the Amendment which 
[ have placed upon your Lordships’ 
Table, namely, to insert the following 
words at the end of Clause 1 :— 
“Provided that the Governor General in 
Council may from time to time, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council 
make regulations as to the conditions under 
which such nominations or any of them shall 
be made by the Governor Genera], Governors, 
and Lieutenant Governors respectively, and 
prescribe the manner in which such regulations 
should be carried into effect.” 
I apprehend those words will make it 
quite clear that some such system as 
was indicated by my noble Fricnd the 
Marquess of Ripon, and which appeared 
to receive the assent of the Secretary of 
State for India, could be carried into 
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effect. Ihave only to add one word more, 
and that is to express my own opinion 
that while it is desirable that a certain 
number of nominations to the Legislative 
Councils in India may~ be made in this 
manner, yet I am far from thinking that 
it would be wise at the present timé to 
enact that all the non-official members of 
the Council should be nominated after 
such consultation ; and I will give your 
Lordships an illustration showing how 
difficult it would be to create such a 
rule with fairness to the people of 
India. I take it that in the Lower 
Province of Bengal the representation of 
the ryots, the cultivators of the soil— 
that is, the great mass of the people 
must be provided for by the selection of 
some person by the Lieutenant Governor, 
for instance, some member of the Civil 
Service who has paid great attention to 
the wants of the ryots, and who can re- 
present those wants in the Legislative 
Council. Taking any system that could 
be applied to Bengal at the present 
time for the purpose of selecting a re- 
presentative by the recommendation of 
Public Bodies, it would be exceedingly 
unlikely that anyone really representing 
the great mass of the cultivators of the 
soil would be recommended. Therefore, 
I think, there should always be some 
power reserved to the Governors and 
Lieutenant Governors of Provinces, in 
order to provide for the representation of 
different classes of people—people of dif- 
ferent races and different religions—a 
representation which could not be ade- 
quately provided for by any system of 
election which I have yet seen ad- 
vocated by anyone who has taken the 
subject into consideration. I venture, 
therefore, to move the insertion of the 
words which I have read. 


Amendment moved, at the end of 
Clause 1, to add— 


‘* Provided that the Governor General in 
Council may from time to time, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State in Council, 
make regulations as to the conditions under 
which such nominations, or any of them, shall 
be made by the Governor General, Governors, 
and Lieutenant Governors respectively, and 
prescribe the manner in which such regulations 
shall be carried into effect.”"—(The Earl of 
Northbrook.) 


*Viscount CROSS : The noble Lord who 
has just sat down has most accurately 
described what I had the honour of 
stating to your Lordships when I intro- 
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duced this Bill, and therefore it is un- 
necessary for me to repeat anything I 
then said, because it has been so plainly 
put before your Lordships by the noble 
Lord. It had always been my intention 
when this Bill became law, which I hope 
will soon be the case, to follow the 
example of Sir Charles Wood, and in 
sending out a copy of the Act to send 
with it a despatch pointing out how 
these members of Council might very 
well be nominated, so as not only to give 
the Governor General, the Governors, 
and Lieutenant Governors, sufficient 
additional assistance, as they might 
require, but that they might get the 
best representatives of the people of the 
country. But the noble Lord has said 
that there might be some possible legal 
difficulty experienced in carrying thatout, 
unless there was something in the Act of 
Parliament showing how that might be 
done. Nothing was, or is, further from 
my mind than to leave a legal difficulty 
open for further dispute ; and therefore I 
have not the smallest objection to insert 
such words in order to make quite clear 
the intention of the Legislature in passing 
this Act of Parliament. There is one 
further advantage in inserting words of 
this kind, and that is that their insertion 
will satisfy the people of India that this 
matter has been thought of and con- 
sidered, when they find that this 
particular point is referred to in the 
Act itself which practically increases 
the number of persons who are to be 
nominated. I do not think, therefore, 
that I should be justified now in taking 
up more of your Lordships’ time upon 
the matter than I have already done, 
because I should only be repeating what 
I said on the Second Reading of the 
Bill. I have no objection to the inser- 
tion of those words. 

*Toe Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I am extremely glad to hear that 
the noble Viscount will accept the words 
proposed by the noble Lord behind me. 
I am bound to say that I can express 
my own satisfaction, because I regard 
this as to a certain extent admitting the 
elective principle. I understand that 
this will enable the Governor General, 
Governors, and Lieutenant Governors 
to put into the hands of certain public 
bodies the selection of the persons who 


are to be nominated by him to the Coun-' 


cil. That may not not be, strictly 


Viscownt Cross 
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speaking, what we should call election ; 
but I welcome this clause as opening 
the door—because I should wish te 
leave an open door—to the Government 
to practically leave the selection to 
bodies who will, in fact, elect the repre- 
sentatives. I entirely agree with my 
noble Friend behind me that it is not 
desirable that this system, whatever it 
may be which is adopted, should be 
extended to the whole of the non-official 
members; in other words, it is most 
essential in India that the interests of 
minorities should be protected. It has 
been found in this country not very easy 
to protect the interests of minorities by 
any contrivance that can be devised; but 
there must be found some mode in India 
of seeing that minorities such as the 
important body of Mahomedans, who 
are frequently in a minority in parts of 
that country, are fully represented. 
There are several reasons, as my noble 
Friend stated, for adopting that course. 
It is not, of course, really possible that 
the ryots should be represented other- 
wise than by such persons as may be 
selected by the Governors. These, my 
Lords, are the reasons why I thoroughly 
agree with the noble Lord that this will 
be an improvement to the Bill, and I 
can only hope that, under a judicious 
use of those powers by the Governor 
General, with all such safeguards as 
would be necessary in carrying out a 
very important experiment such as this, 
this enactment will be found to be a 
very valuable addition to the constitution 
of the Councils in India. 

On question, “That the proposed 
words stand part of the Bill,” agreed to. 
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Clause 2 agreed to. 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
Your Lordships may have observed that 
when questions have been put either in 
this or in the other House of Parliament 
with regard to grievances or complaints 
in India, one of two answers is generally 
given, either that the Secretary of State 
for India has not had the matter referred 
to him, and he knows nothing about it, 
or that the matter has been decided by 
the Indian Government, and he cannot 
go back from what they have done. On 
one of the occasions last Session when I put 
a question to the noble Viscount I was 
making no complaint against individual 
officials, but rather against the system 
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that was going on—I called attention to 
cases of men and women who had been 
fined and imprisoned for trifling in- 


fractions of the Revenue Laws in 


regard to the manufacture of salt. Iam 
glad of this opportunity of thanking the 
noble Viscount for saying that he would 
inquire into the matter, for he inquired 
to such good purpose that a very short 
time afterwards it was announced that 
resolutions had been pass2d prohibiting 
prosecutions in future for trivial in- 
fractions of the Revenue Laws in 
regard to salt. But it is not only 
natives who have to suffer from in- 
justice, but also Englishmen. There was 
the case of a Mr. Crole who obtained 
justice from my noble Friend, and before 
that from Earl Kimberley. Mr. Crole 
having been suspended through theaction 
of a Member of the Madras Council, came 
home to England and laid his case before 
the Secretary for India. He was ordered 
to be, and ,was, re-instated as far as he 
could be re-instated ; but as his place had 
been taken in the meantime by somebody 
else, he had to be placed in an inferior 
position, and he lost besides a year’s 
salary. I believe the noble Viscount 
afterwards gave him that year’s salary ; 
but Ido not know whether it came out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers or had 
to be made good by those who had 
suspended him. There can be no reason 
for any obstacle being placed in the 
way of the Government knowing in 
time what has been done by its 
subordinates ; therefore, my Lords, I beg 
leave to move the Amendment of which 
Ihave given notice. Perhaps the noble 
Viscount will be able also to tell me 
whether the four restrictions contained 
in Clause 19 of the Act of 1861 will 
still be in force, and if that which is 
not forbidden by those restrictions will 
be permitted ? 

Amendment moved, on Page 2, at end 
of Clause 2, to add— 

“‘ Provided also that rules made under this 
Act shall not prohibit questions being asked 
relating to complaints respecting alleged acts 


of maladministration within British territory.” 
(The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 


*Viscount CROSS : In reply to the last 
Observation of the noble Lord, the four 
restrictions he refers to will undoubtedly 
be in force. I know of no others. As 
to my noble Friend’s Amendment, I 
think the words he proposes would be 
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dangerous, and they would certainly be 
superfluous. In the first place, the rules 
are to be drawn up by the Governor 
General, and if we permit questions to 
be asked I think it should be for him to 
consider the matter. I think the Viceroy 
should have the power of putting a stop 
to any question if he thinks it advisable, 
because it might be entirely against 
the public interest for certain questions 
to b2 answered. That liberty you 
must leave to the Viceroy, Governors, 
and Lieutenant Governors. Therefore I 
should say that those words would be 
utterly useless, because no such rule 
would ever be made as to prevent any 
general inquiry into cases of malad- 
ministration. In fact the object of 
giving this right of asking questions is 
for the purpose of interrogating the 
Government upon their acts. At the 
same time, it is necessary to preserve the 
power of the Viceroy, Governors, and 
Lieutenant Governors, to prevent any 
question being asked, or at all events 
to refuse an answer in case it 
should be in his opinion injurious to 
the public interest. I hope, therefore, 
your Lordships will not desire that that 
Amendment should be adopted. 


On Question, “That the pro 
words stand part of the Bill,” resolved in 
the negative. 


Clause 3 and Clause 4 agreed to. 
Lorp HERSCHELL: After Clause 4, 


I have to move a new clause in reference 
to the powers of Indian Provincial Legis- 
latures, I need not say anything fur- 
ther about it on the present occasion, 
because I stated all I had to say about it 
upon going into Committee. 


Moved, on page 3, after clause, to insert 
the following new clause :— 


‘The local legislature of any province in 
India may from time to time, by Acts passed 
under and subject to the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Act, 1861,and with the previous 
sanction of the Governor General, but not 
otherwise, repeal or amend as to that province 
any law or regulation made either before or 
after the passing of this Act by any authority 
in India other than that local legislature: Pro- 
vided that an Act or a provision of an Act 
made by a local legislature, and subsequently 
assented to by ths Governor General in pur- 
suance of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
shall not be deemed invalid by reason only ot 
its requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor General under this section.’’—(The 
Lord Hirschell,)| 
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On question, “That the proposed 
words stand part of the Bill,” agreed 
to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next ; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 
40.) 


COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
EXPENSES BILL.—(No. 37.) 


COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I have to pro- 
pose an Amendment to this Bill. It is 
little more than a verbal Amendment ; 
but it has been suggested to me by the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
and I think it carries out the intention of 
the Bill. As the Bill is worded, it en- 
ables subscriptions to be provided by the 
County Councils to form a Common Fund, 
and the intentiop no doubt was to form 
a single Association, of which all the 
County Councils in England and Wales 
might be members. The President of 
the Local Government Board has thought 
it might be considered that power was 
given to subscribe to an unlimited num- 
ber of Associations. That was not 
the intention of the Bill, and, there- 
fore, I propose to amend it so 
that it will read that it is formed for 
the purpose of consulting upon matters 
to the common interest of County 
Councils in England and Wales. That 
meets the objection of the President of 
the Local Government Board, and he 
approves that Amendment. 


, Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, 
line 6, to leave out the words “purposes 
aforesaid,” in order to insert the words— 
‘* purpose of consultations as to their common 


interests and the discussion of matters relating 
to local government,”—( The Lord Herschell.) 


—instead thereof. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


STANDING ORDER No. XXI. 
*Lorpv TEYNHAM: Your Lordships 
will believe that it is with keen regret 
and disinclination—more, perhaps, than I 
can express, for Ido not know that words 
are adequate to their expression—that 


{LORDS} 
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I invite your attention to the Motion 
and to the observations of which I have 
given notice. I do regret to have to 
make this Motion. I regret that it 
should be necessary, but I believe that 
regret is pardoned to humanity since we 
know that it has sometimes been divine, 
and I feel myself precluded from 
resting any appeal on the ground of 
disinclination to make this Motion, 
contrary to my own wish. Although, 
as too often happens, I am ashamed to 
say I do not realise it as fully as I should, 
that unwillingness, far from being a dis- 
advantage, is an advantage, and a great 
advantage, if I have undertaken this. 
in submission to the imperious necessity 
sometimes laid by a higher power upon 
the unwilling. For nearly 50 years 
I have possessed, and made use 
of, the opportunity afforded at all times. 
of observing—vigilantly and sometimes 
anxiously observing — the fluctuating 
political fortunes of your Lordships’ 
House, but more intently the variations in 
mode, in temper, and in manner (which 
is but the index of temper) and in the 
ideas which have been presented to, and 
received by, the mind of the House, 
determining it in an upward or a down- 
ward course, and, above all—forgive me, 
my Lords, because I particularly wish 
you to mark this—in the consciousness or 
unconsciousness of power, for I want 
your Lordships to regard that alternative, 
since by it is almost differentiated life 
from death. Oh, the greatness of that 
immense influence —I might almost 
say a creative influence—over your 
political fortunes! In the days which I 
can remember your Standing Orders 
were, I will not say prized, but they 
were thought useful as indicating the 
sequence of business. Still, they were 
more than prized—they were reverenced, 
not because they could in theory be 
appealed to, for I appeal to my con- 
temporaries whether they practically 
ever were appealed to—hardly ever— 
but because they exercised an unseen 
and benign influence in determining the 
deliberations of your Lordships’ House 
in the direction of dignified order. I 
particularly wish that you should con- 
sider this: that if you are henceforth 
to substitute for the rnde—I do not use 
the word in its usual, but in its technical 
sense —and mechanical operation of 
Standing Orders, that high code of mutual 
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forbearance of mutual respect, of 
mutual confidence, I assure your Lord- 
ships you will be creating a stone of 
Sisyphus to which you can give no rest, 
and which will give no rest to you, but of 
which the revolutions, ever provoking— 
the deadly tiresome revolutions—will be 
never ending and still beginning. I 
hope, my Lords, you will not consider 
me a laudator temporis acti, but I say, 
and I speak from remembrance, that the 
Standing Orders of your Lordships’ 
House in my earlier days were regarded 
rather as decorations than as restraints. 
They resembled those Orders which 
distinguish the more eminent Members 
of your Lordships’ House, for they were 
accompanied by statutory obligations, 
but those statutory obligations were 
interpreted in the true, gentle, tender 
spirit of chivalry. To show you that I 
am not entirely disentitled to speak 
from experience, I may mention that I 
was present by favour (though very 
shortly afterwards I became entitled to 
be there by right) at the foot of the 
throne, upon what I think you will 
agree was a very important historical 
occasion —it was, if I remember rightly, 
the last day of the last Administration of 
Lord Melbourne, a great Minister with 
whom I should not on all points agree, 
but who concealed under a gay exterior 
the most heroic self-abnegation and the 
proudest disdain of reward, but who has 
his reward now, for the people of England 
are beginning to learn the lasting value 
of his services. My Lords, I have 
had better fortune even than that, for I 
had the good fortune to hear the noble 
Viscount boast with legitimate pride that 
he had taken the noble Earl, the now 
Opposition chief, from the Buckhounds 
and made him a leader of men. There 
is a well-worn proverb, which is familar 
to our neighbours, La caque sent 
toujours le hareng; and if I may ask 
your Lordships to eliminate from that 
proverb the slight element of coarseness 
which it possesses in common, Ithink, with 
most vulgar proverbs, and to apply it not 
in the least invidiously to the noble Karl, 
I think you will agree with me that the 
noble Earl, with wonderful and almost 
juvenile zest, afforded in the scene of last 
Friday remarkable evidence that through- 
out all the arduous and anxious duties of 
more than one exalted office held 
through a long series of years he cherishes 
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still in his heart a loving recollection 
of the whip! And now as to this Motion 
of mine. I think I may rely upon your 
Lordships’ recollection as on my own 
(and if that recollection be imperfect I 
should think Hansard would probably 
supply a little) thet I did request, and, 
I hope, in a becoming manner, the in- 
dulgence of your Lordships’ House while I 
asked your leave to say a few words of 
which I had not given any notice, and that 
your Lordships granted that indulgence. 
My sentences unfortunately are rather 
long, and I wish they were not so involved, 
but I was allowed to speak for a few 
moments. Your Lordships had ample 
time to have said, “no, no.” Had I heard 
but one negative from the furthermost 
corner of the House I should have stopped 
at once ; but I heard none—none. I must 
now take the opportunity of apologising 
to my noble Friend who interrupted me 
—TI am sure with the very best of motives 
—and to assure him that I thoroughly 
appreciate his sterling character, for 
althoagh I have not the honour of his 
personal acquaintance, I am well assured 
of that. I believe that if he had had the 
faintest conception of what I was then 
going to say to your Lordships, had he 
known that I was pleading the cause of a 
gracious lady who, at that terrible time 
of the massacre of the Druses, descended 
like a heavenly dove upon the field 
of carnage, and still, in Syria, devotes 
the rich resources of her accomplished 
mind, her large fortune, and all the 
faculties of her being to the amelioration 
of the condition of those Syrian natives 
whom she had learned to pity and to love 
-—had the noble Lord known, further, 
that for seven long months she had been 
waiting, and waiting in vain, for justice ; 
that her treasury, dedicated to holier 
purposes, is being daily exhausted by ex- 
penditure inlegal and diplomatic expenses 
at Constantinople ;that her position has be- 
come almost insupportable; that every day 
is an anxiety, and every hour one of wist- 
fulbut baffled hope, Iam sure of this, that 
the noble Earl would almost sooner have 
cut off his right hand than have offered 
to me the faintest interruption. And 
now, my Lords, as to the point of con- 
gratulation. I hope my Motion has 
convinced your Lordships, without my 
saying anything more, why I brought 
forward this without notice, Even 
di@¢ I occupy the most exalted 
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position in your Lordships’ House, 
I should consider it perfectly pre- 
sumptuous on my part to give public 
notice on a printed paper that I intended 
to offer my personal congratulations 
to the noble Marquess on his having 
made an appointment or upon his 
having happily recovered from the influ- 
enza. My Lords, the matter does not 
require argument. I am speaking to 
men who—I do not know that it was 
always so in the days of our grandfathers, 
but it is so now—are conspicuous above 
all other Europeans for their observance 
of the amenities of life; and no one 
knows better the truth of what 1 am 
going to say than the noble Earl opposite, 
one of the greatest masters of graceful 
compliment. He knows very well that 
a compliment would los: all its freshness 
and therefore half its acceptability, were 
it to be printed and posted in the Orders 
of the Day. Butif I may be permitted 
to recur to the French proverb which I 
quoted, the noble Earl so eagerly ran 
after his favourite red herring that he was 
led for the first time, and Iam certain for 
the last tim>, in his life to an opposite 
conclusion. I beg also to assure Lord 
Camperdown that I entertain no ani- 
mosity against him for the part which he 
took in the scene on Friday; but as no good 
purpose would be served by too much 
minimising, I thin it my duty simply 
to say of the part taken by the noble 
Earl that it was conspicuously young. 
I will say I think he wished tu 
terminate ix the readiest manner 
an incident which he thought was 
beginning to be troublesome, and 
which, at all events, I suppose was 
troublesome to him. While he did not 
show any anxiety to discover what might 
be the meaning of that incident, he 
did not greatly care what might be 
the consequences of his own procedure. 
Well, my Lords, I am not  vindic- 
tive; but I must say that, when I wit- 
nessed the Phaeton-like performance of 
the noble Earl, utterly oblivious of the 
paternal advice, “Jn medio tutissimus 
abis,” I was at that moment appalled, as 
I am at this moment surprised; and, 
for a very sufficient reason. My last 
previous knowledge of the noble 
Earl was when I heard him deliver in 
your Lordships’ House words which 
struck me greatly, words which appeared 
to me to soar above the spirit of Party, 
Lord Teynham 


Standing Order 
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words of great weight and wisdom, and 
which I am inclined to think concurrently 
with other events, but not thereby losing 
their individual power, have exercised 
an influence beyond the limits of your 
Lordships’ House. I hope the noble Earl 
will see that I entertain no animosity 
against him, and I hope and desire for 
him nothing more than that he should 
have other opportunities of addressing 
your Lordships’ House, and that he 
should avail himself of them. If I were 
vindictive, if I had the deplorable mis- 
fortune, as alas! your Lordships know 
is only too possible to have come 
of a vindictive race, and never to 
have been s> favoured by Almighty 
God as to be able to overcome the natural 
tendency to retaliation, I might have 
availed myself of an easy, ready, and 
perfectly Parliamentary method of dealing 
with the noble Lord; for, my Lords, I 
should only have had to move, That it be 
entered upon the Journals of this House 
that Lord Teynham, having requested per- 
mission of your Lordships to congratulate 
the Marquess of Salisbury upon having 
appointed Colonel Trotter, of the Royal 
Engineers, Military Attaché at Constan- 
tinople, to the post of Consul General 
at Beyrout, the Eiwl of Camperdown 
moved that Lord Teynham be no longer 
heard. In saying that, my Lords, I only 
desire to hold-up to him on this occasion 
a mirror in which he may be enabled 
more calmly to view bimszlf than he 
had the opportunity of doing in the 
exciting scene on Friday. Idonotknow 
that I have anything more to say. I 
hope the leaders on both sides of the 
House will see that this is a reasonable 
Motion. 


Moved to resolve, as an addition to 
Standing Order XXI., that— 

‘¢ When the House has tacitly and mnemine 
contradc nte waived that or any other Order by 
request of a Peer to enable him to address it, 
no Peer shall disregard that waiver by calling 
or appealing to order.”-—( Zhe Lord Teynham.) 


Fart GRANVILLE: I do not know 
that there is any reason particularly why 
I should follow the noble Lord; at the 
same time, as I was one of the three 
Peers who called him to order on the 
oceasion to which he has alluded, and as 
he has made an exceedingly courteous 
allusion to myself this evening, I am 
ready to do so, and the more readily 
becaus2 I wish to take the earliest oppor- 
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tunity of stating that in calling him to 
order the other day I did not wish 
to show the slightest discourtesy to 
him. I go further—and I do not 
think the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Feversham) will contradict me 
when I say that his interrogation was 
a simple call to order without the 
least desire to show any want of re- 
spect. Lord Camperdown is, I believe, 
in Scotland at this moment ; but it is my 
conviction that my observation also 
applies entirely to him. The order of 
this House, unlike that of the House of 
Commons, rests with the House collec- 
tively and individually, and every Mem- 
ber is at liberty to move the Hous2, when 
he thinks it necessary, with a view to 
the maintenance of order. The first 
responsibility for order rests with the 
leader of the House; but as long as I 
have been in the House, I have always 
observed that the leader of the Oppo- 
sition is most anxious to assist the Go- 
vernment in questions of this sort, and it 
was for that reason that I intervened. 
The noble Marquess the other day pointed 
out the irregularity of the proceedings of 
the noble Lord; but, at the same time, 
Lord Salisbury said that, personally, he 
did not object to hear Lord Teynham, 
though he could not then give him any 
answer. That is exactly the doctrine 
which I have very often preached in this 
House ; but as I think there is an incon- 
venience in calling a noble Lord to order, 
I made the suggestion that Lord Teynham 
should puta question on the Paper for 
the next day, in which cas2 noble Lords 
would be prepared to state their opinions 
upon the matter. Itis not for me to 
dictate to your Lordships the course you 
should take with regard to the particular 
Motion which has just been made; but I 
own that if the nable Lord can find a 
Seconder and a Teller, I, individually, 
shall vote against him on the ground that 
he is proposing an unnecessary change 
in the practice of your Lordships’ House. 

Toe Kart or FEVERSHAM: My 
Lords, I need scarcely say that in the 
action I took on Friday I had no personal 
motive whatever; nor, indeed, was it 
with any feeling of disrespect to the 
noble Lord that I took the course I did. 
I simply thought it my duty to ris2 to 
order, having waited to see whether he 
was going to confine himself to putting 
® question, or whether he was 
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going to make remarks and raise a 
discussion ; and I think the action I 
then took was in conformity with the 
tenour aud spirit of the Standing Orders 
of your Lordships’ House. It is there 
stated that where it is intended to raise a 
discussion upon a Motion notice of that 
intention should be given the day before. 
Probably the ‘noble Lord, not having 
been long a Member of the House, was 
not aware of that Standing Order, and I 
thought that possibly he would be 
grateful to anyone who should call his 
attention to it. He, however, proceeded 
with his remarks, and as he went on dis- 
cussing the matter he unfortunately 
rendered himself liable to other inter- 
ruptions. I think he will see that the 
Order of this House rests in the hands 
of your Lordships both individually and 
collectively as the noble Earl opposite 
has said. In that way this House has 
always maintained its ownorder. It isa 
privilege which is given to every 
Member, of this House, and I hope we 
shall long continue to exercise that 
privilege. I hope the House will always 
maintain its own order and regularity. 
Tre Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am not sure, my Lords, that I can follow 
the noble Lord who has just sat down 
in his admiration of the peculiar custom 
of this House which places the keeping 
of order individually in your Lordships’ 
hands. It has often been suggested that 
another mode more analogous to that 
which obtains in the House of Commons 
might be adopted. But serious diffi- 
culties have been found to arise, and no 
change has been made. I think when 
there is a difficalty with regard to order 


‘in this House a larzer amount of time is 


expended upon the matter than is 
devoted to such occasions in the House of 
Commons; but though the rule in this 
House involves a larger expenditure of 
time, it has not been thought right that 
any change should be made. With regard 
to this particular Motion, I hope the 
House will not adopt it, because it is a 
mere reiteration of that which is at 
present the Standing Order of the House. 
If you examine the words you will see 
that where the Standing Order has been 
suspended nemine contradicente: nobody 
shall be allowed to be called to order on 
account of acting contrary to that 
decision. That would certainly be the 
case as the Orders stand now. The 
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point in which the proceedings in this 
ease differ from those which are contem- 
plated in the Motion is that the decision 
nemine contradicente was taken in a very 
informalmanner. As the addition will 
make no difference in the Orders of the 
House, I trust it will not be adopted. 

On Question, resolved in the negative. 


LARCENY ACT, 1861, AMENDMENT (USE 
OF FIREARMS) BILL.—(No. 18.) 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and to be read 3* to-morrow. 

COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Lord Bishop of Lichfield to 
the Standing Committee for General 
Bills for the consideration of the Presen- 
tation to Benefices Bill ; read and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till ‘l'o-morrow, a 
quarter past ‘Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 13th March, 1890. 


QUESTIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he 
proposes to present to the House any 
statement of the distribution of “ Grants 
in Aid” to Agricultural schools during 
the current financial year ; and whether 
he will, in connection with any such 
statement, present a Report on the Agri- 
cultural School at Aspatria, the system of 
agricultural teaching carried on in con- 
nection with the college at Bangor, or of 
technical or other work at other Agricul- 
tural schools assisted by the Depart- 
ment ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapiiy, Lincoln, 
Sleaford): I hope very shortly to lay 
upon the Table a statement showing the 
distribution of the Grants in Aid to 
Agricultural and Dairy schools during 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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the current financial year. I will endea- 
vour also to supplement that statement 
by an explanatory Report upon the 
educational work carried on, as I am 
informed and as I am glad to say, with 
very considerable success, both at the 
institutions which are named by the hon. 
Baronet and also in other quarters where 
assistance has been rendered by the 
Parliamentary Grant. 


TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET : I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he can 
see his way to make provision whereby 
pupils in training for the post of teachers 
at Elementary schools may have oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a sufficient know- 
ledge of both practical and theoretical 
agriculture to enable them to give 
lessons to children in elementary schools 
in simple agricultural facts and Elemen- 
tary agricultural processes ; and whether 
similar provision can be made for 
instruction of teachers at Elementary 
schools, either at local centres or in 
some other manner ? 

THe VICK PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The new Code contains pro- 
visions which will, I hope, contribute to 
secure the objects my hon. Friend has 
in view, so far as the future supply of 
teachers is concerned. And it seems to 
me that provision could be made as 
regards existing teachers to local classes 
in agriculture under the Science and 
Art Department. I shall also be glad to 
consider any further scheme for the 
purpose. 


THE COAL MINES REGULATION ACT. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the prosecution of a miner in the Sheriff 
Court at Hamilton for a contravention of 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act, by using 
a stemmer or other implement of a 
description forbidden by the Act; 
whether the trial was fixed for 4th 
March, but, when the case was called, it 
was without any previous notice post- 
poned indefinitely, at the instance of the 
Public Prosecutor, on the ground that 
some of his witnesses were ill ; whether 





eight working miners attended the 
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Court as witnesses for the defence ; 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of re-imbursing those witnesses for the 
loss of their wages and expenses ; and 
whether he will give such instructions 
to the Procurator Fiscal as will prevent 
such inconvenience and loss being caused 
to witnesses who attend in the per- 
formance of a public duty ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): I have inquired into 
this matter. It was not possible to give 
any notice of postponement of trial, 
as the Procurator Fiscal was only made 
aware of the absence from illness of an 
essential witness half an hour before the 
hour fixed for the trial. I have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
number of working miners present, given 
in the question, but am unable to say 
positively, as no notice was given to the 
Procurator Fiscal either as to the number 
of these witnesses or the nature of their 
evidence. It would be quite contrary to 
practice to re-imburse such witnesses. 
The professional and official experience 
of the hon. Member must doubtless make 
him aware that such a delay as occurred 
in this case is sometimes unavoidable, 
and of very rare occurrence. Every care 
is taken by the Public Prosecutors, 
where it is possible for them to do so, to 
intimate any postponement, and to avoid 
inconvenience and loss to those persons 
who may have to attend. In these 
circumstances I think he will agree with 
me that it is undesirable to issue in- 
structions to the Procurator Fiscal which 
would imply censure where no error had 
been committed. 


THE SCOTCH-AMERICAN MAILS. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he can 
explain the circumstances under which 
the Scotch mails for America of Saturday, 
24th August, Saturday, 7th September, 
1889, and Saturday, 25th January, arrived 
in New York a week, four days, and 
four days late respectively, those of 31st 
August being delivered at the same time 
as those mailed on the previous Saturday ; 
whether he is aware that by these delays 
British merchants in New York were put 
to serious expense and annoyance by 
their shipments of goods being placed 
under general order by the Custom 
House in New York, and could not be 
touched until the certified invoices mailed 
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by the retarded mails arrived; and 
whether the Post Office Department, in 
each case of the delay of the Scotch 
mails to America, investigates the cause 
and addresses a remonstrance to the 
party responsible for it ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge) : From 
the inquiries I have made the hon. 
Member appears to have been mis-in- 
formed as to delay having occurred to 
the Scotch mails for America of Saturday, 
August 24th last. I find that those 
mails reached Queenstown in due course, 
and were embarked on the 25th on board 
the Cunard packet Servia, and were 
delivered at New York on September Ist. 
The Scotch mails of September 7th, 1889, 
unfortunately missed the Cunard steamer 
owing to an accident on the railway near 
Carlisle, which blocked both lines of 
railway. These mails reached America 
four days late. The delay of the mails 
of Saturday, January 25th last occurred 
through exceptionally stormy weather, 
which delayed the train, as I explained 
on the 3rd inst., in reply to the hon. 
Member’s question on that subject. I 
can quite understand that delays such as 
those referred to are the cause of serious 
expense and annoyance to shippers, and 
I can assure the hon. Member that my 
department carefully inquires into each 
case of delay and makes a special repre- 
sentation to the company in fault when- 
ever it appears that the delay has re- 
sulted from circumstances over which 
the company could have exercised 
control. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, (Greenock): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in the event of the Scotch- 
American mails missing the outward 
bound packet at Queenstown, he would 
cause a notification of the fact to be 
made through the Press, together with 
an intimation of the name of the steamer 
by which such delayed mails would be 
forwarded ? . 

Mr. RAIKES: I can readily appre- 
ciate the convenience it would be to 
merchants and others to have the informa- 
tion suggested by my hon. Friend 
whenever a delay of the kind unfortu- - 
nately takes place. I propose, accordingly, 
to cause notices to be inserted in the 
daily Post Office List, which, as the 
official organ of the Department, goes to 
all the principal Post Offices throughout 
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the United Kingdom, and is taken by 
a large number of merchants and others. 
If, however, this turns out to be an in- 
adequate way of affording the informa- 
tion desired, I shall have no objection to 
giving further publicity to the notices 
through the Public Press. 


IRELAND—THE ENNISCORTHY 
LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Wexford, N.): 
I beg to. ask the Attorney General for 
Treland if his attention has been drawn 
to the omission of the name of the Mayor 
of Wexford from the List of Governors 
of the Enniscorthy District Lunatic Asy- 
lum ; whether from the foundation of the 
institution until now the Mayor of Wex- 
ford has always been one of its Governors ; 
who is responsible for advising the Lord 
Lieutenant in his selection of Governors 
for this institution; and what is the 
reason for the removal of the name of 
the present Mayor of Wexford from the 
list ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): It is the practice of the Lord 
Lieut2nant to select the Mayor of a city 
or town as a Governor of the District 
Lunatic Asylum for his term of office, 
provided there be no reason to the con- 
trary. The Lord Lieutenant directly 
exercises his own responsibility in the 
matter. The Mayor of Wexford was 
undergoing two months’ imprisonment 
for intimidation. He was, therefore, not 
appointed a Governor of the Asylum. 


DISTURBANCE AT PALLASKENRY, 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, on Wednesday evening, 5th 
March, a number of Protestants, return- 
ing from Pallaskenry, County Limerick, 
after attending an auction there, were 
waylaid and attacked with stones by 
persons lying in ambush; that several 
persons were struck, and one severely 
cut in the forehead with a stone; and 
that the clergyman of the parish has 
been pelted with stones and his family 
_ Insulted ; whether he has any evidence 
to show that these disturbances were 
occasioned by the denunciations of 
Roman Catholic Priests, which followed 
the recent conversion to Protestantism of 
a Roman Catholic servant; and 

Mr. Raikes 
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whether, in consequence of the 
condition of the district, an extra force 
of police had to be brought there for the 
protection of the Protestants, who are boy- 
cotted and in danger of their lives? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
authorities report that stones were 
thrown as alleged in the question, and 
that some of the party werg struck but 
not injured. The police have no infor- 
mation as to the clergyman or his family 
having been interfered with. There is 
no evidence before the police of the 
nature indicated in the second paragraph. 
The reply to the inquiry in the third 
paragraph is in the negative. 


ALLEGED ASSAULTS BY CONSTABLES 
—CASE OF MR. MYLES O’BRIEN. 
Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 

S.): I beg to ask the Attorney General 

for Ireland whether he is aware that 

Mr. Myles O’Brien, of Tipperary, on the 

evening of the 17th February, when 

moving on at the command of the police, 
and while his back was turned, received 

a blow on the neck from one of the 

policemen which felled him to the 

ground, and was kicked by them when 
rising to his feet; that Mr. O’Brien at 
once accused the policemen, and pro- 
ceeded to the barracks, but was refused 
the names of the men by the head con- 
stables in charge ; that District Inspector 

Gamble also refused their names, but 

offered to parade all the men, which 

being done, Mr. O’Brien identified his 

assailants; and that Mr. Meldon, R.M., 

refused to issue an order for summonses 

against the policemen identified by Mr. 

O’Brien ; and whether the police and 

resident magistrates acted legally in re- 

fusing this information to a man who 
was seeking redress from the police 
and authorities in Ireland ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am informed that 
the facts are not accurately represented 
in the question. The District Inspector 
courted the fullest inquiry. He paraded 
all the men who had been on duty at 
the hour Mr. O’Brien said he had been 
assaulted. and on his pointing out 
two men the District Inspector gave 
him their names in writing. Some 
days afterwards Mr. O’Brien went to 
Mr. Meidon, R.M., who referred. him 
to Colonel Caddell, R.M., who was 
resident in the town, and who was pro- 
bably conversant with the facts, and 
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therefore the proper person to consider 
the necessity, or otherwise, for granting a 
summons. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: May I ask why 
a@ summons was refused, and whether 
police instructions were issued to baton 
the people without provocation; also 
whether Mr. O’Brien was speaking 
to two persons on business only when 
he was assaulted in the manner de- 
scribed ? 

Mr. MADDEN : No instructions were 
issued tothe police to baton the people. 
I know nothing of the circumstances 
beyond what I have stated, and if the 
hon. Member desires further information 
he must give notice. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) : 
If instructions were not issued to the 
police, how is it that they did baton the 
people? 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I beg to give 
noticethatowing to the very unsatisfactory 
answer I have received I will put down 
another question for to-morrow. 


GREYSTONES, HARBOUR. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury what steps will be taken to 
improve the condition of Greystones Har- 
bour ? 

Toe SECRETARY vo tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I am 
sorry that I cannot give a definite answer 
to the question at present. Inquiry is now 
being made, and untilI receive a reply I 
am unable to answer the question. 


RAILWAY FROM LONDONDERRY TO 
CARNDONAGH. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the Commis- 
sioners under the Light Railways Act of 
1889, at the inquiry held at Carndonagh 
in the County of Donegal, refused to hear 
evidence in favour of a line of railway 
from Londonderry to Carndonagh and 
Moville, on the ground that it was not 
scheduled, and that they could only take 
evidence with regard to a line or lines 
between the scheduled termini of 
Carndonagh and Buncrana; whether 
such refusal was not a violation of the 
provisions of the Act and the prescribed 
procedure thereunder, with the result 
that the promoters of the line from 
Derry to Carndonagh and Moyville were 
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prevented from showing the superior 
advantages of such proposed line over 
the scheduled line from Carndonagh to 
Buncrana; whether all the local wit- 
nesses examined in favour of the 
scheduled line admitted in cross 
examination that the direct line from 
Carndonagh to Londonderry would be 
preferable to the line by Buncrana ; and 
whether the proposed line from 
Londonderry to Carndonagh and Moville 
will be now scheduled; and, pending 
the investigation into the merits thereof, 
the consideration of the scheduled line 
from Carndonagh to Buncrana will be 
postponed ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : In reply to paragraphs 
one and two of the hon. Member's ques- 
tion, I have to state that the Inspectors 
on the first day of the inquiry declined 
to receive the evidence in question under 
a misapprehension. The Board of Works’ 
attention having been called to this ruling 
they instructed the Inspectors to receive 
the evidence, and they did so at their 
subsequent sitting. In reference to 
paragraph three, considerable evidence 
was given in favour of the Moville Line ; 
and as to paragraph four, the Board of 
Works are required by statute to make a 
Report on the Buncrana and Carndonagh 
Line, which was scheduled in the Order 
in Council in November last, and their 
Report will be brought before the Grand 
Jury, with whom it rests either to 
accept or reject the line. The Moville 
and Carndonagh Line was not scheduled 
in the Order in Council, and cannot come 
before the Grand Jury under the Act of 
1889. 


TULLAMORE GAOL. 
Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether the following extract 
from the Midland Tribune and the 
Report of Dr. Moorehead are correct :— 


“Dr. Moorehead, J.P., continues to visit the 
political prisoners in Tullamore Gaol, and finds 
them in fairly good health, notwithstanding the 
hardships to which they are subjected, and one 
of the worst is the system of isolation pursued 
with regard to them. This is to such an ex- 
tent that from one end of the week to the other 
they can never see one another's faces :”” 


“February 21st, 1890, visited the Gaol and 
Crimes -Act prisoners, Rev. Father O'Dwyer, 
Messrs. R. J. Gordon, and P. A.M‘Hugh. Mr. 
M‘Hugh complained of the system of isclation 
pursued with regard to him, and demanded_ as 
a right to exercise with prisoners of his own 
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class. So far as I understand, the isolation 
principle in prison discipline is only applied to 
the worst malefactors in convict prisons, and it 
is a punishment not contemplated by or implied 
in the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act. 
*©G, A. Moorenrap, J.P.” 

And whether such isolation shall continue 
to be applied to prisoners under this 
Act? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone the question. I 
have not yet received a Report. 


THE SLIGO ASSIZES. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD: I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the address of the Judge, Mr. Justice 
Johnson, to the Grand Jury on the 
occasion of the opening of the Com- 
mission for the County Sligo on the 
7th inst., in which he congratulated 
them 

‘On the fact that there was only one case 
{which had been adjourned fiom the Winter 
Assizes) to go before them,"’ 
and said that— 

‘It wasa very satisfactory condition for 
such a large county ;” 
and whether, in view of this expression 
of opinion from the learned Judge, he 
will explain the reasons why the county 
town was proclaimed some two months 
ago under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I understand that it 
is the case that the learned Judge at 
Assizes called attention to the satisfactory 
condition of the County Sligo. The town 
of Sligo was proclaimed under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1877, with a view to put down 
certain intimidation with regard to the 
taking of evicted farms. That proclama- 
tion was subsequently removed on 
February 10, 1890. 


LIGHT RAILWAY FROM GALWAY TO 
CLIFDEN. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co, N.): I 
beg to ask theSecretary to the Treasury 
whether the scheme approved for a light 
railway from Galway to Clifden was 
designed by Mr., Price, C.E.; whether 
Mr. Price, C.E., is, or was, consulting 
engineer for an English Syndicate pro- 
moting light railways in Ireland, in- 
cluding the one selected in Galway ; 
whether the plans for the adopted Galway 

Mr. Peter M‘Donald 
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scheme were lodged by Mr. Price, or 
their-accuracy sworn to by him or by any 
one who had actually made the necessary 
surveys ; and whether the engineers, who 
are to certify to the progress of the work 
for the purpose of obtaining the public 
money to be given for the construction of 
the line, are to be paid by thé promoters 
of the line, one of whom is proposed con- 
tractor? I have also to ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether it is a fact that of 
the four competing schemes for a light 
railway from Galway to Clifden, the one 
reported on favourably and adopted by 
the Board of Works is that the plans of 
which were made and lodged by Mr. 
Price, C.E., or by other persons acting 
under his instructions; whether Mr. 
Barton, C.E., was one of those who re- 
ported favourably on Mr. Price’s scheme ; 
and whether, while Mr. Barton was re- 
porting favourably on Mr. Price’s Galway 
scheme, Mr. Price was one of those who 
reported favourably on Mr. Barton’s 
scheme for a light railway in Done- 
gal ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
Mr. John Price originally laid out the 
line referred to in 1885 when the scheme 
was passed by the Grand Jury under the 
Act of 1883; but it was thrown out by 
the Privy Council. - Mr. Price was con- 
sulting engineer to the English Company 
mentioned; but he retired from that 
position before the public inquiry was 
held. ‘The plans for the adopted scheme 
were lodged in the hands of Mr. Towns- 
end, C.E., and Mr. Joyce, who gave 
evidence. With reference to the third 
paragraph in the first question the 
appointment of engineers to certify 
to the progress of the work will, of 
course, rest with the Board of Works. 
No steps have been taken, and, there- 
fore, I am not able to say who will be 
appointed engineers. Iam able to say, 
however, that inquiries into the merits 
of the schemes under the Light Railways 
Act, 1889, were held, and that full 
opportunity was given for bringing out 
the merits or defects of the scheme. 

Mr. CLANCY: Does the hon. Gentle- 
man admit that Mr. Barton reported in 
favour of Mr. Price’s scheme, and that 
Mr. Price reported in favour of Mr. 
Barton’s ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I do not know that 
that is a proper definition of what 
occurred ; but I have already informed 
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fhe House in answer to a question put to 
me some time ago, that it is a fact that 
Mr. Barton was a member of the Court 
which inquired into the merits of Mr. 
Price’s scheme, and that Mr. Price was a 
member of the Court which inquired 
into the scheme presented by Mr. Barton. 
But, jn each case, these gentlemen were 
only members of the Court, and it was 
the Court which decided. I have no 
doubt that the merits of ali the schemes 
presented were fully discussed. 

Mr. CLANCY : Is it not the case that 
Mr. Price was the only engineer in the 
one Court, and Mr. Barton the only 
engineer in the other ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I shall not answer 
that question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Does the hon. Gentleman consider that 
such a system as he has indicated is 
satisfactory ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I believe that every 
care was taken by the Court to afford 
every opportunity for a searching inquiry 
to be made, and that the result was satis- 
factory. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
Gentleman say how much money is to be 
given to Mr. Price under Mr. Barton's 
Report, aad how much is to be given to 
Mr. Barton under Mr. Price’s Report ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I have no know- 
ledge. 

Mr. CLANCY: How long has Mr. 
Price ceased to be the consulting en- 
gineer of the English Syndicate ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: I do not know. 


PRISON TREATMENT OF JOHN DALY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he can state the result of his 
further inquiries into the treatment of 
Mr. John Daly since the visit of Pigott 
to Chatham Prison, and if any Member of 
the House applies to him for permission to 
see Mr. Daly, to inquire into his treat- 
ment, will it be granted ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror tur 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marraews, 


Birmingham, H.): The visitors have not. 


yet coricluded their investigation, or re- 
ported to me. In answer to the second 
paragraph of the hon. Gentleman’s ques- 
tion, I must refer him to the reply I gave 
. a similar inquiry on February 18th 
ast. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON : Was not the John 
Daly referred to imprisoned for attempt- 
ing to blow up the House of Commons 
with dynamite ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If a man was in 
prison for attempting to blowup the House 
of Commons, that is no reason why he 
should be treated like a dog. I make a 
distinct allegation that, since Daly was 
visited by Pigott and asked to give evi- 
dence incriminating Members of the 
House in the dynamite conspiracy, he 
has been ill-treated. What [I want to 
know is whether, if I write the right 
hon. Gentleman a letter requesting leave 
to see Daly, with a view to investigating 
the whole matter, he will grant me 
permission to do so in the same way that 
Mr. Soames and his agents were admitted 
into all the gaols in England ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No agent of Mr. 
Soames has been allowed to visit a prison 
for the purpose of inquiring into a matter 
of prison discipline. I have already told 
hon. Members that I have requested the 
visitors of the prison to make an indepen- 
dent inquiry into the treatment of Daly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Would application 
made by me to visit Daly be granted or 
refused ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That would depend 
upon whether or not Daly was entitled 
to a visit. If the hon. Member wishes to 
investigate matters of prison discipline 
he would not be allowed to do so. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Con- 
sidering the length of time that has 
elapsed since the prison officials were 
charged with attempting to poison Daly 
by administering belladonna, will the 
Home Secretary take steps to expedite 
the day on which the Report of the 
visitors will be received ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot name a 
day ; but I have requested the visitors to 
make the inquiry with reasonable speed. 
I am unwilling to interfere in an inquiry 
which I desire to be independent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state who the visitors are ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Chairman of 
the visitors is the County Court Judge 
of the district. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Have the Govern- 
ment admitted that this convict had 
doses of belladonna administered to him 
in excess ; and is the First Lord of the 
Treasury aware that a meeting called at 
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Limerick on Sunday to protest against 
the treatment of Daly has been pro- 
claimed ? 

*Tne FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Surrn, Strand, West- 
minster): I have no knowledge of the 
circumstance ; but the Attorney General 
for Ireland tells me that it is not the 
case. 

Mr. SEXTON : I will raise the ques- 
tion on the Vote on Account, unless the 
Report is issued before that time. 


Captain 


SECRET INQUIRIES. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland whether 
he is aware that Mr. M‘Dermott, a re- 
cently evicted tenant on the Clanricarde 
Estate, now in Galway Gaol, who has been 
keptin prison eight weeks onthe ground of 
declining to give evidence before a secret 
inquiry, and who has been brought once 
a week during these eight weeks under 
a heavy escort from Galway to Ballinasloe, 
a distance of 40 miles, and on each occa: 
sion remanded, has on each occasion ex- 
pressed his willingness to answer any 
question put him in open Court; and 
what, under thes2 circumstances, is the 
explanation of his continued imprison- 
ment ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I am informed that 
it is the case that M‘Dermott, having re- 
fused to give evidence at an inquiry held 
at Mountshannon and Ballinasloe, has 
been re-committed to the county prison, 
as stated in the question, for continuing 
that refusal. The inquiry is being held 
under Section 6 of the Explosives Sub- 
stances Act, 1883, in connection with 
an alleged attempt to blow up the police 
and other persons present at evictions 
on the Clanricarde Estate. His imprison- 
ment has been due to his refusal to com- 
ply with the requirements of the 
Statute. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was there any 
reason why the inquiry should be carried 
on under the Secret Clause of the 
Crimes Act ; and, if so, is it legal to in- 
flict more than a month’s inprisonment ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : I cannot answer that 
question off-hand without referring to 
the section. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Is there anything in the Act 
which justifies a secret inquiry in a case 
of this kind ? 

Mr. T. M. Healy 
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*Mr. MADDEN: If the right hon, 
Gentleman will refer to the Act, which 
is one applying to the entire of the 
United Kingdom, he will find the section 
under which the inquiry was held. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Are not the 
provisions of the Crimes Act more strin- 
gent than those of the General Criminal 
Law? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The provisions of the 
two Acts are in this respect very similar. 

Mr. GILL: Is it true that Mr. 
M‘Dermott has offered to answer any 
question that may be put to him in open 
Court ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : Whether that is true 
or not I do not know; but it is highly 
irrelevant, the object of the inquiry being 
to ascertain if there was sufficient evi- 
dence to justify a prosecution in open 
Court. 

Mr. GILL: I beg to give notice that 
on the earliest opportunity I will call at- 
tention to this matter. 


LETTERKENNY POST OFFICE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the inconvenient character and 
inadequate accommodation of the exist- 
ing post office at Letterkenny; and 
whether he will take early steps to 
provide an office suitable to the require- 
ments of the place ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have received 
& communication from the Town 
Commissioners on the subject. Owing to 
the growth of business since 1887, it is 
now thought that additional accommoda- 
tion should be provided; and as the 
appointment is vacant, the new Post- 
master will be required to do this either 
by enlarging the present premises, or 
obtaining others. It is not considered 
that the Department would be warranted 
in undertaking to erect a special building 
for the purpose. 


CAPTAIN R. T. RYE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland if 
it is a fact that, on Wednesday evening 
last the 5th instant, Captain Richard 
Tonson Rye, D.L., of Rye Court, Crooks- 
town, County Cork, deliberately tired two 
shots at, and wounded, a labourer and 
tenant of his named Corcoran, who was 
taking a short cut home across a field in’ 
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the demesne ; whether he is aware that 
Corcoran has deposed that Captain Rye 
exclaimed, on seeing Corcoran, “ By—— 
T'll shoot you,” and fired twice as alleged ; 
whether Captain Rye is still at 
large, and has he been deprived 
of his firearms; and whether any 
steps will be taken to bring Captain 
Rye to justice for the alleged outrage? 
[also wish to know if it isa fact that 
the labourer Corcoran, who was shot by 
Captain Rye, D.L., was visited twice by 
the police from Castlemore barrack ; if it 
is true that District Inspector St. George, 
ef Ballincollig, advised Corcoran to 
settle quietly with Captain Rye; 
whether it is correct, as stated, that Cor- 
coran had received 12 grains of shot in 
the back and knee on the occasion in 
question ; and whether any police inquiry 
will be made into the action of the Dis- 
trict Inspector ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
authorities report that District Inspector 
St. George visited the man to make the 
usual inquiries in regard to the alleged 
firing at him. The District Inspector 
says it is not the case that he advised 
the man to settle quietly with Captain 
Rye. Corcoran from time to time de- 
clined to make an information, but has 
finally consented to do so, and the mat- 
ter will be investigated at Petty Sessions 
on the 18th inst. 

Dr. TANNER: Isit:not the fact that 
this man was fired at twice by Captain 
Rye, a Deputy Lieutenant of the County 
of Cork? Has he been deprived of the 
right to use firearms; and is not this 
the second occasion on which he has so 
offended ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I must refrain from 
entering into details, as the matter is 
the subject of inquiry by the Petty Ses- 
sions. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman recommend something in the 
nature of a close time for the tenant 
farmers ? 


[No reply.] 


CHARGE AGAINST AN EMERGENCY 
MAN. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
an emergency man named Heslip, of 
Towermore, was recently summoned by 
the police at Conna Petty Sessions, under 
“The Peace Preservation Act, 1881,” 
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for having a gun without a license, and 
for firing on a pack of hounds that were. 
running after a hare near the evicted 
farm Heslip was in charge of, and was 
fined 5s. and costs; and whether it is 
true that after the conviction the magis- 
trates granted him a license on the 
recommendation of Mr. Ball, D.I., who 
had acted as prosecutor ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
authorities report that Heslip was fined 
for using his employer’s gun without a 
license. He fired the shots not on the pack 
of hounds but to frighten them from the 
field under his charge, where there were 
a number of sheep belonging to his 
employer. It is not the case that he was 
granted a license after conviction, nor did 
he ask for one. 


SCHOOL FEES 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) : I beg toask 
the Attorney General for Ireland what 
space of time elapss in Ireland from the 
date on which a results’ examination is 
held until the payment of fees arising 
therefrom is made to the teachers con- 
cerned, assuming the accuracy of school 
accounts and all statistics prepared by the 
teacher for such examination ; whether 
there are any cases in District 21 at the 
present date, where payment of results 
fees has been unduly deferred without 
sufficient cause ; and whether directions 
will be given to the head of the Educa- 
tion Department in Ireland to cause pay- 
ment of these results’ fees to be made to 
those concerned within the space of a 
month at most after the date on which 
the examination has been held? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Commissioners 
of National Education report, that, as a 
rule, results’ fees are paid about a month 
from the date of the results’ examination 
of a school. The Commissioners state 
that there are no cases in District 21 in 
which the payment of results’ fees has 
been unduly deferred without sufficient 
cause. 


MR. JOHN SLATTERY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland is it tru> 
that a letter written from Cork Gacl by 
Mr. John Slattery, as President of the 
South of Ireland Pig Buyers’ Association, 
in favour of the proposed Cork, Fermoy, 
and Wexford Railway, was stopped by the 
Governor, and its publication disallowed 
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whether Mr. Slattery, being a_ bail 
prisoner, is entitled to publish such 
letters ; and whether Mr. Davitt, Mr. 
Healy, and other bail prisoners in 
Richmond Gaol in 1882 were permitted 
to publish letters on topics far more con- 
troversial ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : I must ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to postpone the 
question until to-morrow. 


THE M‘SWEENEY ESTATE. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is the fact that 40 
evictions on the estate of Mr. Stewart, 
and six evictions on the M‘Sweeney 
Estate, in Cloughanedy, Gweedore, and 
Falcarragh, in the County of Donegal, 
are to be carried out on or before next 
Friday, 14th March; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that negotia- 
tions for a settlement are actually pend- 
ing between the solicitor for the estate 
and Father M‘Fadden, and that the 
tenants have offered to pay rent for a 
- year and a-half on having a clear dis- 
charge of all arrears up to November, 
1889, their extreme poverty, and the 
prevalence of a severe form of influenza 
in the district, the forces of the Crown 
will be employed in the execution of 
these evictions? 

*Mr. MADDEN: As far as can be ascer- 
tained it is not the casa that the evictions 
referred to in the question will be 
carried out before the end of the week. 


HOURS OF WORK. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to complaints that the firm of 
Harmer and Company, wholesale tailors, 
clothiers, &c., of Norwich, are working 
their employés, including women and 
girls, until 9.30 p.m.; whether, if the 
facts are correctly stated, the firm have 
applied to and obtained the sanction of 
the Inspector for the district for this 
extension of time; and what are the 
reasons for the extension if it has been 
granted ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Chief Inspector of Factories that no 
complaints have been received of illegal 
working of young women and children 
by the firm in question. The firm is 
working overtime within the limits of the 

Mr. T. M. Healy 
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of the “ Quetta.” 


exception in the Factory Act relating to 
the making up of articles of wearing 


apparel. 
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THE LICENSING ACT. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that Sir 
William Grantham, in trying a public- 
house case at the Durham Assizes, : 
declared that “the practice of one man 
holding a number of licences was quite 
contrary to the spirit of the Licensing 
Act ;” and whether he will propose any 
legislation by which the letter of the Act 
may be brought into harmony with its 
spirit ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the learned Judge that the circumstances 
of a serious assault at a public-house in 
the absence of the publican, who was 
away at another of his houses in the town, 
led him to make the observation quoted. 
I am not prepared to propose legislation 
in the direction indicated by the hon. 
Baronet. It is a matter which may well 
be left tothe discretion of the Justices, 
who are acquainted with local circum- 
stances, and in many districts do make 
it a rule that the publican shall reside 
on the premises, and therefore cannot be 
licensed in respect of more than one 
house. 


THE STRANDING OF THE QUETTA, 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the melancholy loss of life following the 
recent stranding of the steamer Quetta 
in the Torres Straits, and which is 
attributed to the non-marking of the 
rocks upon the Admiralty chart where 
the vessel struck ; whether he has com- 
municated with the Admiralty upon the 
alleged omission, with a view to an 
immediate re-survey of the Straits ; and 
whether it is his intention to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into and 
report upon what alterations are neces- 
sary for safe navigation in the construc- 
tion of bulkheads, alike in ships of the 
mercantile marine and Her Majesty's 
Navy? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): No official information of the 
wreck of the Quetta has so far reached 
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the Board of Trade, and consequently no 
communication of the kind indicated has 
been made to the Admiralty. It appears 
from certain newspaper reports referring 
to the wreck that the Local.Government 
have instituted a search for the rock 
upon which the vessel is alleged to have 
struck. The Board of Trade have already 
appointed a Special Committee of experts 
to consider and report upon _ the 
question of the efficient sub-division 
of merchant ships by means of water- 
tight bulkheads, with a view to 
contribute to the safety of life at sea. 
The hon. Member for North Belfast will 
act as Chairman of the Committee. 


MARKET TOLLS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the Report of the 
Commission appointed by the present 
Government to inquire (amongst other 
things) as tothe collection of “ tolls” or 
“custom” on live stock in the different 
towns throughout Ireland; that it is 
illegal to charge these “tolls” or “ cus- 
toms” to the purchaser; and that the 
proper time to collect the tolls is when 
the animals are going in and not when 
they are coming out of the market; and 
whether the Government intend to act 
on the Report of the Commission, and 
see that the legal method is carried out? 

Mr. MADDEN: I understand that 
the Royal Commission on Market Rights 
and Tolls have not yet made a Report 
embodying recommendations in regard 
to the matters of its inquiry. Such re- 
commendations when received will, of 
course, have the careful consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Will the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board say whether there is any 
probability of the Commission on Market 
Rights reporting early ? 

*Tre PRESIDENT .or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
no information on the subject ; but I will 
make inquiry. 


COMMISSIONERS OF INCOME TAX. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequér whether he can state the num- 
berand the namesof the districts in which 
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additional Commissioners of Income Tax 
have been appointed by the General 
Commissioners, and are now acting, 
under the 5th and 6th Vic. c. 35? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I believe that the 
information could be given, but it would 
entail considerable trouble to collect. 
If, however, the hon. Member desires 
information about particular districts, 
and will communicate with me, I will 
do my best to meet his wishes. 

Mr. COBB: Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman give me the approximate number 
of cases in which additional Commis- 
sioners have been ‘appointed? I under- 
stand that they are very few. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have not got the 
information now; but I will make 
inquiry. 


LICENCE DUTIES, 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middlesex, 
Uxbridge): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, in view of 
the fact that, if ratepayers in a county 
take out licences for dogs, guns, carriages, 
armorial bearings, and male servants at 
post offices out of the county, the 
proceeds of these licences will be lost to 
the county, some arrangement cannot 
be made by which the proceeds of licences 
so taken out shall be allocated to the 
county in which the person paying for 
the licences resides ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the question 
is as broad as it is long. If a county 
suffers by some tof its ratepayers 
taking out licences in another county, 
it may, on the other hand, gain 
by the ratepayers of other counties 
taking out licences within its lintits. 
The fact, moreover, that people are often 
ratepayers in two or even more counties 
would operate against the method 
proposed in the question. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman prepared to receive 
information on the subject? The matter 
is one which presses very hardly on the 
County of Middlesex, as most of the 
licences are taken out in London. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : Of course, I shall be 
very glad to recieve information; but I 
cannot accept the reason given by the 
hon. Gentleman. 

2D 2 
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RE-ASSESSMENT OF METROPOLITAN 
PROPERTY. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, in view of the re- 
assessment of property in the Metropolis 
to be made this year, he will take any 
steps, and, if so, what, to prevent the 
quinquennial revision adding not only to 
the annual payments of the consumer, 
but also enormously to the capital sum 
at which the companies must eventually 
be purchased by the ratepayers ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: No action on my part 
can affect the powers of the Water Com- 
panies in the matter referred to. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. HUGH ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that there are at present 
lying upon the Table of the House 
several schemes of the Educational En- 
dowents (Scotland) Commmissioners upon 
which the judgment of the House will 
be taken; and whether, having regard 
to the difficulty experienced by the 
House of giving such schemes due and 
impartial consideration, the Government 
can see its way to accept the Motion now 
upon the Notice Paper for referring 
these schemes, and any other schemes 
of the Educational Endowments (Scot- 
land) Commissioners which may in future 
be laid before the House, to a Select 
Committee ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
aware that certain schemes are now upon 
the Table of the House. These schemes 
will, if not disapproved, become ripe for 
Her Majesty’s approval after the time 
prescribed by the Educational Endow- 
ments Act; but it is open to any hon. 
Member, within the prescribed time, to 
take the opinion of the House thereon. 
I conceive that it is open to the House to 
adopt any means which it may judge 
expedient for forming an opinion upon 
the merits of any particular scheme on 
which it may be asked to judge. But 
the Government is not aware of anything 
special in the schemes now before the 
House which would render it advisable 
in regard to them to adopt the course 
now suggested, or to vary the usual 
course according to which they are dis- 
cussed by the House itself. 


{COMMONS} 
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DISTRICT REGISTRARS. 


Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board for what reason the 
Registrar General has forbidden the 
District Registrars to supply the local 
newspapers in their respective districts 
with the lists of deaths ; whether, and for 
what reason, the same restriction has 
been put upon the supply of lists of 
marriages which take place in the offices 
of the Registrars or in Nonconformist 
places of worship ; and whether the same 
restrictions are put upon clergymen of 
the Established Church in their capacity 
as Registrars ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: As I have stated 
previously in reply to similar questions, 
Registrars are, and always have been, 
forbidden to allow to be published any 
statement of facts respecting the 
registration of deaths. The reason given 
by the Registrar General for this rule is 
that, where a statutory duty is imposed 
on persons to furnish information for 
official purposes, they have ground for 
complaint if such information is com- 
municated to the local Press. The 
same restriction is put upon Superin- 
tendent Registrars as regards the 
publication of marriages. Over clergy- 
men of the Established Church the 
Registrar General has no authority. I 
may add that I entirely approve of the 
rule, and I find that where it has been 
violated complaints have been made on 
the subject by persons affected. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is true, as reported to have 
been stated by the French Minister, 
that the French Government suggested 
the reference of the matters in dispute 
in Newfoundland to arbitration, but 
that the British Government declined 
that suggestion; and whether the 
Government have reason to hope for an 
immediate settlement by negotiation of 
all these disputes with the assent of the 
Newfoundland authorities ; or, if not, 
whether, looking to the danger of local 
collisions, Her Majesty’s Government 
will, if possible, refer the disputes to the 
arbitration of qualified juridical per- 
sons ? 
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*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): The 
answer to the first question is, no, and I 
do not find it so reported. In answer to 
the second, yes, at least an early settle- 
ment. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN] COMPANY. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to present any Papers re- 
garding the grant of a Charter to the 
South African Company, the transfer to 
them of rights or claims in South Africa, 
and the arrangements by which the 
British Treasury is to be protected from 
expenditure in a country of which the 
Company are to obtain the profits; and 
whether a Commissioner’ from Her 
Majesty has been sent to Lobengula, 
King of Matabeleland ; and, if so, what 
are his instructions ? 

Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE COLONIES (Baron H. ps 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Papers presented last month, which I am 
informed will be distributed immediately, 
contain full information respecting the 
Charter of the British South African Com- 
pany, the message sent to Lobengula, and 
other matters connected with Matabele- 
land and the adjacent territories. The 
correspondence will also show that the 
British South African Company, although 
it has not yet commenced to receive 
profits from its operations, has already 
relieved Her Majesty's Treasury from 
expenditure by undertaking a very 
heavy outlay on telegraphs, police, and 
railway construction. 

De. CLARK (Caithness): The right 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
last part of the question. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I said that 


the information would be found in the 


Papers. 
Dr. CLARK: Was a Commissioner 
sent to Lobengula ? 


Baroy H. pe WORMS: Certainly ; 
and the message he conveyed will be 
found in the Papers. 


THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, considering the long 
periods of service of the writers or 
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copyists now being dismissed from the 
Out-door Department of Customs, who 
have for the whole time of their service 
been employed on permanent work, and 
their dismissal being from causes for 
which they are not responsible, it would 
be practicable to transfer them direct to 
some other Government Departments 
requiring the services of this class of 
employés, and where they, whilst 
making no claim to permanency of 
office, might reasonably expect that their 
employment would be of a lasting 
character ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I have no reason to 
think. that there will be any difficulty in 
providing work in other Departments for . 
the copyists reférred to. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Is the hon. 
Member aware that these men, after 10: 
or 12 years’ service, have temporary 
employment given to them and lose the 
time which intervenes between one em- 
ployment and another ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Iam sorry that the 
hon. Member should press this question.. 
I have said that I am not prepared to: 
give a pledge ; but, as a matter of fact, I 
have asked the Department to do every- 
thing the hon. Member asks. I have no 
doubt that it will be done; but I cannot 
allow it to be drawn into a precedent, or 
that the Government shall be pledged to 
find permanent employment for men wha 
are only engaged temporarily. 


COUNTY BOROUGHS. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether it is the fact that. 
from the mode of allotment the County 
Boroughs gain considerably more revenue- 
than they are equitably entitled to at 
the expense of the County Councils ; and, 
if so, on what basis are the establish- 
ment, gun, game, and dog licences 
allocated ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Section 32 of the 
Local Government Act provides that an 
equitable adjustment shall be made re- 
specting the distribution of the proceeds 
of the Local Taxation Licences and Pro- 
bate Duty grant between each County 
Borough and the county in which, for 
the purposes of the Act, it is to be 
deemed to be situate. This adjustment 
may be made at any time before the end 
of this month by agreement, and in 
default of agreement has to be made by 
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the Local Government Act Com-| sell, one of the persons who volunteered 
missioners. Pending this adjustment | his services as an explorer, has met with 


the interim payments out of the Local 
Taxation Account have been determined 
by the Commissioners, in most cases in 
pursuance of arrangements made by the 
Counties and County Boroughs them- 
selves; but these payments will be 
subject to revision after the final adjust- 
ment has been arrived at. 


THE MINING ACCIDENTS IN WALES. 
Mr. KENYON (Shropshire, Newport): 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, having 
regard to the two terrible disasters in the 
mining districts of South Wales, and the 
‘loss of life thereby incurred, he is able to 
say how far the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Accidents in Mines 
have been put in force; whether the 
staff of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Mines 
is sufficient to thoroughly examine and 
report upon the condition of mines, 
especially those known as dangerous 
mines ; and whether he can suggest any 
further instructions to the existing staff, 


with the view, if possible, of obviating | 


these terrible catastrophes ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot within 
the necessary limits of an answer fully 
state how far the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission have been adopted; 
but my hon. Friend is aware that they 
were for the most part embodied in the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1587, and 
are now in force throughout the country. 
I have no reason to believe that the 
present staff of Mines Inspectors is insuf- 
ficient. All that the Government can do 
by the machinery of special rules for 
particular collieries, by prosecutions for 
breach of rules, and by suggestion and 
advice has been done to avert these 
disastrous explosions. The subject is 
constantly under my anxious considera- 
tion, and I shall gladly welcome any sug 
gestion with the view of giving greater 
security to our mining population. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he can state the 
number of lives lost in the terrible 
colliery disaster at the Morfa Colliery, 
Port Talbot, and how many bodies have 
been recovered ; whether he can give in- 
formation to the House as to the cause of 
the explosion ; whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that Daniel Broun- 

Mr. Ritchie 





his death in the work of exploration ; and 
whether he can do anything to obtain 
pecuniary assistance for the relatives of 
the deceased ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: According to the 
last information I have received the 
number of lives lost is, I regret to say, 
87. Iam not yet able to state the cause 
of the explosion. That will be matter 
for subsequent and most careful investiga- 
tion. It is the fact that the explorer 
Brounsell is dead. In disasters of this 
kind noble efforts to rescue are made by 
volunteers ; but there is no fund out of 
which the Government can afford assist- 
ance to the families of those who perish. 
Pecuniary help can only be obtained 
through the charity of individuals, and I 
hope it may be forthcoming in deserving 
cases of this nature. 

Mr. 8. EVANS: Has it come to the 
knowledge of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the manager or overlooker had an 
open lamp with him at the time of the 
explosion ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have seen that 
statement in the newspapers ; but I have 
received no official information on the 
point. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man state the character of the lamps used 
in these collieries? Were they safety 
lamps ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They were safety 
lamps ; but I cannot specify the class. 


THE ALLEGED TREACHERY AT 
TEL-EL-KEBIR. 

Mer. JUSTIN HUNTLY 
M‘CARTHY (Newry): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether 
Sergeant A. V. Palmer has been asked 
by the authorities for explanation of the 
statements contained in his article in the 
Nineteenth Century for March ; whether 
Sergeant A. V. Palmer, in reply, has 
declared that he would do nothing for 
Lord Wolseley or the War Office, but 
would do whatever General Hamley 
bade him ; and whether one of the non- 
commissioned officers whom Sergeant 
Palmer charges with having killed a 
comrade in action was named Rogers ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I have no knowledge of the 
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statements in the question of the hon. 
Member, and as Mr. Palmer is now a 
civilian, I have no control over him. 
But I have seen, as no doubt the hon. 
Member has also, the very explicit 
denials of Mr. Palmer’s narrative, which 
have been furnished to the Press by 
officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the Cameron Highlanders, who are in a 
position to know the facts accurately. I 
should have thought that they consti- 
tuted in themselves a sufficient answer 
to his article. 


LICENSED HOUSES IN BRITISH INDIA. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
brightshire): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he can 
inform the House of the number of 
shops or houses in each province of 
British India licensed for the retail sale 
of opium, ganja, and bhang respectively, 
and in how many of these opium is 
allowed to be smoked or otherwise con- 
sumed on the premises ; also how many 
fresh licenses of each description have 
been issued during the last financial 
year ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
The figures for which the hon. Member 
asks are contained iu a Return which is 
too lengthy to read to the House, but I 
shall be glad to show them to him. 

Mr. M. STEWART: What is the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the second part of the question ? 

Str J. GORST: The hon. Member will 
find that information also in the Return 
which I am prepared to show to him. 


THE DOG LICENCE DUTY. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he will exempt 
cattle and sheep drovers, and cattle and 
sheep dealers in the occupation of land, 
from the dog license duty, and place 
them in the same category as shepherds, 
farmers, and occupiers of sheep farms ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The present exemp- 
tions in favour of shepherds’ and farmers’ 
dogs were made on behalf of dogs who 
were understood not only to be em- 
ployed, but to be kept on the farms. 
It would not be easy to maintain the last 
principle in the case of drovers’ dogs, and I 
fear I canmot re-open the question of 
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exemption, as experience shows that ex- 
emptions only lead to further exemptions 
and to the multiplication of grievances. 


CONSTITUTION HILL, 

Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wiltshire, 
Chippenham): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works if he can give 
the House any reason: why Constitution 
Hill should not be lighted up at night 
with lamps on both sides of the road, 
like any other public thoroughfare ? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puiunker, University of 
Dublin): The question of the better 
lighting of Constitution Hill, now that it 
is thrown open to the public, is under 
consideration, and I hope it will soon be 
satisfactorily settled. 


THE EXCISE SERVICE. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that discontent 
exists in the excise branch of the Inland 


. Revenue owing to the delay in filling up 


vacancies in the superior ranks, and also 
through the retention of many aged and 
feeble superior officials who are blocking 
the road to the promotion of younger 
and more competent men ; and whether, 
on account of the reduction of the 
number of supervisors, the present staff 
have to work from 12 to 14 hours per 
day to keep up the business of the 
revenue ¢ 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am not aware of 
any discontent in the excise service from 
the cause stated, and no unnecessary 
delay takes place at any time in filling up 
vacancies. There are no aged and feeble 
officials in this Department, nor any 
persons whose services are not of a 
character to justify their retention in 
the interests of the public service. There 
has been no reduction in the number of 
supervisors since 1887. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the tele- 
graph clerks at the Central Telegraph 
Office are the only body of officers under 
his administration who are required to 
work from eight to twelve hours with no 
relief for the purpose of obtaining any 
meal; whether complaints have reached 
him that the tea which is provided, and 
the facilities for supper, are frequently. 
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rendered useless owing tothe impossibility 
of partaking of such meals on account 
of the pressure of work; and whether, 
under these circumstances, he will now 
consider the reasonableness of the re- 
quest for at least half an hour’s relief for 
the purpose of obtaining refreshment ? 
I have also to ask with reference to the 
two clerks in the Central Telegraph 
Office promoted over the heads of their 
seniors, what was the nature of “the 
diligent inquiry” which was made to 
ascertain that they were the only clerks 
possessing the required qualifications ; 
whether this inquiry was conducted on 
such lines that all clerks claiming to 
possess the necessary qualifications had 
an equal chance of winning the promo- 
tion; and whether these extra tele- 
graphic appointments are among those 
described in the Estimates as “ Tele- 
graphists ” ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In no case are Post 
Office servants, whether telegraphists 
or others, kept at work for as much as 
eight hours without being afforded the 
opportunity of obtaining refreshments ; 
and no such complaints have reached me 
as those to which the hon. Member 
refers. To the hon. Member’s second 
question the answer is that the inquiry 
was addressed, not, ineed, to the tele- 
graphists themselves, who are not, per- 
haps, the best judges of their own 
qualifications, but to those who, in my 
opinion, were the most competent to 
judge. The persons who fill the two 
appointments in question are among 
those whoare described in the Estimates 
as telegraphists. 


THE CUSTOMS (WINE DUTY) ACT. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he can state the 
amount of revenue obtained during the 
six months of the current year on 
sparkling wines, the value of which does 
not exceed 30s. per dozen, under the 
Customs (Wine Duty) Act, 1888 ; whether 
the costs of collection have been in- 
creased owing to a differential rating ; 
whtther the trade are now opposed to an 
ad valorem duty; and whether he is 
prepared to consider the desirability of 
applying the surtax, as in the case of 
other duties, to a specific quantity, in- 
stead of an ad valorem duty ? 

Mr. ‘Cartan 
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Armenia. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : With regard to the 
first question, I hope hon. Members will 
forgive me if I continue to resist pressure 
to extract from me a premature revela- 
tion of Budget statistics. A slight, 
though scarcely appreciable, expense is 
attached to the collection of a differential 
duty. A portion of the trade, doubtless, 
dislikes an ad valorem duty, but I have 
to consider the interests, not only of the 
wine-seller, but also of the wine 
consumer. As regards the last question, 
IT am not prepared to make a charge 
which would bear heavily on cheaper 
wines. The present arrangement was 
made expressly for the purpose of not 
preventing the import of these cheaper 
sparkling wines, which it was especially 
desired not to discourage. 


MILLINGTON’S CHARITY, WARWICK- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S8.E., Rugby) : ¥ 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Penrith 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) whether he can state 
the circumstances under which Milling- 
ton’s Charity, at Newbold-on-Avon, War- 
wickshire, has been lost ; whether any and 
what steps have been taken to recover it ; 
whether the loss is owing to the neglect 
or default of the vicar and church- 
wardens ; and whether the Charity Com- 
missioners propose to take any and what 
steps ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): Millington’s Charity at New- 
bold-on-Avon, Warwickshire, was a rent- 
charge of 5s. per annum upon certaiu 
land in the parish of Newbold-upon-A von. 
On the death of the owner of the land in 
1872 the property was sold in small lots 
by auction without any notice of the 
rent-charge. Frequent attempts have 
been made to recover the sum from 
various persons, but without avail. The 
loss seems to be due to the omission by 
the representatives of the late owner to 
disclose the existence of the rent-charge, 
and to the omission by the Trustees to 
call the attention of the vendors to the 
existence of the charge. The Charity 
Commissioners are in communication 
with the vicar with a view to making 
further inquiries. 


ARMENIA. 
Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
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attention has been called to a statement 
contained in the Manchester Guardian, 
of the 3rd instant, with respect to 
atrocities committed by Turkish soldiers 
in the Province of Sivas, in Armenia ; 
and whether he has any information re- 
lating to the subject ? : 

*Si J. FERGUSSON: No, Sir; we 
have not received any information to the 
effect stated in the hon. Member’s 
question. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE AT 
MADRID. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if the invitation of 
the Spanish Government to an Industrial 
Conference at Madrid has been received ; 
and, in such case, if he can state when 
it will assemble, and who will represent 
Great Britain and Ireland thereat ? 

*Sirr M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, Sir, 
the invitation has been received, and 
the Conference will assemble on April 1. 
This country will be represented by 
the Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, by Sir. H. Bergne, the Superin- 
tendent of the Treaty Department of 
the Foreign Office, and by Mr. H. 
Reader Lack, the Comptroller General of 
Patents. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Does the Govern- 
ment intend to send an expert to attend 
the Conference ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Two of the 
Gentlemen whom I have named may be 
considered experts for the purposes of the 
Conference. 


OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether his attention 
has been called to a statement made in a 
paper read before the Society of Arts on 
“Ocean Penny Postage,” that a saving of 
one to two days only is effected in letters 
despatched “ vid Brindisi” to Australia ; 
and whether, as a matter of fact, the 
saving effected is from seven to eight 
days, as compared with the ocean route ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
question, I beg to ask if he is aware that 
the hon. Member for Glasgow is quoting 
words from a paper never read before 
the Society of Arts ? I should have been 
glad to supply him with a correct version 
if he had done me the courtesy of com- 
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municating with me and stating that he 
intended to ask this question. Arising 
out of this question, I should like to ask 
the Postmaster General whether the hon. 
Member for Glasgow has omitted the 
words “probably the more important 
class of business letters would still be, 
sent by this (the Brindisi) route ;” and 
whether the Postmaster General is aware 
that the fast mail steamers from Aus- 
tralia have repeatedly completed the 
all-sea voyage to England in as short a 
period as is allowed by contract by the 
Brindisi route ? 

*Mr. RAIKES : In regard to the last 
question of the hon. Member, it is a fact 
that mail steamers occasionally arrive as 
stated. I cannot see the relevance of the 
second question to the one before the 
House. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Glasgow, I may say that I do not con- 
sider myself bound at this moment to 
correct any or every statement in the 
paper on “Ocean Penny Postage ” re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman, bunt I 
may say that if any statement is there 
made that a saving of one to two days 
only is effected by sending mails to Aus- 
tralia vid Brindisi, such statement is 
altogether erroneous. As a matter of 
fact, the saving effected as compared 
with the all-sea route is from seven to 
eight days. The vessels taking up the 
mails at Brindisi leave London on Thurs- 
day or Friday of the week before the 
mails leave London: by the Brindisi 
route. 


THE NAVAL DEFENCE ACT. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he can state what amount it is now 
estimated will be expended during the 
present financial year on ships and 
armaments out of the Naval Defence 
Account, as provided by the Naval 
Defence Act of last year, and what 
amount will be expended in the coming 
financial year; and what amount it is 
estimated will be expended within the 
current year on ships for the Australian 
squadron under the Imperial Defence 
Act of 1888, and how much it is 
estimated will be expended on the same 
ships in the coming year ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : It is estimated 
that the expenditure out of the Naval 
Defence Account, as provided by. the 
Naval Defence Act of last year, from 
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April 1, 1889, to March 31, 1890, will 
be—hulls and machinery, £3,158,253 ; 
armament, £600,000; and for the 
financial year 1890-1 £6,486,741, and 
£1,700,000 respectively. The estimated 
expenditure on ships for the Australian 
Squadron, under the Imperial Defence 
Act from April 1, 1889, to March 31, 
1890, is, for hulls and machijjery, 
£384, 024, and for armament £27,500 ; 
and for the financial year 1890-91 
£119,516 and £60,277 respectively. 


THE IMPERIAL DEFENCE ACT. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he can state the estimated amount which 
will be expended within the present 
financial year under the Second Schedule 
of “The Imperial Defence Act, 1888,” 
and also the amount which it is esti- 
mated will be expended in the coming 
financial year ? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: The expenditure 
during the current financial year under 
‘the Second Schedule of the Imperial 
Defence Act, 1888, will have been 
£360,000 for works and £250,000 for 
armaments, together £610,000. For 
1890-91 the anticipated expenditure on 
armaments is £450,000 ; that on works 
cannot yet be stated. I hope to state the 
expenditure for works at a somewhat 
later date. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE IN 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


Mr. CHARLES DARLING: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture whether he has received any 
information as to an oatbreak of foot 
and mouth disease having occurred in 
Schleswig-Holstein ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes, Sir ; T regret 
to say that we have received information 
of an outbreak of foot and mouth disease 
in Schleswig-Holstein. We received a 
telegram from the English Consql at 
Hamburg to that’ effect on March 7th. 
The outbreak occurred at Schnelsen, 
Pinneberg, in Holstein, on Febryary 
28th, one week before the official natice 
of the outbreak reached the English 
Consul. The hon. Member is aware 
that the Board of Agriculture have 
already declined to permit the landing 
of animals from Schleswig-Holstein, that 
course having been necessary, in the 

Lord G. Hamilton 
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opinion of the Board, as a precaution 
against the introduction of disease. 

Mr. DARLING: May I ask if, now 
that the disease has shown itself in 
Schleswig-Holstein, it is a fact that the 
law prevents the Board of Agriculture 
permitting the landing in this country of 
cattle from Schleswig-Holstein ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: As I read the Act, 
in view of the actual existence of disease 
within the country, I am absolutely pre- 
cluded by the terms of the Act from 
relaxing the restrictions. 
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THE BERLIN LABOUR CONFERENCE, 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he is in a position to 
state who will be the delegates of the 
United Kingdom at the Labour Confer- 
ence convened by His Imperial Majesty 
the German Emperor; what is ths 
nature of their general instructions; 
and if they will be authorised to advo- 
cate the adaptation of the hours of Con- 
tinental labour in mines and upon 
Sundays to the standard prevailing by 
custom in this country, and also to urge 
the adoption of factory legislation anala- 
gous to that in force in the United 
Kingdom ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I am sorry I 
cannot state who will be the delegates of 
the United Kingdom, but if the hon. 
Member will repeat his question to- 
morrow I may be in a position to do so. 


H.M.S. HERO. 


Mr. GOURLEY : I beg toask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
report is true that the engines of H.M.S. 
Hero, on her trial trip, failed to produce 
the necessary indicated horse power until 
the springs operating on the safety valves 
were screwed down ; and, if so, whether 
it is in accordance with the usual 
practice of the Admiralty that these 
same engines should be paid for under 
the circumstances ; whether it is true 
that the engines now being built to 
Government specification, out of the last 
moneys granted by Parliament, are not 
lighter than they have ever been before ; 
and whether the Government will grant 
an investigation, by practical engineers 
of the mercantile marine, into the effi- 
ciency of these new engines? 
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*Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON : In the 
trial in question a slight adjustment was 
made in the safety valves by compressing 
the springs one-eighth of an inch, as the 
steam was blowing off below that 

ressure. The average pressure was 
then 91:21 lb. per square inch. The 
contract provided that the boilers should 
be tested to a pressure of 180 lb., and 
that the working pressure should be 
90 lb. a square inch. The practice at the 
time was to allow the pressure stipulated 
for by contract to be regarded as the 
steam pressure at the engines and not 
at the boilers. A full official Report of 
the whole trial with the working pres- 
sures was received at the Admiralty 
before the machinery was paid for. The 
engines have since worked well. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS IN SIBERIA. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
his attention has been called to the 
accounts of the atrocities to which 
political prisoners in Siberia are 
subjected, and especially to the statement 
that several ladies attempted to starve 
themselves todeath in order to escape 
the indignities heaped upon them ;,. that 
one of these ladies was flogged with 
100 lashes, and that afterwards she and 
several of her companions committed 
suicide by taking poison ; and, whether 
our Ambassador at St. Petersburg could 
be asked, in the most friendly manner, 
to invite the attention of the Russian 
Government to the circulation of these 
stories, and to express a hope that steps 
may be taken which would enable 
an official contradiction to be given to 
them ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Her Majesty’s 
Government have no means of judging 
of the truth of the statements to which 


the hon. Gentleman refers, and it is not 


in their power to approach the Russian 
Government in regard to them. 


LENGTH OF SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the time devoted to the 
debate on the first Amendment with 
regard to the Special Commission Report, 
extending over six days and occupying 
about 40 hours, was consumed by the 
Speeches of only 37 Members; and, 
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whether he will renew the appeal that 
he has made to Members in previous 
Sessions since tho Twelve o'clock Rule 
came into force, to be more concise in 
their remarks, so as to. give opportunity 
toa larger number of Members to take 
part in the debates of the House ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber asks me to repeat an appeal which I 
made last year, and the very fact that 
such an appeal is again made shows how 
little effect my words have had. Sir, I 
regret than hon. Members are suffering 
under a malady which, as the hon. Mem- 

er seems to think, renders them insen- 
sible of due proportion in their remarks ; 
but I am sure that any remedy is to be 
found rather in the general sense of fair- 
ness to Colleagues in the House and of 
their responsibility to the country in the 
conduct of public business in the House, 
and I trust that the suggestion involved 
in the question will be received with 
consideration by those Gentlemen for 
whom it is intended. 


THE CITY POSTMEN. 

Mr. LAWSON : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether before giving a 
reply to the petition of the City postmen 
forwarded to him on the 30th October, 
1889, he will appoint a Departmental 
Committee to inquire into, or himself 
inquire into, their claim to be paid on a 
higher scale ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Premising that the 
memorial of the City postmen, although 
dated October 30 last, did not reach 
my hands until the Christmas pressure 
was over, I may observe that in that 
memorial there is much with which I 
find myself able to agree. For instance, 
the postmen ask that, with one im- 
material exception, their duties may be 
so arranged as to admit of the day’s work 
being completed within 12 hours. In 
this they have my full sympathy. 
Already, since the date of their memorial 
much has been done, and much will con- 
tinue to be done, with a view as far as 
possible to comply with what seems to me 
a very reasorable request. So, again, 
tiiey ask that the rates of pay which they 
receive for extraduty may be raised. This, 
Tam happy sosay, has been done since their 
memorial was received. <A third request 
is that the rule which prohibits them 
from holding meetings outside the Post 
Office building for the discussion of 
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questions connected with their duties and 
pay may be abrogated. As stated the 
other day, in reply to a question put by 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch, I 
have been for some time considering 
whether the existing rule cannot be so 
amended as to afford reasonable facilities 
for such meetings being held, and I hope 
before long to be able to announce a 
material amendment of the rule. With 
two requests, on the other hand, I have 
felt unable to comply. Of these one is 
that the rule prohibiting them from 
writing to the Press on official matters 
may be repealed. This, I need hardly 
inform the House, is a rule applicable to 
the entire Civil Service, and obviously 
no exception can be made in favour of 
the City postmen. Another request that 
I would recommend that their wages 
should rise as high as 40s.a week. With 
this request I could not consistently 
comply, entertaining, as I do, a strong 
opinion that wages of 32s. a week, the 
maximum to which they now rise, coupled 
with good conduct stripes, carrying in 
the majority of cases an additional allow- 
ance of 3s. a week, and also with uniform, 
gratuitous medical attendance, sick pay 
during absence, and, above all, pensions, 
affords adequate remuneration for the 
duties to be discharged. I have ventured 
to inflict these details upon the House in 
order to explain why it is that I have 
not, as suggested by the hon. Member, 
thought it necessary to refer the 
memorial of the City postmen to a 
epartmental Committee. 


Business of 


THE ARMY AND NAVY ADMINISTRA- 
TION REPORT. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD: May I ask 
when the Report as to Army and Navy 
Organisation will be in the hands of 
Members ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope that the 
preliminary Report of the Royal 
Commission as to the Administration of 
the Army and Navy will be in the hands 
of Members very shortly. But it will be 
necessary for the Government to ask the 
House to vote money for the Army and 
Navy, to-night for the Army, and on 
Monday for the Navy, in order to carry 
on those services before the end of the 
financial year. But an opportunity will 
be afforded on the earliest possible day 
after the Easter recess for the considera- 
tion of any observations which. hon. 
Mr. Raikes 
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Members may wish to make on the 
Report as to the Admiralty and War 
Office respectively. I trust, Sir, I may 
appeal to hon. Members on both sides of 
the House to assist the Government by 
passing the necessary votes for the Army . 
and Navy, szeing that there are only 
three days at the disposal of the Govern. 
ment before it will be necessary to 
introduce the Bill in order to secure the 
appropriation of money for the public 
service before the end of the financial 
year. In these circumstances I trust the 
House will grant these Votes, deferring 
the questions to which the hon. Member 
has referred for further consideration on 
the Votes for the Admiralty and War 
Office. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
will now state for the convenience of the 
House on what day he proposes the 
House should adjourn for the Easter 
Recess ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it would 
be more convenient that that question 
should be postponed for a few days. The 
hon. Gentleman must see that the 
Adjournment depends upon the course 
of public business. 


Mr. DILLWYN: May I ask whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
make any provison as to the Tithe Rent 
Charge Bill—whether it is intended to 
take the Bill before Easter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Is there any in- 
tention of proceeding with the Infant 
Life Protection Bill to-night ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not expect 
that progress will be made to-night with 
the Infant Life Protection Bill. With 
regard to the Tithe Bill, the two next 
Government nights are appropriated for 
Supply, and therefore the Second Reading 
cannot be taken until after Thursday 
next. I hope, however, that it will be 
taken before Easter. 

Mr. COBB: Can the First Lord of the 
Treasury say whether the Second Reading 
of the Allotments Bill will be taken 
before Easter ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : Certainly. 

*Sizr W. BARTTELOT : There is a little 
misunderstanding as to the statement 
my right hon. Friend has just made. 
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Will he state whether it is intended to 
take the Irish Land Purchase Bill before 
the Tithes Bill ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
should like to know what arrangement 
the Government contemplates with regard 
to the Army Votes, because last year, 
under the ruling of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, a considerable restraint 
was placed upon the discussion, and the 
old rule of a general discussion on the 
First Vote was departed from ? 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no 
authority over the rulings of the Chair, 
but I desire as far as I can to 
promote discussion on the }Vote. I 
did not refer to the Irish Land Bill 
in the statement I made, but it is 
the intention of the Government that 
that Bill should be introduced before 
Easter, and, so far as the introduction of 
the Bill is concerned, it will probably 
take precedence of the Tithes Bill, 
although I hope that Bill will-be read a 
second time before Easter. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
{ quite admit that the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot control the decision of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, but he 
will agree that one night’s discussion 
upon the Army and Navy Estimates 
respectively is quite insufficient. I 
should like to know how he proposes to 
enable us further to discuss the Es- 
timates ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is not uncom- 
mon for the Vote for men and money to 
be taken on the night on which the Army 
Estimates are introduced, and the 
interests of the service require that 
the Vote should be taken this evening. 

Sr W. LAWSON: Will the Home 
Secretary say when the Report of the 
Sunday Closing Commission is likely to 
be presented ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I was informed 
10 or 12 days ago by the Chairman of 
the Commission that the Report would 
be presented immediately. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state when the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Bill will be circulated ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not in a 
position to name a day. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am speaking 
of the circulation of the Bill. The 
Second Reading is down for next week. 
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THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
This morning the newspapers published, 
some of them in extenso, the memoran- 
dum of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in explanation of the Navy Estimates. 
That memorandum has not yet been 
issued to Members of the House. Will 
the noble Lord be good enough to explain 
the circumstances ? 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: 150 copies of 
the memorandum were in the Vote office 
yesterday, but as that number was not 
sufficient to complete the distribution 
among Members, orders were given that 
the papers should not be handed ont 
until this morning. Copies of the mem- 
orandum were forwarded to the Press at 
the same time that 150 copies were sent 
to the Vote office. 


Mr. HOWELL: Is it not a fact that 
orders were given not to deliver the 
memorandum to Members until the 
House met to-day at three o’clock ? 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The orders 
were not given by me. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Does the noble 
Lord suggest that the newspaper people 
obtained their copies from the Vote office, 
or elsewhere ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Copies were 
sent to the newspapers at the same time 
as 150 copies were sent to the House. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LICENSES 
(SCOTLAND). 
Returns ordered— 


‘“‘Of the number of Licenses for the sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors, whether issued under the 
authority of Magistrates’ certificates or by 
Officers of Excise in each City, Royal or Muni- 
cipal Burgh, and County in Scotland, arranged 
as follows :— 

(1.) For inns and hotels ; 

(2.) For public-houses ; 

(3.) For dealers in Exciseable Liquors and 
grocers and provision dealers trading in 
Exciseable Liquors ; 

(4.) For sale of table beer ; 

(5.) Excise Licenses granted for the sale of 
Exciseable Liquors, without Magistrates’ 
certificates being previously obtained, to be 
tabulated :” 

“‘ And, of the number of special permissions 
granted by the Magistrates or Justices under 
the authority of section six of ‘The Public- 
Houses Amendment Act, 1862,’ during each of 
the two years immediately preceding the pass- 
ing of ‘The Public Houses, Hours of Closing 
(Scotland) Act, 1887,’ and during each of the 
two years immediately succeeding the passing 
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of that Act, in each City, Royal or Municipal 
Burgh, and County in Scotland respectively :— 


Name of City, 
Royal or Municipal 
Burgh, or County. 





Population, Census 
1881. 





Inns and hotels. 





Public- Houses, 





Grocers’ Licenses. 


Table Beer Licenses. 





Excise Licenses 
without Magistrates’ 
certificates. 





Special Licenses. 


Total number of 
Licenses issued. 





Number for each 
thousand of the 
population. 








“The Returns for the Counties to be tabu. 
lated separately from those for the Cities and 
Burghs.”’—(Mr. Leng.) 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 
Address for— 


*¢ Return containing a reprint of the Return of 
Members of Parliament for 1880 (Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 21, of Session 1887), together with 
the Index to the Names of Members of Partia- 
ment from 1705 to 1886, in continuation of the 
Return of Members of Parliament (Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 69 (11.), of Session 1878).” 
—(Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

VOLUNTEER EQUIPMENTS. 

*(4.55.) Sir E. HAMLEY (Birken- 
head): Mr. Speaker, I have always 


{COMMONS} 
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Equipments. 
insisted on the necessity for equipping 
the Volunteers, and I did so ata time 
when the services they might render to 
the country were little appreciated, 
indeed almost unthought of. The value 
of the force is now fully recognised, 
and the Government, as well as_ its 
military advisers, have seen that the 
feeling of the country is far in 
advance of anything that has been done 
or proposed in this direction. They have 
seen that the Volunteers form an indis- 
pensible element in the national defence, 
and they have seen also that to rely on 
the Volunteers without equipping them 
is an absurdity. They have, therefore, 
determined to equip them, and I desire 
to call attention to the method in which 
this is being done. In May last, a 
Circular was issued under the sanction 
of the Secretary of State for War, signed 
by the Adjutant General, in which were 
specified certain articles of equipment as 
necessary in order to enable the Volun- 
teers to take the field, and then followed 
this passage :— 

‘« After a date to be hereafter named, the 
possession of these articles to be made a 
condition of efficiency, and their produetion at 
inspection will be necessary, in order that the 
capitation grant may be earned. 


The capitation allowance made by the 
Government to Volunteer corps is for 
efficient men, and efficiency, according to 
the Volunteer Regulations, means effi- 
ciency in shooting with the rifle. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Volunteers who 
have passed through the ranks have 
rendered themselves efficient and en- 
abled their corps to gain the allowance. 
Hundreds of thousands who are now in 
the ranks have done the same ; and yet, 
after having spent all this time and 
labour, they are suddenly told that 
unless they fulfil a new and _ totally 
different requirement, all that time and 
labour will go for nothing. This intima- 
tion might very well startle the Volun- 
teers, and it has startled them. Now, 
the penalty for failing to fulfil this new 
condition is deprivation of the capitation 
allowance. This allowance has beenalways 
found insufficient, and therefore the 
great majority of the corps have been 
forced into debt. In 1887 a Committee 
was formed to inquire into the matter, 
and the following points were 
referred to it by the War Office :— 
First, to inquire what were the necessary 
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requirements of the Volunteer Force to 
be covered by the capitation grant ; 
secondly, whether the present grant was 
sufficient ; and thirdly, if not, in what 
form any increase should be given. The 
Report of the Committee stated that the 

nt was insufficient ; it recommended 
that an increase should be made to enable 
the force to meet their liabilities for 
necessary purposes ; and it-specified what 
those necessary purposes were, and equip- 


ment was not among them. There ex-’ 


ists, therefore, no justification whatever 
for calling upon the Volunteers to 
provide their own equipment, and to 
deprive them of a grant which is 
scrupulously proportioned to their necessi- 
ties must mean financial ruin. The 
Circular divides the equipment into two 
elasses—the one, that which is to be 
found by the Volunteers themselves ; 
the other, that which is to be provided in 
a different way. On mobilisation the 
State proposes to give two guineas for 
every efficient man with which to pro- 
vide the articles of the second class. 
There is no apparent reason to be found 
in any statement on the subject why the 
Volunteers should provide one class of 
equipment, and the State the other. 
Both are equally indispensable. The 
inference is that the distinction has been 
made in order to save the State from 
paying for a part of the equipment, and 
to throw the cost on the Volunteers. 
The War Office should have calculated 
the total expense of the equipment, and 
have at once said that it would provide it. 
The Circular with its demand has, how- 
ever, not been without effect. It procured 
the co-operation of the Lord Mayor 
of last year, who, no doubt, was well 
aware that the Government would be 
very much obliged to anyone who 
would spare it the pain of asking for 
money to provide for the public safety. 
In July the Lord Mayor issued an in- 
vitation to the public to subscribe to 
what he called the Patriotic Volunteer 
Fund, and the letter which accompanied 
the invitation stated that a Government 
grant for that purpose would, as many 
Volunteers felt, change the voluntary 
character of the force, and greatly 
diminish its charm. Why “the charm,” 
as the Lord Mayor poetically termed it, 
should be diminished by that kind of 
Government grant, any more than by the 
capitation allowance, or by the grant for 
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the other part of their equipment, or by 
getting up the Patriotic Fund, no one, 
probably, except that particular occupant 
of the Civic Chair, could undertake to 
explain. Now, to show the inconsiderate 
way in which this business was entered 
on, I will mention that the Lord Mayor 
began by asking for £85,000, and though 
he only got half of that sum, yet it 
was more than amply sufficient for its 
purpose. It is, so far, a success, but a 
very partial one, for it leaves the 
enormous majority of the Volunteers— 
namely, the provincial corps—quite un- 
provided for. On bringing this matter 
before the House last Session, the Secre- 
tary for War suggested several ways in 
which this money might be raised. He 
said the Volunteers might borrow it, 
the expediency of which counsel may 
perhaps be open to doubt, or it might 
be provided by public subscription, as if 
they were sufferers by flood or fire, or, 
lastly, they might apply their minds to 
the problem. We are all of us aware of 
cases in which persons who cannot get 
money in ordinary ways apply their 
minds to the problem, and often display 
great ingenuity in doing so, but they are 
not perhaps a class of persons whom it is © 
desirable the Volunteers should imitate. 
The result is that at present there are 
some corps who have endeavoured to 
provide the necessary money, there 
are others who are still making efforts, 
while some are tacitly waiting the signal 
for being declared inefficient. On 
the 10th of February last a meeting was 
held at Newcastle, representing North- 
umberland, Newcastle, and Berwick, 
to consider the position of the Volunteers 
of the country, when a resolution was 
agreed to that, inasmuch as the members 
of the force rendered valuable services for 
which they received no pay, it was unjust 
and inexpedient that they should be sub- 
ject to any charge in respect to the equip- 
ment necessary to enable the country 
to secure the benefit of their services. 
A Committee was formed to consider the 
subject. So that nine months after the 
issue of the Circular, that is all they have 
as yet arrived at. It is really quite 
pathetic to watch other efforts that 
have been made, such, for instance, as 
where officers endeavour to give dramatic 
performances to assist the equipment of 
their men for the Public Service. This 





| can hardly be called a success, but, how- 
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ever successful, I should still have ob- 
jected to it on account of its unfairness, 
because it throws on part of the public 
the task of finding money for national 
purposes which ought to be borne by the 
whole of the community which does not 
render personal service. Now, the prob- 
lem we have to face is this : the provincial 
corps having no ambitious Lord Mayor to 
appeal for them, and no rich community 
to respond, remain in great measure un- 
equipped. Will the Circular be there- 
upon enforced against them ; will they be 
deprived of the grant? If so, they must 
to that extent cease to exist; and how 
does the Government propose to replace 
them? It must be remembered that 
Volunteérs need only give very short 
notice in order to pass back into the 
general mass of the population. At the 
very time we are running this risk the 
Volunteers are being made every year 
more and more an indispensable element 
of national defence. They form by far 
the greatest force numerically: of our 
defensive Army, and all the schemes of 
national defence take them into account 
and assign them to their various posts, 
and, it may be said, those schemes would 
fall to pieces without them. I submit, 
then, that this present step is ill-advised 
and dangerous. It is another example 
of the unwise spirit in which we are 
dealing with this invaluable force. In- 
stead of finding new, unforeseen, and 
impossible conditions imposed on them, 
they should meet with all reasonable en- 
couragement, and every step should 
be taken consistent with strict disci- 
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pline to render the Service attrac- 
tive. What escape is there from 
the dilemma which the Circular 


has got us into? I would respectfully 
venture to suggest for the consideration 
of the right hon. Gentleman, according 
to the terms of the Resolution, that after 
a fixed date all deficiencies of the equip- 
ments of Volunteers which are necessary 
to efficiency, and all debts of corps pro- 
perly incurred on account of the same, 
should be made good from the public 
revenues. I would also suggest that the 
threat contained in the Circular of 
deprivation of the Grant should be at once 
rescinded. I have endeavoured to place 
this statement before the House in the 
most simple and unvarnished terms. I 
think it is very unlikely that many per- 
sons, unless they are Volunteers, have 
Sir E. Hamley 
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made themselves acquainted with the 
facts which I have stated. It is, how- 
ever, exceedingly desirable that hon, 
Members and the public should become 
acquainted with these facts in their own 
interest and the interest of our Citizen 
Army ; and this is my reason for bring- 
ing the matter before the House. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the question, in order to add the words 
‘it is expedient that, after a certain fixed date, 
all deficiencies of the equipments of Volun- 
teers which are necessary to efficiency, and all 
debts of corps properly incurred on account of 
the same, be made good from the public 
revenues,’”’—(Sir Edward Hamiley,) 


—instead thereof 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*(5.15.) Mr. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheftield, Central): I gladly rise to 
second the Motion of my hon. and gallant 
Friend, and I take the opportunity of 
thanking him on behalf of the Volunteer 
Force for bringing this matter forward. 
If the Volunteers are worth anything at 
all I submit they ought to be equipped 
properly and maintained at the expense 
of the State. The House will, I feel 
sure, admit that the services rendered by 
the Volunteer Force to the country are 
incalculable not only in a defensive sense, 
but in a physical sense, a moral sense, 
and a patriotic sense. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War 
has in many ways since he has held 
office evinced sympathy for the Volun- 
teers, and I am sure the Force will 
acknowledge the assistance which the 
right hon. Gentleman has rendered it on 
many occasions. But I fear that the 
right hon. Gentleman is not always 
supported by some of his subordinates as 
well-wishers of the Volunteer Force would 
desire and hope. It looks often as if a 
strict watch was being kept at head 
quarters upon every Regulation and 
every allowance that might be beneficial 
for the development or the training of 
the Force, and early opportunity taken 
by some means to check or limit any 
such order when issued. 1am sure that 
Volunteers as a whole, and _ espe- 
cially commanding officers, were very 
glad indeed of the efforts made 
to improve the rifle shooting of 
the force, but no sooner were Regulations 
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issued on that head than we were de- 
prived of 15 rounds of the ammunition 
we had had for many years. When 
this was brought to the notice of my 
right hon. Friend he was good enough 
to say he would take this matter into 
re-consideration, and he says he will allow 
these 15 rounds again in cases where it 
can be shown they are absolutely 
essential. But, I submit, that to have 
these proposals, these changes and altera- 
tions, adopted, often without considera- 
tion of the needs of the force, is not 
only very harassing, but gives rise toa 
great deal of unnecessary feeling. The 
Adjutant General of the Forces, in a 
speech the other day, referred to musketry 
shooting, and said there was not a 
battalion of Voluntzers who could shoot 
against any regiment in the Army. 
Well, that is true, naturally, but I am 
quite sure that Lord Wolseley, to whom 
the Volunteer Force is indebted in many 
ways, had no intention of speaking in a 
disparaging tone of the force, but it is 
certain that comparisons of the kind are 
not just, and are calculated to give 
rise to a great deal of needless irrita- 
tion. Inthe matter I have mentioned, 
musketry shooting against the Regular 
Army, I will only say that the corps I 
have the honour to command will 
be ready to shoot against any regiment 
at any time and under any conditions. 
My hon. and gallant Friend has referred 
to the efforts made by Mayors and Civic 
Authorities to follow the example of the 
Lord Mayor of London, and raise a fund 
for the equipment of the Voluntzer 
Force, and I quite agree with what he 
has said, that it is not fair to the force 
or to the public. It is absolutely 
necessary, at any rate, that rifle ranges, 
drill sheds, parade grounds, and places 
for exercise should be provided by the 
State, if the force is worth maintaining 
at all. Iam certain that no Member of 
this House will contend that the Volun- 


’ teer Force is not of the greatest national 


advantage, and thoroughly worth the 
money to make it in every way efficient. 
The difficulties of commanding officers 
on this head are little understood by the 
public, and are little appreciated by the 


out in large numbers, as they do at 
Easter, there is the greatest difficulty in 
finding places where they can be exercised 
or barrack rooms where they can be 


VOL. CCCXLII. [rurep serigs. | 
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located. I do not wish to press this 
matter at any length on the House, but 
I do most cordially second the Motion of 
my hon. and gallant Friend, which I 
trust will find a favourable reception and 
consideration by the House and the 
Government. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Before the hon. Gentleman 
replies I should like, if you will allow 
me, to say a word or two from this side. 
Perhaps I owe an apology to the House, 
because I am not a military man, and 
am not even a Volunteer, and this is the 
first occasion on which I have taken part 
in what is usually considered a military 
debate. But I have a personal interest 
in the matter, and I am especially inter- 
ested, because we in Birmingham are in 
the position which has been indicated by 
the hon. and gallant Gentlema. opposite 
(General Hamlyn). We have there a 
very efficient Volunteer Corps, though 
it is not so large as I should like to see 
it, and when this Circular was issued, it 
became a serious matter for us to con- 
sider how we should continue that force 
at all and provide for its necessary 
equipment. We have no Lord Mayor at 
Birmingham. It so happens that the 
last two gentlemen who filled the office of 
Mayor were worthy and admirable mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and, under 
suchcircumstances,they naturallydeclined 
to take any part in promoting the equip- 
ment of the force, and it fell to my lot 
to do what otherwise would have been 
done by the Mayor. I believe a meeting 
is to be arranged shortly after Kaster, 
and large subscriptions, I believe, have 
been already announced, so that probably 
we shall find the equipments by voluntary 
assistance. Our only difficulty in securing 
this voluntary assistance is the feeling on 
the part of our liberal citizens that they 
ought not to be called upon alone to find 
these funds. They are willing to meet 
their fair share of the cost, but they do not 
see why the expense should not fall upon 
the whole ofthe community, ferit isfor the. 
advantage of the whole community that 
the Volunteer Force is established. They 
say, and with reason, that the time is 


/come when military authorities should 
Authorities. When the Voluntzers go | 


tell us what value they set on the 

Volunteer Force, and tell us if it is really 

an essential part of the defensive force 

of the country, or if itis not. If it is 

not, and if it is merely an amusement 
2E 
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which certain of our.citizens are induced 
to engage in, making some sacrifices for 
the purpose, then I think it is well that 
we should have this knowledge at once. 
If, on the contfary, it is an essential part 
of our defensive force, then I do main- 
tain that the whole of its necessary 
equipment ought to be provided from the 
funds of the country. And even when 
that is done, let it be clearly understood 
that those who join this Volunteer 
Organisation will have to make consider- 
able sacrifices, not only in time, but in 
money. There are a number of things 
that naturally the State cannot be asked 
to do—prizes, for instance, at shooting 
competitions. In this and in other ways 
officers are already making large contribu- 
‘tions. The point I desire to urge on the 
Government, and which I should like to 
press in the terms of the Motion, is that the 
Department should withdraw that part of 
the circular which involves a withdrawal 
of the efficiency grant if certain equip- 
ments are not provided. That is really a 
proposal that cannot be justified. It 
amounts toa breach of faith with the 
existing Volunteer Organisation. Unless 
this is done the position will be this— 
that in a few places, such as the 
Metropolis and in our large and populous 
centres, the liberality of citizens will pro- 
vide what is necessary; but in other 
parts of the country there will be corps 
left in a position im which they are 
unfit to take: the field, and cannot be 
considered part of our defensive force, 
and in the event of war breaking out 
you will have deprived yourself of the 
advantage of these forces by your own 
parsimony, a most undesirable state of 
things. 

*(5.28.) Tae FINANCIAL SECRE- 
TARY ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, 
Guildford): I do not think we can 
complain of the tone of the speeches 
made, but it is necessary that the 
House should follow the advice of 
my hon. and gallant Friend, and 
investigate the facts before proceed- 
ing to give a strong vote upon the 
Resolution brought before us. Nothing 
is further from the intention of the 
Government, or would be at so much 
variance with actual facts and our action 
since we have been in office, than any idea 
either of parsimony in dealing with the 
Volunteers or want of appreciation of the 
services they have rendered to the 

Mr, J. Chamberlain 
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country. Butif a balance is to be struck 
between what the public has done and 
what the Government: has done, I think 
we may fairly take this opportunity of 
putting forward what has been. done 
towards rendering the force efficient. 
Special attention has been called to the 
Volunteer Force in consequence of their 
being included in the general scheme of 
mobilisation. Its existence has been a 
great moral benefit to the country, no 
doubt, since its establishment. Up: to 
1886 the Volunteer Force mighthave been 
said to be something like a haphazard 
collection of units, but there has, however, 
been. a change ‘in position,: and the 
military advisers of-my right hon. Friend 
have advised him as to the exact position 
Volunteers may be expected to take. 
Immediately the question arose © of 
mobilising the Volunteers, there also 
arose the question of expense. Reference 
has been made to the Report of a Com- 
mittee which assembled under the 
presidency of Lord Harris. My hon: and 
gallant Friend has rather skimmed over 
the pagesof that Report,and has not looked 
thoroughly into the conclusions at which 
the Committee arrived and the methods 
by which they reached those conclusions. 
If he had done so, he would have found 
that the greater part of his Motion falls 
to the ground. The Committee, which 
had upon it not merely members of the 
War Office, but two very distinguished 
Volunteer officers, went seriatim’ into 
the amount which the capitation grant 
would be expected to provide, and con- 
sidering it, item by item, they proposed 
an increase of that grant and of other 
allowances. ‘What was that proposed 
increase intended to cover? My hon. and 
gallant Friend said: that clothing and 
equipment was not one of the items. 
Surely he has not read page 9 of the 
Report, in which the words “ clothing at 
so much per head ” are specially included. 
If he had looked into the Report a little 
more closely he would have found 
that the clothing included the tunie, 
trousers, shako, gaiters, belt and pouch, 
and the great coat, to be given by 
a separate allowance. When we have 
taken these items, what remain, and what 
increase has been asked in the cirealar 
of the Adjutant General? Every single 
thing alluded toin that circular is provided 


under the capitation grant according to 


the estimate of the Committee, with the 
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exception of the havresack, water bottle, 
and messtin, the whole of which cost 3s. 6d., 
and one pouch now likely to be added in 
consequence ot thenewrifle. Ontheother 
hand, if hon. Gentlemen will look a little 
more closely into the Report of the Com- 
mittee they will see that the estimate is for 
only about 90. per cent. of the Volunteers 
to become efficient and earn the 35s. 
apiece. Bat, in point of fact, it is between 
97 and 98 per cent., and the difference in 
the capitation grant in consequence of 
the extra 7 per cent. is more than equiva- 
lent to the cost of the extra equipment 
demanded by the circular. So far as the 
Committee represent the facts, they prove 
satisfactorily and conclusively that nothing 
is asked for in the cireular which cannot 
be paid for out of the capitation grant if 
properly administered. I do not wish 
fora moment to give any opinion asa 
civilian, but I must be allowed to refer 
to the fact that we had the advantage 
on that Committee of the presence of 
the hon. and gullant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Gainsborough (Colonel Eyre), 
who was able to show, by his own regi- 
ment, which he has commanded so many 
years, not merely that the capitation 
grant is enouzh, but that it has been 
sufficient to provide those equipments 
which the Committee consider to be ne- 
vessary. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 


’ man will be able to explain to other com- 


manding offic:rs how he has got those 
satisfactory results, and I hope he will also 
confer privately, with the same object, 
with the hon. Member for Sheffield, who 
has spoken in rather a disparaging way 
of the amount which has been granted to 
the Volunteers. 1 would like to say one 
word as toa remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain), that the 
Government onght to state what value 
they atiach to the Volunteer Force. 
The best proof of the value we attach to 
that forces is what we have accomplished 
since 1886. In the first place, my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War thought it necessary for a time 'to 
check the increase of the infantry com- 
panies in order to encourage the enlist- 
ment of artillery and engineer Volun- 
teers. iat has had a most satisfactory 
result. In 1886 we had only five sub- 
marine mining engineer companies ; now 
we have 31. The number of efficient 
engineers hed risen to 9,900 in 1886, 
and has reached 12;500 in the present 
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year. That is a substantial advance: 
Every one of these companies has a 
definite place in which to serve and in 
which to carry on mobilisation. ‘There 
is also an increase in the artillery, and, 
despite the demand for the qualifying 
courses of musketry for the efficiency 
grant in infantry, the reduction in in- 
fantry Volunteers from all causes is only 
34 per cent. of efficient Volunteers. 
During this period the artillery Volun- 
teers have received 284 guns of position: 
ranging from 16 to 40 pounders. That 
is an enormous advance, as every artil- 
leryman knows, in providing the infantry 
with a proper complement of artillery ser- 
vice. Moreover, in consequence of the 
scheme of mobilisation money is taken in 
the Estimates, and sites are already bought 
for the special massing of Volunteers in 
positions where they will effectively sup- 
port the fieldarmy. Theregulationsunder 
which the Brigadiers conduct their own 
brigades into camp, have been : framed 
with excellent results, but with consider- 
able additional cost to the country. 
Something has been said abbut the 
equipment of great coats. The 2s. which 
was offered towards inducing ‘Volunteers 
to get great coats has certainly resulted 
most satisfactorily. In 1887 there were 
only 40,000 great coats among 220,000 
men; in 1888 there were 67.000; and 
last year 94,000, an increase in two 
years of more than 100 per cent. 
It is really necessary that I should state 
the sums which the Government have 
asked Parliament to vote for the use of 
the Volunteers during the last four 
years. When the Government came into 
office the Volunteer Estimates, including 
Volunteer Services and other Votes, 
amounted to £807,000. In 1887 they 
rose to £841,000 ; in 1888 to £930,000 ; 
in 1889 to £961,000 ; and in the present 
year to £967,000. We have, therefore, 
had an advance of £160,000 in four years, 
which is equivalent to 15s. for every 
Volunteer; and that advance has’ been 
given although there has been no increase 
in the number of efticient Volunteers. 
It is an increase from £3 10s. to £4 5s., 
without any increase in the number of 
Volunteers, but solely in order to get 
them to attain to greater efficiency. I 
must say that, under the circumstances, 
it is a little hard that a Member of this 
House in the p sition-of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman for Birkenhead, 
2E 2 
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should talk of the unwise way in which 
the Government has dealt with the force. 
He apparently imputed to us that we 
have been backward in recognising our 
responsibility in this matter; whereas, we 


Volunteer 


submit that no Government has ever | 


seriously organised the Volunteer Force 
before, or coped with the dema ds upon 
it. I will put before the Committee one 
or two considerations as to the Motion, 
which I think ought to be taken into ac- 
count before it is too hastily resolved, 
that the Government ought to pay the 
whole expenses of equipping the Volun- 
teers where they have not been able to 
equip themselves. Up to 1862 no capi- 
tation grant was given at all, but all ex- 
penses were met by private subscription. 
Although the Government then assumed 
certain responsibilities, it should be 
clearly understood that at that time, 
and at each successive advance, only 
sufficient money has been given to 
meet actual out-of-pocket expenses. I 
do not wish to say a word that might be 
deemed offensive to any commanding 
officer of the Volunteer Force, but it 
stands to reason that the administration 
of some Volunteer corps has not been 
so economical as that of others. In 
some cases it has even been exceedingly 
extravagant. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield said that the Government 
should pay for ranges and drill halls, but 
the hon. and gallautGentleman knowsthat 
there are corps who have spent as much 
as £10,000 on buildings, to which are 
attached baths, reading rooms, tennis 
courts, and almost every kind of luxury. 
Are the Government to undertake those 
debts, and are they to do nothing for those 
corps which have exercised due economy 
and prudence? We must consider 
whether it would be dealing fairly with 
those corps that have been economical 
to pay the whole of the demands of those 
corps which have not been economical, 
and whether, by doing so, we will not 
create profound discontent among those 
corps which, in consequence of their 
providence and foresight, are not 
obliged to make any claim upon the Go- 
vernment at all. It has been laid down 
broadly that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to place upon the whole community 
the cost of maintaining a force which is 
of advantage to the entire country. But 
there is another way of looking at that. 
We are asking 225,000 men to give their 
Mr. Brodrick 
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Equipmenis. 
services for nothing, while 20 times that 
number of their fellow-countrymen are 
equally able to give their services, but 
do not do so. Why should not 
these men _ contribute, and why 
should we by general taxation make 
both the men who serve and _ those 
who do not contribute equally? It is 
only fair that they who cannot or do not 
give their personal services should con- 
tribute something towards the cost of 
the force. Commanding officers already 
complain that since the rise of the capita- 
tion grant subscriptions for prizes have 
fallen off. I can conceive nothing which 
is more certain to check the flow of private 
subscriptions than a Resolution calling 
upon the Government to pay for all the 
necessities of the Volunteers when it is 
certain that the Siate cannot possibly 
assume all the liabilities at present met 
from private subscription. The hon. and 
gallant Member has, I think, meted out 
somewhat harsh treatment to the Lord 
Mayor, and has complained that my hon. 
Friend threw on the Lord Mayor the 
task of providing for the safety of the 
country. I know no man against whom 
such a charge is so groundless as my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Stanhope) who has 
not hesitated to bring before the House 
what no previous Minister has ever done, 
namely, a loan for fortifications for coaling 
stations and commercial ports, and a loan 
for barracks, besides considerable ad- 
ditions to the Estimates. In the county 
county with which I am connected the 
idea of a Volunteer Equipment Fund has 
been taken up with the greatest interest 
and liberality. I believe there is every 
prospect in that county that the money 
necessary will be subscribed. I know 
that a similar result is going on in other 
counties, and I hope that my hon. and 
gallant Friend, and those who think with 
him, seeing the great progress which is 
going on, will not check it by pressing 
the Resolution now before the House. 
Reference has been made to the circular 
issued by the Adjutant General. There 
is no “intention to press hardly on any 
corps. The utmost consideration will be 
given to all the circumstances in the 
case of a corps which, when the time 
eomes, may not find itself in possession 
of a full equipment. There is no inten- 
tion whatever of using this circular with 
the view of decreasing the Volunteer 
Force, or in any way putting difficulties 
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in the way of a corps, otherwis2 effi- 
cient, which may find itself, owing to the 
circumstances of the past, in financial 
difficulty. There are persons who sup- 
port the authorities in thinking that 
the present capitation grant and allow- 
ances may be made equal to the present 
needs. I am certain that no one who 
looks into the matter, and views all the 
facts surrounding the immens?2 progress 
made in the last three years and the 
better position of Volunteer regiments, 
can have any ground of fear from the 
Government in regard to the circular. 

In these circumstances I ask my hon. 
Friend t> consider whether it is neces- 
sary to give any stimulus to the Govern- 
ment either by the Resolution or by 
dividing the House. 

*(5.40.). Sirk H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham,S.E.) : Mr. Speaker, [think that 
Volunteers have every reason to be grate- 
ful to the Secretary of State for War for 
the great efforts which he has made in 
the past. I believe it is the general 
feeling that there never was a period 
when Volunteers were treated more 
generously than they have been by the 
present Secretary for War. We have 
heard all the great efforts which have been 
made to provide the Volunteers with 
a moveable artillery, and to provide 
a larger number of submarine miners 
and additional engineer companies, 
both steps in the right direc- 
tion; but they do not in any way 
touch the present difficulties alluded to 
by my hon. and gallant Friend, and 
which I see no other means, whatsoever, 
of getting over. Either the Volunteer 
Force are liable to be called into opera- 
tion for the defence of the country, or 
they are not. If they are, it is a 
necessity that they should be so 
equipped that they can fulfil the purpose 
for which as a force they were called 
into existence. As to our obtaining 
voluntary subscriptions. I have great 
reluctance to say anything that may check 
that movement. Of course it is a desirable 
thing that a movement in the direction of 
giving voluntary assistance should not 
be checked. But I think I am justified 
in saying that, with the excep- 
tion of London, where the Lord 
Mayor had a large field, and perhaps 
Birmingham, there is no _ place 
where the example of those two vast 
centres is likely to be followed. In 
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Durham and Northumberland, where I 

have the honour to be in charge of a very 
large and excellent brigade of something 
like 6,000 men, it has been my duty 
within the last few months to endeavour 
to feel the pulse of the counties on the 
subject of obtaining assistance, and I am 

bound to say that I would be deceiving. 
the public and inflicting injury on the 

Volunteer Force if I allowed the im- 
pression to prevail that voluntary sub- 
scriptions are likely to be obtained. On 
the contrary, these two counties of 
Durham and Northumberland, which are 
now in a state of exceptional prosperity, 
show a disinclination to give subscrip- 
tions, the reason which the leading men 
invariably give being that the opinion 
is becoming day by day more prevalent 
iu the country that this is a matter which 
ought to be taken up by the Government, 
and by the Government alone. I do not 
go entirely with all the words of the 
Resolution. I think that a wise discrimi- 
nation ought to be exercised in respect 
of the debts of corps. Many of the 
debts have been incurred in a way which 
will not bear examination, becaus2 of the 
imprudence with which they have been 
incurred. I do not suggest there has 
been malversation, but imprudence, and 
the greatest possible care, therefore, 
should be taken that the public purse is 
not called upon to pay debts other than 
those for equipments. With that excep- 
tion I entirely agree with the Resolution. 
You may narrow the equipment down as 
much as you possibly can, but there is a 
limit beyond which you cannot go, for 
there are certain articles without which 

the bulk of Volunteers are not able to 
take the field—greatcoat, straps for 
carrying it, water-botttle, havresack, and 
another, pouch. They cannot supply 
themselves in any way whatever except 
byanextra Government allowance. I have 
felt it necossary to make these remarks, 
though I have the greatest reluctance to 
do anything which would check the flow 
of public subscriptions to provide equip- 

ments. But I am persuaded, from in- 
quiries I have made, not only in North- 
umberland and Durham but adjoining 
counties, that the extent to which 
voluntary sources are available is 
entirely exaggerated, illusory, and 
delusive. In the county of Durham, 

Lord Ripon has, for more than a year, 

been endeavouring to obtain the sum of 
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£1,200. He has only succeeded in ob- 
taining £250, of which he subscribed 
£150 himself. I believe that isan indica- 
tion of the extent to which aid may be ob- 
tained from private sources. The liberality 
of officers in assisting the maintenance of 
their corps is a source which cannot be 
further relied upon. .I trust, therefore, 
that the Secretary of State for War will 
add to the other services which he has 
rendered the Volunteer Force by making 
strict inquiry as to the articles which 
are absolutely necessary for the Volunteer 
Force, and devising some means by 
which to supply them at the earliest 
possible period, if not by way of vote by 
way of loan, to be gradually paid off. 
I am perfectly certain by giving atten- 
tion in this direction you will find the 
effort and cost more than counterbalanced 
by the increased efficiency which the 
Volunteers will exhibit. 

*(5.49.) Cotonen BLUNDELL (Ince, 
S.W., Lancashire) : Sir, I coneur in a 
great deal that has fallen from the hon. 
and gallant General. Though the Man- 
chester reginients, with which I have 
the honour to be connected, are endea- 
vouring to equip themselves, I am 
quite certain, taking the country as a 
whole, that there will be a great difficulty 
in obtaining the equipment of the 
Volunteers from private sources. Rightly 
or wrongly, there is a feeling that the 
Government should take up the 
work of properly equipping the 
Volunteers with all that is necessary. 
I would urge on the Secretary of State 
for War, while thanking him for what 
he has done in the past, that he should 
make these changes when the magazine 
rifle is issued to the Volunteers. The 
amount of the capitation grant should 
be then re-considered, arms, accoutre- 
ments, and equipments should be sup- 
plied, leaving the Volunteers to provide 
clothing only. The question of ranges 
is also one which it is absolutely 
necessary for the War Office to take into 
its special consideration, whether from 
the point of view of the safety of Her 
Majesty’s subjects or the efficiency not 
only of the Volunteer, but of every 
other branch of the Service. For in- 
stance, at Manchester, a range is much 
needed, and I do think the Government 
should endeavour to provide ranges 
within an easy distance of all large 
centres of population. 

Sir H. Havelock-Allan 
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(6.3.) Coronsn. CORNWALLIS WEST 
(Denbigh, W.): I think the Volunteers 
of the country owe a deep debt of grati-, 
tude to my hon. and gallant Friend the, 
Member for Birkenhead for the Motion 
which he has brought forward. The 
time has now arrived when the eases of, 
at any rate, the poorer corps should be. 
taken into consideration. In my own 
county it has been found absolutely im- 
possible to call public meetings to con- 
sider this question, because people will 
not attend ; they say—and 1 confess that 
I think there is much force in it—that. 
the Volunteers are a body recognised as 
a part of the military force of the 
country, and that so far as equipment is 
concerned the Government should see to 
it. But, on the other hand, the Volun- 
teer officers are told that they must beg, 
borrow, or do what they can to obtain 
the necessary funds. For my own part, 
I have the strongest objection to any of 
these courses; I think it a degrading 
thing for officers to be obliged to get up 
bazaars, &c., in order to provide funds 
for the purchase of equipments which 
are essential to the force. I was very 
glad to hear from the Secretary for War 
that this circular is not to be pressed, 
because if it were, as far as many pro- 
vincial corps are concerned, it would 
absolutely put an end tothem. I hope 
and trust that the Government will take 
into consideration all the views which 
they have heard, and that they will find 
some means to assist the Volunteer Force 
in a greater degree than has yet been 
done—though I do not deny that much 
has been done—and that, so far as equip- 
ments are concerned, the Government 
will take the matter in hand. 

(6.6.) Coronet E.S. HILL (Bristol, 8.): 
I wish to re-echo every word that has 
been said with regard to the considera- 
tion which has been shown to the 
Volunteer Service by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War. 
Prior to 1886, many thousands of men 
passed through the regiment I had the 
honour of commanding for 26 years, and 
I do not think it right that the Financial 
Secretary should have described a force 
such as this as a mere hap-hazard col- 
lection of boys. 

*Mr. BRODRICK : I did not say. that. 
I said the Volunteer Force was, up toa 
certain date, a hap-hazard collection of 
units. The numbers of .the different, 
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branches of the force had not been con- 
sidered in connection with each other, 
and wherever companies or battalions of 
a particular arm of the force could be 
raised, such a formation was encouraged. 

Cotonen. HILL: I am glad that I 
misunderstood the right hon. Gentleman. 
I entirely agree with the position in 
which the Volunteer force as de- 
scribed by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Birkenhead. Hither the 
Volunteers are a necessary portion of the 
defence of this country or they are not. 
If they are not they should be disbanded, 
but if they are, they should be supplied 
by the Government with everything 
they want for military service, and the 
Volunteers themselves should be asked 
simply to give their spare time. If the 
country wishes to have more than that, 
and to encroach upon the wage-earning 
time of the men, they ought to pay for 
it. I do not think it is right that a 
Volunteer should be put to any further 
expenditure of any sort. Notwithstand- 
ing what my hon. and gallant Friend has 
said with reference to the sufficiency of 
the capitation grant, I should ask leave 
to say that circumstances alter cases very 
materially, and it very mnch depends 
upon the position of a regiment whether 
or not its expenditure is heavy. Iam 
very glad to hear him say that in 
his case they are able a have a little 
surplus, and, if he wishes to dispose of it, 


.I should be happy to communicate to 


him the names of several corps by which 
that surplus could be advantageously 
expended. But as regards the question 
of equipment, I think it is unfair to ask 
Volunteers either to go about the 
country begging for subscriptions to 
provide military equipments for them- 
selves, which seems to indicate a 
want cf appreciation of their services 
on the part of the Government, 
or to ask officers to pledge their private 
credit at their bankers in order to provide 
the equipments. There is considerable 
difficulty in many regiments in obtaining 
the services of officers at the present 
moment, and if you put additional 
financial burdens upon the force that 
difficulty will be increased. I feel 
extremely grateful. to my hon. and 


gallant Friend the Member for Birken- | 
head for having brought this matter 
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forward, because he has, at’ any rate, 
elicited in regard to the circular a very 
satisfactory statement on the part of the 
Government. 1 trust he may see his 
way to rest satisfied with this statement 
and the diseussion, and to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

*Tre SECRETARY ov STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorr, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : I hope I may be allowed 
to put it to the House whether this 
particular discussion should not eome to 
a close. Withregard to the Amendment, 
I think it is obviously impossible for the 
Government either to accept it or to say 
anything in encouragement of it. If I 
were to say a single word in support of 
it‘ it is obvious that not one further 
penny would be subscribed by the 
public, but all expenses would devolve 
on the Imperial Exchequer. It is unde- 
sirable, therefore, on behalf of the 
Volunteers themselves that the Motion 
should be pressed. I am obliged for the 
kind words which have been used about 
myself, and I am only sorry that the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has left the House, because 
I skould have liked: to address a 
special appeal to him. In Birmingham 
the number of Volunteers is utterly 
out of proportion to the population, 
and I think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man in what he said as to the inability 
of the town to provide for the equipment 
of even this small body has pressed the 
matter beyond what was reasonable, 
Some hon. Members have stated, with 
great truth, that these articles were 
pressing and indispensable — articles 
for Volunteers when~ they | took 
the field. But they have been so for the 
last 30 years, and. this formed no, new 
argument in favour of taking the increase 
of the capitation grant again inte 


consideration. I am _ strongly,(in 
favour of the principle of | local 
subscription. I sympathise with the 


undue pressure which is put upon officers 
of Volunteer corps, who [ think are put 
in an exceedingly unfair position by 
being called on for subscriptions, and that 
is, in my opinion, one of the main reasons 
why it is difficult to get officers. But 
the effect of increasing the capitation 
grant would not be to spare the Volunteer 
officers; it would simply relieve. their 
wealthy fellow townsmen of the payment 
of the subscriptions. they have given 
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in the past. I think that there ought to 
be some local subscription in all cases, 
and that a Voluntver corps is much more 
valued in a locality if the locality itself 
has a pecuniary interest in it. No one 
will doubt that I highly value the 
Volunteer Force, and I assure the House 
that my desire in this matter is to 
increase and not in any way diminish 
the value and utility of the Volunteers. 
I will take care that no undue pressure 
is put upon them. Having made that 
statement, and lovking to the fact that 
during my term of office the capitation 
grant has been increased by £160,000 a 
year, I think the House may rest satisfied 
that I did not desire in any way to injure 
the Volunteer force. I hope that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Birkenhead will rest satisfied with the 
discussion that has taken place and 
allow us to pass on to the other 
Motions of great importance which we 
have to consider this evening. 

*(6.17.) Mr. C.S. PARKER (Perth): 
As no Scotch Member has spoken in the 
course of this debate, 1 should like to say 
briefly thatthere is no class of expenditure 
more favourably viewed in Scotland than 
that which goes to support the Volun- 
teers, and the Scotch Volunteers are very 
thankful to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the increased grant and the corresponding 
increase in efficiency which he has 
brought about. I well remember how 
different were the conditions when 
the force was first started. The aid 
then given by the Government was 
niggardly, very little regard was paid 
to efficiency, and Volunteers found 
scanty favour with the authorities at 
the War Office. Since then great ad- 
vances have been made. But more is 
needed, and it is in vain at this 
time to look for much increase in local 
subscriptions. There are certain things 
which will always have to be provided 
by local subscriptions, such as the prize 
and band funds ; but I think it a mistake 
to suppose that voluntary subscriptions 
could be largely increased. On the 
contrary, I believe they will remain 
very much as they are at present, and it 
will therefore be wise for the Government 
while insisting on efficiency to provide 
for anything necessary to secure it in the 
Estimates. 

*(6.19.) Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Isling- 
ton, S.): After the appeal made by the 
Mr. E. Stanhope 
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Secretary of State for War I have no wish 
to prolong the debate for more than a 
moment. I hope that the Amendment 
will be withdrawn. But I desire to 
impress upon the Government that there 
is a strong feeling in the country in 
favour of something more liberal being 
done for the Volunteers. In passing, I 
should like, as a member of the Man- 
sion House Equipment Committee, to 
acknowledge the liberality with which 
the appeal for funds to provide equip- 
ments for the Metropolitan Volunteers 
has been responded to, but I am of 
opinion that there is not in the country 
generally a feeling in favour of securing 
equipments by these means. If the 
Volunteers are, as I hold them to be, an 
essential part of the forces of the country, 
it is the’ duty of the State to see 
that they are properly equipped. I 
desire to acknowledge the great in- 
terest taken by the Secretary of 
State for War in that branch of the 
force with which I have the honour 
to be connected — the submarine 
miners, who have a capitation grant 
of £5. I admit that in this particular 
branch there is exceptional need for the 
increased grant. but I confess it strikes 
me that the disproportion between that 
and the ordinary grant is more than the 
difference in the nature of the services 
warrants. I hope the Government will 
therefore take the grant to the mining 
engineers as a precedent and an example 
to be followed in the case of the other 
Volunteers. 
*(6.22.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): 
I think it must be admitted that every 
branch of the Volunteer Service owes 
much to the present Government for its 
increased efficiency. There are many 
cases of financial difficulty in the Volun- 
teer Force, and in some corps the equip- 
ment will only be provided in time by 
increasing those difficulties. I would 
suggest that the Government should 
provide at least the water bottles and 
pouches of the Government pattern ; 
otherwise there may be risk of unservice- 
able articles being introduced. The 
dread of financial responsibility, I believe, 
prevents suitable young men from 
accepting commissions. But the greatest 
difficulty the Volunteers have to contend 
with just now is the provision of ranges. 
My own corps has had its range closed 
in consequence of the increased danger 
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from the Martini-Henry rifle, and how 
the men will be able to complete their 
musketry instruction this year I do not 
know. We are at present dependent 
upon the courtesy of another corps at 
whose ranges we are able only to ca 
out a portion of the tiring. I do hope that 
during the discussion on the Army 
Estimates we shall have some statement 
of the views of the Government as to 
procuring ranges, and some indications 
that a little more assistance, not neces- 
sarily pecuniary, will be given to enable 
the force to obtain proper ranges. 

(6.23.) Mr. P. A. MOUNTZ (Warwick- 
shire, Tamworth): I have never taken any 
active part in the Volunteer movement, 
but I have always entertained a strong 
opinion that the expenses of the Volun- 
teers should be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
has made some observations with regard 
to the Volunteer Force in Birmingham. 
No doubt there is a great disproportion 
between the strength of the Volunteer 
Force there and the population of that 
great city, but I should like to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
people, and especially the Volunteers of 
Birmingham, hold strong views on this 
subject, and I have no doubt that if the 
present system were changed and the 
expenses borne by the Imperial Exche- 
quer the force in Birmingham would be 
very largely increased. The people of 
Birmingham comprise a very hard-headed 
body of citizens, and their attitude to- 
wards the force will be very largely 
influenced by the course adopted by the 
Government on this matter. 

(6.26.) Mr. d> LISLE (Laicester- 
shire, Mid.): Before the Amendment is 
withdrawn I shonld like to say a word 
or two on the subject. I am certain that 
the policy embodied in the Motion is one 
very strongly approved in the country, but 
might I suggest a slight amendment. 
I would recommend the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to insertin his Amendment the 
words, “Outside the City and County of 
London.” London is the wealthiest part 
of the nation ; larze sums of money are 
contributed out of the National Fund for 
the maintenance of its Parks and Mu- 
seums, and public buildings, and, there- 
fore, I think it ought to b2 treated 
differently in this matter frum the rest 
of the country. Speaking for the 
Volunteers of the neighbourhood which 
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1 have the honour to represent in this 
House, I would say that the best way to 
secure their thorough efficiency would 
be to adopt the policy suggested by my 
hon. and gallant Friend. I may 
add that, through the patriotic exertions 
of the Mayor of Loughborough, funds 
have been raised to secur proper equip- 
ments for local corps. 

(6.29.) Mr. S. D. WADDY (Lincoln- 
shire, Brigg): I wish to :join with the 
hon. and gallant Member in pressing this 
Motion on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. I believe that no sufficient atten- 
tion is at present paid to the great differ- 
ence which exists with regard to the 
pecuniary resources of corps in different 
parts of the country, and, so far as I can 
see, the only remedy for it would be to 
place the force under a central authority. 
If the spirit which gave rise to the 
Volunteer Force is to be maintained, 
there must be such an equal distribution 
of their resources as we can only have 
through one hand. As to the merits of 
this Amendment, everybody seems to be 
agreed. It is only when the House of 
Commons speaks authoritatively that the 
Secretary of War is entitled to spend 
such amounts of money asI believe he 
is really yearning and almost burning 
with anxiety to expend at this moment. 
I hop2 the Amendment will be pressed 
to a Division. 

(6.31.) Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.): 
This question of Volunteer grant is in 
itself a very important matter, and it is 
one which has engaged the serious 
attention of the country. If I under- 
stand rightly the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War 
and the hon. Gentleman the Financial 
Secretary, I think they rather mis- 
apprehend the feeling of the country 
with regard to the subscription question. 
In the borough which I have the honour 
to represent a subscription has been got 
up which will provide the funds necessary 
for the equipment of the Volunteer 
forces in that borough, but many of the 
subscribers gave somewhat reluctantly. 
They felt they were doing that which it 
was actually incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to do, and they did it because their 
sense of patriotism rose superior to the 
sense of injustice which they thought 
they were suffering. I hope the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Waddy) rightly interprets the feeling 
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hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War, 
when. he attributes to him a burning 
desire to make up the deficiency. After 
all, what is it that is asked for? Simply 
that the eyuipment absolutely necessary 
for the Volunteer Forces should be 
supplied by the Government. Well, I 
think it is the least which can be 
reasonably asked. The right hon. 
Gentleman took credit, and rightly so, for 
the large increase of money which, under 
his auspices, has heen granted to the 
Volunteer Forces, namely, I believe 
£160,000. If the addition of the 
£160,000 to the grant is sufficient to 
provide so much I am afraid it will 
furnish a very strong argument later 
on for hon. Members to vote in favour 
of a reduction of the very large 
sum which the right hon. Gentle- 
man is going to ask for later on. The 
main reason why I rose was to impress 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
importance, so far as possible, of con- 
ciliating the somewhat ruffled feelings of 
those. who have conducted for many 
years the Volunteer organization under 
circumstances of very great difficulty and 
at enormous sacrifice, and of granting 
those who are less favoured than many 
situated in wealthy districts some 
additional assistance. 

(6.35.) Coroner SAUNDERSON 
(Armagh, N.): My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for War appears to have 
objected to this proposal mainly on the 
ground that it would have the effect of 
damming up the tide of voluntary contri- 
butions towards the equipment of the 
Volunteers. I think, Sir, that the 
Government would encourage that gene- 
rosity if they adopted the system of 
proportional grants. This is done, I 
believe, in other matters, and I believe 
that if my suggestion were adopted 
instead of damming up the generosity of 
the public it would still further increase 


(6.36.) Mr. E. HARDCASTLE 
(Salford, N.): I would urge my hon. 
and gallant Friend to press his Amend- 
ment to a Division. Within the last 
week or two a deputation from the part 
of the country I represent waited upon 
the right hon. Gentleman in reference to 
the circumstances affecting no less than 
6,000 Volunteers. Their range, which 
they had occupied for several years, had 
Mr. Grotrian 
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been taken from them for purposes of 
cultivation, and after very great labour 
the Volunteers succeeded in tinding what 
they. believed ‘to be the only place in 
which they can have a satisfactory range. 
All they wanted the Government to do 
was to advance £12,000, upon the security 
of the grants they were earning, to enable 
them to purchase this range. It has 
been intimated to them, however, 
although we hear so much of the 
expected surplus, that the finances of 
the country are not equal to the grant 
of a loan of £12,000 for a great public 
purpose of this kind, although the 
security for that loan is the Government 
grant. I certainly hope the Amendment 
will be pressed to a Division. 

(6.38) Mr. SALT (Stafford): If this 
Motion is not to be pressed to a Division 
I think we ought to have a more definite 
expression of opinion from the Govern- 
ment. I have watched this discussion 
carefully, and I believe on both sides of 
the House every man present is anxious 
to vote for the Motion. I will not 
ask my hon. and gallant Friend to 
divide because I do not-wish to see the 
business of the House checked or inter- 
rupted; but I do not think that the 
assurance given by the Government is 
satisfactory. Not a single Member has 
spoken against the proposal. We are 
told that the Government approve of the 
principle which the whole House has 
condemned, namely, the raising, by means 
of subscriptions, of money which ought 
to be defrayed by the (Government. 
[Then we are told that a certain Order 
which has been issued will not. be 
pressed. Nothing, to my mind, can be 
more unsatisfactory than to have it 
declared by the Government that an 
inconvenient Order which has — been 
issued to the Volunteers throughout the 
country will not be pressed. If the 
recent Order cannot be enforced it ought 
to be ationce withdrawn. What we all 
want to secure is that the Volunteer 
Force shall be really efficient in time of 
war. Whenever that force comes to be 
used it will be on a sudden emergency, 
and probably it will be employed against 
some of the best troops in Europe. We 
ought to be assured by the Government 
that the force is fit for service, and, if it 
is not, that they will either give it up 
altogether or make it fit for service. 


*(6.41;). Mr. E.STANHOPE: Might say 
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one word by the indulgence of the House ? 
If my hon. Friend will allow us to get 
into Committee he will be able to hear 
the statement I intend to make about 
the Volunteer Force. I have told. the 
House perfectly distinctly that I do not 
waut to press anything unfairly against 
the Volunteers, and that I am perfectly 
pared to make every allowance for 
the difficulty experienced in particular 
localities, and to do my utmost, as I have 
always done in the past, to increase their 
efficiency. 
*Sir kK. HAMLEY: I beg leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): 1 
object to the withdrawal. 
(6.45.) The House divided :—Ayes 
102; Noes 135.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, ‘‘ That it is expedient that, aftera 
certain fixed date, all deficiencies of the equip- 
ments of Volunteers which are necessary to 
efficiency, and all debts of corps properly 
incurred on account of the same, be made good 
from the public revenues.”’ 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I now move that 
the House immediately resolve itself into 
Committee of Supply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will immediately 
resolve itself into the Committee of 
Supply.”—(Mr. W. H. Smith). 


*(6.57.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I have a Motion on the Paper in 
the following terms :— 

“That this House regrets that the efforts of 
Her Majesty’s Government are mainly devoted 
to concentrating and improving the Regular 
Army as such, rather than to localising and 
popularising the Forces of the Crown for 
defensive purposes.” 

The Government have resisted a Motion 
which only required that they should 
find the necessary equipment for Vo- 
lunteers, and they have been defeated 
by the House. I take a somewhat 
broader view of the matter than the 
Mover of. the last Amendment, and I 
think I am justified in submitting, 
at any rate in the form of remarks, the 
view I entertain. What has just oc- 
curred justifies my action in putting 
my Motion on, the Paper, and shows 
that, in the opinion of the House, Her 
Majesty’s Government are not suffi- 
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ciently alive to the importance _ of 
the Auxiliary Forces. It appears to me 
that they have hitherto too much taken 
the Regular Army point of view in con- 
sidering the matter.. This country now- 
adays cannot rely on its Fleet alone. 
Modern changes have put us much more 
n the position of Continental countries 
ihan we used to be, and with our 
enormous accumulation of wealth we are 
bound to take efficient means. to repel 
aggression. The Government, how- 
ever, whilst they are doing the best. 
they can for the Regular Army, have 
neglected the Auxiliary Forces. They 
have refused to meet the just require- 
ments of the Volunteers. Then there is 
the Militia which has declined by..no 
less than 15,000 men ina few years—the 
number being now only 103,000, whereas 
it was formerly 118,000. This, to.me, is. 
a matter for very serious regret. I am 
aware that Her Majesty's Government 
have appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the subject, but I cannot. trace in 
the Estimates or the arrangements they 
are making with regard to barracks 
any indication that they have resolved to 
deal with the matter in a radical fashion. 
I find that almost all the fresh.expendi- 
ture contemplated is devoted to the 
Regular Army. In the matter of barracks 
their proposal is to concentrate the 
Regular Forces of the Crown in great 
camps. I see nothing whatever proposed 
for providing new barrack accommoda- 
tion for the Auxiliary Forces, and having 
watched the matter with considerable 
interest, I must say that. the arrange- 
ment made for territorialising the Forces 
of the Crown is not genuine. The 
Line Battalion never serve in their terri- 
torial districts. It is really a sham. 
It is not complete National terri-, 
torialising. You have a large sur- 
plus of officers in the Army. You 
say that in order to provide for a 
proper flow of promotion you must have 
officers retire in the prime of life, and 
you give them a considerable pension 
to retire, while at the same time 
you cannot get officers for your Mi-. 
litia. It seems to me there is great 
inconsistency in this, and that cer- 
tainly officers who retire with consider- 
able life pensions should be required 
to serve in the Auxiliary Forces. 
I recently read an article in a 
military paper in which this. view was, 
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taken, and 1 think it is a view that 
cannot be controverted. Not only the 
officers, but the men and the Reserve 
Forces should be made part and parcel of 
our Militia Force and should not be 
kept separate as a mere adjunct to the 
regular Army. I want to see a large 
proportion, if not the whole, of the 
population armed for the defence of the 
country. Some people are afraid that if 
we encourage volunteering we shall en- 
courage a military and Jingo spirit. 
That is not my view. The experience 
of France and other countries shows 
that the more popular the Army is the 
less inc ined the country is to engage in 
foreign expeditions and aggressions. 
France was formerly the most military 
and aggressive country in the world, but 
it is not so now. What has brought about 
the change? Nothing, I believe, but the 
system of universal service, for that sys- 
tem has brought home to the minds of 
the people the fact that if they must 
fight abroad they must fight themselves. 
The French Parliament would not allow 
their troops to go to Egypt to commit 
the aggressions we have committed, and 
the occupation of Tonquin was the most 
unpopular—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The rule is that the 
remarks of the Mover of an Amendment 
must be relative to the Amendment. 
The hon. Gentleman is ent2ring upon a 
very wide field. 

*Sir G. CAMPBELL: My only sugges- 
tion is, that it is very desirable that we 
should have a popular Army, that a 
popular Army is not likely to be an 
aggressive Army. I think that if we 
increase our Auxiliary Forces, even at 
some expense to the Regular Forces, we 
should reap considerable advantage. We 
should make this great country much 
more secure than it is, and repress the 
spirit of Jingoism which prevails amongst 
certain portions of the community. I 
admit the popular feeling of the country 
18 not ripe for compulsory military 
service ; but, on the other hand, I think 
it is the duty of the Government and of 
the House to do all they can to encourage 
a popular force of the people for defen- 
sive purposes. I would contract the ex- 
penditure on the Army, in order to 
mcrease the expenditure on the Aux- 
iliary Forces, to do that justice to the 
Volunteers which the House has de- 
manded we should do, and to restore the 
Sir G. Campbel/ 
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fallen in recent years. Looking at 
the matter merely from the point 
of view of the efficiency of the 
Regular Army, concentration in the 
great centres where great barracks are to 
be erected by the Government is good ; but 
itison these grounds betterthat the Forces 
should be localised rather than concen- 
trated. I should like toimitate, to some 
extent, that admirable country Switzer- 
land. That is a small butan industrious 
and democratic country, and the people 
submit to be called upon to serve in the 
Army for the benefit of their country. I 
have seen barracks there built not for 
the Regular Army, but as centres for 
local recruiting and local popular military 
exercising. I think that we might 
localise our Army and induce the people 
in the different localities to take a pride 
in their local Auxiliary Forces. It may 
seem a far cry from the Army to the 
eight hours’ movement ; but I come from 
a country where miners abound, and I 
find that the miners there, instead of 
going in strongly for eight hours, go in 
for taking a holiday with the Militia in 
the summer time. Then I think the 
Scotch fishermen might be made available 
for coast defence. I have received a 
paper to-day, in which it is stated by a 
Committee for the Defence of the Forth 
that the excellent materials on the east 
coast are not utilised as they might be 
for the defence of the country. No 
doubt the Admiralty do invite fishermen 
to join the second class of the 
Royal Naval Reserve ; but the statistics 
which have been compiled show that 
Scotch fishermen are practically shut out, 
as the drill is unsuitable and interferes 
too much with their ordinary work. 
Therefore, there is ground for thinking 
that the Government have not given that 
attention and money for the development 
of our Auxiliary Forces which it is right 
and proper they should give. I admit 
we are not in the same position a8 @ 
country like France. We are bound 
to keep up a Regular Army which shall 
retain possession of India and our other 
great colonies; but my belief is, while 
I am notin favour of a separate Army in 
India, that we might achieve the objectthe 
Government desire to obtain by a system 
of volunteering for long service instead 
of by an ordinary short service Army. 


‘There is another source from which | 
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think a good deal of money might be 
derived for making the Auxiliary Service 
more efficient. It seems to me that the 
colonies do not contribute in anything 
like a just proportion to the cost of the 
troops furnished for their protection. 
The net cost of our Army is about £113 
per head, not including the expense of 
sea transport. I find that 35,000 men 
are employed in the colonies and Egypt. 
The cost of those troops is given at 
£2,237,000, which amounts to just 
about £64 per head. Itis perfectly clear 
that the troops employed abroad cost not 
less, but a great deal more than the troops 
at home, and, therefore, I should put 
down the real cost of these troops at 
£150 per head. Why do we not get 
more for these troops employed abroad ? 
Iam aware that in the present year the 
Government are making an effort to get 
more, but I want to know why the 
demands made on the colonies are so 
unequal. I find that India pays the whole 
cost of the troops employed there, and the 
Straits Settlements are called upon to pay 
£100,000, which is a good deal less than 
the real cost of the troops. Ceylon pays 
no more than it has paid for some time— 
namely, £34,500. Why should that be, 
and why should the prosperous colony of 
Natal, which has a large revenue and 
surplus, pay only £4,000 a year? Why 
should the Cape Colony pay nothing at 
all? It seems to me that by making an 
alteration in this matter we might save 
a good deal of money which could be 
devoted to the Auxiliary Forces. 

*(7.20.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): Now that the Motions 
on the Paper have been disposed of, I 
presume I shall be in order in making 
a few remarks on a different subject. 
My text will be the present condition of 
the Army Medical Department. I quite 
admit that it is a great deal more con- 
venient to raise matters of this sort on 
the Vote relating to them, andI will not 
deal with any point of detail ; but I think 
it well that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) should know at this 
early stage of the- proceedings the great 
dissatisfaction and disappointment which 
has been expressed not only in the Army 
Medical Department, but in the medical 
profession outside at the decision he has 
arrived at in regard to the recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee. 


I think the right hon. Gentleman has ' 
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missed a very valuable and, perhaps, 
unique opportunity of settling these 
questions once and for all. If he had 
adopted the Report of the Committee he 
would have entirely settled all the 
dissatisfaction which has been seething 
around the Army Medical Department 
for years—dissatisfaction arising from 
the unsettled state in which medical 
officers have been left, and from the 
condition of perpetual change to which 
they are subjected. One reason why the 
right hon. Gentleman was unable to 
adopt the Report was the expense it 
would have involved. He has stated 
that that expense would be £100,000 a 
year. I should have thought that a 
heavy estimate; but, of course, I must 
admit that on a question of. this sort he 
is better informed than I. I think it 
unfortunate that he could not have put 
anend to the perpetual changes in the 
duties of the Army Medical Officers, and 
that he has been unable to sze his 
way to make some return to the 
old regimental system with the 
destruction of which has disappeared 
so much of the domestic comfort, peace, 
and happiness of the Army Medical 
Officers. I think it also a pity that he 
could not have consented to proposals 
which would cost nothing. It is a com- 
mon thing to say that doctorsin these 
days do not want titles. Thatis all very 
well for civilians, but in military life 
there are a great many questions such as 
that of the choice of quarters in which 
some kind of rank is absolutely neces- 
sary. The Army Medical Department, 
by a very large majority, have said that 
they want some kind of compound title. 
I know that afew of the old military 
officers do not desire to have such a title, 
but they have had no experience of the 
rank-and-file life of the doctor of to-day. 
I do not know why the Government 
should be so much afraid of giving some 
kind of title to the doctor if he wants it 
—it cannot do them any harm, and it 
may do him some good. You have some- 
thing of the kind in the title of surgeon 
general and surgeon major. I do not. 
know why, when the medical officers want 
these titles, they cannot havethem. Two 
or three countries have already adopted 
them—notably America—and I think 
that feeling in France is now tending 
in that direction. In America the 
system works uncommonly well, and 
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has placed the Army Medical Depart- 
ment on a firm and satisfactory basis. 
{1 am afraid there is still too much 
jealousy on the part of the combatant 
branch of the Service towards doctors. 
The hostility of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s advisers to the Medical Department 
seems to be so great that I believe he 
has not ventured to place on the Table 
the evidence on which the Report of 
the Committee was based. 

*(7.28.) Mr. E.STANHOPE: I think 
it better that I should reserve my 
remarks until the hon. Gentleman raises 
the question in Committee. I may, 
however, just refer to one point. He 
says I have not put the evidence on the 
Table. Anyone can have the evidence, 
and I believe the hon. Member himself 
has got it ; but I did not think it neces- 
sary to put the House to the expense of 

rinting it. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON : The right hon. 
Gentleman has kindly given me the 
evidence, but it has been given to me in 
strict confidence. The information on 
which my remarks were based was 
derived from other sources. 

(7.29.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
think my hon. Friend has been well 
advised in treating us to this preliminary 
skirmish, and I trust that when we cume 
to the main battle we shall hear the 
right hon. Gentleman’s views about the 
Report. I suppose my hon. Friend will 
move the reduction of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s salary, because the right 
hon. Gentleman himself is responsible 
for what has occurred. It seems to me 
quite plain that the medical officers are 
unjustly used, inasmuch as they have a 
longer time of foreign service than 
military officers, and are obliged to have 
a greater amount of sick leave. As the 
result of that you have got no efficiency 
in the Medical Service ; asa result you 
have the mortality among the medical 
officers 33 per cent. higher than among 
other officers, a result, I think, very 
serious. It arises from not giving these 
officers the same leave, and from giving 
them longer foreign service than other 
officers, and so you are killing off your 
medical officers ‘at the rate of a third 
more than others. Surely it is time 
this loss of life should cease. With the 
other matter to which I wish to allude, 
there is no doubt sentiment associated, 
though it is not thatentirely. The right 
Dr. Farquharson 
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hon. Gentleman has abolished relative 
rank and has degraded the position of 


medical officers in the Army. This ig 
not merely a sentimental grievance, 
because when you abolish relative rank 
you abolish certain privileges and advan- 
tages that attended that rank in quarters, 
Perhaps if we give him sufficient evidence 
the right hon. Gentleman may be induced 
to change his mind if it is desired, and 
that medical officers do desire it is un- 
questioned. In the Departmental Com- 
mittee of eight there were five of them 
in favour of granting the rank, only one 
medical expert being on the other side 
with the hon. Member for North Isling- 
ton (Mr. Bartley), and a gallant Admiral. 
If there is no such desire in the Navy 
that is no reason why it should not exist 
in the Army. I hope we shall be able 
to get something more satisfactory from 
the right hon. Gentleman. We have got 
this Committee, and witnesses have proved 
to the hilt all the statements of: my hon. 
Friend ; the Committee have reported in 
our favour, and still the right hon. 
Gentleman persists in his course. We 
shall want good reasons why he does this. 
You will not get the same class of men 
as heretofore ; you will have the Service 
boycotted by the profession ; you will 
only get the riff-raff of the profession to 
enter the Army Medical Service. I trast 
the right hon. Gentleman may be induced 
to re-consider his position and not persist 
in defiance of the feeling of the pro- 
fession. 

(7.32.) Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): 
I am well aware that discussion at 
this moment is deprecated ‘by the Front 
Bench; and I will occupy only a few 
moments on a subject to which I would 
direct the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion, and perhaps he will give some reply 
when the particular Vote comes on in 
Committee. I refer to the rations 
allowed to the private soldier. On join- 
ing the Service the recruit is informed 
that his rations will be provided free, 
but he soon discovers that his free 
rations are limited to one pound of 
bread and three-quarters of a pound— 
which is, practically, half a pound—of 
meat a day. Now, the work of a private 
soldier in a cavalry regiment is severe. 
He is up at half-past 5 in the morning, 
and with stable work, dull gymnasium, 
and school, there is an amount of work 
for which the rations supplied are quite 
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insufficient. It may be as I have asid, 


heard it said before, that the rations a- 


soldier gets are more than, as a rule, the 
agricultural labourer gets ; and to a cer- 
tain extent that is true, but the agri- 
cultural labourers gets quantity if he 
does not get quality. Bacon and bread, 
it may be said, he gets to any quantity 
he requires. But the soldier does not 
get sufficient for the work he has to do. 
A recruit in good working condition, by 
the time he has had his breakfast and his 
dinner, has got through his rations, and 
so has nothing to eat from 2 o'clock in 
the day until 7.30 the next morning. 
The result is, he goes t> the canteen and 
fills himself with indifferent beer ; 
presently he gets drunk, is put into the 
guard-room, and returned inefficient 
for a certain number of days. I 
commend this to the notice of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite anxious to en- 
courage temperance—that the best 
way to decrease drinking among the 
soldiers is to feed them better, and, in 
the end, you will find it cheaper. You 
have now, while you halfstarveasoldier, to 
offer every inducement to recruits in the 
way. of bounty, pay, and pensions ; but 
make the men more comfortable, and you 
will find the aggregate cost will be less. 
Iam the more tempted to bring this 
matter under the notice of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because since he has been 
in office the right hon. Gentleman has 
done his best to improve the position and 
to add to the comfort of the private 
soldier. 

(7.35.) Mr. MAC NEILIs(Donegal, S.): 
Perhaps I may offer the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman a statement of a Minister that 
has some bearing on the point he has 
raised. The British soldier is underfed, 
according to the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, and may be that is so, for I may 
remind him that it is considered necessary 
to increase his rations when he is en- 
gaged in battering down the houses of the 
[rish tenantry. Here is a question that 
was put to the Secretary for War by the 
Tory Member fur East Autrim (Captain 
MCalmont) on May 17 last ‘year, 
whether he (the Secretary for War) 
would be prepared to sanction the 
granting of special allowances to the 
troops. employed for months in aid 
of the Civil .Power in the County of 
Donegal. This is the answer of the 
Financial Secretary — 
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“The troops in question have had an addi+ 
tional meat ration. No further special allow- 
ance is contemplated.” 

It seems, therefore, that the claim to addi- 
tional rations is admitted when the troops 
are engaged upon the duty of stirring up 
civil strife. But I will defer more 
specific remarks upon this point until 
we reach the Vote in Committee. What 
I now wish to do is to turn attention to the 
position and status of Army Chaplains; 
and though, through being away, I have 
not bsen able to give notice of my 
intention, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite will have had some intimation 
that the matter would be raised from the 
questions I have on previous occasions 
addressed to him. I have pointed out 
how a great diminution of expenditure 
would be effected by giving to the paro- 
chial clergy, both here and in Ireland, 
some small addition to their incomes if 
they undertake the spiritual care of 
soldiers in their parish. If he ‘has 
studied the question the right hon. 
Gentleman will recollect that Army 
Chaplains for home camps and garrisons 
are comparatively a new invention. The 
institution of Army Chaplains was for the 
purpos? of providing for soldiers going 
abroad that spiritual advice which other- 
wise they might be unable to have. But 
the system has been developed, and 
we now have Army Chaplains at 
home. I believe there are 88 
Army Chaplaincies on the  Esti- 
mates now; and my suggestion is 
that these Army Chaplains should— 
having regard, of course, to vested 
interests—be superseded by parochial 
clergy wherever the latter are ready and 
willing to do duty. By'this means you 
will effect an enormous saving in ex- 
penditure under this head. Moreover, 
as I am informed by officers, and I can 
well understand that it should be so, 
soldiers will derive more advantage from 
the ministrations of the local clergy than 
from the official Chaplains, who have, 
more or less, the status of officers, and 
between whom and the men there can- 
not bs that easy, respectful familiarity 
which should exist between a pastor and 
his flock. I speak in the interest of a 
body of men with whom personally, per- 
haps, I have little favour, but whom I 
respect and esteem—the Irish Protestant 
clergy. The right hon. Gentleman will 
remember that, as. regards the Catholic 
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clergy, the Bishops declined to entertain 
the idea. Ona former occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman said that if I could 
show him that, in my view, I had 
the approval of the heads of the Estab- 
lished Church he would _ consider 
whether he could not make this arrange- 
ment for Army Chaplaincies at, of course, 
a reduced expenditure, availing him- 
self of the services of the parochial 
clergy of the Church of Ireland. Iam 
now happy to tell him that, having 
met the Archbishop of Dublin, his 
Grace, in the course of conversation, said 
that he also had had his attention 
directed to this subject and that he 
cordially approved of the proposal. His 
Grace is, as the right hon. Gentleman 
knows, a temporal Peer, and he said he 
would do his best by his influence in 
another place to facilitate any efforts 
here. Without going into particulars, I 
may state that out of these 88 chaplain- 
cies I have mentioned, and which entail 
an expenditure of £57,000 a year, there 
are eight in Ireland costing £9,500 a 
year. They have large pay and retiring 
allowances. The Irish clergy now in 
possession of cures would do the work of 
these chaplains, and consider them- 
selves well paid for £2,000 a year. 
It happens that all the stations to which 
these eight chaplains are appointed are 
in the diocese of Dublin, and under the 
jurisdiction of the Prelat2 whose sanction 
I have referred to. Of all persons in 
Ireland the clergy, who are supporters 
of the present Administration, leastdeserve 
to suffer under any sense of wrong from 
the action of the present Government. 
It is strange that they should find an 
advocate in a political opponent like my- 
self ; but I have the greater pleasure in 
supporting their case, because the two 
Members who may be considered as 
specially representatives of their interests 
—the two Membersfor Dublin University, 
—owing to their position on the Treasury 

ench,are deb:rred from taking action. It 
is a question of long standing. It was 
brought before the present Attorney 
General for Ireland by his constituents 
in the University, and it was threatened 
that if he would not give a pledge to 
look after the interests of the Protestant 
clergy they would start a candidate of their 
own against the Government candidate. 
On July 2, 1887, a letter was addressed 
to the present Attorney General for 

Mr. Mac Neill 
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Ireland by one of his constituents, in which 
it was remarked that up to that time 
their Representative had done nothing 
for the Irish clergy who elected him— 
too busy, I suppose, in: preparing legal 
answers for his chief—and that this 
would be a proper subject for comment 
at the next Election. On the same day 
the right hon. Gentleman replied, 
saying he would give immediate at- 
tention to the questions referred to if 
elected ; and, though he could not hope 
to have much influence, such as he had 
should be exercised. Has he exercised 
any influence? Is it not a deplorable 
position for the Irish clergy when they 
have to accept aid, willingly given, from 
a political opponent? I certainly think 
Trinity College, Dublin, has a strong 
claim upon the Government. They 
should recollect that two-thirds of the 
electorate are members of the Irish 
Church, and that they provide a ready 
means by which the Government are 
supplied with a constant succession of 
Law Officers in this House. I may ask, 
I think, for the redemption of the pledge, 
that if I can show the consent and 
approval of the heads of the Church, my 
proposition should be favourably con- 
sidered. I have that approval. I can 
show that there would be a saving of 
some £6,000 a year, that a material 
benefit would be conferred on the clergy, 
and that the change would be in accord- 
ance with a strong feeling in the Army. 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: My right hon. 
Friend cannot respond now, he having 
exhausted his right to speak, but he will 
refer to this question when the Vote is 
reached in Committee. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 1890-91. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
1. 153,483, Number of Land Forces. 


*Mr. E.STANHOPE: Before beginning 
the statement which it is my duty to lay 
before the Committee I wish to acknow- 
ledge the kindness of one or two of my 
hon. Friends who have abstained from 
moving the Motion they intended to 
move on going into Committee. One 
particular case to which I wish to refer 
is that of the hon. Member for Barrow, 
because the subject which he desires to 
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bring forward is one of extreme impor- 
tance. He desires to invite attention to 
the best means of promoting temper- 
ance in the Army. I confess I feel very 
strongly on the question, and I think 
the Committee will be anxious to co- 
operate in the object the hon. Member 
has in view. In deference to the desire 
that we should be allowed to go into 
Committee he has now refrained from 
bringing this Motion forward; but I 
earnestly hope that he will take an early 
opportunity of doing so, perhaps when 
the Bill for providing new barracks for 
the troops is before the House. And I 
might here mention that in the scheme 
for re-building the barracks one end we 
have had in view is that of promoting 
temperance in the Army. My hon. 
Friend may therefore rest assured when 
the time comes for him to bring forward 
the question that he will meet with a 
sympathetic reception at my hands, and 
he will learn the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the object 
he has in view. I will now, with the 
permission of the Committee, give some 
further account of our progress in the 
organisation and re-armament of the 
military forces of the country; and if, 
in doing so, it is necessary to go again 
over some of the ground traversed last 
year, it will be understood that my object 
is to enable a comparison to be made 
between the expectations then held out 
and the results which have been attained. 
And, again, I must repudiate the doctrine 
of those who seem to think that, if only 
the Government will at once spend a 
large enough sum of money, our defen- 
sive position can be made perfect. Our 
view is altogether different. Without 
hesitating to ask for increased grants 
where the necessity is proved, we, 
nevertheless, believe that it is to im- 
provements in organisation that we 
mainly owe the great advance in prepara- 
tion which has recently taken place, and 
it is to the same means that we must 
undoubtedly look to perfect our schemes 
of defence. Nor, on the other hand, 
while the re-armament of our troops and 
of our fortresses is going on, is it 
possible to look forward to the proba- 
bility of any considerable reduction of 
expenditure. Every item of expenditure, 
to which attention was called during 
the investigation of the Committee on 
the Army Estimates, has been most 
VOL. CCCXLIT. [rumep sertes.] 
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carefully scrutinised ; and the establish- 
ment for the present year, upon which 
the amount of the Estimates so largely 
depends, is the least which any Govern- 
ment, bearing in mind its responsibilities 
in colonial stations, and the necessity of 
furnishing drafts of mature men for 
India, would feel justified at present in 
proposing. And here TI would also ven- 
ture to say when it is urged that we, 
with our small Army, ought easily to 
attain to a rapidity and simplicity of 
mobilisation, which in some foreign 
countries is accomplished for much larger 
forces, that it is not possible to institute 
a fair comparison in respect of the diffi- 
culty of the two operations. If we were 
dealing with a totally new situation, 
when any mode of enlistment, or of dis- 
tribution of our forces was open to us, 
the cas? would be simple. But the 
double function of our Regular Army in 
having to supply the large annual de- 
mands for India and the Colonies while 
acting as our primary defensive force at 
home, the uncertainties of the system 
of voluntary enlistment, the distribution 
of our troops—necessary for civil pur- 
poses, and in the existing position of our 
barracks, but ill-adapted for rapid concen- 
tration—and the peculiar constitution of 
our Auxiliary Forces, necessarily makes 
the task of arranging in all its de- 
tails a system for the sudden mobi- 
lisation of our whole defensive strength 
a complicated and a serious one. 
The plan on which we are generally 
proceeding is that indicated by me last 
year. It was the result of the fullest 
consideration by my present military 
advisers, and also of the opinions and 
criticisms which we obtained from other 
responsible officers hardly less eminent 
in their profession. I am satisfied that 
the reception it obtained last year 
fully justified us in assuming that upon 
the lines then explained we might safely 
proceed with general approval. To work- 
ing it out in all its details both Lord 
Wolseley and Sir Redvers Buller have 
given theclosestattention underthe super- 
vision of his Royal Highnessthe Comman- 
der-in-Chief, and the result is that very 
great progress has been made. This 
plan, of course, assumed that our defen- 
sive forces had two main objects to 
provide for—first, the land defences of all 
our ports and coaling stations—a task 
greater in magnitude and importance 
2F 
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than any of a similar character under- 
taken by any European Power; and, 
secondly, the mobilisation of all our 
remaining land forces of all descriptions 
in such a way as tofurnish a field army 
for the first line of defence, and a great 
Volunteer army occupying certain strong 
defensive positions in the second line. 
Every one of the steps necessary for 
carrying out, such a programme with the 
least possible delay ought to besettled and 
worked out beforehand. And, indeed, I 
now hold in my hand three confidential 
tables of no little interest. The first 
shows the place to which every unit of 
our defensive forces is assigned in the 
event of sudden emergency. The second 
shows every order which would have 
to be given at headquarters or by officers 
in local command in the same event and 
the degree of preparation made for 
carrying it out; and the third contains 
all the regulations for mobilisation in full 
detail. I do not pretend that every point in 
it is settled ; nor, in these days of con- 
stant advance in organisation, in tactics, 
and in equipment, ought it ever to be 
allowed to escape constant and minute 
revision. It is, of course, a paper or- 
ganisation, and no paper organisation can 
really be pronounced satisfactory until it 
has been tested. But in this country a 
general test of all our arrangements 
would not only be most costly, but would 
also be felt as a disturbance in all 
branches of our national life, quite out of 
proportion to the advantages to be de- 
rived from it. The whole scheme is, 


however, based upon decentralisation, 


and upon requiring as little as possible 
from headquarters at the moment of 
emergency. Much responsibility is 
therefore transferred to the commanders 
of local units, and the confusion which 
would inevitably have resulted under our 
old system of centralisation is already to 
a large extent got rid of. The fact is that 
the primary condition of an effective and 
rapid mobilisation is decentralisation, and 
in no respect is this more essential than 
in that of, stores. The preparations 
under this head are not as yet complete, 
but much has already been done to re- 
lieve the block formerly existing at 
Woolwich. At present, for instance, 
Aldershot is provided, with every article 
of equipment necessary for the force 
there, marked to the corps to which it is 
assigned.. Some of the other principal 
iia E. Stanhope <i Nine 
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Chatham, and in other places are also 
practically complete, and I have every 
reason to know that the work elsewhere 
will be rapidly advanced during the 
year. Putting-aside questions of arma- 
ment, with which I propose to deal 
separately, the preparations for carrying 
out the defence of our ports and coaling 
stations at home and abroad are in a very 
advanced condition. The state of the 
submarine mining defence is very satis- 
factory. I stated last year that the 
military ports at home and abroad are 
now all provided with the necessary 
buildings and stores, and, I might add, 
with the requisite force of submarine 
miners. With two or three exceptions 
only, the same may now be said of all 
the coaling stations and commercial 
ports, and every year’s training and 
experience will add to the rapidity with 
which the complete system of mine 
defence can in each case be laid down. 
The garrisons required for all these places 
amount to no fewer than 125,000 men, 
besides the native levies, which, where 
practicable, we are raising, or have raised, 
at certain foreign stations. It is hoped 
that some of our modern inventions— 
such as the position finder, which is now 
in use in many places—will enable this 
number to be reduced. But the detailed 
garrison required for every place is 
arranged, and at certain foreign ports, 
where considerations of health or other 
reasons of public policy have prevented 
the full garrison from being always main- 
tained in peace time, arrangements are in 
progress for the instant despatch at, any 
moment of the necessary reinforce- 
ments, After providing for these neces- 
sary garrisons the whole remaining 
forces of the country are organised in 
the two lines of defence to which refer- 
ence has already been made. The first 
line of defence, consisting of Regular 
troops and some battalions of Militia, not 
required for garrisons, constitutes a 
field army divided into three Army Corps, 
including some 110,000 men. For this 
army there is an ample proportion of 
Artillery and of cavalry and of other 
arms of the Service genera!ly, with the 
exception of certain small units pur- 
posely left to be organised on mobilisa- 
tion. The places of concentration for 
every unit are laid down, as well 
as the stations from. which they 
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are to draw every portion of their 
equipment. By this means the com- 
manding officers of the different units 
will now know what there is ready for 
them in the event of rapid mobilisation, 
and where and how to get it without 
reference to headquarters. Until certain 
new storehouses, however, of which 
mention has been made, are complete, 
some of these stores cannot yet 
be said to be in the most con- 
venient positions. The Committee will 
be pleased, and possibly surprised, to 
hear that the necessary equipments, such 
as harness, saddlery, vehicles, and camp 
equipment for all this force are in exist- 
ence, with the exception of a few articles 
which we are certain of obtaining very 
rapidly. The places of concentration are 
so arranged as to be in every case in the 
neighbourhood of an important railway 
station, so that any portion of the force 
can be transferred at short notice to the 
threatened point. And, lastly, a list of 
all the officers required for the commands 
and staff posts is being prepared, and will 
be annually revised. The composition of 
the whole of this field army has been laid 
down in detail. Its speedy mobilisation, 
of course, necessitates the calling out of 
the Army Reserve and of the Militia ; 
but it depends, also, as is the case in all 
foreign countries, upon the efficiency of 
our arrangements for requisitioning the 
additional horses that are necessary. 
Upon this subject, also, our position is 
far more satisfactory than it has ever 
been hitherto. Under the system estab- 
lished two years ago, we have now upon 
the register, as available immediately on 
the occurrence of an emergency, the full 
number of 14,000 horses, of which more 
than 3,000 are riding horses, broken to 
bit and bridle. ‘This is a most encour- 
aging result of the new system, which 
is being supported by an increasing 
number of horse-owners throughout the 
country,and | may mention specially many 
masters of foxhounds, to whom, as well 
as to other owners, our thanks are due. 
In addition to this number, the Remount 
Establishment, having now a thorough 
knowledge of the best sources of supply 
throughout the United Kingdom, would 
be able at very short notice, and by 
means of additional officers, to put in 
force the power of compu'sory requisi- 
tion with which the Government are now 
armed. The Remount Establishment, 
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under the able superintendence ° of 
General Ravenhill, has worked well in 
other respects also. Good reports reach 
us as to the horses supplied to the Army 
generally. Isaw the other day a state- 
ment in one of the daily papers, of which 
much has since been made, that we were 
short of the number provided in the 
Estimates by no fewer than 1,200 horses. 
I am glad to say that that was an entire 
error. With the exception of one regi- 
ment, which was not ready to receive the 
80 horses which could easily have been 
provided for it, the Army was at that 
time complete up to its establishment, the 
ages of the horses being also satisfactory. 
The second line of defence will be occu- 
pied solely by Volunteers. To this 
purpose, after providing for the necessi- 
ties of purely local defence, we are 
able to assign at least 18 brigades of 
infantry and 268 guns. It may be said 
that this force is not sufficiently mobile 
to constitute a really efficient field army ; 
to which it may be answered that it is 
not so intended, and that it may be 
doubtful whether with the comparatively 
small amount of time which the mass of 
our Volunteers (and the officers, perhaps, 
in particular) are able to give to their 
work it would be possible to organise 
them in the first instance as a field army. 
But for the purpose for which they are 
intended they are admirably suited and 
can be most readily utilised ; and the 
prospect of filling, as every Volunteer 
now does, a definite place side by side 
with the Regular Army in the general 
scheme of defence has undoubtedly exer- 
cised a salutary influence on all branches 
of the force. The place of concentration 
for each brigade and battery is fixed, and 
provision is being made for their receiving 
on arrival at it all such necessaries as 
tents, waterproof sheets, and entrenching 
tools. For the concentration of these 
forces, and for many purposes connected 
with mobilisation, it is obvious that much 
must depend upon the speedy organisa- 
tion of civil transport. This work has 
been thoroughly taken in hand, and there 
appears to be no doubt that arrangements 
can be made for sufficient preparation 
beforehand to enable ample transport to 
be ready at short notice. It is well- 
known that these points of concentration 
have been most carefully selected at the 
places most likely to be threatened, not 
only on the chalk range between London 
2F 2 
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and the sea, but also at other important 
places. Most of the field work at these 
points is left to be rapidly carried out 
when emergency arises. 
cases the actual contracts will be prepared 
and arranged for. Bui it is only ina few 
stations of primary importance that any 
works have been undertaken, and even 
upon these the expenditure will be in- 
considerable. It is mainly directed to 
providing the store-houses from which 
have to be drawn without a day’s delay 
certain essential articles. With two ex- 
ceptions, all these necessary sites have 


been purchased, and in one or two cases | 


reservation rights to prevent building on 
points of primary importance have been 
secured. The formation of our second 
line of defence may, therefore, I think, 
be fairly said to have made very sub- 
stantial progress during the year. The 
success of the 19 Volunteer brigade 
camps has been one of the most satis- 
factory features of the year. The 
brigadiers, who deserve much public re- 
cognition for their zeal, patience, and 
discretion, appear to have been well 
seconded in almost all cases by the com- 
manding officers. A highly satisfactory 
spirit of emulation has been aroused 
between commanding officers, and the 
assembly of the corps in large numbers 
under proper supervision and under 
military discipline has been popular with 
the force and productive of much public 
advantage. The experience gained 
will be valuable in the event of emer- 
gency, and nothing connected with the 
experiments was more satisfactory than 
the way in which in some cases the 
whole arrangements were planned and 
carried out without any assistance from 
officers of the Regular Army. Nearly 
39,000 Volunteers, out of a total of 
100,000 who went into camp, were 
present under the new brigade organi- 
sation. I am afraid of trespassing 
unduly on the time of the Committee, 
or I would gladly read some portion of 
the Report of general officers upon the 
results of this experiment. At head- 
quarters, too, a good deal has been learnt 
from it, and one or two mistakes dis- 
covered last year will be remedied. The 
success of these brigades is now suffici- 
ently assured to induce me to divide 
several of those which are at the present 
time composed of too many battalions. 
It also gives me great pleasure to say 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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that the state of the newly-formed 
Volunteer batteries of position is most 
creditable to all concerned. Officers and 
men alike show great zeal in the 
development of this important branch of 
| the Service, and arrangements are there- 
fore now being made to issue guns to 12 
| more batteries. We shall then have no 
| fewer than 316 guns manned by Volun- 
teer Artillery. We propose to relieve all 
these batteries of the cost of the necessary 
harness ; and in order still further to pro- 
mote their efficiency the permanent staff 
sergeants of all Volunteer (as well as of 
Militia) Artillery, some of whom have 
been long absent from the work of the 
Royal Artillery, will be required to 
undergo a further course of instruction 
at Woolwich. I think, therefore, the 
Committee will see that much has been 
done to advance the re-organisation of 
the Volunteer Force. A good deal of 
money has been spent, even in the 
present year, and I certainly do feel hurt 
that those who represent the Volunteers 
in this House should have taken this 
opportunity of passing a vote of censure 
upon myself. I know that I have done 
a great deal more for the Volunteers than 
was ever done by any previous Secretary 
of State for War. I know that I have 
added to the Volunteer Vote in a manner 
far in excess of what has been done, or is 
likely to be done, in anything like the 
same time. I believe that at the present 
moment the Volunteer Force is more 
ready and able to perform its duties than 
at any period since its first establishment. 
I confess, therefore, I was not prepared 
to find hon. Members who were con- 
nected with the Volunteer Force assist- 
ing in any way what was obviously a 
Party manoeuvre. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: A 
Party manoeuvre ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes. I know 
the right hon. Gentleman did not take 
part in the Division ; but all the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues who did take 
part in the Division voted against the 
Government, although they well knew 
that after the Division in the late Parlia- 
ment, when the right hon. Gentleman was 
placed ina minority, nothing was done, 
and that the present Government had 
the inheritance of that vote, and in con 
sequence added £160,000 a year to the 
expenditure of the Volunteers. But 1 
will now pass from that matter and come 
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to one or two general questions. In one 
respect I am glad to be able to report a 
marked improvement in almost all 
branches of the Service. Shooting is 
better all round, and with the introduc- 
tion of the new rifle, almost without 
recoil, and of remarkable accuracy, yet 
better results ought to be obtained. In 
all branches special encouragements have 
been offered for good shooting, and in- 
creased opportunities of practice have 
been afforded, not only in individual, but 
also in field firing. In order to give the 
Committee some idea of this improve- 
ment which has resulted, I asked the 
Commandant of the School of Musketry 
at Hythe to make a table, comparing the 
results of the last three years, Speaking, 
first, of the Regular Infantry, he reports 
to me that the figures show a very great 
improvement all round since 1887. The 
percentage of marksmen has nearly 
doubled, while that of third-class shots 
has diminished in the same proportion. 
In the Cavalry, the improvement is 
described as “considerable.” No regi- 
ment is now rated as bad, and the propor- 
tion of third-class shots has been reduced 
by 10 per cent. The shooting of the 
Militia shows a great advance. Whereas, 
in 1887, only 17 battalions were classed 
as “very good,” no less than 66 are so 
described in 1889. The percentage of 
third-class shots has fallen from 38 to 
26. With the increased training in 
musketry now to bz given, we may 
expect to see a vast improvement on 
these figures. Until quite recently, 
target practice has been very seriously 
neglected in the Yeomanry. Steps, how- 
ever, have recently been taken to intro- 
duce a uniform course, and to offer special 
inducements, and the progress made is 
described as “fairly satisfactory.” In 
the case of the Volunteers, it is much 
more difficult to make a comparison 
with former years, becaus2 until 1888 
no returns were rendered to the School 
of Musketry. The performances of that 
year are described as “fairly sitisfactory,” 
in comparison with that of the Regular 
Army. The percentage of third-class 
shots is now very small indeed, and the 
increase of marksmen and first-class 
shots is considerable. Regulations as to 
the issue ofammunition have recently been 
made, with the view of securing that it is 
devoted to its legitimate purpose of im- 
proving the general shooting of the’ 
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whole force. In order further to improve 
the shooting of the Volunteers, 
additional Inspectors of Musketry have 
been appointed, and a special course has 
been held at Hythe to enable Volunteer 
officers to qualify as musketry instruc- 
tors. The 70 officers who attended 
showed the greatest zeal, and 87 per cent. 
of them obtained certificates. Itis right 
also to mention that Colonel Tongue and 
his entire staff, in a most public-spirited 
manner, gave up their Christmas holidays 
to help in this most laudable object. I 
promised last year to consider further 
the possibility of calling out for training: 
some portion of the Reserve. The. 
difficulties in the way of doing so are, no. 
doubt, very grave. Ifthe feeling on the- 
part of employers against employing: 
Reserve men, which at one time 
threatened to be serious, were to be. 
aroused by any step which withdrew 
the men from their ordinary work, the 
very existence of an Army Reserve 
might b2 endangered. And we had full 
warning from many large employers of 
labour that any system of regular annual 
training would compel them to disccn- 
tinue the employment of Reserve men. 
On the other hand, the necessity of giy- 
ing additional training in some form hag 
been greatly increased and intensified by 
the introduction of the magazine rifle. It 
would be highly inconvenient, not to say 
dangerous, if, upon a sudden mobilisa- 
tion, men were recalled to their regiments. 
without any knowledge of how to handle: 
the new weapon. Accordingly, we have 
determined to take a tentative step this. 
year in this direction, and provision has. 
been made in the Estimates for the pur- 
pose. By issuing a certain number of 
magazine rifles to all parts of the country 
we shall be enabled to secure that alk 
men of the infantry passing intothe Army 
Reserve this year will have learnt the new 
drill, and we propose to call upon men 
of the Infantry who passed into the 
Reserve last year to take steps to acquire 
similar knowledge. But, in doing so, 
we propose to establish an elastic system, 
capable of modification, to meet the 
requirements of employers and employed 
in all parts of the country. The mini- 
mum time which is thought to be 
required is four whole days, but, when 
convenient, the drill can be gone through 





in eight half or even 16 quarter days. 
Every man will be allowed to choose the ; 
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time of year most convenient to his em- 
ployment, and to drill at the nearest 
dep6t, centre, or other convenient place, 
and he will, of course, be paid for the 
days which he gives up to drill, besides 
the usual travelling allowances. It may 
even be possible, in the event of a large 
number of men being in the employment 
of one firm, to minimise the incon- 
venience by sending instructors to train 
the men in the vicinity of their work. 
Our great object will be to try and 
secure this amount of training without 
risking the loss of employment for any 
Reserve man. We are very hopeful 
that this experiment will, if successful, 
insure that a large proportion of the 
Reserve will, if suddenly called upon to 
take their place in the ranks, be 
thoroughly acquainted with the new 
drill; and I think the Committee 
will admit that if we attain that 
object we shall have done something 
very important and desirable for the 


defence of the country. The new 
organisation of the Army Service 
Corps appears to be working as 


smoothly as could be expected. A 
crucial re-organisation has been effected 
without the assistance of increased pen- 
sions or special retirements, and it is 
exceedingly satisfactory to find that 
never for years has such a desirable 
class of officers attempted to gain admis- 
sion to this branch of the Service, al- 
though the large number of officers still 
remaining on the old establishment 
enabled only a small proportion to be 
‘accepted. This re-organisation, for which 
credit is so largely due to the present 


Quartermaster General, Sir Redvers 
Buller, has rendered possible a 
general concentration of Staff duties, 
has undoubtedly led to a very 
considerable economy, and promises 


further results in the same direction. 
The Committee are aware that the con- 
dition of the Militia has occupied the 
close attention of the Government during 
the past year. A conference of com- 
manding officers of Militia, summoned by 
me, .brought to my notice many sug- 
gestions, and these have since been 
threshed out by a Committee, under 
the ‘presidency of Lord Harris, and 
amongst the many services rendered 
to the State by the late Under Secre- 
tary of State for War during his 
, term of office, none, I think, is more 
Mr. E. Stanhope 
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conspicuous than the compilation, with 
the assistance of his colleagues, of the 
‘admirable and exhaustive Report. re- 
cently presented te Parliament. [ 
saw the Committee described the 
other day as a Departmental Com- 
mittee. There never was one of which 
such a description was less accurate. 
Of the seven members, two only were 
connected with the War Office, one was 
an officer in the Army, and four were 
commanding officers in the Militia. It 
ought to receive, therefore, as it has re- 
ceived, the full confidence of the Militia. 
It is most satisfactory to find from that 
Report that there has been no deteriora- 
tion of late in the efficiency of the force 
generally, nor is there any ground for 
the fear ‘expressed that it has become 
less popular. The proposals made by. the 
Committee have been fully considered by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I should 
like to refer to several of them. Probably 
the most important of these -reeommen- 
dations refers to preliminary drill. Now 
the Committee, while pointing out that 
it was the general wish of commanding 
officers to revert to the old system of 
preliminary drill, decline to recommend 
it. Their proposal, which they stated 
would, toa large extent, accomplish all 
the suggestions or complaints that had 
been made, without injury to the depét 
system, was to increase the recruit 


training, part of the time being 
spent at the depdt and part at 
the battalion place of assembly. 


This has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and the recruit training will be 
increased by seven days, three being 
spent at the depédt. The musketry train- 
ing of the recruits will be carried out at 
the Militia headquarters. We have also 
been able to sanction in great part the 
proposals made for the better instruction 
‘f Militia officers, and for improving the 
efficiency of the non-commissioned ranks. 
We propose, further, in continuation of 
the policy hitherto pursued, to get rid of 
billeting wherever possible, and to issue 
tent boards in all cases where necessary. 
For all these provision has been made, 
and I have also been able to commence 
the issue of flannel shirts, in accordance 
with another recommendation of the 
Committee. A Memorandum will soon 
be issued, showing in further details the 
changes it is proposed to introduce. It 
will be seen from it that most of the 
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‘recommendations have been’ accepted, 
‘and I trust that the force generally will | 


acknowledge that we have dealt with 
them in no grudging spirit, and that even 
during the present year the changes 
made may increase its efficiency in all 
respects. I now come to the question of 
~warlike stores, and here I may say that 
‘the work thrown upon the Department 
at the present time is not only unpre- 
eedented in amount, but is unequalled 
by anything which has been done in 
other countries under like conditions, I 
do not allude only to the total amount of 
the orders for land and sea service which 
pass through the War Office, and which in 
1889-90, reached the value of 4} millions 
sterling, and though, no doubt, a large 
proportion was given out to contract, yet 
it will be remembered that the whole 
of the stores, whether coming from the 
Ordance factories or from private con- 
tract, have to be independently inspected 
and tested before being passed into the 
Service. Indeed, the new Naval 
programme and the great number of 
guns and rifles coming in for land service 
during the present year, in addition: to 
the large repayment demands from India 
and the Colonies (raising the total value 
of the stores to be inspected to 
£6,000,000), was likely to cause un ex- 
cessive strain on the inspection depart- 
ment, for which special provision has 
been made. The progress being made 
with the issue of heavy breech-loading 
guns can at last be spoken of with 
satisfaction. The first place is due to 
the Ordnance factories, which have, in 
the case of guns, been able to adhere to 
their promised dates of delivery, and 


’ who have just issued three 9.2in. guns 


for the new Naval programme, completed 
within six months of the passing of the 
ateel forgings—a highly satisfactory rate 
of production. The same praise for 
adherence to promises cannot be given 
to our contractors. In all cases, however, 
the increased: plant’ necessary for com- 
pleting heavy guns has been pushed 
forward, and the grounds for delay have 
diminished, and in the case of Sir J. 
Whitworth and Co.; in particular, a 
marked improvement in the rapidity of 
production has taken place during the 
year. The result has been that we have 
been able to issue a large number of 
heavy guns. ‘In the course of my speech 
last year I said that we hoped to receive 
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79 guns over 6in. in diameter during the 
period ending December 31, 1889.' As 
a matter of fact, we have received only 
67, though the Ordnance factories ex- 
ceeded the number expected from them. 
But compare these figures with those 
of 1884-5. In that year the whole 
number of breech-loading guns over 6in. 
in diameter, either for land or sea service, 
was six, and one only was a 12in. gun. 
Since then the War Office called to its 
assistance some of the great manufactur- 
ing firms in this country, and in 1889 
there were delivered from all sources, 
for naval and military purposes, 448 
breech-loading guns, ranging in calibre 
from 4in. to 16°25in., besides machine 
and quick firing guns of various sizes to 
the number of between 400 and 500. 
The improvement in trade and the strikes 
which have taken place in various 
quarters tend to delay the delivery of 
some of our material; but we expect 
during the present year to obtain a more 
rapid rate of delivery, especially of big 
guns. And though I have usually been 
cautious in accepting the estimates of 
time put before me, yet, if our anticipa- 
tions are realised (and the gradual 
removal of recent causes of delay enables 
me to speak with more confidence), we 
ought to be able to show the following 
results :—In the first place, at the present 
moment only one ship of the Royal Navy 
can be described as waiting for any 
portion of her armament. All the other 
new ships, some of which have recently 
come forward before the date expected, 
have now been completely armed. And 
we have already proved and passed some 
of the guns for the new programme. 
The exception is Her Majesty’s ‘ship 
Sanspareil, in which case the delay is 
due to the transfer of one’ of her 
110}-ton guns to the Victoria, “in 
consequence of the rejection of one of 
the guns from the latter ship, and the 
consequent determination to strengthen 
the other guns of the same calibre. 
There can’ be no doubt that the tests to 
which all our guns are subjected are 
more severe than in foreign countries. 
Little ‘is ever: heard of any failures or 
accidents which take place abroad, 
while the smallest contre-temps—which 
must, in all conceivable circumstances, 
sometimes occur—is in this country 
reported and exaggerated. This, and 
the discussions which have taken place 
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in Parliament, have naturally led our 
responsible experts to impose and to 
enforce tests of exceptional severity ; and 
though no doubt delay is thereby 
caused, on the other hand the nature of 
the tests which every gun has to pass 
enables the War Department to place 
them on board ship after proof with an 
absolute confidence which has hitherto 
been fully justified. Secondly, the 
armament of the coaling-stations ought 
at last to be completed, with a few 
small exceptions. The long delayed 
guns for Singapore have all been 
despatched to their destination. Those 
for Hong Kong are now beginning to go 
out. The guns still required for Table 
Bay and Aden (at which places a portion 
of the armament is already mounted) 
should soon follow. The issue of the re- 
maining guns to Colombo, which begins 
almost immediately, will be completed 
during the year, and soon with the remain- 
ing coaling-stations. This portion of our 
armament is, therefore, drawing to a 
conclusion, Thirdly, we ought to 
receive, with few exceptions, all the guns 
ordered under the Imperial Defence Act 
for the re-armament with modern guns 
of our Imperial fortresses at home 
and abroad. This work is being pushed 
on in all directions; and _ though 
it would not be right for me to enter into 
particulars, much of it has been com- 
pleted. The Committee will recollect 
that this expenditure was authorised in 
the middle of 1888, and that three years 
was the time assigned for its completion. 
More than half the guns contained in 
this programme have actually been re- 
ceived within 18 months. The most rapid 
progress has been in the case of Ports- 
mouth, where the great part of the work 
undertaken has been already completed, 
and of Harwich. In Malta, Gibraltar, 
and the Thames, much work has been 
done ; and the emplacements having been 
generally completed, the next few months 
will see much more rapid progress in 
mounting heavy guns. I do not think I 
am going too far in claiming that this 
result is satisfactory, and all the more if 
it is, as it should be, practically completed 
within the time fixed (in spite of the 
great additional strain caused by the 
Naval Defence Act) ; and I may add also 
that it is being carried out within the 
Estimate originally made. The work of 
the Ordnance factories, to which allusion 
Mr. E. Stanhope 
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has already been made, will best be 
illustrated by the Report of the Director 
General, which will be circulated to hon, 
Members, and gives an account of work 
done in all Departments. Special atten- 
tion may be called to the steps taken for 
consolidating some of the services hither- 
to separately performed in different fac. 
tories at Woolwich, which ought to tend to 
economy andefficiency. The issue of the 
new magazine rifle commenced in Decem- 
ber last, and we have every reason to hope 
that during the present year all, or 
nearly all, the regular troops in this 
country and in India will have been 
supplied with this weapon. 

‘Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
During the financial year ? 

*Mr. EK. STANHOPE: Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
You said “the present year.” 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE : I meant the next 
financial year. 1t is being produced at two 
Government establishments and in the 
workshops of two contractors in London 
and in Birmingham; and from the 
moment of the adoption of the final 
pattern no hitch of any importance has 
occurred in manufacture. Greater diffi- 
culty has been experienced with the 
ammunition, as the absolute necessity of 
issuing a powder capable of withstanding 
any variations of climate has as yet pre- 
vented the adoption into the Service of 
any nitro-powder ; nor can any test except 
that of time finally decide this matter, 
as some foreign nations have found to 
their cost. The ammunition at present 
in use is filled with compressed pellets of 
black powder. But the smokeless 
powder now being issued for experiment 
is one which is believed to be superior to 
that in use elsewhere, and it has hitherto 
withstood the severe tests to which it 
has been exposed. Arrangements for 
its manufacture at Waltham are very 
nearly complete. In order to enable 
all the troops of the Regular Army to 
carry only one sort of ammunition, car- 
bines and machine guns of the same 
calibre are in process of manufacture. 
The re-armament of the Horse and Field 
Artillery is progressing favourably, and 
would have been nearly completed now 
except for a change in the pattern of the 
carriage. But in afew months’ time the 
whole of the service batteries.on the home 
establishment, and three of the depdts, 
will be armed with the new 12-pounder 
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gun, leaving the 13-pounder in the hands 
of three depét batteries only. Progress 
has been made in the manufacture of the 
Brennan torpedo, and in preparing the 
necessary appliances for its use; and 
experience is proving that it constitutes 
amore formidable addition to our defence 
than could ever have been anticipated. 
In the Report of Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen’s Commission there is a recom- 
mendation that some safeguard should 
be provided against the possibility of an 
undue depletion of warlike stores at any 
time. Her Majesty’s Government have 
for some time had this matter under cun- 
sideration ; and although I am far from 
saying that the statement I am about to 
make fully satisfies all requirements, yet 
it will be admitted that it goes a con- 
siderable way towards doing so. The 
last completed store account is, of course, 
that for the year ending March 31, 1889. 
The statement giving approximately the 
valuation of the stock, which is inserted 
in the Appropriation Account, has been 
framed upon a new basis. Instead of the 
old principles of valuation, under which 
old stores always retained for account 
purposes the value at which they had 
been accepted, all warlike stores are now 
valued as serviceable,repairable, doubtful, 
and unserviceable. The result has been, of 
course, todiminish the total estimated value 


of stores already in stock, and the number | 
and value of the stores at the chief store | 
| coutrements were being carried out. 
| Generally speaking, the work is done in 


depéts have also been reduced by the 
decentralisation which has taken place, a 
certain fixed reserve being held at the 
points of concentration. I am able to 
certify that the result of an examination 
shows that the general stock of reserve 
stores was fairly maintained during that 
year. It is easy to show what has 
happened since, because in the year 1888 
the new form of Vote 12 was divided 
into two columns, the one showing the 
amount and value of the stores necessary 
for the annual maintenance of our stock, 
the other of the stores prepared for 
equipment and reserve, or, in other 
words, for addition to the stock. The 
amount taken for this purpose will be 
seen in the Votes, and after deducting 
the cost of annual maintenance and of 
unproductive expenditure the value of the 
amount estimated to be an addition to 
our stock is taken at £963,070 in 1889-90, 
and in 1890-91 at £1,249,242. My 
attention has been specially called to the 
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importance of establishing such a reserve 
of clothing as will enable the whole of 
our forces in the event of sudden 
mobilisation to receive certain necessary 
clothing, and of making provision also 
for the wear and tear of a campaign. 
After very careful consideration, and 
taking into account the great producing 
powers of the country, I have laid down 
the basis of this reserve, and provision 
is made upon that basis in the present 
Estimates for completing it in every 
respect. The Reports upon the clothing 
now issued to the various branches of 
the Service are satisfactory, and in the 
Reports received from commanding 
officers the proportion of serious com- 
plaints to the total number of Reports 
is small, and annually decreasing. 
Variousnew patterns are being introduced 
into the Service, with the object always 
in view of facilitating rapid mobilisation. 
And here I should like to say incidentally 
that every care has been taken to 
guard against the evils of sub- 
contracting as pointed out by the 
Committee on the Sweating System. 
All contracts of ready-made.clothing now 
contain a clause making it necessary for 
the contractor to post up in his factery 
the rates to be paid to his workpeople. 
And so also in the case of accoutrements 
the Director of Contracts has, during the 
past year, visited all the workshops in 
London where Army contracts for ac- 


factories, but when, to meet the conveni- 
ence of women workers, leave to employ 
home hands has been given, care is taken 
that regular wages are paid direct to the 
workpeople. I hope that the close watch 
which will continue to be kept will com- 
pletely prevent the probability of sweat- 
ing in connection with our contracts. 
And, lastly, we have examined also the 
question of providing reserves of food at 
certain fortresses which, in the event of 
a great naval war, might be deprived of 
their ordinary sources of supply, and we 
have made full provision for this purpose 
in all cases where present circumstances 
appear to render it a necessity. During 
the past year special attention has been. 
paid to the subject of rations. It will 
be recollected that an independent Com- 
mittee, appointed by me, reported that. 
the present meat ration, if properly 
managed, was suflicient, but recom- 
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mended an improvement in the bread 
ration. _This recommendation has been 
acted on, and the appointment of Inspec- 
tors of rations, specially trained in 
‘London, has proved of great value, espe- 
cially at the smaller stations, and has 
resulted in a similar improvement in the 
contract supplies. But I have also great 
confidence in the general interest in the 
subject which has been evoked among 
regimental officers. I have now only to 
ask pardon of the Committee for the 
length to which my remarks have ex- 
tended. There are many subjects which 
have been necessarily omitted or only 
lightly touched upon. But some evi- 
dence has been offered to show that 
there never was a time during peace, 
when in all departments of the Army 
greater attempts were being made to 
improve in efficiency and preparation ; 
and if it is not presumptuous in me to 
express an opinion, which has been 
formed from hearing the opinions of 
those best qualified to inform me upon 
the subject, not the least satisfactory or 
encouraging feature in the general re- 
view which is now submitted to the 
Committee, is the fact that, for some 
years past, the military efficiency of our 
officers has gone on steadily improving, 
and there is amongst them as keen a 
desire to learn and make themselves 
thoroughly qualified as prevails in any 
Army in the world. But something 
should be said also for the various 
departments of the War Office itself, 
which has been exposed to exceptional 
labour during the last few years ; and the 
time will come when the great advance 
which has recently been made in all our 
preparations will demonstrate that to 
them also no small share of the credit is 
to be attributed. 

(9.47.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I do not propose to attempt 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
over the very wide and interesting field 
which he has traversed, but, if he will 
permit me, I will congratulate him upon 
the singular mastery of his business 
which he has shown on this occasion, as 
he always does show. It is perfectly 
easy to follow and understand the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman, ‘but 
nevertheless I think it perfectly impos- 
sible under the -present system that 
anything like an adequate discussion can 
be taken on the matter laid before us. 

Mr. E. Stanhope 
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I cannot help thinking that the depar- 
ture from the old system was a mistake. 
A few years ago the Secretary of State 
for War made his statement upon the 
Army Estimates before the House went 
into Committec, and then ‘each branch 
of the service was intelligently and in- 
telligibly discussed on the Vote appro- 
priate to it, but early this evening we 
were told by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that it is absolutely necessary that 
the Vote for men and money should be 
taken to-night—that we must vote six 
millions sterling ‘to-night, and ~ that 
any discussion must take place subse- 
quently. Tomy lay mind that appears 
a very extraordinary proposition, because 
when we come to the Vote for stores or 
clothing, for instance, we shall be told it 
is perfectly useless to propose a reduction 
because the House has already passed the 
Vote which covers the pay of the officials, 
Now, I desire to make a few remarks 
upon some of the statements which: fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke about the 
system which is now being adopted for 
mobilising the forces, so as to have a first 
and then a second line of defence, but he 
admitted that this was a paper scheme at 
best, and that it was not intended by the 
Government to test it in any practical 
way, because the ‘testing would involve 
a very large expenditure of public money. 
Mr. Srannore: <Any general test.] 

ell, I suppose a test must be of some 
magnitude. But the French Adminis- 
tration did not think it was a waste of 
public money to mobilise their forces a few 
years ago in the Southern Departments, 
and anyone who watched the result of 
that experiment, who read the reports, 
and who took the trouble to inquire what 
was done in consequence of the mobilisa- 
tion, will see of what immense value 
some practical test upon a seale of some 
size has ina matter of thiskind. Let me 
remind the Committee that only a short 
time ago it was found that, not- 
withstanding the large sum spent upon 
sabres, many of them would not stand 
the test of practical warfare. In these 
Estimates there is an immense increase 
for inspection in’ connection with~ the 
stores. But the increase comes rather too 
late. Ifthe inspection had taken place 
some years ago you would not have had 
all these deplorable revelations to be 
ashamed of. And so it is with regard to 
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mobilisation; it would be very much 
better to spend perhaps a substantial 
sum of money in testing practically 


- your Mobilisation Scheme, so as to 


find whether it is anything -more 
than a mere paper scheme, than to 
wait until the hour of trial comes. I 
doubt very much whether, as a matter 
of fact, it is necessary to spend a very 
large amount upon mobilisation. The 
amount spent by the French was not 
very great at all compared with the 
Army expenditure. You have the 
means within the limits of the figures in 
these Estimates to economise the sum, 
-which will go a very considerable way 
‘towards paying the expenses of, at any 
rate, a limited test. I heard Lord 
Wolseley say, before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Civil Service Establishments, he 
-was satisfied that a very large amount of 
money was wasted every year in a need- 
less movement of troops—shifting them 
about from one town to another, and 
from one set of barracks to another. 
Why cannot you effect a substantial re- 
duction by diminishing the useless 
movement of troops, and spend the money 
upon a movement which need not last 
more than a week or a fortnight, but 
which will furnish a good test of the 
worth of your paper mobilisation? But 
there is another point of view from 
which I desire to look at these Estimates. 
We have been accustomed to see them 
submitted to the House under a very 
considerable number of heads. Last year 
they were submitted in 25 different 
Votes, then this year the number of 
Votes has been reduced to 13. Vote 1, 
for instance, covers general staff, regi- 
mental pay, and other charges. There 
was a separate Vote for the chaplains’ 
(department, a separate Vote for military 
prisons, a separate Vote for the Army 
Reserve, but now all these are lumped 
together in one huge sum. The first 
thing that occurs to me is that under 
the new system the Government will 
have the power to utilise the balances 
under one or more of the Votes I have 
mentioned by applying them to services 
to which, before this year, they could 
not have been applied. The First Lord of 
the Treasury undertook with regard to 
the Civil Services that there should be 
Ne-inerease in the free hand of the 
Government. I should like to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what he pro- 
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poses. to do. with regard: to. Vote 1; 
whether the old rule as to balances: will 
obtain? Whether the.control of Parlia- 
ment is not substantially affected by the 
alteration which has been introduced is 
a matter worthy of consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman. points out. in his 
Memorandum that the reduction in 
the number of Votes is made in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Estimates Committee of two years 
ago. The Committee recommended that 
the War Office and the. Admiralty 
should, in connection with the Treasury, 
submit schemes to the House. [Cries 
of “Oh!”} I was on the Committee 
and I remember the recommendation 
very well, but I don’t trust to my 
memory. I have refreshed it by refer- 
ence to the printed Report. It is true 
that certain of the schemes of Votes and 
Estimates have been referred to the 
Public Accounts Committee, but that 
Committee cannot deal with them in, at 
any rate, one aspect, and that is the 
Constitutional check which the House of 
Commons has, or is supposed to have, and 
ought to have, upon the sums which are 
appropriated for different branches of 
the public service. I think the control 
of Parliament is very materially affected 
by this unauthorised alteration in the 
mode in which the Estimates are pre- 
sented to the House. There ‘is another 
point on which I should like information. 
The Ordnance Factory services which 
have been separated from the other Army 
services are henceforth to be managed on 
commercial principles, but in the Esti- 
mates, as now presented, I find a number 
of different charges, all on account of the 
ordnance factories. Throughout the Esti- 
mates there are charges: which ought. to 
be put in the Ordnance Factory Vote, ~ 
and ought not to appear in these Ksti- 
mates at all. Again, there is the question 
of recruiting. Recruiting, however hope- 
ful the Inspector General may be for the 
pres2nt year, compared with past periods, 
is not all that the War Office may wish 
it to be. How does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman expect recruiting to be satisfac 
torily carried on when, in some respects 
at least, the treatment which the War 
Office gives to soldiers is so unfair, not 
to say cruel? I do not only refer to the 
very great distinction which is made 
between officers and men; all the world 
knows how marked that distinction is. 
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You have two men equally heroic going 
into the field. Both are shot. One is 
an officer, and the other a private soldier. 
The widow of the officer is placed on the 
Pension List, the widow of the soldier 
may go to the wash-tub or the work- 
hous2. But let us take the case of men 
who are not shot. I have in my hand 
the discharge documents of a man who 
served for over a quarter of a century, 
and he is now 82 years of age. He 
enlisted in the year 1824, and served 
for over 16 years without having the 
least thing recorded against him. He 
was eventually discharged with a good 
character ; but after he had served 16 
years he found himself in Canada, where 
some of his relatives had emigrated. 
He went to see them, and, unfortunately 
for himself, he had a certain amount 
of conviviality in their company. He 
drank excessively, and. was not fit 
to go back to barracks that day. On the 
following day, before he had recovered 
from the effects of the drink, the picket 
found him and brought him back to 
head quarters. What I have stated was 
the whole of his offence. He was 
charged and tried by Court Martial as for 
desertion—a technical offence under the 
regulations which at that time obtained. 
What was the result of his eonviction ! 
Why, although the man was only away 
from barracks for 22 hours, and never 
intended to run away, the sentence was 
forfeiture, not only of the claims of his 16 
years’ service, but of all future possible 
claims for reward or pension. The man 
served 10 years more, when he received 
his discharge with a parchment certificate 
declaring him to be of good character. 
He was discharged in Western Australia, 
where he has lived ever since. Although 
he received a good character on leaving 
the service, the punishment was strictly 
enforced and no pension was granted. 
He is now 82 years of age. The man 
never contemplated desertion at all, but 
had merely been out on a booze with some 
friends who were emigrating to Canada. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: What was the 
date of his final discharge ? 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I think it was 
in 1856, but I will pass the certificate 
over to the hon. Member. How can 
men be expected to join the service with 
such @ monument of injustice before 
them? I shall be glad to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman has to 

Mr. A. O'Connor 
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say with regard to the appropriation of 
these different Votes. 

*Sir W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, North. 
West): I desire to say a few words on. 
the most interesting statement we haye 
heard from my right hon. Friend. J 
must say I am surprised he did not 
mention the alteration made in the 
Estimates and tell us that there are four 
Votes now included in the first Vote, 
namely, General Staff Pay, Chaplains’ 
Department, Staff of Military Prisons, and 
Army Reserve Corps. It would be as 
much as we could do to discuss one of 
these Votes properly to-night. I ven- 
ture to hope, however, that we shall 
have ample opportunity later on of dis- 
cussing the questions which have been 
brought before us to-night. The first 
question which struck me was one with 
regard to our Army at home, in con- 
nection with our Army in India, and in 
the Colonies. My right hon. Friend 
stated clearly and explicitly the diffi- 
culty that we have in regard to this par- 
ticular question. He would not deny for 
a moment that we deplete our Army at 
home to keep up our Army in India, and 
he would not deny, he was pressed 
closely, that if we wish to send one Army 
Corps fully furnished and equipped into 
the field we shall have to send out some 
of our Army Reserves. I say that the first 
thing a nation like this ought to do, 
having regard to what other countries 
are doing, should be to dissever its 
battalions at home from those abroad 
—to relieve the Army at home of 
the task of having to fill up gaps in 
the Army in India. I have stated 
this over and over again, and am glad 
to see that some of the recommenda- 
tions that have been made in varions 
parts of the House have been embodied 
in the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for there is nothing more impor 
tant than that we should have an Army 
at home which is thoroughly efficient, 
and I have no hesitation in saying 
that at present that is not the case. 
What was the next thing the right hon. 
Gentleman stated? He said—and I was 
glad to hear it—that the stores have 
been decentralised, and that is a most 
important matter, and one deserving of 
every consideration. I noticed that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not say that 
there were sufficient stores for one Army 
Corps at Aldershot or elsewhere. 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I stated that we | 

had sufficient for the whole 120,000 | 
men. 

Siz W. BARTTELOT : We do not want 
to know what we have on paper, but we 
want to see at Aldershot a whole Army 
Corps fully equipped with its general 
officer in command, all its other officers 
and its stores. Until we see such an Army 
Corps the nation will not believe that we 
have got it. I was delighted to hear 
that the defences of our coaling stations 
are nearly complete. Thera was no- 
thing more damaging to Governments 
which preceded Her Majesty’s present 
advisers—I do not mean on one side of 
the House more than on the other—than 
the complaints which at one time used 
to be constantly made as to the defence- 
lessness of our coaling stations. My 
right hon. Friend said that there were 
125,000 men employed in our forts and 
coaling stations, but I suppose that 
includes Militia and Volunteers, and 
also native levies ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No: everything 
but native levies. 

*Sirk W. BARTTELOT: I am afraid 
that the proportion of regular troops 
employed at the coaling stations is very 
small. As to the Army Reserve and 
Militia, I was glad to hear my right hon. 
Friend say that the latter branch of the 
service has been put in a better state 
than it was, for I consider there is 
nothing more important than that 
branch of the Service should be in a 
proper condition. My opinion is that 
if the Militia were properly dealt with 
we should have, not only in name, 
but in reality, third and fourth batta- 
lions ready to fill up vacancies in the 
Regular Army on emergencies. If you 
can make your Volunteers more effective 
of course you can do the same with your 
Militia, and render them fit for any kind 
of service. I was also glad to learn that 
our light works and fortifications are in a 
forward state, and that 100,000 Volun- 
teers have gone into camp. I regret the 
defeat of the Government on the ques- 
tion of the Volunteers. I voted with 
my right hon. Friend, because I believe 
he has done great and important ser- 
vices to that valuable branch of the 
Service. I am behind no one in desiring 
to see the Volunteers efficient and 
effective and able to take the field at 
short notice, and I desire to see them 
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assisted in the matter of equipment ; 
but I do not think it is right to throw 
on the Government the responsibility of 
providing all that is wanted, when there 


are so many people in the country who 


do not assist the Volunteer movement 
except by offering money subscriptions. I 
think I should have been wrong if I had 
not supported the Government, especially 
as they told us they did not mean to press 
home unduly the rule laid down in the 
Circular they have issued, but would 
deal in a kindly manner with those 
corps who have done their best under 
most difficult circumstances. I am more 
than delighted with what the Secretary 
of State has done for the Reserves, and 
Iam glad that employers of labour are 
doing all they can to enable their men 
who are in the Reserves to carry out 
what is required of them. I heard 
from Colonel Ravenhillthesame statement 
that the right hon. Gentleman has made 
with regard to the number of horses 
which will be available in future in case 
of emergency, and I understand that the 
number is 14,000, and that is a great 
advance of what we have ever had 
before in that way. The question of 
guns and ammunition is equally impor- 
tant, and nothing can be so bad as to 
have in the field guns of different calibre 
and different sorts of ammunition for 
them. I am delighted that the right 
hon. Gentleman has, in the matter of the 
depletion of stores, taken the bull by the 
horns, and that in future stores will not 
be depleted in times of economy, but 
that the country will have a full and 
effective supply, that the stores will 
be examined, and a correct Report 
made regarding them year by year. 
Until we get that statement we shall 
never know how we stand. Iam pleased 
to hear that the men in the Reserve are 
to have clothing always ready for them, 
so that they may join their regiments at 
a moment's notice. I have not time to 
go into the Report of the General of Re- 
cruiting ; but there are many things in 
that Report which we ought to discuss, 
and which I hope we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing. I am glad to see 
that desertions and fraudulent enlist- 
ments have fallen off, but we require 
5,000 men this year more than last, and 
with the improvement in trade the diffi- 
culty of obtaining recruits will increase 
more and more. Looking to the general 
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position of affairs I think I may con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
the statement he has made. He has 
always been very explicit with the 
House, and the country will read his 
statement with pleasure and satisfaction. 

*(10.20.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN: [entirely concur in the warm 
congratulations offered to the right hon. 
Gentleman, not only on the matter, but 
on the manner of the statement he has 
submitted. There was only one de- 
ficiency that I observed in connection 
with the statement, and that was the 
deficiency of an audience. While the 
right hon. Gentleman was delivering 
his most important statement—and a 
more important or more interesting state- 
ment I never heard from a Minister of 
War—where were the military Members ? 
They form a large portion of the House 
of Commons. A year or twoago I un- 
derstand they even constituted them- 
selves into an amateur Committee, in 
order to control the affairs of this House. 
Where were they when the right hon. 
Gentleman was delivering his statement 
a while ago? Further, I say, where are 
they now, now that the time for dining 
has elapsed? Where,-I may further ask, 
are the economists, for this isan occasion 
on which they might have had some- 
thing to say? These Estimates are in 
excess of the Estimates of last year by a 
nominal net increase of £389,000. The 
Estimates both for the Army and Navy 
have been increasing year by year, and 
we must remember the special financial 
arrangement with regard to Imperial 
defences, and, last year, the special ar- 
rangement in regard to the Navy and 
the large sum which is now proposed— 
£4,100,000—outside the ordinary Esti- 
mates, to be expended upon the construc- 
tion of barracks. And still the normal 
Estimates are increasing. The increase, 
so far as I can make out, is really greater 
than £389,000, because one of the de- 
creases taken credit for arises from the 
removal of charges from these KHs- 
timates, which charges are otherwise 
provided for. This decrease, although 
technically justifiable, is a thing which 
we should not leave out of our view. I 
should like to know what is meant by 
the increase in contributions from 
the colonies? How does it arise? It 
appears to arise principally in connec- 
tion with the Mauritius, Hong Kong, 

Sir W. Barttelot 
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and the Straits Settlements, . and yet 
the expenditure on the forces in those 
places has not lincreased, but seems, in 
some cases, to have materially diminished. 
Is this not, as it were, a misleading item, 
seeing that this expenditure is covered 
by or belongs to the expenditure that: is 
going on for the defence of coaling 
stations? I trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man will explain the matter. I have 
said that the increase is very serious—it 
does not fall far short of £500,000. 
Well, I am not going to lead an assault 
upon thatincrease, because I well knowhow 
claims from all the different services 
press upon the Minister for War, and I 
know how many things have all at once 
come to a state of maturity, with which 
he has been obliged to deal. But, at 
the same time, the House of Commons 
ought not to pass the Estimates without 
marking its sense of the increase 
and expressing the hope that in 
the near future a more permanent 
equilibrium of expenditure may 
be found. The statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was marred by one 
little incident. He expressed his regret 
and even his disappointment, and he said 
he was much hurt by the Division which 
took place earlier in the evening. I am 
disposed to sympathise with the right 
hon. Gentleman, because I know how 
much he has done for the Volunteers in 
the past in the position he now occupies, 
but in a moment, must I say of petulance? 
the right hon. Gentleman said the result 
of the Division was due to a Party 
manoeuvre. I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman will seriously repeat that 
suggestion. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE : I made no charge 
against the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
was not present. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
am not concerned to defend myself, but 
to justify my friends. The right hon. 
Gentleman did allude to me and to my 
absence. He remarked that I had not 
taken part in the debate. Well, I can 
explain my absence by saying that I was 
so unfortunate as not to agree with either 
side in the quarrel. I dislike these 
assaults by Members en masse upon the 
public funds, but I agree very much with 
what has been said. If I were to grudge 
money at all, it would rather be tothe 
Yeomanry, and. possibly in some respects 
to the Militia, than to the Volunteers, 
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and I am not at all enamoured of the 
method of meeting the difficulty by 
public. subscription, firstly because it is 
not a worthy method, and secondly 
because it works unevenly in different 
places. In places like London, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, when there is an 
ebullition of patriotic generosity, you 
may find people willing to give what is 
required, but in remoter districts that 
cannot be expected, and I am afraid, 
therefore, that we must look to a larger 
devotion of public money to the purpose. 
But as to its being a Party manoeuvre, 
the right hon. Gentleman must remember 
that it was principally his own friends 
who made the attack upon him, and that 
one of his own friends wasa Teller in 
the Division. I can certainly assert that 
there was no concert or agreement so far 
as any of the Opposition were concerned. 
The right hon. Gentleman has explained 
what is being done in the way of 
organising the forces at home. If the 
real object is to organise and decen- 
tralise the forces for the purpose of 
home defence, all my misgivings with 
regard to that policy and scheme 
cease. The hon. Member for Done- 
gal '(Mr. A. O’Connor) spoke about 
testing the ‘system. I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that not only 
would the test be attended with vast 
expense, but it would be almost impos- 
sible in this country. The Governments 
of France and Germany have a power over 
the civil population which the Govern- 
ment of this country does not possess. 
Even the Autumn Manceuvres, to which 
in former years we were accustomed in 
England, and which are carried on upon 
such an extensive scale on the Continent, 
have been found almost impossible here 
for this very reason. ‘The railways 
and all the means of conveyance in 
those countries are placed absolutely 
at the disposal of the. Government, 
and the troops are billeted on the inhabi- 
tants. In fact, the authorities deal with 
thecountryasthey like. Butwhenwe have 
very smalland modest autumn manoeuvres 
on Salisbury Plain, the first thing that 
has to be done is to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment constituting a tribunal which.is to 
say what compensation should be given 
to a farmer if a turnip is stolen from 
his field, or if one of his fences is 


damaged. That is the practical difference | 
between the two countries, and the conse-. 
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quence is that anything like a mobilisation 
of the forces in time of peace becomes 
practically impossible. One of the most 
satisfactory parts of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was that from which it may 
be gathered that at last the type and design 
of guns have in the main been settled, and 
also that the resources of the country in 
respect of their manufacture have been 
so developed that rapid delivery to the 
full extent of our wants is now attain- 
able. The right hon. Gentleman stated. 
that only one ship was now waiting for 
its guns, that the armaments for the coal- 
ing stations were nearly ready, and that all 
the guns ordered for Imperial defence as. 
authorised under the Act of 1888 will 
be shortly provided. That is a most 
satisfactory condition of things. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
accidents which sometimes happen to 
guns, and to the way in which these 
accidents are published and exaggerated, 
and he pointed out that this led to delay 
in manufacture, because of the severity 
of the tests which, in their own defence, 
the military authorities impose. I wish 
to add another result of the great 
publicity given to these accidents. 
Sometimes trivial accidents. happen to 
guns, which are immediately published 
in all the newspapers, and the effect 
exaggerated by interested persons. One 
of our great objects in this country 
should be to increase: our sources of 
supply, and to encourage the makers of 
these large guns, so as to have them in 
as many parts of the country as possible. 
What is the effect of these exaggerated 
stories? They pass from our newspapers 
into those of foreign countries, and the 
consequence is that foreign orders cease 
to come to our manufacturers and go to 
other countries where just as many mis- 
takes are made and as many accidents 
happen. This has actually been the result 
of the publication of these exaggerated 
stories. It is to foreign orders that 
private gun makers look to help in main- 
taining the expensive establishments re- . 
quired for the manufacture of large guns, 
yet these orders are, in consequence of the 
exaggerated reports, transferred to foreign 
makers, who are guilty of just as many 
mistakes and with whose guns similar 
accidents happen, although no one says 
anything about it. Those who know 
anything about these matters are aware 
that precisely the same accidents happen 
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in France and Germany. I think it 
would be better if a little reticence were 
exercised by the newspapers and by 
members of the community at large, not 
of course to cover up anything which 
ought to be disclosed, but so as to avoid 
discrediting our own resources, and thus 
not only injuring our trade but de- 
priving the Government of the advan- 
tage of having those establishments for 
executing its orders. In a discussion 
such as this it is impossible to go into 
details; but I am glad to know that the 
right hon. Gentleman has made such 
excellent progress both in the direction 


ef organisation and in_ the pro- 
vision of warlike stores and large 
and small guns. He has had an 


unusual amount of labour to perform 
and an unusually large number of ques- 
tions to settle ; but I think he is to be 
congratulated as also is the House 
upon his apparent success. 

*(10.38.) Cotoxer BLUNDELL: I 
would venture to urge that the Secre- 
tary for War should not only give the 
actual expense of the Army, but the cost 
relatively to the numbers of the popu- 
lation and the wealth that has to be pro- 
tected. That would show that while the 
normal expenditure on the Army remains 
practically stationary, the population of 
the country is increasing at the rate of 
a thousand daily, and its wealth is enor- 
mously growing. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy thinks that we might reduce 
the Regular Army, and at the same time 
increase the efficiency of the Auxiliary 
Forces. But while we cannot over- 
rate the value of the Auxiliary Forces as 
an adjunct to the Regular Army, we can- 
not too much underrate them asa sub- 
stitute for that Army. The _ hon. 
Member also suggested that the terri- 
torial system has not workedsatisfactorily ; 
but I can say that it has been carried out 
faithfully and successfully, and it is 
found that year by year more men are 
drawn by regiments from that part of 
thecountry towhich theregiment belongs. 
The Secretary for War has told us that 
more places for the concentration of 
troops are required in this country. I 
agree with him, because the troops cannot 
be properly trained to the use of the 
weapons with which they have to fight un- 
less they have extensive training grounds, 
which, be it remembered, would be of 
great value not only to the Regular Forces 

Mr. Campbell Bannerman 
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but also to the Militia and Volunteers, 
Ranges also which are much required 
could be established at these places of 
concentration. With regard to ammu- 
nition, we can never attain finality ina 
country which is progressive ; but I would 
suggest that the description of the ammu- 
nition should be painted legibly on the ex- 
terior, so that every one who takes it’ up 
should know what it is. I have no doubt 
that if the improvement in trade con- 
tinues there will be great difficulty in 
recruiting. I think it would be very 
desirable to enlist men for three years, 
and some six months after enlistment in- 
duce as manyas possible toenlarge thetime 
for eight or ten years, so that they may be 
able to complete the full term of service in 
India. We should thusbe ina better posi- 
tion to keep up our battalions on foreign 
service, and it might be well to con- 
sider whether men who thus exten- 
ded their period of service were not 
worth a penny per day more pay 
than is given to thcs? who join the 
ranks for the shorter period. I will not 
any longer occupy the time of the House ; 
but, in conclusion, I wish simply to add 
my hearty congratulations to those 
already tendered to the Secretary for 
War on his thoroughly satisfactory 
statement on the subject of the mobi- 
lisation scheme, remarking only that 
the proportion of men frittered away 
in the seaports and other places is too 
large. 

(10.45.) Mr. MAC NEILL: I 
hope- to occupy the attention of the 
House for but a very few minutes ; but 
I am sorry the Secretary for War is 
not in his place, as I wish to draw the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
several important questions. In the first 
place, it was stated a few months ago in 
the papers, and it has not since been 
contradicted, that there are 22 known 
survivors of the Balaclava Charge in 
Union workhouses. One of these was 
at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, and I am 
informed that he had walked nine miles 
to the residence o Jthe Secretary for War 
in the hope of seeag him, but was told 
that there would be no good in his doing 
so. These incidents certainly do not 
exhibit the lot of a soldier in a rosy 
light. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that there was nothing to complain of in 
the matter of the character of the rations 
issued to common soldie:r. But is it not 
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a fact that soldiers employed on eviction 
duty in Ireland get better rations than 
those issued in the ordinary course? I 
believe it is a fact that the soldiers who 
were employed at the evictions on the 
Olphert Estate were billeted in Mr. 
Olphert’s house; but even they have 
caused it to be known that they hated 
the employment and regarded it as a 
degradation to their cloth. Now I come 
to a question in which I am particularly 
concerned, that of the employment of 
Army chaplains, and in this matter I 
think we have an illustration of the 
inconvenience of the new system which 
has been adopted by the Government of 
jumbling a lot of Votes together, with a 
view to avoiding discussion on separate 
items. I am glad now to see that the 
Secretary for War has returned to his 
seat, and I hope he will give me a satis- 
factory answer on this point, or I shall 
feel it my duty to divide the House by 
moving the reduction of the Vote by 
£57,676, the sum allotted for Army 
Chaplains. Now, I hold that a substantial 
saving might be effected by merely em- 
ploying Army Chaplains at foreign 
stations, and giving the appointments at 
home to beneficed clergymen of the dis- 
trict in which the troops are stationed, 
for I believe such clergymen would 
willingly accept a comparatively small 
suary. It is only within the last 30 or 
40 years that distinct ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments have been erected for the Army. 
I see that many of the Army Chaplains 
now receive about £800 a year, and that 
there are 88 of them. 1 believe that in 
many cases their duties could be per- 
formed by rectors of parishes, who would 
gladly accept £200 or £300 a year, and 
they would greatly benefit by this addi- 
tion to their incomes. I believe there 
are no fewer than eight Army Chaplains 
stationed in Ireland—seven of them 
being at Dublin and one at the Curragh. 
Now that the Church has been disestab- 
lished in Ireland a sum of £300 or £400 
a year would prove a welcome and sub- 
stantial addition in the case of rectors 
where troops are stationed, and I believe 
that the work would be equally well 
done, while it would prove more accept- 
able to the men, who look on the Army 
Chaplains almost as officers. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Will the hon. 
Member allow me to say I do not remem- 
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ber his having brought this matter before 
me prior to this ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL: ThenI should like to 
refresh the memory of the right hon. 
Gentleman. If he will refer to Hansard, 
June 27, 1889, he will find that Mr. 
Mac Neill, the Member for South Donegal, 
put this Question— 


“T beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is the fact that the Catholic 
parochial clergy invariably minister to Catholic 
troops stationed in their several parishes and 
districts in Ireland; why does not the same rule 
prevail that Irish Protestant clergy should 
similarly minister to troopsof the Protestant 
faith in their various districts and parishes, 
and why are English Army Commissioned 
Protestant Chaplains brought over at great 
expense to discharge duties which would be 
quite as efficiently discharged by the local 
clergy ata small stipend, and which duties the 
local clergy are ready and willing to discharge ; 
would he have any objection to direct a Return 
of the number of the various stations in Ireland 
at which Commissioned Army Protestant 
Chaplains and Clergymen of the Irish Protestunt 
Church minister to troops, stating in each case 
the cost of providing for such ministrations ; 
whether it is a fact that six out of the nine 
barracks in Dublin are ministered to by the 
local Protestant Clergy at a less expense than 
the remaining three, which are ministered to by 
Army Commissioned Chaplains; and will he 
take any steps to equalise the condition of the 
Catholic and Protestant Clergy and to save the 


oo 


pubic money ! 


The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War replied to this, and attached to 
his reply is a little asterisk showing 
that he carefully examined the answer 
before it was printed in Hansard. He 
said— 


‘‘Tt is the fact that the local clergy minister 
to the Roman Catholic troops in Ireland at the 
express wish of the Episcopal Authorities 
there. ‘The same rule applies as regards 
Protestant denominations when the number of 
troops are small ; but where the number is large 
it is considered more advantageous to have # 
Commissioned Chaplain, who can give his 
whole time to the men and their families. 
There are three stations at which Commis- 
sioned Chaplains are serving—Dublin, Cork, 
and the Curragh. All the Dublin barracks, 
except Pigeonhouse Fort, are attended by 
Commissioned Chaplains. Having regard to 
all the circumstances, the existing arrange- 
ments are considered the most efficient and 
economical.” 

I may say that in a casual conversation 

with the Archbishop of Dublin I asked if 

he approved of what I had been doing in 

this matter. The prelate, as the House 

may know, is a temporal Peer, and he 

replied to me that if he had the oppor- 
2G 
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tunity he would willingly raise a ques- 
tion in the House of Lords as to the 
desirability of continuing the appoint- 
ments of Army Chaplains at Dublin and 
the Curragh. I am surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman should not be able 
to give me an answer. I can only 
emphasise my protest against their being 
brought over at enormous expense, and 
that the money should be taken from 
poor gentlemen to whom every single 
halfpenny is of importance. I must 
emphasise my view by dividing the 
House. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: If those are the 
facts I should like to see them. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: The facts I have 
stated are the result of a conversation 
between Lord Plunket and myself. The 
right hon. Gentleman will scarcely doubt 
my credibility in conveying the conversa- 
tion accurately. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has had eight months of incubation, 
and surely the right hon. Gentleman has 
found some information about this 
matter. I never, unless it iss on a 
matter of extreme importance, inter- 
fere in another Gentleman’s constitu- 
ency. I do not think it right or 
proper to do so. But stern necessity 
compels me to interfere in the consti- 
tuency of the right hon. Gentleman who 
sits on that Bench, the Member for 
Dublin University. The constituency of 
that University comprises two-thirds of 
the Dublin clergy. The right hon. 
Gentleman was selected by the Castle 
for nomination by the Dublin clergy. 
A clergyman wrote to him this letter— 

** Sir,—Having reference to your Address to 
the Electors of the University of Dublin in 
this day’s paper, I have been desirous of drawing 
your attention to an important matter affecting 
the interests of the clergy of the Church of 
Ireland, who constitute, I believe, the great 
majority of the Electors. You are, perhaps, 
aware that in Ireland wherever Her Majest’ys 
soos. are located the invariable rule is that 
the Roman Catholic parochial clergy are em- 
pioyed as chaplains to the troops; whereas in 
many places the presence, the privileges, and 
the rights of the clergy of the Church of Ire- 
land are entirely ignored. Your predecessor 
in the representation of the University, though 
applied to, failed to obtain any justice as ‘equal- 
ity’ in this matter, and at the last Election I 
thought it my duty to propose another Candidate 
who, if successful, would seck earnestly toremedy 
this grievance and remove this anomaly. May 
Lask your kindness to inform me whether, if 
elected, you would be glad to do what is in 
your power to procure an alteration of this 
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state of things, as I should feel very reluctant 
in the present juncture to cause division in the 
Conservative ranks, or to put the University to 
the trouble of, it might be, a protracted election, 
‘‘T remain, dear Sir, 
* Yours faithfully, 
“Tos. Miius, M.A., Vicar.” 
‘* St. Jude’s, Dublin.” 


To this was sent the following reply :— 


‘Dear Sir,--In reply to your letter of the 
Ist inst., I beg to say, that if elected, I should 
give my immediate attention to the question 
referred to in your letter. I cannot hope to 
have much influence in regard to such « matter, 
but whatever I may possess, I shall most 
certainly exert. 


‘* Yours faithfully, 
“D. W. Mappen.” 


The right hon. Gentleman has been too 
busy answering questions on behalf of 
the Chief Secretary, and, in place of the 
late Colonel King-Harman, to attend to 
this matter. If necessary, 1 can promise 
to get him the support of Lord Plunket. 
Ido not know the Primate of Ireland, 
Dr. Knox, but I know he will support 
the truth, for he has written eloquently 
of the disregard of the constituents 
by the Gentleman sent to represent the 
University of Dublin. I represent the 
most Protestant constituency in the 
whole Empire, but I believe in trying to 
do justice to my Protestant brethren, I 
shall have support. Though I believe 
these gentlemen would compass heaven 
and earth to defeat my political views, 
that does not prevent me trying to get 
them justice. In spite of their political 
views, I have a great regard for the 
members of the Church, of which I was 
myself a member, and of which my 
father was one of the ministers. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD (Cam- 
bridge) : The hon. Gentleman has stated 
that there have been numerous protests 
from the Church of Ireland. Will he 
kindly give us the dates of those protests, 
aud whence they came ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL: The hon. Gentle- 
man has rather misunderstood me. But 
I can state this clearly, that it was on 
the paper of the Dublin Protestant Synod, 
and was discussed last November. There 
was a notice calling attention to the 
matter by the Rev. Thomas Mills. Many 
clergymen have spoken about it. I can 
certainly pledge myself that I have the 
great authority of my Reverend Friend 
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Lord Plunket to show this has been 
done. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: But no protests 
from the Church. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
*(11.7.) Genera, FITZ WYGRAM 
(Fareham, Hants): Sir, I desire to call 
attention to the state of the cavalry. It 
appears to be a common idea that a 
cavalry regiment is inefficient if in peace 
service it has more men than horses, but 
the fact is it is far easier, and takes far 
less time to train a horse than to train 
the trooper who rides it. It appears to be 
a common idea that the well-trained 
horse is the essential item of organisation. 
Cavalry officers take an entirely different 
view of that matter, and regard trained 
dragoons as the essential item in cavalry. 
Horses trained and broken and used 
to saddle and bridle can be obtained 
at the outbreak of war, at an in- 
creased cost, or by means of registration. 
Personally, I prefer the scheme of obtain- 
ing horses by registration, because we 
know that we can get the right quality of 
horses when we want them. Any number 
of horses can, if required, be got ready in 
time for a campaign. It takes a 
very short time to teach horses, already 
used to bit and bridle, to stand fire and 
carry military accoutrements. Asa general 
rule a week or a fortnight is sufficient 
forthem. As regardstrained dragoons, the 
case is exactly the opposite. Neither for 
love nor money can you get 1,000 or 2,000 
dragoons, and I do not think you could 
train dragoons in less than nine months, 
besides which it must take a considerable 
time to enlist the men. The best cavalry 
organisation in my view is to have the 
largest number of men that can be kept 
efficient as dragoons on a_ given 
number of horses; and conversely 
the smallest number of horses neces- 
sary to keep those men in efficiency. 
Now, I think it is quite possible to 
maintain a larger number of men ina 
state of efficiency than we do. To each 
of our six cavalry regiments on the 
higher establishment I should add 
100 men—making 700 men; and 75 
men added to each of the 12 regiments, 
on the lower establishment, which would 
make a total of 1,440 additional dragoons. 
That would be a large force of trained 
men, most invaluable at. the outbreak of 
war, and could be obtained, compara- 
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tively speaking, with a very small 
expenditure, because there would 
be no increase of expense as regards 
officers and horses. I may be 
told that the cavalry could be augmented 
at the outbreak of war by means of a 
reserve. I deny that in toto. When our 
men have been discharged for three orfour 
years, and have not been on a horse in 
that time, they get stiff and totally unfit 
to be sent out at once on a campaign. 
The Germans realise this thoroughly; 
they have a reserve, but they do not 
employ them in the first line. They send 
their reserve to be re-trained at cavalry 
depots against the possible carrying on 
of a war into another campaign. The 
Secretary for War may say: —“I maintain 
acertain number of men, and if you tell 
me I can do with fewer horses, I shall be 
very glad to do so.” I do not wish 
anything I have said to imply that the 
least in the world. I do not think it is pos- 
sible to maintain efficiency in field drill 
with a less establishment of horses than 
we have now. It may be in the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen that I have under- 
stated the amount of time necessary for 
the training of horses for military service. 
Be it remembered that I am speaking of 
horses used to bridle and _ saddle, 


and in hard work. I am _ not 
speaking of young horses. When 
the 15th Hussars were coming 


home from India, and had got as far as 
Bombay, they received a message order- 
ing them to go to South Africa, When 
they were landed at Natal, they were 
without horses, but the Natal Go- 
vernment provided horses for them ; 
horses that had never been mounted by 
dragoons, or worn military accoutrements 
in their lives. It was, however, a matter 
of urgency, and the hussars mounted 
on the night of the day on which they 
landed and rode those horses, which 
kicked and bucked at first. But they 
had trained dragoons on their backs— 
and by the time they reached the front, 
the horses were well in hand, and there 
was no regiment in that service which 
proved more effective than the hussars 
who had been mounted in that way upon 
horses which, as far as military training 
was concerned, were utterly without it. 
With regard to another subject, the 
question of musketry instruction, I 
have a strong feeling that the education 
2G 2 
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given in that direction is utterly and 
totally on the wrong edge. It is notorious 
that the improved rifle of recent 
years, notwithstanding its great range 
and extreme accuracy, has failed to 
produce the results which were antici- 
pated from it in war. I believe that our 
regimental officers do their duty well, and 
that the men are as well taught as is 
possible, on the authorised system, but 
to my mind the whole system 
is totally wrong. We teach the 
men to shoot under conditions which 
never occur in actual war. We teach 
them to be steady, not to move, to gauge 
the wind, never to be hurried, and to 
take calm and deliberate aim, but these 
are not the conditions of active service. 
When men have been trained to shoot 
under such conditions, and then are 
called upon to fire in the hurry and 
excitement of actual battle, it is impos- 
sible for them todo well that which they 
have never been taught, and of which 
they have had no practice. I have nothing 
whatever to say against the ordinary 
training of our recruits in regard to 
musketry ; it it as good, perhaps, as it can 
be under the systemadopted. Of course 
the recruits must be taught to be steady, 
to take good aim, and learn the theory of 
musketry. But, in my opinion, when a 
trained soldier has been dismissed from 
his musketry drill, he ought never to 
fire a shot except at unknown distances, 
and, before firing, he should be required 
to simulate the bustle of war, by running 
a hundred yards or so and then made 
to fire four or five shots in rapid 
succession. There is, of course, a 
tendercy in all special departments 
to the haute école. Yor my part, I should 
like to sze the great bulk of our soldiers 
made to fire in a rough and ready way ; 
they ought to run about and carry on 
their musketry practice as nearly as 
possible under the conditions that would 
obtain in actual war. I will give an 
illustration of what Iam endeavouring 
to impress upon the House. There isa 
class of men known as circus riders, who 
certainly are most accomplished horsemen 
in the ring and on the tan, where they 
are called uponto perform particular feats ; 
but if you were to take them and their 
horses into the hunting field you would 
probably find them dropped into the 
first ditch or thrown at the first hedge, 
General Fitz Wygram 
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because that is a kind of riding to which 
they have not been accustomed, and it is 
not improbable that a farmer’s boy on a 
rough country pony would be a long 
way ahead of them at the end of the 
run. I am anxious on this musketry 
question, because I think the instruction 
now given is a failure, mainly because 
that instruction is given under circum- 
stances which are totally unlike what 
would occur under the conditions of war, 
There is another subject to which I may 
be allowed to call attention. I think 
that some limitation ought to be adopted 
in regard to the period of command en- 
joyed by a commanding officer in the 
auxiliary forces. It is quite possible for 
a young officer retired from the Army 
to get the command of an auxiliary corps 
at the age of 30, and he might retain 
that command for 20 or 30 years. I 
think there is nothing more _bheart- 
breaking for the other officers than to 
know that those in command have no 
limit of time and that they may never 
achieve the object of all military ambition 
—the command of their own regiment. 
Again, I think it very undesirable to 
have the same officer always in command. 
He may undoubtedly make his regiment 
a perfect machine, faultless under inspec- 
tion ; but if that regiment were taken 
into the field, and, as is not at all un- 
likely, the commanding officer might be 
shot, or failed in health, or was ap- 
pointed to a brigade, the machine 
would cease to work, because its main 
spring was lost. Therefore, I ask the 
Government to fix a maximum term of 
command. It often happers that a man 
is perfectly fit to command when he ob- 
tains it, but as he grows older his habits 
and customs, and his whole manner, under- 
goes such a change that he may become 
absolutely unfitted for the post. I do 
not suggest that the same limit which ob- 
tains in the line, namely, four years, 
should be applied to auxiliary commands ; 
that is done to give the junior officers a 
fair chance. I do, however, ask that some 
limit should be fixed, and I would 
suggest that eight years would be a 
fair maximum. That,I feel confident, 
would give great satisfaction both to the 
officers and men in the auxiliary forces, 
and would materially tend to promote 
the efficiency of those arms of our Ser- 
vice. 
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Me. R. K. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
West): I desire to call attention to the 
grievances of a very deserving class of 
officers, the quartermasters. They con 
sider they have a genuine grievance in 
relation to their retired pay and retired 
rank. Last year I asked the Secretary 
for War to appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into this question, but that request 
was refused; and with regard to the 
Committee known as Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Committee, it decided uot to 
take up this grievance, which was only 
looked upon as a matter of detail. I will 
point out what has happened during the 
last 16 months with regard to retired 
pay. ‘The quartermasters complain that 
wherzas they and other officers of the same 
rank are treated in one way, the officers 
of the Coast Brigade who, like the quarter- 
masters and ridingmasters, rise from the 
rank, are treated in a different way, 
greatly to the prejudice of the quarter- 
masters. A ridingmaster with 10 years’ 
rank service and 29 years’ commissioned 
service was compulsorily retired at the 
age of 58 on £200 a year, or £102 2s. 6d. 
less than his pay. A quartermaster with 
13 years’ rank service and 28 years’ 
commissioned service was compulsorily 
retired al 58 on £200, or £73 15s. Od. 
less than his pay ; but, on the other hand, 
an officer of the Coast Brigade Royal 
Artillery with 26 years’ rank service and 
14 years’ commissioned servic? was com- 
pulsorily retired at 55 on £292 a year, 
or the full pay of his rank. It would 
seem that the quartermasters have very 
few friends among the regular officers of 
the Army. It is generally admitted 
that they are a most efficient body of 
officsrs, but when it comes to the discus- 
sion of their grievances there is a dispo- 
sition to think they ought to be satisfied 
with their position. With regard to 
another point, namely, retirement with the 
rank of major, the quartermasters have, 
I think, a further grievance. Retire- 
ment with that rank was a concession 
granted during the time the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) was at the War 
Office. It was arranged by him that 
quartermasters should serve with the 
honorary rank of captain and retire with 
the rank of major; but under the new 
warrant of the Secretary for War that 
privilege was abolished. The result is, 
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that of the 22 senior quartermasters who 
have been denied the rank of major, one 
of them served in commission over 23 
years, twoover 21 years, one over 19 
years, four over 18 years, five over 17 
years, and nine over 16 years. After 
this statement, I think the Committee 
will agree with me in thinking that 
these men have a real grievance and 
that that grievance ought to be remedied. 

As it is, we have one Secretary for War 
coming down to this House and stating 
that these men are to retire with the 
rank of major ; and, notwithstanding this 
and the fact that these officers have per- 
formed faithful and efficient services, 
another Secretary for War comes hereand 
tellsus he intends to take away this privi- 
lege. I have always considered that these 
men were deserving of sympathy ; and as 
long as I have the honour of occupying a 
seat in this House, and until some remedy 
for their grievances has been adopted, I 
shall continue to draw attention to the 
subject. 

*(11.28.) Mr. KE. STANHOPE: I have 
to thank the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down for the remarks he has 
offered to the Committee, and I also have 
to thank the Committee generally for 
the approval with which my statement 
has been received. I was particularly 
pleased with the remarks «f the right 
hoa. Gentleman oppcsite in reference to 
the supply of guns. That is a subject 
which has been fraught with much 
difficulty, and I am glad to think that 
that difficulty has been largely overcome. 
One matter to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has called attention is very 
important, as it concerns the defence of 
our colonies. A small Committee com- 
posed of Treasury and War Office 
Officials has inquired into the justice of 
the contributions made by our colonies, 
and some of the colonies which have 

gen already dealt with have been called 
upon to make increased contributions. 
We have now not only provided a large 
amount of armament for certain of our 
colonies, but have also increased their 
garrisons. We shall carry out that 
process throughout all the remaining 
colonies, and where we think the increase 
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ought to be made, we call on the colony 
to bear an increased burthen. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman allow me 
to point out in regard to the amounts 
contributed and the amounts included 
for military purposes that, in the case of 
Mauritius, its contribution has been 
raised from £16,000 to £30,000, while 
the expenditure in Mauritius has been 
reduced from £51,000 to £47,000. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The 
butions which are now asked have 
been fixed upon a complete examination 
of all the to 
determine the proper proportionate sum 


contri- 


circumstances so as 


that should be paid by each colony. 
It is difficult to explain all the circum- 
stances briefly, but I shall be glad 
to show my right hon. Friend the 
data upon which we have proceeded. 
circumstance has been taken 


Every 
into account. The amount paid before, 
the financial position of the colony, the 
assistance rendered by Imperial troops 
—every circumstance from which to 
draw a correct deduction has been con- 
sidered very carefully. And now I will 
reply to the hon. Member for South 
Donegal. The hon. Gentleman has 
recently paid a visit to my constituency, 
where, I hope, he has enjoyed himself. 
He brings back with him a story which 
is not new—of a pensioner who is to be 
found in the Horncastle Workhouse. It 
is a story that has also been circulated by 
the gentleman who is going to stand 
against me at the next Election. I know 
as a fact the man is there, and I know also 
that one of my predecessors in office 
referred the case to the Chelsea Hospi- 
tal Commissioners, who examined it and 
decided against the claim. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: He served in. the 
Crimean War. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE : I have no doubt 
he did, but good service does not neces- 
At all 
events, it is not for me to decide. The 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital have 

Mr. E. Stanhope 
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decided against him. Then the hon, 
Member referred to the question of 
Army Chaplains. I told him last year 
in relation to this subject that I did not 
see my way to following the course he 
suggested, but I said I should be glad to 
hear any further argument or opinion 
by which his proposal could be supported. 
He now tells me that he has obtained 
the sanction and support of Lord 
Plunket, and what I would say is this: 
that if he will bring me, or if Lord 
Plunket will be good enough to furnish 
me with the reasons and grounds upon 


which he supports the proposal, I shall 
be glad to consider them with all the 


respect due to.one who holds the position 
Lord Plunket does. I fully accept what 
the says, that Lord 
Plunket agrees with him ; but obviously 


hon. Gentleman 


it is impossible for me without knowing 
the grounds upon which Lord Plunket 
expresses that opinion, to adopt his 
views ; butif Lord Plunket will be ‘good 
enough to furnish me with the grounds 
on which he makes the proposa', I will 
fully consider the matter before coming 
to a final decision. The hon. Member 
for Southwark has referred to the ques- 
tion of quartermasters ; but I may say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I have 
made no alteration in their position. A 
Committee not long ago sat and con- 
sidered the whole question, and when 
everything that could be urged had been 
put before them, the Committee came to 
the conclusion that there was nothing to 
justify a departure from existing regu- 
lations. 


Mr. CAUSTON: The right hon. gen- 
tleman has not referred to the Royal 
Warrant taking away the retiring rank 
of. major. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have issued 
no such warrant. I think the hon. 
Gentleman must be referring to the 
warrant issued at the end of 1886 or 
early in 1887. One or two points have 
been raised as to the distribution of 
items under the Votes ; but all I can say 
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is, that if there has been any change, it 
has been with the desire of putting 
information more clearly before the 
Committee and from a desire to meet 
the wish of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, that the Army and the Navy 
Estimates should approach each other 
more closely in form. Then the hon. 
Member said there was a good deal of 
needless movement of troops, and he 
quoted Lord Wolseley for that opinion. 
Since that time the question of the 
movement of the troops has been con- 
sidered, and Sir Redvers Buller, quarter- 
master-general, has introduced very con- 
siderable changes, which will cause con- 
siderable economies that may be expected 
toincrease year by year. 1 do not know 
that there are any other questions to 
which I need refer now, and I hope we 
may now take the Vote. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: My contention is, 
that troops in Ireland have been used 
as landlords’ bailiffs practically.. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman give an assur- 
ance that henceforth the officers and 
soldiers employed in evictions should not 
be allowed to be billeted on the houses 
of the landlords at the time the evictions 


are going on? In the House he was 
forced to confess, in answer to my ques- 
tions, that at the time the evictions were 
going on upon the Olphert estate troops 
were billeted in Mr. Olphert’s house and 
the officers dined at Mr. Olphert’s table. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE : The hon. Gentle” 
man has now sprung a new question 
upon me. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: No; Ihave already 


mentioned it twice. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I beg the hon, 
Member’s pardon ; it escaped my attention, 
I cannot give him any assurance as to the 
use of troops, for I cannot say what the 
exigencies of the time may require} but 
I hope there will be, no necessity for 
their use. Every day there is less 
necessity for the services of troops, and I 
hope we shall very soon arrive at a 
condition of things when there will be 
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no necessity whatever to employ 
them in evictions in Ireland. I will 
now ask the Committee to allow us 
to take the Vote. I think our 
position is quite well understood ; we are 
absolutely obliged to have this Vote 
within a limited time. From the time 
at our disposal we have had to give up a 
considerable period for the important 
discussion which occupied last week and 
part of this, and we have now arrived at 
a time when there can be no further 
delay. I can give the assurance to hon. 
Members that there will be an early 
opportunity of discussing the questions 
they desire to raise, and with that I hope 
they will be satisfied. 

(11.38.) Cotoyen NOLAN (Galway> 
North): This is a rather extraordinary 
appeal that is made to us after the very 
brief discussion we have had, and I must 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the interesting character of his 
statements. He expressed some regret 
at the little incident in reference to the 
Volunteers, but I am not sure that he is 
altogether disappointed that the hard 
hands of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have been forced by a 
Vote of the House of Commons so that he 
may give proper attention tothe wants 
of the Volunteers. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet. opposite told us he considered 
he had done his duty in voting with 
his Party, and as a general rule 
I think a man is right when 
he goes with his Party. But if the hon. 
Baronet was right, I think that those 
Conservatives who placed principle 
before Party, and’ voted for the rights of 
the Volunteers, acted more than rightly— 
they acted nobly. Against this rapid 
disposal of this important Vote I must 
protest most strongly. So far as I know, 
not a Member who has served in the 
Army has spoken from this side of the 
House. I know the time at our disposal 
is limited, but why did nct the Govern- 
ment call us together a week earlier and 
proceed earlier to the discussion of an 
important Vote like this? There are some 
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remarks I have to make, and I think 
they are of some little consequence. The 
first point I would refer to is with regard 
to the pensioner who was spoken of as 
keing in the workhouse at Horncastle, 
or rather an old soldier who ought to be 
a pensioner. It is very likely, I think, 
that that is the case, and if there is only 
one in that constituency I think it is a 
very fortunate thing, because it is 
generally not difficult to find several in 
that unfortunate position in one Work- 
In fact, the system of pensions 
There is a 
large expenditure for our officers, and 
they deserve it—I am not questioning that 
at all—but there is every effort made to 
cut down the pensions of private soldiers 
who have served their country gallantly, 
perhaps been wounded, or after several 
y ars of service have left in failing 
health ; these unfortunate men are cer- 
tiinly very hardly treated. The Finan- 
cial Secretary may shake his head, but I 
can essure him that there is nothing 


house. 
is in a disgraceful condition. 


more calculated to set class against class 
as to see these unfortunate old soldiers 
about the 
means of livelihood, and pensions denied 


going country with no 
them, while, at the same time, officers are 
the full of moderate 
pensions. I myself have had many 
letters on behalf of unfortunate private 


soldiers, who complain that they can get 


in enjoyment 


little satisfaction from the Chelsea Hos- 
pital Commissioners. I think we ought 
to take more into our own hands in this 
matter, and I have good official authority 
for saying that. The noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale actually intro- 
duced a Bill to give the Government 
power to consider some of these hard 
cases and to override the decisions of the 
Chelsea Hospital Commissioners. I per- 
f.ctly well remember that this was four 
years ago, at the time that the noble Lord 
was Secretary for War, and if hedid not 
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actually introduce it, at least he supported 


Estimates. 


it; but it never passed. I can under. 
stand that the Secretary for War has had 
some difficulty with his finances this 
year. The new rifle adds some £240,000 
to his expenditure, and I suppose that a 
much larger sum will subsequently be 
spent—two or three millions, perhaps— 
and that being so, I think he onght 
really to give the House of Commons 
Some opportunity of seeing the rifle 
in use. A great many Members of the 
House can form a much better judg- 
ment from their own observation than 
they possibly can do from Reports; andI 
do not think we ought to be called upon 
to spend what may ultimately be two or 
three millions upon this rifle without 
having such an opportunity as this. Some 
members have referred to the desirability 
of mobilisation, and there have been 
complaints that there are not more of 
such occasions, suchas those of Cannock 
I quite 
agree that mobilisation is desirable, but 


Chase and Salisbury Plain. 


I would recommend the Secretary for 
War not on this occasion to call out the 
Reserve men,who thus will lose their civil 
employment. It is a fatal policy, I think, 
to call them out unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Further, I may remark that 
on thes? occasions there is always great 
waste of expenditure in the purchase of 
horses. ‘Toco many horses are bought 
for these manceuvres, and much loss 
arises which, I am sure, could be avoided, 
The hon. and gallant Member opposite 
has spoken of shooting in the Army. 
The real fact is, the conditions of practice 
are such that it is almost impossible that 
a man can be proficient in shooting with 
only 1°32 rounds per man. There is one 
other point I will mention while it is in 
my mind, and that is in reference to the 
12-pounder guns. New carriages are to 
be provided. Is this because the guns 
destroy the carriages in the recoil? Of 
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cours?, if the charge of the 12-pounders 
were reduced, the recoil would be 
lessened, but then the value of these 
arms would be very much diminished. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman can 
give us some explanation on this point. 
And now I should like to refer to those 
remarks of Lord Wolseley—which 1 
fully endorse—to which I have re- 
ferred before in this House. I mean 
the proposition to raise the pay of 
the soldier 6d. a day; it is of the 
greatest importance. The objection is 
made that it entails a very large ex- 
penditure. It really amounts to only 
£9 aman, and, taking the rank and file 
al some 75,000, the total would be some- 
thing under £700,000. You need not 
raise the pay of every man. The pay of 
cavalry and artillery would be raised in 
proportion, and in any case the expendi- 
ture would certainly be under a million. 
There are very good arguments in 
favour of this, and you would find 
that there would be considerable 
saving in your Prisons Vote; for if 
a man misbehaved himself, you could 
turn him out of the Army at once, 
unless, of course, it were a very grave 
offence ; and you would have much more 
success in your recruiting departments, 
because you would enter the labour 
market with a much better offer than 
you now can make. Much saving can 
also be effected under the head of pay- 
masters. But, of course, the great 


advantage would be that you would get 
a large number of mature soldiers. At 
present you get boys of 17 or 18 years of 
age ; they turn out to be good soldiers, 
perhaps, in two or three years, when 
they are ready for the Reserve. But 
raise the pay sixpence, and I feel sure 
you will get men of the age of 20, which 
all Continental nations agree is the 
proper age for a recruit. I hope that on 
the next occasion when the Estimates 
are down we shall have more time for 
reasonable discussion of this and other 
points. 


é 
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(11.50.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he will not pay some 
attention to the point that has been raised 
in connection with the payment of Pro- 
testant Chaplains in Ireland? I have no 
intention of opposing the Vote now, but 
I desire to mention this because it is a 
matter of considerable interest to many 
friends of mine. Will he give us some 
assurance that he will pay attention to 
this point? It will satisfy a great many 
people, and there is the possibility of its 
saving something like £6,000 a year. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Iam glad to give 
the assurance that I will carefully con- 
sider the point; and if the hon. Gentle- 


man will furnish me with any further 
information than that which the hon. 
Member for South Donegal has under- 
taken to give, I shall be exceedingly 
glad to look into it. 


Vote ageeed to. 


2. £5,643,300, Pay, &c. of the Army 
(General Staff, Regiments, Reserve, and 
Departments). 


MOTIONS. 





ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES), 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1889-90. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£15,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge for Additional Expenditure for the 
Service of the Ordnance Factories, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of Marcb, 1890.” 

CotoneL NOLAN : I really must object 
to this. The Government have already 
had a great deal of money, and I do not 
think it is reasonable that we should go 
any further to-night. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is only a 
Supplementary Vote, and it must be 
taken within the financial year. 


Dr. TANNER: A very large sum of 
money has already been voted, and with 
the very large proportion of time the 
First Lord has taken for the use of the 
Government, I do not think it is reason- 
able that we should be asked to vote any 
more to-night. 
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*Tue FIRST LORD or tas TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, Westminster) : 
It is simply this, the Vote must be taken 
before the end of the financial year, and 
if it is taken to-night I hope that it will 
not be necessary to trench any further on 
the time of private Members. 

Dr. TANNER: But will the right 
hon. Gentleman give us the assurance 
that there shall be no further trenching 
upon the time of Members if the Vote is 
taken ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will not make 
any specific promise ; but I can only say 
that the necessity is less likely to arise 
if the Vote is taken to-night. 

CozoxeL NOLAN: I must protest 
against Votes being taken under pressure 
and such threats as this. It is not a 
Vote we can dispose of without discussion, 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow: 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE— 
FEE-PAYING SCHOOLS. 


* (12.1.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I beg to move that 
“An humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty praying her to withhold her sanction 
from the Code (1890) of the Scotch Education 
Department unless and until the same be amen- 
ded as follows :—Paragraph 133, leave out all 
after line 6 to end of paragraph 134, and insert 
«Scholars who have not yet passed the Fifth 
Standard.’ ”’ 
It is much to be regretted that we are 
compelled to take after midnight the 
discussion of a question involving an im- 
portant principle, and which may be 
followed by political conse- 
quences. ‘This, however, only affords 
another illustration, if indeed such were 
needed, to prove the utter impossibility 
of domestic legislation being properly 
dealt with in this House. The effect of 
the Amendment to the Code which I 
move, is that the Probate Duty grant 


serious 
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will only be given to those schools and 
School Boards which charge no fees in the 
compulsory standards. It has been found 
that the Probate Duty grant has been 
sufficient to free education in all the 
3,126 State-aided schools in Scotland, 
excepting in only 85 schools. As regards 
25 of these, school fees have been 
abolished in all cases up to Standard IV., 
and are chargeable only to a proportion of 
schools in Standards IV. and V. Fees 
are chargeable for all standards in only 
44 schools, whilst the remaining 16 do 
not claim any share of the grant. It 
will thus be seen that only 44 out of the 
3,126 State-aided schools in Scotland 
have been sanctioned as free-paying 
schools. The Probate Duty grant has 
therefore been found sufficient to meet 
the just contribution of parents towards 
the cost of education throughout Scotland 
generally. If in some cases the amount 
has not been found sufficient it is simply 
because some School Boards have been 
charging fees in excess of what School 
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Boards in Scotland generally have been 
charging, and have considered to be the 
just contribution of parents towards the 
cost of education. Edinburgh has been 
able to free education in all the standards, 
whilst it seems that there is a deficiency 
in Glasgow to meet the fees payable in 
the compulsory standards. This arises 
from the fact that the school fees in 
Edinburgh are only 10s, per child in 
average attendance, as against 16s. 8d. 
charged by the Glasgow School Board. 
The unhappy position the Glasgow School 
Board finds itself in as compared with 
Edinburgh is simply the result of the 
over-exactions made by them from the 
Glasgow parents in the past. I propose 
to point out to the Glasgow School Board 
a method of meeting their deficiency 
without either imposing a burden upon 
the rates or charging fees against the 
parents. Teachers’ salaries in Edinburgh 
amount to £1 7s. per child in average 
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attendance, whilst in Glasgow the 
amount is £1 15s. per child, representing 
a difference of £19,000 per annum on 
that one itemalone. It may be said that 
the Glasgow School Board cultivate the 
higher standards more than all Scotland 
or Edinburgh. Be it so; but then the 
total sum allowed by the Glasgow School 
Board for about 5,500 children on the 
roll above the compulsory standards, and 
all this higher education, does not exceed 
£5,000. What I would point out is, if 
the Glasgow School Board are going to 
provide high-class education, they must 
charge the cost to such higher education 
and not to the compulsory standards. As, 
therefore, the Probate Duty granthas been 
found sufficient to free education on the 
compulsory standards in Edinburgh, and 
in all Scotland with few exceptions, it is, 
and ought to be, sufficient in the case of 
Glasgow, so far as the Glasgow parent 
or Parliament is concerned. The finan- 
cial difficulty in the case of Glasgow 
began with an alleged deficiency of 
£12,000. The result of the discussions 
that have taken place have been to 
narrow the deficiency down to £5,000, 
the school fees in the compulsory stan- 
dards in the 10 fee-paying schools in 
Glasgow being reduced to an amount 
which will bring in £5,000. Itis over 
this sum that the battle between the 
parents and the School Board in Glasgow 
is to rage, and for which children are 
being expelled from certain schools un- 
less they pay school fees. This £5,000, 
even although the whole sum is to fall 
upon the ratepayers, represents only an 
additional tax of $d. per £1. Now, the 
Government have themselves taken 3d. 
per £1 out of the pockets of the rate- 
payers of Scotland for free education, 
and yet here they stand, sword in hand, 
in Glasgow over this $d. Surely if 34d. 
per £1 is required to free education to 
all the children in the compulsory stan- 
dards, there is neither reason nor justice 
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why the whole community should be 
taxed 3d. to provide free education to 
one section of the community, whilst it 
is to be denied to others. If the difficulty 
is merely a pecuniary one, the extra 4d. 
can be found where the 3d. is found. 
But, as I have already pointed out, no 
increase of the rates will be required in 
the case of Glasgow, if the cost of educa- 
tion is fairly ‘apportioned between com- 
pulsory and higher. It is a mistake to 
suppose that I, and those who think with 
me, wish to burden the already over- 
burdened ratepayer in Glasgow. We 
wish for free education in England as 
well as in Scotland. -The English rate- 
payer has got his money. If free educa- 
tion be given to England, then it must 
come out of the Imperial purse, and be 
accompanied by an equal grant to Scot- 
land. Free education in England means 
a restoration to the Scotch ratepayer of 
3d. per £1 rental. Meanwhile, it is most 
objectionable to introduce distinctions in 
local and State-aided schools in the appli- 
cation of the Probate Duty grant. The 
object of this grant i8 to abolish, not to 
reduce, school fees. The Glasgow School 
Board acts most unfairly in selecting as 
fee-paying schools 10 of the ordinary 
Board schools, erected to meet the ordi- 
nary educational wants of the districts in 
which they are situated, and then saying 
to the parents whose children are attend- 
ing these schools, “ Hither pay school fees 
or we will expel your children.” The 
result has been in some districts, in 
Dennistoun district for example, that the 
free schools in the vicinity are over- 
crowded, whilst 3,000 places are vacant 
in the 10 fee-paying schools. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her sanction from the Code (1890) of the 
Scotch Education Department, now lying upon 
the Table of the House, unless and until the 
same shall be amended, as follows: Paragraph 
133, leave out all after line 6 to end of para- 
graph 134, and insert ‘‘ Scholars who have not 
yet passed the fifth standard :”’—-Mr. Caldwell. 


(12.15.) Mr. JOHN | WILSON 
(Govan): I rise to support the conten- 
tion put forward by my hon. Friend, 
and to say that as far as Glasgow is con- 
cerned the people are very much opposed 
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to the system adopted by the Govern- 
ment. That is also the case in the large 
parish of Govan. Out of 19 schools in 
the parish of Govan built by the rate- 
payers six are fee-paying schools. In 
other words, the School Board of Govan 
are unable to provide free education in 
six of the schools because the Probate 
Grant is not sufficient to clear the 
expenses. Under these circumstances, I 
would strongly urge the Government to 
increase the Probate Grant to Glasgow 
and Govan, so that all the schools under 
the School Board may really get what 
this House last year thought fit to give 
to the people of Scotland, namely, free 


education in all the compulsory 
standards. 
*(12.17.) Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL 


(Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities) . 
I very willingly recognise the zeal 
of the hon. Member for St. Rollox 
Division (Mr. Caldwell) in the cause of 
edusation. I am not always able to 
agree with him, however, and I find my- 
self in that position this evening. A 
great deal of what the hon. Member has 
said as to differences between Glasgow 
and some other places in Scotland in the 

It 
The 


matter of schools, is nct new to us. 
was all considered by us last year. 


proposal of the hon. Member is simply that 


this House should to-night reverse a deci- 
sion to which it came last year when dis- 
cussing the Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill. The case is this, that the money 
derived from the Probate Duty although 
sufficient to cover the fee on an average 
for the Compulsory Standard, was not 
sufficient to do so in some places, and was 
more than sufficient in others. Under 
the School Board of Glasgow there were 
higher fees than in some other places, 
simply because the expense was greater. 
The difference of cost under the Edin- 
burg Board and under the Glasgow 
Board has been referred to. That can 
easily be explained. In Glasgow there 
are several grades of schools, whilst in 


Edinburgh, under the School Board, 
Mr, John Wilson 


{COMMONS} 
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820 
there is practically only one grade, for 


this reason, that Edinburgh is well 
supplied with endowed schools. As to 
the wisdom of the action of School 
Boards, it seems to me that this House 
is not the arena for the discussion of such 
a question. The School Boards are re- 
sponsible to the ratepayers, who are 
quite able to look after their own 
interests, and as regards the School 
Board of Glasgow, I think it is quite 
able to defend what it has done. In Scot- 
land there are 44 schools in which fees 


have been retained, and these schools 


are in 12 different counties. Now, 
has it been proved that it is 
necessary to retain the  fee-paying 


system in such a number of schools? 
Have the people shown that they are 
willing to keep their children at schools 
where fees are charged, when they have 
the opportunity of sending them to free 
schools? I think there is a satisfactory 
answer to these questions. I find from 
a Return which was moved for by the 
hon. Member, that during the month of 
February the attendance in the 44 fee- 
paying schools was 21,000—a sufficient 
number to justify their retention with 
fees. These schools are, upon the whole, 
those in which the greatest attention is 
paid to the higher branches of education. 
In Glaszow, which has 10 fee-paying 
schools, the percentage of scholars in 
these schools who are in the Sixth 
Standard and over it is 244—that is to 
say, every fourth scholar is in the higher 
standards. On the other hand, in the 55 
other schools of the Glasgow Board, in 
which the lower standards are free, the 
percentage in the higher standards is 
only 6 2-3rds. Of the scholars in the 
whole of the schools under the Glasgow 
Board, who are in the Sixth Standard 
and over that standard, 42} per cent. of 
them are found in the 10 fee-paying 
schools. In Govan, where there are 
five fee-paying schools, the percen- 
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tage of children in the higher 
standards in these schools is no 
less than 26. It must be remembered 
that on this question Parliament simply 
gave permission to the School Board to 
meet a demand if it should find one. I 
see that in the 10 Glasgow schools in 
which fees are retained the attendance 
last month was 8,045, whilst in February 
last year, when there were no free 
schools in their neighbourhood, the attend- 
ance was 9,827. I maintain that the 
difference between these two figures is not 
more than might have been expected, 
when we bear in mind that there are 
now in the neighbourhood schools in 
which the compulsory standards are quite 
free. It is further to he noted that in 
these 10 schools 645 scholars have been 
enrolled since the Ist of October, at 
which date the lower standards were 
made free in the other schools. Of these 
—I quote from a Report of the words of 
the Chairman of the School Board— 
‘539 were entered specifically because the 
schools were fee-prying schools. There were 
also 37 scholars who had left fora time, and 
had returned to the schools because they were 
fee-paying, and 200 of those who had been 
absent from theie schools had returned and 
paid their fees.’’ 
No doubt there has been some agitation 
in Glasgow—whether altogether sponta- 
neous Tam not prepared to say. The 
agitation, however, does not seem to 
be general. 1 do not hear, for instance, 
that there is any agitation in Falkirk, 
where there is a fee paying school. If a 
School Board anywhere finds that there 
is a settled dislike to such a school, mani- 
fested by the people not sending their 
children to it, of course it will be discon- 
tinued. The Code simply proposes to 
continue a system which has been in 
operation for only five months, and it 
seems a rather strong measure to make 
a complete change after so short an ex- 
perience. To accept this Motion 
would be to throw the educational 
arrangements of Scotland, especially as 
regards the higher standards, into com- 
plete confusion. As regards secondary or 
highereducation the position inScotland is 
somewhat different from that in England. 
Our Education Act is not for elementary 
work merely. The word elementary does 
not occur in its title. There is an ex- 
press provision that whereas parish 


schools were always accustomed sal 
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give a high standard of education, care 
shall be taken that that standard shall 
not be lowered in future. We do 
not consider it an Elementary 
Education Act. Even in the Annual 
Report of the Scotch Education 
Department Members will find a 
chapter headed “Secondary Education.” 
I may be told that what we are now 
doing is creating an invidious distinction, 
and that all classes, whether they go 
forward to higher education or whether 
they do not, have hitherto been ac- 
customed to go to the same school. I 
admit that as regards country schools. 
It is not so in large towns, and it is 
idle to suppose that in the towns 
you can have the same mixture of 
stations in life as you have in the schools 
in the country. At the same time, while 
I object to the Motion, I must say that I 
am by-no means satisfied with the position 
of education in Scotland. In some re- 
spects, and especially as regards secondary 
education, we expect a great deal more 
from the Government. 1 know that 
my hon. Friend has objected to the 
action of educational authorities in 
connection with the ninepenny limit, 
and for my part I wish it were 
abolished—this ninepenny limit. It 
was imposed on Scotland by a stupid 
blunder, and ought to be removed. 
We ought to have assistance from 
Imperial funds for secondary education 
whatever the fee is. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that this Motion would simply 
make matters worse, and would lower the 
standard of education throughout. I 
particularly regret that it should be 
brought forward in connection with 
a Code that deserves the gratitude of 
all educationalists. For this Code in- 
troduces a very salutary change by 
abolishing payment on _ individual 
examinations, and substituting the 
system of distributing the. Government 
grant on the result of class examina- 
tions—a change which has long been 
earnestly desired. I trust the Motion 
will not be accepted by the House. 
(12.40.) Str GEORGE TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): I am very glad to 
have followed the hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken, because I knowthe interest he 
takes in education, and I also know that 


‘we can always rely upon his statistics. 
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And it is from those statistics that he 
has given that I propose to argue this 
case. In the first place he seemed to 
think that this discussion was barred, 
owing to our having discussed and voted 
upon it when the clauses of the Local 
Government Bill of last year were before 
us. An Amendment was introduced upon 
that occasion by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow, whose absence we all deeply 
regret,and who shares with the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen the honours in 
regard to this question of free education. 
And on that Amendment the opinion of 
the House was that the discussion ought 
to be put off until the Educational Code 
was introduced. That was the opinion 
of the hon. Member for North Aberdeen, 
who was in favour of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the College 
Division, and that also was the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Perth, who, I be- 
lieve, was against it. Practically through- 
out the debate it was said that when we 
got the Code before us would be the 
proper time for the discussion. An hon. 
Member opposite says “Then what is the 
difference?” Well, thedifference is that we 
did not then know the consequences and 
now we do. Parliament wished to have 
free education in Scotland, and allotted 
a sum which was hoped would be suffi- 
cient, and that sum is sufficient for the 
purpose. There are 3,126 schools in 
Scotland, and out of this 3,041 find 
themselves able, either out of the pro- 
bate grants or by some increase in the 
rates, to give free education in all the 
compulsory standards. In the great 
city of Edinburgh, with its 70 schools 
and 30,000 children, elementary educa- 
tion is everywhere absolutely free. If 
we except Glasgow and Govan—and 
here I may say, with all due respect 
to hon. Members, that Govan is part 
of Glasgow—and if we except the 
schools there, there are only 26 schools 
Sir George Trevelyan 
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in all broad Scotland charging fees. Tt 
is quite evident, therefore, that, if only 
proper arrangements and proper sacri- 
fices are made, the thing can be done 
throughout the whole of Scotland. But 
instead of that, in Glasgow and Govan, 
the School Board have inflicted, at the 
inspiration of the Government, a most 
grievous wrong upon individuals, and 
cut at the root of the principle of free 
education. In Glasgow there are 65 
schools, and among these, fees are 
charged in 10, and the children of 
parents who do not choose to pay these 
fees, and who claim the gift of free edu- 
cation from Parliament, are bodily turned 
away and kept out of these schools. I 
say that it is not right to the tax-payers 
and to the ratepayers of the country 
that this should be done. One third of 
the scholars in these schools have had to 
go elsewhere, and when it is said that 
there has been no great dislocation of 
educational arrangements, let it be re- 
membered that in six of these schools 
alone, 1,000 children have had to te 
removed, and that at a time when 
it is most important that the connection 
between teacher and taught should be 
maintained. Let me notice what de- 
fence the School Board makes for this 
action. In the case of a memorial sent 
by the parents of the children attending 
the Kent Road School in Glasgow, the 
Board say— 


“We have made a careful examination of the 
residences of the parents who signed the 
memorial, and we find that, in the majority 
of the cases, Kent Road School is not the 
nearest.” 

Well, but what does this mean? It 
simply means that the parents did care 
for education, and did care what school 
they sent their children to. They did 
not take the nearest, but they took what 
they thought a good school, and the 
reason why they are now excluded is 
because this is one of the best schools in 
That is why it is chosen for 


hon. Gentleman opposite will deny it. 
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Then, in the case of the John Street 
School, the School Board are building 
rooms for the teaching of cookery and 
for drawing, and there, also, children are 
to be excluded from free education. But 
I maintain that the Board have no right 
to exclude those children whose parents 
wish to avail themselves of these subjects. 
It is not only the parents of the children 
who are expelled that I pity. I pity 
the parents who, paying the fees for their 
children’s education which Parliament 
has said should be free, also pay in the 
rates for the education of the children 
of their neighbours. Not only are these 
schools from which these children are 
excluded the best, but they will become 
better and better, while the tendency of 
the other schools will be to become still 
more inferior. The parents who avail 
themselves of higher education for their 
children will influence the School Board, 
and may indeed become members of the 
Board themselves, and these fee schools 
will get the advantage of better teaching 
and equipment, while the other schools 
will be starved. Into these latter schools 


-all the waifs and strays will be sent, and 


the tendency of these schools will be to 
go from bad to worse. It is a class 
measure, if ever there was one, and that 
in the very last department of social life 
in which it ought to be introduced. 
What do we look for in free educa- 
tion? To rais2 the level all over 
the field of education by applying 
it to all classes. Up to this time there 
has been no class distinction in Scotland, 
but now that the Government have 
justified and sanctified this idea of class 
distinction I venture to say that within 
three years we shall not find a single 
person who sets up to be “smart” or to 


-belong to or be near the upper classes 


sending his children to a school where 
fees are not paid, if he is within a railway 
journey of a school where fees are paid. 
Why not leave the schools of Glasgow 
as they were? There is talk about a 
deficit of £12,000 a year. We should 
bear in mind that before the Parochial 
Boards paid £4,000a year. That is paid 
no longer, and the deficit becomes 
reduced to £8,000, which is surely not 
too great a burden for such a city as 
Glasgow. The hon. Gentleman says we 
ought to leave these matters to the local 
representatives—that is, the School 
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Board. In this case that goes for nothing 
at all. The Glasgow School Board was 
elected before there was any idea of free 
education. Not only is it an entirely 
new question, but there was not even a 
public discussion at the Board before the 
regulations were brought out by which 
10 of the schools were left as fee-paying 
schools, by which a very serious disloca- 
tion of educational interests took place- 
If I know anything of the feeling of 
Glasgow, this will be the last Board 
elected with that feeling, and by passing 
the Amendment we shall lay down the 
principle that all School Boards that took 
a share of the Probrate Grant should see 
that in every school there is free 
education. 

(12.55.) Mr. PARKER SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): Having just passed 
through a contested election at Partick, 
which is part of the parish of Govan, and 
in exactly the same position as Glasgow, 
I may be allowed to say that during that 
election this question has not in any way 
been brought before me. No question 
was asked at any of my meetings, nor 
was the matter brought to the notice of my 
opponent, so faras I know. This shows 
pretty definitely that the agitation is 
not very widely felt. In this matter 
some temporary friction was inevitable, 
and I think the effect of it will soon pass 
away. The hon. Member who brought 
the question forward said this is a matter 
of class legislation. It appears to me 
that it is an essential part of the legisla- 
tion by which Scotland has arrived at its 
present excellent system of education. 
These schools that are selected as fee- 
paying schools are the best schools, and 
they are the best schools because hitherto 
they have been the most expensive. We 
are agreed now that secondary education 
is a great want, and it appears to me 
that this Amendment will kill the 
schools which are just those which pre- 
tend to give a good secondary education, 
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and it is perfect madnesss to reduce |the Bridgeton Division has referred to 
their system into chaos in the way this|the opinion I expressed on a former 
Amendment would reduce it. oceasion, that before discussing this 
subject we ought to wait until we saw 
* D R : 
send ae “page hirer Se the Code, and I think the House will now 
dG ns 8) ‘th 4 au oe ni School admit that through the delay we have 
co Oe ta ia Aptos ©" | been enabled té debate the question 
Board is elected the higher schools aitells: apaniin’ “dees But I 
will/b: made free. If that should vee lit TA eee ae 
ey hall il ae I also with my right hon. Friend 
ee ie Os * . f nae the Member for Leeds, that it is 
oben capne dhe Srcetepea Bie nee reat desirable, likewise, before any further 
sate nad em, aes ease . 7 change is made we should have the ex- 
—_ rans + Avge tg, Lee Ase perience of the School Board elections so 
educational system. The School Boards soon. t take place. Tt ts casy to mil 
og by merged Saiki 7“ assertions on either side, but those 
ee ey aie Feet . ee #7) ™8 | elections will show whether or not the 
nt es sha er id e a ratepayers and parents approve of retain- 
tem of e casas ay bed evel ing some fee-schools. In the meantime 
down, but it is much more difficult to I regard the presont as being in 4 
level up; ratepayers, like children, re- great degree a temporary an Fy BR 
ire to be educated, and when they ea . 
— ine ‘ shift arrangement. I agree there is a 
have been sufficiently educated to under- good deal of force in the argument about 
5 ‘ g 
stand the vom of laguee schools, N° | creating class distinction ; but hitherto 
doubt they will make additional contribu- in Scotland it has been the practice for 
tions from the rates, in order to keep them those parents who can afford it to Bi 
up. But, - pornos, we have no €Vl"| fees, If this be entirely forbidden, what 
dence of their willingness to do this. The I fear is that the Boards may be short of 
hon. Member for the University of money to keep up the high standard 
Glasgow has stated that the percen- |} itherto maintained, until we can educate 
tage of children in the higher standards | the ratepayers up to doing so. A great 
° e e » 4 5 v Bite 
is greater in fee-paying schools than in | dea] has yet to be done in regard to 
free ones. In Glasgow, not only was the secondary education, and we shall require 
percentage in the higher standards Mm | more aid both from rates and taxes. I 
the fee-paying schools much higher than | doubt whether we shall get all we want 
in the others, but In regard to specific unless we economise what we already 
subjects, while only 3 per cent. passed | have, and what could be a better cr more 
in the free schools, 17 per cent. passed | natural source of income than to allow. 
in the fee-paying schools. Although | parents to continue to pay fees where 
Iam in favour of free education, I am | they are both able and willing to do so? 
also in favour of acertain amount of elas- 
ticity being allowed to the School Boards,| 1.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 69; 
knowing that as soon as public opinion | Noes 121.—(Div. List, No. 27.) 
demands that all the schools shall be free 
they will be made free by the School 
Boards, elected by the people, and without 
the need of special legislation. 


(1.5.) Mr. C. S. PARKER (Perth): 


My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mr. Parker Smith 


- = = PEER rena are 
% Asterisk at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member 


: oy Contract with FI. M.’s Government. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after One o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 14th March, 1890. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Malmesbury, after the 
death of his uncle. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 
QUESTIONS —OBSERVATIONS. 


*Eart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords,seeing 
the Lord President of the Council in his 
place, I will ask him when we may 
expect to have the print of the New 
Education Code, which was laid on the 
Table of your Lordships’ House on the 
10th March, furnished to us ? 

‘*Toe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): In 
answer to my noble Friend, I will state 
the circumstances which have prevented 
the Code being furaished in printed 
form as early as is usual. My noble 
Friend is aware that the late Secretary 
of the Education Department died 
suddenly, and some time must elapse 
before matters can be brought into the 
condition in which they would have been 
if he had lived. Had his death not 
occurred the printed Code would have 
been furnished earlier. No delay took 
place in the appointment of a suc- 
cessor, but that gentleman has 
necessarily had a great deal of 
business thrust upon him in taking 
up his predecessor’s work, and his time 
has been very much occupied. I may 
add that a great misfortune also has 
happened to him. A few days ago his 
wife was taken from him suddenly, and 
he was obliged to bo absent from 
his duties for necessarily a _ time. 
There has consequently been some 
delay in printing the New Code, 
though it is in a forward state. 
It is now in print to a great extent, but 
requires careful revision. Measures 
have been taken for the preparation of 


. the Instructions to Inspectors, so that 


they also will be laid upon the Table, if 
not actually with the Code, not long 
afterwards. I believe before the House 
rises for the Easter Recess the Code will 
be in your Lordships’ hands. I need 
hardly say that I will do my best to 
secure it. 


VOL. CCCXLII. [rxirp series.] 
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*Kart BEAUCHAMP: Then may I 
ask whether the time. for objecting will 
be extended ? ‘S 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: Yes ; the 
time will run from the presentation ‘of 
the printed Code. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS AT COLOMBO. 
QUESTIONS —OBSERVATIONS. 

*Lorp CHELMSFORD, in rising 
to draw attention to the incomplete 
condition of the fortifications at Co- 
lombo ; and to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War when the armament 
for the several batteries of that station, 
which have been ready to receive it for 
some considerable time, will be delivered 
to the Ceylon Government, said: My 
Lords, I have placed on the notice Paper 
the question which appears in my name, 
because when recently in the Island of 
Ceylon I found considerable dissatisfac- 
tion existing among the members of 
the Legislative Assembly at the action 
of the Government with regard to 
the arrangements for the fortification 
of Colombo, in laying the cost of 
the fortifications on the revenue of the 
island. I certainly consider that it is a 
little unfair upon the island, which I 
have no doubt your Lordships are aware 
is very poor, that this charge which is 
entirely for Imperial purposes should 
have been laid upon the revenue of 
Ceylon. I think the money would have 
been much better employed for the 
actual purposes of the island. All the 
members of the Legislative Assembly 
were extremely annoyed that after the 
fortifications had been built with the 
money raised from the revenue of the 
island, they could not receive an as- 
surance from anyone that the guns would 
be provided for the different batteries 
which had been constructed at their 
expense. Since placing notice of this 
question on the Paper I have seen by 
last night’s Report that the Secretary of 
State for War has assured the other 
House that those guns will be provided 
during the current year, and I hope that 
assurance will be satisfactory to the 
members of the Legislative Assembly 
and the people in Ceylon, who are na- 
turally a little impatient at the delay 
which has occurred. I wish to state 
that I have put this question on the 
Paper without any idea of imputing 
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blame to the present War Depart- 
ment for the non-provision of these 
guns. I am well aware that the lament- 
able delay in providing guns for the 
different coaling stations cannot be laid 
at the door of the present administration 
or of the former one, or even of the one 
before that ; it must be referred back to 
the time when, unfortunately, those in 
power chose to ignore what all the military 
nationsin Europe were doing,and neglected 
to keep pace with them in changing the 
ancient muzzle-loaders for modern breech- 
loading guns. They would not throw 
aside the old antiquated system which 
had been proved by all other Powers to 
be inadequate. With these remarks, I 
beg to ask the question which stands in 
my name. 

Tae PAYMASTER GENERAL (Earl 
Browntow) : I think your Lordships will 
agree with me, and I am quite sure no 
one will more readily concur than Lord 
Chelmsford himself, that it would not be 
for the benefit of the Public Service if I 
were to enter into too much detail in 
answering the question which has been 
put to me by the noble and gallant Lord 
with regard either to the size, position, 
and character of the emplacements, or to 
the calibres of the guns, which are to be 
fitted to them. However, I am very 
glad to be able to inform the noble and 
gallant, Lord I am advised that of the 
emplacements, a considerable number are 
now absolutely finished, and in some of 
them the guns are mounted. Some, on the 
other hand, are not finished, but are in a 
forward state, and one battery, I believe, 
isnot begun. The reason for that battery 
not having been commenced is that, as I 
dare say the noble and gallant Lord 
knows, it has been found to be in a very 
cramped and inconvenient position, and 
it has been determined to remove the 
battery. Delay has occurred in com- 
mencing the work for this reason, that 
funds had to be provided by the Colony ; 
but as those funds have now been voted, 
the work will be proceeded with immedi- 
ately. Itis hardly necessary for me to 
remind your Lordships that the com- 
pletion of emplacements and fitting them 
for the guns is now a very different 
matter from what it was in former days. 
In the old times, the necessary work 
could be done almost in a few days, or 
at any rate in a very few weeks, and the 
guns could easily be mounted. But now 

Lord Chelmsford 
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it is very different: the steel rails for 
the rollers of the modern breechloading 
guns have to be bolted with long rodg 
through the concrete in which they are 
fixed ; then cement has to be run round 
the rods and the whole affair has to 
remain at rest without being touched 
for six months, while the cement ig 
hardening. Until that time at least has 
elapsed, the guns cannot be mounted. 
All those things necessarily take a very 
long time. Then, with regard to the 
guns themselves, I am happy to say that 
a very considerable number of them, 
constituting the heavy armament, have 
been despatched, and we have received 
news of their arrival. Some of them, 
indeed, are already mounted and some of 
them are being mounted. As regards 
the quick-firing guns which are inten- 
ded to be sent to Colombo, they are 
already finished, and are at this moment 
awaiting shipment. We hope to get 
them off very soon. Another issue of 
heavy guns will, we hope, be made in 
May, and we hope to have all the other 
guns ready by the end of the year. To 
sum, up I may say that we hope to have 
the whole of the defences of Colombo 
finished by the end of the coming finan- 
cial year. 


COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
EXPENSES BILL.—(No. 37.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 

ing, read. 

*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I beg to 
enter my protest against this Bill before 
it leaves your Lorships’ House. It is a 
Bill to enable County Councils to sub- 
scribe to any association for the purpose 
of consultation and discussion on any 
matters relating to Local Government. 
A great many of your Lordships are on 
County Councils throughout the King- 
dom, and I appeal to those noble Lords 
whether the County Councils have not 
already shown themselves only too prone 
to wander from their executive and 
administrative functions, and to enter 
upon unauthorised legislative disquisi- 
tions. In fact, the whole country 18 
breaking up into fragmentary parlia- 
ments or assemblies for the purpose of 
talking ad populum, instead of acting in 
the plain service of the people. The 
very exact limit to the expenses of 
such talking, which this Bill proposes 
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is in itself an absurdity. It pro- 
vides that the expenses of such con- 
sultations shall not exceed in the year 
in any county more than £31 10s.—a 
very arbitrary sum. It seems to me that 
the very fixing of such an average 
itself proves the wunpractical and 
purposeless nature of the Bill. But 
it is proposed that this sum which 
will be a kind of County talking-rate, 
may take the form of an annual sub- 
scription to an association for the purpose, 
and for the reasonable expenses of repre- 
sentatives attending them. This seems 
to betray the electioneering cant of 
the day. We are already dissatisfied 
with the delegation of almost Par- 
liamentary functions to the County 
Councils, and we want to add a still lower 
stratum of representative assessors to 
consult and debate with them. It may 
be said this is to cost only a small 
sum ; but its smallness is the thin edge 
of the wedge, and larger sums will 
be hereafter subscribed by County 
Councils as debating societies. There 
is also an omission in the Bill; 
it does not provide for any ex- 
penses of deputations to wretched 
Ministers, particularly the Presidents of 
the Local Government Board, whose 
holidays will be bespoken by these consul- 
tative County Associations. I know it 
is useless for me to take your Lordships’ 
opinion upon the Third Reading, but I 
offer these remarks upon the Bill that 
it may not leave this House without a 
very solemn protest being made against 
it. 


Lorv HERSCHELL: I cannot help 
thinking that my noble Friend who has 
just spoken is needlessly apprehensive, 
and that he is without sufficient ground 
for his apprehension, for this reason, 
that a similar association has been in 
operation for many years of the 
Municipal Councils of England and 
Wales, and that that association has met 
and consulted with great practical advan- 
tage to the work of the Municipal Councils. 
I cannot admit myself that the County 
Councils are likely to be inferior in wis- 
dom or practical sense to the Municipal 
Councils ; and unless they are we have 
experience from the actual operation of 
the Municipal Councils Association in 
the past that there is no danger in their 
consultation. There can only be danger if 
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the County Councils cannot be trusted to 
exhibit as much common sense and 
application, really, to their work as the 
Municipal Councils have displayed. 


Bill read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


LARCENY ACT, 1861, AMENDMENT (USE 
OF FIREARMS) BILL.—(No. 18.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

*Tue Kart or MILLTOWN : My Lords, 
there is an Amendment which I have to 
propose, but it isa very small one. Itis 
for the purpose of restoring the Bill to 
the same condition in which it was when 
it left your Lordships’ House last year. 
On the Third Reading, my late lamented 
Friend Lord FitzGerald proposed that 
Clause 61 of the Larceny Act should be 
added to those already in the Bill, and 
so render those persons who should be 
convicted under it liable to the penalties 
imposed by the Act. By some mistake 
that addition, which was consented to by 
your Lordships’ House and passed, has 
not been printed with the Bill, and 
therefore has not appeared in the copies 
which have hitherto been placed before 
your Lordships. The 61st clause enacts 
that— 

‘¢ Whosoever shall steal any cheques, monies, 
or valuable securities from any dwelling-house, 
and shall by any means or threat put any one 
being so threatened in bodily fear, shall be 


deemed guilty of felony, and being convicted 
thereof shall be liable” 


and soon. My noble and learned Friend 
then stated, as well as I remember, that 
it was withir his personal knowledge 
that cases had occurred of firearms being 
used under those circumstances, and that 
is an offence which certainly ought to be 
within the purview of the Act. I 
therefore, with the object of restoring the 
Bill to the condition in which it was 
when it left your Lordships’ House, 
propose this Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in e 1, line 
10, leave out the first (“and”), and after 
(“fifty-seven”) insert (“and  sixty- 
one”) ; Schedule, page 5, after paragraph 
58 insert as a separate paragraph ; (61.) 
[Here insert clause 61 of 24 and 25 
Vict. c. 96].—( The Earl of Milltown.) 
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2fore we go to the Schedule, I want to may be these repeated whippings admin- 


ask my noble Friend, whether on the 
whole he does not think it expedient to 
pay a certain amount of regard to—what 
shall I say ?—I may say, the sentiments 
of the Master of the Rolls, in view of the 
fact that probably elsewhere those sentir 
ments will be more fully echoed than 
they are here. I think that the words 


“twice or thrice” in lines 23 and 24 | 


might wisely be omitted. No doubt a 
great deal of the benefit to be derived 
from the Bill may be expected to proceed 
from the first whipping, the first applica- 
tion of the 50 strokes, and I do not think 
that the second or third whippings would 
be of sufficient advantage to justify my 
noble Friend in weighting his Bill with 
that which will adversely affect it else- 
where. I only suggest that as a matter 
of prudence. 

*T'ne Hart or MILLTOWN : Of course 
I should desire to accept any suggestion 
coming from the Prime Minister, but I 
must point out that the words of the 
clause are not mine. The noble and 
learned Master of the Rolls was under a 
total misapprehension of the law upon 
the subject when he made his statement 
to this House. In laying down certain 
rules for the flogging of these misde- 
meanants, I was simply copying the 
words of the Act of Parliament for 
which my noble Friend now present 
is responsible, and which was passed 
in 1866 for the purpose of  stop- 
ping the crime of robbery with violence 
usually called “garrotting.” I have 
made no alteration in it whatever. It 
is just the same thing, and if I accept 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess 
the clause will be made altogether 
different to the Act from which it is taken 
and which it simply extends. How- 
ever, if the noble Marquess, under the cir- 
cumstances, still thinks it would be advis- 
able to make a difference between the 
present Bill and the existing Act of Par- 
liament, I shall of course adopt his sug- 
gestion. At the same time I do not 
anticipate any very great‘hostility in the 
other House, if only Her Majesty’s 
Government will do something to enable 
it to come to a decision upon the Bill. 

Lorv HERSCHELL: 1 cannot agree 
with the noble Earl that the proposal 
made by the noble Marquess would alter 
the existing law. No doubt in a single 





istered. But we have now to consider, 
not the Act, but the application of the 
punishment of whipping for an 
altogether different series of offences, 
and unless the noble and _ learned 
Earl means to say that because in 
one Act this punishment has been award- 


'ed or rendered possible, it has become 


part of the British . Constitution, and 
that in all other Acts into which it may 
be thought advisable to introduce the 
punishment of whipping, it must be 
administered ‘once, twice, thrice,” ] 
confess 1 cannot understand his reason- 
ing. We have now for the first time to 
award this punishment for a number of 
offences, and the question is whether in 
so awarding it we shall make the punish- 
ment once whipping, or inflict it once, 
twice, and thrice. We are not in the 
least concerned now with another Act, 
passed more than 20 years ago, which 
deals with another class of offences ; and 
I cannot admit that when we are asked 
to begin afresh to extend this 
punishment of whipping, as proposed by 
this Bill, to the offences which are there 
dealt with, we are:pledged to follow the 
same process in its infliction—that for 
all time we are to imitate the method 
thought right 20 years ago, even if we 
should think it right to flog at all. 
*Lorp NORTON: I think there would be 
considerable force in what has fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord if this 
Bill were upon a totally different subject 
and applied to a totally different kind of 
crime to that which is dealt with by the 
former Act, but it is simply because 
the crime dealt with by this Bill 
is of exactly the same _ character, 
only if anything worse in degree than 
the crime dealt with by what is called 
the “ Garrotting Act,” that there is a fair 
inference to be drawn from one Bill to 
the other that the two will be equally 
successful. The noble and learned Lord 
spoke as if corporal punishment were 
proposed to be applied to a totally new 
category of crime. That is not the case, 
for the subject-matter of this Bill is 
practically identical with that which is 
dealt with by the Act from which it is 
drawn. The Garrotting Act, which was so 
very successful, applied corporal punish- 
ment to people who murderously attacked 
for robbery in the dark. In one case the 
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garrotters broke the jaw of an old gentle- 
man in getting his watch. This Bill 
would similarly deter from murderous 
burglary. For that class of crime this 
has been found to be a deterrent 
punishment. Unless punishment is 
made deterrent you had better have no 
punishment at all; there is no use. On 
the Second Reading the noble Lord said 
this was retrograde legislation ; but, in 
sequence of a series of like legislation, 
it is a step in advance. It is an applica- 
tion of precisely the same principle, 
not trenching on any new ground, not 
trespassing on anything experimental. 
There is no sense in comparing the 
whippings now inflicted with the flog- 
gings of a former age, and it is simply 
from the fact that in the olden times 
floggings were brutally excessive and 
therefore were abandoned, that the in- 
fereuce is drawn that the great and 
most needful resource of corporal 
punishment cannot be admittedly ap- 
plied. As to the proposition which 
has come from the Prime Minister, 
I think the noble Earl who intro- 
duced the Bill is wise in accepting 
it; though I am to acertain extent sorry 
for it, because it will look as if this 
House had flinched from following the pre- 
cedent which has already been successful, 
and the fact may be quoted in other 
places as showing that, after all, your 
Lordships have flinched from the full con- 
viction upon which you, by large majorities 
last Session, passed the same Bill. The 
Prime Minister himself expressed an 
opinion that a considerable check was 
given to garrotting even before that 
Act passed. The mere threat of the 
Act operated to check the crime, and 
so I think the mere threat of this 
Act will be a check, and has already 
proved a check, to the use of firearms in 
burglary. I am sorry, therefore, that 
the effect of this Bill should be dimin- 
ished in any respect at all. At the 
same time, I think the noble Earl was 
right in accepting the omission pro- 
posed. 

*Toe Earn or MILLTOWN: My 
Lords, I am not of a particularly blood- 
thirsty disposition, but I think it is neces- 
sary to award the necessary punishment to 


brutal burglars. My contention is that this | 


punishment will deter them from putting 
a six-shooter in their pockets when they 
set out to commit burglaries, and I am 
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quite satisfied that many of the sacrifices 
of life which have occurred would have 
been avoided had this measure been in 
operation. As I am upon my legs I 
should like to refer for a moment to 
what was said by the Master of the Rolls. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: This isa little out 
oforder. The noble Earl has spoken upon. 
the proposal of the Prime Minister. He 
can hardly reply in this way to what has 
been said by those who have spoken 
since. 

*THe Hart or MILLTOWN : Then I beg 
leave to move that Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : With 
regard to line 25, may I take the oppor- 
tunity of saying that I have no wish to 
flinch—a word which is perhaps more 
applicable to another person in these 
proceedings—from doing what I con- 
sider absolutely necessary, but I think 
it is not desirable to go further than 
is absolutely necessary, and we may 
very well go by steps. Your Lordships 
may remember that the Master of the 
Rolls, in his speech, raised questions of a 
disagreeable anatomical character, which 
in the other House may possibly have 
some effect. 


Amendments agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: My Lords, 
in moving that the Bill be passed, I may 
perhaps now be allowed, notwithstanding 
the criticism of the noble and learned 
Lord, to say a few words with regard to 
the objection taken yesterday by the 
Master of the Rolls as to the Ist clause 
in the Schedule, which applies to cases 
of sacrilege. The noble Karl Kimberley 
made the same objection last year, on 
the ground that persons do not ordinarily 
live in churches and places of Divine 
worship, and therefore that nobody was 
likely to get hurt there by an armed 
burglar. I think that states the sub- 
stance of the objection of the Master of 
the Rolls. But if I recollect rightly, a 
case occurred some time ago in which a 
Roman Catholic priest made a most 
plucky defence of his church against 
a burglar who was attempting to steal 
the communion plate, and though 
the burglar was armed, the priest 
managed to frustrate his intentions. 
But a most remarkable case, which I 
recommend to the attention of the noble 
Earl, was a case which was tried at the 
Old Bailey, in, I think, the year 1884, 
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when a _ burglar named, I believe, 
Orrock, going on a predatory expedi- 
tion, and having provided himself with 
a-six-shooter, seeing a church apparently 
unprotected, proceeded to effect an 
entrance with the object of stealing the 
communion plate; but a policeman 
came upon the scene, and attempted to 
arrest Orrock, who thereupon pulled out 
his six-shooter and shot the policeman 
dead. Orrock was tried at the Old Bailey, 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins, convicted, 
sentenced to death, and executed. Thus 
two lives were lost, neither of which 
possibly would have been sacrificed had 
the provisions of my Bill been then the 
law of the land, for I think it probable that 
in that case the burglar when he placed 
the pistol in his pocket had no intention 
of using it for the deadly purpose which 
he afterwards carried out, and had my 
Bill been in operation would have left it 
at home rather than run the risk of a 
flogging. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Lord has alluded to something I 
said last year. These are matters of 
opinion. He does not think that occur- 
rence would have happened if this Bill 
had been the law of the land, but I think 
it would. That is, of course, a matter ef 
opinion entirely. There are many 
other crimes committed where people 
have pistols and use them, and I do 
not see why this particular crime has 
been selected. As the noble Lord has 
mentioned one case, I will just mention 
another, which happened not very long 
ago inmy own county. A man stolea 
horse, a policeman attempted toarrest him, 
and he fired at the constable. As far as 
I can see, this penalty ought to have been 
applied to that man just as much as to a 
criminal committing a burglary. My 
objection to the Bill is simply this, that 
if you introduce the practice of whipping 
in this particular instance, I cannot see 
the slightest reason why you should not 
extend it to a vast number of other 
offences. I still maintain my opinion 
that it is a retrograde step, and one which 
is inconsistent with our whole system for 
long years past, during which we have 
had a considerable diminution of crime. 
I therefore see no reason at all for 
passing this Bill. 

Bill read 3* (according to order) ; 
Amendments made; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 

The Earl of Milltown 
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TELEPHONE WIRES AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


QUESTION——OBSERVATIONS. 


THE Duxe or MARLBOROUGH : 
My Lords, the question which I have 
put down upon the Paper has really 
reference to a Motion which I had the 
honour to make in your Lordships’ 
House last year, when I asked the 
question of the Prime Minister what the 
intentions of the Government were with 
regard to the development of the tele- 
phone in this country, and especially 
with regard to the action of the Post 
Office. Really the subject is one which 
is of very great interest at the present 
time, because we may say that the tele- 
phone as a system hardly exists yet in 
this country. There have been many 
causes which have produced difficulty in 
developing the telephone ; but I may say, 
having myself some personal  ex- 
perience, having largely used the 
telephone, and having carried out a great 
many experiments with it, that a more 
valuable and useful invention has not 
been produced in this century. Its adop- 
tion, however, very much depends for 
general use upon its being more per- 
fectly developed. I may say that if it 
were fully developed any of your Lord- 
ships might be sitting quietly waiting 
at your writing tables, and you could 
have beside you a little box into which 
you could talk to your friends living at 
different places all over London, and at 
much greater distances, thus saving the 
trouble of correspondence and of sending 
telegrams, because the telephone is a far 
preferable mode of communication to the 
use of either telegrams or of correspon- 
dence. In fact, so capable is it of com- 
plete development that by means of it 
you can talk to persons as easily between 
London and Brighton or between London 
and any others of the large towns in Eng- 
land, and be as plainly heard as your 
Lordships can hear me in this House at 
the present moment. I am quite sure 
that the public is in favour of my view, 
that is, that the telephone is one of those 
valuable inventions which we all ought 
to have complete and entire facilities in 
using. That, my Lords, must be my 
apology for pressing the matter again on 
the attention of your House. The moment 





has come when, in the words which I 
‘think were used by the Prime Minister 
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last year, it is necessary for us, and 
when, as I say, it behoves the Legisla- 
ture to take some steps in the matter, 
and to consider the action that is to be 
taken by the Government in reference 
to it. The valuable patents of Bell and 
Edison, that is to say several of them, 
the main patents, expire, I believe, 
this year, and therefore it is necessary if 
anything is done that the Government 
should now either undertake to establish 
a telephone system in London, or thatthey 
should be willing to depute those powers 
which they possess to public companies 
who are willing to take up this work. In 
order to develop a telephone system in 
London a very large expenditure of 
capital would be required ; I should say 
that no private company ought to start 
upon such a work which could not com- 
mand £1,000,000 sterling of capital. 
The expense of laying great main circuits 
round London, and the expense of estab- 
lishing main stations and sub-stations, 
would be very great; the running ex- 
penses also would be very large, and I 
think it would certainly not be safe for a 
private company to undertake the work 
under a capital of, say, £1,000,000 ster- 
ling. Therefore, my Lords, the question 
arises whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared to recommend 
that an expenditure to so large an 
amount should be incurred, ‘and thereby, 
in fact, an organisation established which 
would be quite as important as that new 
branch of the Post Office, the Parcels 
Post, which was established a few years 
ago ; that is to say, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to recommend 
that so large an addition as that should 
be made to the work of the Post Office or 
not. That, of course, is a matter for Her 
Majesty’s Government to decide. When 
I ventured to bring this matter before 
your Lordships’ House last year there 
were several points which I ventured to 
touch upon. One was the question of 
communication ; that is to say, overhead 
wires ; and the other was the question of 
administration. The noble Marquess 
rather suggested that I had somewhat 
mixed up two questions which were en- 
tirely separate ; but I would venture to 
point out to him that really the two 
questions are inseparably connected and 
combined ; because, of course, a telephone 
system is impossible unless provision is 
made for wire communication and for 
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its administration. It is therefore abso- 
lutely necessary in developing the 
telephone, to provide for that. In 1885 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
sat upon the whole question of telephones 
and telephone wires. That Committee 
heard the evidence of the Post Office 
officials; it also heard the evidence of 
the engineer to the Post Office, of the 
Chairman, solicitor, engineers, and officials 
of the United Telephone Company, and 
of the Chairmen of the various sub- 
Telephone Companies which then existed; 
and that Committee then came to a 
conclusion upon the matter and made a 
Report. If your Lordships will permit 
me to say a few words about this 
Committee and their Report, I think it 
will help to clear up the question in the 
public mind. The object of the Com- 
mittee was to find out what were the 
difficulties which existed with regard to 
overhead wires, and with regard to 
establishing communications, and as to 
what facilities the Post Office might give, 
and could give, in the matter; and the 
curious fact was brought out that the 
law is in a state of very great confusion 
on the whole question. Now, with regard 
to the powers which the Postmaster 
General exercises ; he exercises his powers 
under various Acts of Parliament which 
were passed between the years 1863 and 
1878. He obtains a monopoly by the 
Act of 1869, and the Act of 1868 gives 
him further powers with regard to the 
railways. In a few words, the Post- 
master General has, practically, sufficient 
powers for the purpose of running _ 
telegraphic communications. He can, 
by giving notice to the Highway Boards, 
lay underground tubes or erect posts 
for the purpose of carrying wires along 
the highways ; he can also give notice to 
private individuals and proceed to erect 
wires over their houses provided he does 
not approach them within a certain 
distance, and provided that what is re- 
quired to be done comes within the 
powers possesse(l by the Post Office. 
There was no complaint made before 
the Committee that the Post Office were 
short of powers todotheir work. There 
fore we arrive at this fact: that if Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
undertake the establishment of a tele- 
phone system themselves, the Postmaster 
General possesses all the powers neces- 
sary for the purpose of carrying out the 
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work. But a curious point arises. Your 
Lordships are no doubt aware of the 
fact that when the litigation took place 
with regard‘ to thes? matters, and the 
Post Office Authorities won their suit, 
licences were then given by the Post 
Office Authorities to the United Tele- 
phone Company. They gave a licence 
to the United Telephone Company as a 
company to make communications for 
use between individuals and through 
their Telephone Exchanges, but they gave 
no running powers. The consequence 
was that the United Telephone Company, 
or as they call themselves now, the 
National Télephone Company, were in 
the position of any other private indi- 
vidual. They had no powers to break 
up roads such as were possessed by the 
Postmaster General, but they had to run 
their wires as best they could. They 
had to go and ask the permission of 
houszholders to put up their wires. 
They might or might not get that per- 
mission; and when they did get 
permission, they had to run their wires 
in and out in every sort of way*for the 
purpose of making communications, and 
householders had the right even to pull 
down those wires if they annoyed or 
troubled them in any way. There is no 
question, therefore, thatthe system, such 
as it was, could hardly have been deve- 
loped unless very large powers had 
been conceded to a company. Now, 
the question is, would the Government, 
if not themselves prepared to take up 
this work, be prepared to recommend 
that the Postmaster General should con- 
cede powers to a company sufficient to 
enable them to do the work? There was 
a suit called the Walworth suit, in which 
the parish authorities tried to stop the 
United Telephone Company from run- 
ning wires across the roads. That case 
was decided against the parish author- 
ities, and it was held, that inasmuch as 
the roadways are only the property of 
the public for the purpose of traffic, the 
public have no right either to the soil 
under the roads—that is to say, no 
underground right, nor have they any 
right overhead—that is to say, towards 
the sky, except so far as regards any- 
thing which may impede the public 
traffic ; and it was held by the Court of 
Appeal that'any individual may run a 
Wire across a roadway, provided it be 
placed at a sufficient height so as not to 
Lhe Duke of Marlborough 
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impede the traffic. The consequence is, 
that by that lapse of the Legislature, the 
Telephone Company have been able to 
get across roads and streets, though, 
curious to say, the Postmaster General 
has not those powers, because the Post- 
master General can only act within the four 
corners of the Act of Parliament under 
which he derives his powers. Your 
Lordships will see, therefore, there is a 
confusion in this sense, that as there is 
no proper law regulating the right of 
crossing roads, private individuals and 
companies can act as they choose ; whereas 
the Postmaster General is bound in a 
way that the companies or private indi- 
viduals are not. It came out very 
strongly before the Committee that that 
was looked upon as a very great blot in the 
matter, and one which should undoubt- 
edly be speedily remedied. Now, my 
Lords, the next question which arises is 
this. 1 will not trouble your Lordships by 
reading any portions of the Report, 
because I know that the matter is one in 
regard to which, in order te explain it 
clearly, one would have to go rather fully 
into it; and I think it is best to state 
the matter simply in a few words. 
With regard to the Report, this question 
occurs: Are Her Majesty’s Government 
satisfied that the information we at pre- 
sent possess was sufficiently brought out. 
by the Report of this Committee ; or is 
it, in their opinion, advisable that a Com- 
mittee of your Lordships’ House should 
be appointed in order to inquire still 
further into the questions, first, as to the 
running of overhead wires, and secondly, 
what wou!d be the best course to adopt 
with regard to the Post Office under- 
taking the telephoning of London? If 
the noble Marquess and the Government 
are of opinion that a Committee is not 
necessary, it might be possible to come 
to a still more speedy decision in the 
matter, because undoubtedly the infor- 
mation which this Report contains is, one 
may say, almost exhaustive as far as the 
present state of the law goes; and I do 
not think it has much changed since that 
period. There are various points which 
are necessary to be considered. In the 
first place, undoubtedly, the telephone, 
to be of any service, should be cheap. 
At the present time it costs £20 a year 
to each subscriber; consequently, the 
development it has assumed is perfectly 
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might soon become. I see by a book of 
the Telephone Company’s, which I have 
here, there are only 11,104 subscribers, 
as far as I can make out ; therefure, your 
Lordships will see that it really is not 
worth while, in the opinion of many 
people, to pay this charge of £20 a year. 
Most of those people who use it are 
stockbrokers, merchants, and people 
in business. No doubt, a_ broker 
in the City finds it very useful to be able 
to telephone to his bankers ; but tous at 
the West-End of London, who could like- 
wise use the telephone for our business 
purposes as well as for our pleasure, that 
may be considered too high a charge, and 
we do not feel sufficient termptation to use 
it and pay £20 a year for that privilege. 
That is because there has been no develop- 
ment of the system. For that purpose I 
think we cannot do without the overhead 
wires. That was brought out fully in 
the Report. Surely there can be no 
objection to them. It is a very small 
wire that is used for this purpose, weigh- 
ing about 2lbs. to the 100 yards, fine 
copper wire. There is no danger in 
running these lines of fine copper wire 
overhead, and it is simply a question 
whether we should not, under proper 
regulations, allow the running of these 
wires in that way. There is no doubt 
that you cannot so run them unless you 
have power to take them over the 
premises of private individuals (always 
provided that you do not do them any 
injury) without their consent. The 
Postmaster General has that power, 
though if an owner can prove damage 
the wire has to be removed. But with- 
out that power to enable wires to be run 
over roofs we cannot have a telephone 
system in London. There is only one 
other point which I should like to 
mention before my question is replied to, 
and that is, that if the Post Office are 
going to take up this matter and create 
a Department for this purpose, the ques- 
tion of power really does not signify ; 


but if there is to be any question of 


deputing these powers to public com- 
panies, two things will have, to be con- 
sidered : first, whether the Postmaster 
General has the right without going to 
Parliament to concede the powers ne 
at present possesses to a public 
company —for at present the Post- 
master General has not conceded 
any of his power; he simply gives 
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a licence to the company to carry on the 
work ; and as that cannot develop the 
system, the first question is, whether the 
Postmaster General is prepared, in case 
the Post. Office Authorities do not them- 
selves take up the work, to concede his 
powers; and, secondly, can he concede 
them without a special Act of Parlia- 
ment? That is a very important ques- 
tion. Then there is also the question 
whether, if this work is to be given to 
any public company, it is to be made the 
subject of competition. If so, there 
must be some limit to the competition, 
otherwise you will have numerous lines 
running side by side. If you are only 
going to give the power to two com- 
panies, well and good ; but if you are 
going to give it to three or more it will 
not do. Hven if you are going to have 
two companies, you will have one person 
who is a member of one company and 
another person who is a member of 
another company desiring to communi- 
cate. There will be no communication 
between the Exchanges of those two 
companies, and therefore a man who 
may want to talk to a person who is 
subscriber of another company will be 
unable to do so because that person 
belongs to a different company. There- 
fore, your Lordships will see that it is 
necessary there shou'd not be more than 
two companies, at any rate, on that 
ground alone. Then, again, you must 
have overhead wires, and you must 
consider what the result will be in that 
respect. In the City of New York, 
where for many years they allowed this 
overhead system to go on unimpeded 
and unchecked, there were sometimes as 
many as 300 or 400 wires of various 
kinds—electric, telephone, and telegravh 
wires running together overhead. Some 
of them would, perhaps, be dead, and at 
last they got into such inextricable diffi- 
culty with them altogether—there was 
so much confusion among the various 
wires and pipes, that they did not know 
which of them were dead and which 
were alive. There were live and 
dead telegraph wires as well as tele- 
phone and electric lighting wires; and 
the end of it all was that the whole thing 
had to be taken down and put up anew. 
If you are not careful to prevent it you 
will have the same thing with regard to 
the telephone ; and if more than two 
companies were to start this work, we 
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should get intoa state of hopeless and 
inextricable confusion. I wish, there- 
fore, to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
in case they do not propose themselves 
-to undertake this work, whether they 
would propose to put it up to the com- 
petition of more than one company, or 
whether they would give it to one alone ? 
No doubt,if you give this right to a 
public company, the operations of that 
public company will largely interfere 
with the receipts of the Telegraph De- 
partment of the Post Office, but I am 
sure your Lordships will not think that 
it would be right for a great invention 
which would be useful to us all to be 
burked or stopped in its development 
because it would interfere with the 
receipts of a venture which the Govern- 
ment bought and took over many years 
ago. Large profits, are undoubtedly, to 
be obtained from working a telephone 
system. The present Telephone Com- 
pany began by running up their shares 
in the market to the amount of 
300 per cent; that is to say, the 
£5 shares went up to very nearly 
£15, and the shares in the sub-com- 
panies also went up _ considerably. 
Not long ago they combined together 
and amalgamated their stock. They 
took their stock at its market value, as 
they called it, they called that new 
capital, and they issued it in the form 
of new shares. That is to say, they 
practically watered the capital of that 
company to the extent of the boom that 
had been given to it; so that that large 
amount was practically coming out 
of the profits of the business. I 
say, therefore, that as the profits of this 
business are very large, the Government 
would be justified in charging a very 
high royalty in reference to conceding the 
powers which the Postmaster General 
possesses ; and, on the other hand, they 
might keep under their own control the 
main trunk lines between the large 
towns, so that the Exchanges would have 
to use the Government lines whenever 
they wished to communicate between the 
different Exchanges and different systems. 
Then, undoubtedly, with regard to the 
municipal telegraph receipts, the tele- 
phone will interfere with the telegraph. 
It is much easier to make a tele- 
phonic communication than it is to send 
a telegraphic message. It is infinitely 
more convenient to communicate by 
The Duke of Marlborough 
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telephone than by telegram, because you 
can get an answer at the same time, so 
that no doubt the telegraph receipts will 
be interfered with ; but the Government 
will protect itself in that respect by the 
royalty it will charge. My Lords, my 
questions are:—First, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government consider it would 
be advisable to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the question of runni 
overhead wires, and also‘into the question 
whether it is advisable that the Post 
Office should itself adopt and carry out 
the working of this general telephone 
system ; and, secondly, whether . Her 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared, 
if they decide not to take up the working 
of it themselves, to grant to public 
companies the rights which the Post- 
master General now possesses; and, 
thirdly, whether they would refrain 
from giving those rights to more than, 
say, two companies, owing to the great 
state of confusion which would arise 
therefrom. I think,; my Lords, that 
covers all the questions I wish to ask, 
and I have only now to thank your 
Lordships for the patience you have 
shown in listening to these remarks, 
*Tue SECRETARY to tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Batrour of Burwecn) : 
My Lords, as I have the honour to re- 
present the Post Office in this House, 
your Lordships will allow me to answer 
the questions which have been put by 
the noble Duke. At the outset, I say at 
once that Iam sure your Lordships will 
all agree in the great importance of the 
subject which the noble Duke has 
brought before the House, and I am sure 
we shall be equally unanimous in our 
desire that no undue obstacle should be 
put in the way of the development of 
telephonic communication in this coun- 
try for the convenience of the public in 
any way by which that development 
can be reasonably brought about. The 
noble Duke referred to the discussion 
which took place last year in this House 
upon a kindred subject. The questions 
whichhe then brought forward weresome- 
what different, involving as they did 
questions regarding overhead electric 
lighting wires and other matters of that 
nature, as well asa certain scheme of 
amalgamation which occupied a consi- 
derable part of the speech he then made. 
Your Lordships may recollect that in the 
Motion last year the concluding part of 
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the Motion which he then made for the 
appointment of a Select Committee 
foreshadowed and bore some resemblance 
to the main part of the Motion on the 
Paper this evening ; and, as to that, the 
noble Marquess at the headof theGovern- 
ment intimated that he did not thinkit was 
a desirable subject of inquiry. Now, my 
Lords, I have to repeat that expression of 
opinion, and for what I venture to think 
at the present time is even a stronger 
reason. As the noble Duke has said, 
some patents of great importance will 
expire at the end of the present year, and 
Iam authorised to say that the relations 
of the Post Office with the Telephone 
Companies are at present under the con- 
sideration of the Government. Your 
Lordships will observe that these are 
matters involving large questions of 
private right, and, therefore, it is not 
very desirable that at this stage they 
should form the subject of investigation 
by a Committee. It is, therefore, better 
that the more usual and proper course 
should be followed, which would be for 
the Government to make up its mind 
with regard to what proposals should be 
made in these matters, that it should 
then communicate them to Parliament ; 
and that Parliament should express its 
opinion upon them. Therefore, I hope 
that, as regards the latter part of the 
Motion, the noble Duke will not press 
his request for an inquiry by a Com- 
mittee of this House. With regard to 
the first part of the question, there are, 
of course, not absolutely the same objec- 
tions to the inquiry ; but, under the cir- 
cumstances which I have mentioned, and 
considering the fact that it was inquired 
into by a Committee of the other House so 
lately as 1885, I venture to express ina 
general way the opinion that it is unde- 
sirable to re-open the matter at the 
present time. I am far from saying that 
the whole question was thoroughly 
threshed out by that Committee ; and 
undoubtedly, as the noble Duke has said, 
confusion exists in regard to the exact 
state of the law in the matter, so that if 
the noble Duke presses for a Committee 
of inquiry, and will put the exact terms 
of the Motion and reference on the 
Paper, I think we may promise to give 
the matter the most careful con- 
sideration ; but, at the same time, 
unless he has good reasons for pressing 
for it at the present time, I think it is 
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undesirable that the matter should be 
gone into during the present Session. 


Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH : 
My Lords, with regard to the point as to 
the difference between: the Motion of 
last year and the present one, I wish to 
avoid bringing in any question as to the 
electric lighting wires, because that is 
rather a question for the Board of Trade 
authorities, and it comes to a large 
extent under their functions. With re- 
gard to the appointment of a Committee 
of your Lordships’ House, until Her 
Majesty’s Government have expressed 
their intention with regard to the action 
of the Post Office Authorities, I quite un- 
derstand that it would be undesirable to 
inquire into the development of the 
telephone itself. But with regard to the 
question of giving power for running 
over-head wires, I think your Lordships 
have got complete information in the Re- 
port of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee. The point I would press on Her 
Majesty’s Government is that it is very 
desirable that Her Majesty’s Government 
should intimate to the public the line of 
conduct they mean to adopt as soon as 
possible, and that we should also know, 
when they do inform us of it, what they 
propose to do in regard to taking up the 
work, whether they mean to give these 
powers to public companies, and the con- 
ditions under which those powers should 
be given. I, therefore, withdraw the 
Motion as it stands, and leave it to Her 
Majesty's Government at some future 
date, which I hope will not be very late in 
the Session, to state their intention upon 
the subject. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, That the Committee 
have discharged the Earl of Minto from 
the Standing Committee for Bills relating 
to Law, &c.; read, and ordered tolie on 


the Table. 
House adjourned at half-past Five o’clock, 


to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


anes 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 14th March, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON STREETS (STRAND IMPROVE- 
MENT) BILL. 
(By Order). 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Second Reading of the Bill 
be postponed until Tuesday.” 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
Before that Motion is agreed to I should 
like to make one or two observations to 
the House. This Bill contains a great 
many novel propositions. It appears to 
me to be nothing more nor less than a 
measure to give compulsory powers to 
take over 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
remarks of the hon. Member will be 
appropriate when the Bill comes on for 
discussion ; but the Motion now before 
the House is to postpone the Second 
Reading until Tuesday next. 


Question put, and agreed to. 








JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Returns ordered— 


‘Of the Names, Objects, or Business, Places 
where Business is or was conducted, date of 
Registration, number of persons who signed 
the Memorandum of Association, total number 
of Shares taken up by such Subscribers, nomi- 
nal Capital, number of Shares into which it is 
divided, number of Shares taken up, amount 
of Calls made on each Share, and the total 
amount of Calls received, of all Joint Stock 
Companies formed since the lst day of January, 
1889, to the 3lst day of December, 1889, in- 
clusive, distinguishing whether the Companies 
are Limited or Unlimited, and also the number 
of Shareholders in each of the said Companies 
at the date of the last Return, and whether 
still in operation or being wound up ;” 

‘‘ Of the total number having their registered 
offices in the City of London, or within five 
miles of the General Post Office; ” 

“ And, of the total number and the paid up 
capital of all registered Companies which are 
believed to be carrying on business at the 
present time.” —{ Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 97.] 


{COMMONS} 
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NEW WRIT 
For County of Cavan (Western Divi- 
sion), v. Joseph Gillis Biggar, esquire, 
deceased.—(Mr. Richard Power.) 


QUESTIONS. 





SUSPENSION OF IRISH BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, S.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he can furnish a Return of the 
number of Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land which have been suspended, and of 
those which have been warned, during 
the last 10 years, and which shall also 
state whether the Boards so dealt with 
are situated in the poorer and more 
congested, or in the more prosperous, 
districts of Ireland ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): There have been 13 cases in 
which Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
have been dissolved within the last 10 
years. The Local - Government Board 
could not, without considerable trouble, 
state the Boards of Guardians which have 
been warned or cautioned during that 
time. The Local Government Board can 
specify the 13 cases in which the Boards 
have been dissolved, indicating also 
whether they are situated in the 
poorer or more prosperous districts of 
Ireland. If such information would be 
sufficient for the purpose of my hon. 
Friend I would suggest for his considera- 
tion the advisability of his applying for 
that information in the form of a ques 
tion, so as to obviate the inconvenience 
of multiplying Parliamentary Returns. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, S.): 
Can the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man say whether these Boards of Guar- 
dians have been dissolved on account of 
political reasons, or because of their in- 
ability to discharge the duties entrusted 
to them ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am quite certain 
that they have not been suspended from 
any political motives. 


IRISH LANDLORDS AND THEIR 
ESTATES. 

Mr. HOWORTH:: I beg to ask the 

Attorney General for Ireland: if he is 

now in a position to inform the House 
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whether landlords in Ireland who are 
selling their farms are also selling their 
houses and demesnes; and whether he 
can furnish a Return on the subject ? 
Mr. MADDEN: The Land Purchase 
Commissioners have no information that 
would lead them to believe that resident 
landlords in Ireland are selling their 
houses and demesnes consequent upon 
their having sold their estates under the 
Purchase Act. It appears extremely 
doubtful that any case could be found of 
a landlord leaving the country in conse- 
quence of his having sold his estate to 
his tenants under that Act. 


THE PUBLIC WORKS LOANS ACT. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
land what effect had been given by the 
Board of Works to the Public Works 
Loans Act of last Session in requiring 
landlords to make good moneys lent by 
the State to tenants for improving their 
holdings, which holdings had _ since 
passed by eviction into the landlords’ 
hands? . 

Mr. MADDEN : I have made inquiry 
into the subject, and I am informed that 
since the passing of the Act referred to 
only two cases have been before the 
Board, and those cas2s are still under 
consideration. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the Board 
of Works allow the Act to remain a 
dead letter, or will they compel the land- 
lords to disgorge ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I have no doubt that 
the attention of the Board will be 
directed to the question of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but I have no fur- 
ther information to give as to the 
application of the Act. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that I will move for a Return of 
the number of cases in which loans to 
tenants have been lost to the State by 
the action of the landlords during the 
last 10 years. Until the Board of Works 
gives that Return I will return to the 
question again and again. 


ULSTER CANAL—CASE OF JOHN WALL. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that John 
Wall, who served under the Board of 
Works for 50 years as lock-keeper on the 
Ulster Canal at Magherarney, Smithboro, 
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County Monaghan, was dismissed by the 
Board of Works, without pension or 
other compensation, on the 31st of 
March 1889, when the Ulster Canal was 
transferred to the Lagan Company; and 
whether, in view of the assurance which 
was given on the part of the Govern- 
ment when the Ulster Canal and Tyrone 
Navigation Bill was in Committee, that 
any existing interests in respect of 
pensions should not be lost or injured by 
reason of the transfer of the canal from 
the Government to the Lagan Company, 
he will see that this man _ receives 


compensation ¢ 


THESECRETARY 10 ro—E TREASURY 
(Mr. Jacksoy, Leeds, N.): I have not 
been able to obtain the information that 
would enable me to answer the hon. 
Member’s question ; but I have asked the 
Board of Works for a full Report. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I remind 
the hon. Gentleman that fully a year has 
elapsed since this case was brought 
under the notice of the Treasury? 


DUNKERRIN POOR LAW ELECTIONS. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s County, Birr) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland if his attention has been called to 
the following facts, namely, that previous 
to the late Poor Law Elections in Dun- 
kerrin, five persons entitled to vote called 
upon Mr. George Minchin, J.P., to attest 
their signature to their forms of claims 
to vote, as required by Law ; that this 
magistrate declined their application, on 
the ground that it would offend his 
Orange friends in the neighbourhood ; 
that, in consequence of this refusal, these 
voters had to lose a part of their day’s 
work, and walk 12 miles to another 
magistrate, to obtain the necessary attes- 
tation to their signatures; and what 
steps will he take with regard to this 
magistrate’s conduct ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the question for 
a day or two, as I have not obtained the 
necessary Reports upon the matter. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I will repeat it on 
Monday. 


MR. JOHN DALY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The question 
which stands in my name is, to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if the evidence as to the treat- 
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ment of Mr. John Daly in Chatham 
Prison has been taken in writing ; if it 
will be laid before the House ; and will 
the prisoner be offered the option of 
removal to another prison? As a point 
of order, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that an important part of the ques- 
tion has been omitted. It contained, as 
I gave notice of it, a reference to the 
fact that, according to the admission of 
the Government, Daly had been poisoned 
py the administration of an excessive 
dose of belladonna. I want to know 
how long he was in the hospital, and 
whether the medical attendant has been 
suspended for administering the poison, 
or still remains in the service of the 
Crown? For some reason, utterly in- 
explicable to me, it has been thought fit 
to omit these questions. Seeing that I 
only referred to a matter of fact which 
has been admitted by the Government 
themselves, I submit that an im- 
proper licence has been exercised in 
editing the question which involves the 
curtailing of the liberty of an hon. 
Member in obtaining intelligence. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: A portion of the 
question was omitted because it assumed 
that the person mentioned in it had been 

isoned. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It was so stated 
by the Minister. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): No. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I did not gather that 
from what passed in this House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then may I ask 
whether, as a matter of fact, this man 
was poisoned? I did not assume that he 
had been maliciously poisoned ; but what 
I wanted to know was whether he had 
been maliciously or unmaliciously poi- 
soned ; and whether the man who com- 
pounded the drugs still remains in the 
service? The Home Secretary said at 
the time that he had been suspended. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The wording of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s ques- 
tion certainly would have the effect on 
an ordinary mind of inducing the belief 
that he was referring to an intentional 
poisoning. Iam glad to learn that it is 
not so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; but he could 
not have said that about my question 
unless the clerk submitted it to him. 

Mr. T. M. Healy 


Fair 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I am speaking of 
the verbal question which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has put tome to-day. I am glad 
to accept his assurance that he does not 
mean to imply that there was an inten- 
tion to poison. What I stated to the 
House some weeks ago was that the com- 
pounder in making up the medicine put 
an overdose of belladonna in it, and the 
convict was in the prison hospital for, I 
think, three days. The compounder was 
suspended, and, although he remains 
in the service; he does not perform such 
duties now. With regard to the ques- 
tion on the Paper, I have to inform the 
hon. Gentleman that a shorthand note is 
being taken of the evidence before the 
visitors in Chatham Prison ; and when 
the Report comes in I shall be able to 
give an answer to the other parts of the 
hon. Gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was not this 
poison administered more than once ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: On three occa- 
sions, I believe. The poison was pre- 
scribed by the doctor as part of the 
medicine, and there was an excessive 
dose put in. The medicine was three 
times administered before complaint was 
made of the treatment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have now to 
ask Mr. Speaker whether there was 
anything irregular in my question as 
handed in ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated that there was something irre- 
gular. I shall reserve to myself the 
right to expunge from questions any- 
thing reflecting on individuals and 
assuming facts which are not admitted. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
On the point of order, I wish to ask 
whether in cases where questions are 
altered, hon. Members might not have 
the fact drawn to their notice, so that 
they may be made responsible for what 
appears on the Paper ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred that is done. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
wish to ask the Home Secretary whether 
Daly did not attempt more than once to 
blow up the House of Commons ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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FAIR RENTS. 
Mr. O'HANLON: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland, with 
reference to the 298 tenants from the 
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Union of Cavan, whose applications to fix 
fair rents were served in 1887, and whose 
rents have not yet been fixed, whether he 
is aware that these tenants, though en- 
titled to the benefit of the reduced rents, 
on the rents ranning from May, 1887, 
have been since then and are still liable 
to payment of the old rents; whether 
this liability is owing to the delay of the 
Land Commission ; on what date these 
applications will be heard ; and whether, 
pending the hearing, the Government 
will prevent the landlords from collect- 
ing the old rents, as the tenants are in 
nowise responsible for the delay ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: Pending the fixing 
of a judicial rent the tenant is liable for 
the existing rent. Not any over-pay- 
ments made by him will be uitimately 
returned. There has been no un- 
necessary delay on the part of the Land 
Commission in hearing applications to fix 
fair rents, and sub-Commissioners have 
been sitting. 


POSTMASTERSHIPS OF CAVAN AND 
LETTERKENNY. 

Mr. O'HANLON: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the ,post- 
masterships of Cavan and Letterkenny 
are at present vacant; if so, how long 
respectively is each vacant, and what is 
the cause of the vacancy in each instance ; 
whether there is any present intention 
of filling these vacancies; and, if so, 
what is the reason of the delay in making 
the necessary appointments, and when 
will they be made; and if he can state 
what has been the cost to the Post Office 
Department, in each case, of maintaining 
these offices “‘ in charge ” from the date of 
the vacancy arising until the 1st instant, 
including the cost of finding substitutes, 
if any, in respect of the men who are 
now acting as substitute postmasters in 
Cavan and Letterkenny, in the offices 
from which each is respectively with- 
drawn ? 

*Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): The 
vacancy in the Post Office at Cavan has 
been filled, but there is still a vacancy 
in the Post Office at Letterkenny. The 
late postmistress there has been super- 
annuated, and the question which 
had to be settled was the amount of 
her pension. I am not ina position to 
state the cost to the Department of main- 
taining these offices in charge from the 
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date of the vacancies. Owing to the 
shortness of the notice given by the hon. 
Member, I have not been able to 
obtain all the information I have asked 
for. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: How long has 
the vacancy at Letterkenny existed, and 
how long is it likely to remain ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I think it has existed 
for about seven weeks. It generally 
takes about two months to fill up one of 
these vacancies. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : What is the name 
of the person appointed at Cavan, and 
where was he last employed ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I will inquire. 


TULLAMORE GAOL. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether Mr. O’Mahony and other prison- 
ers confined in Tullamore Gaol under 
the operation of the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act are compelled 
to exercise alone; will he state under 
which rule or bye-law of the Prisons 
Board they are so obliged to exercise ; 
whether such treatment amounts to 
what is known as the silent system ; 
whether the silent system is the punish- 
ment meted but to incorrigible convicts 
who break prison rules, and are not 
generally amenable to prison discipline ; 
and what is the conduct of Mr. 
O’Mahony and the other prisoners 
referred to above which induces this 
exceptionally severe treatment ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : The General Prisons 
Board report that Mr. O’Mahony and 
some other prisoners in Tullamore Prison 
are exercised alone, in accordance with 
the provisions of Rules 28 and 44, 
inasmuch as they wear their own clothes, 
and refuse to exercise with prisoners of 
their class. What is termed the “ silent 
system” does not exist in any Irish 
prison, local or convict. The Board 
further state that none of the prisoners 
in that gaol under the Crimes Act are 
treated exceptionally in any way. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: Is it not the 
fact that the prisoners confined under 
the operation of the Criminal Law and 
Procedure Act are not sufficiently nu- 
merous to constitute a class of them- 
selves ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon, 
Gentleman to give notice of the ques 
tion. 
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Mr. J. OCONNOR: Did not that 

Act create a special class of prisoners 4 
*Mr. MADDEN: I cannot answer 
the question without notice. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether the following extract 
from the Midland Tribune and the Re- 
port of Dr. Moorehzad are correct :— 

“‘Dr. Moorehead, J.P., continues to visit the 
political prisoners in Tullamore Gaol, and finds 
them in fairly good health, notwithstanding 
the hardships to which they are subjected, 
and one of the worst is the system of isola- 
tion pursued with regard tothem. This is to 
such an extent that from one end of the week 
to the other they can never see one another's 
faces. ”’ 

‘“‘ February 21st, 1890, visited the Gaol and 
Crimes Act prisoners, Rev. Father O’ Dywer, 
Messrs. R. J. Gordon and P. A. M‘Hugh. 
Mr. M‘Hugh complained of the system of isola- 
tion pursued with regard to him, and demanded 
as a right to exercise with prisoners of his own 
class. So far as I understand, the isolation 
prisciple in prison discipline is only applied to 
the worst malefactors in convict prisons, and it is 
a punishment not contemplated by or implied 
in the Criminal Law and Lrocedure (Ireland) 
Act. 

*¢G. A. Moorehead, J.P.” 
And whether such isolation shall con- 
tinue to be applied to prisoners under 
this Act ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The General Prisons 
Board report that they have no knowledge 
of the newspaper statement mentioned 
in the question. They report that Dr. 
’ Moorehead did make in the visitor’s book 
the entry mentioned in the third para- 
graph. His remarks were duly laid 
before the Visiting Committee, who de- 
clined to interfere with the regulations. 
The prisoners referred to do not appear 
to have ever made any complaint to the 
Visiting Committee, although frequently 
asked by that body if they had any com- 
plaint to make. The Governor reports 
that these prisoners are in good health, 
and are not subjected to any hardships. 
They are merely treated in accordance 
with the requirements of the ordinary 
Prison Rules. 


THE IRISIT LAND LAW ACTS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether the Government have 
recently been collecting statistics as to 
the number of holdings in Ireland ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Land 
Law Acts ; and whether, if so, the infor- 
mation collected will be published ? 
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Mr. MADDEN: As already stated by 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, he had been collecting infor. 
mation relating to agricultural holdings ; 
but not for the purpose indicated in the 
question. 


IRISH FARMERS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the re. 
port in the Belfast Northern Whig of the 
10th instant, of a meeting of farmers 
held at Upper Bellahill, near Carrick- 
fergus ; whether he is aware that these 
farmers purchased their holdings during 
1883 and 1884, under the Land Pur- 
chase Act of 1881, and were obliged to 
pay over to the Land Commission one- 
fourth of the purchase money; and 
whether, considering the complaints of 
these farmers, that they had purchased 
“too soon,” and at extremely high prices, 
he will take into consideration their 
present difficulties, and the request of the 
meeting to have refunded to the farmers 
the one-fourth of the purchase money 
paid to the Land Commission at the time 
of purchase ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the question. 


MR. JOHN SLATTERY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland is it true 
that a letter written from Cork Gaol by 
Mr. John Slattery, as President of the 
South of Ireland Pig Buyers’ Associa- 
tion, in favour of the proposed Cork, 
Fermoy, and Wexford Railway, was 
stopped by the Governor, and its publica- 
tion disallowed ; whether Mr. Slattery, 
being a bail prisoner, is entitled to pub- 
lish such letters; and whether Mr. 
Davitt, Mr. Healy, and other bail 
prisoners in Richmond Gaol in 1883, were 
permitted to publish letters on topics far 
more controversial ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The-General Prisons 
Board report that it is the case that the 
Governor refused to allow the letter in 
question to pass out of the prison, it 
being contrary to practice to allow 
prisoners, bail or otherwise, to communi- 
cate with the Press. Mr. Slattery was, 
however, allowed to sign a Petition in 
favour of the proposed railway. I am 
informed that the publication of letters 
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referred to in the last paragraph was not 
with the sanction of the Prison Au- 
thorities. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman refer to Hansard 
and read the statement of the then Chief 
Secretary (Sir G. Trevelyan), who spoke 
of a letter so sent to him through the 
Prisons Board, a letter, I believe, from 
Mr. Davitt. 

*Mr. MADDEN: The information fur- 
nished me by the Prisons Board is, that 
the letters in question were not author- 
ised by the Prison Authorities. That is 
the only information I have on the 
subject. 

Mr. M. HEALY: May I ask if there 
isanything in the Prison Rules preventing 
the letters being sent ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : I cannot answer that 
question without looking at the Prison 
Rules ; but the whole subject is obviously 
a matter of discipline. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: Are not first-class 
misdemeanants and bail prisoners allowed 
to communicate with persons outside the 
gaol on matters of business ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I am quite aware 
that that is so, under certain circum- 
stances ; but I cannot agree that writing 
letters to newspapers should be regarded 
as the conduct of business. 


. 
POLICE AT TIPPERARY. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
what is the number of police at present 
stationed in the town of Tipperary, and 
what is its population ; how many houses 
do they occupy besides their ordinary 
barracks, and how many of these 
are the houses of evicted tenants ; 
are the houses occupied by the police in 
close proximity, or in different parts of 
the town ; and what rent do the authori- 
ties pay for the houses, if any, occupied 
by the police, and under what conditions 
of tenancy are they held ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : The Constabulary Au- 
thorities report that there are, at present, 
in thetown of Tipperary 124 police. The 
population of the town is about 7,388. 
The police occupy three houses besides 
the ordinary barracks. From two of 
these houses the tenants were evicted. 
Two of the houses are in close proximity. 
The other temporary barrack, which is 
the Town Hall, is in another part of the 
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town. It is proposed to pay £70 a year. 
for one of the houses, and £6 a month 
for the other. No rent is payable 
by the police in respect of the Town 
Hall. 


LIVERPOOL PUBLIC HOUSES. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that much dissatisfaction has prevailed in 
Liverpool at the laxity of inspection of 
public houses and the great abuses that 
spring from it, and that a great desire 
has been expressed to enforce more 
stringentsupervisionoverthem ; whether 
he is aware that in several cases, where 
convictions have been obtained against 
publicans for allowing drunkenness and 
harbouring prostitutes, these convictions 
have been quashed on appeal by the 
Recorder ; whether he is aware that, 
when hearing an appeal recently where a 
conviction had been obtsined on the 
prosecution by the police against a 
publican for harbouring women of bad 
character, which house was reported by 
the police to be a well-known resort of 
such characters, the Recorder, in giving 
judgment quashing the conviction, is 
reported to have said— 

‘‘ He could be no party to saying that any 
unfortunate who desired reasonable refresh- 
ment could properly be refused. No Act of” 
Parliament had gone as far as that. How- 
ever, the Statute did not define what period 
was a reasonable time for allowing retresh- 
mnent, and, with reference to the particular 
circumstances of the case, he was unprepared 
to say that five minutes, 20 minutes, or even 
half an hour was sufficient or even more than 
time enough ;”” 
whether the Recorder has_ correctly 
stated the law; and whether the 
Government is aware that this and 
similar decisions tend to paralyse the 
action of the police in seeking to preserve 
decency and order among the low public 
houses, and causes great dissatisfaction in 
Liverpool ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
that dissatisfaction has prevailed among 
certain houses in Liverpool as to an 
alleged laxity of supervision of publie 
houses, and that, at the last City Sessions, 
one conviction of supplying drink to a 
drunken person, and two convictions for 
harbouring prostitutes were quashed on 
appeal by the Recorder, who informs me 
that he did so upon evidence showing 
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that resort to the houses in question was 
not for the purpose of prostitution, and 
was not attended by disorder or indecency. 
The words quoted are substantially a 
correct Report of what was said by him. 
So far as I am able to judge, the Recorder 
correctly stated the law, which leaves the 
question of what constitutes a reasonable 
time for refreshment to the discretion of 
the magistrate. JI am informed that 
there has been some dissatisfaction in 
Liverpool at the decisions referred to, 
but that there are two parties there 
opposed on this question. 


‘THE ZHOB VALLEY EXPEDITION. 

Strrk HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India will consider the claims of 
the force which composed the Zhob 
Valley Expedition, detached from Quetta, 
under Brigadier General Sir Oriel 
Tanner, during September to December, 
1884, to the Frontier Medal, as a 
recognition of the valuable services 
rendered by that force, exposed to much 
sickness and hardship, in restoring order 
amongst the tribes of the Zhob Valley, 
after their defeat at the action of 
Dowlutzai, and considering that the 
Frontier Medal has been recently granted 
to the Hazura and Sikkim Expeditions, 
and that the warm approval of the 
Government of India was awarded to the 
Quetta Field Force ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.) : In the 
absence of my right hon. Friend, I beg 
to say that the Secretary of State can add 
nothing to the answers which were given 
to similar questions in this House on the 
4th of May, 1885, and the 18th of March 
and 16th of April, 1886. The services 
of the troops who took part in the ex- 
pedition were recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India and by the Secretary of 
State. No further. recognition is con- 
sidered necessary. 


THE FACTORIES ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL (INDIA). 

Mr. JAMES MACLEAN (Oldham) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the attention of 
the India Office has been called to the 
following clause in the Factories Act 

Mr. Matthews 
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Amendment Bill, now before the Vice. 
roy’s Legislative Council :— 

‘*Every occupier of a factory in which wo- 
men and children are employed shall, before 
the beginning of each month, fix, according to 
the castes or classesto which such women or 
children belong or otherwise, not less than four 
days in each month to be observed as holidays 
by each woman or child employed in the fac- 
tory, and shall forthwith give notice of the 
days so fixed to such officer as the Local Go- 
vernment may from time to time appoint in 
this behalf ;’’ 
whether this clause will leave it open to 
a millowner to give some of the women 
and children in his employment holidays 
at one time and some at another, instead 
of having the same four fixed holidays 
in each month for all without distinction ; 
and whether, in the former case, the 
clause is an evasion of the instructions 
of Lord Cross in his telegram of 14th 
May, 1889, in which he said— 

“I would provide for four days’ holiday or 
absence per month for women as agreed upon 
by Bombay millowners, Bombay operatives, and 
Bombay Government ?”’ 

*Smr J. FERGUSSON: I have been 
requested by my right hon. Friend to 
answer this question. On the 29th of 
December last the Government of India 
telegraphed with reference to the Secre- 
tary of State’s telegram of the 14th of 
May— 

“ After consulting LocalsGovernments and 

Administrations we are of opinion that the best 
method of providing four holidays a month for 
women is to amend Section 89 of the old Act by 
making it applicable to women as well as to 
children ; and as some holidays are not always 
appropriate to different castes and classes, toadd 
a proviso permitting the substitution of dif- 
ferent days in special cases.” 
These proposals of the Government of 
India were approved by the Secretary of 
State in a telegram of the 14th of 
January. They provide in the most con- 
venient manner for the four days’ holi- 
day per month ordered in the Secretary 
of State’s telegram of the 14th of 
March. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he will state the number of deaths which 
occurred among the male clerks at the 
Central Telegraph Office between Ist 
January, 1889, and Ist January, 1890; 
and the number of such clerks who were 
absent from duty on account of illness 


' during this period ? 
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_*Mr. RAIKES: Among the male staff 
at the Central Telegraph Office, consisting 
of 1,566 persons, the number of deaths 
during the year 1889 was 11. During 
the same period the number of sick 


absentees for periods of one day and. 


upwards was 1,195. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General, with regard to the 
fact that the reasons for punishing the 
two clerks (Messrs. Hughes and Garland) 
at the Central Telegraph Office were 
stated in the written demand for explana- 
tion sent to them to be that they were 
prominent members of a so-called Postal 
Telegraph Clerks’ Association, and that 
consequently they had laid themselves 
under “a grave suspicion of meeting to 
discuss affairs of management ” ; whether 
Mr. Garland was suspended on a direct 
charge to this effect, and which was 
afterwards orally reduced to a “grave 
suspicion” ; whether punishment of both 
clerks was unusually severe as compared 
with the usual punishment for such 
breaches of discipline ; and whether he 
will make inquiry into the matter, and, 
if necessary, give directions that officers 
of the Postal Telegraph Clerks’ Associa- 
tion are not to be prejudiced by reason 
of their connection with that Associa- 
tion ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Having seen the official 
Papers connected with the case to which 
the hon. Member refers, I am able to 
state that absence from their posts was 
the ground on which alone the tele- 
graphists in question were punished, 
although no doubt in the demand for 
explanation the supposed reason for such 
absence was referred to. The punish- 
ment appears to me to have been by no 
means unduly severe, and I see no reason 
for making further inquiry into the 
matter. 1 will undertake that tele- 
graphists shall not be prejudiced by 
reason’ of their being members of the 
Association in question ; but, at the same 
time, the House will well understand 
that the fact of their being members 
cannot be accepted as an excuse for 
absenting themselves from their posts. 

(4.0.) Mr. MCCARTAN: I beg toask 
whether there wére clerks employed at 
the Central Telegraph Office several 
months last year from 2 p.m. to 2 a.m. ; 
whether these were given any meal time, 
and whether, having regard to the 
prevalence of consumption and dyspepsia 
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among them and the heavy rate of 
mortality in the Central Telegraph 
Office, and considering that they are the 
only body of officers in the service of the 
State who do work for eight or more 
hours continuously, he will give these 
clerks a fixed and reasonable time for at 
least one meal? 

*Mr. RAIKES: During the busy 
season last year some few telegraphists 
whose normal duty was from 5 p.m. to 2 
a.m. performed overtime in the afternoon 
from 2 p.m.to5 p,m., but this was of 
very rare occurrence. ll were pro- 
vided with tea, and all had an opportu- 
nity of partaking of supper ; and in their 
case an exception to the rule was made 
in so far that those who asked for it were, 
as far as practicable, allowed an interval 
for dinner. As regards the mortality, 
I am happy to be able to state that, as 
will be seen from my answer of yester- 
day, in reply to the question of the hon. 
Member, it is only at the rate of about 7 
in 1,000 as compared with about 21 for 
the rest of the community. I may add 
that having regard to the exceptional 
strain to which the telepraphists are sub- 
ject—especially those who are engaged 
overtime—I shall always be glad to give 
them any reasonable facilities for obtain- 
ing refreshments. 


ARMY PENSIONERS. 

Coronel DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the proposal made by the 
York and other Unions, that .the pen- 
sions of Army’ pensioners should be 
issued monthly instead of quarterly ; 
and what reply, if any, he has made to 
the proposal ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore, Lincoln, Horn- 
castle): My attention has been drawn to 
this proposal, and I have caused a reply 
to be made to the Unions. Itis too long 
to be brought into an answer in this 
House ; but its general purport is that 
while only 1 percent. of all the pén- 
sioners are in Unions, most of the re- 
mainder would be injured by a change 
under which, instead of getting a 
quarter’s pension in advance, they would 
get only one month’s, while they would 
have to make 12 visits to the Post Office 
every year instead of four, with the 
probability of expense involved. This is 
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irrespeetive of the great extra labour and 
expense which would be thrown upon 
the Public Service. At the same time, I 
have intimated that I shall be ready to 
consider specially any case which a Union 
may report of a pensioner who habitually 
throws himself upon the rates until the 
time for drawing his pension arrives, 
when he discharges himself. 


THE BEHRING SEAS FISHERIES. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
give any information in regard to the 
progress of negotiations with the United 
States of America on the subject of the 
exclusive right of seal fishing in and 
about the Behring Sea ; and whether this 
House would have an opportunity of 
discussing the question before any such 
right of exclusive fishing be conceded by 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Negotiations are 
in progress at Washington, but it would 
be premature at present to make any 
statement in regard to them. Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot give any 
pledge that they will on this occasion 
depart from the usual practice in regard 
to negotiating Treaties with foreign 
countries, but they will not fail to com- 
municate to the House such information 
as can be given without detriment to the 
public interests. 


: DONAGHADEE HARBOUR. 

CotoneL. WARING (Down, N.): Ibeg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that a Memorial 
was forwarded on 18th January, 
1889, to the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, signed by Mr. De La 
Chervis, D.L., J.P., the Lord of the 
Manor, and 103 other persons, represent- 
ing that the present state ef the Harbour 
of Donaghadee, County Down, is rendered 
dangerous to vessels entering it ; whether 
he is aware that, if not actually 
dangerous, this harbour is at least 
inaccessable to deeply-laden coasting craft 
in consequence of the extent to which it 
is now silted up; whether he will take 
steps to have such dredging or other 
works done as will render it effective for 
the purposes for which it was originally 
constructed ; and whether he has, since 
30th July, 1889, when a question was 
asked on the subject, had any inspection 

Mr. E. Stanhope 
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Fights: 
made of this harbour ; and; if not, whether 
he will now order a thorough investiga- 
ticn into the matter ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The statement con: 
tained in the first paragraph’ of the 
question is correct. 1 had hoped to visit 
Donaghadee Harbour when I was in 
Treland in the autumn in company with 
the Chairman of the Board of Works, but 
the time at my disposal did not allow me 
to doso. I have instructed the Board of 
Works to prepare a Report as to the state 
of the harbour. 


EMIGRANTS FROM THE CAUCASUS. 

*Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I had 
placed upon the Paper a question to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called to 
the statement in the Times of Saturday, 
the 9th instant, that the Turkish Govern- 
ment was making preparations to receive 
and settle in its territories 40,000 Mahom- 
medans who were about to quit their 
homes in the Caucasus; whether he can 
inform the House from what part of the 
Caucasus these intending emigrants came, 
and in what part of the Sultan’s do- 
minions it is intended to place them; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
bearing in mind the lamentable conse- 
quences which have followed the intru- 
sion of Circassians in various parts of 
European and Asiatic Turkey, will repre- 
sent to the Ottoman Government the 
impolicy of planting settlements of 
Mahommedan mountaineers in districts 
inhabited by an agricultural Christian 
population? At the request of the right‘ 
hon. Gentleman I will postpone the 
question till next week. 


GLOVE FIGHTS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of Stgte for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the number of 
so-called “ glove fights ” for large stakes, 
at which the gloves are so thin that the 
combatants may do each other serious 
injury, and in some cases. reported in the 
Press have done themselves serious 
injury ; and whether he intends to take 
any action in the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been drawn to one recent 
glove contest where, judging from news- 


' paper reports, there would appear to have 
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been a’ breach of the law, but. in which 
the evidence obtained showed — that 
ordinary boxing gloves had been used 
for a few minutes only, and that the 
combatants had carefully avoided doing 
or receiving any serious injury. The 
Director of Public Prosecutions, in 
whose hands I placed the matter, was 
advised that the evidence in his posses- 
sion was. insufficient to establish a 
criminal charge. I shall not hesitate to 
direct. proceedings: in any case where 
there is sutticient evidence to afford a 
reasonable chance of a conviction. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
May I ask the right: hon. Gentleman 
whether, in reply to a communication 
from me, he did not state that the facts 
of the disgraceful proceedings at the 
Pelican Club on the 11th of November 
would be carefully inquired into? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The whole answer 
which I have just given has relation to 
that case. 

Mr. COBB: Has the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman been called to the 
fact that a great number of these dis- 
graceful contests have, been taking place, 
especially at Leicester. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am _ not aware 
of it. 


THE DEATH OF A PRISONER. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether, inasmuch as the 
result of a recent trial at. the Liverpool 
Assizes respecting the killing of William 
H. Gatcliffe, a prisoner in Strangeways 
Gaol, Manchester, by breaking six of his 
ribs and his breast bone, was merely of a 
negative nature in regard to the single 
person. then accused of the manslaughter, 
and inasmuch as it is of great importance 
to ascertain who did kill the said prisoner, 
and whether tbere was any miscarriage 
of justice at the Assiz2 trial, he will 
institute , an impartial public inquiry 
into the whole matter in order to arrive 
at.some definite. conclusion ? 

i Mr-, MATTHEWS: At the recent 
trial .at the Liverpool Assizes the whole 
subject of Gatcliffe’s death was fully |s 
inquired: into, and every | witness who 
could . throw. light. on’ the’ facts. was 
examined, including some who. are no 
donger available.,,; 1. cannot. say that. the 
resulé..of that. trial - was’ wholly satisfac- 
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tory, but it is not possible now to reverse 
or go behind the verdict of the juty. I 
have since had the fullest and most 
careful inquiry made by the Prison Com- 
missioners and the Prisons Inspector,’ 
Captain Wilson, and I am satisfied’that: 
nothing can be elicited as to the cause of 
Gatcliffe’s death that was not disclosed to 
the jury. I have made changes in the’ 
staff and administrative arrangements of 
the prison which will, I trust, prevent’ 
the possibility of any such occurrence. 
happening again. 


POST-MARKS} 

Mr.- HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that, in the 
United States and in Australia, the hour 
of posting or. collection, as well ag, the 
date, are legibly stamped upon every 
envelope by the postal officials, so that 
the public are able to trace, and at the 
same time control, the movements of 
their correspondence without recourse’ to 
the authorities ; and whether he has any 
objection to introduce the plan i in ques 
tion in this country ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am aware , that i in 
the United States and Australia,a prac- 
tice exists (though less general. in 
Australia than in the United States) of 
marking upon letters the hour of:collec-. 
tion in addition to the date; but this 
does not enable the public to trace the 
movements of their correspondence with! 
out recourse to the authorities. ‘In ‘the 
United States (from Australia there is no 
official information) it simply enables:the 
public to ascertain the approximate time 
of ‘the posting of a letter. At offices 
through which the letter subsequently. 
passes and at the office of final délivery 
it is not the practice to insert the hours 
of arrival and despatch, and this because 
it is found. that the: public might draw 
very inaccurat2 conclusions therefrom, 
not’ allowing for the intervals, which 
often necessarily . elapse between . ‘ting 
arrival and despatch at the forwy; 
offices and between the oom 
olivery at the office of destination. The 

stem, of post-marks at present in pe in, 
this country enables. the Department to 
exercise an. adequate .check. upon. the 
oitieinia' concerned, and I am not. prepared 

fo eden the . soqupstion of the, 1 ame 
Member.:.._ . 
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THE MADRID INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if, having regard to 
the technical services rendered at the 
International Industrial Property Con- 


ference at Rome in 1886 by the Master | 


Cutler and the Acting Law Clerk of the | 5) not he will refuse a deputation } 


of Hallamshire, they | 


Cutlers’ Company 
will be allowed to assist at the corporate 
expense in the deliberations of the 
Conference about to assemble at Madrid ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacs, Bristol, 
W.): Arrangements have already been 
made for the attendance of Mr. Hughes, 
the Acting Law Clerk of the Cutlers’ 
Company, at the Conference. Nowishes up 
to the present time have been expressed 
as to the attendance of the Master 
Cutler, but should the latter desire to go 
to Madrid, Her Majesty’s Government 
will be very glad to avail themselves of 
the information he may be able to afford. 
As stated by the hon. Member, the 
expenses of both these gentlemen would 
be borne by the Cutlers’ Company, 


GRIEVANCES OF TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether, considering 
the grievances complained of by the 
telegraph clerks, he will consent to 
receive a deputation from that body to 
hear their case stated, and with the view 
to have redressed any grievances which 
may be found to exist ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Member 
must be aware that if any body of officers 
wish to ask me to receive a deputation 
their proper course is to make their 
application to me in the prescribed 
manner, and not by means of a question 
addressed to me in this House. [ think 
it is very much to be regretted that any 
officers in the service of the State should 
go out of their way to suggest any feeling 
of antagonism between themselves and 
their superior officers, and I must be 
understood to reserve to myself full 
discretion as to the course which I may 
consider it my duty to adopt in dealing 
with administrative questions affecting 
the services under my control. 

Mr. MCARTAN: Do I understand 
that because this request is made by a 
Member of Parliament the right hon. 
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Gentleman refuses to receive a deputas 
tion ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: No, I did not say so. 
I said that when the request comes 
before me in a regular manner will be 
the time to exercise a discretion in regard 
to it. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman refuse to say now whether 


*Mr. C. GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman receive 
a deputation from these persons who, 
whether rightly or wrongly, conceive that 
they have a grievance ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am quite prepared 
to consider any application when it is 
made in a proper manner to the Depart- 
ment, but I must respectfully decline to 
answer improper questions made through 
Members of this House. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say how many 
flights of stairs postmen have to travel 
up and down during the day? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


RABBIT COURSING, 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has 
received the Report he asked for from 
the chief constable, with reference to 
the alleged cruelties at a ‘rabbit cours- 
ing” meeting at the Crown Inn, Saltford, 
on 3rd February ; what is the substance 
of the Report; and whether it confirms 
the account of the cruelties as related in 
the Bath Chronicle? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
received a Report from the chief con- 
stable, who informs me that, in the judg- 
ment of a sergeant of police, a reliable 
man, who was present on the occasion, 
the report in the Bath Chronicle exagge- 
rates what actually took place. The 
practice at the meeting was to let loose 
a rabbit and then two dogs. As soon 
as the dogs had both caught hold of the 
rabbit, it was taken from them by a man 
employed for that purpose. The report 
of the sergeant does not bear out the 
other allegations of the newspaper report. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether it is true that the 
Lords of the Treasury ; have recently 
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-decided to imcrease the wages of 


men entering the postal service from 
16s. to 18s. per week ; and whether the 
Treasury Minute relating to this conces- 
sion confines its operation to one class of 
men, and states that the Postmaster 
General is to “oppose all further claims 
for increase of wages to other classes of 
postmen ;” and, if so, whether he can 
state on what grounds the advance is to 
be refused to other classes of postmen ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: It is quite true that, 
with the concurrence of the Lords of the 
Treasury, the initial wages of the second 
class of London postmen have been ad- 
vanced from 16s. to 18s. a week. Itisa 
fact that the Lords of the Treasury did 
at the same time indicate their opinion 
that any further claim for increase of 
wages to other classes of postmen could 
not be entertained. Their Lordships 
regard the wages of the first class, with 
the contingent advantages of good 
conduct stripes, uniform, sick pay during 
absence, gratuitous medical attendance, 
and pensions, as affording adequate 
remuneration. 

Mr. FENWICK: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
part of the question ; namely, on what 
grounds the advance is refused to other 
classes of postmen ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I think I did answer 
it. I stated that the wages of the other 
class carried with them certain contin- 
gent advantages in the shape of medical 
attendance and pensions, which are 
regarded by the Treasury as affording 
adequate remuneration. 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: Why is it that the 
provision made for workmen in the 
employment of the Post Office is essen- 
tially different from that of any other 
body of workmen in the Kingdom. 


[No answer was given. | 


CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will grant a 
Return of the cost of collecting the 
duties realised during the year ending 
3lst March, 1889, on currants, figs, 
prunes, raisins, plums, and prunellos ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or He EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member 
must realise that the Return he asks for 
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could necessarily have but little value. 
The collection of the duties on dried 
fruits is so mixed up with other duties 
devolving on Customs officers, that an 
estimate of its separate cost could only, 
be hypothetical. 


SILVER COINS. ) 


Mr. CAUSTON: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer why -the 
value is marked upon some silver coins 
and not on others; whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the great incon- 
venience caused to the public through 
the similarity of the new four shilling 
pieces to the five-shilling pieces; and 
what is the objection to putting the value 
on all silver coins ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : On none of the coins 
of the new designs issued in 1887 was 
there any indication of their value except 
on the threepence. In former. reigns 
none, of the gold or silver coins except 
the threepence bore any indication of 
their valne, and it was proposed in 1887 
to revert to this practice; but repre- 
sentations were made as to the similarity 
of the reverse design of the sixpence to 
that of the half-sovereign, and in 
November, 1887, the former design, 
with the words “Sixpence,” was resumed. 
There can hardly be said to be any 
similarity between the double florin and 
the crown. [“Oh!”] Well, I think 
most people know the difference, as the 
former has for a reverse design four 
shields arranged crosswise, like the 
florin, and the latter the St. George and 
dragon. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Why is not the old custom followed of 
marking the shilling with the words 
“ One Shilling?” 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The change was 
made under the Act of 1887. 


SEWAGE IN THE THAMES. : 

Major RASCH (Essex, S:E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is aware that at 
present 1,000 tons of sewage sludge are 
discharged between Maplin Light, Knob 
Buoy, and Long Sand, daily ; that this 
quantity will shortly be increased to 
4,000 tons ; and whether the Department 
will protect the town of Southend against 
this dangerous nuisauce 
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*Toe SECRETARY to tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona, 
Wilts, Devizes): The Local Government 
Board have no information as to the 
amount of sewage sludge at present dis- 
charged between the points referred to; 
but they are informed by the London 
County Council that there is no im 
mediate prospect of the daily discharge 
of such a quantity as that mentioned in 
the question. The Board have no power 
to intervene with a view to the protec- 
tion of Southend in this matter, but they 
understind that the County Council 
have referred the subject of the treat- 
ment and disposal of the sewage to Sir 
Benjamin Baker and the Chief Engineer 
of tho Council, whose Report is expected 
atan early date. 


POST OFFICE—MEDICAL CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
i.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the medical officer keeps a set 
of indiarubber stamps with which he 
stamps the medical certificates sent 
in from private practitioners, thereby 
limiting the sick leave certified for by 
the doctors without making any pro- 
fessional inquiry into the case ? 

*Me. RAIKES: The indiarubber 
stamps are used to save time which 
would otherwise be occupied in writing. 
The object of limiting the period 
covered by the certificates, or rather of 
requiring the absentze to report himself 

efore the period has expired is, I under- 
stand, that the Medical Officer who is 
responsible to the Department may make 
himsolf personally acquainted with the 
particulars of the case ; and not because 
there is any disposition to impugn the 
bond fides of the certificate. 


THE LABOUR CONFERENCE, 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he is in a position to 
stats who will be the delegates of the 
United Kingdom at the Labour Confer- 
ence convened by His Imperial Majesty 
the German Emperor ; what is the nature 
of their general instructions; and if 


they will be authoris2d to advocate the 
adaptation of the hours of continental 
labour in mines and upon Sundays to the 
standard prevailing by custom in this 
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country, and also to urge the adoption of 
factory legislation analogous to that in 
force in the United Kingdom ? 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that question, 
may Task if he is in the possession of 
any information which warrants the 
assumption that the hours of labour in 
continental mines are any shorter than 
those in the English and Scottish mines? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lanark wishes to put a further 
question I must ask him to give notice of 
it. In reply to the question of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. H. Vincent), I 
have'to say that Her Majesty will be 
represented by four Plenipotentiaries: the 
right hon. Sir John Eldon Gorst, Q.C., 
M.P.; Mr.Charles Stewart Scott,C.B., Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Berne ; Sir William 
Henry Houldsworth, Bart., M.P., and Mr. 
David Dale (of Sir Joseph Pease and Co.). 
The following gentlemen will be expert 
delegates :—Mr. Frederick H. Whymper, 
one of Her Majesty’s Superintending 
Inspectors of Factories; Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P.; Mr. John Burnett, Labour 
Correspondent of the Board of Trade ; and 
Mr. Birtwistle, Secretary to the United 
Weavers’ Association. The nature of 
their instructions is in conformity with 
the terms of the reply of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the German Government. 
It is not usual to state the particulars. 
«*Mr. C. GRAHAM: There is one body 
of thought among the working classes 
which is practically unrepresented. 
While I admit that everyone reposed 
great confidence in Mr. Burt, the section 
I allude to as being unrepresented: is the 
class which has confidence in Mr. John 
Burns; and I wish to ask whether 
there is still time to consider the pro- 
priety of nominating Mr. Burns as one 
of the expert delegates? 

*31n J. FERGUSSON : It is impossible 
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| that all schools of thought or that all 


interests should be separately _ re- 
presented ; but if Her Majesty’s Plenipo- 
tentiaries find it necessary to ask for 
further expert assistance, I have no 
doubt their recommendations will be 
complied with. 


COUNTS OUT. 
‘*Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8.F., Rad- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, considering the 
increasing difficulty of securing a quorum 
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of the House during the dinner hour, he 
will propose a modification of the Rules 
of Procedure providing for the ad- 
journment of the House on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday from 
7 pm. to 9 pm. as unanimously 
recommended by the Select Committze 
on Procedure, 1886, or from 7.30 p.m. 
to 9.30 p.m., as would probably be more 
convenient to Members, and more con- 
ducive to the effective conduct of the 
business of the House? May I also be 
permitted to supplement my question 
by asking whether, in case a new 
Rule affecting the adjournment should 
be carried, it would necessarily involve 
the extension of the business of the 
House from midnight till 1 in the morn- 
ing, as has been stated in a morning 
paper ; and whether, in case such an ex- 
tension should be necessary, it could not 
be met by meeting earlier? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Smrrn, Strand, Westminster) : 
The hon. Member has himself almost 
answered the question on the Paper bythe 
further question which he has thought 
right toas. It will be in the recollection 
of the House that in 1888 the proposal 
that there should be an adjournment 
during the dinner hour was very fully 
considered and debated. The Government 
pat forward the suggestion that there 
should be an interval between 8 and 
9 o'clock ; but the House indicated, by an 
overwhelming majority, their desire that 
the present system should be established. 
I am not ready to admit that there is any 
real difficulty in securing a quorum of 
Members when there is business of 
importance to be discussed. There has 
been no occasion during the present 
Session when a much larger number of 
Members than suffice to form a quorum 
have not been within the precincts of the 
House during the dinnerhours. On the 
occasion of the count out ‘a week ago 
there were at the time 115 Members in 
the dining. room. I mention this to 
indicate that on such occasions when 
Members are not in the House they are 
taking the rest and refreshment which 
are necessary to all of us. Having 
regard to the pressure of public business, 
I should not be justified in asking the 
House to adjourn for two hours in the 
evening unless I proposed at the same 
time that we should meet earlier or sit 


‘later; and that is a change which I could 
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not recommend. My own impression is 
that the two hours to which the hon. 
Member refers in his question are hours 
in which important and valuable work is 
often done, although they may not be 
hours when speeches can be made toa 
large audience. 


*Mer. LEAKE: Is it not a fact that our 
experience. since 1888 points in the 
direction that hon. Members do not care 
to attend the deliberations of the House 
during those two hours, and is it not 
expected in a deliberate Assembly—— 


*Mr SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE SOUTH SHIELDS MARINE 
BOARD. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Board invited the 
South Shields Branch ofthe Amalgamated 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, having 
4,916 members, to nominate two mem- 
bers for the Local Marine’ Board ; 
whether such nomination was made; 
whether it has been disregarded ; and if 
he will state the ‘reasons; and whether 
he can give the name of the sailor 
actually appointed to the Local Board, 
and state whether he is a member of the 
South Shields Branch, and what are the 
grounds of his appointment ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnasi Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The Board of Trade did 
not invite the South Shields Branch of 
the Amalgamated Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union to nominate two members for 
the Local Marine Board of South Shields. 
That branch of the Union did, however, 
suggest the names of two of their mem- 
bers ; and I may add that the Seamen’s 
and Firemen’s Union sent in names for a 
great number of ports, for some, indeed, 
at which there are no Local Marine 
Boards. I decided to appoint Mr. John 
Renny, who was recommended to me as 
an able seaman with long service in the 
Naval Reserve. A further ground for 
his appointment was that he had recently 
left off going to sea, and that his present 
occupation, namely, masting and rigging, 
would enable him to reside at the port 
and attend the meetings regularly. I 
am not aware whether he is a member 


of the South Shields -Branch- of the 


Union or of any other Seamen’s Society. 








879 Point of 
ALLOTMENTS. 

Str WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Penrith whether he is aware 
that, under the Enclosure Award of that 
parish in 1787, four acres in Upper 
Brailes, Warwickshire, were allotted to 
the vicar, churchwardens, and overszers, 
and their successors, to appropriate the 
same to raise fuel for the use of the 
honest poor of the township ; and that 
this same land has been let toan adjacent 
farmer in defiance of the provisions of 
the Commons Act, 1876, which enacts 
that it 

‘Shall not be lawful to use such lands for 
any other purpose than that declared, in the 
award,” 
save and except for field gardens; 
whether complaints have reached the 
Charity Commissioners that the said 
vicar, churchwardens, and overseers have 
declined to allot the above lands under 
the Allotments Extension Act, 1882, but 
persist in such illegal letting, and to 
evade terminating the same sent their 
resignations as trustees of the above fuel 
lands to the Charity Commissioners on 
quarter day ; whether the trusteeship of 
the fuel lands having been made a duty 
attached to their offices, the said vicar, 
churchwardens, and overszers can resign 
the same without resigning their re- 
spective positions as vicar, churchwarden, 
and overseer; and whether the Charity 
Commissioners propose to take action to 
enforce the Law ! 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The land in question is held 
upon the trusts and has been let in the 
manner mentioned. Complaints have 
been made from time to time to the 
Commissioners by certain labourers that 
the land in Upper Brailes has not been 
set out in allotments. On July 10, 1889, 
the Commissioners were informed by 
the trustees that they refused to do this, 
and that they sent in their resignation of 
office. The trustees cannot resign their 
office except under the authority of a 
scheme to be established under Section 
19 of the Commons Act, 1876. Proceed- 
ings with a view to the establishment of 
such a scheme are in progress. 


THE COURT OF APPEAL IN NATAL. 
Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durhan, 
N.W.): I beg toask the Under Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been called to the fact that, in the 
case “Supreme Chief v. Umtshiwa,” 
heard before the Native High Court of 
Appeal in Natal on 3rd January, when a 
sentence passed by the Judge of the 
Native High Court, and confirmed by the 
Secretary for Native Affairs, being 
appealed against, those two functionaries 
sat in the Court of Appeal with the 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and dis- 
missed the appeal, notwithstanding the 
protest of the superior Judge as to the 
illegality of the sentence ; and whether 
the Government will take steps to alter 
the arrangement by which the majority 
in an Appeal Court is composed of 
officials who have already given judg- 
ment against the appellant ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONTES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
The Secretary of State has seen reports 
of this case in the local newspapers. The 
facts appear to be as follows:—The 
sentence was originally passed by an 
“administrator of native law,” affirmed 
on appeal to the native High Court and 
again affirmed by the Court of Appeal. 
It had not been confirmed by the Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs, who merely 
refused to quash it summarily on the 
ground of “manifest hardship” by 
executive action under Section 3 of Law 
44 of 1887 ; and there is nothing to show 
that the latter officer had formed any 
opinion on the merits of the case before 
he heard it argued in the Court of Appeal. 
Under all the circumstances, the Secre- 
tary of State does not see that this case 
affords primd facie any grounds for 
altering the constitution of the Court of 
Appeal. 
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POINT OF ORDER—MOTIONS ON GOING 
INTO COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : I 
desire to ask your ruling, Sir, on a point 
of order arising out of the appearance on 
the Paper of a notice in the name of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Barrow 
(Mr. Caine). The notice was on the 
Paper yesterday. The hon. Member had 
an opportunity of moving his Amend- 
ment had he chosen to avail himself of 
it ; but he did not do so. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I desire to know whether it 
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is competent for the hon. Member to 
move the Amendment to-day # 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is usually the 
case that Motions standing in the names 
of Members on the Estimates are carried 
on to a future day. They are taken off 
if the Members putting them down 
desire it. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The question is, 
whether the Motion can be made to- 
day ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing out 
of order. If the, other business is dis- 
posed of, and the Question is that I leave 
the Chair, it will be competent for the 
hon. Member for Barrow to move the 
Motion which stands in his name. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: While you are 
in the Chair ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. Of course, the 
right of private Members is exhausted on 
first going into Committee on the Army 
Estimates ; but on a Friday it is compe- 
tent for the hon. Member to move the 
Motion on the Question that I leave the 
Chair. The term Army Estimates is 
misleading. ‘On going into Committee 
of Supply” is more regular; indeed, 
“Army Estimates” ought not to be 
there. 


REPORTS IN NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. H.S. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 8.) : 
I desire to ask the hon. Member for East 
Nottingham (Mr. A. Morley) a question 
of which I have given him private notice, 
namely, whether he is correctly reported 
as having said at a public meeting on 
Wednesday night— 

“That they (the Government) had been so 
accustomed to the odious and hateful system of 
jury packing in Ireland, that ‘they even packed 
the tribunal before which Mr. Parnell was to 
be tried with Judges of their own selection.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
rise to order, Sir. 1 wish to ask your 
ruling on this very important matter. 
Will it not be possible, if this question 
is allowed, for any hon. Member to puta 
question to any other hon. Member as 
to whether he is correctly reported in the 
case of any speech he may have 
made ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think there should 
be a limitation on questions of this kind, 
The practice would be inconvenient, and 
might give rise to a series of questions 
of a similar nature. 
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MR. GARDINER, R.M. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
th® following question of which I have 
given him private notice :—Whether his 
attention has been directed to the dis- 
graceful action of Mr. Gardiner, R.M., 
on Wednesday last, at the Cork police 
office, in refusing to dismiss a number of 
cases in which the defendants were 
irregularly sued for rates, and granting 
decrees in the face of admitted irregu- 
larities, and in the absence both of 
defendants and plaintiffs; whether 
Gardiner acted on instructions from the 
Castle ; and, if not, whether he will be 
remonstrated with, if not removed from 
his responsible position, and thus have a 
further prostitution of justice pre- 
vented. 

Mr. MADDEN: I only received 
private notice of ths question as I came 
into the House. If the hon. Member 
will put the question on the Paper, I 
will endeavour to auswer it. 

Dr. TANNER: I shall be most happy 
to give the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man any information I can afford him. I 
only desire to get an answer from him 
before he ascends the Bench. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 1887. 


Ordered, That the Report and Minutes of 
Evidence taken before, the Select Committee on 
Merchandise Marks, in Session 1887, be re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1887. —(Baron Henry de Worms.) 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
Secretary of State in Council of India to raise 
money in the United Kingdom, on the securi- 
ties of the Kevenues of India, for the purchase 
of the South Indian Railway, and for the dis- 
charge and redemption of debentures thereon 
(Queen's Recommendation signified), upon 
Monday next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

PARLIAMENTARY SESSIONS. 
*(4.45.) Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): When a Member 
rises to move a Resolution on Tuesday or 
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Friday he generally makes two promises, 
neither of which is usually fulfilled. The 
first is that the Resolution is not of a 
Party character, and the next that he 
will not make a long speech. In the 
present case, however, the Resolution is 
certainly not of a Party character. In 
former days Mr. Disraeli and Lord John 
Russell, to call them by their House of 
Commons’ names, in dealing with a Hous 
of Commons question, took the same side 
in advocating a change in the time of the 
Session. I am certain from what has 
bzen said to me that there are many 
Gentlemen opposite who are friends of 
this Motion, as I hope the Division will 
prove. On the other hand, I know that 
there are opponents of it on my own side 
of the House; and I think they sit in 
perhaps more than ordinary proportion 
on the Bench on which I have the honour 
to sit. On the point of brevity of spzech 
I will say that a long speeth on such a 
subject would be almost ‘impertinent. 
Every Member has probably made up 
his mind, and the point is one on 
which he has long expezrience to 
guide him. No doubt, too, every 
Member is influenced to some extent by 
the arrangements of his domestic life, 
which are known only ‘to himself. I 
earnestly hope that- each man _ will 
vote according to his own convictions, 
and that there may be such a clear 
majority, on one side or the other, as will 
show what the wish of the House really 
is. The present arrangement of the 
Session is a survival from a distant time. 
At one time a violent but irresistible pres- 
sure was put upon Members to conclude 
business by the approach of the 12th 
of August. Let us take the long 
Parliament which sat from 1859 to 
1865. In 1859 the House sat till 
August 13; in 1860, till August 28; 
in 1861, till August 6; in 1862, till 
August 7. In 1863 the House was 
prorogued as early as July 28; in 
1864, on July 29; and in 1865, on 
July 6. That, however, was before a 
General Election. So that, taking the 
average, and leaving out 1865, during 
that famous and long period the House 
ros? at the end of the first week in 
August. This system worked then, but 
it does not work now. Take-the present 
Parliament. .In 1886 -the House. sat 
from the 12th of January to the 25th of 
June, and from the 6th of August to the 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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25th of September, and in the. interval 
the country had the refreshment of.q - 
General Election. In :1887:the House 
rose on the 16th of September ; in 1888 
it sat until the 13th of August, and then 
sat again from the 6th of November to °* 
the 24th of December; and in 1889, 
when the House fondly hoped fora short 
Session, we did not rise until the 30th 
of August. No man in this Parliament 
who does his full duty as a Member of 
Parliament has ever passed more than 
three days in the country during the 
summer since Parliament, sat; and no 
man who intends to take up public life 
as his calling can look forward to any 
other prospect than that of not 
seeing one single day of summer till 
his time of work is passed. Is that a 
prospect which hon. Members are 
prepared to face? There is no one 
circumstance which so deleteriously 
affects the health and strength of 
Members as the manner in which 
Members are kept at work, which, as 
the Session advances gets harder and 
harder till summer is past and gone. 
Ministers may hear with sympathy 
the description of public life by one 
who knew the House of Commons very 
well, and who was a Minister himself— 
“There is little reason, in our opinion, to envy 
any of those who are engaged in a pursuit from 
which at most they can only expect that by re- 
linquishing liberal studies and social pleasures, 
by passing nights without sleep, and summers 
without one glimpse of nature, they may attain 
that’ laborious, that invidious, that closely- 
watched slavery which is mocked with the name 
of power.” ; 
In recent days one of these grievances 
has been removed, and I earnestly hope 
that the same Government and the same 
Parliament which has had the good sense 
and the resolution to’do away with 
sittings at unholy hours may likewise 
have the resolution to regulate the season 
at which Parliament shall sit ; and then 
the life of a Member of: Parliament, and 
even of a Minister, though it will be 
arduous, will be led under human con- 
ditions. In old: days the proposal on 
this subject made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Walsall (Sir C. forster)—one 
of the many unpretentious and disinter- 
ested services which he -has. been in the 
habit of doing to the House—was 
killed by a speech from Lord Palmerston. 
That noble Lord, speaking in. 1857, said 
that in winter the House: was full of 
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coughing ; the Members were kept from 
town by bronchitis and influenza, and 
those who attended the House always 
complained of draughts. And so he 
ran through a number of arguments, 
some of which were droll enough, 
about the dangers of doing public work 
in winter. But how many who sit in 
the House now do not perform public 
work in the winter? What Member is 
there who will ever have a week day 
evening to himself from October to 
February if he accepts every invitation 
sent to him? If he is a county Member 
invitations come to him from 50 villages, 
each with a growing thirst for rhetoric ; 
and if he is a man of eminence in his 
Party, there is hardly one of the 570 
constituencies in the United Kingdom 
which is not always complaining that it 
is six months or even three months since 
they had a Cabinet Minister or an ex- 
Cabinet Minister to speak to them. 
A metropolitan Member opposite has 
reminded me how a supporter of the 
Government fags away from June to 
July and August, and how, at the end of 
September, as a great favour, he is 
allowed to go away before the last stage 
of the Appropriation Bill. The Mem- 
ber goes away, and his constituents 
come back from the seaside or the moun- 
tains brimming over with public spirit, 
all agog with public speaking. They 
write to him that they want him 
to come down and give an account 
of his stewardship, and tell them how 


. often and how straight he has voted. 


He meanwhile, jaded and worn, feels 
fit for nothing less than for a course of 
public speaking. As regards Mem- 
bers who have gardens of their own 
in the country, it is the greatest 
sacrifice men can possibly pay to public 
life to forego the pleasures of the 
garden year after year. I think Cabi- 
net Ministers and ex-Cabinet Ministers 
will feel the truth of some beautiful 
lines which I read the other day by the 
poet Marvell :— 

“‘ How vainly men themselves amaze 

To win the palm, the oak, the bays, 

And their incessant labours see 

Crowned from some single herb or tree, 


While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose.” 


Those who love the woods can never 
enjoy what the same poet describes as 


the highest of pleasures— 
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* Annihilating all that’s made, 
To a.green thought in.a green shade.” 
But it is not only a question of those who 
have had beautiful gardens of their own. 
A much larger class of: Members are 
affected—Members who have only one 
home, and that home in town. Speaking 
with an experience of twenty years of 
Parliamentary life, passed under those 
circumstances, I say there are only two 
ways in which Members so situated can 
get the country air—they either take a 
house in the country or go abroad. If 
they take a hoase in the country, they 
can only enjoy it like schoolboys playing 
truant. On the other hand, if they 
resort to foreign travel, health and 
fresh air such as can be obtained in 
the Tyrol and in Switzerland cannot 
be enjoyed after the time at which 
Parliament now rises, and the only 
prospect of foreign travel which most 
hon. Members enjoy towards the end of 
the Session is a visit for a course of 
German baths—a visit which they would 
never be under the necessity of paying 
if they had not spent the best months of 
the best years of their lives in a hot 
Parliamentary Lobby. I feel very much 
for two other classes of men. One the 
officers of the House; and the other a class 
of men to whom we owe so much—the 
staffs of the great newspapers, who are 
as much in the service of the House as 
if their salaries were on the Estimates. 
These men cannot get any holiday 
at all from arduous labours until the 
period for making holiday has passed. 
Their claim on the House is quite a re- 
cognisable claim, and I think their case is 
very much the same as that of hon. 
Members. I know very well what are the 
secret reasons which will prevent a great 
number of hon. Gentlemen from voting 
for this proposal. First comes the ques- 
tion of sport; but most of the sports 
which keep men strong and make 
them fit for work, and most of the 
manly and vigorous shooting, will be 
over by the time the period has elapsed 
which I propose to take for a holiday-~ 
Grouse shooting and partridge shooting 
are practically over, and the only thing 
that remains is a class of sport with 
which I have not much sympathy, 
namely, shooting in highly preserved 
pheasant covers. This is a class of shoot- 
ing which, in many parts of the country, 
though I do not say in all, is highly 
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demoralising and full of temptation 
to a life of crime. While I can 
admire skill in shooting, I do not think 
it isa good thing to encourage a class 
ef semi-professional shots who go from 
country house to country house during 
the winter, taking a pride in killing 
their share of 3,000 or 4,000 birds 
a week during the season. What- 
ever we do we shall have the 
Christmas holidays, and 1 think the best 
sport a man can have is with the 
pheasants, and such woodcocks as Provi- 
dence sends him then, which he can shoot 
in company with his boys and neigh- 
bours. Upon hunting I do not feel 
competent to speak, but it occurs to me 
that we have but few hard hunting-men 
amongst us. In the first place, there 
are a great many hunting-men who have 
the same feeling abont the summer as 
those who are not hunting-men; and in 
the next place I think we exaggerate 
the number of hard hunting-men. A 
great many of these, I think, are men 
who used to hunt and would like to 
hunt again, but there are very few hard- 
working Members of Parliament who 
can find the time and means which 
are required, in order to lay claim to the 
title of hard hunting-men. There remains 
one thing that governs men’s opinions 
very much, and with which I have 
no sympathy at all, though I have 
sympathy with all classes of real sport, I 
mean considerations of society. People 
say you must not wind up the Session 
because society continues its meetings 
until: the beginning of August. My 
answer is simply this, that if a man likes 
to spend his summer holidays in going 
to four or five evening parties a-night, 
in the name of goodness let him do so, 
and he will do it with a clear conscience 
if Parliament has ceased to sit. But 
let him not interfere with us, who 
prefer to spend July in fishing and sail- 
ing—in driving over Alpine passes, 
and walking on Alpine pastures. 
The fact is that much of this talk 
about sport and about social arrange- 
ments isa thing of the past. Parliament 
is a business assembly, and ought not 
any longer to make its sittings sub- 
ordinate to considerations of fashion. We 
know very well that a certain quantity 
of time is absolutely demanded by the 
business of the House. I put it atseven 
full months from year to year, not count- 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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ing the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays, 
We have only a certain amount of 
holiday, and Parliament would do well 
to take that holiday at the most favour. 
able time. If Parliament, by a majority, 
expresses its desire to take holiday insome 
part of the summer—and, after all, that 
is a very modest request—the arrange- 
ments may be left to the Government. 
If we rose at the beginning of July we 
should save the whole of the Whitsun- 
tide holidays, because no one would 
dream that Parliament should separate 
in the beginning of June for a holiday 
if it was to separate finally in the begin- 
ning of July. I believe that that would 
be the wiser arrangement, and that in 
most cases the business of Parliament 
could be conducted between the begin- 
ning of January andthe beginning of July. 
It may occasionally happen that we may 
have to return to the habits of our 
forefathers and meet about the 18th of 
November, and then rise for a month at 
Christmas ; but if we do that we shall 
have time before the end of June to get 
through the business of Parliament. All 
this Resolution asks Parliament to do is 
to say that we should not sit the whole 
of the summer. But this is a vital point 
—we must fix a date. In 1888 there 
was a great deal of business before 
the House—the Local Government Bill 
had to be passed ; Supply was terribly in 
arrear ; and there were three great Bills, 
which, having gone through the Standing 
Committees upstairs, the Government 
were determined to pass in the course of 
the Session. Members, especially those — 
who supported the Government, were 
exhausted by two long summer Sessions, 
and they were anxious to get away 
during the winter, but the Government 
took a course which did not fulfil the 
wishes of the House. Instead of naming a 
date, and saying that they would go on 
up to that date, and appealiug to the 
honour and common sense of Members 
to get through the work by that time, 
the Government named a quantity of 
business which every one felt was more 
than they could get through, so the 
House worked sullenly and despairingly, 
and sat until the 15th of August, and 
we had a winter Session afterwards. 
It is not worth having a winter 
Session unless we are sure to get @ 
good slice of the summer, Let us 


deal with this question with the same 
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common sense which we should apply 
to our own business affairs. Surely 
Government and Parliament are capable 
of saying how many months should be 
given to the discharge of business and 
how many to rest or to political work in the 
country. Business was made for men, not 
men for business. It is not at all to the 
credit of Parliament that we cannot 
determine to do our work at a reasonable 
time, at a reasonable rate, and at a rea- 
sonable period of the year. I would not 
have brought forward this Motion if I 
thought its effect would be to sacrifice 
public efficiency to private comfort ; but 
the reasons on the side of public efficiency 
are as strong as on the side of private 
convenience and health. On the 10th 
of July, 1888, the present leader of the 
House said he had witnessed in this 
House the weariness which accompanied 
prolonged sittings during the months of 
August and September, and he had come 
to the conclusion that the business had not 
always been conducted with the greatest 
possible effect or the best possible regard 
to the duties they had to discharge. 
Everyone knows that at the fag end of 
the Session the work is scamped ; Bills 
are hurried through without proper 
discussion. There is no time at which 
the tempers of Members are so tried, 
or at which there is so much friction. 
The opinion of those who have been 
Chairmen of Committees would be worth 
hearing on that point. It is a mistake 
to suppose that good work is done in a 
thin House. It is when the force of the 
collective public opinion of the full House 
is brought to bear on it, that the work is 
best done. For instance, the Redistri- 
bution Bill of 1884 was through Com- 
mittee in June, and the Corrupt Practices 
Bill in July, and those were Bills which 
were thoroughly and practically discussed. 
Let hon. Members compare the way 
those Bills were treated with the tumult 
which surrounded the discussions on 
the Tithe Bill of last year—and here 
I speak simply of the difficulty under 
which the discussions on that Bill were 
carried on owing to the late period of 
the Session. Some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have said to me in the Lobbies 
that it would be a very bad thing for 
Ministers not to get their October and 
November free for preparing Bills and 
not to have a long interval before Feb- 
ruary. That shows how we are bound 
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by conventional considerations. If we 
use our imaginations and put ourselves 
in the position of those who left off in 
the beginning of July we should see that 
Ministers would have had two months 
during which they might take holiday 
and come as fresh to the performance of 
their work as now in October and 
November. The objections would fall 
to pieces if only the thing I propose 
were done. It is the practice of 
no other Legislature to continue 
its sittings through the whole of the 
summer months. The Revue des deux 
Mondes, writing on the 15th August last 
year, says— 

“Tt is no longer the season for Parliaments 
Except England, where the Session still goes 
on, almost all countries have already seen their 


Assemblies and Ministers fly before » summer 
which is not propitious to Parliamentary strife . 


and turmoil. 


I do not wish hon. Members to take 
example from foreign countries; but 
I hope they will use their own 
good sense and obey their own ex- 
perience and inclinations. I beg hon: 
Members when they vote to-night to 
think, not how the vote will look upon 
the Notice Paper to-morrow, but how it 
will appear to them when they look back 
to it on a hot evening in the middle of 
July, and when they are going to sit 
certainly for six weeks, and probably for 
two months, longer. The only possible 
value of an abstract Resolutiontis to obtain 
the genuine and unbiased opinion of the 
House, and, indeed, I think the House 
ought to be oftener allowed to vote 
without Party pressure such Resolu- 
tions. If hon. Members vote to 
night as they really think, I cannot but 
hope that there will be a very strong ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of a change 
against which on personal grounds there 
is very little to be said, and against which 
on public grounds I believe there is 
nothing to be said whatsoever. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words— 


“In the opinion of this House, Parliament 
ought to rise at the beginning of July, and 
that the time required for the due transaction 
of public business should be provided by Parlia- 
ment sitting during a longer period of the 
winter than is customary at present,” —(Sir G. 
Trevelyan,) 


—instead thereof, 
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Question proposed, “That the words 


Parliamentary 


proposed to be left out stand part of the. 


Question.” ; 


(5.15.) Sm CHARLES FORSTER 
(Walsall): I rise to second the Resolu- 
tion, having myself brought the subject 


forward in the Sessions of 1859 and 1873., 


The Motion which I then moved differed 
somewhat in form from the present one. 


I invited the House to take the more. 


direct course of an Address to the Crown 
in favour of reverting to the practice of 
the Georgian period, when the House, 
meeting in November, rose on the King’s 
birthday, the 4th of June, whereas my 
right hon. Friend limits himself to the 
general proposition that the time neces- 
sary for the transaction of business should 
be provided for by a longer sitting in 
- winter than is now customary ; but both 
Motions are practically the same, and 
would have the same result. If on meet- 
ing in November we could only shorten 
the debate on the Address, and pro- 
ceed at once with the real business of the 
Session, there would be no reason against 
our rising at the date indicated in my 
right hon. Friend’s Motion. The fact is 
that at the time of the first Reform Act 
Parliament got into a bad groove, from 
which it is difficult to extricate 
ourselves without a determined effort. 
I should be sorry to mar the enjoyments 
of any of my Colleagues, but the business 
of the country has the first claim on our 
attention, and hon. Members who take 
certain duties upon themselves must 
not complain of the small sacrifice which 
the proposed change might entail. Un- 
der the present system, before you, Mr. 
Speaker, are released from the Chair 
the glory of the summer has departed, 
and the ‘last rose” alone remains. It was 
in 1859 that I first introduced this sub- 
ject, and now, in seconding my right 
hon. Friend’s Motion, I feel brought 
back, as it were, to the early years of my 
Parliamentary career and to the days of 
youth and vigour. Lord Palmerston ther 
succeeded in getting the Motion nega- 
tived, but in spite of that adverse deci- 
sion the question continued to grow, and 
the Select Committee of 1871 on the 
Business of the House, of which I was a 
Member, reported in its favour. I may, 
perhaps, secure some support and favour 
for the present Motion if I remind hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that Lord Beacons- 
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field was strongly in favour of the pro. 


.posed change, which will not only pro. 


mote the health and comfort of hon. 
Members, but will also insure a more 
satisfactory despatch of the work of the 
Session. 

*(5.23.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire): I am sorry to have to differ 
from aright hon. Colleague, still, there 
are occasions when you feel you may 
differ ; and on the present occasion [| 
differ most radically from my right hon. 
Friend, who rested his argument in 
favour of the change entirely on the per- 
sonal convenience of Members, of 
the officers of the House, and of the 
reporters. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not adduce a single argument to 
prove that the business of the House 
and of the nation would be better or 
more expeditiously transacted than it is 
at present. My right hon. Friend said 
that the time at present available for 
Members to travel is very unsuitable, 
and that if they were free in July and 
August they would be able to visit the 
Alps and Norway, and the North Pole 
perhaps. But what about the British 
Empire? The first duty of a Member of 
Parliament is to know something about 
this great Empire, of which we are all 
so proud, and the months during which 
Parliament is not now in Session are 
those in which hon. Gentlemen can most 
conveniently visit our great colonies 
and dependencies. I do not suppose that 
anyone will suggest the summer is the 
best time to visit India for instance. My 
right hon. Friend used a rather infelici- 
tous expression when he alluded to the 
“secret reasons” of Members for object- 
ing to this proposal and to their pro- 
clivities towards sport. In regard to 
this question of the sittings of the House, 
I think we may leave sport altogether 
out of sight, because Members who 
delight in sport will get it whether the 
House is sitting or whether it is not. 
With regard to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s:remarks on battue cover shooting, 
I may observe that I am rather inclined 
to think that more birds are killed by a 
single gun in August than in any other 
month. I might say the same with 
regard to other birds and beasts of the 
field during the autumn months. I 
think we may leave the hunting 
question altogether out of this debate, 
and I therefore pass on to the society 
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question. I will ask hon. Members 
whether, as a matter of fact, society in 
London is not practically over by the 
12th July, and I should like to know 
what is going on between that date and 
the end of July. The society argument 
T hold to be a perfectly futile one. My 
right hon. Friend said that the proper 
length of time of a Parliamentary 
Session was seven months. In that I 
agree with him, and I would point out 
that the seven months can be obtained 
from January to July, and that, there- 
fore, there is no necessity for an Autumn 
Session at all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also said it was necessary to 
fix a date for the termination of the 
Session. He could fix it on any 
day about the middle of July if the 
House met in January, although I 
venture to believe that if a date were 
fixed the Government would in the very 
first year find it absolutely necessary to 
prolong the Session at least a month 
after that date. A great point had been 
made of the fact that, under the existing 
Rules, the House has to rise every night 
at 12 o’clock, and that there are no late 
sittings ; but only last week the House sat 
twice until past 1 o’clock, and since the 
Session opened we have made exception to 
the 12 o’clock Rule at least once a week 
on the average, and several important 
matters have been dealt with during the 
extended time. It should also be borne 
in mind that the House now meets an 
hour earlier than it used to do, and that 
fact should be taken into consideration. 
{ maintain that it is of immense advan- 
tage, from both a public and a private 
point of view, that hon. Members should 
have their holidays, or their cessation 
from Parliamentary work, in a lump. 
The arrangement is convenient to pri- 
vate Members, and it must certainly be 
so to Ministers, not only that they may 
have a substantial release from the worry 
and anxiety of their duties in the 
House, and an opportunity to recruit 
their strength, but that they may have 
sufficient time to prepare work for the 
coming Session. In my humble opinion, 
both on public and private grounds it is 
expedient that the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman should be rejected by 
the House. 

(5.35.) Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): Ishould 
like to say a few words in support of the 
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Resolution which has been proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
am strongly in favour of it, because I 
believe that were it carried there would 
be a great saving of health and strength ; 
for it appears to me that much more 
health is wasted during one hot summer’s 
week than would be wasted were we 
kept here a much longer period in 
the winter. I do not know that I 
should have intruded on this debate 
—for I should have preferred to have 
left it to those who have more Parlia- 
mentary experience to decide this 
question—were it not that I believe there 
is a great deal of misconception as to the 
real nature of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion. That misconception is that the 
adoption of the Resolution would 
necessarily involve an Autumn Session, 
and I think the fear of that is likely to 
cause many of my hon. Friends to 
abstain from voting. But I am strongly 
of opinion that the carrying of the Resolu- 
tion need not involve anything of the 
kind. Personally, I am not opposed to 
autumn sittings. I should prefer being 
here in the month of November to being 
detained here in the month of August. 
But Iam also of opinion that a great 
saving of time could easily be effected at 
the beginning of the Session ; and if we 
were to meet for the despatch of business 
the second or third week in January 
instead of a month later, we should have 
a change which would give us at least 
three or four weeks more for business. 
But this would not be the only thing 
necessary to be done in order to secure 
the adjournment of the House in July. 
In the first place, as mentioned by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Walsall, I 
think we ought to prevent the un- 
necessary and mischievous waste of time 
which occurs every year in the debate cn 
the Address. We should save at least a 
fortnight for other business by that 
means. In the next place, an important 
saving of time could be effected by a 
change in the practice of putting and 
answering so many questions in the 
House. If these changes were taken in 
hand by the two Front Benches, I 
believe they could easily be carried into 
effect, and then, by adopting them, all 
necessity for an Autumn Session would 
be avoided, for the work of the House 
could be easily completed by July, and a 
great and beneficial change would be 
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made in the conduct of business in 
the House. I hope that, under these 
circumstances, seeing that a great deal 
of time might be saved in the manner 
indicated, hon. Members. will vote 
independently upon the Motion, and that 
it will be carried. If, however, we do 
not succeed, we shall, I hope, show such 
a large number of Members to be in 
favour of the change that we shall secure 
it at no distant time. 

(5.40.) Mr. WHITBREAD (Bed- 
ford): I propose to vote for the Resolu- 
tion of my right hon. Friend mainly as a 
protest against the present system 
rather than in any hope or expectation 
that the Resolution can be accepted in the 
form in which it now stands. There is, 
I think, a general desire amongst man- 
kind togeta holiday in the summer. It 
is the natural time for holiday making, and 
there is a good deal of force to my mind in 
what the right hon. Gentleman said, to 
the effect that all our constituents take 
their holiday in the summer, whilst we 
are unable to get ours until the autumn. 
The House certainly ought to have its 
holiday in the summer if it can, and the 
great point is how best can that be 
achieved? I do not think it is possible 
to arbitrarily fix a day in July for the 
termination of the Session unless we are 
prepared to return to business in the 
autumn ; because I do not see how the 
Government could possibly get a reason- 
able amount of business through if their 
opponents knew that ona certain day the 
House must rise. The very fact of such 
knowledge would cause what we call 
obstruction to enormously increase, and 
it would be almost impossible for the 
Government to carry on its business. 
On the other hand, 1 very strongly ob- 
ject to the existing arrangements, which 
give the Government a tremendous 
power of putting the screw on the House 
and on hon. Members towards the end of 
the summer. I would suggest whether 
we could not arrive at some solution of 
the difficulty by appointing a Committee 
to examine all the surrounding circum- 
stances. Would it not be possible to 
shorten the Session, for instance, by 
doing away with the Whitsuntide holi- 
days? If that were done, I think we 
could easily get through the business of 
the House between January 7 and 
July. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury consider 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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the desirability of appointing a Commit, 
tee for this purpose, because I believe 
an arrangement could be easily. come to 
which would be acceptable to the Go- 
vernment and to the House generally. 


*(5.45.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do 
not rise with any desire to put pressure 
on hon. Members behind me as to the 
course they should pursue in the Division 
which the right hon. Baronet has said he 
intends to take on his Motion. The 
matter was one of very great importance 
to the House itself, and I can well 
understand the interest with which the 
proposal for a summer holiday has been 
received. There is, doubtless, hardly one 
of us who would not desire to get a 
holiday as suggested if it were practic- 
able ; but hon. Members must be careful 
as to what they do in the matter, for 
there isa danger which they may run 
by adopting the course proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet. I am not at the 
present moment aware of any system or 
conditioos under which we can insure 
that the House shall rise at a given date 
with due regard to the business of the 
country unless we also agree to meet 
again to conclude that business as best 
we may by prolonging the sitting to the 
end of the year. I would suggest to my 
hon. Friends on this side of the House 
that by adopting the Resolution they 
might extend rather than shorten the 
Session. They might, indeed, by so 
doing expose themselves to a greater 
amount of suffering than has now to be 
borne. The hon. Member for Bedford 
has suggested that a Committee might 
be appointed to consider the question, 
There have been many Committees to 
consider the course of procedure and the 
business of the House ; and, speaking for 
myself, I should be exceedingly glad if a 
Committee could by any means suggest 
a method by which hon. Members can 
obtain a suinmer holiday and, at the same 
time, discharge their duties and respon- 
sibilities to the country. It has been 
suggested also that the House might 
meet in January and adjourn early in 
July without an Autumn Session, I am 
unable to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
who made the suggestion in the method 
by which we could get out of this 
dilemma. It seems to me that unless 
the House places restrictions on the 
liberty of speech which now prevails, 
and invents a system which does nob 
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Government of the day must lay before 
the House, unless the House seriously 
shortens the liberties of discussion in 
Supply, I cannot conceive any system by 
which we could at present bring the 
moral pressure spoken of to bear so as to 
induce the House to discuss business, to 
pass the measures which are requisite, 
and to give that full consideration to 
Supply which is necessary and yet 
adjourn at an early date in July. ‘The 
business of the country must be our first 
object, and the Government cannot enter 
into any arrangement which would 
hamper the House in the discharge of 
its duties and responsibilities. The right 
hon. Gentleman suggested that there 
might be two sittings—one to end in 
July, and a sitting in November. But 
would the House be able to end the 
Session in July? Can the right hon. 
Gentleman suggest any method by which 
it would be certain that the business of 
the country will be completed in the 
first or second week of July? If not, 
the House must sit till probably the end 
of July, and then it would be found 
necessary to meet again in November, in 
order to dispose of the business which 
remained unfinished in August. Then it 
is said that the House should begin the 
Session in November and end it in 
July ; but here, again, the difficulty is 
that the Government would not be able 
to get the necessary business disposed of. 
Supply would not be concluded by the 
first week in July, and the House might 
sit until the middle or end of Jaly, or 
even into August, and the practical 
result of the Resolution would be to add 
seven or eight weeks to the Session. The 
question of the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider this matter is, how- 
ever, one as to which, I shall, on the 
part of the Government, offer no objec- 
tion whatever. I only desire to represent 
to the House that unless it can arrive at 
some hard-and-fast rule, or unless it is 
absolutely laid down by Statute that the 
House shall rise at a given date, the 
Session will certainly be extended beyond 
the period to which reference has been 
made, with the result that hon. Members 
will find that they have lost instead of 
I therefore 
Strongly advise the House not to pass an 


‘abstract Resolution with reference to the 


‘business of the country without having 
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considered beforehand how that business 
is to be conducted, and how Parliamentis 
to get through the work imposed upon 
it. If the House is prepared to face the 
abolition of the debate on the Address, to 
place some restriction upon the length 
and the number ofspeechesand the repeti- 
tion of arguments, then I shall look 
forward with a confident hope to a con- 
siderable diminution of the strain’ ‘to 
which Members of Parliament are 
now subjected, and which, undoubtedly, 
seriously interferes with their ability to 
thoroughly perform the work of -the 
country. But I should myself hesitate 
to propose any drastic measures to tlie 
House which would interfere with the 
liberty which hon. Members have hitherto 
enjoyed; but hon. Members, animated 
with a sense of duty and responsibility to 
the country and with a consideration for 
their Colleagues in the House, may 
ultimately place such a. restriction on 
themselves as will conduce to the end we 
all desire toattain. If that end should be 
gained, then no Resolution is needed, 
because it would be gained by the good 
sense and the good feeling of the House 
itself ; and this, I think, on the whole, is 
the best course which can be pursued in 
the circumstances of the case. 
(5.55.) Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary, S.): 1 am sorry to feel myself 
compelled to oppose the Resolution of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridgeton. I do not oppose it be- 
cause I object to holidays. On the con- 
trary, I like my holidays to recur often 
and to last as long as possible. Indeed, 
an autumn Session would be a luxury, 
for it would afford me an opportunity 
for putting an additional number of 
questions to the right hon. Gentleman 
who has the misfortune to fill the seat 
of Chief Secretary. Certainly, I have 
no concern for what is described as 
society. The right hon. Gentleman has 
described in eloquent language the 
pleasuresof the country and the desirable- 
ness of enjoying them when at their best, 
instead of sitting at Westminster. No 
one enjoys more than I do a walk in our 
beautiful parks ; no one admires more 
than I do the fine horses in Rotten Row, 
or the splendid people who ride them. 
But I am sure that hon. Members will 
not judge of this subject either by the 
frivolity of society or the frivolity ‘of 
sport. The men who compose the work- 
2K 2 
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ing element of the House of Commons 
are those engaged in business. I have 
had some experience of business as well 
as of society, and my belief is that suc- 
cess in business depends on continuity. 
There are many hon. Members interested 
in business in Australia, in India, and 
other countries, and how is it possible for 
those business men engaged in affairs 
remote from this country to pay attention 
to their interests if they have to hurry 
back from their long journeys in order 
to take part in an Autumn Session? 
Both with regard to business and politics, 
therefore, a long and continuous holiday 
is necessary ; and this essential element 
in our political life would be destroyed 
were the Motion of my right hon. Friend 
carried. I think in this matter we 
should profit by the experience of 
America. There the Parliament must 
sit once a year, and matters are so 
arranged that by sitting at the end of one 
year and the beginning of the next it 
is possible to get a holiday of nearly 
.two years. If this can be done there 
without detriment to the interest of the 
nation, why should we not follow the 
example? What are we going to do 
with the men who take long journeys for 
business, politics, or pleasure, if such a 
. change as this is agreed to. Suppose a 
Member wishestogoto Egypt or Australia? 
When he goes from home he drags after 
him a lengthening chain that ties him to 
this House and brings him back in the 
autumn. An hon. Gentleman says, 
-* Let him leave the House.” If that 
were the case, you would immediately 
~deprive this country of some of its best 
servants—of some of those business 
men who devote their energy and ex- 
perience to the work of the country: If 
you put this restraint upon Members, if 
you tie to them a lengthening chain 
which hauls them back to this House 
from long journeys, it will be necessary 
to make another alteration of your 
system and pay your Members. I have 
one additional reason. There are 85 
Irish Members. [“More.”] If I may 
speak for hon. Members opposite, there 
is a larger number of Irish Members 
than 85, who suffer from English misrule. 
The tyrant Saxon has imposed laws upon 
Ireland that are not at all suited to the 
requirements and interests of her people. 
Is the tyrant Saxon going to impose 
another grievance upon Irishmen? We 
Mr. John O'Connor 
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are asked to come here in the autumn, 
as well as in the spring and summer, 
and are you going to inflict upon them 
the terrible ordeal of mal de mer, crossing 
as they do in boats that have shallow 
keels, and that roll in the surf of the 
Channel? I consider that would be one 
of the greatest grievances from which 
Ireland suffers. I hope the House will 
take into serious consideration this last 
argument, and that they will continue 
to transact their business in one Session, 
leaving hon. Members a _ sufficient 
interval to attend to their own business. 
*(6.5.) Sm JOHN MOWBRAY (Ox- 
ford University): Sir, I am afraid my 
remarks will fall rather flat after the 
amusing speech of the hon. Member, who 
took us from Rome to Australia, the 
Legislature of the United States, and 
back again to the grievances of Ireland. 
This question which has been raised by 
my right hon. Friend is deserving the 
grave consideration of the House, affect- 
ing, as it does, the business of the 
House. I agree with the First Lord of 
the Treasury that the real question to 
consider is the efficient discharge of the 
bnsiness of the country, and it is on the 
ground that the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bridgeton, by 
altering our times of meeting, will enable 
us better to transact that business, that 
I give him my support. It is puerile to 
go back to the days of Lord Palmerston or 
earlier. It was easy enough in those days 
for Members to make their arrangements | 
to leave on the Ist August, the House 
rising as before on the 12th, but that is no 
longer possible. In 1886 and 1887 we 
were sitting here late in September ; in 
1888 we were detained until the end of 
August, only to return againin November. 
The state of things has become intolerable. 
Members have no opportunity to properly 
go into the details of Bills; it is im- 
possible to do it. 1 hope the House will 
pass this Resolution to-night, and affirm 
the principle that some change shall take 
place. I do not say that we can now fix 
the date in July when we are to rise; 
possibly that isa matter for the considera- 
tionof aresponsible Minister of the Crown. 
I do not approve of the proposal of a small 
Committee appointed to consider the 
subject. It would sit throughout the 
Session; it would report late, and 
its Report might go over to the next 
If there is to be a change in 
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the meetings of the House the best 
person to propose that change is a 
responsible Minister of the Crown. Let 
us strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment to-night by passing the Resolution. 
It can be decided afterwards that the 
House shall rise some time between the 
10th and the 3lst July. Whether an 
Autumn Session would be required under 
that arrangement would be a question 
remaining for decision from time to time. 
I hope, as a general rule, there would 
not be a Session in the Autumn. Some 
years an Autumn Session would be neces- 
sary, and some years it would not. I have 
no objection to a short autumn Session, 
beginning in the middle of November. 
The health and temper of the Members is 
affected by the present system; besides 
which the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair, and the officers of the House, who 
cannot get away as we do, have a great 
strain put upon them. We ought to 
embrace the opportunity of affirming the 
desirability of a change, leaving details to 
the future. 

(6.10.) Mr. T. P. OCONNOR 
(Liverpool, Scotland Division): Sir, I 
rise in support. of the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend. I am sure that 
the attitude of the First Lord of the 
Treasury towards the Motion is not 
inspired by any personal hostility, 
but by his sense of duty, for it will be 
admitted that none suffer more from the 
long hours than the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. I might be tempted to 
say, but I withstand temptation, that we 
on this side could show the right hon. 
Gentleman a very ready means by 
which to reduce the business of the 
Housz, as this is not a Party debate, but I 
will not dwell upon that subject. I 
believe there is one point on which my 
right hon. Friend did not touch. 
It is this: The present prolonged Vaca- 
tion really places in the hands of the 
Executive of this country an amount of 
unrelieved and undisturbed authority 
which has its risks. I have no desire to 
weaken the Executive. In some respects 
it requires strengthening, and I think 
the present bloated and large Cabinet 
might be reduced so as to be able to 
work with steady, resolute action. It 
seems to me unfair that great issues have 
to be left for months without there 
being any control whatever over the 
Executive. I believe if a certain date 
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for rising were fixed there would be an 
enormous temptation to obstruction. My 
hon. Friend has referred to America. 
Perhaps he will permit me to say that he 
knows very little about America. He 
was there about a fortnight. I stayed 
there seven months, and was in Washing- 
ton. I will say this—much as I admire 
American institutions, I should not like 
to see their rules of procedure transferred 
to this House. Probably they have more 
eloquence there than we have here, but 
it seems to me that the limitation of the 
time of a speaker—a proposal I grieve to 
have heard made in this House 
—{laughter|—hon. Members laugh—I do 
not know whether I am _ obnoxious 
to the exercise’ of that rule—to 
limit the time of a speaker, I say, 
tends to make the debate artificial. The 
system of moving the previous question 
in America is destructive of anything 
like reality of debate. The matter might 
be dealt with in this way. The November 
sitting might be made a part of the 
Session. It would be most unwise to 
begin the Session in November, because 
you would get no relief at all. Besides 
which you would avoid the effect of the 
obsolete and absurd rule by which a 
measure not passed in one Session is lost, 
together with all the labour expended 
upon it, and has to be re-introduced in 
the following Session. I think the pro- 
posal of the present Solicitor General, 
that a Bill unfinished in one Session 
should be continued in another, an 
admirable one. But if there were an 
autumn Session the Bills might go on 
from July to November and the time 
now lost might be saved. I would offer 
this suggestion as one means of meeting 
the difficulty. Beyond this, I would 
point out that a good many hon. Members 
have a great deal to do besides political 
work, We have a great many merchants 
in the House and a good many lawyers— 
perhaps I should be right in saying too 
many lawyers—and I think the strain of 
constant attendance here is becoming too 
severe for those who have other work 
outside. It is right, therefore, that we 
should seek aremedy, and it is clear that 
the shortening of the sittings, which has 
already taken place, ought to be carried 
to a much greater extent. As it is we 
waste every night two or three hours, 
which are occupied by speeches addressed 
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time ; for I would ask the House what 
advantage is it to the debates and de- 
liberations of this House that hon. 
Members should address you in the Chair 
when the rest of the House. is con- 
spicuous by its absence? We ought to 
meet earlier in the day. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Oh! 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: The hon. 
Member for Northampton is one who 
loves late hours, and we all know that 
he would like to sit up till 4 or 5 o'clock 
every morning if he could; but we do 
not all possess the splendid constitution 
of the hon. Gentleman, and cannot all 
bear the toil which sits so lightly on his 
shoulders. It seems to me ridiculous 
that we should sit here till 12 or 1 o’clock 
every night keeping you and the officials 
of this House in attendance, when the 
hours might, be very materially lessened 
by some reasonable arrangement. If we 
had a break in July important questions 
might be kept over until we meet again 
in November, when we should come back 
refreshed by the period of relaxation 
from work. As to what has been said 
with regard to hon. Members going to 
India and Australia, they are a very 
small minority in the House, and 
although we might desire to see that 
minority increased, so that more hon. 
Members should make themselves 
acquainted by personal inspection with 
the distant portions of this great Empire, 
still they might start in July instead of 
September, and would probably find that 
that would be the more convenient 
period for their journeys. I trust that 
the Resolution will receive the support of 
the majority of this House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think the House is 
agreed that we should rise earlier than we 
have done latzly. The question is how 
we can best attain that object. I further 
assume that the House does not wish tu 
sit agreater aggregate number of months 
than at present. In our endeavour to 
shorten the aggregate Session, and so 
leave more time for non-Parliamentary 
life than we have at present, we must 
take care that we do not bring about 
exactly the opposite result. I ask the 
House to realise the danger there is of 
prolonging the Session. One hon. 
Gentleman, for example, who supported 
the. Motion, said he did not like the 

Mr. T. P, O'Connor 
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Sessions. 
Executive Government being untram) 
melled for so long a time as at present; 
But I venture to think that two Sessions 
would always be worse than one, and that 
it would be better to have a longer Session 
than to have hon. Members: coming 
“fresh” to Parliament twice in the year, 
which would, I think, rather have a ten- 
dency to prolong than to shorten Sessions, 
Is it desirable that the aggregate sittings 
should be prolonged? It appears to me 
that if the proposed change were to take 
place we should lose our Whitsuntide 
holidays in the hope of rising in July—a 
hope which hon. Members themselves say 
it might be impossible to realise. How 
are we to guarantee that we should rise 
in July? It is quite clear it canonly be 
done by appealing to the honour and good 
feeling of the House to bring the Session 
to an earlierend. Unfortunately, a few 
Members have the power to prolong the 
Session indefinitely, and, if rumours are 
true, frequently declare their intention 
todo so. What I should advise is to 
have a Committee to examine the ques- 
tion, and see whether means cannot be 
devised which would bring about an 
earlier rising of the House. The Motion 
could only be carried out by somewhat 
stringent changes in the Rules of the 
House, as otherwise it would be quite 
impossible to accept the suggestion of a 
fixed date on which the House should 
rise. If the Rules are to be altered for 
that purpose it must be done by the 
House itself consenting to those changes. 
Those changes, if proposed by the 
Government, would be considered as 
curtailing the privileges of debate, and 
would be received with the greatest 
suspicion by private Members. In 
Committee on the Estimates it has at 
times been impossible to persuade some 
hon. Members to forego a single oppor- 
tunity of discussion, even on the 
Report. * For my part, I can see 
there is a general feeling in the House 
that these unduly prolonged Sessions are 
damaging to Parliament. Let us make 
one more effort to shorten them, and 
have a small Committee which will take 
into account the varying expression of 
opinion among hon. Members; otherwise, 
I venture to warn the House that we 
may, by setting up the precedent of an 
Autumn Session, find ourselves in @ 
worse condition than ever. I think 
continuous holiday in some part of the 
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year almost indispensable. There must 
be some time devoted to administration 
and the consideration of fresh measures 
of legislation. If there is to be no con- 
tinuous rest I fear that both administra- 
tion and legislation will seriously suffer. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
accept a Committee, with a reference to 
the effect that they should inquire into 
the matter with a view to seeing whether 
measures cannot be taken to secure the 
earlier rising of the House in the sum- 
mer. Such a reference would accept the 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion without committing ourselves 
absolutzly to July. 

(6.27.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
thinkit avery wise suggestion that a Com- 
mittee of this House should inquire into 
the subject under debate; but, at the 
same time, I think it better that the 
House should express a clear and definite 
opinion upon the question before that 
Committee is appointed. For my part, I 
cannot see why the House should not 
meet somewhat near the beginning of 
January, and in that case a Session of six 
months would bring us to July, which 
would be quite long enough for any of 
us. I hope the House will assent to the 
Resolution in the first instance, and that 
then we may have a Committze ap- 
pointed. 

(6.28.) Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, 
W:): I desire to say a few words in 
favour of the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet. From my point of view it 
would be better to go to our work in the 
country at an earlier period of the year 
than is the case at present. It appears 
to me that the terms of this Resolution 
distinctly point to an Autumn Session, 
because——[Several hon. Memsers: No, 
no.| Itseems to me that the substantial 
part of the Resolution is that it does 
point to an Autumn Session. Let me 
read the words of the Resolution itself — 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, Parlia- 
ment ought to rise at the beginning of July, 
and that the time required for the due transac - 
tion of Public Business should be provided by 


Parliament sitting during a longer period of 
the winter than is customary at present.” 


The House will practically have two 
Sessions if it adopts this Resolution. It 
is inconvenient enough for Irish Mem- 
bers to cross the Channel once, and I 
do not think we ought to have to do it 
more than is necessary. 
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*(6.30.) Sr GEORGE TREVELYAN: 
With the permission of the House, I 
wish to say a few words. I feel that the 
courteous manner in which the Govern- 
ment have met us requires an answer, 
That answer is not exactly that which 
for some reasons I should like to give, 
for I cannot accept their offer of a Com- 
mittee. If the House wants a change, 
the Government, and the Govern- 
ment alone, can carry it out. The 
Resolution I have placed before the 
House appears to me to be very plain, 
and I do not think it is open to the 
criticism which has just been passed 
upon it. I should like the House to 
meet almost immediately after Christmas, 
and I think if we did away with the 
Whitsuntide holidays, we should be able 
to rise by July. [ would remind the 
House that the Division which we are 
about to take is not a Party Division, 
but one in which hon. Gentlemen will 
show what they think. Of course, until 
a decided majority of the House is in 
favour of the change, it never will be 
adopted, and I know that the only way to 
secure its adoption is, in the first 
instance, to take a Division. 

*(6.32.) Tue PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuaptiy, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I must 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
one of the cardinal points he put before 
the House in his opening statement was, 
that the House should sit seven months 
in the year. If we are to meet shortly 
after Christmas, and go on until July, 
we certainly must have some holidays. 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
really amounts to this, that we are 
invariably to have an Autumn Session. If 
hon. Members are desirous of having an 
Autumr Session every year, let them 
vote for the Motion; if, on the other 
hand, they are opposed to it, I hope they 
will go into the Lobby against it. 

(6.33.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : 
I listened with considerable surprise to 
the speeches of both my hon. Friends 
who have spoken from these Benches, 
It does not appear to me that this is a 
matter of personal convenience at all, 
but a matter concerning the interests of 
those whom we represent. It is not a 
question of the convenience of Members 
who may wish to go abroad or those who 
may suffer from mal de mer. The’ 


‘question -is‘ how best we can transact 
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the business of this House. I really 
should have expected a very different 
statement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man who occupies the position of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), He did not make a single 
remark in his speech about the business 
of the House ; and I would impress upon 
him that when he rises in his high 
official position to address this House on a 
matter of procedure he should not trifle 
with the subject, but should deal with it 
in a serious manner. I sincerely hope 
that all my hon. Friends will vote in 
favour of the Motion. 

(6.37.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I rise merely for the 
purpose of saying one word in support of 
the view just put forward by my hon. 
Friend (Dr. Tanner.) I do not at all 
regard this as a matter concerning, in 
the first instance, the convenience of hon. 
Members. I think it is a question of 
very great public importance. I am in 
favour of this House sitting for as longa 
period of the year as possible, not 
because I like to bring hon. Members 
here ; but because my experience 
teaches me it is when Parliament 
is not sitting that the Government 
behave in the most atrocious manner in 
Ireland. I am convinced that if we 
had the opportunity of, to some extent, 
controlling the Executive Government 
in Ireland by sitting at different periods 
of the year, it would be a great deal 
better for the people of our country. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Kerry 
(Mr. E. Harrington) commented upon 
the inconvenience Irish Members ex- 
perienced in coming here from Ireland ; 
but, unfortunately, we have to come back- 
wards and forwards a great many times 
during the year, and it could make no 
practical difference if we crossed the 
Channel once more in the course of the 
year. I am strongly in favour of the 
Motion, and I believe it will be sup- 
ported by a majority of the House. 


(6.40.) The House divided :—Ayes 
173; Noes 169.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 
Main Question again proposed. 
*(6.52.) Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, 
N.): On this question I hope we may 
have some assurance from the Govern- 
ment that until the Tithes Bill is passed 
the military will not be used for the pur- 
pose of extracting tithes. As the Govern- 
Dr. Tanner 
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ment have brought in a Tithes Bill, I 
think everybody will acknowledge that, 
there is just cause for discontent at the 
employment of troops for this purpose, 
certainly unless careful inquiry is first 
made as to whether or not, the services. 
of troops are necessary. In the Island 
of Anglesey a County Council has been 
returned strictly charged that public 
money shall not be used in the employ- 
ment of police for the collection of tithes. 
The feeling in that county is very strong 
on the matter, great irritation having 
been caused by the employment of troops. 
on this unpleasant duty ; and I trust that 
the Government, to whom the Prin- 
cipality already owes so much for the 
benefits they have conferred on it, will 
give me the assurance I ask. 

(6.55.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I desire to call attention 
to the conduct of the Government in re- 
gard to the prosecution of certain news- 
paper editors in Ireland. Some time ago 
I had occasion to write to the Press on 
the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary wrote a reply, and 
I then sent another communication 
to the newspapers, but no answer 
has been sent to that by the 
Chief Secretary or anyone else. In that 
communication I pointed out what I in- 
tend to point out to-night, namely, that 
the Chief Secretary has entered upon a 
system of prosecuting newspaper editors 
in Ireland for so-called offences which, 
in this country, would not be considered 
offences at all, and which would not be 
prosecuted. For instance, I asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
yesterday why it was that the Lord 
Lieutenant had failed to make the Mayor 
of Wexford one of the Governors of the 
Asylum near Enniscorthy, in the County 
of Wexford, and he gave me a reply to 
the effect that he had, for the first time, 
refused to nominate the Mayor of Wex- 
ford to this position because he had been 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. 
I asked for what offence the Mayor of 
Wexford had been sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment, and sent to gaol 
like a common pick-pocket, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland informed me that the offence 
was publishing a resolution passed at a 
public meeting in the County of Wexford. 
Now, I ask any Member of the Govern- 
ment to point out a single instance in 
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this country where a newspaper editor 
has been sent to prison and treated in every 
way asa common felon for the publica- 
tion of an item of news without any 
comment whatever. The Chief Secretary, 
in the letter he wrote to the Press, 
pointed to a case where editorial com- 
ments had been made upon an item of 
news, and certain individuals had been 
Those cases are 
altogether in the minority, and the great 
majority of newspaper editors who have 
been sent to gaol in Ireland have been 
prosecuted for publishing news pure and 
simple, without any comment whatever. 
The right hon. Gentleman may say that 
although there were no editorial com- 
ments, these items of news in themselves 
were calculated to do harm by inciting 
to violence. But what has occurred in 
this country ? Some time ago a man made 
a speech in Hyde Park, and recom- 
mended that another man should be 
murdered. He said that any man who 
murdered Mr. Livesey, who had been 
associated with the gas strike in London, 
would be a popular hero. This man was 
brought to trial, and letoff altogether. The 
pointisthis,that newspapers in thiscountry 
published the speech of this man, recom- 
mending in cold blood the murder of 
Mr. Livesey, and not one of them was 
proceeded against. How is it that the 
law is so unequal in the two countries ; 
and that editors are sent to prison over 
and over again in Ireland for so-called 
offences which are infinitely less serious 
than similar offences which editors can 
commit in England with impunity? The 
Chief Secretary was asked a question 
last night as to Mr. M‘Hugh, the pro- 
prietor of the Sligo Champion. Mr. 
M‘Hugh was, until a short time ago, 
Mayor of Sligo, and was sent to prison 
for something which appeared in his 
paper at the time he held the office. He 
is again in prison, and the sole crime the 
man can be said to be guilty of is that 
he published a resolution passed at a 
public meeting of the people of the 
County of Sligo. He made no editorial 
comment, and did not say whether the 
meeting was advisable or not, or whether 
the matter contained in the resolution 
was good matter or otherwise. He merely 
published news of what had occurred 
for the benefit of the public generally. 
He is now being treated in prison like 
the commonest felon, I ask any Mem- 
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ber of the Government to get up and 
instance a single case in which an English 
newspaper editor has been treated as a 
common criminal, and has been forced to 
conform in every way to prison discipline, 
and to exercise with the vilest criminals. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
will remember the case of Mr. Edmund 
Yates, who was sent to prison for an 
offence of avery grave character, namely, 
the publication of a very serious libel 
reflecting on the honour of people in this 
country. For this disgraceful and in- 
famous offence he was made a first-class 
misdemeanant. He was allowed to see: 
his friends in prison, and I believe he 
was even permitted to edit his newspaper 
from prison. Newspaper editors in Ire- 
land who have committed no crime of 
that character, and whose only offence 
has been the publication of what is done 
openly in the country, are treated like 
common criminals. I invite the right. 
hon. Gentleman to say whether this kind 
of thing is at all likely to extend respect 
for law and order in Ireland, or to make 
us feel satisfied with the way in which 
we are governed. Of course, as usual, 
there is nobody here representing Ire- 
land. This is a matter of very consider- 
able importance—a matter regarding 
the arrest of no less than 14 or 15 news- 
paper editors in Ireland—and yet 
there is no Member of the Government 
connected with Ireland present. I ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
thig is not a case in which an Irish Mem- 
ber may legitimately endeavour to obtain 
information from the Government? It 
is perfectly true that no notice was given 
of my intention to inquire into this 
matter, but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary must know perfectly 
well that Irish Members are not likely 
to lose any opportunity of bringing for- 
ward such questions. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) send 
for the Chief Secretary ? 

*(7.8.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the 
hon. Gentleman had given us_ the 
slightest intimation of his intention to 
bring forward this matter, my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Madden) would have 
been in his place to answer him. He 
will, I think, admit that it is usual to 
give some intimation of the intention to 
refer to such questions. My right hon. 
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and learned Friend, in discharge of his 
duty, has been obliged to leave the 
House, and my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary has left owing to the 
necessity of taking some little rest. Iam 
not able to give the hon. Gentleman the 
information he desires. Questions have 
been addressed tu my right hon. Friends 
on the subject, and answers have been 
given by them. Beyond those answers 
I have no information, and I can only 
regret that the usual notice was not 
given. 

*(7.9.) Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire): With reference to the 
appeal which has been made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bucks (Captain 
Verney) to the right hon. Gentleman ‘the 
First Lord of the Treasury on the subject 
of the employment of the military at 
tithe distraints in Wales, I wish to give 
an earnest support to the views he ex- 
pressed. I am quite sure that the 
magistrates of the localities would think 
most seriously and earnestly before they 
took such an extreme step again as that 
of summoning the military, and I think 
their past experience of the use of the 
military cannot have been very en- 
eouraging to them. At the same time, 
I hope the House will remember that 
some 18 months, or, at any rate, some 
12 months, have passed since soldiers 
were employed at all. Since that time 
the conduct of the people has not been 
such as to render it conceivable that any 
military force would be required 

*(7.11.) Mr. MATTHEWS: I regret 
that I was not aware that this subject 
would be mentioned. I have not the 
papers with me; but, so far as my 
memory serves me, I believe that the 
military were only called out twice and 
at a considerable interval of time. I 
have done all I could to discourage and 
prevent appeals to the military, and have 
two or three times expressed a strong 
view against their employment. But 
the Government cannot interpose authori- 
tatively in this matter. If the magis- 
trates of a county think it necessary to 
apply for the use of soldiers the Govern- 
ment have no option, and cannot refuse 
military ad. As the hon. Member is 
aware, no subject of the Queen can 
refuse to render his aid if called upon by 
the magistrates. 

Mr. 'T’. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
think the Welsh Members ought to be 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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gratified with the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement, because it shows that 
some pressure was brought to bear on 
the magistrates topreventthe employment 
of the military. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has laid down a proposition of law 
which, as an abstract proposition, no one 
will be prepared to contest ; but I imagine 
that the question does rest entirely with 
the Government for decision, because 
unless they leave the troops at the dis- 
position of the magistrates, the latter 
cannot avail themselves of them. In 
Ireland it is constantly arranged before- 
hand to have the troops on the spot ; and 
I imagine that what the Welsh Mem- 
bers are complaining of is that the 
soldiers are placed at the disposition of 
the magistrates. The magistrates can- 
not, any more than anyone else, call 
spirits from the vasty deep, and they 
cannot call upon the soldiers for help if 
the soldiers are not there. In Ireland I 
would rather see troops than police in 
operation, because my experience is that 
troops are popular in Ireland, whilst the 
Royal Irish Constabulary are detested. 
When you have the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary bayoneting and smashing heads, 
you find that the men whose business it 
is to do real fighting behave with modera- 
tion. Therefore, I make no complaint on 
this point with regard to Ireland as at 
present advised, further than to object 
to the use of troops on the ground that 
it shows you are backing up the land- 
lords. But if youare going to back up 
the landlords [ prefer Tommy Atkins, 
as far as my experience goes, to the 
members of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
As to the point raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Fermanagh 
(Mr. W. Redmond), the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
is an exhibition to us of the manner in 
which Irish affairs are conducted. It 
has absolutely come to this, that you can 
imprison 15 editors in Ireland, you can 
gag the entire Irish Press, and there 1s 
not a single Member of the Cabinet, 
except the Chief Secretary, who is even 
aware of the fact. If these things had 
been done in any other portion of the 
Queen’s dominions is there a single 
Member of the Cabinet who would not 
have been able to make some defence for 
it? The right hon. Gentleman’s admis- 
sions are an appalling instance of the 
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boycotting of Irish affairs. The House 
deems it a sufficient justification for 
ignorance of Irish affairs for a Member 
of the Cabinet to say, “I have nothing 
to do with Irish affairs.” Suppose some 
English editor were prosecuted for 
sedition in the Transvaal, there is not 
a man on the Treasury Bench who would 
not be ashamed to confess he knew 
nothing about it. The fact is that Ire- 
land is not treated, except for fiscal pur- 
poses, as part of the Empire. The 
question of Mr. Welsh’s imprisonment 
is one on which we have some reason to 
complain. A man has just been prose- 
cuted for inciting to the assassination of 
Mr. Livesey, of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. From the Zimes down- 
wards, every English newspaper yester- 
day printed the incitement'to assassination, 
and yet they all get off scot-free. And 
we are told there is the same law 
for the two countries. Mr. Henry 
Welsh is the Mayor of the Borough of 
Wexford—a borough probably as old as 
any of your English boroughs—and you 
put him into gaol for inserting a report 
of a branch meeting of the League in an 
obscure corner of his paper. The Lord 
Lieutenant has for the first time exercised 
his prerogative of depriving Mr. Welsh 
of his position as Governor of the local 
lunatic asylum, I say this is a mere 
piece of malignity, as is also the sentence 
of two months’ hard labour passed upon 
a man who is tolerably advanced in years 
as he is. He had already undergone 
sentences of two months’ hard labour and 
five weeks’ hard labour, and he was 
released yesterday from gaol after 
serving two months’ hard labour for 
printing a report of a branch meeting. 
By depriving him of his ex officio posi- 
tion as Governor of the asylum you 
insult the whole of the burgesses of the 
borough. And because all this takes 
place, not in the Transvaal or in Mata- 
beleland, but in Ireland, you know 
nothing about it. The Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Madden) has admitted 
that Mr. Welsh’s only offence was the 
publication without note or comment of 
a resolution of the National League. If 
anyone was to be prosecuted for the 
publication of the recommendation of 
the assassination of Mr. Livesey the 
firsts person to be — proceeded 
against would be the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who circulated . the 
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newspapers. The First Lord of the 
Treasury is as guilty of incitement as 
Mr. Welsh was. I am very sorry that 
the illness of the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
A. J, Balfour) prevents him being in 
his place to answer us. I do not believe 
that if you took the entire Orange Party 
in this House, and put into the veins of 
one man all the Orange virus you could 
extract from them, they would treat 
representative men to the humiliations 
which the Chief Secretary has treated 
them to in Ireland. - No Irishman, how- 
ever bitter he might be, would: do so. 
The Chief Secretary is not content with 
degrading men ; he makes misstatements 
about them afterwards. He denied in a 
published letter that these gentlemen 
were put in prison for publishing news, 
although he did not attempt to get up in 
this House and repeat the statement. 
There is the case of Mr. McInery. That 
gentleman being now in prison and his 
mouth closed, the Chief Secretary holds 
him up to reprobation in the public 
Press of the country, so that the County 
Court Judge may not be deceived as to 
the opinion of one of the parties inthe case. 
There are 14 or 15 other editors whose 
cases were cited in the Press by my 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Fermanagh (Mr. W. Redmond), and yet 
the Chief Secretary did not contradict 
him. What I say is this: coerce us as 
much as you like, but tell the truth 
aboutus. If it is necessary to put us 
down as a gang of pirates, robbers, and 
assassins, come out boldly with the arms 
in your hands, but when you have done 
it, do not deny it, but own up to it. The 
Chief Secretary cannot defend his pro- 
ceedings, and so he has to invent state- 
ments about them which are not borne 
out by the facts. You say that these 
men have committed an offence. . Is it a 
worse offence than the cowardly and 
blackguard libel of which Mr. Edmund 
Yates was convicted? He attacked a 
lady, and then surrendered the name 
of the real author of the libel, in 
order that he might shelter himself 
behind her petticoats. He was sent 
to gaol, but he was allowed to con- 
duct his newspaper and to maintain 
himself as a first-class misdemeanant. 
In Ireland, now that your prisoners 
refuse to associate with criminals, or to 
wear prigon clothes, or to'clean their cells, 
you isolate them. At the present 
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moment there are in Tullamore Gaol 
some half a dozen men who are allowed 
to wear their own clothes. You do not 
give them even the satisfaction of seeing 
each other’s faces, and you do not even 
allow them to take their exercise by 
walking in a ring three or four yards 
apart. They have to take their exercise 
by themselves, as if they were some kind 
of wild animal. This is how you treat 
men as honourable and as good as your- 
selves, and who have certainly never 
descended to any act of personal dis- 
honour. Why is it that you take these 
Crimes Act prisoners to Tullamore Gaol ? 
Because you believe you have in the 
Governor of ‘Tullamore Gaol, Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, a man you can rely 
on, the man who brought poor John 
Mandeville to his grave, and so sorely ill- 
treated my hon. friend Mr. W. O’Brien. 
You have a large number of these 
prisoners, but you will not give them 
the benefit of a special class for them- 
selves ; you will not let them communi- 
cate among themselves. I marvel at the 
inhumanity of your conduct. I am 
prepared to absolve the Chief Secretary ; 
I have made my condemnation of him 
upon other matters, but in this matter of 
prison discipline I believe theresponsibility 
rests on Mr. Bourke—that he is mainly 
and entirely responsible. The callousness, 
hard-heartedness, and vindictiveness of 
that gentleman’s character make him a 
fitting tool of the Administration. He 
could fawn upon a prisoner like my hon. 
Friend the Member. for Kerry (Mr. E. 
Harrington) to induce him to forego his 
intention of appearing as a witness in 
prison garb before the Commission. He 
feared the result of this object lesson to 
the English people, and begged and 
beseeched my hon. Friend to wear his 
ordinary dress, but my hon. Friend was 
brought through the streets of Dablin 
in his prison garb. I absolve the Chief 
Secretary of a good deal of the malignity 
of conduct towards these prisoners, and 
believe that these matters are directed 
by the political malice of Mr. Bourke, 
whose conduct was several times before 
the Commission. He seems to take a 
pleasure in torturing his prisoners. These 
prisoners were brought from other gaols 
to Tullamore because there was an in- 
strument ready fitted to the petty 
malignity of Mr. Bourke. Iam sure if 
it were realised in England how these 
Mr. T. M, Healy 
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prisoners for Press offences are treated 
an indignant protest would go up from 
the Press of the entire country. It is 
torture enough that you have been in 
prison at all ; it is bad enough to be im- 
prisoned in a palace, let alone Tullamore 
Gaol. The extent of our claim is that 
these men, whose exceptional position 
you have recognised by allowing them 
to be exempt from the rule for weari 

the prison garb, should be allowed to 
exercise together; and the fact that 
we do not claim that they should 
communicate with each other shows 
the moderation of our __ position. 
Of course, we claim that they ought not 
to be there at all, but if the law and 
Constitution cannot stand this slight 
privilege, the sooner law and Constitu- 
tion disappear the better. Another 
matter that I have to refer to is the 
recourse that is had to the Statute of 
Edward III. after prosecutions have been 
instituted under the Crimes Act. I 
am glad to see the Attorney General for 
England in his place, for on a question 
of abstract law he will give a candid 
opinion. I believe that what is going 
on in Ireland is contrary to the settled 
practice in England since the days of 
the Stuarts. In Ireland you prosecute 
under the Crimes Act, you oust the juris- 
diction of the coram, you convict under 
the Crimes Act, and then you inflict no 
penalty. Now, an English Court would 
set such a conviction aside. Is there not 
an old phrase, which at the moment I 
cannot recall, founded upon repeated 
judgments, that conviction without for- 
feiture is bad? Why, we could find 
authorities stacks high on the subject. 
But in Ireland you convict a man under 
the Crimes Act, you inflict no penalty, 
but you order him under the Statute of 
Edward III. to give bail for good beha- 
viour. I am not contesting that whether 
@ man is convicted or acquitted he may 
be bound to keep the peace. Ido not 
contest that as a mere point of law, but 
you have ousted the jurisdiction 
of the coram of the county, you inflict no 
sentence, but under a charge for which 
he has not been cited you inflict this 
punishment. I say it is a monstrous 
perversion of legal procedure. I take 
the case of Mr. John Slattery, and I say 
it is the greatest prostitution of process 
of law ever committed. This, I believe, 
is for statistical purposes, You want to 
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show the country that you are not using 
the Crimes Act, that convictions are few, 
and dwindling daily. But you use the 
Crimes Act to prevent the ordinary 
magistrates from adjudicating. You 
have your two tools on the Bench, who 
will take care the case shall not appear 
in the statistical indictment against the 
Chief Secretary, showing the number of 
convictions. But what is the effect? If 
Mr. Slattery had been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment under the Crimes 
Act he would have had an appeal, but 
it has now been formally decided that as 
Mr. Slattery’s case stands he has no 
right of appeal. Is that not a monstrous 
state of affairs? Conviction without 
penalty would be quashed in any English 
Court. I could give you authorities six 
feet high on the point. The demand of 
the Irish people since the days of the 
Irish chiefs has been—‘“ Give us English 
law. This was the old prayer of the 
Irish chieftains, and still at the end of 
the nineteenth century we say the 
same, give us the law as administered 
in England, and still it is a 
phantom that eludes our pursuit. 
Can you find a parallel in England for 
such action as has been taken in Ireland ? 
It is held in England, and. a recent 
decision of Judge Hawkins is clear on the 
point, that holding a man to bail is a 
punishment. The Attorney General 
assents to that, that Judge Hawkins holds 
that holding to bail is a punishment that 
might be pleaded in bar. Butin Ire 
land you will not hold that ; you play fast 
and loose with the English Law ; you will 


_ not allow us the benefit of it in our 


favour, but you give us the lash of its 
thong when it is against us. I say we 
ought to have the same application of the 
law as it is known and administered in 
England. If in England you can plead 
in bar the sentence of admission to bail 
in cases when otherwise punishment 
would be inflicted, then we ought to 
have the same application of the law in 
Ireland. This is apart from my indict- 
ment of the procedure adopted against 
Mr. Slattery. He was summoned to 
show cause why he should not give bail, 
and under the “Summary Jurisdiction 
Act of 1879” he would be entitled to be 
heard in his self defence ; but no—you 
charge him under the section of an Act 
that does not entitle him to be so heard, 
and deprive him of that chance. The 
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whole proceeding is a series of traps and 
legal chicanery ; it is not law. Then, again, 
take the case of Mr. Kelly. He was indicted 
forconspiracy, and he was entitled to know 
the particulars of the conspiracy with 
which he was charged, and this was 
so held in the case of the hon. Member 
for Cork in the State trials. Mr. Kelly 
wrote a letter to that pattern of legal 
chivalry, Mr. George Bolton, requesting 
to be informed of the particulars of the 
charge he was to meet, and to expect a 
man living in Dublin to be haled down 
to Cashel in Tipperary to meet a charge 
without knowing what the charge is to 
be is to expect an impossibility. Mr. 
George Bolton sent him a copy of the 
charge without giving him any particu- 
lars. The Attorney General for Ireland 
is driven by the exigencies of his posi- 
tion to support a proceeding of this kind. 
I challenge any English lawyer to say 
that a man is not entitled to know the 
particulars of a charge of this kind. The 
Attorney General for England, whose 
authority I will admit, will allow that a 
person under a charge of conspiracy is 
entitled toknow the particulars of the 
indictment. The Attorney General nods 
assent; why does not the Attorney 
General for Ireland nod assent? Why 
does he defend the chicanery of Mr. 
George Bolton? When Mr. Kelly weut 
to Cashel he found there was not a scrap 
of evidence against him. He was not 
given particulars because there were none 
to give. They adjourned the case for a 
month, and then our good old stalwart 
friend Edward ITI. was lugged in, and the 
defendant gets three months. We have 
had much fuss made by the Z'imes and 
other organs of public opinion about the 
action of the Russian Government in 
sending men to gaol or to Siberia on 
suspicion, but what is there worse in 
the Russian procedure? Indeed, in 
Ireland you have the element of 
hypocrisy added. The Russian Go- 
vernment do not use the form 
of law they simply send a man to prison 
on an Imperial ukase. The Russian 
Government do not insult their victims 
with the sealing wax and waste paper of 
summons, without particulars, with 
references to some Statute of the Czar 
Paul, or the Empress Catherine, or any 
other departed potentate like Edward 
III. ; they simply clap you into prison, 
and there you are. There is nored tape 
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and sealing wax about the business; no | 


added insult with hypocritical reference 
to forms of law... From a legal point of 
view, our position is impregnable judged 
from authoritative decisions on English 
Law and Procedure. We ask for the 
guarantees of English Law, and the Irish 
Law Officer gives a general reply that 
means nothing. Ido not see how the 
Government can expect any loyalty 
towards your institutions in Ireland, under 
a system that revolts and repels every 
right-thinking man of common sense. 
No Constitutionalist who studies the 
system can defend it. Say you put us 
down as a matter of State expediency, 
and we understand it as a straightfor- 
ward and, to some extent, an honourable 
mode of dealing with political opponents. 


But that is not your mode of proceeding, | 


and it is a lamentable thing that while 
the Government here can make no de- 
fence, they expect us to be stalled off 
with the Constitution according to 
George Bolton. In no other part of 
the British Dominions, from Jamaica to 
Hong Kong, would such a state of 
things be tolerated, and yet we in 
this House are blamed because we 
raise our protest against those acts of 
flagrant illegality. On mere suspicion 
you keep aman in prison for months, 
and will not even allow him to write a 
letter in recommendation of a particular 
line of railway affecting one of the most 
important branches of rural industry in 
Ireland in which he is interested, and 
which turns over hundreds of thousands 
of pounds in a day—the pig-buying 
trade. Look at the pettiness of the 
tyranny, and how can you defend it? 
By legal trick you deprive a man of his 
rights under the Crimes Act. I protest 
against a continuance of the system. 
The right hon Gentleman may not have 
to defend this for long, and I am sure 
we shall be glad to see him get the 
position he has a right to expect ; but he 
ought to have regard to English pre- 
cedents, and to give us the law as 
administered in England. Ont of this 
we are now tricked and _ chicaned. 
I submit that we are entitled to a plain 
answer from the Government on the 
limited number of points on which I 
have. touched. This debate sprung up 
suddenly, and, consequently, we have by 
no..means brought forward the worst 
cases. Why, a man was arrested the 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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other day because he refused to buy 
some pigs of another man, but the 
Court found the charge to be so hollow 
that he was immediately discharged. Ig 
it not humiliating that you should have 
to employ a whole army of Government 
policeman in plain clothes, as was done 
in this case, to enable rack-renters to sell 
their pigs? We have, in fact, no law 
in Ireland. A policeman smashes 9 
man’s skull, as was done in the case of 
the hon. Member for North Monaghan, 
but we have no remedy. A state of 
affairs is prevailing in Ireland which, 
only that the people are looking forward 
to a General Election, would never be 
tolerated. The Government says that 
the peaceable state of the country is due 
to other causes. They say,‘ Look tothe 
investments in the savings banks.” The 
investments of the Irish people are in 
the English democracy, to which they 
look to put an end toa state of things 
which, to my mind, is unexampled in its 
meannesss and malignity. 

(8.38) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 

*(8.40.) THe ATTORNEY GENE- 
RAL vor IRELAND (Mr. Mapper, 
Dublin University): Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
the House commenced his observations, 
I understand, by remarking on the 
absence from the Treasury Bench of 
the Chief Secretary and myself. Of all 
the charges brought against those con- 
nected with the administration of Ire- 
land, I do not think the most plausible 
is that any disposition is shown on our | 
part to avoid meeting the accusations 
brought against us. I do not think that 
even the most captious critics will accuse 
those responsible in this House for the 
administration in Ireland of not being 
ready to attend to meet, to the best of 
their. abilities, charges brought against 
them. But to-night there was not the 
slightest indication that an Irish debate 
was to be brought on. The Chief Secre- 
tary, who, I regret to say, is suffering 
from an indisposition which I am glad to 
think is but slight, is taking a short and 
well-earned holiday ; and the moment I 
myself heard the always welcome voice 
of a fellow countryman, I entered the 
House and took my place on the Trea- 
sury Bench. If, however, hon. Members 
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moment's notics, they can hardly expect 
the responsible Members of the Govern- 
ment to be prepared in detail to meet 
the accusations brought against. the Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: In raising this 
discussion, I commented upon the fact 
that neither of the Gentlemen re- 
presenting the Irish Government were 
here. I admit freely that I brought the 
discussion up without notice. I said 
their absence was strange in this respect, 
that they might have thought hon. 
Members would, in all probability, tike 
the opportunity of bringing forward 
matters of this sort. 

*Mr. MADDEN : I quite admit that it 
might have been assumed that every 
possible opportunity would be taken of 
bringing up matters which had been 
already threshed out over and over again. 
But it is somewhat unreasonable to expect 
Members of the Cabinet to be prepared, 
without notice, to go into detail into the 
various newspaper prosecutions which 
have taken place in Ireland during the 
last two or three years. I can only take 
the matter up from the time I came into 
the House, and I will now refer to the 
case of Mr. Walsh, of Wexford. When 
I entered the House the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. Healy) 
was calling attention to the fact that Mr. 
Walsh, who, in the ordinary course of 
his office as Mayor of Wexford, would 
have been appointed one of the Governors 
of the District Lunatic Asylum, had not 
been nominated to that office by the Lord 
Lieutenant. The reason Mr. Walsh 
was not appointed was that at the time 
he was undergoing two months’ im- 
prisonment for an offence against the 
law of the land. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman mean to convey 
that the reason Mr. Walsh was not ap- 
pointed was because he was not available 
by reason of his being in prison, or does 
he mean that the fact of Mr. Walsh’s 
imprisonment carried with it discredit or 
dishonour ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The matter rests 
entirely with the Lord Lieutenant, and 
no doubt the Lord Lieutenant, in the 
exercise of his discretion, was of opinion 
that a gentleman who thought fit to 
break the laws of the land, and was under- 
going punishment for so doing, was not 
@ person who ought to be appointed. If 
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the hon. Member had given me notice I 
would have brought the Papers down, 
but I know sufficient of the facts of 
Mr. Walsh’s case to state that the 
offence for which Mr. Walsh was con- 
victed was that of intimidation. ‘The 
hon. and learned Member has spoken of 
prosecutions against newspapers, and I 
will accept his statement that there were 
15 of such cases. Had notice been given 
me I would have come prepared with the 
details of the prosecutions. When the 
Amendment to the Address which raised 
the question of the administration of the 
law in Ireland was under discussion, I 
was prepared with the details of the 
several cases; and on that occasion I 
challenged hon. Members opposite to pro- 
duce one single case in which a news- 
paper editor had, during the year which 
was under discussion, been convicted 
merely for publishing resolutions of sup» 
pressed branches of the National League, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: You challenged 
that? 


*Mr. MADDEN: I distinctly threw out 
that challenge, and I repeat that a news- 
paper editor cannot do, through the pages 
of his newspaper, what an ordinary person 
cannot do by other means. A newspaper 
editor cannot indulge in intimidation any 
more than other persons ; and if he uses 
the pages of his newspaper for the 
purpose of intimidation, he cannot protect 
himself by saying, “I merely published 
resolutions of suppressed branches of the 
National League.” The hon. Member 
opposite said, in reply to my challenge, 
that there were heaps of such cases. 

Mr. EK. HARRINGTON : Mr. Speaker, 
may I explain the matter to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman? If the 
Attorney General for Ireland is going 
into all these questions, I may not be 
able to enter upon the particulars ; but 
I say, with regard to my own case, that 
I was never charged with anything other 
than publishing a resolution of a branch 
of the League. When, in 1878, I was 
for the first time convicted and sent to 
gaol it was for publishing a report of 
what was really directed to the diminu- 
tion of crime, and in that case there was 
no charge proved against me but that of 
publishing. I hope the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will accept this and other 
answers to the challenge he has thrown 
out. 
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*Mr. MADDEN : If I were togive way 
now and allow hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side to reply to what I have just 
been saying I should have exhausted 
my right to speak. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite say that newspaper proprietors 
have been imprisoned for publishing 
reports of speeches made at suppressed 
branches of the League, and there can 
be no doubt that that was an offence 
against the Act. What I stated was 
that if the House will review the pro- 
ceedings of the past year, I challenge 
anyone to produce a case in which the 
conviction was for publishing a report 
of resolutions passed at a meeting 
of a suppressed branch, which were 
not of an intimidating character ; 
and when I said this, hon. Members will 
remember that I then had before me all 
the cases in which proceedings have 
been taken, which could have been 
stated to the House-either by myself, or 
by some other speaker in the debate. The 
challenge I thus threw down was taken 
up. Not having, however, received notice 
of this discussion, I was not prepared this 
evening with all the details; but I 
would refer to one case, and [ 
think it may be taken as a_ typical 
instance of cases of this class. It was 
the case of Mr. M‘Hugh, which came 
before County Court Judge Morris, and 
if hon. Members will read the Judgment 
given by the learned Judge in that case 
they will find there was ample justifica- 
tion for the course the Government take 
in relation to similar offences committed 
by proprietors of newspapers. In my 
opinion, there is no greater misconcep- 
tion on the part of hon. Members than 
to call this class of cases Press prosecu- 
tions,and to contend that those connected 
with newspapers may do what it is 
equally illegal to do by any other method 
of intimidation. A man cannot be allowed 
todo, by means ofthe Press, that which 
would be illegal if done in any other way. 
Thatisthespecificprinciple on which these 
prosecutions have proceeded ; they have 
not proceeded upon the mere publication 
‘of speeches made at a suppressed branch 
ef the League. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite has said there are a considerable 
number of Crimes Act prisoners, and 
has suggested that if those. prisoners 
object to exercise with the other prisoners 
they should be formed into a separate 
class by themselves in the prisons in 
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which they are confined. I think the 
hon. Gentleman ought to have waited 
before bringing it up as an accusation 
against the Government, because he 
might have known that to-day, when a 
question was put to me on the point, I 
replied that the matter was one on which 
I would transmit a communication for 
the consideration of the Prisons Board 
in order that they might decide whether 
the request made is in accordance with 
the Prison Rules. But hon. Members are 
now assuming an unfavourable decision 
on the part of the Prisons Board in regard 
to a suggestion only made five hours ago. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: The suggestion 
is one that has frequently been brought 
under the notice of the authorities. I 
have personally complained to Mr. Joyce, 
the Inspector of Prisons, on the subject. 

*Mr. MADDEN: I do not doubt the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman. But 
the suggestion to which I referred was 
made to-day, and was founded on the 
number of prisoners in Tullamore Gaol 
at the present time. Then, on another 
point. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite suggested that proceedings under 
the Crimes Act were taken for the purpose 
of ousting the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
magistrates, and stated that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland had acted illegally 
in removing Mr. Byrne, as was shown 
by the recent decision to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I never said the 
Lord Chancellor had acted illegally. I 
was called upon for an explanation, and 
I said the action taken was most in- 
vidious and contrary to the English 
practice. What I pointed out was that 
in England it has been decided that 
every magistrate can act where he likes 
in his own county, while the Lord 
Chancellor struck Mr. Byrne off the 
Commission of the Peace for going out- 
side his own Petty Sessions. 

*Mr. MADDEN: I accept the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that he did not mean to imply that the 
Lord Chancellor had acted illegally ; but 
when he referred to the recent English 
decision I concluded that he thought 
there was some inconsistency between 
what was done by the Lord Chancellor 
and the decision of the English Court. 
I am aware of the decision to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman refers, and 
it amounted to this—that the action of a 
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magistrate in any portion of his own 
county is perfectly legal, but that does 
not touch the question with which the 
Lord Chancellor had to deal, and 
which was this: Mr. Byrne, in the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor, who had 
all the facts before him, was in the habit 
of going outside the Petty Sessions Dis- 
trict for which he was originally ap- 
pointed, to other Petty Sessional Dis- 
tricts in cases of a peculiar and special 
character. Everybody knowing any- 
thing of such matters in Ireland is 
aware that in that country the magis- 
trates are appointed to certain definite 
Petty Sessional Districts, and it is a 
recognised custom that they shall con- 
fine themselves to the districts to 
which they are assigned. The case 
that came before the Lord Chancellor is 
not analogous to the case that came 
before the English Law Courts. It was 
a question of the propriety of a gentle- 
man appointed to a _ certain Petty 
Sessional District going outside that 
district. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: He only did it 
once. 
*Mr. MADDEN: I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman isin error. The case 
was one in which it appeared that Mr. 
Byrne habitually went outside his dis- 
trict for the purpose of éhtertaining 
cases of a certain character. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why are the 
Resident Magistrates allowed to do it? 
*Mr. MADDEN: They are not ap- 
pointed for Petty Sessions Districts at 
all. No Resident Magistrate confines 
himself to a single Petty Sessional Dis- 
trict. What is the meaning of the 
interruption? The Resident Magistrate 
is paid by the State, the reason for his 
appointment being that he shall be 
available for five, six, eight, or ten dis- 
tricts, and be able to assist the local 
magistrates as a trained expert. The 
hon. and learned Member referred to 
the case of Mr. Slattery. I do not 
know whether he was counsel in the 
case ; but the legality of the sentence was 
brought before one of the Superior 
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Courts—the Court of Exchequer I think 
—and a decision was given in favour of 
legality. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s imagination is very fertile in the 
suggestion of motives. His first sug- 
gestion was that the motive of the 
proceeding in this case was to oust the 
jurisdiction of the local Justicds, and a 
second suggestion is, that it was to di- 
minish the number of cases appearing as 
convictions. Well, I have not the 
slightest doubt that this case will appear 
as a conviction under the Crimes Act, so 
that this argument of the hon. and learned 
Member will fall to the ground. He 
said it was an illegal conviction, because 
it was not followed by punishment ; and 
he appealed,to me and my learned 
Colleague, the English Attorney Gene- 
ral, who happened to be sitting 
by my side, whether such a sen- 
tence was or was not punishable. The 
conviction was followed up by the im- 
position of a sentence which, though not 
necessarily punitive, may involve punish- 
ment,and there is no difference of opinion 
between me and my learned Colleagues on 
the point—not the slightest. The Courts 
have held that it is not punitive, but 
that is another question, because punish- 
ment need not follow. “If the person 
ordered to find security to be of good 
behaviour gives that security, no punish- 
ment need follow; but it is a sentence 
which may, and will, involve punishment 
if the necessary security is not given. I 
have the authority of my hon. and 
learned Friend for saying that it is a 
very customary addition to a con- 
viction in this country to require a 
person to give bail. The point raised 
in the “Queen v. Harkin” was 
whether the full amount of sentence 
having been inflicted under the Crimes 
Act it was possible, in addition, to order 
the defendant to find sureties for 
good behaviour, and it was decided 
to be legal so to do. Both im 
England and in Ireland where there is 
no term of punishment inflicted it is not 
only legal, but not at all contrary to 
usage to order security to be found for 
good behaviour. He referred to an 
answer I gave him, and to the best of 
my recollection that answer referred to 
the existence of an appeal in cases where 
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orders are made to find sureties to be of 
good behaviour under the Act of Edward 
III. He referred me to a case which at 
the time I had not read, and what 
answer I gave I do not know. I may 
have said my knowledge of that par- 
ticular case was defective; but I said 
that if, under the Act of Edward IIL, 
there was an excess of jurisdiction, a 
writ of habeas corpus, or of certiorari, 
would lie. I stated then that an order of 
the kind is not within he Appeal Sec- 
tions of the Petty Sessions Act. 1 
received no notice of the case of Kelly, 
and I have not the papers to refer to; 
but when the case was brought before 
me I looked carefully into the matter, 
and satisfied myself that Kelly * had 
been furnished by the Crown Solicitor 
with all the particulars to which he was 
by law entitled ; and ifthe hon. Gentle- 
man brings up thiscaseon the Vote for the 
Irish Attorney General’s salary I think I 
shall be able to satisfy hon. Members 
that the particulars which were furnished 
to Kelly were the full particulars which 
@ man in similar circumstances 
would be furnished with in England. 
A specific charge was made in reference 
toa man named Leahy. I do not know 
if the hon. and learned Member was 
present at question time, when I said 
that the man was not arrested for the 
offence which the hon. Gentleman men- 
tioned. He appears to have been asked 
to give his name before the Resident 
Magistrate ; he did so, and was dis- 
charged. Although, perhaps, I have not 
been able to give a perfectly detailed 
answer to charges sprung upon me ata 
moment’s notice, itis probable that I have 
een able to deal with most of the 
cases, because they are old friends, and 
have been brought forward over and over 
again for the reason that hon. Members 
find them to be the only topics ready to 
their hands. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : The cases only 
occurred this year. 


*Mr. MADDEN: With reference to 
the more important prosecutions, all 
I can say is that when I had the facts 
before me and was in a position to give a 


reply in detail, I threw out a challenge 
to hon. Members, which was never 
taken up. 

Mr. Madden 
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Committee 
(9.12.) Mr. GILL (Louth, §.): The 


right hon. and learned Gentleman com- 
plains of our having sprung these charges 
upon him without notice. Surely, as 
Attorney General for Ireland, it is his 
business quite as much as it is ours to 
be familiar with the law as it is ad- 
ministered in Ireland. He has no right 
to complain that we take advantage of 
every opportunity that presents itself for 
bringing these cases before the House, 
this House being the Supreme Court of 
Appeal in regard to matters affecting 
Irish Administration. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in spite of his pro- 
test, has shown himself familiar with these 
cases, and he says they are all old friends 
which have been threshed out over and 
overagain. As to that I may say that al- 
most every case mentioned here to-night 
has occurred either during the present 
year or within the past few months. Take 
the case of Mr. Slattery. At this 
very moment—a quarter past 9—that 
gentleman is locked in a cell against his 
will, and is enduring all the disabilities 
and discomforts of imprisonment. Is 
that a stale case? To call such a case of 
flagrant mal-administration in Ireland 
an “old friend” is to assume that the 
House has grown so case-hardened at mal- 
administration and tyranny, that a thing 
must present startling and novel 
features before it can receive attention. 
Though I do not profess to be able to 
deal with the case of Mr. Slattery from 
a legal point of view, I can understand 
the comparison instituted between this 
case in Ireland and similar cases which 
are alleged to have taken place in 
England. I know that whatever has 
taken place of this kind in England has 
had statutable authority, whereas no 
such authority has existed in Ireland. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
tells us that Mr. Slattery is not under- 
going punishment. 


*Mr. MADDEN : I did not say that. 
Mr. GILL: He said, at any rate, that 
the verdict was not punitive. Not 
punitive when the only way a defendant 


can escape from imprisonment is by 
inflicting on himself an : intolerable 
stigma—by writing himself down 4 
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blackguard and man of bad character? 
It would seem, from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement, as though Mr. 
Slattery remains in gaol through some 
perverse inclination for practical joking 
on his part. Mr Slattery is deprived of 
his liberty, though as much entitled to it 
as any subject of Her Majesty’s, and 
it is, therefore, nonsense to talk about the 
verdict not being punitive. The right 
hon. Gentleman has answered the very 
formidable indictment that was brought 
against the Irish Administration in 
regard to prosecutions by saying that we 
have made misleading statements with 
regard to the cases. Well, I submit that 
the first fact we have to consider in 
regard to these Press prosecutions in 
Ireland is that for exercising a right 
which is free to every editor and publisher 
of a newspaper in England, editors and 
publishers in Ireland have, ever since the 
present Chief Secretary came into power, 
been under a growing andatrocious perse- 
cution. Take the case of Mr. Walsh, the 
Mayor of Wexford, who has only been out 
of prison a few days. What was his 
offence? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said it was not for publishing 
a report of the meeting of the National 
League. But the answer to that is 
plainly and simply that it was. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman justifies 
his answer by saying that the resolution 
of the League which was published was 
of an intimidatory character. What are 
the facts? An Irish tenant—a poor 
widow—is evicted from a farm, unjustly 
evicted, as the public opinion of the 
whole locality declared. She leaves the 
farm, which remains idle. After she has 
been out a certain time, she enters into 
negotiations for the sale of her tenant 
right to some friendly person—and if any- 
thing is certain in Ireland, it is that by 
the law passed 10 years ago the interest 
of a tenant in a holding is greater than 
thatofthe landlord. Whilst she iscarrying 
on this negotiation, a land grabber—that 
is to say a mean, plundering, pestilential 
wretch—comes and seeks to underbid her 
with the landlord—seeks to rob her of 
her tenant-right. Very well, the poor 
widow goes to the local branch of the 
National League and says— 

“My farm is being stolen from me—I am 
being robbed of my tenant-right; will you 
lend me your protection ?” 
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The League pass a resolution declaring 
that they regard the farm as one from 
which the tenant has been unjustly 
evicted, and will so regard it until a 
tenant is in occupation who has the good 
will of the evicted tenant, and for 
publishing .that resolution in his paper 
the Mayor of Wexford, the editor of 
The Wexford People, has undergone 
imprisonment. What nonsense and ab- 
surdity and humbug it is to come down 
here and tell us that it is not for 
publishing a resolution of the League, 
but for gross intimidation of the worthiest 
citizens of the Empire, that this man was 
put into gaol, and to tell us that this is 
not interference with the liberty of the 
Press. Is there a newspaper in England 
which would not publish such a resolu- 


tion as that to which I have referred ? 
Take the case of Henry O'Connor. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman threw 
out a challenge. He asked us to name a 
case in which, within the past year an 
editor has been put into gaol for pub- 
lishing a resolution of the National 
League. There was a quibble behind 
that. When his Chief entered upon 
what he has found to be the hopeless 
task of suppressing the National League 
he made it an offence to publish a resolu- 
tion of what he was pleased to call “a 
suppressed branch” of the League. He 
held such publication an act of contumacy, 
and prosecuted the editors and pub- 
lishers—though he has since given up 
that method of persecution, finding it 
utterly impossible to effect his purpose, 
all the newspapers publishing columns 
and columns of the reports of branches 
of the League. That kind of prosecution 
has ceased, and I make the Chief Secre- 
tary a present of any consolation he 
may have derived from it. Mr. 
O’Connor’s offence was this: It appears 
that a tenant of the Duke of Leinster 
was evicted and was in negotiation for 
the sale of his tenant-right to a friendly 
successor, when a land grabber came 
in and endeavoured to steal the tenant- 
right. The Leinster Leader was instru- 
mental in giving expression to the 
healthy public opinion of the county 
upon that most nefarious transaction, so 
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dangerous to the public peace and social 
order of the locality. Mr. O’Connor 
having published a resolution on the 
matter, was prosecuted by the Chief 
Secretary—and here I must mention a 
circumstance which speaks volumes. 
The agent of the Duke of Leinster 
attended in Court, was openly sworn, 
and declared that he had nothing what- 
ever to do with the prosecution, and 
desired to wash his hands of it alto- 
gether, having no sympathy with it, and 
that there was no crime in the district 
where the prosecutions took place. 
Whatever disturbance there was was due 
to the mischievous interference of the 
minions of the Chief Secretary, who 
entered into league with the land grab- 
bers and emergency men and came 
between the landlord and his tenants 
without the slightest desire on their 
part. Mr. O’Connor was prosecuted for 
publishing certain matter in the Leinster 
Leader, but there was no evidence what- 
ever to connect him with the paper. 
The magistrates refused to state a case 
when the counsel for Mr. O’Connor 
applied. The matter was brought before 
the Superior Courts and the magistrates 
were compelled to state a case, and 
then, when the facts were considered 
by the higher tribunal, the case against 
Mr. O’Connor was held to be bad, and 
that gentleman was discharged from 
prison. But Mr. O’Connor had to spend 
four days in goal, during which time he 
was not only treated as a common cri- 
minal, but put on punishment diet be- 
cause he refused to put on the prison 
clothes and exercise with criminals. In 
what way do the Government propose to 
compensate this gentleman for'the atro- 
civus punishment they have inflicted on 
him and the immense expense they have 
compelled him to incur? These two 
cases are quite sufficient to answer the 
allegations of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. As to the treatment of 
prisoners, the right hon. Gentleman gave 
a curious answer to the allegations 
made. He said he could do nothing 
in the matter, but that he has for- 
warded the complaints made in the 
House to the Prisons Board, who will, 
no doubt, give them their attention. 
That is the justification for our conduct 
in the House. Granted for a moment 
that these men are ill-treated. The 
Mr, Gill 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman does 
not deny it. 


*Mr. MADDEN : I said nothing of the 
kind. What I said was, that there 
were a certain number of Crimes Act 
prisoners in Tullamore Gaol. It was 
suggested that they might be treated 
as a separate class, but that is a sugges- 
tion which is made for the first time to- 
day. I added that it was a little 
premature to conclude that an inquiry 
had been refused by the Prisons Board. 

Mr. GILL: The right hon. and learned: 
Gentleman does not deny that our com- 
plaint may be justified. My contention 
is that those who are directly responsible 
for the management of prisons in Ireland 
should not wait until we make com- 
plaints upon such chance opportunities 
as we get in the House, but should so 
administer the system as to remove any 
cause of complaint. What will be the 
state of the prisons in Ireland when Par- 
liament is not sitting if all these things 
are allowed to take place within the 
gaols, when the attention of the Chief 
Secretary and his Colleagues can be 
gagged on the subject? Luckily the 
House was sitting at such time as en- 
abled Members to bring forward the 
case of the convict Daly, who is now in 
Chatham Prison. When the question 
had been sufficiently agitated in the 
House we elicited the truth, that Daly 
had actually been brought to the jaws of 
death by an overdose of belladonna, which 
the unfortunate man telieved was 
maliciously administered to him. It is 
admitted by the Government that the 
man was within an ace of being poisoned. 
The charge was denied when first made, 
but now the Home Secretary has seen fit 
to institute an investigation. I asked a 
question the other evening with regard 
to the case of a man named McDermott, 
a tenant on the Clanricarde Estate, who 
is at present in gaol. Mr. McDermott 
has for the past nine weeks been in 
prison. What for? He was brought 
before a Secret Inquiry Court, held 
under the Explosives Act, and asked 
certain questions. Mr. McDermott has 
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replied that he will answer any question 
put to him in open Court ; and because he 
declines to be cross-examined in camera 
by a Secret Court and without having 
the aid of a solicitor, he has been sent 
back to gaol week after week for the past 
eight weeks. Every week he has been 
brought from Galway, a distance of 40 
miles, under a strong escort of police, a 
little expedition which must cost the 
British taxpayer a pretty penny. I hold 
that this is an atrocious proceeding. 
When I tell the House the circumstances 
under which it arises, its wickedness and 
wantonness will appear greater still. Mr. 
McDermott has the misfortune of being 
a tenant of Lord Clanricarde, a person 
of somewhat discreditable memory. He 
is a gentleman of considerable substance 
in the locality—a large mill-owner and a 
large farmer—and he was evicted because 
he stood in with the poorer tenants on 
the estate. On the day of his eviction 
some sub-tenants of his were evicted. 
Several empty houses had to be entered 
to complete the formality of eviction, and 
the police reported that in one of these 
places they found what they have been 
pleased to describe as an _ infernal 
machine. The people of the locality 
believe that this is a bogus transaction 
from beginning to end ; that the story of 
the finding of the machine is a lie got 
up in the interest of Lord Clanricarde, 
his agent, and the police, who get extra 
pay for their jaunts from Galway, and in 
the interest of the Removable Magis- 
trates of the locality, who flourish upon 
this state of bogus crime, and in the 
interest, finally, of the Chief Secretary, 
who wants some excuse for the tyranny 
which he is carrying out in Ireland. In 
order to give the thing an air of reality, 
it was necessary to make a victim of 
somebody in the locality. Mr. McDer- 
mott is brought up, and because he will 
not answer questions in secret he is kept 
in Galway Gaol, and brought before the 
Removables-week after week. I might, 
if I chose, give numerous cases of this 
kind, cases in which, at the present 
moment, men are suffering punishment 
for no reason whatsoever except that the 
law in Ireland is administered in a most 
tyrannical spirit by the minions of the 
right hon. Gentleman. There is only 
one other matter I will make special 
teference to, and I refer to it because it 
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exemplifies the spirit in which the law 
is administered—I mean the manner in 
which the law is placed at the disposal 
of emergency men whenever these 
ruffians chose to break it. In Tipperary, 
in Cork, in Kildare, and in numerous 
parts of Ireland, these emergency men 
live a life of debauchery and drunken- 
ness. They go about drunk in the da 

and night-time with fire-arms, which 
they fire in the air. They assault re- 
spectable people as they pass, and when 
they happen to be brought into Court on 
a summons by one of the persons they 
have assaulted, the Removable Magis- 
trate who, without compunction, commits 
a Member of Parliament to prison for 
three months, with hard labour, will 
display the greatest possible tenderness 
towards these gentlemen, and let them 
off even without a fine. I might cite 
dozens of such cases, but I will only refer 
to one. That is the case in which a 
number of emergency men, accompanied 
by a body of police, deliberately entered 
a chapel in County Cork simply and 
solely for the purpose of creating a dis- 
turbance and breaking the peace of the 
district. I may be answered that 
emergency men have as much right to 
go into a chapel as anyone else. I will 
answer that in the words of the Recorder 
of Cork, who, when the subject was 
brought under his notice, declared that 
he was shocked to learn that a number 
of emergency men and police, who were 
Protestants, deliberately entered, in a 
most swaggering manner, a Catholic 
church during the most solemn part of 
the Catholic service, and sat down in the 
centre of the place, shaking their heels 
against the ground, and making every 
possible demonstration they could to 
aggravate the people. Such is the state 
of things upon every one of the estates 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman, 

by his method of administering the law 
in the interest of the landlord, keeps up 
a state of war. It is a state of things 
which brings us back to the days of bar- 
barism. That such a state of things 
can exist in this, the last quarter of the 
19th century, and under the en- 
lightened British Constitution, is, per- 
haps, the most terrible condemnation of 
the Government which is entrusted with 
the guardianship of that Constitution, 
and under whose egis such a condition 
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of corruption, mal-administration, and 
tyranny has been allowed to flourish. 
*(9.45.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (Yorkshire, 
Holmfirth) : The case of Mr. Slattery has 
been several times referred to, and no 
doubt it presents features of considerable 
importance, but with which I do not pro- 
pose to deal. A few weeks ago a ques- 
tion was addressed to the Chief Secre- 
tary with reference to the matter. One 
ofthe complaints conveyed in the question 
was that Mr. Slattery was continually 
followed about by the police, even when 
he attended divine worship. I do not 
undertake to quote the exact words of 
the Chief Secretary ; but it appeared to 
me the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to convey to the House and the 
country the impression that Mr. Slat- 
tery was not followed by the police to 
chapel ; that if the police went there they 
went for the purpose of attending wor- 
ship themselves, and not for the purpose 
of following Mr. Slattery. The Chief 
Secretary would really have us believe 
that the police would not do such a thing, 
and that he would not think of sanction- 
ing it. I want to mention in this con- 
nection what happened to myself just 
about this time last year in Donegal. I 
was at the little hamlet of Middleton, in 
the parish of Gweedore, and the hotel at 
which I stayed was opposite the barracks. 
In those barracks there had been col- 
lected together during the Saturday 
night 50 or 60 of the police, because 
they thought, I suppose, that I was going 


to do something dangerous on the Sun- 
day. The people passed down to mass 
in the morning. The police were in the 
barracks. When the time came I moved 
off to the Protestant Church, and, whereas, 
not a single one of the Catholic police- 
men was allowed to go to Mass that 


day, three men were sent after 
me to the Protestant Church at 
Bunbeg. I want to know whether any 


reasonable person will believe the state. 

ment calmly thrown out to us by the 

Chief Secretary that the police would 
Mr. Gill 
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never think of following Mr. Slattery, 
when in my case 40 or 50 policemen 
were kept in the barracks and not 
allowed to go to Mass, whereas three. 
men—all the Protestants I suppose the 

oould muster—were told off to wal 

behind me to the little Protestant Church. 
This is only one of the cases which are 
constantly coming forward, and some of 
which have come under my own notice, 
These are cases as to which I scarcely know 
what language I could use that would 
be Parliamentary, but these are cases in 
which absolutely false representations 
are conveyed by the Chief Secretary. 
Without hesitation and _ without 
inquiry the right hon. Gentleman 
retails to us statements about Ireland 
which are gross and palpable misrepre- 
sentations of what is going on. 


(9.50.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR: 
I do not like to be personal, 
but more than once to-night I have 
thought of the possibility of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General being elevated from the Govern- 
ment Bench to the vacant seat on the 
Irish Judicial Bench. I have very great. 
respect for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and I trust that if he does 
leave the House he will leave with the 
good character he has. established, be- 
cause if he continues to act as he has 
acted since he has been obliged to repre- 
sent the Irish Government in this House 
I tremble for that character. The 
Attorney General’s challenge has been 
taken up, and he has been severely 
worsted. I do not think he will care to 
refer to Press prosecutions again. I will 
not dwell upon the cases already cited, 
but I will turn to the case of Mr. 


O’Mahoney, a newspaper editor. I desire 
to call attention to the treatment to 
which Mr. O’Mahoney has been subjected 
since he was sent toClonmel Prison. He 
has been removed from Clonmel, although 
he was consulting a local solicitor in the 
matter of a libel action he was bringing 
against a resident magistrate. It is 
difficult enough for any man engaged in 
litigation where the authorities are con- 
cerned, to carry it on successfully under 
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the most favourable circumstances ; but 
in this case Mr. O’Mahoney was actually 
separated from his solicitor by a distance 
of 100 miles. That was a piece of 
meanness which only the Government of 
Dublin Castle. and the Prisons Board 
could be capable of, and which, I am 
sure, the Attorney General will not seek 
to justify. Why was Mr. O’Mahoney 
removed from Clonmel? Was he not 
perfectly safe there? Are the officials 
not to be trusted? I have been three 
times in Clonmel Gaol, and I can 
guarantee it is a very secure prison. 
Were the Government anxious for the 
health of Mr. O'Mahoney? The situa- 
tion of Clonmel Gaol is as calculated to 
ensure the health of the prisoners as 
that of any other gaol or the dozen of 
gaols that I have experience of. Are 
the officials at Clonmel less honest than 
those elsewhere? Was it not at Clonmel 
that Mr. William O’Brien was subjected 
to the barbarous treatment of having his 
hair cut and being held down by half-a- 
dozen warders by the order of the 
Governor, whom I have known for the 
past 10 or 12 years, and who has never 
been known to be anything but a faithful 
and diligent servant of the Crown? In 
every respect Clonmel Gaol is_per- 
fectly safe, and the officials are 
quite reliable, and therefore I say 
there could be no object in re- 
moving Mr. O’Mahoney to Tullamore 
except to put an obstacle in the way of his 
bringing a libel action against the resi- 
dent magistrate. Asto Mr. O’Mahoney’s 
treatment in Tullamore we asked 
questions yesterday and today. In my 
question to-day I used the phrase “silent 
system.” The Attorney General evaded 
the question by saying there was no such 
system. It was an evasion merely ; the 
phrase I should have used was the solitary 
system. Men imprisoned in Ireland 
under the Coercion Act are reduced to 
this solitary system. Why is this? I 
know it from more than one governor of 
a prison in Ireland that the solitary 
system is the system to which the most 
incorrigible convicts are subjected. The 
men who are not amenable to prison 
discipline, even in such convict prisons as 
Spike Island, are brought up to Cork 
prison and elsewhere where they can be 
put into solitary confinement, and I have 
been assured by Governors of prisons 
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that they never knew a case in which the 
solitary system failed to reduce the most 
incorrigible ruffian to discipline. 
this is the system to which respectable 
men in Ireland are being reduced. I 
know all about it, because it was first 
introduced with regard to myself, and 
my hon. friend and colleague the Mayor 
of Clonmel, and others. We were in 
Clonmel prison last year, and for the first 
week we were allowed to take exercise for 
two hours every day in company, march- 
ing five or six yards apart. For a week 
this state of things prevailed and then 
we were removed to famous Tullamore, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Cork being sent to Galway. For the 
first day at Tullamore I and the Mayor 
of Clonmel were allowed to take exercise 
together, holding no intercourse, and with 
us were associated the other men in the 
prison who were of exactly the same class 
as ourselves ; but the next day came an 
order from the Prisons Board and we 
were separated. We were shown into a 
yard at different hoursand allowed to walk 
about or beat our heads against the wall, 
as we liked, and so we took our exercise, 
and we saw no human being but 
Governor or warders for the rest of the 
time. I communicated with the Prisons 
Board and I complained to the inspector, 
but I got no satisfaction. A question put 


-in this House by my hon. Friend the 


Member for West Belfast obtained only 
an evasive and equivocal answer. Why 
was this? A short time before I had 
had the honour of introducing a Bill in 
this House with the object of altering 
the law as to the treatment of prisoners 
in Ireland incarcerated under the 
Coercion Act. During the debate the 
Chief Secretary said no doubt the treat- 
ment of prisoners in Ireland had affected 
the minds of the English people ; he 
admitted the fact and stated he would 
issue a Commission of Inquiry ; he did 
not wait for the Report, he communicated . 
with the Prisons Board, and they altered 
the rules to meet our cases, altered 
the rules, under which the Governor 
deemed he was compelled to shave our 
heads, to make us wear prison dress, 
associate with criminals, and do menial 
offices. These rules were given up 
reluctantly because the opinion of this 
country was against them. But with the 
meanness that distinguishes his rule the 


And - 
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right hon. Gentleman turned these con- 
cessions against us by mal-administration, 
and by straining. of the law reduced 
us to a worse position, and to a level 
with incorrigible ruffians subjected to 
solitary confinement. That is the state 
of'things at present existing in‘Tullamore. 
Notwithstanding the assertion of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, this is 
not the first time the question has 
been raised. It was raised in the 
House last year. Questions were ad- 
dressed to the Prisons Board, and from 
my solitary cell I made a report to the 
Prison Inspector. The Government of 
Dublin Castle do this wrong, are backed 
by the Treasury Bench, and supported by 
their followers here. The rules and 
regulations are strained against prisoners 
of our class. Yon say we are nota class, 
but I maintain the alterations in the 
rules made in our regard constituted us 
a class, and no amount of evasion can get 
over that. I have said the rules are 
strained, and will give an instance on my 
own account. Last year the Judges of 
the Special Commission made an order 
that I should be supplied with a news- 
paper containing a report of the proceed- 
ings before the Commission, and at my 
expense the paper was supplied. But 
the Governor cut out every particle of 
the newspaper that did not deal with the 
Commission. There is not an English- 
man to whom I have mentioned this 
circumstance who has not expressed in- 
dignation at the mean and contemptible 
proceeding. Not only did the Governor 
of Tullamore Prison do this, but where 
other matter appeared on the back of the 
sheet containing the Report he pastedover 
it a sheet of brown paper. One day he 
paid me a visit, accompanied by Dr. 
Moorehead, the well known Visiting 
Justice, without whose humane visits 
to that prison many more wrongs 
and much more suffering would be 
inflicted on the unfortunate prisoners, 
the knowledge of which would never 
reach the outer world. I exhibited this 
specimen of malignant spite, and the 
Governor said he was acting under 
orders from the Prisons Board. I said 
I had had experience of 15 Gover- 
nors of prisons, and I said I did not 
know another man who, of his own 
volition, would do such a shabby, mean, 
contemptible thing, and he threatened 
me with punishment for insulting words 
Mr. J. O'Connor 
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used to himself. Prisoners are treated 
in Ireland as tigers are treated in the 
Zoological Gardens. They are turned 
out of their cells at different hours into 
a yard under the eyes of warders. But 
I contend the Prisons Board must have 
some mean and contemptible motive in 
this, for obviously there would be an 
advantage in prisoners taking exercise 
together. Walking five or six yards 
apart it is impossible to hold conversa- 
tion, and one set of warders could watch 
20 prisoners as well as they could watch 
one. The object is persecution of a 
mean and malignant character, and it is 
instigated and maintained by the Chief 
Secretary, who is not in his place to ' 
night. I have another matter to refer 
to, and upon which I addressed a ques- 
tion to the Attorney General for Ireland 
yesterday. I stated at the beginning of 
my observations that it would be 
well for the Attorney General to escape 
from this House with his charac- 
ter for honesty and straightforwardness, 
and I say the answer he gave me yester- 
day was not straightforward. He is 
obliged to have filtered through him 
information that is not true and that 
comes from an untrue source. I asked 
the right hon. Gentleman as to an assault 
committed by the police upon a con- 
stituent of mine. This man was in the 
town of Tipperary, and had been only 
a few moments out of his house and was 
walking down the street with two friends 
to whom he was beginning to speak on 
a matter of business. He had scarcely 
spoken ~when two or three policemen 
crossed the road and ordered the friends 
to move on. They did move on, and 
while moving my constituent says— 


‘“T happened to be nearest the constables and 
suddenly I received from behind aviolent blow 
from a fist in the neck. I was knocked down 
in the street, and on rising I was also kicked. 
I told the police they were after committing an 
assault upon me.” 

In my question I asked the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether my con- 
stituent went to one police barrack and 
then to another, but in each the Police 
Authorities declined to give the names 
of the men who committed the assault ; 
that he then went to the District 
Inspector, who declined to give the names, 
but at the same time offered to parade 
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the men; and this being done, my 
constituent (Mr. O’Br‘en) identified 
the men who assaulted him, and 
applied to the Resident Magistrate for 
asummons. Now, what was the answer 
of the Attorney General for Ireland ? 
He said the facts in my question were 
not accurately represented, but he did 
nor deny the man had been assaulted. 
Why did the right hon. Gentleman evade 
my question ; why did he not say whether 
there had been an assault or not? He 
simply said the facts were not as stated. 
Is that honest, is it fair, is it worthy of 
the right hon. Gentleman, is it the way 
in which he would act as between man 
and man? I say it is not. I say that 
he was the medium of giving false 
information from Dublin Castle to the 
House. He also said that the Resident 
Magistrate, Mr. Meldon, referred the 
applicant to another Resident Magis- 
trate, Colonel Cadell, who, said the 
Attorney General, is a resident in the 
town, and probably would be conversant 
with the facts of the case. Now, that 
was not the question at all. Was it not 
Mr. Meldon’s duty to consider the appli- 
cation for a summons ; and if he did not 
give it, why did he refuse it? I say the 
whole answer to my question respecting 
Mr. O’Brien, the painter, my constituent 
in Tipperary, was an evasion, and not an 
honest way of treating a Member of this 
House. I telegraphed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s answer to Mr. O’Brien, and a 
few hours ago I received a reply in 
which Mr. O’Brien says the account of 
the matter he gave is perfectly correct, 
and he is prepared to prove it on oath if 
necessary, and he further says that Mr. 
Meldon distinctly refused to grant the 
summons. ‘The whole incident shows 
that the whole machinery of the law in 
Ireland is directed to the purpose of 
denying justice to the people, and in that 
course of conduct the Government are 
backed up by their learned and other 
defenders in this House. This question 
in regard to Mr. O’Brien will not be 
allowed to drop until I get satisfaction. 
These men shall be prosecuted, and Mr. 
Meldon shall give a summons if it is 
right he should do so ; and if the Attorney 
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General wishes to distinguish himself in 
an exceptional manner, let him compel 
Mr. Meldon todo his duty—that my con- 
stituent may obtain justice. There is 
another matter 1 have to refer to in 
regard to Tipperary. I put a question to 
the Attorney General as to the occupa- 
tion of certain houses in Tipperary by the 
police, and I was able to furnish him with 
some information. He said there are 
two houses in the town occupied by the 
police ; but I am able to tell him there 
are five houses so tenanted, and the 
Bridewell and the late Town Hall are also 
so occupied. What is the object of 
this? The barrack is a very large house 
capable of containing double the number 
of police required for maintaining the 
peace of Tipperary. Why are these 
houses of evicted tenants occupied by 
the police ata rent of £70 a year, and 
under what conditions? We have good 
reason for the suspicion that these houses 
have been taken by the authorities in 
order to assist the hon. Member for 
South Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry) in carry- 
ing to success his project for evicting 
the whole town of Tipperary. I trust 
at some future time the Attorney Gene- 
ral will give me some more specific in- 
formation on this subject. These are the 
only matters upon which I intend to 
trouble the House, I must say that the 
Government are behaving in a manner 
in Tipperary and elsewhere that it is very 
hard for honest men to defend in this 
House. If the Secretary for War had 
been present I had intended to advert 
to the use of soldiers at evictions ; but, in 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I will not dwell upon that. I conclude 
my observations by an appeal to the 
Attorney General for Ireland that he 
will in future, in giving an answer, not 
give information that, without his intend- 
ing it, perhaps, is misleading, and affords 
an opening for bringing a charge against 
him in the discharge of his duty. I hope 
he will not yield his judgment to the 
Chief Secretary, whose bitter hostility to 
our country has been shown in the 
administration of the Coercion Act, and 
who has written a page in the annals of 
our country by which his name will be 
transmitted in horror to posterity. 


#(10.20.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : 
We have been accused of, more or less, 
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trotting out subjects for the sake of 
occupying time, but indeed that is not 
the case. For myself, I feel the duty 
that is cast upon me of referring to sub- 
jects such as this, when opportunity 
offers. It is a hateful task to be brought 
here from Ireland ; and I know it is not 
pleasant to many here. It would be 
much easier to fall in with the desire of 
the majority, but we put personal con- 
siderations aside and discharge our duty 
to our constitutents. Remember the 
position in which we find ourselves. 
Some 90 years ago, against our desire 
you took on yourselves the government 
of our country, and the duty of securing 
liberty and peaceful living in Ireland ; 
but you cannot say you have been 
successful when we see the confusion 
and disorder in which Ireland now is. 
This debate has mainly arisen out of the 
imprisonment of Mr. Walsh, the Mayor of 
Wexford. Consider what would be the 
position of things if the Mayor of an 


English town were committed to prison 
against the opinion of 99 in every 
100 of its inhabitants. Our towns 
are not so large as yours ; but, relatively, 
Wexford is an important centre in 
Ireland, and the indignity inflicted upon 
the Mayor is an insult to the whole 
country. We would not have the spirit 
of men if we did not take every oppor- 
tunity the forms of the House allow to 
protest against this. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman says the matter is 
very simple—that the Mayor has broken 
the law of the land, and, therefore, he has 
been committed to prison ; and I presume 
we are nottopityhim. But an Irishman 
cannot think that the breaking of the 
law of the land is a sufficient reason for 
thinking badly of a man. Why, if we 
had not broken the law of the land, we 
would have been swept from our Island 
long ago. It was the law of the land 
once that we should not be educated. One 
of my earliest recollections as a lad arose 


out of my father’s refusal to obey the law 
Mr. Webb 
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—I saw his furniture seized and sold 
because he refused to pay tithe.- At 
the present moment, some of the most 
important Institutions in Ireland, and 
which are doing the most good there— 
Catholic Institutions—are established in 
direct violation of the law of the land 
made at the time of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Itis no slur upon the character 
of the Mayor of Wexford that he has 
broken the law of the land. It has been 
further advanced that, after all, it was 
not a Press conviction, but that this. 
gentleman entered upon a course of 
intimidation ; but there is something of 
special pleading in that. He published 
matter which a few years ago it was 
quite right and proper for any journal to 
publish, and there was no thought of 
prosecution for it. More than that, the 
Mayor of Wexford has been singled out 
for punishment ; but there are plenty of 
newspapers publishing the same news 
and are not prosecuted. The truth is, 
that this Coercion Act is so monstrous 
that if carried out in its entirety it 
would break down of its own weight, 
and it is only by prosecuting a 
man here and there that a semblance 
of enforcing the Act can be kept up. 
I have been honoured with the friendship 
of the Mayor of Wexford for many 
years, he is one of the most inoffensive 
but’ quietly determined men I have 
ever known. His only desire is to be 
a good citizen, and to fulfil the 
duties of his station, and I cannot too 
much admire the spirit of this deter- 
mined quiet man, shown in the course 
he has taken. Quite undeterred in the 
path of duty, he asserted what he con- 
sidered his right. That is the character 
of the man, and when men of this 
character are prosecuted and imprisoned 
over and over again, I ask you what 
do you suppose to be the effect on the 
country at large? When the people of 
Wexford see the police dragging away 
their Mayor to prison, I marvel that 
society in the town hangs together at all. 
How can you expect the poor uneducated 
people to distinguish between right and 
wrong when they see the Mayor whom 
they all respect dragged off to prison; 
they sympathise with him, and how 
should they refuse their sympathy to 
criminal carried off in like circumstances. 
That is at the bottom of what we 
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deplore so much—the rooted dislike of 
law that exists all over the country. 
What we desire is to bring the law 
and the feeling of the people into 
accord. We desire to see the people 
peaceable and law abiding, and not 
engaged in an interminable struggle bad 
for us and bad for you. 


(10.30.) Mr. BLANE (Armagh, S.) ” 
The reason for my rising is to call atten- 
tion to a very aggravated case of assault 
by the police to which I have before 
referred, at Loughrea, County Armagh. 
A sergeant and two men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary came down with 
breechloaders, called on the fishermen to 
come and land, and because they could 
not do so immediately one of the police- 
men fired on them and endangered their 
lives. But the constabulary were not 
satisfied with that, for they took away 
from these Armagh fishermen the fish 
which were found in the boat. Their only 
remedy was to go before a magistrate 
and complain. An order was issued for 
the arrest of the policemen. How was 
it executed? Had it been a warrant 
against a Member of Parliament charged 
not with felony but with an offence 
under the Coercion Act, he would have 
been subjected to every indignity ; but 
these constables were simply formally 
touched upon the shoulder and allowed 
to go about their business. I was not 
arrested in that way. I was arrested 
with the aid of the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
the 8th King’s Rifles, and three com- 
panies of Engineers. But then I was 
charged with misdemeanour and not 
with felony. To return, however, to the 
case of these poor fishermen. After it 
came to our knowledge I urged on the 
Government and on this House the duty 
of prosecuting the constables. But the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor for County 
Armagh did not attend to prosecute ; the 
fishermen were left to prosecute them- 
selves, while the Crown appointed a 
solicitor to defend the police. Conse- 
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quently, the charge was not upheld. 
Then a prosecution for perjury was 
brought against the fishermen, and it was 
conducted by the Crown Solicitor, but 
the prosecution broke down although the 
venue was changed. This shows bad 
faith on the part of the Government. 
Would they have dared to act in that 
way if three or four Thames policemen had 
fired on a boat? No, they would have 
been dismissed the force. In this case a 
ho'e was found in the boat, and it was 
admitted that two cartridges were 
missing from the pouch of the constable. 
If a policeman in England had acted ‘in 
such a manner he would have been liable 
to very severe punishment. The poor 
fishermen will receive no recompense for 
the tremendous trouble and expense to 
which they have been put. I say that 
this was a blackguardly and scandalous 
proceeding, and it shows that if 
any of the Irish people complain of 
the action of the constabulary the 
first thing the authorities do is 
to institute a prosecution against them. 
There is another matter to which I have 
to refer. I desire to call attention to 
the wanton dismissal of the Rev. John 
Dogherty from his office of chaplain to 
Londonderry Prison. At the time the 
hon. Member for Camborne was confined 
in the prison, the Government suspected 
that the rev. gentleman had some know- 
ledge of certain communications which 
found their way outside the prison and 
appeared in the newspapers, although 
there was nothing to prove that he had 
any concern in the matter. The rev. 
gentleman was not accused of breaking 
anyrulesor of any misconduct, but he was 
dismissed merely because he would not 
promise generally to answer the questions 
of Inspector Joyce. As a priest he could 
not have made the promise, because he 
enjoyed the confidence of his flock and 
could not betray it. We do not forget 
that the hon. Member for Camborne was 
put in prison for giving a loaf of bread 
to a starving family in Donegal, and this 
was the action of a humane Government, 
which will support a public subscription 
for the relief of sufferers by a famine in 
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China. I have brought these questions 
forward simply as a matter of ‘duty. I 
have long since despaired of getting any 
redress from the Treasury Bench, who 
seem to be anxious for the maintenance 
of every abuse and resistance to every 
reform. 


(10.47.) Dr. TANNER: I think 
that some responsible Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who are attached 
to the Irish Office, might have remained 
in their places and at least have made a 
show of decency by listening to the 
complaints we are making from these 
Benches. They might have made some 
endeavour to refute the aspersions which 
are being thrown upon their system of 
administration. In their absence we 
might have expected some attention 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, whose sponsors in the political 
arena were members of the Fenian Or- 
ganisation. But the truth is, that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite know that the 
country will give them their quietus at 
the next election, for every bye election 
is going against them. I think we have 
reason to be proud of the manner in 
which the Irish people are behaving 
under your scandalous and aggravating 
system of Government. Their patience 
is due to the fact that they have confidence 
in the future—more confidence than have 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. If any 
other Government had received such re- 
peated slaps in the face as this one has, it 
would have consulted its honour and 
dignity by appealing to the constituencies. 
But they do not dare to do that. We 
have attacked the Irish Administration 
on every point. I have personally fre- 
quently complimented the Attorney 
General for Ireland on the nice way in 
which he answers questions; and if 
other members of the Government acted 
in a like manner the business of the 
House would go on much more 
smoothly and calmly. Now, since last 
Session the Government have appointed 


to one of the highest positions on the 
Mr. Blane 
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Irish Bench Serjeant Peter O’Brien, 
a gentleman whose sole distinction is 
that, being a Catholic, he went about 
the country and deliberately packed 
juries with Protestants—and hostile Pro- 
testants—in order to carry a verdict. I 
protest against the way in which the 
Irish Judicial Bench is packed from time 
to time, no matter what Government 
happens to be in power, with men who 
are in this way rewarded for their 
political services, not because they are 
lawyers of erudition and learning. I 
hope the Attorney General for Ireland 
will reply to what I am saying on this 
matter before the Irish Bench gets 
another addition in the person of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I shall never 
forget that on one occasion Mr. Peter 
O’Brien came into the Cork County Club, 
of which I myself was then a member, 
with a jury list in his hand, and asked 
me whether certain people were Catholics 
or Protestants, and whether they could 
be relied upon to give a verdict. I know 
that Mr. Peter O’Brien acted in that 
manner again and again; I could give 
the names of gentlemen whom he thus 
addressed. I cannot help deploring the 
appointment to the Judicial Bench of 
people of this description ; I say it is a 
disgraceful page in the history of our 
country. I hope the House will ex- 
cuse my entering into this matter. 
There is yet another subject which I 
will try to bring under the notice of 
the right hon. Gentleman. We have 
for some time been hearing of the 
dissolution of various Boards of 
Guardians, and I am afraid that the 
method pursued in the dissolution of the 
Dangarvan and Ballinasloe Boards can 
hardly be justified even by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Attorney General for 
Ireland has asked us to speak, not of 
matters of ancient history, but of more 
recent occurrences ; therefore, I wish to 
make the House acquainted with the 
mode adopted in the dissolution of the 
Cork Board of Guardians. Hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides are acquainted with 
the fact that the Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland are composed of two classes, 
namely, elected members and ex 
officio members. The ex officio Guardians, 
as a matter of fact, never attend the Board 
meetings unless it is to perpetrate some 
job, after which they invariably disap- 
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ar, and do not return until another | 


job has to be accomplished. I was 
elected on the Cork Board some weeks 
ago—I must say to my considerable 
chagrin—because being a Member of 
Parliament it is impossible for me to 
fulfil adequately any other position the 

ople of my country impose upon me. 
Although I happen to be an Irish Pro- 
testant the ratepayers have elected me 
on several occasions. Being so elected, I 
have endeavoured to attend every meet- 
ing of the Board at which I could 
possibly be present. I find on reading 
the history of the Cork Board that not 
many years ago, when the Conservatives 
had it all their own way, they, from 
time to time, passed resolutions of confi- 
dence or the revers2 in relation to 
political matters that were prominently 
brought before them. About a year and 
a half ago, I think, the present Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland is reported to have said that the 
country gentlemen in Ireland were not 
doing their duty. He stirred them up 
with a long pole, desiring to stir them 
into greater activity. That was _per- 
fectly fair and square ; and speaking, as 
I believe, the opinion of the whole of the 
Irish Party, I may say that we take no 
exception to antagonists taking an 
honourable method of defending what 
they conceive to be their own rights. 
But what happened in this case? We 
defeated our opponents time after time. 
We were always present. They had too 
many amusements to attend to—very 
much in the same way as hon. Members 
who have preferred their hunting en- 
gagements to voting for the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Trevelyan) to-night. Well, we were 
enabled to carry resolutions which we 
proposed time after time. There was 
amongst us a tenant farmer’s repre- 
sentative who was highly esteemed by 
the Board, and who was one of the most 
intelligent and respectable gentlemen in 
the County of Cork, Mr. Hearne. He 
was Chairman of the Board and received 
the resolutions which we proposed ; but 
our opponents managed eventually to 
pass a resolution removing that gentle- 
man from the chair and putting in some 
member of their own party, who would 
not permit the Irish Nationalists to carry 
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only done after a great deal of whipping 
and assembling of their forces. The 
gentleman whom they put in the place 
of our chairman was only carried by a 
majority of 3 ; but at the very next meet- 
ing after this had been accomplished, 
his supporters being scattered all over 
the country, the Chairman was not sup- 
ported. In saying this, I only wish to 
press upon the House the fact that 
those gentlemen were determined not to 
do the work themselves, but to throw 
the whole onus and responsibility on the 
elected Guardians, except in cases where 
for party purposes it suited their own 
convenience to attend the Board meet- 
ings. When Mr. Young came to be 
appointed to the chair he was recognised 
as a gentleman of some popularity, and 
the reductions which he made in the 
rents of his tenants, consequent on the 
demands under the Plan of Campaign on 
the Ponsonby Estate, showed that he was 
a fairly good landlord. Therefore when 
he took the position of Chairman nothing 
was attempted to be done except the real 
business of the Board ; but when I was 
put in gaol on the 2nd May last year—I 
being then a member of the Board—the 
majority of the members then present 
thought they might be allowed to pass a 
vote of condolence with me in con- 
sequence of the methods which had been 
pursued against me, but Mr. Young 
refused to accept the proposal. Upon 
this the Home Rule and Liberal Mem- 
bers at once set about doing what the 
Tory Members had done in times past, 
and by one means or another succeeded 
in passing the vote. At the end of two 
months another resolution was proposed 
and agreed to. In fact, three resolutions 
were carried, and on the third occasion 
we had a strong whip made by the 
Conservatives ; every method of jeering 
and insult being brought to bear against 
us by our opponents on the other side of 
the table. The Irish Nationalists were 
not made of the kind of stuff which 
would enable them to submit to gratuitous 
insults, be it from whom it might, and 
we endeavoured to pay them back in 
their own coin. I myself made use of 
very strong expressions—personal ex- 
pressions—but, at the same time, there was 
no expression I then used which was not 
strictly the truth. What was the result? 


out the wishes of the people. This was The Government, or their Irish advisers, 
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who had been hanging fire for a con- 
siderable period, all at once woke up and 
determined to make an example of the 
Cork Board. This they did in a manner 
which I then stigmatised strongly 
enough ; but of which I will say that it 
was mean, cowardly, and low. They 
determined to do away with the Cork 
Board of Guardians and to raise a 
turmoil in the County of Cork by oppress- 
ing the poor of that district to the very 
uttermost. During the past few weeks a 
number of questions have been put upon 
this subject in this House, and hon. 
Members are enabled to understand the 
method which was then pursued by the 
Government. Well, when the Vice 
Guardians were appointed in the place 
of the regular Board, one of the first 
things they did was to apply for increased 
salaries—a very reasonable thing, of 
course, for Tory Guardians todo. We 
know that there are large numbers of 
these salaried gentlemen holding similar 
positions, and that all they care for is 
not the fulfilment of their duty as 
trustees on behalf of the public but the 
advancement of their own pecuniary 
interests. They attempted to cut down 
the relief of the poor, and when they 
could not do it in a big way, they did it 
in a small way by oppressing sundry of 
these unfortunate people. They were 
too respectable to go into the Union, and 
they cut them down 6d. or 1s. a week; 
and they put pressure enough upon 
them to make these poor people say: 
“Oh! what has been done in Cork!” 
It is the policy of the Government to 
throw the odium of their conduct upon 
the shoulders of others, if they can. 
Mr. Speaker, the way those gentlemen 
have behaved in Cork carries with it 
the condemnation of all right thinking 
people. Meeting after meeting, pre- 
sided over by the Mayor, has been held 
in the City of Cork, and the High 
Sheriff, and other gentlemen of high 
position, have brought accusations for- 
ward ; and we, as representatives, bring 
the matters up in the House of Commons, 
only, however, to meet with a mute 
display on the part of Her Majesty’s 
advisers. This treatment of the poor in 
Treland is a subject of major importance. 
There are other topics on which I could in- 
form the House, if | werenotdiffident about 
detaining it—notably the conduct of the 
Dr. Tanner 
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police and the behaviour of the magis- 


trates. I could place before the House 
the criminal behaviour of another magi 
trate who was employed in the County 
of Cork and who was kicked out of the 
house in consequence of his criminal 
behaviour in that house.. But as I have 
not all the facts of the case, I shall defer 
it until I have every point established. 
Then, as I did in the case of Mr. O’Neill 
Segrave, I shall bring it before the 
House. I know when I brought that 
case forward that I was refused attention 
again and again, until at the end of the 
Autumn Session I pressed the matter 
home and received a definite response 
from the Chief Secretary. The case of 
the gentleman, who was once a friend of 
mine, anda Deputy Lieutenant in the 
County Cork, is this: he thought he 
might act as he chose, forthwith, 
because of the attitude taken by the 
Chief Secretary to the poor people 
of Ireland. ‘The gentleman to whom 
I refer, literally fired twice at an 
unfortunate tenant who was taking a 
short cut across one of his fields. He 
first used a villainous expression to him, 
and said— What are you doing here ? I 
will shoot you.” He then raised his 
gun, and the man said—* For goodness 
sake don’t fire, Captain Rhys.” He took 
deliberate aim and fired twice, hitting 
the unfortunate man twice. This is the 
system which is obtaining in Ireland. 
There is to be no law for the poor. Con- 
sideration is to be given to the rich. 
Mr. Speaker, that method of governing 
our country is deserving just condemna- 
tion on every side. I know it is useless to 
address Her Majesty’s Government here, 
but outside, the nation, with its countless 
toilers and workers, is listening and 
thinking, and there will be returned to 
this House, rest assured, Members who 
will remove from Ireland the load of 
oppression under which she has suffered, 
and will sweep away the indignities and 
injustices which have been heaped upon 
her. 


*(11.23.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I 
ask, with the permission of the House, 
that we may now go to business. I wish 
to remind the House that we, for three’ 
or four hours this evening, discussed the 
arrangements for so conducting our busi- 
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ness that we might despatch it in time to 
secure an adjournment, which would be 
most advantageous to the country and 
to hon. Members. Sir, we put down 
Supply in the hope that we might make 
some progress with it this evening. No 
notice of any kind was put upon the 
Paper that we were to have this dis- 
cussion, and it has been brought on 
under circumstances and _ conditions 
which render it impossible for any one, 
after the Attorney General’s reply, to 
answer the observations which have been 
made. I do not say that course is not 
within the right of hon. Members, but it 
is certainly most unusual that charges 
should be made without notice and 
under circumstances which do _ not 
permit of Ministers preparing and 
making their reply. 1 wish to ask 
the House to consider whether con- 
versations of this character are wise, 
and are to be encouraged, and whether 
they are likely to lead to conclusions 
satisfactory to the House and to the 
interests of this great Empire? We have 
lost a day by the discussion of this even- 
ing. There are circumstances and con- 
ditions which I hope the House will take 
to heart, that we may be able during the 
next half hour to redeem a portion of the 
time which has been so largely wasted 
in the discussion of this evening. It is 
in the interests of justice, and in the 
interests of the House, that notice should 
be given of these charges and statements, 
and I venture to think that the whole 
House and the country will feel that we 
are justified in protesting against the 
waste of time, which is injurious to the 
reputation of this House, injurious to 
the country at large, and which, I trust, 
will not be repeated. I hope, Sir, you 
will now be permitted to leave the 
Chair. 


Mr. Gray. rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question be 


now put;” but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put 
that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. T. D.SULLIVAN (College Green, 
Dublin) : Mr. Speaker, I wish to protest 
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against the views put forward in the 
speech, and the observations which have 
just been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. He protests against what 
he is pleased to call the waste of time of 
the House. [Cheers.] Yes, we shall have 
cheers from the Government Benches 
of this House, but we deny that this 
is a waste of time. We claim that 
we are occupying the time of the House 
with matters of the greatest importance 
to the Irish people, and of considerable 
interest to the English people also. The 
right hon. Gentleman wants to proceed 
with what he is pleased to call the busi- 
ness of the House. He is anxious to 
preserve what he calls “the dignity of 
the House.” Sir, I maintain that it 
accords with the dignity of the House to 
hear questions of this importance, and to 
have them fully and fairly discussed, 
and I say that the contention of the 
right hon. Gentleman is in restraint of 
freedom of debate, and of the rights of 


Members in this House. We are 
within our right to draw atten- 
tion to the questions which we 


have been discussing here to-night. 
The right hon. Gentleman may think 
lightly of these matters, but we do not 
share his views, neither do the con- 
stituencies we represent. I stand up for 
the rights of the Members of this 
assembly to discuss questions of impor- 
tance to them, to their constituences, and 
to the country which sends them here. 
I protest against the assumption that we 
are wasting time. What we are now 
doing is part of our business, part of the 
business of the British Parliament, and 
we stand on our rights and privileges, 
And now I will proceed to speak upon 
the subject which has been under dis- 
cussion here this evening. This impor- 
tant question of prison treatment in 


Ireland does not concern right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite or the Tory Party. 
It concerns Irish Members and the Irish 
people, and we shall maintain our right 
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in this matter to protest against what we 
consider our wrongs and grievances, and 
to expose the hypocrisy and meanness 
and injustice which is practised on the 
Irish people and on the Irish Members 
in the abused and desecrated name of 
law and order. I desire to speak on this 
subject of prison treatment from personal 
experience—although I do not stand 
before the House in the character of a 
person who has suffered very grievously 
from his prison treatment. I was not 
subjected to ordinary prison discipline. 
I was not compelled to lie on a plank bed ; 
I was not fed on bread and water, and 
confined in a dark cell, but for these 
things I give the Government no thanks 
whatever—either the Chief Secretary or 
the head of the Prisons Board. I was 
tried for a Press offence, not before a 
removable magistrate, but before an irre- 
movable magistrate, a respectable, honour- 
able, learned, independent-minded gentle 
man. It was becanse I was so tried 
before such a man, that I was not 
subjected to the hardships and indignities 
that [have justreferredto. Butthe head of 
the Prisons Board and the Chief Secretary 
did their best to render my treatment as 
disagreeable as possible. I was, in the 
first instance, committed to Dublin, 
where I could have availed myself of 
the prison rule applicable to first-class 
misdemeanants, and where I could have 
supervised the management of my news- 
papers. In four days’ time, however, 
I was removed to Tullamore, 60 miles 
away, the object being to deprive me of 
the privileges and rights to which I was 
entitled. Being responsible to the 
Government and to society for the con- 
tents of my newspapers, I applied when 
in Tullamore to be allowed to see copies, 
but was refused on the ground that the 
papers contained reports of the meetings 
of suppressed branches of the League. 
I then asked the Prisons Board and the 
Visiting Justices to permit me to have 
copies from which the reports considered 
to be offensive, should have been cut out, 
but even that request was refused. This 
I stigmatise as unfair, unjust, and dis- 


honourable, for advantage was taken of 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
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my helplessness to deprive me of what 
wasreally my legalright. I wascheatedout 
of my right by the tricks, and stratagems, 
and meanness, of Her Majesty’s rulers in 
Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen maythink that 
Tullamore Prison is peculiarly fitted for 
the reception of political prisoners, seeing 
that they are sent there from all parts of 
Ireland. But it is nothing of the sort. 
I was committed as a first-class misde- 
meanant, but when I went there, there 
was no room or cell fitted up for the 
reception of such a prisoner. I was told 
so by the prison authorities. I was put 
in an ordinary cell, and told that 
after a little time endeavours would be 
made to prepare a better habitation. 
There had not been a first class mis- 
demeanant there, I was told, within the 
memory of any one there. Idonot want 
to complain of having been put in one 
of the ordinary cells as far as personal 
suffering or mere inconvenience goes, 
but I want to point out the unfairness 
and meanness of the authorities who 
treated me in that fashion. After the 
lapse of about six days, a room in a 
disused infirmary was prepared for me. 
My Friend and Colleague the Member 
for North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), 
was in the gaol at the same time that I 
was there—so was John Mandeville. I 
did not know my hon. Friend was there 
until afterwards, for we were never 
allowed to see each other, to say nothing 
of speaking to each other. On Sundays we 
went into a little room used as a Catholic 
chapel, and heard mass there, but still 
we were so separated that we could not 
see each other. We were penned up in 
places like horse-boxes. I knew he was 
there simply because I heard his cough, 
which I recognised immediately. He is 
not a man of robust health, but is 
subject to affections of the lungs and 
throat, and I heard his barking cough 
not far away from me. He was, however, 
so placed that he could not catch a 
glimpse of me or I of him. These are 
some of the glories of the administration 
of British law in Ireland. This is our 
great, our powerful British Government 
in Ireland. To these shameful and shabby 
meannesses do they descend in their 
misrule of that country. We have had no 
more cruel enemies than we have in 
Ireland to-day. We never had so mean, 
so shabby, and paltry a lot ruling the 
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destinies of the country as now. But 
the English people are coming to know 
something of the facts. They are a brave 
people, an honest people, a people who 
love justice, liberty, and right, and they 
revolt at the cruelties, meannesses, and 
atrocities. They have revolted. Election 
after election proves it; incident after 
incident, down to the very latest. The 
conscience of the British people is 
shocked by thes2 cruelties, injustices, 
and indignities, and they will know how 


to pass their judgment, and inflict their 


sentence by and bye upon the men who 
are responsible for the miserable and 
shameful condition of affairs in Ireland 
—a condition of affairs which is doing 
the English nation no good, conferring 
on the English nation no glory or honour, 
and bringing to the English nation no 


profit, but is doing injury to, and bringing, 


disgrace—as far as the present rulers of 
the land can do it—on the name and 
fame of Great Britain. But, Sir, we 
shall soon have an end of it all, and I 
can tell hon. Gentlemen opposite that for 
any cruelties they cin inflict on us 
during the brief remaining term of their 
power we are fully prepared. We are 
buoyed up with confidence that when 
the time comes that the verdict of the 
British people on this system of Irish 
Government shall be declared, their con- 
demnation will be pronounced and their 
policy will come to an end. 


(11.50.) Mr. W. REDMOND: 1 
wish to make a personal explanation. 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) stated that no notice had been 
given of this discussion, Yesterday I 
asked a question with reference to the 
treatment of Mr. Welsh, Mayor of Wex- 
ford. I did not consider the answer 
satisfactory, and therefore it might well 
have been expected that I would take 
the first opportunity of raising the 
question again. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Louth (Mr. Gill) also asked 
a question yesterday with reference to 
the treatment of Mr. MacDermot in the 
County of Galway, and the answer was 
so unsatisfactory that he said he would 
take this opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward. Notice has, therefore, been given 


of the discussion. 
VOL. CCCXLII. [arp sentEs.] 
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(11.51.) Mz. O7KEEFFE (Limerick) : 
I am glad, as one who has been ‘a Visit- 
ing Justice in an Irish gaol for three 
years, to be able to confirm what has 
been said by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Dublin (Mr. T. D, 
Sullivan) about the inhuman barbarities 
to which Irish prisoners have been sub- 
jected under the operatiou of the Coercion 
Act, which is being so brutally and so 
fruitlessly administered. I can. also, 
speaking for a ‘Constituency in the 
extreme South of Ireland—the City of 
Limerick—re-echo the sentiments and 
confirm the experiences of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Fermanagh 
(Mr. W. Redmond), who speaks 
for a constituency in the extreme 
North, in reference to Press pro- 
secutions. I have lately had to put 
some questions in this House respecting 
the prosecution of Mr. John MclInery, 
editor of the Limerick Leader. Some 
months past he was summoned under 
the Coercion Act for an editorial article 
commenting on the action of an individual 
named Ryan. That man, contrary to 
the public opinion of the district, and 
against the advice of his parish priest, 
and the Members of Parliament for the 
County of Limerick, thought fit without 
the least necessity or cause to take a farm 
from which another had been unjustly 
evicted. His conduct was the subject of 
editorial comment, which may have been 
strong but which certainly was not un- 
provoked. My hon. Friends will be 
surprised to hear that, for the mere 
issuing of that article, Mr. McInery has 
been sentenced to an inhuman im- 
prisonment of nine calendar months 
with hard labour. He has appealed 
against that sentence, and the appeal 
will come on at the next Quarter 
Sessions. Another prosecution has been 
directed against this same gentleman, 
merely for’ the purpose, as I will prove, 
of putting him in goal for the time inter- 
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vening between the pronouncement of 
sentence in the Crimes Court and the 
hearing of the appeal. Mr. McInery 
published a report of the meeting at 
which I was present, of the Limerick 
branch of the League, of which I have 
the honour of being President. He did 
not comment on it in any way. For 
publishing the report he was summoned 
under the Coercion Act. When the 
ease came before the Crimes Court, 
recognising the decision which I suppose 
up to the present must be considered 
law, of the County Court Judge of 
Waterford, the Hon. Judge Waters, who 
decided that it was perfectly legal to 
publish a report, the Crown Counsel 
withdrew for the moment the charge 
under the Crimes Act, and gave this 
gentleman a month’s imprisonment under 
the Statute of Edward III. I say, Sir, 
that the proceeding under that Statute 
is a virtual repeal of the decision of 
County Court Judge Waters and gives 
the Government an irresponsible and 
unappealable power to get rid of an 
obnoxious individual to suit their 
own paltry purposes. There is 
another matter to which I wish to draw 
attention—I refer to the constitution of 
Grand Juries in Ireland. In the County 
of Clare, almost 85 per cent, of the popu- 
lation of which is Catholic, and in which 
there are numerous large farmers and 
merchants and shopkeepers, only six out 
of 48 Grand Jurymen summoned at the 
recent Assizes were Catholics. I say 
this is a perfect disgrace to the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. Gentlemen 
opposite condemn boycotting ; but I ask 
what is this but the boycotting of those 
whose meritsand whose worth entitle them 
to the highest positions in the confidence 
of the people? By some unhappy knack the 
Government are arousing universal dis- 
satisfaction. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Longford informed the Hous2 
that the Mayor of Wexford had been 
removed from his ex officio position as 
Governor of the local lunatic asylum. I 
ean say the same for the Mayor of Cork, 
the Mayor of Clonmel, and the Mayor of 
Waterford. Yourconduct of the Fishery 
Board in Ireland is not a success. You 
held an inquiry about twelve months 
past into the state of the fisheries, but it 
was not until a question was asked in 
this House that the information obtained 
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was placed at the disposal of public 
bodies in Ireland. I also find that you 
have given universal dissatisfaction with 
regard to the post-office and telegraph 
office system in Ireland. Day after 
complaints are made in this House of 
men of long experience being passed 
over when promotion takes place. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Supptr.— Committee -upon Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 
Resolutions {13th March] reported. 


1. ‘That a number of Land Forces, not er- 
ceeding 153,483, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, 
excluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
during the yearending on the 31st day of Maroh, 
1891.” 

2. “ That a sum, not exceeding £5,643,300, be 
granted to Her Mujesty, to defray the Charge of 
the Pay, Allowances, and other Charges of Her 
Majesty’s Army at Homeand Abroad (exclusive 
of India), and of the General Staff, Regiments, 
and Reserve (to a number not exceeding 
62,500) and Departments, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1891.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


MOTION. 
cangietapsaes 
PROBATE DUTIES (SCOTLAND AND IRELAND) 
act (1888) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Crilly, Bill to amend the 
Probate Duties (Scotland and Ireland) Act 
1888, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Crilly, 
Mr. John O'Connor, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Stack, 
and Mr. Tuite. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 188.} 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL 
[LORDS.] 
Bill read the first time ; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next and to be 
printed. (Bill 189.] 


© House adjourned at five minutes after 
Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 





Mr. O'Keeffe 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 17th March, 1890. 


Viscount Lifford — Petition of James 
Wilfred Hewitt Viscount Lifford in the 
Peerage of Ireland claiming a right to 
vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland; read, and referred 
to the Lord Chancellor to consider and 
report thereupon to the House. 


LUNACY (CONSOLIDATION) BILL.— 
(No. 24.) 


Order of Thursday last for printing 
as amended, discharged. 


OPEN SPACES BILL. 


A Bill to amend the Open Spaces Acts— Was 
presented by the Lord Chaworth (#. Meath) ; 
read 1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday, the 27th instant. (No. 41.) 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL.—(No. 21.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I have an Amendment to offer to 
your Lordships. It raises an important 
question, whether or not the Trust Com- 
panies, which are to be permitted to 
carry out this business under the sanc- 
tion of Parliament are to be allowed to 
go outside Trust Companies’ business, 
and to engage in any speculations which 
the directors of those companies may 
think would be profitable for the share- 
holders. At the time this alteration of 
the law was first proposed it was sug- 
gested to your Lordships, as I think upon 
very substantial and reasonable grounds, 
that there was a great want of 
Trustees, and that it was often very hard 
on people to be called upon by Friendly 
Societies, or otherwise, to undertake the 
burdensome, difficult, and responsible 
duties of Trustees, when, as a matter of 
fact, they had no interest whatever in 
carrying them out beyond care for 
relations and friends, and yet were 
frequently made liable for losses, and 
often incurred severe pecuniary expense. 
That want is admitted, and the Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to supply that 
want by the Bill by which it is 
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intended to create a public Trustee. But 
apparently the ground has, to some 
extent shifted, and the idea now is, that 
these companies may turn-out to be 
preferred by many people, and that they 
will do so large a business as to become 
very profitable. I am told that some of 
the companies who now do business in 
this way, though restricted to their 
proper Trust business, actually divide as 
much as 40 per cent., which, I think, 
ought to be enough tosatisfy any reasonable 
persons. But if this perfectly unlimited 
ambit of speculation is permitted, I can- 
not help fearing that one of these days 
a great crash may happen. It cannot 
bnt be within the knowledge of many of 
your Lordships that companies are some- 
times brought out under such circum- 
stances as that commercial success is not 
likely to follow, and it is the fact that 
many of them do undoubtedly engage 
in very speculative business. My noble 
and learned Friend has pointed out that 
people are not compelled to appoint these 
companies, and that the Bill only gives 
them the option of doing so. That 
is true of all companies; you do 
not force people to take shares in 
them; but I think the Government 
would, by legislation of this kind, be 
rather inviting people to take shares in 
companies of this description; and that, 
at all events, it ought not to allow this 
Bill to pass withont some kind of protest 
and provision being made against such 
companies going outside their proper 
functions, and engaging in every kind of 
speculation. I would put it to your 
Lordships that if you were selecting 
a private Trustee you would not 
choose a person who was likely to go 
into all kinds of speculation ; and if there 
is no limit placed to the speculations in 
which these Trust Companies may en- 
gage, it appears to me that you would 
be holding out a premium to every kind 
of company of this description, good 
and bad, sound and unsound, engaging 
in rash speculation; and they may, in 
that way, get many dupes to trust them. 
I, therefore, think it undesirable to alter 
the law in the way in which this Bill 
would alter it, without some safeguard ; 
and the particular Amendment now pro- 
posed to your Lordships is, first, to leave 
out the word “ include.” If your Lord- 
ships negative that, I do not propose to 
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order to prevent the decision which the 
House may arrive at being final. I, 
therefore, ask your Lordships’ judgment 
in the first place on the omission of the 
word “include,” and if that is carried 
i shall then move the consequential 
Amendments which stand in my name. 


Trust 


Amendment moved, in Clause 2, page 
1, line 11, to leave out the word “in- 
clude,” and insert the word “are.”— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I hope your 
Lordships will not accede to the Amend- 
ment which has been proposed by my 
noble and learned Friend, because, in 
my judgment, it would go far to render 
the Bill altogether useless. I do not put 
this, of course, as in any way binding the 
House; but I would suggest that the 
matter was fully discussed before the 
‘Grand Committee the other day, and the 
Amendment proposed by my noble and 
learned Friend was rejected by a majority 
of 15 to 8, and I need hardly say that 
that large majority was not composed of 
noble Lords on the political side to which 
I belong, but of the Party to which my 
noble and learned Friend belongs. It 
was, therefore, as your Lordships see, in 
no way treated as a Party question in the 
‘Committee of this House, and I trust it 
may be treated as entirely distinct from 
Party feeling here as it was there. Now, 
my noble Friend has suggested, I think, 
‘that this proposal was a kind of after- 
thought, put forward to oust his proposal 
for the appointment of a public Trustee. 
Well, I think there’is a little chrono- 
logical defect in that argument, namely, 
that this Bill was before the House before 
my noble and learned Friend made any 
proposal about a public Trustee; and it 
was only when this Bill had been intro- 
‘duced, and as bearing upon the subject 
of this Bill, that he for the first time 
proposed to deal with this question, and 
satisfy the want to which he alludes by 
the appointment of a public Trustee. I 
am not indieating the slightest hostility 
to the proposal for a public Trustee. I 
said when my noble and learned Friend 
first proposed it that I should render him 
every assistance in endeavouring to pass 
it into law. There is no necessary rivalry 
that I can see between the two schemes. 
Some people would, perhaps, prefer to 
‘appoint a public Trustee, and there are 
ethers who have great dislike to and 
The Lord Chancellor 
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distrust of what they cal! officialism, 
and of the delay and’ red-tapeism which 
is supposed to be characteristic of a 
public office. Those people will very 
likely prefer a Trust Company to a public 
Trustee, and my suggestion is simply to 
leave people perfect freedom in the 
matter. Why we should treat people ag 
children or idiots, and incapable of man. 
aging their own affairs, I am entirely 
unable to understand. At the present 
time a man may choose whom he pleases 
as his Trustee. He may, if he pleases, 
choose the most speculative person in 
the world, the most worthless person in 
the world, or the most impecunious 
person in the world—it rests with him- 
self. Why if a person desires to appoint 
a Trust Company as his Trustee are you 
to say to him, “ You are only to appoint 
a company which does that kind of busi- 
ness, and nothing else,” and why you 
are not to leave him to his choice, and if 
he thinks it best appoint a company 
which does not limit its business to 
undertaking the duties of Trusteeship, I 
cannot see. It is assumed that a company 
which limits its operations to Trusteeship 
will be a better and a safer company than 
others, but it does not follow at all that 
that will be the case. It is likely that 
there will be many strong companies 
which do not limit themselves to this 
kind of business, who would be much 
safer Trustees than the companies to 
which my noble and learned Friend pro- 
poses to limit the Bill. It seems to me 
it will not do at all to say that if you are 
going to have Trust Companies you must 
only have those to which my noble and 
learned Friend chooses to limit this 
measure, instead of leaving it open to 
probably much stronger companies, 
with much larger paid up and unpaid 
capital. What is the reason for it! 
Why should not you leave men to 
choose for themselves the companies 
which they think they can trust best! 
Where is the risk in doing that? My 
noble and learned Friend talks about 
companies speculating with their Trust 
Funds, but the truth really is that as they 
have not the right neither will they have 
the opportunity of speculating with the 
money entrusted to them. They are 
bound, just as any other Trustee is bound, 
and they would simply be going beyond 
their powers and duties as Trustees in s0 
dealing with Trust money. Of course, @ 
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Trust Company may be dishonest, as an 
individual Trustee may be dishonest, but 
I do not know why there should be any 
more reason for supposing dishonesty in 
the one dase than in the other. Indeed, 
the contrary may be expected. One has 
had experience in numbers of cases in 
which Trustees have unfortunately 
proved to be dishonest, and you cannot 
prevent dishonesty do what you will. 
That is no ground of objection therefore, 
and if persons prefer a Trust Company 
of this description, 1 do not see why the 
Legislature should stand between them 
and their wish. It is not as though 
people were to be compelled to adopt one 
course. This Bill proposes that Trust 
Companies may be appointed in two ways; 
in one case it is left to the person’s 
choice, just as now, and in the other case 
there may be a selection made among 
these companies. That is the selection the 
consequences of which my noble Friend 
so much fears. But is it the province of 
this House to teach people their business, 
and to prescribe for them whom they are 
to trust and whom they shallnot? Iam 
entirely against any interference which 
would prevent them from managing that 
matter for themselves. Then, there is 
one other great objection which I have 
to this proposed limitation, and it is this: 
If you limit the operation of this measure 
to companies which carry on the business 
of Trusteeship alone, it appears to me 
that they will be likely to make much 
heavier charges for the work they do 
than companies which do not limit their 
business in that way, because companies 
of that kind would be able to distribute 
their charges over their general business, 
and they would have much less caus2 to 
charge heavily for this work than com- 
panies whose work is limited to Trust 
work only. This is one of my objections 
to this limitation: That you not only 
limit a man’s choice, but you drive him 
toa company which may be undesirable 
for his beneficiaries and for the Trust 
Fund. My noble Friend says that some 
of these companies have divided 40 per 
cent. I should very much like to know 
where they are to be found, and how it 
can be done except by making tremen- 
dous charges for the work performed I 
am at a loss to understand. Suppose 
a@ company only does the work “of 
Trusteeship, and that it divides the 40 
per cent. profits. I will tell my noble 
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and learned Friend what I think’ the’ 
nature of that company will’ probably: 
be. I believe that would be a company 
which invests a great deal of its money’ 
in land in one of thé colonies, and that 
the profits are made by what I will call 
land speculation : that is to say, it invests 
itsreserve funds, which are tostand against 
any of its liabilities under the Trust, upon 
land in situations where the company 
thinks it will improve in value, and 
will yield large profits, But that is a 
sort of speculative company which may 
one day invest its capital in land which 
may turn out to involve a loss, or to be 
unprosperous, and the company’s divi- 
dends may disappezr. I do not think 
a@ company which pays 40 per cent. in 
that way is a specially safe company. 
That tremendous percentage of profit 
cannot be made without risk in some 
way or other, and it would very soon 
cease if it were made, for it would 
probably be driven out of the field by 
rivals competing for such profitable busi- 
ness. I am, therefore, a little sceptical 
with regard to companies which make 
40 per cent. in this business. I ask your 
Lordships to pass this Bill, which was 
passed by the House last year, and sent 
down to the House of Commons without 
this limitation in it. If it was unob- 
jectionable then without that limitation, 
it is surely unobjectionable now, and I 
cannot “think there is sufficient reason 
for preventing people from applying to 
companies which deal with their funds 
in other ways, if they choose. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Ishould 
like to say one word, because one part of 
my noble and learned Friend’s argu- 
ment is a little technical, and, without ex- 
planation, may be liable to be misunder- 
stood. He says that the guarantee can 
only be against actual breaches of trust. 
That is quite true ; but assuming that 
shareholders have paid up all their 
liability upon shares, there will be no 
further capital available for speculation, 
or to meet losses made in that way, be- 
cause those would not be companies 
with unlimited liability. Butif there isa 
liability, and if thereis uncalled-up capital, 
the result will be that the shareholders’ 
liability may not be available, and the 
power of the company to pay or make 
good breaches of trust will be impaired 
upon the failure of any portion of this 
speculative business. If the company 
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should be dealing with shares, for instance, 
and by some sudden change in the 
market the company were called upon 
to supply some £200,000 or £300,000, 
although that would have nothing to do 
with the particular investments which 
the company had been making, the 
ability of the company to pay, which is 
all the cestwi que trusts have to rely 
upon, is gone in face of another liability to 
perhaps the full extent of all their pro- 
perty and business. Then it seems to 
me there is no guarantee in those circum- 
stances. The hypothesis in all these 
cases must be that Trustees shall be able 
to produce at any time the property 
entrusted to them, and if the property 
has not been misapplied there will be no 
doubt about it. But the property may, 
on the other hand, have been misapplied, 
and the company may have used the 
Trust Funds in a way they should not, 
and in that case all the unfortunate 
cestui que trusts have to look to is the 
unlucky shareholders, who are just as 
liable to be called upon in regard to 
outside speculations as for making good 
their Trust Funds. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL : No doubt such 
cases might arise, but that is true also of 
private Trustees, and in their case you do 
not provide for keeping a reserve fund. 
You would, therefore, certainly be no 
safer with a private Trustee than with a 
company. Suppose you havea Trust Com- 
pany which is doing none but Trust busi- 
ness, you will naturally have but a very 
small capital called up and duly invested. 
My noble and learned Friend would 
leave the company to speculate with its 
reserve fund, which is all the cestu que 
trusts have to look to, just as it pleases. 
It may invest that in order to get its 40 
per cent. in the most speculative schemes 
in the world, and it will be sure to do so, 
because that is the only way in which 
to make its business pay. 

*Lorp BRABOURNE: It is, 1 am 
afraid, very presumptuous in me to inter- 
fere in a discussion between a Lord 
Chancellor and ex-Lord Chancellor, 
but there are two points upon which 
I should desire tosay a few words. One 
is, that I would invoke the interference 
of the head of the Government in 
favour of our Standing Committees ; 
otherwise I fear that if the Government 
come down and ask your Lordships to 
reverse the decision of a Standing Com- 

The Lord Chancellor 
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mittee after it has met and considered 
and taken a particular view, the atten- 
dance at Committee meetings will be- 
come rather scanty. .We did consider 
this question fully, and decided by a ma- 
jority of 15 against 8 in favour of the 
Bill as it stands ; and 1 think to reverse 
such an opinion would weaken the 
authority of Standing Committees. I 
do not think the argument put forward 
by the Lord Chancellor is at all valid, 
because the greater the share capital 
which might be possessed by a company 
doing such other business as has 
been referred to the better security 
for the stability of the Trust Company. 
I may mention that I am acquainted 
with a Trust Company which is incor- 
porated principally for that object, but. 
which does a very extensive business 
in another direction ; and I would hum- 
bly submit that the stability and fitness 
of that company to be a Trust Com- 
pany is increased by the fact of 
its carrying that other business, 
and that it is more likely therefore 
to be a solvent Trustee than if it 
had only the limited business apper- 
taining to trusteeship. I sincerely hope, 
therefore, that this Amendment, put for- 
ward, no doubt, with the best possible 
motives, will be regarded as a direct res- 
triction upon commercial enterprise, and 
that people may be supposed to be suf- 
ficiently wide-awake to their own inter- 
ests not to choose an undesirable Trustee, 
I hope, therefore, this limitation will not 
be made. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrook): I 
rather protest against the noble Lord’s 
view that nothing is to be reviewed in 
this House which has been decided in 
one of the Standing Committees. A 
Standing Committee may happen to 
have a majority one way or the other 
according to the attendance of noble 
Lords upon it; and to say that there 
should be no revision would be to reduce 
the House to an impotence which I am 
quite sure the noble Lord would not 
wish. I was one of those, I may say, 
who voted with the Lord Chancellor in 
the Committee, and I myself do feel 
strongly that a Bill of this. description 
should guard the public in every possible 
way in:reference to tlie. operations of 
these .Trust ‘Companies.. I cannot 
imagine that this is so simple a matter 
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as the noble and learned Lord opposite 
would submit to the House. We have such 
considerable experience of companies in 
these latter days, and of so many of them 
coming to grief, that we cannot be too 


eareful. If it be, as it will be, supposed 
that they have received special Parlia- 
mentary authority to take up private 
Trusts for individuals, we may easily 
imagine, though that in itself is not any 
real security, yet it may tempt people to 
so appoint them, and to invest in them as 
in the case of Friendly Societies in which 
without any guarantee on the part of 
the State people have been induced to 
invest their funds, and often invest them 
in that which is not a good security. 
Here we have a Bill before us of a great 
many clauses, and Iam quite sure my 
noble and learned Friend would not 
wish to bring in a Bill which would not 
offer every security. At the same time, 
the very fact that you require some 
provision of the sort for this purpose 
shows that you must deal with companies 
much more strictly than with individuals. 
In the case of these companies there will 
be supposed to be a Parliamentary 
security; and I can only say that if there 
be a Division, I shall be obliged to 
repeat the vote I gave in Committee. 
Lorp THRING: As your Lordships 
know, the object of this Bill is to enable 
Trust Companies to occupy the place of 
Trustees and Executors. There are cer- 
tain technical regulations imposed by law 
relating to Probate and executory dis- 
positions, and no doubt it has been found 
necessary that safeguards should be” in- 
troduced. But I do trust your Lordships 
will not accede to the proposal of the 
Lord Chancellor. Joint Stock Companies 
have now for more than 60 years been 
struggling to emancipate themselves 
from the fears of capitalists and the 
quibbles of lawyers; and now what is 
proposed to be done is that we shall in- 
troduced the thin edgeof the wedge. Itis 
proposed to limit the operation of these 
companies, and that would be, I think, 
merely a prelude to putting fetters on 
companies in general. I believe no 
greater benefit has been derived by man- 
kind from anything than from the free- 
dom which has been accorded to 
companies. Your Lordships are aware 
that many banks have become Limited 
Companies, like many other large com- 
mercial undertakings, and I trust your 
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Lordships will not accede in this particu- 
lar case to a proposition to put companies 
in fetters, which will not only disable 
them from making money for their 
shareholders, but will diminish, instead 
of increasing, their security. Besides all 
that, what possible ground can there be 
for dry-nursing people? People select 
their own bank, which is rather an im- 
portant matter, and surely they can be 
left to select a Trustee as well as'a bank. 
In appointing an executor, they may just 
as well appoint a particular company as 
a particular man. In neither case can 
there be absolutely security against dis- 
honesty, and I hope your Lordships will 
not sanction this most retrograde piece 
of legislation for the purpose of limiting 
the operations and business of companies, 
& provision which would reverse the 
whole policy of our legislation in these 
matters for the last 60 years. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
seems to me the argument has been very 
nearly on one side, and that the matter 
is viewed by the House in the same way 
as it appeared to the Committee after a 
great deal of discussion. But the point 
which I wish to draw to your Lordships’ 
attention is this: I entirely agree with 
the Lord President of the Council that 
there can be no question as to the House 
abdicating its right to discuss and amend 
any arrangements made in the Com- 
mittee. On the other hand, I think it is 
very much to be deprecated that when a 
legal detail of this sort has to be fairly 
considered the House should not be lett 
entirely open to vote as it may think 
right, and that the Government should 
not be invited to use pressure or in any 
way assist in a particular course ;being 
taken. And I think so the more strongly 
here, for I believe I am rightly informed 
that in the large majority of 15 to 8 
there were, except Members of the 
Government, only four of the noble Lords 
on the Committee who took the same 
view as the Lord Chancellor. 

*Lorp SUDELEY : There is one point 
in this Bill which your Lordships ought, 
I think, to bear in mind. It may be a 
good ora bad thing that Trustee Companies 
should exist, but I think your Lordships 
ought to remember the exact position 
in which we are placed as the law 
stands at present. I think the Lord 
Chancellor will agree with me that 
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you can have Trustee Companies to any 
extent. In fact, it-is very well known 
that a large number of Trust Companies 
do exist, and that Trustees’ work. is 
very much undertaken, especially for 
large Debenture issues. But what does 
this Bill do? The whole object of it 
was that if people are to be allowed 
to place funds in the care of Trustee 
Companies, they should be companies 
which are responsible concerns. Care 
should be taken that they are com- 
panies which have large reserves, that 
the Board of Trade shall occasionally look 
into their accounts and see that there is 
@ proper reserve, and that the whole 
thing is properly done. Undoubtedly 
there are further conveniences afforded 
by this Bill which will enable existing 
Trusts to be undertaken by these com- 
panies ; but as the law stands at present, 
there is nothing to prevent new trusts 
being created and put in charge of these 
Trustee Companies. As I believe, the 
great security is to make Trustee Com- 
panies as strong as possible, to allow 
them to do legitimate finance work and 
then establish large reserves. To limit 
their powers as proposed by the Lord 
Chancellor seems to me to cripple them 
and render them weak. You have no 
guarantee whatever at present that 
these Trustee Companies shall have 
proper reserves or that they are properly 
looked after. I apprehend, therefore, 
that if the view of the Lord Chancellor 
is right in this matter in not letting this 
Bill pass without such safeguards he 
ought to see that they are imposed by 
further legislation, and that companies 
engaging in business of that character 
shall possess large reserves, and are 
properly looked after. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: One 
word in answer to what the noble Lord 
the leader of the Opposition has said. 
I hope nobody will vote for the Amend- 
ment simply because it is moved on 
the part of the Government, and that 
everybody will exercise his own discre- 
tion in the matter. Entertaining the 
strong view which I hold in this matter, 
I think it right to take the opinion of the 
House upon it. 

On Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
the House divided : — Contents: 23; 
Not-Contents 38 


ci, Lord Sudeley 
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Eart GRANVILLE: I would only 
say that it is extremely kind of the Lord 
Chancellor to announce that the Govern- 
ment do not wish to influence the Honse, 
but leave them to exercise their indi- 
vidual judgment. I would point out 
however, that it is hardly consistent with 
that announcement that the Tellers 
opposed to my noble and learned Friend 
should both be Government Tellers. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: There 
are some Consequential Amendments. 1 
need not say anything about them. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Of course, I 
shall not oppose the Consequential 
Amendments ; but I desire to say that as 
regards the Bill, now so absolutely worth- 
less after the decision to which the 
House has come, I should not proceed 
further with it but for the hope that 
the view now taken by a comparatively 
small majority may not be taken else- 
where. That is my only reason for 
proceeding with it. 

Other Amendments made. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I propose to omit 
Clause 17 in order to insert a new 
clause in consequence of a decision that 
was recently come to turning upon an 
old doctrine of law that a Corporation 
and an individual could not be as Trus- 
tees joint tenants, as there would be no 
question of survivorship between them. 
The proposed new clause enacts that 
they may be registered together, and are 
to be treated as joint tenants. I sup- 
pose the noble and learned Lord will 
have no objection to that. It is a some- 
what elaborate clause, but that is the 
purport and intention of it. 

Report of Amendments to be received 
on Thursday next, and Bill te be printed 
as amended.—(No. 42.) 
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INDIAN COUNCILS BILL.—(No. 40.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

*Viscount CROSS: My Lords, in mov- 
ing that this Report be now received I 
wish to state that, as a matter of course, 
I telegraphed the ‘Amendment which has 
been moved the noble Earl Lord. 
Northbrook, and which I accepted the 
other day, to the Viceroy. The Viceroy 
desires me to state to your Lordships 
that he entirely approves the Amend- 
ment which I then accepted. 


Bill to be read 3" to-morrow. 








ut 
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DOCK ACCOMMODATION AT BOMBAY. 
QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Viscount SIDMOUTH: My Lords, I 
hardly know whether the question which 
Iam about to ask should be addressed 
to my noble Friend on the part of the 
Admiralty or to the Secretary of State 
for India; but I believe that the 
Government have made up their minds 
as to the necessity for a dock at Bombay, 
and therefore I will put the question to 
the Secretary of State for India, especially 
as he answered a similar question in 
a somewhat hopeful manner two years 
ago. The question was then put to him 
by my noble Friend Viscount Midleton, 
and he then intimated that the wishes 
of the country would be complied with. 
I suppose there must be some. great 
reason for the delay, which the noble 
Viscount will state to us from the 
correspondence on the subject with the 
Bombay Government, for I understand 
that all persons who have considered the 
question are of opinion that a dock at 
Bombay is absolutely necessary. I do 
not wish to weary the House with any 
platitudes or remarks which have been 
made on several occasions with regard to 
our vast interests in the East, but it 
really does seem to me that the Govern- 
ment have scarcely estimated the very 
great importance to us of having a dock 
on the East Indian station. May I 
remind the House that that station is of 
very great extent. It comprises an 
expanse of water upwards of 5,000 miles 
from east to west, and almost of equal 
extent from north to south; and in the 
whole of the vast area of water there is 
not a single dock which would afford 
the means of repairing the first-class 
vessels of our Navy. And let me also 
remind your Lordships that the 
necessity for this dock accommodation has 
greatly increased since my noble Friend 
Viscount Midleton addressed his question 
to the Government. We have now great 
interests in the East of Africa, and 
during those two years the importance 
of Zanzibar has very considerably in- 
creased. As time goes on we shall no 
doubt have—in view of the increased 
interests which will come into play in 
the East Indian Station—to meet further 
demands for furnishing the means of re- 
pairingourshipsout there. From Bombay, 
in the direction of the Isthmus of Suez, 
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there is a stretch of water upwards of 
2,000 miles in extent; itis upwards of 
2,000 miles again to Singapore, where 
there is only a very inferior dock, and it 
is about as much to the Mauritius, 
where there is another dock. There was 
one place where we formerly had a dock 
in one of the finest situations in the East: 
for repairing vessels, Trincomalee, bat 
that no longer exists ; or, if it does exist, 
it is now quite unadapted for repairing 
such vessels as we have at present om 
that station. Let me remind my noble 
Friend, too, that our interests are in- 
creasing in the direction of the Persiam 
Gulf, and it is quite possible that before 
many years pass we may see a Foreign 
Power in that neighbourhood. There 
are harbours there which are available: 
for this purpose, and I think something 
ought to be done; for, as the noble Lord 
knows, a dock cannot be constructed ina 
very short time. Even supposing— 
which I believe is the case—that: 
the Government could construct it 
much more rapidly than any private 
company could do it, it would be at least 
five or six years before a dock could be 
constructed. At this moment, I believe, 
there is not a single dock out there on 
which the Government could lay its 
hand for the purpose of repairing our 
first-class ironclads. Last year 1 
pointed out to the House that it 
had actually happened that when two of 
our ships wanted repair they had 
to be taken to Nagasaki and Yeddo, 
simply because there was no dock on the 
China station capable of taking them for 
repairing purposes. These are very 
serious considerations for us, and I wilk 
remind the noble Lord that at the time 
of the French war, 50 or 60 years ago, 
the country was in a much better position 
for the protection of its commerce than it 
is now. In those days we actually were 
able to build some of the finest line-of- 
battleships in the Navy at Bombay, and 
all our vessels could then be repaired 
without the slightest difficulty on the 
spot. Now, the ordinary docks are not 
only incapable of taking in our vessels, 
but we have not the staff or the means 
for repairing them, as could formerly be 
done in the case of the wooden ships of 
old. I hope the Government and my 
noble Friend will take some steps to push 
this matter forward, for I can assure 
them that all naval men are of ome 
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opinion as to the absolute necessity of 
having docks there, and I would, if I 
may be allowed, add my own humble 
opinion that, on every large station, the 
Government ought to possess docks 
capable of taking for repairs our largest 
men-of-war. I beg to move for any 
Papers which are available. 


Moved, 


‘*That there be laid before this House any 
correspondence with the Bombay Government 
as to whether any progress has been made 
in the construction of Government docks at 
Bombay.”’—(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


*Viscounr CROSS: This matter has 
been before your Lordships for some 
time, 1 am sorry to say. Speaking for 
the Indian Government, they are very 
anxious that this dock should be made; 
but at the same time it must be remem- 
bered that this dock is not required for 
Indian, but for Imperial purposes. Cor- 
respondence has gone on for some time 
in the matter between the Admiralty, 
the Indian Office, and the Treasury, and 
I am afraid the result has not been very 
satisfactory. The Admiralty have sent 
me this answer— 

*‘The Admiralty are strongly of opinion that 
a first class naval dock is required at Bombay, 
but under the pressure of other claims upon 
the Government, it is not possible at present to 
allot Imperial funds to cover the share of the 
cost of a dock of this nature, and they also 
think it undoubtedly inexpedient at the present 


time to lay any Papers on the subject before 
Parliament.” 


Starvation 


With regard to what has been going on 
in India itself, for the information of the 
noble Viscount and that of the House, I 
may state that the Port Trust Dock at 
Bombay is rapidly proceeding, and 
although that is not a dock of the 
description required, its length is con- 
siderable. Its length is 500 feet, the 
floor is 62 feet across, the depth at 
ordinary spring tides is 37} feet, and the 
width at the coping 90 feet. lam told 
that this dock will be ready in the early 
part of 1891, if the present rate of pro- 
gress goes on. So that, at all events, we 
may see that the people and Government 
of India are doing something themselves 
in the matter. I wish I could give an 
answer with regard to the construction 
of a larger dock, but Iam afraid that is 
all I can do at present. 

*Viscounr SIDMOUTH: I should 
like to ask whether the Government will 
have the power of using that dock—can 
Viscount Sidmouth 
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the Government lay hands upon it at any 
time ? 

*Viscount CROSS: Inever liketo answer 
questions finally without notice, but I 
think I may say that I have not the 
slightest doubt that would be so. The 
Government could obtain the absolute 
power of using that dock, if wanted. 


The Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


STARVATION AT SUAKIN, 
QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


*Toe Eart or DUNDONALD, in rising 
to ask Her Majesty's Government if they 
can give any information as to the 
alleged state of starvation of the natives 
about Suakin; and, if it is as stated, 
whether they purpose taking steps to 
relieve the sufferers, said: I will only 
occupy a very few moments of your 
Lordships’ time while I amplify the 
question which is put down on the notice 
Paper of your Lordships’ House in my 
name. It appears that information has 
been received from Suakin stating that 
the natives at that place are in a 
state of semi-starvation. I cannot do 
better than read to your Lordships an 
extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Bennett Burleigh, whose name will be 
well-known to your Lordships as a war- 
correspondent, which appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph a few days ago. He 
writes on the 10th March— 

“‘T have to-day received communications 
from official and private friends at Suakin, 
which, in the interests of humanity and for the 
sake of our country, cannot be ignored.” 

Mr. Naggia writes that— 

“There being a dearth of food in 
the country, the Arabs are seeking re- 
fugein Suakin. By an Order issued by the 
Governor General there, ‘no Arabs from the 
outside’ are allowed to pass the night within 
the walls. The weather hag recently been 
unusually inclement, and the Arabs prefer to 
lie still and die outright rather than venture 
back to wander over the plains or hills to die 
of cold or starvation.” 

Mr. Burleigh also gives a short extract 
from a letter written by a naval cfficer at 
Suakin, who says— 

‘We arein a miserable state of starvation ; 
mothers are discarding their children—child- 
ren killed and eaten here in the town. I hear 
that a man buried yesterday afternoon was 
dug up and eaten during the night.’’ 

Now I do not quote those extracts for 
the purpose of finding fault with any 
regulations which may have been made 
by the Governor of Suakin. He is res- 
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msible, of cours, for the regulations 
which he thinks it right to make, and it 
rests with him to say whether he will 
allow natives from outside to sleep within 
the town or not, but Ido think that, as 
this country by abandoning the 
Soudan has made it a sanguinary 
playground, I may call it, for 
savage tribes, it should take steps to 
avert the famine which generally follows 
upon bloodshed in such countries, and I 
hop Her Majesty’s Government—for, if 
my information is correct, it is greatly 
needed—will place at the disposal of the 
Governor ‘of Suakin supplies of grain 
for the unfortunate Hadendowahs, and 
also that they will, during the inclement 
weather, place at his disposal fuel so that 
they may make fires and warm themselves 
during the cold nights. Then, if we are 
nat to have a recurrence of this state of 
things during next winter, grain ought 
to be provided for seeding purposes. I 
feel certain that the noble Marquess at 
the head of the Government will, at all 
events, lend his sympathy to the object 
of my question. I,think all who are 
acquainted with Africa will endorse my 
statement that his administration has 
inaugurated measures which, I trust, 
will be of immense future advan- 
tage to the natives of a large 
portion of Africa, and I, therefore, feel 
that the noble Marquess will sympathise 
with me when I say that it would be a 
sad thing if onr noble and gallant adver- 
saries, the Hadendowahs, should, after 
escaping from our bullets, at length die 
of starvation in the desert. 


Toe PRIME MINISTER anv SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) : 


My Lords, I am sure that everyone will 
sympathise deeply with the sufferings of 
the unhappy natives of the Eastern 
Soudan. At the present moment, I do 
not think, from all the intelligence which 
we have received, that their sufferings 
have been exaggerated by the noble 
Lord. The famine is very severe, and 
the sufferings are very acute. That we 
all feel deeply, and when he appeals to 
those who listen to him for sympathy 
I am sure he will not appeal in vain. 
But when the noble Lord goes further and 
proposes, as I understand him, that we 
hould put a Vote on the Estimates for 
‘he purpose of succouring those inhabi 
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is proposing to us to take a perfectly new 
departure, and to take measures which 
have no precedent in our recent history, 
at all events, and which might lead us 
very far as a precedent in the future. 
The Egyptian Government, of course, 
feels a certain responsibility. A sub- 
scription has been opened, and I believe 
the Egyptian Government has largely 
subscribed to it, for the purpose of 
assisting these poor people, but the 
English Government, so far as I can 
remember, has never yet within recent 
times advanced the public money, that is 
to say the money of the taxpayer, for 
the purpose of relieving foreign distress 
of this kind, and feeding a foreign 
population. No doubt enormous contri- 
butions have been made by the private 
munificence and good feeling of English- 
men, but so far the unwillingness of the 
Government and the House of Commons 
has been very great in regard to sanc- 
tioning any gift for the relief of a 
foreign population. If my memory 
serves me right, even in the terrible 
misery of the Indian famine, which was 
far more terrible in its area and its 
magnitude, and its fearful consequences, 
than the famine to which the noble Lord 
has called attention—even in that crisis, 
all the public money spent was the public 
money belonging to India itself. Of 
course, I must guard myself in saying 
that, by adding that I do not forget the 
enormous supplies which the private 
munificence of Englishmen brought for- 
ward. The noble Lord will not imagine 
that I am depreciating the great suffering 
which prevails in the Eastern Soudan ; 
but on the grounds I have stated, because 
the step he invites us to take would im-’ 
pose upon us a heavy and severe respon- 
sibility, which we have no right to im- 
pose on the British taxpayer, I cannot 
hold out any hope that his suggestion will 
be entertained. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL.—(No. 9.) 

House in Committee (on re-commit- 
ment) (according to order) : Bill reported 
without amendment: Amendments 
made: Bill re-committed to Standing 
Committee for Bills releting to Law, 
&e.: and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 43.) 
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LUNACY CONSOLIDATION BILL.— 
(No. 24.) 

Read 3* (according to order) ; amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


WELSH COLLIERY REGULATIONS. 
QUESTION. —OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Kart or DUNRAVEN, in rising 
to call attention to the statement of 
Thomas Jones Rowlands, an engineman, 
who, on 5th March, was charged at the 
Pontypridd Police Court, and fined 
£2 for a breach of the special rules 
of the National Colliery, Rhondda Fach 
Valley; and to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government what rules, if any, are ob- 
served in coal mines regulating the 
number of hours allowed to be worked by 
men in charge of steam machinery, said : 
My Lords, this matter to which I wish to 
allude is, in itself, a very small one, 
although the consequences might have 
been serious, but it involves considera- 
tions which may be of much danger to 
the population working underground. 
It appears that a man named Rowlands 
was, on the 5th March, charged at the 
Police Courtat Pontypridd with a breach 
of his duty, and of the special rules of the 
National Colliery in the Rhondda Fach 
Valley. This man was in charge of the 
engine which pumps air into the mine, 
and the ventilation of the mine, therefore, 
was in his hands. The charge was that he 
was found asleep athis post late on 
Sunday night. Owing to the neglect of 
his duty the strokes of the engine had 
naturally diminished, and the quantity 
of fresh air pumped into the mine had, in 
fact, very considerably decreased. Of 
course, your Lordships will understand 
the danger to the mine or to the men work- 
ing in the mine if the supply of fresh 
air were allowed to fall off. The charge 
was proved, and the man was fined the 
full amount of £2, the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate remarking that he had by his 
neglect imperilled the lives of 117 men, 
and that if it had not been for the casual 
visit of the manager to the engine-house 
the ventilation would have become still 
lower and weaker, and terrible disaster 
to the men in the colliery might have 
ensued, The excuse which Rowlands 
gave was that he was exhausted by 
overwork. He said that on that very 
day, the Sunday, he had worked 14} 
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hours; he said he had been on duty 
since 8 o'clock in the morning, and that 
during the day he had been assisting 
with the machinery, which required 
very careful attention and manipulation, 
He also said he had worked very long 
hours during the week—all day durin 
Wednesday, then on at night, and all 
day on Thursday ; that he had been at 
the engine all day on Friday and looking 
after the machinery; then he was em- 
ployed at the engine all day on Saturday 
and again on the Sunday, as I have told 
your Lordships, and that, being exhausted, 
he had gone tosleep. These facts I cannot 
guarantee as accurate. I merely quote 
them as they were given in the local 
journal. The only observation appar- 
ently made in the matter by the officials 
of the colliery was that the man 
was not compelled to work over 
time, and that it was entirely his 
own doing. Without going into con- 
tentious matters, it will be obvious 
to your Lordships that whether the man 
exhausted himself by working overtime 
from his own wish, or not, and was 
incapable of exercising proper vigilance 
in his duties, makes no difference to the 
men in the mine in the event of an 
accident occurring. .I think your Lord- 
ships will agree that where the safety of 
a number of persons is entrusted to a 
man in charge of machinery of that 
kind steps should be taken to ascertain 
that he is physically competent to 
exercise the important duties entrusted 
to him, and that he is not in a state of 
physical exhaustion from overwork, even 
if that overwork was of his own seeking. 
Whether any rule of the kind exists at 
collieries I do not know, and therefore 
I wish to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment what rules, if any, are observed in 
coal mines regulating the number of 
hour’s work for men in charge of steam 
machinery. 

*Lorp pp RAMSEY: In answer to the 
noble Earl 1 have to state that neither 
by the general rules laid down in the 
Mines’ Regulation Act of 1887, nor by the 
special rules established in the South 
Wales District, has any attempt been 
made to regulate the number of hours 
allowed to be worked by men in charge 
of steam machinery. I would only add, 
that without further information, we 
are not inclined to attach any blame 
to the managers of the colliery ; but at 
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the same time there is sufficient evidence 
to make us consider whether some better 
arrangement could not be made than 
seems to have been followed in this-case, 
when a man, after long hours of labour, 
voluntarily undertaken by himself,should 
at night be left in charge of machinery 
controlling 117 lives. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock till to-morrow at a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


aes 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 17th March, 1890. 





QUESTIONS. 





THE JRISH DEMOCRATIC LABOUR 
FEDERATION. 

Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
he is aware that a branch of the Irish 
Democratic Labour Federation, with 
Patrick J. Bourke as president, is estab- 
lished at Kildysart, County Clare, and 
that the local poli¢e, against the re- 
monstrance of the presidentand members, 
attend the weekly meetings, and whether 
they so attended the meeting of the 16th 
February, 1890; whether the said 
Association is, or has been, declared 
to be illegal ; if not, by what authority 
do the police attend the meetings; and 
will he give instructions to prevent 
further interference ? 

Tos ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The facts are as stated in the 
first paragraph of the question, but on 
no occasion has there been any inter- 
ference on the part of the police. 


POLICE WATCHING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether, in view of the repeated and 
public complaints of the Rev. T. O’Keefe, 
P.P., Meelin, County Cork, the constabu- 
lary authorities will issue instructions to 
the local police to discontinue the system 
of constant following of and watching 
Reverend Father Kennedy, C.C., and 
whether they will order that policemen 
shall not follow the reverend gentleman 
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when engaged in visiting the sick and the 
dying, and other similar duties ofa sacred 


c r 
Mr.. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that it is necessary to 
watch Father Kennedy, of Meelin, 
County Cork, as he is actively engaged in 
endeavouring to revive the local branch 
of the National League, which has been 
suppressed in the district as an unlawful 
association. The police, of course, wilk 
not follow him on any occasion where 
they have reason to believe that he is 
engaged in the discharge of duties of a 
sacred character. 
* Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether complaints 
have reached him that at Meelin, County 
Cork, Sergeant Hyde called on Father 
O’Keefe, P.P., to tell him from Colonel 
Turner that additional police will be 
quartered on the people of the district in 
the event of any outrage occurring in 
the parish; if so, was the policeman 
authorised by Colonel Turner to make 
the communication ; and whether he is 
aware that Father Kennedy, senior curate 
to Father O’Keefe, has been twice taken 
to prison from this district for offences 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act; and, under the circum- 
stances, can he give an explanation why 
a communication of this kind was made 
to the parish priest ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that it is the case that 
the sergeant met the parish priest in the 
village and made the communication to 
him indicated in the first paragraph. 
He was authorised to do so by the 
Divisional Commissioner. Father Ken- 
nedy has been convicted under the Crimes 
Act. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that, in spite of the 
words of the Eviction Section of the 
Land Act of 1887, that “ Every person 
served with the writ or process in eject- 
ment, who, at the time of the service of 
the notice shall be in possession of the 
land,” should receive a copy cf the 
eviction notice, the Judges made a rule 
that a copy should only be served on the 
tendnt, and that, in consequence of this 
rule, the Queen’s Bench held in the 
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case of “Webb v. Cronin,” that where 
the nominal tenant was in Australia the 
real tenant who had previously redeemed 
the land and paid rent need not be 
served with the eviction notice, which 
decision is unappealable, and do the 
Government intend to allow the law to 
remain in this condition, when the Act 
itself plainly provides for service on 
every person in possession who was 
served with the writ as Cronin was ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have only seen a 
newspaper report of this case. I will 
inquire into the matter, and, if neces- 
sary, will communicate with the Lord 
Chancellor and answer the question on 
@ future day. 


RESIDENT MAGISTRATES, 

§-Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland how many 
Resident Magistrates, before the present 
Government took office, were commis- 
sioned to act in more than one county ; 
how many were so commissioned before 
1881 ; and will he give a Return showing 
the practice in this matter of successive 
Administrations since the original crea- 
tion of Resident Magistrates, and the 
number of counties in which such 
gentlemen can now adjudicate ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Resident Magis- 
trates are commissioned to act in more 
than one county, but they only act in their 
own district unless their services 
are required elsewhere by the public 
necessities. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Where is the 
difficulty ? If we can extort the informa- 
tion, I think we shall be able to show 
that, under the present Government, 
there are Resident Magistrates com- 
missioned to act in half a dozen counties, 
and that the practice is growing. If 
Thom’s Directory were taken for a series 
of years, I presume it would show the 
whole thing ? 

Mr. MADDEN: As far as my know- 
ledge goes I feel very great difficulty, 
because it would be necessary to go back 
to the Act of 1831. I am not aware 
that materials exist for giving the in- 
formation, and if the hon. and learned 
Member will move for a Return in a 
tangible shape I will ascertain if the 
materials exist for supplying it. 

Cotonet WARING (Down, N.): Is 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
aware that a Resident Magistrate is 

Mr. T. M. Healy 
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always commissioned to act in counties 
coterminous with those in which he ig 
stationed ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes, that is quite 
correct. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman give a 
Return for the 10. years before 1881, 
and the 10 years since ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I will inquire. 
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THE SPECIAL COMMISSION, 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether there are 
two constables, named Jarvis and Shaw, 
in the employment of the British 
Government ; and, if so, of what force 
are they members; whether it is the 
fact that they were employed by the 
Times for the purpose of procuring evi- 
dence or the attendance of Sheridan or 
other witnesses before the Special Com- 
mission ; whether, if so employed, they 
were at Kansas City during the month 
of December, 1888; and whether they, 
or either of them, were at any time in 
communication with Sheridan ? 

*Tnn SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Matriews, 
Birmingham, E.): Jarvis and Shaw are 
inspectors in the Metropolitan Police 
Force. It is not the fact that they were 
employed at any time, directly or indi- 
rectly, by or for the Z'imes, in procuring 
evidence or the attendance of any wit- 
nesses. The answer to my hon. Friend’s 
remaining questions is in the negative. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether until the question of the hon. 
Member appeared on the Paper anyone 
ever suggested that Jarvis and Shaw 
were so employed ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of the source of the suggestion. 


DISSOLVED IRISH BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
if he will give the names of the Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland which have been 
dissolved during the last 10 years, with 
the localities in which they were situated ! 

Mr. MADDEN : The following are the 
names of the Boards of Guardians which 
have been dissolved during the past 10 
years, and the counties in which they 
are situated :—Belmullet and Swineford, 
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County Mayo, dissolved twice each ; 
Newport, County Mayo, dissolved once ; 
Carrick-on-Suir, Tipperary, once; New 
Ross, Wexford, once; Ballinasloe, Gal- 
way, once; Athy, Kildare, once ; Dun- 
garvan, Waterford, once; Ballyvaughan, 
Clare, once; Portumna, Galway, once ; 
and Cork, County Cork, once. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, S.): 
Will the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man state for what reason these Boards 
of Guardians were dissolved ? 

Mr. MADDEN: They were not all 
dissolved for the same reason. I must 
ask the hon. Gentleman to put the 
question down upon the Paper. 


THE IRISH SCOIETIES AND LONDON 
COMPANIES. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether, since the Select Committee 
appointed last year upon his Motion to 
inquire into the charters of the estates 
in Ireland of the Irish Societies and the 
City Companies as to their trusts and 
obligations, unanimously “ recommended 
that a Committee on the same subject 
should be appointed the next Session of 
Parliament,” that Committee will, in 
accordance with usual practice, be 
reappointed ; and if the Government 
will move for its appointment at a 
sufficiently early date to allow time for 
the Committee to arrive at an effective 
Report ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the question fora 
few days. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I had intended 
to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government intend 
to reappoint the Select Committee 
to inquire into the dealings of the London 
Companies with their Irish estates in 
County Derry ; and, if so, when will the 
Motion be made ; but at the request of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman I 
will postpone the question until the Go- 
vernment have had time to make up their 
minds upon the matter. 


EXTRA POLICE IN TIPPERARY. 
Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O'BRIEN 
(Tipperary, N.): I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland what amount is 
at present chargeable on the North 
Riding of the County of Tipperary for 
maintenance of extra police ; whether 
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his attention has been called to the 
proceedings at the recent Spring Assizes 
at Nenagh, which go to show an entire 
absence of crime in the district, the pre- 
siding Judge having complimented the 
Grand Jury on the fact, and pointing out 
that there were only four cases of a 
trivial nature to go before them; and 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
will consider the propriety of relieving 
the ratepayers of the district from the 
charge for extra police ? 


Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
authorities report that the amount 
charged for extra police in the North 
Riding was for the year ended September 
30, 1889, the last completed account, 
£1,143 7s. 1ld. The possibility of 
reducing the extra force in this county 
was very carefully considered last 
January’; but the authorities could not 
then recommend its immediate reduction, 
but decided to again consider the ques- 
tion in a few months’ time. 


THE POSTMASTERSHIP UF O’BRIENS 
BRIDGE. 

Mr. JORDAN : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he is aware that on 
the death of James Walker, postmaster, 
O’Briens Bridge, County Clare, his 
daughter was appointed temporarily to 
his place, and that she performed 
the duties of the office long previous 
to her father’s death ; whether during 
her father’s tenure of office, and during 
her temporary appointment, she dis- 
charged her duties satisfactorily ; and 
whether she has, or will be, permanently 
appointed to the position ; and, if not, 
can he state for what reason ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Raikes, Cambridge University) : 
The hon. Member seems to have been 
imperfectly informed as to the circum- 
stances. I understand that on James 
Walker’s death his widow, Mrs. Walker, 
not his daughter, Miss Walker, 
was allowed to take temporary charge of 
the O’Briens Bridge Post Office. Mrs. 
Walker, owing to bad health and old age, 
did not offer herself as a candidate for 
the permanent position. The main 
cause of the non-recommendation of Miss 
Walker was that at the time when the 
Surveyor had to report on the candidates 
for the office she had made application for 
a license to carry ona publican’s business. 
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IRISH RATLWAY COMPANIES, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade. if 
his attention has been called to the loss 
and inconvenience inflicted on the tra- 
velling public in Ireland by the con- 
duct of rival Railway Companies in the 
timing of their trains at the following 
jurictions : Cookstown (County Tyrone), 
Clones (County Monaghan), Limerick 
Junction (County Tipperary), and Bally- 
william (County Wexford) ; is he aware 
that the arrangements are such at 
Cookstown that, although the towns of 
Moneymore and Stewartstown are only 
six or seven miles apart, it takes two 
days for a passenger to go and return by 
rail between either place (i.e., the return 
journey cannot be accomplished on the 
day of departure) ; that there is a delay 
of hours at the Limerick Junction 
caused to passengers from the South 
going in the Waterford direction, which 
afew minutes difference in the timing 
of the .trains would obviate; and that 
there is a similar failure of connections 
at Clones and Ballywilliam ; and have 
the Board of Trade any power to com- 
pel the companies to give reasonable 
facilities to the public? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bris- 
tol, W.): My attention has not been 
directed to the circumstances stated in 
the hon. Member’s question. The whole 
responsibility for the conduct of traffic 
upon railways rests with the companies. 
It is possible that in the case mentioned 
an appeal might be made by the Local 
Authority to the Railway Commissioners 
under the Railway and Canal Traffic Acts; 
but the Board of Trade have no statutory 
authority in the matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the facts 
stated in the question are correct ? 

*Sr M. HICKS BEACH: No, Sir; 
but from my own experience of cross 
country travelling in Ireland I can well 
believe it. 


SHERIFF SUBSTITUTE OF SKYE. 
“= Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (Inver- 
ness-shire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether his attention has been 
directed to the observations of the Lord 
Justice Clerk and Lord Young, in the 
High Court of Justiciary, in which they 
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severely criticise a case stated for 

by the acting sheriff substitute-of the Skye 
district of Inverness-shire ‘at Portree ; 
whether the regularly appointed: sheriff 
substitute has been absent from the Skye 


district for the greater portion-of the ‘last: 


two years; and. whether he ‘ will “take 
steps to remedy the present anomalous 
state of matters at Portree? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P, 
B. Rosertson, Bute): I have read a 
report of the judgments referred to. 
The criticism of the Judges was intended 
to discourage what they described as a 
practice, which had crept -in rather too 
much, of detailing in special cases the 
particulars of the evidence, rather than 
stating the conclusion of facts upon 
which the questions of law arose. It is 
fair to the gentleman in question to say 
that I have reason to believe that he has 
done his work attentively and well while 
acting at Portree. The sheriff substi- 
tute has been absent from ill-health since 
October, 1888, his duty being performed 
in the meantime by a qualified advocate. 
Iam happy to learn that Mr. Hamilton’s 
health is sufficiently improved to enable 
him, from next month, to reside at 
Portree ; and he will, with assistance 
approved by the sheriff, gradually resume 
the personal discharge of his duties. 


SOUTH UIST CROFTERS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he is 
aware that the crofers on the South Uist 
estates are by their contracts compelled 
to sell all their kelp to the proprietrix ; 
and whether such contract is by the Law 
of Scotland obligatory on the people ; and, 
if so, whether he will introduce a 
measure providing absolute freedom of 
sale of the products of sea and land ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : There is, 
I am informed, no such contract between 
the crofters on South Uist and the 
proprietrix, as is referred to in the ques- 
tion. The proprietrix follows the prac- 
tice of previous proprietors by employing 
crofters to gather the weed which is 
made into kelp. Formerly this was 
source of profit to the landlord, but in 
1879 the price fell so low that the mianu- 
facture was discontinued. The want of 
this outlet for remunerative labour was 
so much felt by the erofters that a few 
years after 1879 the manufacture was 


resumed, and the whole proceeds, under 
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some small deductions for necessary 
expenses, have been expended in remu- 
nerating the crofters for their labour. 


INSPECTION OF SCOTCH SCHOOLS. 

' Mz. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the system of inspection and 


examination of endowed and middle-class’ 


schools by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment is now generally in force in 
Scotland, and whether the leaving certifi- 
cates granted in such examinations are 
recognised by academic and professional 
authorities; and if he can state the 
names of the authorities who accept 
these certificates in lieu of entrance 
examinations ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
system of inspection and examination of 
endowed and higher class schools by the 
Scotch Education Department is now 
generally in force in Scotland, and the 
leaving certificate, granted in connection 
therewith by the Scotch Education De- 
partment, is accepted in lieu of other 
examinations by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and St. Andrews; the Lords 
of Council and Session for the purposes 
of the Law Agents Act ; the War Office ; 
the General Medical Council; the 
College of Surgeons in Edinburgh ; the 
Pharmaceutical Society ; the Society of 
Solicitors before the Supreme Courts ; 
and other Public Bodies. 


DESTRUCTION OF A HINDOO TEMPLE. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has been 
called to the destruction of a Hindoo 
Temple at Durbhunga, under the Bengal 
Government, by direction of Mr. Beadon, 
the Chairman of the Durbhunga Munici- 
pality, on 8th January last, under 
circumstances which have caused some 
stir in Hindco. society ; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Beadon alleged, as his 
reason for ordering the demolition of the 
temple, that it was one for which the 
sanction of the Municipality was required, 
under Section 237 of Act 3 of the Bengal 
Council of 1884, and that such sanction 
had not been obtained; whether he is 
aware that, on the day before the demo- 
lition was commenced, four of the 
Municipal Commissioners had sent a 
requisition to the Vice Chairman that a 
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special meeting should be called to con- 
sider the matter, with the object of the 
requisite sanction being passed ; whether 
he is aware that the Vice Chairman, in 
direct contravention of Section 39 of the 
above-mentioned Act, which binds him 
to call a meeting, did not call the same as 
required, but proceeded at once with the 
demolition of the temple, employing 
Mahomedans for the purpose, supported 
by Government police with firearms, and 
arresting the Brahmin priests on the 
spot; and when he expects to be in 
possession of the decision of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal in regard to 
this matter ? 

“*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E): In the 
absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India I 
have to say that no information upon this 
subject has reached the Secretary of 
State. 


POSTAL RATES BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND INDIA. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to a letter, dated the 16th of 
April 1889, and sent by the Secretary of 
State for India in Council to the honour- 
able Member for Canterbury, which 
contains the following words :— 

“Viscount Cross would view with much 
satisfaction any reduction in the postal rates 
between England and India.”’ “Such a reduc- 
tion, if made, would be made mainly, though 
not exclusively, in the interests of Kngland, 
and of the English community in India ”’ ; 
and, whether he intends to take action 
so as to reduce the postal rates to India ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have seen in the 
Press the letter referred to by the hon. 
Member ; but I have not received any 
official communication from the India 
Office on the subject. 


INCOME TAX ON INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS. 


Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, N.E., Clithero) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether it is the fact that, under the 
provisions of the Act passed in 1855, 
surveyors of taxes are justified in re- 
fusing to allow a deduction from the 
payment of Income Tax in respect. of 
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insurance premiums which are paid at 
shorter periods than every three months ; 
and if, considering the number of per- 
sons in humble circumstances who effect 
their life insurances on the condition of 
weekly premiums, he will consider 
whether there is any good reason for 
maintaining this disability, and insisting 
on quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly pay- 
ments of premiums as a condition of 
their deduction from Income Tax? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnex, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Surveyors of Income 
Tax are justified by law in refusing 
deductions in respect of insurance 
premiums paid at shorter periods 
than every three months. It is 
doubtful whether persons in “humble 
circumstances” are affected by this re- 
striction at all, as the hon. Member will 
recollect that no Income Tax is paid on 
incomes under £150 perannum. I am 
informed, moreover, that it would be 
very difficult to check claims for allow- 
ances in respect of “ weekly premiums.” 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln, 
Spalding) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether Mr. Price’s line 
in Galway, where Mr. Barton acted as a 
Commissioner representing the Board of 
Works, under the Light Railways Act of 
1889, and Mr. Barton’s line in Donegal, 
where Mr. Price acted in a similar 
capacity, have been respectively approved 
by the Board of Works, in preference to 
other lines in the same districts, and 
large sums of money recommended for 
their construction; and what are the 
amounts so recommended ; whether he 
is aware that considerable dissatisfaction 
is felt in the locality at those decisions ; 
and whether the Treasury will withhold 
their sanction from fresh projects until 
they are inquired into by a Commission, 
which shall not include persons with a 
pecuniary interest in any of those 
schemes ? 

Tue SECRETARY ‘0 rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I an- 
swered this question to the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Dublin a few days ago. I 
am not aware of any local discontent 
with the decisions of the Board of 
Works, nor of any further contemplated 
schemes into which it will be necessary to 
inquire. 

Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth 
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WEST, KERRY LIGHT RAILWAY. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Board of Works have re- 
commended a large grant of money, and 
if so, how much, for the West Kerry 
Light Railway, under the Act of last 
Session ; whether an Order in Council, 
having the effect of an Act of Parliament, 
is now in force, sanctioning the construc- 
tion of this same Railway and the imposi- 
tion of a baronial guarantee of dividends 
on £112,000 of capital, the entire esti- 
mated cost, and what is the estimate 
now; whether a contract was entered 
into by the Company with a solvent con- 
tractor to carry out and complete the 
undertaking for the guaranteed capital, 
and whether this contract was cancelled 
on the passing of the Light Railways 
Act ; whether, under these circumstances, 
this line comes under the provisions of 
the Light Railways Act and the special 
circumstances of the case that demand 
State aid for such a Railway; and 
whether the Treasury have yet sanc- 
tioned the recommendation of the Board 
of.Works in this case, or whether they 
have any intention of doing so ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I understand that in 


1885 a presentment was made for a 


baronial guarantee of 4 per cent. on a. 


capital of £112,000 for a line between 
Killorglin and Valentia, somewhat similar 
to the line that has recently been in- 
quired into under the Light Railways 
Act, 1889, but the Order in Council 
authorising the line was not taken out 
till 1889. The cost of construction, &e., 
for the line contemplated in. 1885 was 
estimated by the promoters at £120,156, 
but by the Board of Works at £147,000. 
I have no knowledge of any contract 
having been made or cancelled for the 
completion of the undertaking for a sum 
of £112,000. As regards the proceed- 
ings under the Light Railways Act of last 
Session, I am informed that a line from 
Killorglin to Valentia was scheduled by 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council under 
that Act. A promotion company calling 
themselves the West Kerry Light Rail- 
way Company took the necessary steps 
under the Tramways Acts to have their 
scheme inquired into ; and the Board of 
Works, in obedience to statute, held an 
inquiry and reported on the proposals 
submitted to them. The cost of the line 
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is estimated by the Board at £155,000. 
The Treasury have come to no decision 
as regards the recommendation of the 
Board of Works. 


THE HERRING FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been drawn toa decision 
of the Lord Justice Clerk, presiding in 
the Justiciary Appeal Court, in the case 
of “ Lewis v. Renton,” as reported in the 
Scotsman of the 6th March ; and whether 
the effect of the decision of the learned 
Judge (as so reported) is to annul the 
proviso of the 6th section of the 
Herring Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1889, 
which provides that nothing therein 
contained shall affect the powers of the 
Fishery Board under the 4th section 
of the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 
1885 ; and, if so, whether he will draw 
the attention of the Secretary for Scot- 
land to the necessity of amending the 
Herring Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1889, 
so that it may not seem to affect the 
powers of punishment for offences against 
the Sea Fisheries Acts, and against bye- 
laws of the Fishery Board, conferred by 
the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1885? 


*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : My atten- 
tion has been called to the decision men- 
tioned by my hon. Friend. According to 
the construction adopted by the Court 
the combined effect of the Act of 1885 
and the Act of last year in the matter of 
penalties is that the penalties prescribed 
by the later Act are now alone in force, 
even in the case of offences under the 
earlier Act. There does not seem to be 
any reason to consider that the former 
penalties were heavier than is necessary 
to be effective ; and I hope that means 
may be found during the present Session 
to reinstate them in legislative force. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER: I shall ask leave, 
on Thursday, to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Scotch Fisheries Act of 1889. 


THE LEITH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith) : I 
heg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that, owing to the Leith Industrial 
School having become too small, a new 
school was erected for 60 girls at a cost 
of £5,000, the plans being approved by 
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the Government; whether there has 
been a recommendation to reduce the 
certificate of the old school from 150 to 
120, thus rendering nugatory the expen- 
diture of £5,000, and impeding the 
magistrates in the administration of the 
Industrial Schools Act, 1866; and 
whether the certificate of the old school 
for 150 will be renewed ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS : It is not correct to 
say that the school was ever certificated 
for 150 inmates, for which number there 
is no accommodation. ~The certificate 
was for 80 boys and 40 girls, though of 
late years this limit has not always been 
strictly observed. The new girls’ school 
was built mainly to put an end to the 
system of having boys and girls in the 
same building, and partly to increase the 
total accommodation. The certificate for 
this new school is for 60 girls, and that 
for the old school, henceforth to be ex- 
clusively used for boys, authorises the 
reception of 120 boys. The existing 
accommodation is not sufficient to admit 
of a larger number with due regard to 
the health of the inmates. 


DESTRUCTION OF CONTRABAND 
TOBACCO. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been 
called to the seizure, and subsequent 
destruction, of large quantities of contra- 
band tobacco and cigars; and whether 
any steps could be taken whereby all 
such tobacco so forfeited to the Crown 
might in future be distributed among 
the inmates of the Naval and Military 
Hospitals, instead of being absolutely 
wasted, as heretofore ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: Attention has been 
frequently called to the seizure and de- 
struction of contraband tobacco and 
cigars, and it was formerly the practice 
to sell them. But this practice was 
abandoned owing to representations that 
the smuggled tobacco thus sold displaced 
a corresponding amount entered for home 
consumption and injured the honest 
trader. A similar objection would apply 
to distributing seized tobacco to the 
inmates of the Naval and Military 
Hospitals. But I am bound to say it is 
a matter not entirely unworthy of con- 
sideration. 
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THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty how many of the fisher- 
men of the East Coast of Scotland are 
enrolled in the Royal Naval Reserve ; 
whether the naval officers retired in the 
prime of age are required to earn their 
retiring. annuities by service in the 
reserve; and how many such officers 
now serve in the reserve forces apart 
from the full-pay officers serving in the 
Coast Guard ? 

*Toe FIRST’ LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord .G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The number of fishermen so 
enrolled is 2,571. Pensions are given 
‘for past and not prospective service. All 
retired officers are liable to serve if called 
out by Her Majesty in the event of war 
or emergency. They, however, do not 
form part of the so-called Naval 
Reserve, nor is it advisable that they 
should. 

Si G. CAMPBELL: Are none of the 
naval officers in the Naval Reserve ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: No; the Naval 
Reserve is altogether composed of officers 
and men in the Mercantile Marine of 
fishermen. 


THE POSTAL UNION. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether, 
as the Australian Colonies are not in the 
Postal Union, ocean penny postage could 
be established to Australia without 
interfering with the Postal Union; 
whether, under the Postal Union regu- 
lations, any two Powers signing it may 
make a special arrangement concerning 
themselves only; whether there is a 
special clause in the said regulations 
which would enable England to establish 
ocean penny: postage with the United 
States, by and with the consent of the 
United States Government; and whether 
Great Britain could withdraw, if 
necessary, from the Postal Union by 
giving six months’ notice. 

*Mr. RAIKES: As the Australian 
Colonies are not in the Postal Union it 
would presumably be within the compe- 
tence of Her Majesty’s Government to 
establish a penny postage to Australia 
without interfering with the Postal 
Union. It is not likely that any Govern- 
ment in this country would take such a 
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step without due consideration of the 
wishes and interests of the Australian 
Colonies. Under the Postal Union 
regulations no two Powers, parties to the 
convention, could make special arrange- 
ments concerning themselves: only, at 
variance with the fundamental principles 
of the Union. The only latitude allowed 
is to neighbouring countries, which, 
within a radius of 30 kilometers, are per- 
mitted to come to mutual arrangements 
for the adoption of lower rates of postage. 
There is no special clause in the conven- 
tion which would enable this country to 
establish ocean penny postage with the 
United States with the consent of the 
United States Government. Great 
Britain could certainly withdraw. from 
the Postal Union by giving a notice of 
12 months, if Her Majesty’s Government 
thought it wise to incur the risk of 
cutting off its postal arrangements with 
the rest of the civilised world. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
it is the duty of the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies at Somerset House to 
exercise reasonable care and judgment, 
in order to prévent new companies be- 
ing registered with names so closely 
resembling those by which subsisting 
companies are already registered, as to 
be calculated to cause complication and 
confusion in the transaction of business, 
and,even to mislead the public as to the 
identity of the companies ; whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
a company designated the Alliance Trust 
Company, Limited, was registered on the 
21st April, 1888, that the Alliance Trust 
and Investment Company, Limited, 
and the Alliance Investment Company, 
Limited, were registered in 1889, and 
the Alliance Mortgage and Investment 
Company, Limited, in 1890; and whether 
he will call the attention of the Registrar 
to the similarity of these titles, with the 
view of preventing for the future the 
registration of companies with almost 
identical designations ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, Sir, by 
Section 20 of “The Companies’ Act, 
1862,” it is enacted that— 


“No company shall be registered under & 
name identical with that by which a subsisting 
company is already registered, or so nearly 
resembling the same as to be calculated to 
deceive.” 
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My attention has not been called to the 
companies mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber. The Registrar decides the matter, 
nnless he is in doubt or unless 
some appeal is made to the Board 
of Trade. In the cases to which the 
hon. Member refers the Registrar did 
not think that the names resembled each 
other so closely as to be calculated to 
deceive, the two most nearly alike, 
namely: the “ Alliance Trust,” and the 
“ Alliance Trust and Investment,” carried 
on business in London and in the North 
of Scotland respectively, and the Regis- 
trar thought that the introduction of the 
word Investment and the surrounding 
circumstanc:s were sufficient to prevent 
confusion. 


INCOME TAX ON LICENSED 
HOUSES. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington S.): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchquer what is the esti- 
mated difference, if any, made by the 
District Commissioners of Income Tax in 
the value of assessment for Schedule A 
between houses licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors and other houses 
similarly situated, but not so licensed ; 
and whether it is the fact that a house so 
licensed is taken into consideration by 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners in 
assessing values under any of the Death 
Duty Acts? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: From certain in- 
quiries made in typical cases in the 
Metropolis and other towns I find the 
difference is roughly estimated to amount 
to an increase of about 70 per cent. on 
licensed over unlicensed houses, but Iam 
unable to commit myself to these figures 
being general throughout the country. 
The answer to the second question is, 
Yes. The Succession Duty would follow 
the higher assessment under Schedule A 
in the case of a freehold property, and if 
it were leasehold property the saleable 
value would be increased for purposes of 
probate, and the goodwill would also be 
subject to Probate and Legacy Duties. 


THE LUNACY COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
has observed at pp. 106—7 of the 
Lunacy Commissioners’ last Report, that 
the number of single private patients 


registered in their office on Ist Jannary 
1889, is stated to be 442 ; can he say if 
this includes all the single patients known 
to the Commissioners ; and do the Com- 
missioners take any special steps to dis- 
cover the existence of unlicensed houses 
in which one or more persons alleged to 
be mentally affected are detained ; and, 
if not, will he consider the advisability of 
issuing some instructions on the subject ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am _ informed 
by the Lunacy Commissioners that 
the number of single patients mentioned. 
in the Report for 1889 included all 
the single patients at that date known 
to the Commissioners. The Commis- 
sioners have no power to visit a house 
suspected of containing a lunatic in 
illegal charge—.e., of whom charge is 
taken for payment. When they receive 
information which leads them to suppose 
that a person is being detained as a 
lunatic illegally, they cause inquiry to be 
made through the police, by means of an 
Order to visit issued by the Lord Chan- 
cellor or otherwise, and if evidence can 
be obtained establishing an infringement 
of the law they prosecute the offender. 
The Commissioners have also published 
in the medical and other journals 
cautions against breaches of the Lunacy 
Laws. 


EMIGRANTS. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether, in view 
of the large and increasing number of 
persons described in the monthly Emigra- 
tion Returns as proceeding to countries. 
“other than the United States, British 
North America, and Australasia,” it 
would be possible in these Returns to 
particularise the places to which such 
emigrants go, especially in the case of 
persons emigrating to our South African 
Colonies ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
giv’n directions that the information 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
shall in future be given in the monthly; 
Emigration Returns. 


THE WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING ACT. 
Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : I beg- 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can now 
state when the Report of the Royal 
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Sunday Closing (Wales) Act, 1881” will 
be issued ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: The Report of the 
Commission on Sunday Closing in Wales 
has been signed by the Chairman, and is 
sow being signed by the other Com- 
missioners, some of whom are in the 
country. It will be in the printers’ 
hands in about a week, and its issue may 
be expected shortly afterwards. 


THE LLANEDI NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.): I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that, in 
consequence of the unhealthy and 
dilapidated condition of the Llanedi 
National Schools, they have been re- 
peatedly condemned by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors; that the inhabitants con- 
vened a meeting in accordance with the 
requirements of the Act of 1870, and 
subsequently confirmed by a poll their 
desire for the formation of a School 
Board ; whether, on the 23rd of January 
last, the Education Department issued an 
Order for the formation of a School 
Board, but subsequently recalled it by a 
telegram, so that up to this date nothing 
has been done to comply with the wishes 
of the ratepayers ; what further steps the 
Department propose to take in this 
matter; and whether there are any 
precedents for its action in this case ? 

Toe VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The result of careful inquiry 
has been to show that there is no reason 
for any further delay, and the Order for 
the formation of a School Board for 
Llanedi has been issued accordingly. 
There are many precedents for the 
action of the Department in suspending 
it temporarily. 


THE ASSIZES RELIEF ACT. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the repeated observations 
of Mr. Justice Hawkins and other 
learned Judges, in their addresses to 
Grand Juries, on the great hardship to 
prisoners by the operation of “The As- 
sizes Relief Act, 1889,” in having to re- 
main in prison until the holding of the 
next Quarter Sessions, notwithstanding 
that an Assize is held in the interval; 

Mr. G. Osborne Morgan 
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whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made as to the number of prisoners 
whose trials have been thus delayed, and 
the length of such delay; and, should 
the result of the inquiry prove that such 
hardship exists, will he take steps to 
secure an amendment of the law in that 
respect # 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: My attention has 
been called to the observations made by 
Mr. Justice Hawkins. Ihave not been 
informed that other learned Judges have 
made similar criticisms on the principle 
of the Assizes Relief Act. I will col- 
lect information, as suggested, to 
ascertain what number of prisoners 
have had their trials delayed and the 
length of such delay ; should it appear 
that the advantages of this recent legis- 
lation are purchased at the cost of undue 
hardship to prisoners I will call the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor to the 
subject. It was a necessary result of the 
legislation of last year that there should 
be some delay. 


SEVERE PUNISHMENTS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
observations made at the Central Crim- 
inal Court on the 6th instant by the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, relative 
to a sentence of two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour imposed by Sir William 
Hardman at the Surrey Sessions, for the 
offence of passing fictitious cheques, that 
he “was sure that no Judge could have 
passed such a sentence,” and _ that 
two years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour was a punishment of “terrible 
severity ;” whether it is the fact that 
whilst this punishment of “terrible 
severity ” is rarely, if ever, given by the 
superior Judges, it is frequently imposed 
by Courts of Quarter Sessions ; in how 
many cases has this sentence been im- 
posed during the last five years at the 
old Surrey Sessions (now County of 
London, south side); and whether he 
will take any steps, by legislation or 
otherwise, to secure conformity by 
Courts of Quarter Sessions to the prac- 
tice of the superior Judges in this 
matter ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir, my 
attention has been called to the obser- 
vations referred to; but I do not find 
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that the Lord Chief Justice said he “‘was 
sure that no Judge could have passed 
such a sentence.” The judicial statistics 
do not discriminate between sentences 
passed at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, 
nor between sentences of two years and 
one year and upwards ; and I am not in 
possession of the necessary information 
to enable me to give an accurate reply to 
the second paragraph. I have no facts 
before me to justify the suggestion that 
the sentences of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions are more severe or vary more 
than those of superior Judges, and it is 
not the intention of the Government to 
propose legislation on the subject. Iam 
informed that out of more than 2,800 
prisoners tried at the Surrey Sessions, 
during the last five years, 33 have been 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, and of these, 10 were 
gross cases of indecent assault on chil- 
dren, boys, and women. 


SCOTCH CROFTER EMIGRANTS. 


Dr. M‘DON ALD (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been directed to a 
letter, published in the Scottish High- 
lander newspaper a fortnight ago, signed 
by four of the crofters sent out by the 
Government to Canada in the spring of 
last year ; if so, whether he can inform 
the House as to the truth of the follow- 
ing statements contained in the said 
letter, namely :— 

‘* We were left (after ianding) at Halifax for 
27 hours on one slice of bread and a smali bit 
of cheese, which told on the health of the 
women after sea sickness with suckling 
children. 

“Of every thing which Mr. MacNeil 
promised us before we left, not a single word 
was fulfilled. 

‘*Some of us were obliged to stop in cars for 
three weeks, some six and seven families in 
each during that time. 

“They (the Canadian officials) would tell us 
Mr. MacNeil had not the least authority from 
the Board to make snch promises. 

‘Families came to a very unhealthy state 
for the wait of accommodation” ; 


whether he will inquire into the truth 
of these and the other allegations in the 
said letter, as to the men being compelled 
to work for nothing till they protested 
and got 1:80 dollars a day, but most of 
them nothing, that half of the food given 
them was eaten up by vermin and 
destroyed by wind and rain, that all the 
money granted to them was now spent 
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and that they are on the verge of 
starvation, and that funds and clothing 
were collected for them at Winnipeg ; 
and whether he will take care that for 
the future any promises made to crofter 
emigrants are fulfilled ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: My 
attention has been directed to the letter 
referred to. I am informed that there 
was some unavoidable delay at Halifax ; 
but there is no reason to believe that 
there was any scarcity of food, as the 
agent who met the crofters was provided 
with funds for their support until their 
destination was reached. Printed par- 
ticulars of the emigration scheme were 
supplied to the crofters, and the Colonisa- 
tion Board are not aware of any promise 
made by Mr. MacNeil which has not 
been fulfilled. Assome of the emigrants 
were dissatisfied with the land allotted 
to them they lived in the cars until they 
had selected allotments for themselves. 
There was, unfortunately, an insufficient 
supply of car accommodation, and this, 
combined with the very long journey, 
may have to some extent temporarily 
affected the health of some of the 
crofters. The only work the emigrants 
were asked to undertake was moving the 
timber for their own houses and other 
small matters connected with the settle- 
ment; some refused to do this without 
payment, and money was advanced to 
them which was deducted from the 
grants. There is no reason to believe 
the allegations in the latter ; art of the 
question as to the food, and it is not the 
case that they are on the verge of 
starvation. It is the case that the 
original advance of £120 has been ex- 
pended, and I have already stated in the 
House that some extra clothing had been 
supplied to them from Winnipeg. As 
regards the last paragraph of the question, 
I have no information to lead me to 
believe that the promises made to these 
crofters have not been fulfilled. 


NAVAL ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that Monsieur 
Barbey, French Minister of Marine, 
replying to Admiral Vallon in the 
French Chamber, said that accidents 
in the French Navy are much fewer 
than in those of other countries, and 
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added, referring to the English Navy, 
that, in the last 36 months, there had 
been 39 accidents, which had cost the 
lives of 80 men killed without counting 
the wounded, and of several million of 
francs ; and whether this statement is 
correct ; and, if so, what steps are being 
taken to prevent in future so heavy a 
loss of life and public nioney ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The hon. 
Member has contrived in his ques- 
tion to thoroughly misunderstand the 
purport of the speech made by M. 
Barbey, the French Minister of 
Marine, on March 8. M. Barbey did 
not say that accidents in the French 
Navy were much fewer than in those of 
other countries, nor did he use any 
words capable of that meaning. His 
speech was made in reply to an attack 
upon French naval administration in 
consequence of the machinery of a 
French cruiser (recently commissioned 
for a distant station) having so broken 
down as to necessitate its recall and the 
substitution of another vessel in its 
place. After having fully explained the 
cause of the breakdown and the instruc- 
tions issued to prevent a repetition of 
similar accidents, he proceeded to point 
out the delicacy and complexity of the 
machinery on board modern war vessels, 
and how subject such machinery must 
be to accident, not only in the French 
Navy, but in other Navies. By way of 
illustration, he referred to the British 
Navy, and said that he had a list of 39 
accidents which had occurred during 38 
months (not 36 months, as stated in the 
question), and which cost 80 lives and 
entailed certain expenditure. As is self- 
evident from the context, the object of 
referring to our Navy was not to 
depreciate it, but to show that such 
accidents occurred even in the best 
regulated and managed-Navies. I cannot 
say if this list is correct unless I know 
what is the definition of an “ accident,” 
whether it refers to machinery alone or 
includes gun accidents, collisions, and the 
ordinary casualties of a hazardous pro- 
fession. I may, however, state, looking 
to the number of British ships per- 
manently in commission, to ‘the number 
temporarily engaged in the manoeuvres 
of the last three years, to the work and 
duties upon which they are employed, 
that the accidents (using that word in its 
broadest sense) which occur are small in 
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number and contrast most favourably 
with those of any other Navy. 


BLIND, DEAF, AND DUMB IN SCOT. 
’ LAND. 

Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL (Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Universities): I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether, in considera- 
tion of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on the subject, the Govern- 
ment propose to proceed this Session 
with legislation in regard to the educa- 
tion of the blind and the deaf and dumb 
in Scotland ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : The Re. 
port of the Royal Commission and other 
representations on the subject have been 
under the careful consideration of the 
Government, and they hope, if time per- 
mits, to introduce legislation dealing with 
the education of blind and deaf and dumb 
children in Scotland. 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT WRITERS, 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether so 
long ago as March, 1888, the Board of 
Customs recommended that certain 
writers engaged in the Statistical Depart- 
mentshould be promoted tothe Lower Divi- 
sion; and, having regard to his reply given 
on the 13th March, 1888. to the Member 
for South-West Bethnal Green, that “ the 
question how best to deal with them is 
now before the Treasury,” what is the 
explanation of the protracted delay which 
has occurred, and when will the Treasury 
arrive at a decision in the matter ! 

Mr. JACKSON ; I understand thatthe 
Board of Customs did not, in March, 
1888, recommend that any writers en- 
gaged in the Statistical Office of Customs 
should be promoted to the Lower Divi- 
sion. They did recommend some 
writers in other Departments for promo- 
tion. I understand that the writers in 
the Statistical Office, who are doing 
work a little better than that. generally 
done by writers, are being paid a special 
rate for the special work. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is it not the 
fact that the special rate of pay was 
represented as a mere temporary and 
provisional arrangement ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Not that I am 
aware of. 


THE FORTH FISHERMEN. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON : I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether he i 
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aware that great dissatisfaction prevails 
amongstthe Forth fishermen because of the 
insufficiency of the safeguards afforded 
to them by the fishery cruiser Vigilant 
within the protected waters ; that this 
vessel not only lies for many consecutive 
days in port, but is habitually there at 
night when she should be on the fishing 
grounds; that she has no_ practical 
fisherman on board who could indicate 
when the depredations of the trawlers 
can be watched, and is therefore on this 
account alone almost useless; and 
whether he will take steps to secure the 
efficient discharge of the duties for which 
the Vigilant was supplied ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The in- 
formation upon this subject has not come 
to hand. I must therefore ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the question. 


AFRICAN LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Mr. HOWORTH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, in view of the wide- 
spread feeling that the importation of 
spirits into Africa should be as much as 
possible curtailed and limited, he can 
inform the House what has been the 
policy of the Royal Niger Company on 
this question, and what has been the in- 
crease or diminution in the amount of 
spirits imported into the territories con- 
trolled by the Company since it was 
constituted ? 

*Srm J. FERGUSSON: The policy 
of the Niger Company has been to 
limit the spirit trade in the Lower 
Niger, and as far as possible to check 
altogether the importation of spirits into 
the Mussulman territories on the Central 
Niger and Benué. With this view a 
duty of 2s. a gallon has been imposed on 
imports into the river, which is doubled 
above the confluence of the Benué. As 
far as can be ascertained, the imports— 
which amounted in 1884 to 420,000 
gallons, and in 1886, when the Charter 
was granted,-to about 250,000 gallons, 
exclusive of trade in native canoes—have 
fallen steadily, till in 1889 they amounted 
to under 70,000 gallons. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the hon . Member for Penrith 
(Mr.J.W. Lowther) if he will explain the 
reason of the practice of the Charity Com- 


missioners never to entertain auy appli- ' 
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cations for a scheme from the trustees or 
governors of any Charity which is not 
an open application, leaving the Charity, 
its funds, and administration wholly at 
the: mercy of the Commissioners ; 
whether, in all new schemes, the Com- 
missioners make a practice of inserting 
clauses rendering all fresh appointments 
of trustees void until confirmed by them ; 
and whether the Commissioners are 
legally empowered, in framing new 
schemes, to confer upon themselves 
powers of appointing auditors, examiners, 
and other officers at the expense of the 
Charity without consulting the trustees 
or governors ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : It is conceived that the Com- 
missioners would not conform to the pro- 
visions of the Charitable Trusts Acts as 
to dealing with objections and sugges- 
tions made on the publication of draft 
schemes if the applications.are made ina 
restricted form. It has not been the 
practice in new schemes to insert clauses 
rendering all fresh appointments of trus- 
tees void until confirmed by the Com- 
missioners ; but in the case of co-optative 
trustees it has been the practice to do 
so where publicity of appointment is not 
likely to be otherwise secured. The 
Commissioners apprehend that they have 
power to insert in their schemes all 
powers and provisions that may be 
thought by them expedient for carrying 
the objects of the schemes into effect. 


THE EASTERN SOUDAN. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if the attention of the Government has 
been directed to the statement in the 
Daily Telegraph as to the great distress 
and starvation in the Eastern Soudan ; 
and if Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to take any action ;.and, if so, in 
what manner ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON : Her Majesty’s 
Government have been informed that 
great distress and destitution exist in 
the Eastern Soudan. With a view to 
the relief of the destitute in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suakin, a Committee has 
been formed, and many persons are daily 
fed. The Egyptian Government have 
contributed to the funds. The importa- 
tion of grain is now permitted through 
certain ports, and the unhappy condition 
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of the people has largely influenced this 
relaxation in spite of manifest military 
objections. 


Arrest, &c., for 


MAHOMMEDAN IMMIGRATION INTO 
TURKEY. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the attention of 
Her Majesty's Government has been 
called to the statement in the Times 
of Saturday, the 9th instant, that the 
Turkish Government was making prepa- 
rations to receive and settle in its terri- 
tories 40,000 Mahommedans, who were 
about to quit their homes in the Cau- 
casus; whether he can inform the House 
from what part of the Caucasus these 
intending emigrants come, and in what 
part of the Sultan’s dominions it is 
intended to place them; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government, bearing in 
mind the lamentable consequences which 
have followed the intrusion of Circassians 
in various parts of European and Asiatic 
Turkey, will represent to the Ottoman 
Government the impolicy of planting 
settlements of Mahommedan monntain- 
eers in districts inhabited by an agri- 
cultural Christian population ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : In reply to in- 
quiries which were addressed by tele- 
graph to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
the Porte, His Excellency reports that 
many thousand Mussulman inhabitants 
of the Caucasus, having some years ago 
been moved from the mountains to the 
plains, and being dissatisfied there ,have ap- 
plied tothe Turkish Government to permit 
them to establish themselves in Ottoman 
territory. Sir W. White states that the 
matter is under consideration, that the 
Porte is favourably disposed, but ar- 
rangements are not completed; that 
20,000 of the intending emigrants are 
males, and the Russian Government are 
said to be willing to let them go under 
certain conditions, but before they move 
localities will have to be selected by 
delegates probably in provinces of Adana 
and Konich. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no ground of objection to the migra- 
tion of a Mussulman community to Otto- 
man territory on conditions agreeable to 
the two Powers concerned, and to the 
community itself. 

*Mr. BRYCE: Have Her Majesty’s 
Government any objection to make a 
representation in order to prevent 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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troubles and disorders, which might 
eventually lead to insurrections and wart 

*Str J. FERGUSSON : The hon. Gentle- 
man will see that that question involves 
an hypothesis. I have no reason to sa 
that there will be any trouble of the 
kind. 

*Mr. BRYCE: I beg to give notice 
that I will take the first available oppor- 
tunity for calling attention tothe matter, 
which is one of great gravity. 
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ARREST AND HANDCUFFING FOR 
NON-PAYMENT OF COSTS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that, on Sunday, 2nd March, 
one Hoyle, a bailiff of the Wakefield 
County Court, assisted by other bailiffs, 
arrested Henry Ward on a commitment 
order for non-payment of 13s. 10d. costs, 
and handcuffed the said Henry Ward, 
and conveyed him thus handcuffed 
through the streets to Wakefield gaol ; 
and whether snch arresting and hand- 
cuffing is in accordance with law ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): In answer to 
the question of the hon. Member I have 
to state that the high bailiff of the Wake- 
field County Court informs me that on 
August 8, 1889, a warrant was issued 
for the arrest of Henry Ward for dis- 
obedience to an order made on a judg- 
ment summons for the payment of 14s. 
7d. debt and costs. On November 25a 
bailiff of the County Court arrested 
Ward, who asked to be allowed to fetch 
his coat, and, being permitted to do so, 
took the opportunity of escaping from 
custody. Search was made, but without 
success, until Sunday, March 2, 1890, 
when two bailiffs entered Ward’s house 
and told him they had come to re-arrest 
him. Ward threatened the bailiffs with 
violence, and attempted to seize a poker 
in the room. The bailiff warned him 
that if violence was attempted he would 
have to use handcuffs. Ward then 
assaulted the bailiff, who handcuffed him 
and took him to the police office, where 
he was temporarily detained in order to 
give his wife time to get the money, 80 
that it might not be necessary to lodge 
him in gaol. Upon the above facts the 
arrest was, in my opinion, in accordance 
with law, inasmuch as a person who has 
wrongfully escaped from the custody of 
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the law may be re-taken at any time, as 
well on a Sunday as on a week day. The 
bailiffs were also justified in handcuffing 
Ward, having regard to his previous 
escape and the violence he had shown. 
I should add that when, subsequently, 
the money not having been paid, it was 
necessary to remove the prisoner to gaol, 
the handcuffs were not used, as the 
prisoner no longer showed signs of 
violence. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government intend to 
bring in a Bill to carry into effect the 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
on Endowed Schools (1887)— 

“That the examination of Endowed Schools 
and inspection of the state of buildings and 


apparatus, and of the discipline and general 
working, are subjects of urgent importance,” 


a recommendation which he, speaking 
on behalf of the Government on 
27th April, 1888, stated it was their 
intention to carry out, “and _ that 
the system which prevailed in Scotland 
should be extended to England ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Surrn, Strand, Westminster) : 
A similar system was, so far as was 
applicable, extended to Wales by the 
legislation of last Session, and the Report 
of the Charity Commissioners for last 
year shows at length (pages 25-35) what 
has been done in the same direction in 
England. A Bill has now been prepared 
giving further effect to the same policy, 
and will be introduced as soon as the 
state of public business renders it possible 
to proceed with it. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL (Montgo- 
meryshire): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he is now able 
to name the day on which the Second 
Reading of the Tithes Bill will be taken ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not yet 
able to name the day. 

Mr. 8S. RENDEL: 
Easter ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, certainly. 


In further answer to Mr. G. O. Morgan 
and Mr. CampBELL-BaNNERMAN (Stirling), 


*Mr. W. H.SMITH said: The introduc- 


Will it be before 


tion of the Irish Land Bill will ‘precede | 
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the Second Reading of the Tithes Bill, 
and both will be taken before Easter. 


In answer to Mr. Picton (Leicester) 
and Mr. Du.twrn (Swansea), 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH said: If we are so 
fortunate as to get a Vote on Account 
without discussion the Bills may be on the 
Paper on Thursday ; and the Tithes Bill 
will be taken at an early hour. 


tCOMMITTEE ON COLONISATION. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
when the Committee on Colonisation 
will be re-appointed ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board will be in a 
position to put it on the Paper in the 
course of this week. 


FIARS PRICES. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkend- 
brightshire): I beg to ask the Lord Ad- 
vocate what isthe legal method of 
ascertaining the true value of grain 
in the Fiars Courts in Scotland ; whether 
by taking evidence of the average prices 
of grain purchased direct from the pro- 
ducer, or the average prices of grain 
purchased through the middleman ; and 
if the Government intend to propose 
any legislation this Session for amending 
the procedure of the Fiars Courts, and 
placing them on a more uniform and 
satisfactory basis ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
striking of Fiars prices is regulated by 
an Act of Sederunt passed in 1723. I 
have made inquiry in eight different 
counties in Scotland, and find that though 
the usual practice is only to take evi- 
dence of the prices paid to the producer, 
in some localities evidence is also taken 
of the prices paid to the middleman. I 
cannot hold out hope of any legislation 
this Session on this subject. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment when copies of the Employers 
Liability Bill are likely to be circulated ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not able to 
say precisely, but they will be in the 
hands of Members two days before I 
move the Second Reading. 
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AN ABSENT MEMBER. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I wish to ask whether the attention of 
the First Lord of the Treasury has been 
called to the injustice that has resulted 
to the electors of Aston Manor in conse- 
quence of the 18 months’ absence of 
the Member for that constituency? I 
also wish to know whether the Govern- 
ment has taken, or will take, steps to 
bring pressure to bear upon the hon. 
Member ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: My attention 
has been called to the subject by the 
question of the hon. Member himself. 
I regret the prolonged absence of any 
supporter of the Government. Such 
absence is not, however, unusual on 
either side of the House, and there are 
at present other Members who have been 
absent fora considerable time. I have 
reason to believe that the hon. Member 
for Aston Manor (Mr. Kynoch) will 
shortly return. The hon. Member for 
Rugby (Mr. Cobb) will then have an 
opportunity of imparting to the hon. 
Member for Aston his regret at his long 
absence. It is not my duty to interfere 


between a Member and his constituency, 


and I decline to interfere. 


H.M.S. CALLIOPE. 

Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I should like to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether any 
extra leave or indulgence will be given to 
the officers and crew of Her Majesty’s 
ship Calliope on her arrival home ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The hon. and 
gallant Member must be aware that it is 
not desirable that questions affecting 
naval discipline or seeking exceptional 
privileges for any particular ship should 
be put in this House to any representa- 
tive of the Admiralty. 


COMMONS. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
— to consider every Report made by the 
oard of Agriculture, certifying the expediency 
of any Provisional Order for the enclosure or 
regulation of a Common, and presented to the 
House during the last or present Sessions, 
before a Bill be brought in for the confirma- 

tion of such Order. 
Ordered, ‘That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power, in respect of 
‘each such Provisional Order, to inquire and 
Report to the House whether the same should 
be confirmed by Parliament ; and, ifso, whether 
with or without modification, and, in the event 
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of their being of opinion that the same should 
not be confirmed, except subject to modifica- 
tions, to report such modifications accordingly 
with a view to such Provisional Order being re- 
mitted to the Board of Agriculture. 

Ordered, ‘That the Committee do consist of 
Twelve Members, Seven to be nominated by 
the House, and Five by the Committee of 
Selection. 

Ordered, That Sir Walter Barttelot, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. Elton, Mr. Walter James, Mr, 
Story-Maskelyne, Mr. Richard Power, and Mr. 
Wroughton be Members of the said Com- 
mittee. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Akersa-Douglas.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to County 
Councils Association Expenses Bill, with 
Amendments. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act for the further Security of the 
persons of Her Majesty’s subjects from 
Personal Violence.” [Larceny Act, 1861, 
Amendment (Use of Firearms) Bill 
[Lords. ] 

And, also, a Bill, intituled “ An Act to 
consolidate certain of the, Enactments 
respecting Lunatics.” [Lunacy Consolida- 
tion Bill {Lords. ] 


LARCENY AOT, 1861, AMENDMENT 
(USE OF FIREARMS) BILL {LORDS.] 
Bill read the first time ; to be read a 


second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 190.] 


‘LUNACY CONSOLIDATION 
(LORDS.] 
Bill read the first time ; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 191.] 


BILL 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL 
[LORDS].—(No. 179.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


(4.28.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: This 
Bill differs materially in many respects 
from the Bill which the House was asked 
to pass last Session. No Victorian 
statute is included in the present 
measure, and there were many pre- 
Victorian Acts in last Session’s Bill which 
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no longer appear. Last year the House 
of Lords passed a bulky measure pro- 
posing to repeal a great number of 
ancient Statutes which we were asked to 
agree to practically on the assurance 
that all was right. We now find that 
the present measure materially differs 
from its predecessor, and the House, I 
think, has some reason to complain of 
being asked to pass a Bill like this with- 
out one word of warning. It is remark- 
able that the Statute Law Revision Com- 
mittee should have practically receded 
from their position in regard to the pre- 
Victorian Statutes. It will be somewhat 
startling to the historically-minded to 
find that one of the Acts which we were 
asked to repeal last year was Magna 
Charta. There is great confusion in this 
matter, especially as regards Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act and other Acts affecting news- 
papers. For example, an English news- 
paper is obliged to give the name of the 
publisher and place of publication. It 
requires great research and trouble to 
find out whether this and other enact- 
ments apply to Ireland as well as to 
England, and after all this labour one 


finds that this particular provision did 


not apply to Ireland. I would urge the 
necessity of the Committee's compiling 
an index of local and personal Acts. 

(4.30.) Mr. WARMINGTON (Mon- 
mouth, W.): I very much doubt the 
wisdom of giving the Local Government 
Board power such as this Bill will give 
them in the matter of Turnpike Trusts, 
namely, to say when they shall become 
inoperative or be altogether wound up. 
The Bill provides for the repeal of 
certain Acts in the 2nd schedule, but 
I Submit that such a power should be 
reserved to Parliament itself and not 
carried out by a Certificate issued by the 
Local Government Board. I do not think 
that such important matters as these 
should be delegated to the Statute Law 
Revision Committee. 

(4.32.) Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): With 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Longford, I think they 
have been directed to points which are 
well worthy the attention of the House. 
The reason that there are now two Bills 
dealing with the subject is because it is 
desired to facilitate the early publica- 
tion of another volume of the Revised 
Statutes ; and it is hoped that the first 
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Bill may be rapidly passed, it having 
been fully considered last year and con- 
taining no debatable matter. It only 
applies to Bills which it is absolutely 
necessary to repeal. I understand from 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury that if it is so desired 
this Bill shall go before a Committee 
upstairs. The second Bill will also go 
before the Select Committee, which will 
havethe assistance of experts inits delibe- 
rations. The suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Longford, which 
deals with the desirability of having an 
index to the Local and Personal Acts 
prepared, shall receive my attention. I 
was under the impression that there 
was an index down to a recent date ; but 
I have no doubt the hon. Member has 
inquired into the matter, and I will 
promise to draw the attention of the 
Statute Law Revision Committee to it. 
In reply to the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Monmouth, I think 
it is rather late in the day to complain 
of the delegation of this work by the 
House to a Committee. Neither do I 
think that his objection to the power 
proposed to be given to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to wind up certain Turnpike 
Trusts is well-founded. Many of these 
Trusts became practically obsolete 20 or 
30 years ago, and I think the matter can 
best be dealt with by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which will be in a position 
to make local inquiries and decide when 
the Trusis shall come to an end. 

(4.35.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope 
the Committee will consider the desira- 
bility of repealing certain Acts in Ire- 
land which have already been repealed 
in England. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I did not quite under 
stand the Attorney General to say that 
both Bills would be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: Yes. 

*(4.36.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 
desire to express my objection _to the 
practice of allowing any Body such 
as the Statute Law Revision Committee 
to deal with so important a matter as 
that of repealing Acts of Parliament, the 
effect of which may in some cases 
be to materially alter the general 
law. This is really the work | of 
Parliament, and should be undertaken 
by Parliament. No doubt, as a result 
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of the labours of the Statute Law 
Revision Committee, we shall get a 
cheap edition of the Statutes; but not 
even to gain that end ought we to run 
the risk of repealing legislation in this 
way. Upon the understanding that this 
Bill will go before a Select Committee and 
that its provisions will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the Committee, aided by 
experts and by the Law Officers of the 
Crown, I am willing to consent to the 
Second Reading. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


VESSELS OF WAR. 

*(4.40.) Mr. GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): In moving the Resolution which 
I have laid on the Table, I may say 
that I think the time has come when it 
is highly desirable that a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire 
how far the plans of the present ship- 
building programme are in harmony with 
the requirements of modern warfare or 
with the wants of the Empire. It is 
perfectly true that we have had at times 
Committees to inquire into and discuss 
these matters, but these Committees 
have invariably been Departmental 
Committees. So far back as the year 
1859 Lord Derby’s Government appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the altera- 
tions necessary consequent upon the ex- 
perience gained during the Crimean War, 
and also into the respective merits of 
sailing and steaming vessels. That 
Departmental Committee unfortunately 
recommended the conversion of 19 
ships of the line into screw vessels. We 
all know the result of that recommenda- 
tion. It was that the money was literally 
thrown into the sea. The Committee 
unfortunately neglected to take heed of 
the experience gained duringtheCrimean 
War, and they also neglected to notice 
what had been done by the French 
Government, which at that time had 
commenced to build four ironclad ships. 
Then followed a new departure in the 
building of ironclad vessels, and the 

Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Admiralty built the Warrior. Another 
Committee was appointed—and that 
also was a Departmental Committee 
—in the year 1867. Another Com- 
mittee,. too, was appointed by the 
Admiralty to inquire into and sit in 
judgment upon the acts of the first 
Committee. A number of private 
shipbuilding firms in the country were 
asked to send in designs for ironclad 
ships; but only one of the designs sent in 
met with even partial approval, that 
design having been sent in by Mr. 
Land, of Liverpool. In the long run, the 
Admiralty adopted none of thedesigns, but 
rejected them all, and, as a result of that 
proceeding, the Comptroller of the 
Admiralty made a record in the books 
of the Department to the effect that he 
thought the Admiralty had acted with 
partiality, and that, instead of rejecting 
the designs and tenders of the private 
firms, which had been invited to send 
them in, they ought to have nominated 
an impartial Committee for the purpose 
of deciding how far and in what respect 
those designs should be adopted. The 
next inquiry was conducted by a Royal 
Commission, the appointment of which 
was not the outcome of Admiralty 
wishes for such an inquiry, but arose 
from the terrible disaster caused by the 
capsizing of the Captain and the loss 
of many hundreds of lives. The outcry 
which arose throughout the country in 
consequence of that terrible disaster com- 
pelled the Admiralty and the Govern- 
ment of the day to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the designs 
upon which the Admiralty were then 
building ships of war for the defence of 
the Empire. But even this Commission 
in 1871 was limited in its scope. It was 
limited with regard to its inquiries ; it 
was directed to examine only as 
to the types of ship then being 
built and then on service in the Navy, 
but it was debarred from making inquiry 
into new types or designs of ships or new 
inventions. The first type of vessel as 
to which they inquired was of the 
Monarch class, which included the Sul- 
tan, the Achilles, and the Devastation. 
Then there was the ocean cruising class, 
including the Invincible, the Iron Duke, 
and the Vanguard. Another type of 
vessels was of the Inconstant and 
Alabama class, intended for the protec- 
tion of the commerce of the country ; and, 
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finally, there was the class of vessels in- 
tended for coast defence, which were of 
the Cyclops type. These, practically, 
were the only classes of vessels into which 
the Commission were allowed to in- 
quire. They were, as I have said before, 
debarred from making inquiries into all 
new types or designs, with regard to ships 
or with reference to floating batteries or 
torpedoes, or any other kind of new in- 
vention. What did the Commissioners 
report with regard to these several types 
of ship? I do not propose to trouble the 
House at any length, but I will state as 
briefly as I possibly can the gist of their 
Report. It was that while approving of 
one class of ship—the Devastation class— 
they condemned the whole of the other 
classes. With regard to ithe Monarch, 
they said that it represented both in men 
and money a larger proportion of the 
British Navy than it was desirable, 


_in their opinion, permanently to set 


up as a fighting machine. They 
also condemned the Invincible class. 
It is not necessary for me to quote their 
remarks as to that class, because we all 
remember that the first time two of the 
vessels came into collision in the Irish 
Channel, one of them, the Vanguard, 
sank immediately. One point they 
stated in regard to this type of vessel 
was, that it was too weak in structure ; 
that the strength of the lower structure 
ought to be increased ; and yet, although 
20 years have passed since that 
recommendation was made, none of these 
vessels have been improved in that 
respect ; and should they come into 
collision, or get grounded, the chances 
are that they will immediately founder. 
Then, again, the Inconstant or Alabama 
class was condemned because of want of 
speed and coal capacity, and also on the 
ground that the vessels were too big for 
the work for which they were required. 
I may add that the Jnconstant class is 
now represented by the protected and 
unprotected cruisers. The Royal Com- 
mission condemned in toto the vessels of 
the Cyclops class, which were intended 
for coast defence, in consequence of 
their want of speed. There was also a 
complaint against them as to the im- 
perfect arrangement of the watertight 
compartments ; and, further, it was found 
that they were weak in the lower 
structure, and when employed in shallow 
waters they would be apt to go aground, 
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so that it would be impossible to navigate 
them in such waters with anything like 
safety. I have read these extracts from 
the Report of the Royal Commission in 
1871, and now the question naturally 
arises: What is our position with regard 
to the ships and designs which are being 
prepared by the Admiralty at the present 
time for the defence of the Empire? For 
many years after 1871, notwithstanding 
the recommendations of this Royal Com 
mission, very little was done either by 
one Board of Admiralty or another to 
carry out those recommendations and to 
place the Navy ina proper condition. Up 
till about five or six years ago the only 
thing we used to hear from successive 
First Lord of the Admiralty was that so 
many tons of shipping had been produced 
during the year just concluded, and the 
First Lords for the time being would tell 
the House and the country that he had 
built so much more than his predecessor. 
In fact, there was a duel between the two 
sides as to the number of tons produced, 
and nothing whatever was said or done as 
to new designs of ships or guns. It was not 
until five or six years ago that, through 
the action of the Press, the rottenness of 
our Navy as compared with the Navy of 
France was exposed, and what was the 
consequence of that? It was that the 
Admiralty of the day immediately, with- 
out any objective plan, began to design and 
to buildshipsat haphazard, with the result 
that we now have a large number of 
battle ships and cruisers, as to 
the utility of which there is a consider- 
able divergence of opinion among experts. 
Is the administration of the Admiralty 
as to designs better now than it was five 
or six years ago, or than it was in 1871? 
I shall be told that the system of control 
at the Admiralty is better than it was. 
But you must judge of a Department by 
its fruits. What is it that the Admiralty 
have given us in ships during the last few 
years? I must call the attention of the 
hon. Members to the results with regard 
to the few designs which have been 
completed. The Jmpérieuse and the 
Warspite, with all their stores on board, 
were to have 18 inches of armour above 
the water-line. But in their construction 
430 tons more iron was used than was 
originally intended, and when the two 
vessels went to sea their armour was 
actually 18 inches below the water-line. 
The consequence was that these vessels, 
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instead of being armoured, were so far un- 
armoured, inasmuch as the armour was 
18 inches below the water-line. Two other 
vessels —the Ajax and the Agamemnon 
—were built to steam 14 or 15 knots; 
‘but, when they were completed, it was 
found that, unless they deviated from the 
direct “compass” course, they could not be 
propelled more than nine knots. I come 
now to the Colossus and the Colling- 
wood. We all know what occurred in 
the case of the Collingwood. In conse- 
quence of the defects which were found 
in her guns, she lay at Spithead for nine 
months as a monument of the failure of 
the Admiralty. Then, again, take the 
case of some cruisers of the Scout and 
Mersey class, which, after being brought 
from the private yards, were nearly all 
pulled to pieces. In consequence of the 
alterations which were required from 
the original designs, ships of the Mersey 
class cost nearly £50,000 for altera- 
tions. I consider that this condition of 
things is a disgrace to the Admiralty. I 
will pass from this to another point. I 
find that the condition of the Navy, 
with respect to guns, is scarcely credible. 
The great bulk of the ships in the Navy 
are still armed with the old muzzle- 
loading guns. There were 26 ships in 
the manceuvres last autumn which were 
still armed with the muzzle-loading 
guns. To have ships appearing on the 
Navy List as first and second-class ships 
armed with this gun is misleading not 
only Parliament, but the country also. 
I do urge that these guns should be re- 
placed with guns of a modern type. The 
latest illustration with regard to 
Admiralty administration is the Vic- 
toria. This vessel was commissioned 
eight or nine months ago with a 
great flourish of trumpets, but, owing 
to defects discovered in the large 
guns, the vessel has only just 
been sent, or just made ready, for sea. 
Several questions have been asked in 
this House with regard to the guns 
of the Victoria. If the reports with 
regard to the trials of the guns be 
correct, they amount to this—that the 
guns, when tested. at the full charge, 
“wobbled.” [Lord G. Hammton: What 
reports?] The reports in the Press. 
Those are the only reports which the 
House has to guide it in such matters. 
As to the Anson, it was reported at the 
Naval Manceuvres that the electric 
ur. Gourley 
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apparatus required for firing the large 
guns got out of order, and the conse- 
quence was that for some time the vessel 
lay upon the water as useless for fighting 
purposes as a log of wood. I was at 
Gibraltar at the beginning of January, 
and the Benbow was also there at that 
time. It is notorious that one of the 
guns of the Benbow was said to have 
the same defect as was found in the guns 
of the Victoria. The Trafalgar was 
tried the other day, and in the Times’ 
report it was stated that in firing one of 
the guns with a full charge right ahead, 
one of the beams, stanchion, and bow 
plates were damaged. This proves that 
the 7'’rafalgar has not been finished with 
that structural strength which is needed 
in a huge ship which fires large guns. 
I maintain that the huge ironclads 
which are still being provided by the 
Admiralty are an utter waste of money. 
Before the eight ships mentioned in the 
Naval Defence Bill were laid down, they ~ 
were condemned by such experts as 
Admiral Commerell and Lord Armstrong, 
Admiral Commerell said he had always 
been averse to these large vessels being 
built. It was like putting too many 
eggs in one basket, and smaller vessels 
would equally well serve our purpose. 
This is the opinion of one of our most 
able Admirals. Then Lord Armstrong 
speaking at the launch of a vessel of 
the cruiser class which had been built 
for the Italian Navy, said that at the 
steam trials it had obtained the highest 
speed ever obtained by any sea-going 
ship, and he had always held that that 
new class of ironclad would be more 
serviceable to the nation than armoured 
battleships such as were now being built. 
I think these opinions will satisfy the 
House that in laying down such vessels 
the Admiralty have made a grievous 
mistake. Indeed, the Department has 
beer. too much in the habit of providing 
ships of war without any, what I may 
call, objective grouping. The time has 
come when the House ought to have a 
Committee to supervise and ascertain 
what the Admiralty are really doing. We 
have learned one thing from the Naval 
Manceuvres, and it is that blockading an 
enemy’s ports and convoy are things of 
the past. How, then, do the Admiralty 
intend in future to protect the country 
against attacks in our different channels, 
against our commercial, naval, and 
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military ports around the coast? 
How do they intend to provide protection 
against stray cruisers which might creep 
around points for the purpose of attack- 
ing unprotected harbours? One part of 
the Admiralty policy is to blockade an 
enemy ; another part of their policy is to 
convoy ships in time of war. I hold, 
however, that they can do neither one 
nor the other, inasmuch as blockading is 
a thing of the past. Should it be in- 
tended to have naval manceuvres in thé 
autumn, I hope that all the dodging 
witnessed about Bantry Bay last year 
will be abandoned, and that more modern 
tactics in the game of war will be prac- 
tised. How do the Admiralty intend in 
their new programme to protect our 
channels, ports, trade routes, and colonies? 
One of the Admirals engaged in last 
year’s manceuvres reported that he 
had shelled the City of Newcastle from a 
distance of nine miles. We might just 
as well be told that Calais had been 
shelled from Dover. Believing as I do 
that the Admiralty in the matter of all 
these designs, both of ships and of guns, 
are going on without any objective point 
in view, and without system with regard 
to grouping, or any plan of campaign, I 
hope the House will grant the Select 
Committee I am asking for. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 


‘* A Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the designs under which Vessels of War 
are being built and equipped for the Navy,— 
(Mr Gourley,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*(5.15.) ApmiraL MAYNE (Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest) : I do not propose to 
occupy the time of the House at any 
length, but I should like to express my 
sincere hope that the House will not 
grant the Committee. Indeed, it would 
appear from the speech of the hon. 
Member that he really wants three 
Committees to inquire into the three 
matters he has brought before the House 
—the proper protection of our trade and 
commerce, the question of the guns, and 
the question of the design of our ships. 
Last year when a similar Committee was 
proposed by the hon, Member for Brad- 
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ford, I asked who were to form such a 
Committee—who are the Members of 
the Horse competent to judge whether 
the ironclad vessels proposed by the 
Admiralty are of the right kind or not. 
I repeat the question now. We have 
already had a Committee of Naval 
Officers altogether outside the Admiralty, 
combined with the Chief Constructor 
and other experts. And as to the 
opinions of the two distinguished men 
whom the hon. Member for Sunderland 
has quoted, I think it will be found 
that Admiral Commerell, although in 
favour of smaller ships, never proposed 
to put large guns into little cockle-boats 
which would bob up and down in the 
sea in such a way that no-steady aim 
could be taken with them. Then, with 
regard to the ship which Lord Armstrong 
built for the Italian Navy, it was not 
intended to put large guns in such 
a ship. She was not meant for a battle- 
ship at all. The hon. Member saysthatthis 
type of ship is rapidly becoming more 
popular. Undoubtedly it is, but neither 
Lord Armstrong nor anybody else has 
even suggested it could take the place of 
a battleship ; and so long as foreign 
nations have these ships, so long must 
we have them. The hon. Member has 
found fault with the limitations of Lord 
Dufferin’s Committee. As a matter of 
fact, he will find, if he reads the evidence 
and the Report carefully, that, although 
the scope of Committee was to a certain 
extent limited, they by no means limited 
themselves in their Report, but that they 
expressed very distinct views as to what 
should be the character of our battleship. 
One of the results of their recommenda- 
tions was the Jnflexible, which is, 
at the same time, one of the most 
costly and the least effective of 
our battleships. Indeed, it is not a 
matter for wonder that these gentlemen, 
able as they were, did get into some 
sort of confusion after having so many 
persons before them, each recommending 
the adoption of different kinds of vessels. 
It was enough to puzzle any one, and I 
believe any such Committee of this House 
as is proposed would be still less able to 
avoid confusion. Besides, the opinions of 
experts have changed, even since Lord 
Dufferin’s Committee sat, as to both 
the armour and the design of battleships. 
I believe the hon. Member for Cardiff, who 
is an expert in these matters, has 
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considerably changed his opinions as to 
the class of vessel which should be 
built. If we have arms of pre- 
cision we must get the steadiest pos- 
sible platform in order to secure the 
full advantage of these costly weapons. 
I am not going to follow the hon. 
Member into the question of the muzzle- 
loader and of the “wobbling” of the 
gun, for it seems tome that anybody who 
could describe the action of a gun in 
that way must have been himself some- 
what in the condition the word expressed. 
I am altogether unaware how the 
muzzle of a gun could “wobble,” in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. The 
history of the guns, however, is no new 
one, nor is it to be remedied in the 
way suggested by the hon. Gentleman. 
The facts have been published in every 
newspaper in the country for the last 
year or more. There is no concealment, 
and over and over again we have been 
told that the most strenuous efforts are 
being made to remedy what we all know 
has been a great fault, and to provide 
the guns more quickly. Nobody, of 
course, doubts that our battleships 
should be most carefully designed, and 
no persons could have half the interest 
in urging this which the officers and 
men have, who have to go afloat in them. 
I will again say that such a Com- 
mittee as is proposed could not pos- 
sibly do any good; the responsibility 
must rest with the Admiralty, who, of 
course, before deciding on any particular 
design consult experts and officers. 
*(5.25.) Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
ADMIRALTY (Lord Grorcze Hamirron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I think there are 
conclusive reasons why the House should 
not assent to this Motion. Three years 
ago the hon. Member for Sunderland 
made a similar Motion, and it was not 
then favourably received by the House. 
Last year we had a most exhaustive dis- 
cussion on the question, and the House 
then decided to place in the hands of the 
Admiralty the responsibility of carrying 
out the designs, the full details of which 
were laid before it. The designs which are 
being carried out at the present moment, 
in fact, have been more thoroughly 
discussed than the designs of any other 
ships ever built by the country. Last 
year I undertook before any battle- 
ships were built to appoint a number of 
naval officers to confer with the Lords of 
Admiral Mayne 
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the Admiralty as to the designs of our 
warships, and a practically unanimous 
opinion was come to on the matter. The 
hon. Member for Cardiff challenged the 
decisions arrived at, and there was a 
further examination before the Society 
of Naval Architects, with the result that 
the designs of the Admiralty were 
almost unanimously approved. Subse- 
quently a statutory obligation was placed 
on the Admiralty by Act of Parliament 
to complete the shipsordered. Contracts 
were then entered into, the ships were 
laid down, and they are now in course of 
construction. It would be absolutely 
impossible, therefore, in these circum- 
stances, to appoint such a Committee as 
that proposed. I will go further, and 
say that if we want to get satisfactory 
designs I do not think we shall ever get 
them from the Select Committee of the 
House. I should like to remind the 
House that last year, when I spoke on 
the question of the designs of our ships, 
I said, speaking on behalf of the Admi- 
ralty, that the Board would do their 
best to meet the general wishes expressed 
both by the Service and the House ; and 
in regard to all the matters particularly 
referred to, including higher freeboard, 
guns of greater elevation, more engine 
power, and other points, those wishes 
have been met. It is very easy to 
criticise the armament of the Navy ; but 
it is essential that those who do so should 
bring a little knowledge to bear on the 
subject. The hon. Member has found 
great fault with the Admiralty because a 
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large number of British ships are 
armed with muzzle-loaders; but our 
latest type of muzzle-loader is not 


inferior to the great majority of the 
breech-loading guns of foreign nations. 
It is not so easy to re-arm a ship as 
the hon. Member seems to believe. 
Such a work involves much more than 
the substitution of one gun for another, 
it necessitates the placing of new gun 
platforms, the re-arrangement of the 
magazines, and sometimes it requires 
almost the re-construction of the interior 
of a vessel. Some of our ironclads could 
not be re-armed at a less cost than 
£100,000. With regard to the 110-ton 
gun, a great many inaccurate and absurd 
statements have been made about it. If 
only the gun had an individuality, it 
could get an enormous amount of 
compensation in the Law Courts for the 
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damage done toits reputation. The hon. 
Member seems to think it wobbled at the 
muzzle whenever it was fired. Let me 
remind him that when these guns are 
officially tested they are fired, not merely 
with a full charge, but with a charge 25 
per cent. in excess of a full charge. 
During the pastyear these guns have been 
subjected to the most exhaustive trials, 
and no gun was ever more severely 
tested than the one intended for the 
Victoria, which has been sent back to 
the contractors in consequence of some 
defects it showed. It will probably sur- 
prise the hon. Member to know that, 
in the opinion of Sir B. Baker, pro- 
bably one of the foremost engineers of 
the day, who, in conjunction with Sir J. 
Fowler, designed the Forth Bridge, a gun 
of the length and weight of the 110-ton 
gun must,from its own weight,show some 
depression. The hon. Gentleman went on 
to speak of the Trafalgar; but, in 
reference to that vessel, it should be 
borne in mind that on all these turret 
ships of low freeboard it is anticipated 
that the whole of the deck will be shot 
away in action. Having given us his 
opinion of the ships of which he does not 
approve, the hon. Gentleman also gave 
his opinion of the ships of which he does 
approve, and in this category he men- 
tioned the Piemonte. For my part, I 
do not wish to detract in any way from 
the performances of that vessel. The 
Piemonte has certainly exhibited a speed 
never before attained by a ship of that 
size, and carries an enormous number 
of guns; but I do not think she 
wili be found to be a very comfort- 
able sea-going vessel; and it is certain 
that no vessel of her construction can 
carry a sufficient number of men to 
man all her guns and a sufficient quantity 
of ammunition to meet the demands 
which might be made upon her for any 
length of time. It may be that she 
would prove useful to the Italian Govern- 
ment for the purpose of making a rush 
out of port upon some hostile cruiser ; 
but, in my opinion,.she would be entirely 
unsuited to the purposes of the British 
Navy, in which ships are wanted that 
are able to keep at sea and fight their 
guns in all weathers. After having 
examined very carefully into this subject 
with the assistance of my professional 
advisers, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that vessels of that character would not 
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be suitable to the British Navy. I think 
I have now given sufficient reasons why 
the Committee should reject the proposal 
to refer the matter to a Select Committee, 
and I hope the majority of the House 
will accept the views I have stated. 
*(5.33.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): I merely rise to say that 
I cannot support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland to refer this 
question relating to our ships to a Select 
Committee. I do not believe that this 
House could form a Committee that 
would carry sufficient authority or 
weight with the country generally 
on so difficult a subject. I have my- 
self long been of opinion that it 
would be desirable to appoint a Royal 
Commission, composed of the highest 
scientific and professional knowledge out- 
side this House, with a view of con- 
sidering the designs of ships of a larger 
class ; in 1887 I made a proposal of that 
kind to the House. The noble Lord on 
that occasion said he did not propose to 
lay down any more ironclads of the larger 
type. But only two years had elapsed 
when last year the noble Lord made a 
great change in his policy and proposed 
to lay down eight battleships of the 
largest kind. If at that time my 
hon. Friend behind me had proposed 
that we should appoint a Royal 
Commission, such as I have sug- 
gested, I should have been ready 
to have given him my support ; but this 
House has, after full consideration and 
discussion, agreed to adopt the proposals 
made by the present Board of Admiralty, 
and I believe that those eight vessels have 
already been laid down and advanced to 
a certain stage; I think, therefore, it 
would be useless for us at the present 
moment toask the House even to appoint 
a Royal Commission. Much, therefore, 
as I regret the loss of an opportunity of 
appointing such a Commission, I think 
it would be useless at this moment to 
make the proposal. Should it, however, be 
intended to add any number of ironclads 
of the largest type to our fleet, I should 
be inclined to ask this House to consider 
whether it would not be advisable to 
appoint a Royal Commission. . Looking 
back to the Royal Commission of 1871, 
presided over by Lord Dufferin, I have 
always considered that was a body of a 
very important character, and that it 
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has told us that he has taken the advice 
of some 8 or 10 of the best professional 
advisers, and I am sorry he did not also 
call in some of the best scientific anthori- 
ties, such, for instance, as Sir William 
Armstrong and other eminent men of 
that character. With regard to our 
Navai officers, I do not think that any 
advance which has been made in naval 
‘construction is attributable to them so 
much as to the scientific men of the day 
in and outside the Admiralty. I therefore 
think it would have been better if the 
noble Lord had taken into consultation 
some of those eminent scientists in addi- 
tion te the professional advice he has 
sought. However, the thing is now 
lone. The vessels have been com- 
menced, and are somewhat advanced, and 
any fresh Commission or further advice 
on the subject would be useless. Under 
these circumstances, I hope my hon. 
Friend will not put the House to the 
trouble of a Division, but will content 
himself with the speech he has made, 
and the speech of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that has dealt with a number 
of interesting topics. 

*Mz. GOURLEY : I beg leave to with- 
<draw my Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUNDS. 
*(5.35.) Sm J. PULESTON (Devon- 
port): As I find it would not be in order 
for me to move the Motion I have placed 
upon the Paper, namely— 

“‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 

inquire into the subject of the Greenwich 
‘Hospital Funds and the payment of Greenwich 
pensions.”’ 
4 will merely ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the Government are 
prepared to put the charges now made 
upon Greenwich Hospital Funds for 
‘Seamen’s Reserved Pensions upon the 
‘Consolidated Fund? I hope the noble 
Lord will be able to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question. 

*(5.36.) Lorp G. HAMILTON: I can 
~only speak again with permission of the 
House. This is rather an involved and 
complicated question. There has been a 
-difference of opinion between the Trea- 
-sury and the Admiralty for years as to 
whether certain charges should or should 
mot be paid out of the funds of the 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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Greenwich Hospital; the Treasury taking 
one view and the Admiralty another. 
We have to meet certain obligations and 
to make certain pensions to which certain 
pensioners are entitled, and to do this 
these are the only funds at our dis- 
posal ; but I have been in communication 
with my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon the subject, 
and | think it will perhaps be better if 
the right hon. Gentleman will briefly 
state his view of the question. 


*(5.37.) Tae CHANCELLOR ov tar 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The matter 
is one which involves somewhat ancient 
history, because it goes back as far as the 
year 1876. At that time the Treasury 
informed the Admiralty that they must 
still place those pensions on the Green- 
wich Funds. They said they could see 
no reason for the transfer of those 
pensions to the Consolidated Fund so 
long as the Greenwich Hospital funds 
were not insufficient to meet the charge. 
I have examined into the funds of the 
Hospital to see how far they are sufii- 
cient to meet those charges ; but through 
the reduction in the interest in Consols, 
and other matters, I see that the balance 
of income over expenditure is now ex- 
tremely small. If it should appear, as I 
think it possible, in looking into the 
matter, that the charges on the Fund are 
such as almost to exceed the income, 
looking at the liabilities which may be 
placed upon them, in that case the 
Treasury would consent to transfer some 
of the pensions, namely, those payable 
to men between 50 and 55 to the Naval 
Fund, and so far to relieve the Hospital 
from that charge. 


Question put, and agreed to: 


SUPPLY—NAVY SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES, 1889-90, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1, £350,000, Supplementary, Naval 
Armaments. 

*(5.48.) Mr. ROBERT W. DUFF 
(Banffshire): I wish to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty what course he 
intends to pursue—whether we are to 
have a discussion on Vote 1, and a 
discussion on the Supplementary Esti- 
mates ? 
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Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I think it 
would be for the convenience of the 
Committee if we had a general discussion 
on Vote 1. I thought it would be more 
convenient if the Supplementary Esti- 
mates were discussed as usual. 

*Mr. DUFF: A discussion of the 
Supplementary Estimates will not be 
precluded ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : No. 

(5.49.) Mr. HANBURY (Preston): 
Sir, I have one or two general remarks 
to make on this Estimate, which it: is 
very clear was made by the Admi- 
ralty at the last moment. We have the 
statement issued by the First Lord in 
regard to the Estimates for the coming 
year, and it is clear that at that time the 
Department’ had no idea whatever that 
this specific Estimate would have to be 
presented. He begins his statement by 
saying that the expenditure for the 
coming year would exceed the Estimate 
for last year by £110,000. Well, if he 
knew at that time that a £350,000 Supple- 
mentary Estimate was to be asked for, 
clearly that was not accurate. Therefore, 
it is clear that it came to the knowledge 
even of the First Lord so late as the first 
week in March, that this extra amount 
would have to be asked for this Ord- 
nance Vote. That points to one or two 
conclusions in my mind. In the first 
place it shows pretty clearly that the 
way in which the Admiralty give these 
orders to the Ordnance factories is not 
very satisfactory. It shows that the 
Admiralty does not at the beginning of 
the year make a definite statement of 
what guns it requires. It trusts merely 
to chance, and takes what the War 


Office, which has control of this Vote, 


may give it. Only at the last moment 
is it found that the War Office is able to 
find guns and ammunition to the extent 
of £350,000 more than anticipated. 
That is not a satisfactory way of doing 
business as between the Admiralty 
and the War Office. Another thing is 
this—and it is what ought to be com- 
plained of—it shows that the Admiralty 
knows nothing of how its guns are to 
be supplied ; it simply has to take from 
time to time what the War Office may 
give it. It is a point to which the 
Treasury have called attention, andI did 
hope that by this time, at any rate, they 
would have got things on a more satis- 
factory footing. There has been a very 
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curious correspondence between the 
Admiralty and the Treasury ; and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, writing on 
the 18th May, 1889, said there was 
great distrust of the figures respecting 
the expenditure by the War Office, of 
which no account yet ‘been received. 
Have they had any account now of 
this money for which they are asking 
the Supplementary Estimate ? They 
are asking for this extra money in March, 
1890 ; and yet last year, even in May, 
they did not know what had been the 
expenditure by the War Office, or how it 
was to be accounted for, up till March of 
the preceding year. The Treasury says 
the Admiralty ought to insist on having 
every information from the War Office, 
month after month, week after week, of 
how the Navy is being supplied by the 
Ordnance factories. The Treasury says 
the Ordnance factories stand in the same 
relation to the Admiralty as ordinary 
contractors, and there should be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the requisite informa- 
tion as to the progress of the work being 
done. The Admiralty ought to treat the 
War Office and the Ordnance factories 
exactly as it would any private con- 
tractor, and ascertain exactly whether its 
orders are being supplied or are not. 
The wording of the Supplementary. Esti- 
mate is rather peculiar. Itsays the War 
Office “expects” that during the year 
they will exceed the Estimate. When is 
it expected? Only three weeks before 
the end of the year. Surely the War 
Office ought to be able to say exactly 
bow much they can supply the Admiralty. 
Although it only “expects” to exceed 
the Estimates, yet the amount of’ the 
Supplementary Estimate, £350,000, is 
almost a fourth of the original Estimate. 
Itis a very loose way of doing business, 
and we have some right to ask how the 
War Office and the Admiralty really do 
carry on the public business. Again, are 
the Admiralty satisfied that they are 
going to get value for this £350,000 
during the current year? We do not 
think they got it last year. These March 
payments are always very suspicious, and 
they always are larger than the payments 
for the preceding quarters of the year. A 
great deal morework isturnedoutthat more 
money may be claimed in the last quarter 
than in the three previous quarters. Last 
year, for instance, the charge for work 
done in the first three quarters was 
2P 2 
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£213,000 ; and during the last quarter 
it was £103,000. What is the Admi- 
ralty actually to receive in return for 
this £350,000? What guarantee is 
there that this ordnance will actually 
be supplied during the current financial 
year? I have some doubts whether this 
is not really to meet another difficulty. 
The Ordnance Factories’ Vote is entirely 
distinct, I understand, from the Army 
Estimates. Inasmuch as the Ordnance 
Factory Vote has not been proposed, 
they have, of course, to get money to 
carry on the Ordnance Factories. I am 
afraid that this £350,000 is not actually 
being taken to pay for matériel supplied 
to the Admiralty, but that it is, practi- 
cally, a sort of Vote on Account to carry 
on the Ordnance Factories during a por- 
tion of the coming year. If that be 
so, we ought to have it told 
us very distinctly. Iam sure that just 
as confusion arose in the past so it will 
arise in the future if the Admiralty and 
the War Office are allowed to muddle up 
their accounts in this way. I should 
like to have an explanation of the very 
large increase under the heading ‘“ Small 
Arms and Miscellaneous.” I find that 
the Supplementary Vote is almost as 
large as the original Vote. I should 
like a little more information on that 
point. Another question I wish to ask 
is whether out of the special fund set 
aside for ordnance, the contractors, 
have supplied sufficient guns and maté- 
viel for the amount taken out of the 
fund? I want toknow whether it is the 
fact that the special fund is being starved 
in order that this additional amount may 
be found. I have no further remarks 
to make upon this point. I am simply 
trying to get these accounts between the 
War Office and the Admiralty placed on 
a more business-like footing than they 
occupy at present, and in trying to do 
that I am sure I have the support of the 
Treasury. 

*(5.59.) Lorp G. HAMILTON: Sir, 
my hon. Friend is quite right in calling 
attention to the large amount of the 
Supplementary Estimate, and in asking 
for additional information. When we 
took over the Vote for nayal ordnance 
from the War Office two years ago we 
were informed that at the com- 
mencement of the financial year 
we would be responsible for all. the 
liabilities as to naval ordnance. 

Mr. Hanbury 
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We had to commence with half a million 
of liabilities more than we anticipated. I 
watched the expenditure closely, feeling 
it to be of primary importance that the 
ships should not be kept waiting for 
guns orammunition. Little by little, as 
the year went on, the prospect of requir- 
ing a Supplementary Estimate dimin- 
ished until ultimately there was an actual 
surrender of £100,000. So that, in 
addition to the half million of liabilities 
we had taken over from the preceding 
year, we had another liability of 
£100,000, on account of the surrender 
in a subsequent year. In framing my 
Estimate, I had great difficulties to face. 
Some of the contractors have only 
recently increased their plant, and can- 
not say how it will work, consequently 
they are unable to give anythtng like a 
reliable forecast as to the amount of their 
output. And in the second place, their 
business is peculiarly liable to strikes. 
There have been during the past 
two years a number of _ strikes. 
We have a large order with the Maxim 
Nordenfelt Company, but owing to the 
difficulties they have had with their 
workmen, they are very much behind 
hand with the contract. We have not all 
the information to hand with regard to 
these matters that we could desire, but 
there has been a marked improvement 
this year over last year, and I hope that 
after further consultation with the War 
Office, and, if necessary, by the appointr 
ment of a Committee to go into these 
questions, we shall get upon a more 
satisfactory footing. The nation in one 
sense is better off, owing to the arrange- 
ments which have been made, because 
we have saved the interest on the 
£600,000 to which I have. referred, 
and are only now called upon to 
pay for ordnance, which, if the 
contractors had only been up to time, we 
should have had to pay for some months 
ago. The hon. Member (Mr. Hanbury) 
asked if we should get value for our 
money this year. Well, we only pay 
on receiving certificates that’ the goods 
have been passed, and we are informed 
that there is no doubt whatever that the 
contractors will earn the whole of the 
£350,000 before the close of the present 
financial year. I have shown that this 
large Supplementary Estimate is caused 
by the surrender of two years’ back, and 
if the Committee will consider that the 
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two Departments had to undertake a 
large, difficult, and complicated business 
it will admit that we have succeeded 
better than could have been anticipated ; 
and though we shall have to face 
difficulties from time to time until 
the contractors have mastered the 
processes of manufacture, I am sure 
we have broken the backbone of our 
difficulties. I believe that in the future 
we shall have reliable information, and 
shall not be obliged to ask the House 
for a large Supplementary Estimate. 
(6.8.) Mr. HANBURY: The noble 


“Lord has spoken a great deal about 


contractors, but they were not so mych 
in my mind’s eye as the Orduance 
Factory itself. We want to have a 
check upon the officials there. We want 
to know distinctly what check the 
Admiralty has on the work of the 
Ordnance Factory, so as to know that 
it is being done—and done up to date. 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Last year a 
spevial Naval officer was appointed to 
inspect, on behalf of the Admiralty, the 
materials supplied by the Ordnance 
Department. In that way, independ- 
ently of the information the War Office 
gives, we have reliable information of 
everything the Ordnance Factory has in 
hand. 
- (6.10.) Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.): With regard to 
the question just put—as to our getting 
full value for the money laid out—I wish 
to say that I have been reading the 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, and I find it there stated that a 
large claim was made by the War Office 
for guns and warlike stores, and was not 
supported by any certificate from the 
Commissary Genera]. Possibly achange 
may have been made in the method of 
arranging thes? things since the accounts 
were presented, but the Comptroller and 
Auditor General certainly draws atten- 
tion here to the fact that payment should 
be made on production of certificate. 
A letter was addressed by him to the 
Admiralty on the 19th December, 1889, 
but uo reply was received. 

Tae SECRETARY 10 tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): The course of practice between 
the War Office and the Admiralty in 
reference to payments for work done by 
the War Office for the Admiralty is that 
the Admiralty are satisfied with a cer- 
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tificate that the work has been done, 
and it is not the province or the duty of 
the Admiralty to examine the books of 
the War Office. That is,done by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General in due 
course. We have no option but to take 
the certificate from those responsible 
that they have received the goods or 
expended the money on account of the 
Admiralty. 

Sm W. PLOWDEN: Perhaps I have 
not made myself sufficiently clear. I can 
understand that these certificates are 
required ; but in the case I have referred 
to, the statement of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General is that no certificate 
was given. : 

Mr. HANBURY: When the hon. 
Gentleman talks about the War Office 
being a responsible Department, and its 
word being taken without a certificate, is 
it to be understood. that that is to be the 


_|detinite policy in the future? The 


Treasury have laid it down as their 
opinion that the War Office and the 
Ordnance Department should be treated 
like private contractors, and should have 
their accounts scrutinised as carefully. 
Is the Admiralty in its dealings with the 
War Office going to treat the War Office 
as a privileged Department, whose 
accounts are not to be looked into as 
thoroughly as those of private contractors? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: We pay on 
certificates which are given by officers 
of the War Office as in the case of other 
contractors. We require to see the 
certificates relating to work in the 
Ordnance Factory as we do certificates 
from other contractors. That seems to 
me the only possible course to take. As 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Forwood) has 
pointed out we do not inspect or audit 
the accounts. Thatis done by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General. 

*(6.15.) Mr. CAMPBELL BANNER.- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): Are the War 
Office certificates given by the officers 
of the Ordnance Department, or by the 
Inspector's Department in the War 
Office ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannopz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): By those who pass the 
goods. 

*Mr. DUFF: I have not heard an 
answer given to the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, who has referred to a 
case where money was paid for guns 
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without: a certificate. It will be found 
on page 168 of the Appropriation 
Account, £10,000 was paid before the 
contract was entered into. That seems 
to me a bad principle, and it is one 
which the Public Accounts’ Committee 
has frequently reported against. Accord- 
ing to the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, no one seems to know 
what has become of this £10,000. It is 
in dispute between Messrs. Armstrongand 
the Admiralty at the present moment, I 
believe. We ought to have some under- 
standing from the War Office or the 
Admiralty that before money is advanced 
in this way the contract shall be signed, 
and that money will not’be advanced ex- 
cept on the certificate of a responsible 
officer. 

Mr. FORWOOD : There are special cir- 
cumstances connected with this £10,000 
which I think I can explain to the 
satisfaction of hon. Members. An 
arrangement was entered into with 
Messrs. Armstrong to construct certain 
4‘7 guns. At the time the arrangement 
was made the 4:7 guns were a new 
weapon just introduced into the service, 
and the precise form it would take before 
it was completed could not be determined 
at the time. It could only be determined 
by experience, and, therefore, the final 
specification was not drawn up at the 
time. Meanwhile, Messrs. Armstrong 
were entitled to advances when they had 
in their works steel or material equal to 
a larger amount than the amount ad- 
vanced, The £10,000 was advanced on 
account of material in the hands of 
Messrs. Armstrong. 


Vote agreed to. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1890-91. 
2. 68,800 men and boys. 


(6.22.) Commanper BETHELL (York, 
E. R., Holderness): On this Vote it will 
be in order to raise a general discussion 
on the Navy. I have received a large num- 
ber of letters respecting the operations of 
last year, and some of my correspondents 
tell me that during those operations the 
newer vessels showed grave signs of 
weakness in construction. I am afraid 
that in some of these ships the tendency 
to lighten the hull has been carried too 
far: My noble Friend will see that a 
grave error has been committed if iron- 
clads' have been built so lightly that 

Mr. Duff 
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they are unable to use their full power. 
I am glad to see the Admiralty have 
recognised that it is a very essential 
matter to have large boilers, and boilers 
of very considerable weight. With re. 
gard to trials of speed, the noble Lord 
has very properly decided that he will 
have trials at sea extending over a con- 
siderable period. It is quite manifest 
that unless you have these extended 
trials you cannot have satisfactory in- 
formation about your ships. At the 
same time, it is essential that the 
measured mile trials should be continued, 
because by that means alone can you 
obtain a common denominator by which 
to compare all the ships. One cannot 
help observing that the noble Lord is 
not able to. say for certain whether the 
amount of money voted last year will be 
sufficient to meet all the charges in con- 
nection with the additions to the fleet. 
Of course, one can’ understand the diffi- 
culties there are in estimating how much 
money will be required, but I think too 
small a value has been attached to the 
probable cost of materials if the large 
sums voted turn out to be, after all, 
insufficient for the purpose intended. 
Something will, no doubt, be said about 
the big guns. I have, year after year, 
pointed out that none of these big guns 
have ever yet been truly tested, and the 
noble Lord and his officers do not know 
what is the duration of the life of these 
large guns under the conditions of rapid 
firing. When a gun is fired as rapidly 
as possible time after time a great 
amount of heat is developed and the 
condition of the metal is altered. There 
is a theory on the subject, no doubt, but 
that theory is based on a very old experi- 
ment made with guns of completely 
different construction and of completely 
different metal. I am very strongly of 
opinion that we ought to test the dura- 
tion of the life of one of our big guns. 
Let us know, once for all, whether these 
enormous weapons can be trusted to fire 
a good many consecutive rounds without 
playing false to those who use them. 
My noble Friend has always urged that 
the cost would be too great. But is it 
not worth while considering whether we 
might not advantageously risk something 
in connection ‘with one of these guns in 
order to get valuable information with 
regard to the lines to be followed in 
making guns in the future. I would 
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urgé those who are interested in the 
subject to support me in this protest 
against the construction of enormous 
guns, as to the value of which under the 
conditions of actual warfare we know 
nothing, and can know nothing until 
these experiments are undertaken. I 
notice that my noble Friend is very fond 
of introducing little theories into his 
statements. He very justly remarks in 
connection with these great. guns, that 
we do not really know very much about 
their destructive effect. He tells us itis 
generally assumed that the destructive 
effect of shells varies as the squares 
multiply. What he means is, that 20 
tons of powder will have 400 times the 
destructive effect of one ton. Well, 
everybody knows that there are really 
no means of estimating what is the 
destructive effect of great shells, and, I 
am certain, there is no ratio which can 
be established as satisfactory. I would 
like to make now an observation or two 
wpon torpedoes. Very little information 
is given in the noble Lord’s statement 
about torpedoes. 1 am one of those who 
have always had great faith in the future 
of torpedoes, and I would like my noble 
Friend, if he speaks later on, to tell us 
what advance has been made in torpedo 
manufacture, what is their speed and 
their range, for example—what altera- 
tion has been made in the charge they 
carry? I believe in torpedoes, for the 
reason that they seem to me to be the 
answer that science has given to the 
ever expressed wish to be found right 
through history, that some means should 
be found of wounding our adversary 
below the water. I believe the tor- 
pedo is a weapon that must be im- 
proved, and become more dangerous as 
years go by. We haveall heard of certain 
submarine guns. Whether they will 
ultimately be a success it is impossible 
to say ; but I think we ought to spend 
some money in experiments in improving 
torpedoes. I have said before I do not 
believe that a torpedo school is a place 
where we got much invention: invention 
comes from other quarters; and I am 
desirous of seeing invention in sub- 
marine guns or torpedoes cherished and 
nursed by a wise system oféxpenditure. 
I very much regret the tendency there 
has been, both in the Admiralty and in 


the House, and in the Press, to substitute. 


guns of a very large calibre for those of 
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a moderate calibre, and, on the other hand, 
to attach too little importance to the 
most effective weapon—the torpedo. 
I pass from matters connected with ships. 
and guns to what is kriown by the hybrid 
word of personnel. Why my noble 
Friend has departed from the use of the 
good old Saxon word for the word 
personnel, which is certainly not Saxon, 
but asort of bastard French, I do not 
know. One would suppose from the: 
noble Lord’s Memorandum that there are- 
no blots in the manning of the 
Fleet to be removed. Speaking from 
many years experience, I assure the- 
First Lord that the great blot in the 
manning of the Fleet is, that while we 
educate boys forthe Service there comes. 
a period when the country loses a. 
large percentage of the boys it has. 
educated. This is owing to the want 
of proper overlooking and proper dis- 
cipline. From 18 to 24 years of age- 
young fellows whose discipline is relaxed 
are rather inclined to go wrong. In the- 
boys up to 18 the country have some 
very valuable stuff; but at that age a 
great part of the discipline is removed, 
and numbers of the boys go rapidly to- 
the bad, and become valueless in the 
Service. Iam sure they might be im- 
proved if a little consideration were 
given to the subject. We might easily 
exercise stronger and better discipline- 
on the youths when they are emanci- 
pated from the condition of boys, and 
thus save a good many of them from 

going to the bad. Some years ago I 
served in one of the training vessels, and 
I was much struck with the physique- 
and the general behaviour of the large- 
number of boys there. Year after year 
I have seen this excellent material de 

stroyed, or, if not destroyed, at any rate 
lessened in value by the want of proper- 
discipline and care when they are trans- 

ferred to seagoing ships. I do not 

think it is, on the whole, quite the fault 
of the captain and officers of the sea- 
going ships, because they have no power 
to employ the means that are necessary 
to grapple with the evil. I wish I could 
urge more strongly and more usefully om 
my noble Friend the necessity of in- 
quiring into this matter. Will he not 
consult his Naval advisers? I hope it is 
not disrespectful to my colleagues in the 

Service who hold higher positions than I 

do to say that they have not the same 
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means of finding out defects in discipline 
as those who come in daily contact with 
the men. Officers who attain high rank 
are not drawn into contact with the men 
of the lower ranks: it would not be 
right they should be. Information 
comes to them second-hand; it has 
been passed through a sieve. Per- 
haps my noble Friend will be good enough 
when he replies to notice what I have 
said on this subject. I have only one 
other criticism to make, and that is in 
connection with signalling. It has 
been repeatedly urged in the House 
during the last three or four 
years—by Lord Charles Beresford 
and by other hon. and gallant Friends of 
mine—that it is above all essential in 
modern fleets that there should be a 
very rapid system of signalling. At 
present our signalling is done entirely 
with flags, except at night, when the 
semaphore is used. When there is wind, 
signalling with flags occupies consider- 
able time. I have tried it over and over 
again, and I have always found that in 
wind three or four minutes is occupied 
in sending a message. In these days, 
when fleets move with great rapidity, it 
is certain that the commander of a fleet 
will require to make almost instantaneous 
signals ; and it is equally certain that if 
he has no better means of signalling 
than are at present at hand, many a 
golden opportunity will be lost. I do 
not profess to have any special cure for 
this particular grievance; but I have 
always thought we might very easily 
establish a semaphore at the mast-head. 
That system has never been satisfactorily 
inquired into nor properly tried. It has 
been tried; but owing to the arrange- 
ments on the ships on which it was 
tried not being sufficient to enable 
mechanical contrivances to be fitted, the 
system was considered to be only a 
partial success. I do not pretend that 
this system is the best ; but surely this is 
a matter for inquiry. Why does not my 
noble Friend appoint a Committee of 
Officers to inquire into the means of im- 
proving the signalling in the Fleet? I 
know there has been a Committee sitting 
in connection with signalling, but I 
understand that Committee had not this 
particular question under consideration. 
As you increase the rapidity of move- 
ment, so you increase the necessity for 
rapid signalling. No man can fail to 
Commander Bethell 
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see the enormous importance of this 


subject. I do not wish to detain the 
Committee longer, and I am grateful to 
hon. Members for the attention they 
have been good enough to give me. 
(6.45.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : 
I desire to make some observations 
on these Votes, and especially in 
connection with their financial aspect. 
In the first place, I must enter 
my protest at being called on to 
discuss the Estimates without having 
had the detailed information respecting 
ships under contract which is usually 
provided. It is true that the informa- 
tion has been placed in my hands since 
the House met this evening ; but it is 
absolutely impossible for any hon. Mem- 
ber to have read through the enormously 
bulky volume in which it is contained, 
and to have formed any opinion upon it 
in the short time during which it has 
been available. I do not recollect the 
Navy Estimates having ever been dis- 
cussed on any previous occasion without 
fuller information being in the hands of 
Members. It is especially necessary on 
this occasion that we should have all the 
details before us, because this year a 
large sum, which, under _ ordinary 
circumstances, would appear on the 
Estimates, has been provided for out of 
other funds. We contended last year, 
when the Naval Defence Bill was before 
us, that the effect of that measure would 
be entirely to destroy the responsibility 
of this House, and to make absolutely 
useless any comparison between the 
past, the present, and the future. Any- 
one who looks at the Main Votes which 
appear on the Estimates would suppose 
that the total amount now provided for, 
namely, £13,780,000, being an increase 
of £100,000 on that of the previous 
year, represented what may be called 
the normal Naval Estimates, apart 
from the sums provided for under 
the Naval Defence Act. But I believe 
I am right in saying that is not 
the case, and that if there had been no 
abnormal increase of ship-building by 
contract under the Naval Defence Act, 
the Estimates would be increased this 
year by a very much larger sum than 
appears on the Votes. Advantage has 
been taken of the Naval Defence Act to 
transfer that larger sum to the special 
fund under the Naval Defence Act. The 
real increase of what may be called the 
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normal expenditure has, I believe, been 
$300,000 above what it appears to be. 
This is an illustration of the unfortunate 
effect the Naval Defence Act has had on 
the finance of the Navy. I have been at 
some trouble to ascertain what has been 
the real expenditure on the Navy in the 
coming year, and I think it will be 
about £5,000,000 more than is repre- 
sented by the Votes. The total amount 
will be £18,780,000. The increase of 
£5,000,000 is almost wholly due to the 
ship-building by contract. The amount 
provided for in the Estimates for new 


ships and their armaments is about | 


£3,500,000, which is about 40 per cent. 
more than the normal amount which the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. For- 
wood) told us recently in a public speech 
would be sufficient to repair the waste of 
the Navy. 

Mr. FORWOOD: What I said was 
the cost of the Fleet as it would be when 
completed. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes, the 
cost of the Fleet as it would be when 
completed. Of the £5,000,000 I have 
referred to, £4,700,000 is provided 
for under the Naval Defence Act of 
last year, £128,000 is the amount not 
spent last year, but which will be 
spent th's year without having to be 
ve-voted, and the remainder will be spent 
on ships for the Australian station, 
under the Imperial Defence Act of 1888. 
These facts prove that the Navy Estimates 
are now in such a confused state that it 
is almost impossible for anyone to 
ascertain what the real expenditure on 
the Navy will be in the coming year. 
The expenditure provided for by the 
Naval Defence Act will be on about 55 
vessels, of which 46 have been laid down 
under the Act. of last year, within the 
present year, namely, 21 in the dock- 
yards and 25 by contract, including eight 
first-class battleships, eight first-class 
cruisers, 23 second-class cruisers, and 
other smaller vessels. Last year several 
of us made a protest against laying down 
at the saime time such a large number 
of vessels, and paying for them, to a large 
extent, out of borrowed money. The 
time has not yet come for appreciating 
the soundness or otherwise of this policy ; 
but I must point out that some of the 
predictions which some hon. Members on 
this side of the House made have been 
already verified. Among the principal 
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objections which I raised to what the 
noble Lord at the head of Admiralty has 
himself described as the spasmodic policy 
was that it would give a great stimulus 
to other Powers, and especially to France, 
to follow our example and to add to the 
number of their war vessels, and that in 
the end we might find our relative 
positions much the same. I pointed out 
from the experience of the past 40 years, 
that it has been the settled policy of 
successive Governments in France to 
maintain their Navy in a certain definite 
proportion to our own, namely, in the 
proportion of about two to our three, and 
that any advance on our part is invariably 
followed by a relative advance on their 
part. We were told that this was most 
improbable in the future; that France 
was already overwhelmed by its great 
military and naval expenditure, and 
would find it impossible to make any 
further increase. As a matter of fact, 
within a few weeks after the passing of 
the Naval Defence Act the Minister of 
Marine in France went down to the 
French Assembly and asked for an 
immediate credit of over 70,000,000£., 
of which 58,000,000f. was to be expended 
on new ships, and he gave as a reason the 
immense increase of expenditure on new 
ships in this country. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : The Minister of 
Marine never mentioned England. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Well, I 
certainly understood he did. At all 
events, it was generally understood in the 
Assembly that the real motive for this 
great expenditure was the corres- 
pondingly increased expenditure in 
England. The Assembly voted the 
credit demanded without a single objec- 
tion, and the money was raised by loans. 
I believe I am right in saying that 
further large sums will be expended in 
the same direction in 1891, and that six 
new ironclads and several large 
cruisers have been laid down in 
order to keep pace with the efforts 
being made in this country. I 
need hardly point out, also, that across 
the Atlantic the Secretary to the Navy 
of the United States has submitted to 
Congress proposals for a large increase 
in the Navy of that country, and it is 
generally understood the reason for that 
large increase is the great increase in 
our naval expenditure last year. Iam 
also informed that Russia has increased 
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her naval expenditure, and that the 
Russian Government have laid down 
two additional ironclads of the largest 
type. These facts show that the effect 
of our entering on this large naval 
expenditure has been a great stimulus 
to other Powers to proceed in a similar 
course, and, probably, in a very short 
time our relative position to the Navies 
of other Powers will not differ from the 
position we were in before this great 
outlay. Another point which I brought 
under notice during the discussions on 
the Naval Defence Act was the inadvisa; 
bility. of putting on the ship-building 
market so many contracts for new ships at 
onetime. I said the probable effect would 
be to raise prices in the ship-building 
market against ourselves. So far as I 
can ascertain, the total amount of con- 
tracts for new ships represent something 
like eight millions; but, in addition, 
large contracts have been placed on the 
market. for armour plates for the ships 
building in the Dockyards, and also for 
steel, iron, and other materials. I think 
contracts for #£3,000,000 have been 
entered into on this account in the 
financial year, making altogether contracts 
tothe amountof about £11,000,000.. Now, 
these contracts have been entered into at 
a time when the large ship-building yards 
on the Tyne and the Clyde are full of 
work. . There has been an immense 
expansion in trade, and prices have gone 
up: considerably, the increase being, I 
should think, from 25 to 30 per cent., or 
even more, in the mercantile ship-build- 
ing trade; and it is certain that the 
vessels built under the Naval Defence 
Act have been already largely in excess 
of the amount anticipated at the end of 
last year. What the excess has been I 
cannot say, but there is an ominous pas- 
sage in the statement laid before us by 
the noble Lord which bears on this— 

‘* During the financial year 1889-90 the ex- 
traordinary activity displayed in shipbuilding 
and other industries for the mercantile marine 
has caused a remarkable rise in tbe price of 
the materials employed in shipbuilding and of 
labour on contract-built ships. Under the 
Naval Defence Act the estimates of the cost of 
the work to be done were so framed as to allow 
a margin for rise in prices and other contin- 
gencies. This margin has, in many of the 
contracts made for hulls and machinery, been 
more than absorbed in consequence of the in- 
flation of prices during the past year.”’ 

I gather from this that the expenditure 
will be largely in excess of what was con- 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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templated in the scheme in the Naval 
Defence Act, and we shall probably find 
that the £10,000,000° proposed for the 
building“of new ships will not be any- 
thing like sufficient for the purpose, and 
further demands will be made upon Pax 
liament for the completion of the vessels. 
To what extent that may be I do not 
know ; but, at all events, it must bring 
home to us that we have not been very 
wise in throwing these large contracts on 
the shipbuilding trade all at once on the 
top of the market when prices are high. 
As it is matter of knowledge that ships 
built within the last few years have been 
built at much lower prices than those 
now contracted for, so we may assume 
that in a short time prices will fall again. 
In point of fact, the effect of the present 
prices in the shipbuilding trade has been 
to stop all new orders; and, although 
the shipbuilding yards are now full of 
work, and will continue so for a few 
months, the outlook for the trade after- 
wards is extremely bad, and we may an 
ticipate a great fall in prices and that 
many men will be thrown out of work. 
Presént prices are not a little due to 
these large contracts being put out 
all at once, and it is said they 
have had considerable effect on the 
prices of steel and iron as well as 
wages. Although it is matter for 
satisfaction that work is plentiful 
and wages good, yet it 1s probable 
that at no distant date this will be detri- 
mental to the people, and may result in 
one of those violent alternations of work 
and want of work so much to be depre- 
cated. Experience, I think, has shown 
that the course pursued was not a wise 
one, and that it would have been wiser 
to have spread these contracts over a 
longer period, both from the shipbuilding 
point of view and the financial point of. 
view. Another objection is founded on- 
the impolicy of laying down an immense 
number of vessels of the same type all 
at once. No one has ever stated the ob- 
jections to. such a policy more clearly, 
more soundly, or more fully than the’ 
noble Lord himself and the Secretary to 
the Admiralty in 1888, when defending 
the Admiralty against the pressure put 
upon them to enter upon such a policy.: 
Speaking in a previous year in reply to 
Lord Charles Beresford, who we regret- 
is no longer able t0 take part in these 
debates, the noble Lord said— : 
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* The Government was opposed to any whole- 

sale building of ships at one time; so rapid was 
the change of designs and in the development 
of speed that they would probably be obsolete 
and useless in 10 years.’’ : 
He then deprecated any hasty and spas- 
modic expenditure, with the certain 
knowledge that a part of the expenditure 
would be wasted by the very haste re- 
quired, and he added— 

‘There is no single instance in which ships 
laid down by the score have not shown defects 
common to all, which would have been avoided 
if they had been laid down gradually and con- 
tinuously over a term of years,’’ 

The Secretary to the Admiralty, in many 
speeches in the House and outside, spoke 
in the same sense. These were words of 
wisdom and prudence; but the noble 
Lord threw them over the next year and 
gave way to the alarmists. The time 
has not yet come when it is possible to test 
the predictions they made in 1888 ; but 
already there are indications that two of 
the classes of ships, of which we have 
built many samples in the last three or 
four years, are unsatisfactory —the M 
class of second-class cruisers of the 
Medusa type and the Sharpshooter class. 
There is also of late a distinct change of 
professional opinion against the use of 
the largest guns; and if that is right, 
there seems reason to believe that the 
largest class of ironclads, of which we 
have laid down eight, will be of question- 
able value. It has always seemed to me 
that the wise course is to lay down a 
certain number of vessels in each year, 
availing ourselves of the best experience 
of the moment, and not committing our- 
selves to large numbers of the same type. 
Before sitting down I must remind the 
Committee that the Naval expenditure 
ought to be considered in connection 
with our expenditure on the Army. 
Taking the two together, it will be seen 
that there is a corresponding great and 
growing expenditure in both Depart- 
ments. Forthe 10 years preceding 1884 
theaverage of Naval and Military expendi- 
ture was £25,000,000. In 1884 it rose 
to £26,700,000. The total of the Esti- 
mates on the Army and Navy in 1888-89 
was £29,790,000 ; for 1889-90, 
£31,024,000 ; and for 1890-91, 
£31,503,000—an increase of nearly two 
millions in three years, and of six and 
a half millions as compared with the 
average of 1874 to 1884. But the ex- 
penditure is not by any means repre- 
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sented by the figures I have given. 
During the last three’ years ‘there has- 
been a large expenditure out of moneys 
raised by loan. ‘Ineluding’ the sum 
of £4,000,000 now proposed for the: 
barracks, there were four different trans- 
actions of this kind. For the purpose 
of fortifications and coaling — stations 
£2,600,000 was borrowed ; for the build- 
ing of the Australian squadron £800,000, 
spread over 12 years ; under the Naval 

Defence Act of last year, £10,000,000, 
also spread over a number of years ; and’ 
lastly, for building barracks, £4,000,000 
in the present year. Thus £18,000,000 
in all will have been raised during the last 
three years over the ordinary expendi- 
ture, which itself has been increased by 

the annual sum of £1.800,000. Taking 
the Army and Navy Estimates together 
for the coming year, and assuming the 

£4,000,000 to be raised for the barracks, 
the real expenditure will be £37,870,000, 

and of this only £31,503,000 appear on 

the Votes for the Services; £1,800,000 is 
borne by the Consolidated Fund, the 
remainder being raised by loans payable 
in future years. Well, I must say these 
facts raise matter for most serious con- 

sideration. In a time of profound peace 

not only are Estimates being raised but 

money is being borrowed to the extent of 
£18,000,000 in three years. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: 1 cannot speak. 

about the Army Estimates now, but I 
entirely dispute the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s figures, 
,.*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have taken 
considerable pains to ascertain the 
amounts. The right hon. Gentleman 
will not deny that £4,000,000 for 
barracks are to be raised by loan! 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I cannot discuss 
an Army Estimate on a Navy Vote. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I take the 
two Services, as I think I am justified in 
doing, and estimate the total expendi: 
ture. I believe these £4,000,000 are to 
be raised’ by loan, and we have four 
transactions in the last three years for 
raising an enormous sum by. loan in’ 
addition to the large increase’ in the 
Army and Navy Estimates. ‘° — 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Not by loan. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: ‘In the case 
of the money for fortifications and coaling- 
stations it was distinctly raised by borrow- 
ing, because it was not paid in the year. 


|The money may be raised by annuities’ 
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spread over a number of years, but that 
is essentially the same thing. You may 
not call it a loan in the ordinary sense, 
but, at all events, it is not expenditure 
paid within the year; it is spread over 
several years. It is, I say, a very serious 
state of things to throw this large ex- 
penditure on future years. If inquiry 
was made I believe that it would be 
found that in the European contest of 
military and naval expenditure Great 
Britain is not the least offender. The 
expenditure of this country for the 
coming year on the Army and Navy will 
be larger than the expenditure of any 
other European country. 

An hon. Member : 
better. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do not 
think that, for I do not believe the neces- 
sity. While we are pretending tobe econo- 
mists and to set example to other nations 
we are encouraging others by our increas- 
ing and spasmodic expenditure. I have 
always understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to be a purist in these matters, 
but apparently he has given his assent to 
this practice of spreading payments over 
coming years. For my part, I be- 
lieve the only real check upon ex- 
travagant naval and military expenditure 
is the principle that the expenditure 
for the year sdall be met within the 
year. Depart from that principle, and I 
see no limit to the expenditure. Three 
times within the last three years have 
we departed from that principle. Against 
this policy I make my protest and hope 
the day is not distant when we shall 
revert to the principle of true finance 
and a sound economic policy. 

(7.15.) Mr. H. F. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I 
wish to express my entire approval of the 
general statement of the noble Lord upon 
the naval administration for the year, 
and I wish also, on behalf of my con- 
stituents, to thank the Admiralty for 
having fulfilled their promises to supply 
sufficient work for the dockyards. I am 
glad to say there is not only plenty of work 
now but the prospect of plenty of work 
in the immediate future. I think all 
those who are interested in dockyard 
work will agree we have nothing to 
complain of. I congratulate the noble 
Lord on the reductions made in sume 
high salaries of officials, and I believe 
several more steps might be taken in 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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that direction with good effect, and in 
this way I hope the Admiralty will find 
itin their power to afford some increase in 
the pay of labourersandskilled workmen in 
the dockyards, who perform most arduous 
duties and have great reason to be dis- 
satisfied with their present rates of pay. 
But while I am generally able to con- 
gratulate the noble Lord on the success 
of his policy, I think, perhaps, it will 
conduce more to the furtherance of busi- 
ness, and I shall best discharge my duty, 
if I call attention to some of the 
grievances in the dockyards as the parti- 
cular Votes come on, and especially to 
the cases of the shipwrights and smiths, 
their rates of pay, and also the system of 
payment by cheque on tonnage, which 
creates great dissatisfaction, and also to 
the question of pensions, about which 
there is great complaint. Then there are 
other grievances connected with dock- 
yard work, and I hope the noble Lord 
will give some attention to the position 
of writers in dockyards. I mention 
these matters in the hope that when I 
raise these points the noble Lord will 
have given them consideration. But 
there are two points to which I wish 
to call attention at the moment, and to 
one of these I would respectfully ask the 
noble Lord to give his attention as a 
matter of urgency and of a serious nature, 
and this is as regards the hospital accom- 
modation at Sheerness. I may connect 
this with the accident that recently 
happened on board the Barracouta. I 
am told that there is at Sheerness a 
large military hospital hardly ever used, 
and yet will the Committee believe 
that whenever an accident happens 
the injured men are absolutely carried 
to Chatham. When _ those poor 
fellows were so fearfully burned by the 
accident on the Barracouta, instead of 
proper hospital accommodation being 
found for them at Sheerness, when 
they came in, they were landed and taken 
to the hospital at Chatham—a state of 
things I think absolutely shocking. If 
there is not hospital accommodation at 
Sheerness, it ought at once to be pro- 
vided. I had occasion also to refer to the 
case of a man suffering from influenza, 
who was conveyed to Chatham in a cold 
east wind; and the answer I got was 
that the ward was full, but, if my 
information is correct, there is the mili- 
tary hospital at Sheerness rarely used. I 
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hope the noble Lord will make inquiry 
into this matter, and that, if it is as it is 
represented to me, he will make such 
arrangements as to make it impossible 
such things can occur again. One other 
point I wish to ask the attention of the 
Committee to, is a grievance to which 
attention has often been called, and 
which I hope may be adverted to by 
some of my hon. Friends who may follow 
me; and Naval men are more able to 
touch upon it than I am. I mean the 
position as to rank and pay of the 
engineers of the Royal Navy. It is a 
very great grievance, and, speak- 
ing generally, it is a matter of 
astonishment to me that the claims 
of these gentlemen have been so 
long ignored. All they ask, and all we 
urge, is that their rank and pay shall be 
equivalent to the duties they are called 
upon to discharge. I need not remind the 
Committee that the duties of an engi- 
neer officer are very different to what 
they used to be; they are very much 
more onerous and complex ; in fact, there 
is scarcely anything in connection with 
the management of an ironclad with 
which engineer officers have not duties 
to perform. They have under their 
charge the engines and boilers, all the 
machinery used for various purposes, 
gun mountings, torpedo carriages, &c., 
and, in fact, on board a large ironclad 
there are over a hundred engines per- 
forming every sort of function. The 
position of these officers is something 
very different to what it used to be 
when seamanship was everything and 
standing machinery nothing ; that posi- 
tion is now reversed. When this ques- 
tion came before the Committee last year 
several reasons were given by the First 
Lord, or the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
against the consideration we asked for 
being granted. One reason was that 
there were plenty of candidates from 
whom the ranks of engineer officers 
could be filled. No doubt this is the 
case, no doubt the supply always ex- 
ceeds the demand in matters of this 
kind, but I do put it to the noble Lord 
—is that an answer quite worthy of a 
Minister of this great country? Surely 
if these gentlemen perform duties that are 
worthy of more consideration in regard 
to rank and pay, to allege competition 
as a reason for ignoring their claims comes 
very near to that much condemned and 
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pernicious system of “sweating.” We 
have been told also that the pay is 
higher than in the Mercantile Marine, 
and that may be the case. I have, how- 
ever, been supplied with one instance to 
the contrary. I am informed that on 
the City of Paris, a vessel of 10,000 
horse power, the pay of the engineer 
branch is £300 per month more than the 
pay for the same branch on H.MS. 
Trafalgar, a vessel of 11,000 horse 
power. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Surely that is not 
so. 
Mr. H. KNATCHBULL HUGES- 
SEN: So I am informed—that on the 
Atlantic liner City of Paris, £300 per 
month more is paid to the engineer 
branch than on the Trafalgar. Of 
course, if that is not so, my remark is 
beside the point. However that may be, 
can it be supposed there is a comparison 
between the duties of the engineers in 
the two cases? Where in the Mercantile 
Marine is an engineer officer called upon 
for such important and responsible duties 
as on board one of Her Majesty’s ships ? 
Upon the grievance in respect to rank I 
will not dwell, leaving that to hon. and 
gallant Members more conversant with 
the Service. I understand their special 
objection is to the rating which is called 
“with but after.” It is unfair, and it is 
unwise, that these repeated representa- 
tions should be ignored, for I do not 
think the best men will be attracted to 
the Service if this is the way they are 
treated. 

*(7.25.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): With reference to the point 
upon which the hon. Member has just 
addressed the Committee, I should like 
to point out that when last year the 
case of engineer officers and engine- 
room artificers was discussed, the 
noble Lord, answering Lord Charles 

eresford, then Member for Maryletone, 
said the Admiralty could obtain any 
number of men for these branches, and 
that under the circumstances he was not 
justified in listening to what was urged 
by Lord Charles Beresford and other 
Members. But I think the noble Lord 
has had some experience during the 
past year that does not quite support 
the view he then took. I think the 
need for engine - room artificers has 
induced the noble Lord to send out a 
recruiting party to obtain men for this 
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branch at a cost of something like £10 a 
day. I think it was.so stated in one of 
the organs of the Government only a day 
or two ago, and that this recruiting 
party had only succeeded in getting one 
engine-room artificer, who could not pass 
the medical examination. Such is the 
statement that appeared in the Globe, and, 
if true, I think it requires a word of 
explanation from the Admiralty. One 
other matter I desire to mention, and it 
came under my personal experience. I 
travelled back from India on board the 
Britannia from Malta with a young 
gentleman who had only been sent out 
to join a ship there within the previous 
fortnight, and had been then ordered 
back to join another ship. Now, I cannot 
help thinking that with a little care the 
expense to the country of transport by 
P. & O. steamer both ways might have 
been saved to the country. I would 
also like to draw the attention of the 
noble Lord to the: grievance urged by 
petty officers, who complain that they are 
liable after long service ani: just as they 
are becoming entitled to a pension to 
be disrated, even by lieutenants com- 
manding, though the rating was con- 
ferred by higher officers; while in the 
Army officers of equivalent rank would 
be entitled to appeal to the judgment of 
a court: martial from that of one who is 
at the same accuser and judge. There 
seems tu me there is a real grievance in 
this, especially when we remember the 
extremely summary way in which com- 
manding officers exercise their power, 
the exercise of which in one instance 
was attended with some cost. I mean in 
the case of the deserter Thompson. I 
do not feel that in reference to engineer 
officers I have sufficient knowledge to 
express myself with any degree of cer- 
tainty upon the points urged, but I do 
think that seeing the development oi 
machinery on board our ships has been 
such that the amount of skill and know- 
ledge required in the Service—that some 
parts of the machinery are as delicate 
and complex as those of a watch and as 
liable to get out of order—implies 
technical instruction of a very high 
order, some consideration should be 
shown to the complaints of these men, at 
least to the extent of inquiry being 
promised into their representations. On 
these points I should be glad to have an 
answer, and especially I should like to 
Mr. Bradlaugh 
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know how it is that a young man can be 
sent to Malta and recalled in 10 
without it being known that he was to 
be transferred to another ship ? 
*(7.30.) Sm J. COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &c.): I think there has 
been some confusion between stokers and 
engine room artificers; there has been 
some want of stokers in the Navy, not of 
engineer artificers The engineer question 
must be looked at, not by itself, but’ as 
part and parcel of the whole organisation 
of the Navy. If approached from that 
point of view, the engineers have really 
not so very much to complain of. I think 
that is proved by their warmest advocate, 
the hon. Member for Faversham, for he 
said their strongest grievance, in point of 
fact, was that they are ranked “ with but 
after.” Well, what do they want? Do 
they wish to be ranked “with but 
before?” The whole conditions of the 
Naval Service depends upon this—that 
the executive of the ship must have the 
command of all ranks in the ship. With 
regard to the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford, the first part of it 
should have been delivered upon the 
Second Reading of the Naval Defence 
Bill. With regard to the second part, 
the right hon. Gentleman gave the Com- 
mittee to understand that he had made 
an extraordinary discovery — namely, 
that if the sums spent upon the Navy 
under the Naval Defence Act were on 
the Navy Estimates, these Estimates 
would have been heavier. That is a dis- 
covery which I do not think of any great 
importance. My own opinion is that the 
Navy Estimates laid upon the Table 
this year are the clearest the House has 
had for many a year. The last part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
was as to the undesirability of increasing 
our Fleet, because if we did increase it 
the result would be to stimulate other 
nations to increase theirs. The converse 
of that argument is that we should give 
up our Fleet altogether in the hope that 
other nations would give up theirs. The 
strength of our Fleet must be mea- 
sured by our geographical necessities. It 
is owing to the fact that the Fleet had 
been so much neglected by the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends that it 
has fallen to the Government now 1 
power to retrieve what has been so long 
mismanaged. It is perfectly natural, 
and was expected, that the United 
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' States should increase their Fleet in 


order to get rid of a great part of 
their surplus. Whatever other Powers 
do, the standard of our naval strength 
must be our geographical position 
and our commercial necessities. I will 
not dwell further upon the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, but I have no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman would 
undertake almost anything, including 
the command of the Channel Fleet, but 
I am certain if he hoists his flag on the 

ship “Self Satisfaction” he will 
not find much of a crew. With regard 
to the proposal that guns should be 
tested, as suggested by my hon. and 
gallant Friend (Commander Bethell), 
it is too late to make such an experi- 
ment as he proposes now, and there 
would be no advantage in doing it. 
As to torpedoes and the observation 
he made, I would remark that the 
autumn manouvres are placing the 
torpedo at its true value; you can- 
not give the torpedo additional value 
by appeals to history. The argu- 
ment my hon. and gallant Friend used, 
that torpedoes should be lifted into the 
position of the principal armament of the 
Navy, in order to give effect to an 
historic aspiration to make a hole in the 
bottom of an enemy’s ship, is of no 
avail, for the gun is to give effect to 
the historic aspiration, descended from 
Cain, that you should give your enemy 
a blow on the head. But I would 
rather discuss these matters from a 
broader point of view. I must con- 
gratulate the First Lord upon the 
business-like character of his Memo- 
randum, and the total absence from it of 
the claptrap which appeals only to outside 
ignorance. This Government will live in 
history for having inaugurated the policy 
of contributions to the maintenance of 
the Navy, not only from India but 
from the colonies; but at present the 
contribution is very small. The total 
annual value of British commerce is 
1,100 millions sterling. Of that, 650 


. millions belong to the United Kingdom, 


and 450 millions to the remainder of the 
British Empire, consisting of indepen- 
dent colonial interchange or commerce 
direct with foreign countries. Under 
the present arrangement the United 
Kingdom pays for!naval protection £1 
for every £46 of her commerce, while 
the outlying parts of the Empire pay 
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only £1 for every £4,000 of indepen- 
dent commerce. I cordially approve of 
giving dockyard built ships a suitable 


‘start over contract built ships, for, as the 


noble Lord says, the fact of experience 
being gained in the dockyard will save a 
large sum of money in fitting and alter- 
ing ships of the same type built by 
contract. I entirely agree that the 
designs for boilers and engines must 
largely depend on the service for which. 
a ship is intended, and neglect of this 
has been a weakness in our past policy. 
I should like to know, however, 
whether the boilers of the ships 
building for the Australian Squadron 
are adapted to the burning of 
Australasian coal? As to the rise 
in prices, I do not think that is a 
reason for carping criticism. Rather, I 
think, we should rejoice that the trade of 
the country is so good under the confi- 
dence produced by the present Govern- 
ment, and we are in a better position 
to bear the carrying out the Nawal 
Defence Act. I am very glad indeed 
that the arming of the Fleet proceeds 
satisfactorily. The Committee need not 
debate the question of ordnance when 
they know that the naval officers using 
the guns are satisfied with them; but I 
do not think we should be satisfied until 
there is a sufficient reserve of guns, not 
merely at home, but on every foreign 
station. Our strength used to be 
in our reserve of stores and ordnance. 
I know that changes have made it diffi- 
cult to keep up our old standard, but I 
hope the Admiralty will not relax its 
efforts in this direction and provide 
an ample reserve. My hon. and gallant 
Friend near me has taken great 
interest in the question of a dock at 
Bombay, so I will not touch upon that 
beyond saying that it is one more proof 
of our unsatisfactory arrangement for 
meeting a war that we have a great 
Imperial necessity like this which every- 
body admits, and yet there is no 
system of co-operation for carrying out 
the work. And now a few words on 
mobilisation and personnel. It is most 
creditable that the Naval Intelligence 
Department has rendered such great 
services at so small a cost; but it is 
not satisfactory that only £9,000 should 
be expended upon that Department and 
naval attachés, while the Military 
Intelligence Department and attachés 
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cost £14,000 a year. I trust that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will 
look into the question of the Naval 
Intelligence Department, and will not be 
afraid to press for an increase of that 
Department, even if it entails some 
diminution of the Vote for the Military 
Intelligence Department. I congratulate 
the Admiralty also on looking ahead, 
and on the increase of officers and men 
proved to be necessary by the actual 
experiments of the naval manoeuvres. 
Practically, however, that increase will 
only meet the necessary requirements of 
the ships now building; and I cannot 
see where the reserve of officers and 
men is to be found sufficient to 
provide for the casualties of war. 
I do not think we have the margin we 
ought to have, and I beg the noble Lord 
to consider that when we have the full 
complement of officers and men for the 
additional ships, there is still wanting 
the number to make up for losses in war 
tifme. The defect of the existing organisa- 
tion of the personnel is the want of 
power of rapid expansion. There is no 
reserve of officers and men on forcign 
stations. I think that on every foreign 
station there should be a reserve of officers 
and men. There ought to be on every 
station behind the Fleet, on shore or in 
harbour, a sufficient reserve of officers and 
men. Butit may be said that there is the 
Royal Naval Reserve. I do not think it 
should be simply a question of changing 
from a peace establishment to a war 
establishment on the basis of calling in 
the Royal Naval Reserve. The Navy 
should have some expanding power of its 
own before calling: on the Royal Naval 
Reserve. Naval Reserve men, for the most 
part, belong to the best ships of the Mer- 
cantile Marine, and if you take them, you 
take away at the beginning of a war men 
from ships which are most wanted. In 
one instance you count your Naval 
Reserve men twice over, for you provide 
a subsidy for armed merchant steamers, 
and you couple this with a condition that 
these steamers shall have a certain 
number of Naval Reserve men, so then 
in the event of war you must deduct 
these from the number of Naval Reserve 
men available for service men-of-war 
ships. Then you may say there is the 
Royal Marine Forces, and there is a 
reserve. But half this force is serving 
on board ship as an integral portion 
Sir J, Colomb 
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of the complements of war ships, 
Therefore, the only possible reserve is the 
number of men on shore ; but they will 
be absorbed by the increase of the Fleet 
by commissioning the ships in reserve, 
so that you have nothing left but 
untrained men. I do think, therefore, 
that the expansion of the arrange- 
ments for the Navy proper is a 
matter well deserving the serious atten- 
tion of the Admiralty. There is another 
matter. If you take the Marine Forces 
as part and parcel of your Navy, you 
have there a number of officers who are 
not naval officers. And you have 2 
corps of Marine artillery with highly 
trained officers, but you do not use them. 
Every Marine artillery officer of captain’s 
rank has cost the country £4,000. I say, 
when you approach the question of the 
organisation of the personnel of the Navy, 
you certainly will have to deal with that 
branch of the Service. You have 3,000 
artillery under the Admiralty of all 
ranks, and you are misapplying that 
force. You are keeping them on board 
ship ; you do nt use them as artillery ; 
and my position is that these are the men 
to keep more in reserve at head quar- 
ters of naval stations. The Marine 
Force, if it is to be used as areserve, 
should be placed under the Admirals 
at head quarters, and at naval stations ; 
and that would provide your first 
reserve in war. Is it not possible to 
have a system of more naval training 
for Marine and Marine artillery offi- 
cers, so that they might be usefully 
employed on board ships, and in naval 
service when they are wanted? In the 
exigencies of war, I, myself, would rather 
have Marine artillery and Marine officers 
able to handle boats than that they 
should, as many of them haverdone, take 
the highest places at the Staff College. In 
respect of the organisation of the person- 
nel of the Navy—since 1852 when con- 
tinuous seryice was established—you 
have gone on tinkering the machine, and 
you are tinkering at it now. Take 
the simple matter of keeping the men’s’ 
You will find it a very 
expensive affair. If you refer to 
the Navy Estimates, and take the 
Accountant General’s Department of 
the Admiralty, you will find that 
costs £51,000. I am dealing with 
nothing but the Accountants’ branches 
of the Navy. If you take the pay, 
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the half-pay, and the retired pay of the 
secretaries, paymasters, and clerks, for 
the service of the Fleet, you will find that 
this costs £162,000 a year, and thus 
actually for only 58,000 men the cost 
is £213,000. The cost of the Accoun- 
tant services of the Fleet costs nearly 

a quarter of a million ayear. I think 
that is a very serious matter indeed. 
The pay and retirement alone for the 
Accountant services absorbs nearly a 
quarter of a million of money for 
keeping the accounts of 58,000 men. 
The total number on the Estimate is 
65,000, but 6,000 or 7,000 of these are 
marines on shore. If you take the pay 
and retirement of the officers charged 
with keeping the accounts of the 6,000 
marines on shore, you will find it is under 
£9,000 a year. That is at the rate of 
£1 10s. per head of the men whose 
accounts are to be kept. But when you 
turn to the Navy proper, and add to that 
part the marines embarked, you will find 
that you are spending at the rate of 
£2 15s. per head, a difference of £1 5s., 
or 83 per cent., as compared with the cost 
in connection with the accounts of 
marines on shore. You are then 
spending £70,000 a year more than I 
think you need. 

CommanbErR BETHELL: Does not that 
include the accounts of stores in all the 
ships and war matériel ? 

*Sir J. COLOMB: The figures apply 
only to the pay of the officers of the 
Accountant branches of the Navy. No- 
thing more. I do not include the petty 
officers. It is merely a calculation of 
the pay, half-pay, and retirement for 
Accountant officers, commissioned and 
subordinate, on the one hand in the 
Navy, and on the other hand in the 
Marine Forces. But in the Marine 
Forces, I do include certain other officers 
engaged in the account keeping of 
stores; in the Navy I do not. I 
trust the First Lord will really look into 
this question of the organisation of the 
Navy, and that he will keep his thumb 
well down upon the Accountant- 
General’s Department, and the account- 
ant branches of the Royal Navy. 

*(8.10.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I do not intend to enter 
into the many details of the somewhat 
business-like speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member, but I wish to challenge 
one point on which he contradicted my 
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right hon Friend the Member for 
Bradford, namely, as to the predicted 
results which would follow in other 
countries of our naval scheme launched 
last year. Our contention has always 
been that to launch the'scheme in such 
an ostentatious way would be to 


provoke the competition of other 
countries. The hon. and _ gallant 
Gentleman entirely denies that. What 


are the facts? We have in America 
not a scheme to build 70 vessels 
at a cost of £21,000,000, but 227 
vessels at a cost of £70,000,000.. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman says this 
is simply due to the fact that the United 
States of America has a vast surplus to 
spend. That is true. But anyone 
acquainted with America will know 
that the result of our naval scheme has 
been to put a powerful weapon into the 
hands of the Protectionist Party in the 
United States by enabling them to use 
for 10 years to come the gigantic sur- 
plus of the United States in adding to 
their Navy. Our contention is, that we 
should have a Navy adequate to our 
Imperial necessities of defence and pro- 
tection of our ever-spreading commerce. 
But we maintain that such a relative 
proportion of naval strength should 
always be maintained by the unosten- 
tatious policy of rsing our resources for 
rapid ship-building without challenging 
the competition of other countries— 
quietly stealing on and keeping ahead 
of the armaments of other countries. I 
venture to say that the weapon which 
we have placed in the hands of the Pro- 
tectionist Party in America has enabled 
them to appropriate those surpluses, part 
of which might have gone to lowering 
the American tariff, and so have bene- 
fited the hard-working artisans of this 
country. I think everyone will be 
inclined to compliment the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on his exceedingly 
clear and impartial statement in expla- 
nation of the Navy Estimates. But in 
this statement we find the strongest 
confirmation of the points raised by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford last year, and again this year, as to 
the unwisdom of taking two or three 
types and building a large number of 
vessels according to each of those types 
at one time. Again and again we discover 
in this statement that even since last 
year the Admiralty have been obliged to 
9 
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modify, asa result of the manceuvres 
and to alter their proposals. For instance, 
they have introduced modifications with 
respect to coal transport, and the ventila- 
tion of engine-rooms beneath the pro- 
tected decks. There is a still more 
important point, that the new cruisers 
are to have their speed increased to their 
full capacity. I ventured last year to 
draw attention to the defects in the 
speed and coal capacity of the new 
cruisers; and it cannot escape the 
observation of anyone interested in the 
matter that the alterations made in the 
designs of the cruisers of last year are 
mainly directed to the increase of boiler 
and coal capacity. At the bottom of 
page 7 of the statement issued by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty we are told 
that— 


‘sTn the cruisers of the 1st and 2nd class now 
building under the Naval Defence Act, the 
weights of the boilers have been increased by 
from 16 to 25 per cent. ‘I'his will give increased 
boiler capacity and admit of beneficial altera- 
ations in design.” 


Again, on the next page, we are told 
that— 

“The present policy is to increase the 
weights and the dimensions of the boilers, so 


that the higher powers occasionally required 
may be more readily developedand maintained.” 


I have called attention to these points 
especially because I wish to express 
my satisfaction at the alterations that 
have been made in the cruisers. 
According to the view of many of the 
most experienced men in the Merchant 
Service, fast cruisers constitute, perhaps, 
the most important branch of the Naval 
Service at the disposal of the Admiralty 
for the defence and protection of our 
commerce. I call attention to these 
points in order to emphasise the fact that 
experience is coming in month by month 
and year by year, and that, therefore, 
the safest policy for our Naval Authorities 
to pursue is to utilise that experience as 
it is acquired ; not to adopt at once and 
for all one particular type for the con- 
struction of a large number of vessels ; 
but, having first constructed one or two, 
and having seen what are the advantages 
and defects of that type, to adapt the 
designs for the next vessel or two to 
the experience so gained. The enormous 
programme laid down by the United 
Statzs Government, and the rnmours we 
hear as to the proceedings of other Naval 
Mr. Channing 
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Powers on the one hand, and on the 
other the proofs we have’ in this very 
statement, that experience is necessary 
in deciding the designs of the Govern- 
ment, seem to me amply to justify the 
attitude which we on this side of the 
House assumed last year. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £3,312,500, Wages, dc. of Officers, 
Seamen, Boys, Coast Guard, and Marines. 

(8.20.) Lorp G. HAMILTON: In 
reply to the various questions that 
have been put to me in the course 
of the discussion on the previous 
Vote, I may say that I quite agree 
with the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, as to the advantages that 
would result from the increase in the 
boiler power and coal-carrying capacity 
that has been given to the new cruisers, 
and I can assure the hon. Gentleman 
that these advantages have not entailed 
any additional cost in the construction of 
the vessels, inasmuch as they formed part 
of the original designs. The discussion 
generally has, I think, been favourable to 
the policy of the Admiralty ; but my 
hon. Friend the Member for Holderness 
(Commander Bethell), who spoke about 
the guns, must remember that I am not. 
responsible for the 110-ton guns, which 
were ordered at a time when I was not 
in office. When, however, an attack was 
made upon those guns, and I saw that 
they had been unfairly attacked, I thought 
it right to state the facts with regard 
to them. It is an undoubted fact 
that if the vessels, armed with these 
guns, get within certain range, and shot 
from the 110-ton guns strike a hostile 
ship, she will not be very likely to give 
much trouble afterwards. The Admiralty, 
however, have thought it advisable to 
limit the supply of these guns to certain 
ships. The hon. Gentleman went on to 
suggest that we should test one of these 
guns by firing it continuously for some 
hours in order to see what would be the 
effect of rapid firing upon the interior of 
the weapon; but the erosion which is 
caused by the gases acting on the back 
part of the gun while they are in @ 
heated condition is so great, and the 
temperature caused by the explosion is 
so high, that I do not think any advantage 
would be derived from such a test. In 
designing these guns there were two con- 
siderations to which scientists specially 
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applied themselves. They tested the 
temperature and pressure of the gases, 
and by these means ascertained the 
strength of metal required and the tem- 

rature it would stand. As far as the 
Admiralty know, our guns are as strong— 
I believe they are really stronger than 
any guns made by a Foreign Power, and 
they are also unequalled for accuracy, 
rapidity of firing, and endurance. As I 
have shown in my statement, the total 
number of heavy breech-loading guns of 
8-inch calibre and upwards, mounted in 
English ships, is 88, 22 of those being 
13 inches and upwards, while 66 are of 
from 8 to 13 inches, whereas the French 
have mounted only 20 of 13 inches and 
upwards, and 22 of from 8 to 13 inches. 
I have been asked questions with refer- 
ence to the personnel of the Navy, and 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
East Kent has called special attention to 
the position of the Engineer Officers of 
the Fleet. I gave an answer on this 
subject last year, and have since most 
carefully considered the matter, with the 
result that I can see no reason for chang- 
ing the opinion I then expressed. It is 
quite true that the Engineer Officers 
perform most responsible duties, but it 
must also be remembered that there is 
an almost unlimited supply of material 
for making such officers throughout the 
country. The Admiralty can obtain any 


“number of candidates for the engineering 


branch of the Navy, the advantages of 
that service being exceptional. They 
receive a most expensive education, 
three-quarters of the cost of which is 
defrayed by the country, and when 
once they become commissioned officers 
they are almost always upon full pay, 
while their promotion is not retarded 
from one grade to another by an ex- 
c2ptional block. Therefore, I do not think 
the engineer officers have established a 
case that would justify me in increasing 
the pay at present attached to their rank 
in the Navy: I am, however, anxious, as 
far as I can fairly do so, to improve their 
status ; but I believe that the profession 
of Naval Engineer is one to which people 
of any station in life would like to send 
their sons, and that when the advantages 
of this branch of the Service are known 
we shall get quite as good candidates as 
we have had for other branches of the 
Naval Service. Well, Sir, another hon. 
Gentleman has stated that during the 
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recent Naval. Manceuvres certain vessels 
developed signs of weakness ; and in reply 
to that charge I may say that every 
officer commanding a ship at those 
manceuvres had to send in a Report, and 
to answer a large number of categorical 
and searching questions which were sent 
round by the Admiralty. The result was 
that although a number of complaints 
were made of want of boiler power and 
engine power, and so forth, in no case did 
any officer state that his ship showed any . 
signs of structural weakness. It is 
not for the Naval Board to interfere 
with the designs, the responsibility for 
which must be thrown upon the designers ; 
but, at all events, no reduction has been 
made in the standard of constructive 
strength of our modern ships of war. 
Then the hon. Member for Bow and 
Bromley (Sir J. Colomb) suggested that 
officers and men of the Marines should be 
more utilised for the purpose of forming a 
Naval Reserve ; and, while I quite agree 
with him—though I only express my own 
opinion—as to the ability of these 
officers, and the desirability of giving so 
qualified a body greater chances of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, I think we must 
rely for reserve in time of war upon our 
Mercantile Marine. We have the ques- 
tion of pensions to consider; and it is. 
impossible to think that the people of 
this country would tolerate a large es- 
tablishment of reserves in excess of our 
requirements for ships in existence 
simply in order that in time of war we 
might have a full supply of officers and 
men. The cost of maintaining such a 
large number of men on the Active List 
would be considerable ; and, in addition, 
there would be such heavy non-effective 
charges that I do not think the proposi- 
tion one that any Government would 
care to make, or that the House of Com- 
mons would be likely to assent to. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford made to-night by no means his. 
first speech against the Naval Defence 
Act of last year. Iam bound to say he 
said nothing very new. He always’ 
maintained that the probable result of 
the measure would be to increase the 
Naval expenditure of other countries. 
Other countries, no doubt, have increased 
their Naval expenditure; but, having 
watched the matter very closely, [have not 
been able to trace any increase in the case 
of America or France in consequence of 
2Q2 
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what we have done. For years past 
Americans have called for an increase of 
their Navy, and very naturally, looking 
at the extent of the seaboard of their 
country and the extent of their com- 
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merce. They have a large surplus 
in their treasury just now, and 
could not put it to better pur- 


pose than the development of ship- 
building and the rehabilitation of their 
Fleet. As to France, I read very care- 
fully the speech of the French Minister, 
and what he pointed out was that Ger- 
many and Italy had largely increased 
their expenditure, and therefore he 
thought it necessary there should be some 
increase of the French Navy. The 
addition is not very alarming. It amounts 
to about £2,300,000, and this is to be 
spread over five or six years. The right 
hon. Member said that the French Navy, 
as compared with the British, stands in 
the ratio of two to three ; but I have seen 
the French KHstimates, and find a 
very slight increase—nothing to sustain 
the ratio upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman founded his argument. Ido 
not want to re-state the many arguments 
that may be urged on behalf of the prin- 
ciples that are embodied in the Naval De- 
fence Act of last Session. The House 
assented to the measure by a large 
majority. With regard to the question 
of Naval administration, I dismiss the 
financial objections raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman and put them aside ; but when 
the complaint is made that the head of 
the Navy is a civilian, whose knowledge 
of Naval matters must necessarily be 
small, I must say that, though that fact 
may have something to do with Naval 
administration, my experience is that a 
civilian of common-sense and industry 
can, if he properly selects technical ad- 
visers, discharge the duties satisfactorily. 
The greatest difficulty a civilian has to 
contend with is that imposed by Parlia- 
mentary administration. He has to be 
in constant attendance in the House; 
day by day questions are put down ; and 
I suppose there is hardly aday in which 
the Director of Naval Construction, the 
Engineer-in-Chief, or the Director of Dock- 
yards is not taken away from most 
important work in order to devote half 
an hour or an hour to the answering of a 
question put toa Minister in this House. 
Ido not dispute the right of Members to 
put questions to Ministers. So long as 
Lord G. Hamilton 
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reasonable that full information should 
be given by Ministers. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*LorpG. HAMILTON: When I was 
interrupted I was about to point out that 
under the old system of preparing the 
Estimates the time of the officials was 
occupied continuously for about three 
months. Numbers of small questions 
crop up time after time—such as the type 
of ships to be built, the number of ships, 
and matters affecting stores. All these 
things have to be considered, and the per- 
manent officials have no standard up to 
which. to work. In the future it will be 
possible to compress the consideration of 
the annual Estimates into at least one- 
fourth of the time required under the 
old system. The time saved can be 
devoted to the consideration of great 
questions of principle, and to the 
establishment of a system under which 
the various departments of the Navy can 
work up to a fixed standard. As the 
advantages of this system became more 
and more apparent I am certain that 
everybody, including even the right hon. 
Gentleman, will prefer it, and will admit 
that it promotes economy, organisation, 
and method, whereas the old system 
undoubtedly led to waste and confusion, 


Vote agreed to. 


4, £1,103,200, Victualling and Cloth- 
ing for the Navy. 


5. £125,200, Medical Establishments 
and Services. 


6. £11,900, Martial Law, &ec. 


7. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £71,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Educational Services, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1891.” 

*(9.15.) Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
rise, Sir, to move that you report Pro- 
gress. I do so for the purpose of asking 
the Government what course they 
intend to take with regard to the 
remaining Naval Votes? I think the 
Committee has been taken somewhat by 
surprise. I have been here myself the 
greater part of the evening ; but at 10 
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minutes past 8 o’ciock I went away to had been put to me, and I felt bound to 


have my dinner, under the impression 
that Vote 1 would continue to occupy 
the Committee, and that we should be able 
to discuss any questions we wished to raise 
on that Vote. I knew that two hon. Mem- 
bers intended to speak. When I came 
back I found that the House had voted 
£5,000,000 of money. It really looks 
as if the House took no interest in the 
Navy—that would be a false impres- 
sion. Strictly speaking I ought to have 
been here, but one generally relies 
on someone to keep the debate going. 
I hope the First Lord of the Admiralty 
does not propose to go on with the Ship- 
building Vote to-night, considering that 
the enormous volume dealing with it 
was not presented to the House until 
4 o'clock this evening. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Duff:) 


*(9.18.) Apmiran FIELD (Sussex, 
Eastbourne) : 1 wish to say I thoroughly 
echo the sentiments of my hon. Friend 
opposite. I, like him, have been taken 
entirely by surprise. I do not desire to 
criticise the action of Ministers. Pro- 
bably, they are perfectly justified in the 
course they have taken; but I think I 
may say that such a course is most 
unusual. My hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Pembroke (Admiral 
Mayne) and myself had given way with 
great good nature to my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Bow and Bromley 
(Sir J. Colomb), who had to take the 
chair at a meeting in the East End, and 
during the dinner hour a snatch-Vote 
was taken. [“Oh, oh!”] Well, I will 
not call it asnatch-Vote ; but it certainly 
is not usual to take a Vote of this kind 
during the dinner hour. There was no 
desire on the part of any of us to inter- 
fere with the Government in getting the 
Vote to-night. We are, however, not 
made of cast-iron, and cannot do without 
food. I hope no charge will be brought 
against us of having failed in our duty to 
the country in not having discussed these 
Votes. 

*(9.21.) Lorp G. HAMILTON: There 
has been no snatch-Vote, and no attempt 
on the part of anyone to unduly push the 
Vote through. Very few Members were 





answer them, although not one of the 
speakers was then present. Iam sorry 
that the speech which my hon. and 
gallant Friend (Admiral Field) intended 
to make was not made, and I shall be 
very glad to assent to any reasonable 
proposition. What I propose is, not to 
take the Shipbuilding Vote, the Naval 
Armament Vote, or the Admiralty 
Vote. 

*(9.23.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 
think my noble Friend has proposed a 
very reasonable thing. I entirely acquit 
the noble Lord of any desire to snatch a 
Vote. I hope he will also acquit me of 
any want of courtesy in not having been 
here when he answered the remarks I 
had made. I left the House. at 10 
minutes past 8 for the same purpose as 
my hon. and gallant Friend (Admiral 
Field), and I was surprised when at 
half-past 8 I returned and found that 
the noble Lord had finished his observa- 
tions. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

*(9.25.) Mr. DUFF: I should like to 
ask the noble Lord what policy the 
Board intend to pursue in regard to the 
Britannia ? Some time ago a very impor- 
tant Commission concerning Naval Educa- 
tion held an inquiry, which was presided 
over by Admiral Luard and consisted of 
very able men. After the Commission had 
reported I took occasion to draw the 
attention of the noble Lord to the 
Report. Since then I do not think the 
Admiralty hive given any attention 
whatever to the Report with the ex- 
ception of having made some altera- 
tions with regard to age of entry 
of naval cadets. After the trouble 
that Commission took, I think it is due 
to them that some reasons should be 
given by the Admiralty for not having 
carried out their recommendations. At 
present, naval cadets, after going to the 
Britannia at a very early age, are sent 
to sea generally for four years. While 
on board a man-of-war they have no 
opportunity of pursuing the most scien- 
tific part oftheir education. It is quite 
impossible to teach the higher branches 
of mathematics on board a man-of-war, 
and the Commission lay down the 


present in the House when the first | general principle that you ought to 


Vote was put. 


A number of questions separate the technical from the scientific 
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education. When these young men 
pass. into the College at: Greenwich, after 
having been four years at sea, they are 
not. able to pass the examination they 
passed when they left the Britannia ; 
and consequently, for all scientific pur- 
poses, the four most valuable years of 
their life—those between 16 and 20— 
are absolutely thrown away. I do not 
think much can be said in defence of 
‘that system. In these days naval 
officers are required to have a far more 
scientific education than in former 
years. The Commissioners recommended 
that you ought to enter your 
cadets at a much later age. 
Your cadets ought to be entered at a 
later age, say between 16 and 17. At 
the present moment first-class boys from 
Greenwich do not go to sea until they 
are 17, and I do not see it is too late for 
officers to get their sea legs any more 
than for the men. For four months 
they should go to sea and learn the 
strictly nautical part of their profession, 
and after that they should proceed with 
their higher studies, mathematics and 
foreign languages, in some place where 
there is opportunity for acquiring them, 
which we know there is not on board 
ship. You do not find any foreign 
nation following our system, and it stands 
condemned from the fact that four years 
afterwards the lads cannot pass the ex- 
amination they passed on entering. The 
present system deprives them of the 
opportunity they should have of acquir- 
ing a scientific education and knowledge 
of languages, which they cannot get with 
equal advantage from a_ professional 
crammer. After this mature considera- 
tion they have given to the subject I 
should like to know what steps the 
Admiralty propose to take with refer- 
ence to the recommendations of the 
Commission? I am quite aware that 
naval men are not at one in their opinion 
of the Report, but I know no naval men 
are satisfied with the present system. 
Some of my late Colleagues at the 
Admiralty were not prepared to go so 
far as the Report ; but the naval Lords 
admitted that the present system is un- 
satisfactory, and there is no remedy in 
simply raising the age by a year. 
*(9.35.) Lorp G. HAMILTON: I have 
looked very closely into the Report of 
rid Commission which sat some four or 
ve years ago, and I and my Colleagues 
"Ur. Duff _ 
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are unanimous in our opinions of its 
recommendations. The proposition is that 
these cadets shall be selected at local 
Oxford and Cambridge examinations in 
the country at the age of 15, and that 
after that they shall be put through a 
special course of preparation for a 
further examination for another year, 
and at about the age of 164 they should 
begin their professional duties. Now, 
as for entering the Service at a later age, 
if there is one thing clearer than another 
it is that there are considerable dis- 
comforts associated with a sea life, which 
boys do not feel, but which to a young 
man would be most disagreeable—— 

*Mr. R. W. DUFF: At 17? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: A young man 
sent to sea and compelled to sling his 
hammock among scores of others, with 
no accommodation but his _ sea-chest, 
‘would find his lot so disagreeable,as com- 
pared with that of his brothers and rela- 
tives on shore, that he would not take 
kindly to it. | Experience is conclusive 
against the proposal. At one stage of 
their lives boys are gregarious in their 
habits, and it is then that they should be 
sent to sea, when almost any surround- 
ings will be enjoyable. But three years 
later, when the boy is dawning into 
early manhood and appreciates the 
advantages of privacy, this life without 
early training becomes intolerable. The 
age of entering for the Britannia has 
been raised to 14} years, and the entrance 
examination is made as general as 
possible, so that any boy of ordinary 
ability and of good training can pass it. 
It may well be that a cadet cannot pass 
again the more difficult part of the 
examination which he passed four years 
before ; but the same thing can be said 
of a senior wrangler. The cadets while 
at} sea receive an excellent moral 
training, together with enough educa- 
tion to keep their minds open. Other 
nations would be ready enough to 
adopt this country’s system if they could 
thereby obtain officers as good. To have 
the men well trained it is necessary to 
have them at an early age; and the 
present system has resulted in producing 
a number of highly-trained, scientific 
officers, while never were the lower 
grades of officers so good. 

(9.40.) Caprary PRICE (Devonport): 

The expense of training a cadet is to & 
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Naval Votes, and I do not see why that 
training should not be supplied by the 
public schools. I am quite aware that the 
naval cadets are assisted by their 
parents, but the expense does to a very 
appreciable extent fall upon the Votes. 
The Commission recommended that boys 
should be selected at the age of 16, and 
then sent to a crammer for a year. 
I do not think that this is necessary, as 
any boy of good public-school education 
is quite capable of going to sea at once. 
When I entered the Navy (in 1856) 
boys were entered at the age of 16, aud 
no difficulty was found in getting them. 
I entered very young, and, like most 
youngsters, [ was mad to go to sea, but 
I very soon had the enthusiasm knocked 
out of me, and the first two years of my 
sea life were about as miserable as any 
period of my life. It is only about the 
age of 16 that a lad begins to understand 
the romance of the Service and to like 
the life. If a boy goes to sea at 16, he 
should not be called upon to go in for 
scientific subjects until entering the 
Naval College. Let him, from 16 to 19, 
add seamanship and navigation to his 
public school education, and then he 
could spend at least two years in the 
Naval College, and thoroughly study all 
those scientific subjects which a Naval 
officer is expected to understand. I 
have no sympathy with the present 
system of training cadets, and I hope, in 
fact, that the Britannia may soon be done 
away with. 

*(9.43.)  ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, 
Eastbourne): I do not share the views 
of my hon. and gallant Friend, and I am 
thoroughly in harmony with the view of 
the First Lord. I am not, however, 
opposed to raising the age for entering 
the service to 15 years as a maximum. 
If you abolish the Britannia, as my hon. 
and gallant Friend recommends, your 
choice will be between sending the 
lads to sea straight from _ school 
or having a college on shore. Well, 
I think there would be consider- 
able difficulty in keeping good discipline 
among some 200 young men of the ages 
from 16 to 19 in a college on shore. It 
would be far better that they should 
go to sea straight, and be brought 
under strict naval discipline. But the 
answer of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site is that the system he proposes 
has been tried and has failed, the present 
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system being established in lieu of it, 
The late Sir Alfred Ryder, when he was 
private secretary to the Duke of Somer- 
set, prepared a Return for the Admiralty, 
showing what became of the lads who 
entered at the age of 16, in comparison 
with those who joined the Britannia at 
an earlier age. The result was remark- 
able. I will not quote it from memory, 
but the Returns showed that a much 
larger percentage of those who joined 
the Britannia remained in the Service. I 
myself joined at the age of 16 and found 
the life a most disgusting one for the 
first six months. It was most difficult to 
acquire any knowledge of my profession 
except seamanship, because there was no 
one toteach it. I remember my experi- 
ence very well, but I need not trouble 
the House with it, I am _ entirely 
opposed to any drastic change, and I 
think the noble Lord is quite right in 
resisting it. If there should be any 
change this is not the time for 
making it. While you have ships 
of the type you have at present, better 
adhere to the present system until you 
can invent a better. Have Foreign 
Navies got a better staff of officers? 
No, Iam sure they have not. Ours is 
not a perfect system any more than any 
human system, but it has worked well ; 
it has supplied us with talented young 
officers, and I do not think yon will 
readily find a better system. 

*(9.45.) Commanver BETHELL: It is 
amusing to see how hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen will yield to the influence of 
myth. It would be well if attention 
were given to the explosion of some of 
the myths connected with the naval Ser- 
vice. I believe there is no greater mis- 
take than to suppose a boy cannot be- 
come accustomed to sea life at a later 
age than 16. Some distinguished men 
have gone to sea long after 16. For 
instance, Captain Cook first went to 
sea at the age of 19. I agree with my 
hon. Friends the Members for Banff and 
Devonport in the main, but 1 concur with 
my hon. and gallant Friend near me that 
this is not a saitable occasion to raise a 
regular educational discussion. The 
system has been arranged by my ‘noble 
Friend, and whatever views we hold we 
have very little chance of, impressing 
them on the present Board of 
Admiralty. I maintain, however, that 
of recent years.the Admiralty have given 
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undue value to what is called high 
mathematical and scientific training. 
Personally I never had any objection to 
these'branches of study ; they were never 
distasteful to me ; but it is undoubtedly 
true of the officers who received high 
training on the Britannia and the Ex- 
cellent that of a hundred not five could, 
six months after entrance, work out the 
problems they did when they passed their 
examination, without the assistance of 
books and formula. The simple reason 
is this, knowledge is not required in the 
profession. If my noble Friend believes, 
as I think he does, that the officers of our 
Naval Service are men of high scientific 
attainments, he is labouring under a 
complete delusion. No body of officers 
in the Service ever have been, and I 
might say ever will be, men of high 
scientific training, simply because it is 
not required, and a man will not fit him- 
self with attainments not required in 
the course of his profession. For my 
part, I should like to sse the whole 
system altered, and to see boys having 
had an ordinary education on shore 
proceed to sea. I believe they would 
readily accustom themselves to the hard- 
ships of sea life, for, after all, it is stuff 
and nonsense talked about this, there is 
no real hardship. There was in the days 
when my hon. and gallant Friend entered 
the Service, but I am quite sure that 
judging by the way in which young men 
crowd into the Navy, they are not 
considered hardships. 

*(9.50.) Avira, MAYNE: I feel very 
strongly on this subject, and I entirely 
agree with the last speaker. I happen 
to be one of the few examples of public 
schoolboys in the Navy, and I am con- 
vinced that it has been of the greatest 
advantage to me to have had two years 
at Eton before going to sea. I am, 
opposed to the Britannia system from 
beginning to end. The necessity of 
entering boys at a very early age has 
been somewhat emphasised, but I believe 
if we entered boys in the Navy direct 
from the public schools they would turn 
out equally good officers as those we 
have now. As to what has been said 
about the disgust that arises at the 
discomforts of sea life, that applies as 
much to the age of 12 as it does to the 
age of 16, and all that a lad has to 
learn can be equally well learned if he 
joins the Service after receiving the 
Commander Bethell 
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‘ordinary education of a gentleman’s son. 


It is probable that all the officers except 
those who join the torpedo service 
or special scientific branches know 
nothing about the subject they passed in 
two years before. In fact, when they 
leave college they close their books never 
to open them again. I would suggest 
that for any real advantage the educa- 
tion should be carried on for a much 
longer period. I should like them not 
to drop their books until, at any rate, 
they became captains. I do not see why 
you should not have some such system 
as the staff college, where officers may 
continue their education. It is my 
opinion that we learn little worth re- 
membering until we ale grown up. 
*(9.55.) Mr. DUFF: I think it must 
be pretty evident there isa difference of 
opinion on this point among Naval offi- 
cers. We have what may be called the 
old school represented by the hon. and 
gallant Admiral (Admiral Field) who 
think that the old system is perfect and 
incapable of improvement. 

*ApmiraL FIELD: I condemned it. 
*Mr. DUFF: The preponderance of 
opinion certainly. among Naval officers 
is in favour, if not exactly of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, at any 
rate in favour of very great alterations 
in the system. Ido not think the noble 
Lord quite remembers the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. There is 
nothing in those recommendations to 
prevent boys going back to a publie 
school after the preliminary examina- 
tion; it is not necessary that they 
should go to crammers. The proposal of 
the Commission was that we should 
do away with the rank of midshipman 
afloat; that the lads should go for a cruise 
for three or four months, and then 
return to a naval college on shore. 
My hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
has pointed out the falsity of the 
assumption that young men did not 
get on when they joined the Service 
late in life, and he mentioned the 
case of Captain Cook, who joined 
late. I can mention another case of a 
celebrated officer, Lord Dundonald, with 


whom I served, who, I believe, 
did not enter the Service until 
he was 18. Those: familiar with 


the Autobiography of a Seaman will re- 
member the description of Lord Dun- 
donald when in the command of the 
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Speedy, trying to shave himself, his legs 
in the cabin, his head on deck. He, as 
ayoung man, had to undergo considerable 
discomforts, but these in no way daunted 
his ardour for a sea life. The First Lord 
entertains a good John Bull opinion of 
British officers as the best in the world, 
and it is quite right that a First Lord 
should have that opinion, but as to the 
possession of scientific acquirements 1 
should just like to mention the evidence 
of Captain Kane, of the Calliope, who 
says that unquestionably foreign naval 
officers have a better scientific education 
than ours, and he has also stated that he 
does not believe that one English officer in 
ahundredspeaksany language buthisown. 


1 do not go as far as that, but I think | 


you do not give your young officers the 
opportunity for learning that amount of 
science which is necessary in the Service, 
and which they ought to have in the 
same proportion as foreign officers have. 
I agree with a great deal that has fallen 
from the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Pembroke. If you do 
not-have special training the best thing is 
to have naval officers educated like any- 
one else up to a certain age, and then 
take them on board ship and let them 
get their professional education there. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


8. £57,900, Scientific Services. 

*(10.2.) Apmirat FIELD : I should like 
to know whether instructions have been 
sent out to specially survey that part of 
the Torres Straits where it is reported a 
rock has been discovered cn which the 
Quetta was lost ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : I have no infor- 
mation on that point, but I will make 
inquiries. 

Vote agreed to. 


9. £152,100, Royal Naval Reserves. 


*Mr. DUFF: I notice that some years 
ago the reserve number of stokers was 
1,000. It was reduced to 600, and now 
the number is nominally 800 ; last year 
you only succeeded in obtaining about 
600. Ido not know whether the noble 
Lord will be able to get the number of 
men which he expects, because at the 
present moment the position of the 
naval stokers, as regards pay, is not so 
good as that of the stokers in the mer- 
cantile marine. It is quite true that a 
naval man can look forward to a pension, 
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but I should like to ask the Admiralty 
whether they think what they are now 
offering is a sufficient inducement for 
men to enter the reserve Service ? 

(10.5.) Lorp G. HAMILTON : When I 
first came to the Admiralty the system in 
force was to offer a retainer of £5 a year ; 
that is to say, a man of good character and 
of certain experience as stoker could in- 
crease his wages by £5 a year, simply 
by becoming a man of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. I thought we should be able 
to obtain any number we wished, but the 
anticipation has not been fulfilled. 
Whether it is from want of knowledge 
on the part of the men I do not know. 
If this system does not answer we shall 
have to try other means. Whether we 
shall get more this year than last I can- 
not say, but my impression is, judging 
from the state of the labour market, we 
shall not get them. 


Vote agreed to. 


10. £445,800, Works, Buildings, and 
Repairs, at Home and Abroad. 

*(10.8.) ApmrraL FIELD: Onthis Vote I 
beg to call the noble Lord’s attention to a 
very grave deficiency, which he knows 
exists and has existed for many years, 
and which I know he and his Colleagues 
are anxious should be rectified—I allude 
to the want of a dock at Bombay. The 
want of a dock at Bombay is a public 
scandal. The noble Lord in his Memo- 
randum very properly refers to it. He 
says— 

“Plans for the proposed naval dock at 
Bombay have been prepared by Sir J. Coode, 
under instructions from the India Office, but 
no funds have as yet been allotted for the 
purpose,” , 


Whose fault is it? I am told it is the 
fault of the Treasury. Everything, I 
believe, waits for the approval of the 
Treasury. But if the Treasury will not 
grant this money, surely Her Majesty’s 
Government, which is all powerful in 
these times, can bring pressure on the 
Indian Government and make them do 
what they ought to do. The Indian 
Government spent close on £400,000 on 
a floating iron dock. That dock was 
sent across to Bombay, but I believe 
that not more than one man of war has 
ever been docked in ‘it. The money has 
been entirely wasted. The dock has now 
been handed over to the Peninsula and 
Oriental Company at a nominal rent, and 
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I do not suppose anything has been done 
to reserve the right to dock our ships 
in it. Another matter I wish to call 
attention to is the construction of the 
dock at Gibraltar. I am told that in his 
Memorandum the noble Lord speaks of a 
site having been selected. Are we to 
understand that plans are in course of 
preparation, and that the work will be 
undertaken before the summer passes? I 
should like to know, too, whether the 
lengthening of the dock at Malta, which 
was agreed upon by the Treasury, has 
been carried out? The work was 
approved of in May, 1888 ; it was to be 
undertaken in July, 1888, but I have not 
yet heard it has been finished. I 
earnestly trust the noble Lord will be 
able to give us an assurance that the 
dock at Bombay will be built—that if 
the Treasury will not make a grant, the 
Government, who have the power, will 
compel the Indian Government to do 
their duty in the matter. 

*(10.14.) Apmiran MAYNE: I should 
like to know whether, in selecting the site 
of the dock at Gibraltar, regard has been 
had to its being placed out of the range 
of fire from the Spanish heights on the 
opposite side. I should like to know, 
also, the exact spot decided upon, its 
length, and general particulars, and 
whether it is to be a first-class dock, 
which will receive the largest ships of 
this country in the Mediterranean, and 
afford them the greatest amount of 
protection. Perhaps the First Lord will 
say whether the Mole is to be lengthened 
with the ground taken out of the 
excavations for the dock, and also 
whether the question of fitting up or 
rebuilding the stores at Gibraltar, so as 
to house the men who now live all over 
the town, has been considered by the 
Government. I quite agree with the 
observations of my gallant Friend about 
the dock at Bombay, but my hon. and 
gallant Friend suggests more drastic 
methods of dealing with Governments 
and others who do not find all the money 
required than I imagine could be carried 
out. I desire also to be informed whether 
anything is being done at Pembroke. If 
proper works were undertaken and com- 
pleted, there would be an annual saving to 
the country of much more than the annual 
interest on the money expended, besides 
making the dockyard far more efficient. 
I believe the First Lord and all his 
Admiral Field 
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Colleagues are strongly in favour of the 


work being undertaken. It is, I under. 
stand, merely a question of money. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom I see 
in his place, will, I am sure, raise no 
objection if it is properly put before him 
that the saving will be in excess of the 
interest of the money expended. 


*(10.16.) Mr. DUFF: I should like 
some information as to the item in 
the Vote for the coaling arrange- 
ments at Portsmouth and Portland. 
I presume the item is taken to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Committee as to the necessity of im- 
proved coaling facilitiesfor the Fleet. I 
am certain I shall have all the Naval 
Authorities with me when I say that the 
coaling arrangements for the Fleet in 
cases of emergency are very unsatis- 
factory. My hon. and gallant Friends 
opposite (Admiral Field and Admiral 
Mayne) have alluded to the construction 
of a dock at Gibraltar. That is a very 
proper question to ask, because the noble 
Lord in his Memorandum says— 

“The Admiralty have been carefully con- 
sidering the provision of a dock at Gibraltar, and 
have selected a site for it. ‘Ihey have every 
hope that the dock will soon be undertaken by 
private enterprise, with help and encourage- 
ment from the Imperial Governmet.”’ 

I understand the Civil Lord has recently 
been to Gibralter, and I hope he will 
give the Committee the benefit of his 
investigation. The importance of the 
dock to the Navy it is impossible to 
overrate, and therefore I trust the 
Government will give every possible 
encouragement to private enterprise to 
carry out the object. 

(10.20.) A CIVIL LORD or tHE 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. Asnmeap-Bartiet, 
Sheffield, Eccleshall): The Admiralty 
have recently had the question of a dock 
at Gibraltar under their close considera- 
tion, and it has been decided to make a 
dock at that very important station. It 
has practically been decided to make the 
dock on the New Mole Parade, and if the 
dock is made there it will enable the 
Mole to be lengthened as the Naval 
Authorities desire. Of course, if the 
Mole is lengthened it will be possible to 
devote a great portion of it to coaling. 
The site of the dock is protected 
from sea fire, but it is practically im- 
possible to obtain a site which would be 


altogether sheltered from land fire. 
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The question of the construction of the 
dock by a commercial company has not 
yet been settled, There is a consultation 
now going on between the Admiralty 
and the Colonial Office, and it is 

ible the two Departments may 
undertake the construction of the dock 
between them. As my hon. and gallant 

Friend will understand, there is some 
objection to a dock being constructed by 
a commercial company. I did not quite 
catch the object of my hon. and gallant 
Friend’s (Admiral Mayne’s) observations 
with regard to the stores at Gibraltar, 
but the stores houses are of a very 
superior character—very large and 
commodious. With regard to the dock 
at Bombay, I quite agree with my hon. 
and gallant Friend (Admiral Field) that 
there has been an unfortunate delay in 
the construction of the dock. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has observed very 
truly that it is due very largely to the 
difficulty of the allocation of funds, a 
difficulty which I hope will be removed 
before very long. I quite agree with 
my hon. and gallant Friend as to the 
importance of adock. The hon. Member 
for Banffshire referred to the coaling 
arrangements at Portsmouth’ and 
Portland. The item in the Vote con- 
cerning Portsmouth is merely a re-vote 
for the completion of the coaling 
arrangements there. As to Portland, 
the coaling arrangements are unsatis- 
factory. An entirely new, scheme has 
been adopted, which involves the 
construction of a jetty, so that the 
coaling may be carried out in deep 
water. 

*(10.26.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It 
was my intention to raise the whole 
question of Ascension Island under this 
Vote, but I did not imagine that 
the Vote would be taken to-night, 
and therefore I have not my notice 
with me. I hope some inquiry will 
be made before further expenditure 
is sanctioned with regard to Ascen- 
sion Island. I believe I am right in 
saying that Ascension Island is rated 
as a ship ; that it is not considered as an 
ordinary shore establishment, but that 
the officers and men who are there are 
rated as if on board ship, and are paid 
out of Vote 1. What is the cost of main- 
taining the island is extremely difficult 
to make out, in consequence of the ex- 
penditure appearing under various Votes. 
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It is very questionable whether the 
island is of any real value to the Naval 
Service. No doubt, in former days, the 
position was an important one; but in 
these days of steam, the use of the island 
for any purpose is very small indeed. 
I know avery large number of Naval 
officers are of opinion that it is perfect] 
useless now, and that the Naval establish- 
ments there might be given up, or that 
only a very small force might be kept 
there. The island is nothing more 
than a cinder. The vegetation is not 
sufficient to support cattle or sheep, 
and the attempt at cultivation was 
made at very considerable cost. What 
I would like the noble Lord to do, is 
seriously to consider whether it is worth 
while retaining the establishments there 
any longer, or, at all events, whether the 
force should not be reduced ? 

(10.30,) Srrk WILLIAM PLOWDEN : 
I wish to ask a question with regard to 
the item for storehouses and buildings 
for the reception of Naval ordnance 
stores, for which there is a charge 
of £49,000 for the coming year, and 
a further expenditure of £13,000 
debited to the year 1888-89. I ask on 
what ground, without the consent of this 
House, the noble Lord has consented to 
the building of these storehouses ? Surely 
there was already in existence sufficient 
accommodation for Naval stores. Is it 
due to the effect of placing stores under 
Navy control which were formerly under 
that of the War Office? At any rate, I 
see no reason why separate stores should 
be built for the Navy if the existing 
stores were sufficient. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: These store- 
houses were rendered necessary in con 
sequence of the increased quantities of 
stores provided forthe Navy. One point, 
I may mention, has reference to the 
storage of powder. The existing accom- 
modation for powder was not very good. 
The matter was discussed between the 
War Office and the Admiralty as to 
which branch should undertake the 
necessary buildings, and the Treasury, to 
whom the question was referred, decided 
that the cost should be borne by the 
Admiralty. With regard to the question 
put by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
as to the Isle of Ascension, I can assure 
him that the expenditure referred to was 
not sanctioned until the Government 
were satisfied as to the desirability 
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of retaining that island. It is deemed a 
most suitable place for a Naval station, 
and as the climate is salubrious it is 
regarded as an excellent sanatorium. 
Of all our Naval stations in the neigh- 
bourhood of North-West Africa that of 
Ascension is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant. 

*(10.35.) Apmirat FIELD: I do not 
think many hon. Members are quite satis- 
fied with the answer given by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in reference to the 
Bombay dock. We know that the Indian 
Government refuses to pay more than a 
moiety of the cost, and we ask that the 
Government should press the Indian 
Government to pay the whole. I there- 
fore hope we shail receive a more assuring 
answer on this subject than has already 
been given by the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty. ° 
‘*Lorp G. HAMILTON : I hope we may 
ere long be able to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion with the Indian Government 
as to the contribution they should make, 
but in the meantime a commercial com- 
pany has undertaken to build a dock at 
Bombay. 

*(10.38.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 


should like to ask a further question 


with regard to Ascension. The noble 
Lord has said it is a satisfactory 
Naval station and useful as a sana 
torium. As a Naval station I would 
point out that it is not a coaling 
station, and, moreover, the sea is often 
so rough that it is difficult to land 
for Naval purposes. Moreover, I would 
ask whether, in point of fact, a consider- 
able number of men are sent there for 
sanitary purposes? but as I have made 
some notes on the subject, and should 
like to go into the matter more fully 
than I can do to-night, I will endeavour 
to obtain another opportunity of raising 
the question in a more formal manner. 


Vote agreed to. 


11. £133,400, Miscellaneous Effective 
Services. 


12. £793,500, Half Pay, Reserved, 
and Retired Pay. 


13. £933,400, Naval and Marine 
Pensions, Gratuities, and Compassionate 
Allowances. 

*(10.44.) Apmirat FIELD: I wish 
to call attention to the great dissatisfac- 
tion which is felt among the chief petty 

Lord G. Hamilton 
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officers in the Service with regard to 
their pensions. It is a great hardship 
on the senior petty officers that they 
receive no extra retiring pensions in 
acknowledgment of their rank. The 
chief petty officer has no recognition in 
the way of extra pension when he retires 
from the Service, and that is a very 
serious grievance. The staff-sergeant in 
the Army, who occupies similar rank to 
the chief petty officer in the Navy, draws 
extra pension when he retires. The 
chief petty officer, selected because of his 
knowledge and seamanship, gets no extra 
recognition for extra rank. Such a 
faithful body of men as these chief 
petty officers are deserving of recogni- 
tion, and I hope their grievance will 
receive prompt remedy. 

(10.46.) Commanper BETHELL: I 
support my hon. and gallant Friend in 
drawing attention to this grievance, for 
it does seem wrong that the chief petty 
officers should get no more recognition 
on retiring than first class petty officers 
who are of lower rank and inferior po- 
sition. I hope the noble Lord will give 
this matter his attention. 

(10.47.) Caprary PRICE: I add my 
voice in support of my hon. and gallant 
Friend, for it is a practical grievance 
which has been pointed out, that officers 
of similar rank to these chief petty 
officers should receive full pension while 
the latter do not. 

*(10.48.) ApmmraL MAYNE: I rise 
for the purpose of supporting the appeal 
in favour of the chief petty officers. 

*(10.49.) Lorp G. HAMILTON: The 
matter is well deserving consideration. 
The chief petty officers are an admir- 
able body of men, and I am quite pre- 
pared to give the matter my considera- 
tion. 


Vote agreed to. 


14. £330,700, Civil 
Gratuities. 


15. £1,200, Additional Naval Force 
for Service in Australasian Waters. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I under- 
stand the colony of Queensland has de- 
clined to make any contribution in aid of 
this particular Service. I wish to know 
whether, if that be the case, it will im 
any way affect the contributions of the 
other Australasian Colonies. I wish to 
know whether the £67,000 includes the 
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proposed contribution of Queensland, or 
if it does not ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The original 
arrangement was that for certain 
services rendered the colonies should 
pay certain sums in return. Queens- 
land has not sent a contribution: there- 
fore, it only remains to distribute the 
expenditure amongst those who have 
assented to the scheme. The money is 
not payable until the ships are in com- 
mission in theautumn. Communications 
are being addressed to the colonial 
Governments in the meanwhile, so that 
there is reasonable prospect that before 
the close of the year some appropriation 
will be made. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: What will 
be the contribution of Queensland ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I do not 
know. The colonies will supply the 
money themselves. They will decide 


pro rata what they shall bear. 
Vote agreed to. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES) 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1889-90. 


16. £15,000,Supplementary, for Army 
Ordnance Factories. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL.— 
(No. 142.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*(10.50.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 
would suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should allow the Bill to 
be read a second time to-night that we 
may put down our Amendments. Pos- 
sibly, the Bill might go to a Grand Com- 
mittee. 

*THe FIRST LORD or tax TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Sarru, Strand, Westminster) : 
If it is the desire of the House, I have 
no objection at all. My hon. Friend who 
has charge of the Bill was not present, 
and I thought it desirable to postpone it. 
It is a Bill which obviously requires 
amendment in Committee. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A fair time 
will be allowed for putting down Amend- 
ments ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly. 


{Marcu 17, 1890} 
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*(10.52.) Mr. J. R. KELLY (Camber- 
well, N.): Sir, this is one of the 
strangest Bills that was ever brought 
before the House. The object of 
it is the protection of infant life, and 
we all know the worst cases are those in 
which a lump sum is paid by the mother 
to get rid of the child. Now, by the 
Ist clause, you find that no person shall 
take ‘any infant under the age of five 
years for the purpose of maintaining or 
nursing it for a longer period than 24 
hours, except in a house which has 
been registered. I want to know 
what poor people would do if that 
became the law. Why, Sir, if this 
Bill passed in anything like its present 
shape, the working-man who had a child 
stricken with fever could not hope to 
get some kind neighbour to take tem- 
porary charge of his other young 
children, so that they might be removed 
from the danger of infection ; if his wife 
were in the greatest danger and his 
doctor told him that her condition was 
such that it was necessary that her 
young child should be sent away for the 
mother’s sake for a few days, he would 
look in vain for.some friend ready to 
take care of the child for him. The poor 
cannot afford to keep the children of their 
poor neighbours, and, if anything at all 
were paid in such cases, the payments, 
however small, would at once convert 
such neighbours into “ baby-farmers.” 
People must know little indeed of the 
feelings of our working classes, if they 
suppose for one moment that they would 
ever consent to having to choose between 
registering their humble homes as baby- 
farms, or being dragged before a magis- 
trate, simply because they might be 
anxious to help some poor neighbour with 
a fever-stricken home. And what about 
our relatives in our Dependencies? We 
know what a tremendous wrench it 
is to parents to deprive themselves of the 
pleasure of being with their chil- 
dren, and that there is probably scarcely 
a parent in India who has not to leave 
some child with a friend or relative in 
this country. But no clergyman in the 
country would be able to take the child 
of an Anglo-Indian except his house was 
registered as a baby farm. Or take the 
case of a married servant whose husband 
dies. Is her former mistress to be able, 
as now, to come to her rescue and help 
her and keep her while her child is 
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placed with a neighbour? Or is this 
to be made -impossible because the 
neighbour is to be summoned before the 
magistrate if he has not his house regis- 
tered as a baby farm. Are we to 
make it so impossible for parents to 
get their friendly neighbours to take 
charge of their children that they will 
be unable to earn their living as they 
now earn it? I venture to think that 
this clause is wrong from beginning 
to end. You want to prevent baby 
farming, but you do not want to prevent 
a poor girl who has slipped and had a 
child, from being able to put the child 
out with somebody who can take care of 
it. A married friend could not take care 
of the child for her without having her 
husband registered as a baby farmer. 
The one thing this House should wish to 
do is to make it impossible to carry on 
what is known as baby-farming ; to do 
this we should seek to prevent lump 
sums being paid to people who will 
starve to death the children entrusted to 
them. The position of such wretches 
would not be altered in any way by this 
Bill. There never was a title which 
gave a worse idea of the contents of a 
Bill than that of the Infant Life Protection 
Bill. It isa Bill for the persecution of 
honest poor parents, and the greatest 
injustice will be done if the Ist clause 
passes. May I say that even the Found- 
ling Hospital will, under this Bill, have to 
be registered as a baby farm? The Hos- 
pital puts a number of children out to 
nurse with respectable poor people, and 
every single one of these people will have 
to be registered as a baby farmer. The 
2nd clause provides that where an infant, 
is registered, the person by whom it 
is registered shall truly state the name 
and sex and age and place and 
time of birth in his or her own name 
and the place or places in which he or 
she has resided during the six months 
immediately preceding. Thena girl who 
has once tripped is to have no chance or 
hope of concealing her shame and leading 
a good life because the finger of shame 
can be pointed at her by anyone who 
knows anything about the register ! 
That is the last thing which Christian 
people would wish to see. I would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Matthews) to postpone the Second Read- 
ing. I am sure there is scarcely anyone 
in the country who knows what the real 
Mr. J. R. Kelly 
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operation.of the Bill will be. I have 
seen but one notice of it, which appeared 
in the 7'imes newspaper, and there was 
no attempt made to state there except in 
the words of the Bill what its object was. 
I invite the House to consider not what 
the object of the Bill is, but what its 
effects will inevitably be. I beg formally 
to move that the debate be adjourned. 
*Mr. SPEAKER : Does anyone second 
the Motion ? 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to second it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Kelly.) 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Original Question again proposed. 
*(11.10.) Mr. MLAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) : This Bill will act so injuriously 
on those persons, who will undoubtedly 
be brought under its operation, that I 
think the Home Secretary or one of the 
other Members of the Government ought 
to make a distinct promise that it will be 
modified. Of course, I am anxious that 
the evils of baby farming should be 
checked ; but 1 think that may be done 
very well without the stringent provisions 
of this measure. In regard to the Ist 
clause, it is perfectly clear that, as the 
Bill stands, if a working man who is 
a widower removes in search of work 
and leaves his child with his mother or 
married sister or some other relative, or 
even a friend, his relative must have 
his or her house registered as a baby 
farm. This is a provision which ought 
not to be enforced. There ought to be 
some exception in the Bil! in favour of 
relatives and real friends. I can hardly 
imagine that the intention of the Home 
Office was to produce such a clause as 
this. I should imagine that the section 
has been drafted by some no doubt well- 
meaning person who is ignorant of the 
way in which it would operate, and who 
has had very little experience of the 
manner in which the poor live. The 
point is one on which 1 hope we shall 
have an explicit assurance from the 
Government. Then, under the 2nd clause 
if any unfortunate woman, who has had 
an illegitimate child, leaves her child 
with some other person to be maintained 
while she goes out to service, she must 
leave her name and address, and describe 
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where she has been for the previous ‘six 
months. If it is to be purely private 
information, there will probably be no 
at harm in it; but the poor woman, 
whose only hope is to conceal the mis- 
fortune that has fallen upon her, has to 
register the information, and I presume 
it will become the property of some 
public official. I should not object so 
much if the names of both the father 
and mother were to be registered; but 
I object to the name of merely 
the poor woman being given. If 
the Bill ever reaches Committee I shall 
try to amend it on _ this point. 
We all know that when a Bill has been 
read a second time and these general 
sweeping provisions have been endorsed 
by the House, it is impossible to remedy 
any defects of principle in Committee. 
When we reach the Committee stage we 
find the Members interested in such 
points as these a mere handful; and 
when Divisions are taken, Members who 
know nothing of the merits of the 
question, come in by the hundred and 
vote us down. I trust that the Govern- 
ment, as they are anxious to pass the 
Bill, will do what they can to render it a 
really good workable measure, and that 
they will give me an assurance in the 
direction I have indicated. There must 
be Members on both sides of the House 
who have not studied the Bill—probably 
few Members present read a word of it 
before to-night ; therefore, it is desirable 
that the Government should not unduly 
force it upon us. I would urge the 
Government to give us an assurance 
that the Bill will not be pressed forward 
in its present form. I also specially 
urge that it should be referred to a 
Select Committee, as the only chance of 
its being put into a proper shape. 
*(11.21.) Str R. FOWLER (London) : 
The points raised by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down and my hon. 


Friend on this side of the House, are 
really matters for discussion in Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman the 
leader of the House has admitted that 
the measure requires amendment in 
Committee ; therefore I trust the House 
will take the Second Reading to-night, 
on the understanding that the Bill is to 
be thoroughly discussed either in the 
Grand Committee or by a Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill is a good one, and I do 
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not think time should be lost in passing 
it. 

#(11.22.) Tar UNDER SECRE- 


TARY or STATE yor tae HOME 
DEPARTMENT (Mr. Srvuarr Worr- 
LEY, Sheffield, Hallam): The Second 
Reading of this Bill came on rather 
unexpectedly, owing to the progress 
made with business. The Bill is aimed 
solely at cruelty to and the maltreatment 
of infants, and the necessity for it has 
been shown by a certain class of cases 
which have recently been before coroners’ 
courts. The Act of 1872 has been evaded 
by baby-farmers not having more than one 
child at a time. The practice is to hand 
the children on to others, without giving 
names or any information as to parentage, 
on the payment of alumpsum and with- 
out asking any questions, and the policy 
of the Bill is to take away interest in the 
cruel treatment and death of a child. No 
doubt there is room for the amendment 
of the details of the Bill. The 13th 
section of ‘the Act of 1872 excepts 
children left by parents with relatives 
and guardians and children received 
by institutions for the care of infants. 
These exceptions may be extended so 
as to meet the case of the Foundling 


‘Hospital and other institutions which 


not merely receive children but also 
place them out with foster-parents or 
nurses. The Government are by no 
means averse to the consideration of 
Amendments. If it is the wish of the 
House to send tlie Bill to a Standing 
Committee the Government will not offer 
any opposition to such a proposal. The 
Bill has been prepared by the Hume 
Seeretary after full consultation with 
some of the great Municipalities, which 
are the Local Authorities charged with 
the administration of the Act of 1872. 
These, except so far as they are neutral, 
have expressed their approval of it. 


(11.26.) Cotonsn NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I think that in this Bill the meshes 
of the net are much too narrow. The 
attempt is a clumsy one to meet a crying 
evil. The measure may operate fairly 
enough in London or in large towns in 
England, and even in Dublin and Bel- 
fast ; but it would not in the country dis- 
tricts of Ireland, where many young 
children are left with parents and 
relatives by people who go to America. 
In cases where children are left behind 
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in that way the people receiving them 
would be liable to prosecution under this 
Bill. And looking at the Bill froma 
financial point of view it is extremely 
pernicious, seeing that the Local 
Authorities in Ireland are not the Muni- 
cipalities but the Poor Law Boards. The 
Poor Law Boards will have to pay 
relieving officers or somebody else to look 
after the working of the Act, and the 
people already have to pay so much in 
the shape of rates that they are 
unwilling to extend the functions of the 
officers of the Boards. The rates will be 
increased in this way, and they will also 
be increased by the fact that children 
will be put into the Union if they can- 
not be left with friends when the parents 
go to America, and when put into the 
Union they will be kept there until 
they are 11 or 14 years of age. We 
might have to maintain these children in 
the workhouses 8 or 10 years. This would 
be an artificial increase in the number 
of children in the Unions, which 
number ought to be kept down to 
the lowest possible point. I would ask 
hon. Members to strike Ireland out of 
the Bill when it gets into Committee. 


Mr. TOMLINSON rose. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has exhausted his right by seconding the 
Motion for adjournment. He has thus 
spoken on the Main Question. 

(11.29.) Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): 
Hon. Membersmust naturally sympathise 
with the objects of the measure; but 
whilst approving ofthe principle of the 
Bill many of us are bound to criticise its 
details. In the rural districts children 
are constantly left with respectable 
neighbours while their parents go hay- 
making and harvesting. Then in the 
summer numbers of children are sent 
from London and the large towns to live 
for a few days or weeks for the benefit of 
their health with cottagers living in the 
villages. I should be sorry to see 
unnecessary restrictions placed upon 
these things, and I hope nothing will 
be done to prevent such charities. If 
details such as these are attended to in 
the Bill I should see no objection to its 
passing. 

(11.30.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : Now 
that we have had an explanation from 
the Under Secretary as to the reasons of 
the Government for introducing this 

Colonel Nolan 
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Bill, I must at once say that I am not 
satisfied that his arguments are sufficient 
to justify the introduction of the measure. 
The Act of 1872, which provides for the 
registration of any person who took 
charge of more than one child, is a very 
wide one. But the present Bill pro. 
poses to carry the principle further, by 
requiring the registration of any person 
who takes charge of one child for any 
period beyond 24 hours. I am afraid 
that the only effect of such a provision 
in Scotland, at any rate, will be to 
manufacture criminals. I. was at one 
time resident doctor.at the Royal Mater. 
nity Hospital at Edinburgh, and I knew 
of many cases where people, by payment 
of £50 or £100, were relieved for ever 
of the charge of their illegitimate off- 
spring. But, in future, if a person 
takes one of these children, she will 
require to be registered under the Act. 
Again, I say that if the Bill is passed in 
its present form, and the Local Authorities 
appoint officers to carry out its provisions, 
the result will be to manufacture cri- 
minals. I do not think that the Govern- 
ment have advanced any reasons for 
adopting this Bill, which will prevent 
poor people taking charge of illegitimate 
children—as they often do out of kind- 
ness—because they will look upon it as 
an indignity to have to register them- 
selves as baby-farmers. I shall therefore 
vote against the measure. 


(11.33.) Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Man- 
chester, S.W.): Are we to understand 
that the Bill will go before a Select Com- 
mittee? In regard to Clause 5, which 


anthorises the appointment of officers to 
visit houses which they have reason to 
believe are used as baby farms, I 
think it is most objectionable, in- 
deed a more objectionable proposal 
was never brought before this House. 
In order to remove one evil the Bill 
proposes to establish a still greater evil. 
What will be the result of insisting on 
the registration in all cases? In towns 
the system may not work so disadvan- 
tageously ; but in rural districts a man 
whose wife suddenly dies may have to 
send his children to a registered houre 
many miles distant, instead of being able 
to place them under the care of a neigh- 
bour. If sucha Bill were proposed in 
an Assembly in which poor people were 
represented it would never pass. 
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*(11.34.) Sm R. TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham): I am strongly in favour of 
the principle of the Bill, subject to modi- 
fication in detail ; but I agree that it is 
one that could best be dealt with by a 
Select Committee of experts, or of those 
specially interested, as it may not perhaps 
be of sufficient magnitude or complexity 
tosend to the Standing Committee on 
Law and Justice. As a member of that 
Standing Committee I do not think it is 
as well qualified to deal with this Bill as 
a Select Committee would be. 

(11.37.) Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR 
(Tipperary, S.): I am constrained to 
interpose in this debate because of the 
silence of the Government on the ques- 
tio raised by my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for North Galway, 
as to whether they will consent to 
exclude Ireland from the Bill if the 
majority of the Irish Members should 
object to the extension of its operations 
to that country. The measure may 
possibly be desirable in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales ; but the social conditions 
of Ireland are entirely different, and 
therefore it should not be made applic- 
able to that country. There is in 
Ireland an old historic custom, in 
accordance with which the children of 
one class of people are often fostered by 
people belonging to another class. This 
Bill will strike at the very root of this 
custom, which results in establishing 
strong feelings of affection between 
persons belonging to different classes. 
We therefore think that if it is strongly 
opposed by Irish Members Ireland should 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Bill. 

*(11.39.) Mr. J. S. GATHORNE- 
HARDY (Kent, Medway): If we are to 
understand that the Bill will be used 
only as the text for a Bill dealing with 
this subject I shall not oppose the Second 
Reading. I sympathise greatly with the 
object of the Bill; but I should not like 
to see it become law in its present form. 
The first clause will have just the 
opposite effect to that intended, as it 
would compel children to be sent to 
baby-farmers, instead of to relations or 
friends, and no amount of inspection 
would secure the proper treatment in 
all cases of these unfortunate children. 
I hope the Government will consent to 
send the Bill to a Select Committee. 


VOL. CCOXLII. [rurep ssrizs.] 
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(11.40.) Mr. ROWNTREE (Scar- 
borough): I agree entirely that the in- 
tentions of those who introduced this 
Bill are admirable ; but I am sure that if 
it were carried in its present form 
those intentions would be defeated ; and 
I do not think that public opinion will 
support the clause which will make it 
necessary for all persons who take charge 
of children to register themselves, even 
though they may be related to the per- 
son handing the charge over to them. I 
think many Local Authorities would not 
like to carry out the provisions of the 
5th clause. It is very desirable that the 
Bill should go before a Select Committee. 

*(11.42.) Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigun) : 
I have carefully examined the provisions 
of this Bill, and am bound to say I do 
not think it should be allowed to pass in 
its present form. I agree that it 
should be referred either to a Grand 
Committee or to a Select Committee ; 
the latter would be the more competent, 
I think, to deal with the matter, because 
it is one requiring special knowledge, and 
one on which evidence should be taken. 
On the one hand, it is desirable to pre- 
vent cruelty to children ; but, on the other 
hand, you must not unduly interfere with 
the rights of parents. 

(11.44.) Toe SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Marruews, Birmingham, 
E.): Assuming that the Second Reading 
is to-day agreed to, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are quite prepared to refer the Bill 
to a Committee, and if the House prefers 
a Select Committee no objection will be 
raised. As to the exclusion of Ireland 
from the scope of the Bill, it ought to be 
borne in mind that this measure proposes 
to amend the Act of 1872, which already 
applies to Ireland ; and if the original Act 
applies to Ireland surely the amending 
Act, which proposes to remove certain 
blemishes in the original Act, ought to 
apply to that country as well as to the 
rest of the United Kingdom. It may be 
that you cannot strike at the blots in the 
existing Bill without hitting some inno- 
cent persons; but the question is, whether 
the remedy provided by the Bill will not 
greatly outweigh the objections which 
may be raised in the interests of one 
section of the community affected by it. 

*(11.46.) Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN 
(Westmeath, S.): As a protest against 
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the eminently unsatisfactory answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I beg to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—(Mr. 
Donal Sullivan.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 17 ; Noes 
151.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE. 

Considered in Committee. 

}(In:the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Secretary of State in Council of India to 
raise in the United Kingdom, on the’ securities 
of the Revenues of India, any sum or sums of 
money, not exceeding in the whole the sum of 
$5,267,556 11s. 2d., for the purchase of the 
South Indian Railway, and for the discharge 
and redemption of debentures thereon. 

Resolution to*be reported to-morrow. 

CROWN OFFICE BILL [LORDS.] 
(No. 173.) SECOND READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL\Sir R. 
Weaster, Isle of Wight): This Bill is a 
formal one, to enable the Government to 
carry out certain engagements entered 
into by the Lord Chancellor, with regard 
to a re-arrangement of Offices. 

Coronet NOLAN: Can an Amend- 
ment be proposed to the Bill in Commit- 
tee enabling Catholics to hold the Office 
of Lord Chancellor, and other, Offices, in 
Treland # 

Sir R. WEBSTER: No; that is out- 
side the scope of the Bill. 

CotoneEL NOLAN : I do not see much 
use in taking this Bill at this hour of the 
night. _ 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT BILL. 
| (No. 163). 
Considered in Committee, 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
Mr. Donal Sullivan 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASE (PREVENTION) 
BILL.{No. 80). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 


Clause 3. 


*Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
May I point out to the hon. Member in 
charge of the Bill that as now drawn 
some of the clauses will be quite useless 
in the Metropolis. I believe he proposes 
to accept Amendments to apply the Bill 
to London ? 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : 
There are certain Amendments having re- 
lation to the London County Council that 
require consideration. They will take 
some time, and perhaps the hon. Member 
will agree o their consideration on 
Report. 

Clauses 3, 4, and 5 agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


Clause 6. 


*Mr. McLAREN: At this point I must 
object. There are Amendments I wish 
to propose, but [ havenot yet framed 
them. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will, in order that we may 
save time, now agree to move the Amend- 
ments on Report. Or will he mention 
them now ? 

*Mr. McLAREN : I am sorry to object, 
but there are one or two clauses to which 
I wish to move Amendments; butas I had 
no idea the Bill was coming on to-night 
I am taken by surprise, and have not the 
Amendments ready. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL [LORDS]. 
(No. 187.) 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
scilitesies 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT (SCOT- 
LAND) (FERGUSON BEQUEST FUND.) 
*(12.20.) Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, §.): 
Iam extremely sorry to be compelled to 
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trespass, eveu briefly, upon the time and 
attention of the House at such a late 
hour, but that is one of the disadvantages 
under which we all labowr; when we find 
it to be our duty to bring up for revision 
or rejection any of the schemes of the 
Educational Commissioners. I wish that 
soe more satisfactory arrangement were 
adopted for dealing with these questions 
by the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, as has been suggested by my 
hon. Friend the Seconder of my 
Motion ; but, in the meantime, this 
is the only course open to us. 
The facts connected with this scheme 
are well-known to the Government 
and to Scottish Members. Mr. Fer- 
guson died as recently as 1856. He 
made a very handsome provision for 
his relations, and after leaving about 
£50,000 for general educational pur- 
poses, he bequeathed the residue of 
his estate as a permanent fund for 
specific purposes, little thinging that 
Commissioners would ever be ap- 
pointed to divert such funds. This 
residue of the estate he bequeathed 
for the benefit of five special Churches, 
which he named. In order that 
these five Churches should have 
exclusive control of the fund, he 
arranged that there should be 13 
Trustees, all of them to be communicants 
of one or other of the five Churches, 
according ‘to the proportions in which 
the various Churches were to be bene- 
ficiaries under the Trust. Three of the 
Trustees were to be communicants 
of the Established Church, four 
of the Free Church, four of the United 


Presbyterian, one of the Reformed: 


Presbyterian, and one of the Con- 
gregational or Independent Church. 
He specially laid down, as the Trust 
Deed shows, that his Trustees should 
have an entirely free hand as to the 
various proportions in which they were 
to allocate the fund to the various objects 
connected with these churches. The very 
keynote of his intention was that the fund 
should be a permanent supplement to 
voluntary effort connected with these five 
Churches. I emphatically say “voluntary 
effort,” inasmuch as the old parish schools 
were excepted, because they were not 
voluntary, and the Established Church 
was only to be a beneficiary so far as 
quoad sacra Churches were concerned— 
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that is to say, Churches without any 
regular endowment. No real complaint 
has ever been made by the people of 
Scotland in regard to the management 
of the Trustees; on the contrary, the 
greatest satisfaction prevails. The provi- 
sions of the scheme to which we strenu- 
ously object are that the Trustees of the 
fund should hand over £1,600 a year 
as well as the income of the Ferguson 
Scholarship Fund, which was founded 
by the Trustees out of an entirely 
separate fund, to an entirely new Govern- 
ing Body, who need not necessarily be in 
any way connected with any of the five 
Churches ; and that the annual amount, 
after paying the Ferguson Scholarships 
and the necessary expenses of manage- 
ment, should be devoted to making 
grants to assist schools in giving, not 
religious education, but higher instruc- 
tion. Moreover, the scheme points to 
the largest centres of population and 
the richest districts as being those to 
which the grants should be allo- 
cated. Many objections may be urged 
against the scheme. One objection is 
with regard to the additional expense of 
the management of the fund if there is 
to be a new and distinct Governing 
Body. The present management of the 
permanent Fund would have to be con- 
tinued at the same expense as hitherto, 
while I believe that the additional ex- 
pense would amount to at. least £300 
a year. That would come out of the 
£1,600. But the great and insuperable 
objection to the scheme is that it 
traverses the expressed intentions of 
the founder, who, after leaving what he 
considered ample—namely, £50,000— 
for general educational purposes created 
by the Ferguson Bequest Fund what he 
hoped would be a permanent endow- 
ment of the five Churches for purposes 
directly connected with these five 
Churches. There has been no scheme 
of the Endowment Commissioners that 
has given such general dissatisfaction 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Scotland. The vast majority of Scottish 
Members are opposed to the proposals con- 
tained in the scheme, as is clearly shown 
by the signatures to the Memorial pro- 
moted by my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Ayrshire (Mr. Hugh Elliot) 
and myself. Let us most carefully bear 
in mind that the Founder of the Trust 
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died as recently as 1856. Up to the year 
1887 three of the original testamentary 
Trustees were still alive, and they en- 
tirely concurred in the present manage- 
ment of the Trust. One of these original 
testamentary Trustees—Dr. Paterson 
—is still with us, to record his 
most emphatic protest against the pro- 
posals of the Commissioners. I hope 
the Government may see their way to 
acquiesce in this Motion which I now beg 
leave to submit. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent to the Scheme of the Educational 
Endowment (Scotland) Commissioners for the 
management of the Endowment known as the 
Ferguson Bequest Fund.” —( Mr. Hozier.) 


(12.25.) Mr. HUGH ELLIOT (Ayr- 
shire, N.): In seconding the Motion, I 
may mention that I have more than once 
suggested that these schemes should be 
sent to a Select Commtttee of this House. 
I regret that the suggestion has not been 
accepted, because such a Committee 
would give them a far better considera- 
tion than a scheme can receive in this 
House at this time of night. I can 
hardly conceive a scheme which calls 
more for the intervention of the House 
than the present one. Here is a gentle- 
man; a contemporary of our own, who 
died, leaving ample provision for all his 
relations, and who, in the exercise of his 
legal right, left a certain sum to Trustees, 
who were to be members of certain 
churches, for the use of those churches 
and the religious work of those churches. 
I admit that the word “education” 
occurs in the will, and is one of the 
objects of the legacy ; but it is an educa- 
tion which is to be more or less religious 
—education controlled by religion, Mr. 
Ferguson’s intention was that the people 
should be educated, but religious too. 
There is nothing objectionable in that. 
It is praiseworthy, and the endowment 
has worked very well. But the unfor- 
tunate word “education” induced the 
Commissioners to step in, and they have 
disconnected education from the religious 
connection Mr. Ferguson intended to give 
it. They gave this money to useful objects, 
no doubt—to higher education ; but if we 
want higher education, let us provide it 
from proper funds. Do not let us strip 
churches or anybody for the purpose 

Mr. Hoxier 
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of establishing higher education. Often 
and often since the passing of the Act of 
1882 has Parliament been asked to step 
in and check these schemes; but the 
check that this appeal to Parliament was 
to provide has hitherto been useless, I 
think, and votes have always supported 
the Commissioners. To-night, however, 
I hope for better things. We have a strong 
ease, which my hon. Friend has put 
very clearly, and I think we may look 
to the issue with some confidence. 
(12.30.) Tae LORD ADVOCATE 
(Mr. J. P. B. Roperrson, Bute): As my 
hon. Friends the Mover and Seconder of 
this Motion must be aware, the House has 
been hitherto slow to interfere with the 
discretion vested by Statute in the 
Commissioners, and I hope it will retain 
that reserve in disposing of the remaining 
schemes which have to come before it. 
Most of these schemes are in a general 
sense local, and sometimes the interests 
involved are minute. I am quite cer- 
tain of this : that whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the merits of this 
particular scheme, there can be but one 
estimate of the exceeding ability, atten- 
tion, and pains bestowed by the Com- 
missioners upon the several subjects 
which have come under their cognisance. 
Accordingly, in considering the present 
question, I am certain there is in no 
part of the House any intention to dis- 
parage the judgment or discretion of the 
Commissioners. But we cannot ignore 
the fact that the Act of Parliament 
leaves with the two Houses of Parliament 
the ultimate decision and responsibility. 
The question on the present occasion is 
whether there are adequate grounds for 
Parliament interposing in order to arrest 
the due action of the Commissioners in 
regard to this scheme? My hon. Friend 
has been able to present a case in which 
the interests at stake are considerable, 
the amount of the endowment is large, 
and, what is more, a large part of 
Scotland is directly interested. Several 
counties are beneficiaries, and almost all 
the larger religious denominations are 
amongst the custodiers or Trustees of this 
endowment. Accordingly, it is impossible 
to regard this as one of those purely 
local questions. Then my hon. Friend 
very justly dwelt upon some of the other 
salient features of the case. One, which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Lanark- 
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shire commented on, was the very. recent 
date of the will. Iam quite aware that 
the Act of Parliament places within the 
review of the Commissioners all endow- 
ments founded as late as 1872; but, 
at the same time, the fact that this 
gentleman only died in 1856 raises 
a very striking peculiarity in this 
cage. Another point is that some of the 
wills which have come under the cog- 
nisance of the Commissioners have 
indicated some obscurity, or want of 
complete following out of all the objects 
and means which the testator might be 
presumed to have contemplated. That 
is not the case here. There is most 
careful and minute attention to the 
following out of the scheme through all 
its various phases. There is also what 
was of immense importance—there is a 
very anxious choice of those who are to 
be the guardians of the interests under 
the Trust. Accordingly, I find in this 
case several large features standing out 
distinguishing it from those which have 
previously been under the attention of 
the House. But there is one which I 
think still more important It is said 
this is an educational endowment ; but 
the bequest is so embedded in the other 
provisions of the will, and so closely 
connected with the provisions in favour 
of Religious agencies, that positively the 
amount to be given to education in any 
one year is to be determined by the 
Religious Bodies with reference to their 
religious requirements. Accordingly, it 
cannot be said that to separate and 
segregate the educational part of the 
fund from the rest is a very complete 
or effectual carrying out of the inten- 
tion of the testator. I have, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion that this 
is a case open to Parliament to 
consider whether the scheme—assuming 
it to be the best possible—ought to be 
adopted, or whether the intention of the 
testator should be given effect to. I find 


that question prejudged by the opinion | 


of Scotland. There is, unquestionably, a 
strong and warm feeling on this subject. 
Most useful and beneficent influence 
has been exercised by the existing 
administrators of this money. Under 
these circumstances, I am bound to 
say that it is the opinion of the Govern- 
ment that Parliament may well inter- 
pose. I wish the House to understand 
that we do 90 not to pass any censure or 





adverse judgment on the scheme of the 
Commissioners. The Commissioners, of 
necessity, took up and dealt with the 
case, inasmuch as it fell within the terms 
of the Act of Parliament. But we can- 
not divest ourselves of the responsibility 
of judging whether this is not one of 
those cases where Parliament ought to © 
vindicate the endowment as being more 
usefully applied to its present purposes 
than to those projected. I have observed, 
from the opinions expressed in this 
debate, as well as in the Lobby, that that 
is the sentiment which generally pre- 
vails. I am quite certain, so far as I and 
my hon. Friends are concerned, that there 
is no reluctance to interfere in defence of 
what is practically a religious endow- 
ment, and not the less because that en- 
dowment is in the hands of Dissenters as 
well as of members of the Established 
Church. 

*(12.36.) Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR 
(Falkirk): I congratulate the Govern- 
ment on having in so handsome a 
manner given way on this matter, to 
what I may fairly call the general desire 
of Scotland. I believe it to be the 
general opinion throughout Scotland 
that had the Government insisted upon 
this scheme being carried into law, as 
they might easily have done with their 
strong majority, the feeling of dissatis- 
faction throughout the country would 
have been great. The administration of 
the Trust has been entirely satisfactory 
in the past, and I may add my 
conviction that the future administration 
of the charity, which this decision of 
the Government leaves unchanged, will 
be found as satisfactory in the future 
as it has been in the past. 

(12.37.) Mr. D. CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N.E.): I would remind the 
House that this is a very grave decision 
at which it appears it is likely to arrive. 
I am far from saying that strong grounds 
have not been made out by the Mover 
and Seconder in favour of their conten- 
tion ; but I believe that this is the very 
first time in a series of years on which a 
scheme of the Education Endowment 
Commissioners has been upset by this 
House. I regret that the suggestion 
which was made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Ayrshire, in favour of 
further inquiry, has not been persisted in, 
and has not been acceded to by ‘the 
Government. . It. is.trne that a great 
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deal may be said in favour of the pro- 
posal for the rejection of this scheme ; but 
I think if we had in this House a local 
guardian of higher education, the case 
might have been more adequately 
presented to us. I do not take upon 
myself to say that the decision which 
the House is about to come to is wrong ; 
but it is with a feeling of very great 
reluctance that I join in upsetting a 
decision of the Commissioners, whose 
previous action has always stood the test 
of the most minute examination, and 
whose labours have always resulted in 
the utmost benefit to the country. 
*(12.40.) Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL 
(Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities) : 
As one of the Commissioners responsible 
for the scheme I may perhaps be allowed 
to say a word or two, not in opposition to 
what appears to be the general sense of 
the House, but in explanation of 
the action of the Commissioners. 
First, I should like to point out that 
Parliament imposed on the Education 
Endowment Commissioners the duty of 
re-organising the educational endow- 
ments of Scotland, and it therefore 
became incumbent on them to take cogni- 
sance not only of endowments which 
were wholly educational, but also of 
all charitable endowments which had an 
educational side. We were thus forced 
to deal with the Ferguson bequest. The 
Founder had named education as one 
of the objects which his residue fund was 
to assist, and his Trustees acted upon 
that instruction in a way which I will 
immediately mention. I must demur, 
however, to this bequest being described 
as one for the benefit of the churches 
named. It was not for the benefit of the 
churches, but for the prosecution of 
religious and educational work under 
the care of these churches. Well, 
the ftrustees. of Mr. Ferguson for 16 
years previous to the passing of the 
Education Act contributed a large sum 
every year in grants for the promotion 
of education. During those years the 
average amount of the grants for educa- 
tion from the bequest was £2,078 a year. 
On the passing of the Education” Act of 
1872, as hon. Members are. aware, there 
was a great change in Scotland in the 
management of education. The churches 
named in Mr. Ferguson’s will, which 
had maintained schools before, may be 






handed them over to be maintained by 
the School Boards. The Ferguson 
Trustees, having no longer the same 
applications from the churches for 
assistance to educational work, bestowed 
their grants on other useful objects, and 
so it came about that for 13 years after 
1872 their grants for education averaged 
only £290 a year, instead of £2,078, as 
before. But I would ask hon. Members 
to look at the case from the point of 
view of the Commissioners. They will 
see that the Commissioners thought they 
had here an endowment with an edu- 
cational side—one which was in part an 
educational endowment ; and, guided by 
the action of the Trustees themselves 
before the Education Act was passed, 
they considered they were not asking 
too much in claiming £1,600 for edu- 
cation, as representing what the Trustees’ 
estimate was of Mr. Ferguson’s 
view in giving education a place 
in his will. As to applying the 
money to higher education, I would 
remind the House that it was part of the 
instruction from this House that the 
Commissioners were, as far as might be, to 
secure in educational endowments an 
adequate portion for the promotion 
of higher education. I hope that as the 
Government will not allow this money to 
goto the purposes of higher education, they 
will make up for the loss in some other 
way. I will add that although the 
scheme has been petitioned against there 
has been also many Petitions in its 
favour. I will also add that in claiming 
part of this endowment for education, 
the Commissioners do not dispute the 
good work done by the Trustees. Our 
scheme was not intended to cast any re- 
flection on the proceedings of the 
Trustees. 

*(12.50.) Mr. MARK STEWART 
(Kirkeudbright): At this late hour I 
rise only to say one word—I may con- 
scientiously say that the Ferguson bequest 
is one of the best administered Trusts in 
Scotland, and I sincerely thank the 
Government for acting as they have done. 
I have had many representations wade to 
me in favour of it, and only one—from 
the Educational Institute of Scotland—in 
support of the scheme now before the 
House. ; 

Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minute 
’ before One o'clock” 





said to have discontinued them, or 
Mr. D. Crawford 
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London County 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 18th March, 1890. 





EARL MOUNT CASHELL. 

Report made from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that the right of Charles William 
Earl Mount Cashell tovote at the Elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
the Lord Chancellor ; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


EARL OF LONGFORD. 

‘Report made from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that the right of Thomas Earl of 
Longford to vote at the Elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
the Lord Chancellor ; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


CULONIAL COURTS OF ADMIRALTY 
BILL.—-(No. 29.) 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order); further 
amendments made; the Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 44). 


INDIAN COUNCILS BILL.—(No. 40.) 

Read 3* (according to order); an 
Amendment made ; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, to ‘Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 18th March, 1890. 


NEW WRIT. 


For County Down (Eastern Division), 
v. Richard William Blackwood Ker, 
Esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


VOL. CCOXLII. [rairp szrius.} 


{Manox 18, 1890} 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BILL, 
By Order. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*(3.15.) Mz. BAUMANN (Camberwell, 
Peckham): Before this Bill is read a 
second time I desire to record my protest 


against the manner in which the Measure 
has been drafted and presented to Parlia- 
ment by the London County Council. 
On the title it is described as— 

“ A Bill for the improvement and alteration 
of abridge over Bow Creek, at Barking, and 
the acquisition and management of Brock- 
well Park, and to confer further powers on the 
London County Council.’’ 

This is an innocent, even an attractive 
title, but I find that behind.a bridge 
over Bow Creek and the acquisi- 
tion of Brockwell Park are inserted 
clauses of a highly controversial and 
objectionable character, which we are 
to discuss as a sort of pot pourri of 
legislation. Among the numerous pro- 
posals of the Bill is one contained in 
Clause 72, that’ no building shall be 
erected of a greater height than 70 
feet without the consent of the Council. 
There are others to alter the time of 
calling the meetings of the Council, to 
change the arrangements for signing 
cheques, to change the law of rating in 
regard to the Metropolis, and to exempt 
members of the Council from the liability 
of serving on juries, and to give them 
power to administer oaths. Having regard 
to the notice which has been placed on 
the Paper by the President of the Local 
Government Board, I do not propose now 
to discuss these clauses further, but I 
will merely say that this is the first 
time in the Municipal history of London 
that the Metropolitan Municipal Au- 
thority has attempted, under cover 
of schemes of local improvements which 
we all desire, to smuggle through this 
House—[Cries of “Oh !”|—clauses of a 
highly controversial and objectionable 
character, changing not only its own 
constitution, but the law of the land. 
Observe the cunning — certainly not 
of a very high order— with which 
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this Bill has been drawn. In the van- 
guard of the clauses of the Bill is 
placed the acquisition of Brockwell Park, 
which the County Council know very 
well all the Metropolitan Members are 
desirous of securing. They have calcu- 
lated that we South London Members in 
particular would not dare to vote against 
a Bill for the acquisition of Brockwell 
Park, and, miscalculating upon our 
cowardice, they have thought proper to 
insert in a Bill which is nominally for the 
acquisition of Brockwell Park all sorts of 
objectionable and dangerous clauses. I 
have no doubt that the London County 
Council think they have done a ve 

clever thing in drafting a Bill of this 
kind, but it is apiece of sharp practice 
worthy only of the office of Dodson and 
Fogg. Iam quite sure that the right 
hon. Member for the University of London 
and the other hon Members whose names 
appear on the back of the Bill, are un- 
connected with this proceeding, and, 
therefore, I do not hesitate to describe it 
as a disreputable manoeuvre, an un- 


scrupulous stratagem, of which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, with 
all its faults, was incapable. The 


Metropolitan Board of Works always 
treated the House of Commons, in regard 
to its public and private Bills, in a 
straightforward and above-board fashion, 
and if the London County Council chooses 
to depart from the recognised methods of 
transacting public business, it cannot be 
surprised if its Bills meet with oppo- 
sition, and are received with suspicion by 
this House. I feel so strongly upon the 
matter that I hope the House will reject 
the Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber make the Motion which stands in his 
name 4 

*Mr. BAUMANN: I think the best 
course I can adopt is simply to record 
my public protest. [Jronical cries of 
“Hear hear.”] If that is the spirit in 
which I am to be met by hon. Members 
opposite, I will move as an Amend- 
ment that the Bill be read a second 
time on this day six months. 


*Mr. J. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” in order to have the words 
“upon this day six months,”’—(Mr. 
Baumann,)—instead thereof. 

Mr. Baumann 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(3.20.) Sm J. LUBBOCK (University 
of London): The hon. Member has, I 
think, almost exhausted the vocabu 
of abuse, and I must say that I feel 
somewhat indignant with being charged, 
in conjunction with my Colleagues on the 
London County Council, with being 
guilty of an attempt to smuggle a Bill 
through this House, in a manner 
described by the hon. Member as 
exhibiting low cunning. 

*Mr. BAUMANN: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I excepted in 
the most express way the right hon.. 
Gentleman and the other Members 
whose names are on the back of the 
Bill. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK: I cannot accept 
the apology of the hon. Member. My 
Colleagues and I are responsible to the 
House, and I think I shall be able in a few 
words to show the House that the Bill is 
not open to the accusations which the hon. 
Member has thought fit to make against 
it. Indeed, I should fee] more in- 
dignant than I do if I could believe 
that the hon. Gentleman really him- 
self believed the charges he has 
made. What are the grave matters 
which the hon. Member ‘considers we 
have brought forward in this Bill, and 
which he says we have attempted to 
smuggle through the House? The first 
is that the London County Council 
are to have the power of adminis- 
tering oaths. With regard to the 
administration of oaths, [quite admit that 
it is not usual for an Administrative Body 
to have the power of administering 
oaths; but the London Ceunty Council 
think it is desirable to have that power, 
because the duty of licensing has been 
transferred to the Council, and in 
all other cases Parliament has considered 
that Licensing Bodies ought to have the 
power of administering oaths, and no 
reason has been shown why London 
should be an exception; but if this 
House thinks that as regards Londoners 
it is sufficient to believe the men who 
apply for licences on their simple word 
rather than upon the administration of 
an oath I have nothing more to say. 
Passsing to the second point, that the 
exemption to serve on juries has also been 
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whose duties are by no means so arduous 
as those of the London County Council. 
We only ask an exemption which is in 
force in all other large cities. Then, as 
regards the third objection, I believe the 
House would wish that power should be 
given to prevent buildings being raised 
to a greater height than 70 feet. Hon. 
Members must have observed the 
tendency in London to erect buildings of 
a gigantic height, and I think the 
majority of the House will consider that 
it is desirable to compel them to be 
within a moderate height. Then, 
again, as to the mode of making 
payments, I am sorry that my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has put on the Paper a Motion 
to exclude that clause of the Bill. It was 
drawn up by Lord Lingen, who is, of 
course, one of the very highest authorities 
in the whole country on such a subject. 
Practically the present system is 
found to be almost unworkable. It 
leads to most inconvenient and un- 
necessary delays. There may be a 
little matter affecting a building, which 
nobody objects to, and against which 
there is no opposition. As the law stands-a 
notice has first of all to be given, then it 
has to go before the Building Committee ; 
there is .then another notice required, 
and it has to go before the Finance Com- 
mittee, then it is necessary to give a third 
notice in order to bring it before the 
Council. If this clause is to be excluded, 
I hope the people of London will feel 
that if are there unnecessary delays, the 
London County Council have-done their 
best to prevent them. The only other 
objection raised by the hon. Member was 
to the clause which raises the important 
question concerning the law of rating, 
on which much may be said ; it is drawn 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Committee of this House which sat in 
1866, but if the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot accept that provision, it will 
not be pressed. I hope that the House 
will assent to the Second Reading of the 
Bill. I have dwelt upon the provisions 
which the hon. Member opposite has 
declared to be of a wicked and abominable 
character, but I hope the House will feel 
that there is no justification whatever 
for the severe manner in which he has 
thought fit to condemn the conduct of 
the London County Council. 


{Marcu 18, 1890} 
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*(3.25.) Toe PRESIDENT or THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircniz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken “has dealt with the Bill as if the 
whole of the proposals in it were in 
themselves perfectly unobjec ionable, 
and were in some cases necessary to the 
proper performance of the functions of 
the London County Council. But there 
are two questions to be considered : first 
of all whether the proposals in the Bill 
are themselves not open to grave objec- 
tion, and secondly, whether, even if they 
are not, they ought to be dealt with in 
a private Bill. I gather that my hon. 
Friend behind me feels strongly about 
the latter of these two points. For my 
own part, I think that the House, as a 
whole, has a strong objection to important 
alterations in the general law being intro- 
duced in a private Bill. The main object 
of the Bill is to acquire Brockwell Park, 
and the question is whether such a 
measure should be made the medium of 
carrying out other improvements. I 

say that I entirely agree with my 
hon. Friend in that view. I do not go 
so far as to say that no provision of the 
law should ever be altered in a private 
Bill, but I think it is a great mistake to 
introduce provisions into a private Bill 
largely altering the general law. If 
this were done, not only would the time 
of the House be largely taken up with 
discussion on such points, but there 
would also be a largely increased amount 
of labour in searching through private 
Bills to find out-what the law was on 
certain points, If this were done in the 
case of the London County Council there 
is nothing to prevent every County 
Council in the kingdom from introducing 
alterations, so that the law might 
materially differ. in every county. One 
point is the question of exemption from 
service on juries. I am not at all 
sure that I ought not to have in- 
cluded that among the clauses which I 
propose to ask the House to instruct the 
Committee to omit, but I have regarded 


-it more as an application of a law that is 


universal throughout the country than ~ 

an alteration of the general law, and I 

cannot but recognise that London ought 

to have the benefit of what other 

municipalities have, although perhaps I 

weaken my argument by allowing that 
282 
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clause to remain. Yet I think that in 
this respect there is much to be said 
for it. Then, again, there is a clause 
inserted which amends the Local Govern- 
ment Act with regard to the chairman- 
ship and vice-chairmanship of the Council. 
Of course, if the Bill contained any pro- 
posal that either of these gentlemenshould 
take an active part, such as voting, I 
should strongly object ; but as far as I 
understand there is no intention of alter- 
ing the Local Government Act in that 
respect. As it is a matter almost 
personal to my right hon. Friend and 
Lord Rosebery, I do not feel myself 
justified in pressing my objection. Then 
comes the question of oaths. The pro- 
posal in the Bill distinctly is to repeal 
that section of the Local Government 
Act which expressly states that there 
shall be no transfer of power to ad- 
minister oaths. 

*Srr J. LUBBOCK: Only so far as 
licensing is concerned. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Under the Act there 
is no transfer of power to the Council 
enabling them to administer an oath. Itis 
true that the Council can administer an 
oath to the coroner when he is swearing 
to the correctness of his accounts, but 
that is a totally different thing to what 
is proposed in the Bill, which is nothing 
more nor less than to convert an ad- 
ministrative into a judicial body? It 
gives them the power of examining 
witnesses on oath. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the bodies which 
have hitherto exercised these duties have 
had the power to administer an oath. 
That is true, but they were judicial and 
not administrative bodies. Of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman may say 
that it would facilitate the duties 
of the London County Council if 
they had the power to administer an 
oath. But if that be so let a Public 
Bill dealing with the subject be brought 
forward. It may very well be that the 
Council might propose to administer an 
oath when a magistrate was present, but 
this general power, I think, is objection- 
able in an administrative body. At all 
events, it is a very large and important 
question, dealing with an important 
principle, which certainly ought not to 
be introduced in a Private Bill. Then 
comes the question of finance. I have 
myself told Lord Rosebery that I should 
be very glad if opportunity arose for 
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dealing with that question. We shall 
have to deal with the whole question of 
London finance this year ; we are almost 
under a pledge to the House to dosome- 
thing to put an end to the Annual Money 
Bills which used to be introduced on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. That is altogether an unsatis- 
factory system of dealing with the 
finance of the London County Council, 
and the Government are prepared to 
introduce a Bill putting the finance of 
the Council on a different footing, which 
would very likely put some kind of 
relaxation in the conduct of the finance 
of the London County Council. But I 
cannot hold out hopes that I shall deal 
with them in anything like the drastic 
manner proposed in this Bill, which 
practically places an unlimited amount 
in the hands of the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, or Vice Chairman, and an 
officer of the London County Council, in 
the interval between two meetings, which 
in the summer vacation would mean a 
long interval. This clause gives power 
to any one of these gentlemen, along 
with the Comptroller of the London 
County Council, to spend an unlimited 
sum of money without any order from 
the Council. Those who know the pro- 
cedure in municipal Corporations know 
that no such power is possessed by them, 
and there are safeguards which prevent 
anything like what is now proposed from 
occurring. I understand, however, thatmy 
right hon. Friend does not propose to move 
thisclause. Another important question 
is that of the computation of time. If 
any inconvenience is felt it must be ex- 
perienced throughout the whole country, 
but I have heard no such complaint. If 
there is any such inconvenience I do not 
see why it should not be dealt with as re- 
gards the whole country, and not with 
reference to London only. With regard to 
the question of the reduction of a quorum 
from five to four, here again I have not 
heard of the London County Council 
suffering the smallest inconvenience, or 
that there is any inconvenience felt 
throughout the country. I would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that there are 
many Town Councils which, though not 
approaching the size of the London 
Council, are yet very large ; so I would 
say again that if there is any grievance 
we should proceed to alter the general 
law, so that everybody might participate 
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in the benefit. Then comes a very im- 
portant and astonishing proposal. By 
the Municipal Corporations Act three 
clear days’ notice must be given of a 
meeting, and of the business to be done, 
so that all the members may be in- 
formed in due time as to the business to 
be transacted. But this Bill proposes to 
reduce the time of notice to 24 hours. I 
would ask the House whether, if there is 
one Council where more notice should be 
given, it is not the London County 
Council, inasmuch as large and important 
questions are constantly arising to be 
dealt with by it, and I would be the last 
to consent to any modification of the 
time of notice to be given. But the Bill 
goes much further than that ; it proposes 
that at any meeting, without notice 
being given, the Council may, by a 
majority of two-thirds of those present, 
take up and dispose of any important 
matter. I cannot think that the House 
would consent to any such proposal as 
that. Section 75, again, contains one of 
the most‘astonishing proposals I have 
ever seen in a Private Bill, or in any 
other. It proposes that all contracts 
between individuals with regard to the 
payment of rates are to be subject to any 
future legislation. That is to say, that in 
the case of contracts for leases in which 
one party agreed to pay the rates, the 
contract is to be binding on the landlord, 
but the payment of rates is not to be 
binding on the tenant. Can any pro- 
posal be more unfair or more ridiculous 
than to insert in a Bill of this kind a 
clause with such an effect, sandwiched in 
between one clause dealing with bye-laws 
and another dealing with trespassers in 
sewers? The noble Lord who presides 
over the London County Council has 
accused me of pedantry because I can- 
not agree to all these changes. The 
House will judge of what kind of pedantry 
I have been guilty in not consenting to 
give these powers to the London County 
Council. The statement issued by the 
London County Council with reference 
to this Bill contained a misrepre- 
sentation of facts with regard to the 
Local Government Board having refused 
assistance to the London County 
Council. That statement is of a piece 
with Lord Rosebery’s “pedantry ” 
speech. The application to the Local 
Government Board asked them to set 
aside all the rules and legal principles 
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by which they are governed, and the 
Local Government Board replied that 
they had no power to do anything of the 
kind. I do not think the House will be 
of opinion that we have been guilty of 
pedantry in not sanctioning the powers 
asked for. 

*(3.35.) Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): Whatever there may be in the 
objection. of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
am quite sure the House will have 
appreciated the difference in the tone of 
his speech, from the very abusive, 
exaggerated, and unnecessary language 
of the hon. Member for Peckham (Mr. 
Baumann). The House will recognise 
that the Council have had a work of 
vast magnitude to accomplish, and have 
approached that work with a sincere 
desire to solve difficulties in local ad- 
ministration such as have faced no other 
newlycreated Governing Body. The right 
hon. Gentleman appearsto me to be a little 
too thin-skinned, in regard to what he 
imagines to be an interference with his 
handiwork as contained in the Local 
Government Act of 1888. There is no 
intention to alter the general law. The 
Council merely desire to suit the appli- 
cation of the general law in the case of 
London to the special local circumstances 
and necessities of their position. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows perfectly 
well, as a matter of fact, that the general 
law has been altered in favour of nearly 
all the great municipalities of the country. 
It has been altered in Birmingham, in 
Manchester, in Liverpool, and none of 
the great towns now work under the form 
of procedure prescribed by the Municipal 
Corporations Act. Only last Session a Bill 
of this nature was passed at the instance 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, and 
this year his private secretary has intro- 
duced another Bill to incorporate in a 
public Statute certain provisions of 
sanitary law already applied to particular 
districts. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: By a Public Bill. 

*Mr, LAWSON : Yes, but introduced 
in Private Bills adapted to special cases. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
Council are striving to obtain judicial 
powers. Why should they nothave judicial 
powers if they have judicial duties to per- 
form ? The licensing work ofthe Council is 
heavy and difficult ; yet they are bound 
to accept mere assertion in cases where 
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had the power of taking evidence upon 
oath, and of sifting that evidence. It is 
whispered that the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to bring in a general Bill dealing 
with all the County Councils. This Bill 
deals only with the London County 
Council, who seek to obtain the powers 
which those whom they have succeeded 
did possess. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have not the 
slightest intention of doing anything of 
the kind. 

*Mr. LAWSON: Then I am sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not 
going to remove some of the anomalies 
of the Act of 1888. With regard to the 
financial propositions contained in this 
Bill, I believe they have been adopted 
on the advice of Lord Lingen, who for 
years was head of the Treasury, and has 
had immense experience inconnection with 
financial questions. It is only an en- 
deavour to clear away some of the diffi- 
culties and anomalies which have been 
created by putting London on all fours 
with all the rest of the counties. I hope 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Lub- 
bock) will, in any case, take a Division. 

*Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield 
Central): I rise to express a hope that 
the hon. Member for Peckham will with- 
draw the Amendment. 1 quite feel 
with the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that there are some clauses 
in the Bill, to which exception can be 
justly taken, and which had better not 
have been incorporated, but they may 
be considered in Committee, and im- 
proved or expunged. The Bill is one 
which will confer benefit in some quarters 
of the Metropolis, and I hope my hon. 
Friend will not consider it necessary to 
press the Amendment to a Division. 

*(3.40.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I regret that the Amendment 
should have been introduced in a some- 
what intemperate manner, because the 
case against a Bill so bad will not be 
strengthened by the use of hard words. 
I agree with the hon. Member for Peck- 
ham that the Bill as it has been brought 
in is a most objectionable one in various 
ways. It deals with half-a-dozen things, 
some of which I agree with, but it deals 
also with other large Constitutional ques- 
tions which ought to be dealt with by 
themselves in separate Bills. It even has 
a little fling at constables, for I see that the 
Council wish to have the powerof swearing 
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in its own servants as constables, and it 
proposes also to deal with the question of 
military drill—a matter which certainly 
might have been left alone. Then, again, 
Clause 73, which establishes inquiries as 
to water supply and markets, is a very im- 
portant one, and it authorises an expen- 
diture of £5,000 in such inquiries. We 
know that is the beginning of a scheme 
which the Council have at heart, to sup- 
ply London with water [Opposition cries 
of “ Hear, hear.”| Hon. Members on the 
other side of the House always cheer a 
proposal of that nature, but it is a re- 
markable thing that some 10 years ago 
they did not cheer it when there was a 
practical way of carrying such a scheme 
into effect at much less cost than is now 
possible. What I say is that this question 
of water supply ought to be discussed per 
se, and not dealt with bya side wind in a 
Bill of this sort. Another provision of the 
Bill is to enable the Council to do 
anything however startling without 
having given any previous notice of 
their intention to members of the Council 
on the Agenda Paper. That is a 
power which, I think, the ratepayers 
ought to resist to the utmost. Then, 
again, the question of the height of 
buildings in London is a very important 
one. I believe that in future it may be 
necessary to erect buildings in London 
higher than in the past, and that it 
would be unwise to say that they are to 
stop at 70 feet. Another provision is 
that no building shall be erected at a 
less distance than 20 feet from the 
centre of the roadway; and the rating 
clause is also most material. The 
measure also raises questions as to the 
Thames Conservancy and other large 
questions, which ought to be considered 
as a whole by the Government of the day, 
and not in this measure. The hon. 
Member for St. Pancras (Mr.. Lawson) 
said that the financial arrangements of 
the Bill have been under the charge of 
Lord Lingen. No doubt Lord Lingen 
is an excellent financier, but I would not 
trust him in every possible way in 
drafting a measure of this kind. I do 
not look upon him as an immaculate 
financier ; and if he had happened to be 
a Tory instead of a Radical, I do not 
think we should hear much of his praise 
from the other side. I think the Bill 
ought to be rejected in order to teach 
the London County Council the lesson 
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that a Private Bill should deal with a 
specific subject, and not mix up a large 
number of great Constitutional questions 
in the same measure. 

*(4.0.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The hon. Member who has 
just sat down recommends that in regard 
to legislation for the County Council of 
London, we should adopt a course 
dissimilar to that adopted towards other 
County Councils and Municipalities. 
Is the hon. Member aware that 
in regard to Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and other large 
provincial towns, omnibus Bills have 
been brought in in order to meet 
the requirements of the great Munici- 
palities from time to time upon a 
vast variety of questions which, from 
want of time, and sometimes owing to the 
expense involved, would not be dealt 
with at all if it were necessary to intro- 
duce a Bill each year dealing with each 
separate matter? I am glad that the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has somewhat repudiated the extreme 
language used by the hon. Member for 
Peckham with reference to the Council. 
I think it very unwise for the House to 
assume an attitude of antagonism 
towards a body which is representative of 
the great City of London. I think the 
House ought rather to raise the dignity 
and increase the power and enlarge the 
efficiency of the County Council. There 
has been no greater public service which 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) has ever rendered to the 
country than in raising the whole tone of 
municipal life in that town, and I now 
ask the Government to treat the London 
County Council in precisely the same 
way as they have treated Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds. 
Hight years ago we consolidated the law 
relating to municipal Corporations. 1 
was a young Member of the Housé at 
the time, and I ventured to suggest that 
amendment should take place co- 
temporaneously with consolidation. I was 
told then that it was unwise ever to 
attempt to combine amendment with 
consolidation. It was admitted that our 
Municipal Law was antiquated and un- 
workable, and that it ought to be altered. 
We were promised a measure of Reform, 
but, although we have now reached the 
year 1890, that measure has not yet come. 
Scores of Bills have been brought in by 
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municipalities, each instituting a separate 
Code, and they have all, according to the 
practice of the House, been referred to a 
Special Committee. I maintain that there 
has been an admission that the general 
law requires to be altered in a great 
variety of instances in order that we 
may carry on the work of our municipal 
life. I can quite understand the position 
taken by the President of the Local 
Government Board. There is aclear and 
divided line between administrative 
matters and questions affecting great 
changes in the principle of the general 
law. In some of the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman I fully agree, especially 
when he said that there are further 
changes in the Municipal Law which 
ought to be carried out by general legisla- 
tion. In regard to the financial question 
I think the mode in which the Local 
Government Board proposes to meet if 1s 
fair and just on the whole. I was sorry 
to hear the hon. Member for Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) speak disrespectfully of 
Lord Lingen. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: I did not speak dis- 
respectfully of Lord Lingen. I said 1 
knew him too well to accept him as a 
financial authority. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. Mem- 
ber said that Lord Lingen’s authority 
ought not to be accepted in all parts of 
the House. 

*Mr. BARTLEY : Certainly not. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I regard Lord 
Lingen asa high financial authority, and 
anything that has received his approval 
is certainly worthy of consideration. To 
reject the Bill before the House would be 
to treat London very unjustly, and as we 
have never treatedany other municipality. 
The Bill should be read a second time 
and referred to a Select Committee, and 
disputed points, if any remained, might 
be discussed afterwards on the Third 
Reading. 

(4.10.) Mr. BRISTOWE (Lambeth, 
Norwood) : I only rise for the purpose of 
joining in the appeal which has been 
made to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Peckham not to press the Amendment. 
I believe that most of the difficulties 
which have been referred to in connec- 
tion with this Bill can be dealt with in 
Committee, andI am sure that neither he 
nor any other Member on this side of the 
House would like to create such an 
irreparable amouvteof mischief as would 
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be brought .about by defeating the 
measure. 

*Mr. BAUMANN: I made the Motion 
for the rejection of the Bill on account of 
the provoking manner in which my very 
mild remarks were received on the other 
side of the House. As the Bill is proposed 
to be emasculated by the Motion of the 
Presidentof the Local Government Board, 
I believe that it will be rendered much 
less objectionable, and, therefore, if the 
House will allow me, I will withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a Second time, and committed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to omit Clauses 55, 56, 57, 58, 
and 75 from the Bill.” —(Mr. Ritchie). 


(4.12.) Mr. COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): I cannot go entirely 
with the President of the Local 
Government Board when he proposes 
the removal of all these clauses from 
the measure. I agree with him in re- 
gard to some of them, but not with 
regard to all. Clause 55, which would 
empower the County Council to ad- 
minister oaths should, I think, be struck 
out, for it would introduce a variation 
from the general law, and a change of 
that kind ought to be reserved for intro- 
duction ina Public Bill. It would place 
the London County Council in the 
anomalous position of undertaking what 
are really judicial functions, and the same 
thing would apply to all County Councils 
which possess licensing powers. I there- 
fore agree with my right hon. Friend 
that Clause 55 should be struck out of 
the Bill, Iam further of opinion that 
Clause 61 should be omitted from the 
measure. It proposes to exempt County 
Councillors from the jury service, and is 
a clause which would more fitly find a 
place in a Public Bill. As to Clause 75, 
I understand that the Council have con- 
sented to omit it, and therefore I will say 
nothing further about it. But I think 
that Clauses 56, 57, and 58 ought to be 
allowed to go before the Committee for 
consideration. One of these clauses deals 
with the question of the length of the 
notice that should be given of the agenda. 
Having regard to the frequent meetings 
of the London Councd it is imposing upon 
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that body an onerous obligation to require 
that three days’ notice of the agenda 
should be given. In the House of Com- 
mons only 24 hours’ notice is required, 
and in a city like London the proceedings 
of any public body are always watched 
with vigilance by the Press and by the 
electors. I therefore think that there is 
a case for allowing the Council to go 
before a Select Committee and make out 
a case for exemption. The same remark 
will apply to the clause providing fora 
petty cash fund, for it is impossible to 
conceive that the County Council can go 
on without a petty cash fund, ont of 
which to make payments, to be ratified 
at subsequent meetings. The language 
of the clause is, perhaps, too wide, but 
that is a matter that vould very fairly be 
considered by a Committee upstairs. 
The clause relating to the question of 
urgency also appears to me to be worthy 
of consideration. 1 therefore move to 
omit from the Motion of the President 
of the Local Government Board Clauses 
56, 57, and 58, and to insert in it Clause 
61. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the numbers “ 56, 57, 58.”—(Mr. Court- 
mey.) 

Question proposed, “That the num- 
bers ‘56, 57, 58’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The clause which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to insert 
is really more an application of the 
existing law than an alteration of the 
law. By the Jury Act members of 
Town Councils are exempt from service 
ona jury. It cannot be maintained that 
the work of a London Councillor is less 
arduous than that of a member of an 
ordinary Town Council. In London the 
meetings of the Council are more frequent 
than those of a Town Council ; in fact, 
there are meetings almost every day. 
Clause 56 deals with the finances of the 
Council. I have already stated that I 
shall be quite prepared to consider the 
question of finance when the Govern- 
ment introduce their Bill dealing with 
the whole question. But I could not 
recommend the House to assent to such 
extraordinary propositions as are con- 
tained in the financial clauses of this Bill. 
The subject is one which might be dealt 
with in the London Financial Bill. 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
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who moved the Second Reading to say 
that the course which I have shadowed 
out is not unacceptable to the London 
Council. I am not in agreement with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means on the question of 
notice. I do not think the 24 hours’ 
notice in this House affords a parallel to 
the County Council, as we meet every 
day in the House. But 1 admit that the 
question requires consideration. It 
would, however, best be dealt with in a 
Bill affecting not London only, but all 
the large Corporations in the country. 
On these grounds I feel that I must 
adhere to the Amendment which I have 


proposed. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has promised that he will 
himself bring forward a measure 
to carry out our suggestions with 
reference to Clause 56, I would sug- 
gest that Clauses 57 and 58 should be 
omitted and 56 retained. The Council 
pay a great deal of money in wages, and 
it is necessary that some clause of this 
kind should be inserted in order to 
enable us to carry on the business, and 
prevent those whom we employ from 
suffering during a period of holiday. The 
Chairman of Committees has given good 
reasons why Clauses 57 and 58 should go 
to a Committee upstairs. I hope my 
right hon. Friend opposite will accept 
this compromise. 

*(4.23.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): After the speech of my right’ hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Lubbock), I hope the 
House will agree to the suggestion I 
have to make, namely, that the Bill 
should be allowed to go to the Committee 
upstairs without any alteration at all. 
To discuss the clauses here is a most 
inconvenient course, and the three right 
hon. Gentlemen who have addressed the 
House have all taken different views of 
the subject. If we are to discuss the 
details of the Bill here, I do not see why 
we should not take the same course in 
regard to all other Private Bills. I trust 
that both the Motion and the Amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. ; 

*(4.25.) Mr. BARTLEY : I hope the 
President of the Local Government 
Board will not give way. I fully agree 
with the hon. Member who has just 
spoken that the difficulty has been 
brought about by the way the Bill has 
been brought in. 
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*Mr. CAUSTON: I did not say so. 
*Mr. BARTLEY : There are a number 
of questions raised in the Bill which 
ought not to be in it. It is called an 
Omnibus Bill, but that: title ought not 
to be applied to a measure which raises 
a number of difficult principles of great 
Constitutional importance, and does not 
merely deal with questions of detail. 
(4.27.) Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. 
Pancras, E.): I have no desire to say a 
word against the London County Coun- 
cil, Noone knows better than I do the 
difficult and arduous task they have to 
perform ; but at the same time I agree 
with what has fallen from the President 
of the Local Government Board, that 
principles of this kind ought to be dealt 
with by a public rather than by a pri- 
vate Bill. It would almost appear that 
the Council have put in these clauses at 
the suggestion of different members of 
their own body, and have made a sort of 
olla podrida of the Bill, instead of 
waiting until these important questions 
affecting the general law should be dealt 
with in a public measure. 


(4.30.) The House divided :—Ayes 
167 ; Noes 137.—(Div. List, No. 30.) 


(4.40.) Main Question put. 


The House divided :—-Ayes 185; Noes 
133.—(Div. List, No. 31.) 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee to omit Clauses 55, 56, 
57, 58, and 75 from the Bill. 


LONDON STREET (STRAND IMPROVE- 
MENT) BILI..—(By Order.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
*(4.50.) Sir J. LUBBOCK (London 
University): The object of the Bill is to 
enable the London County Council to 
widen the Strand between the Churches 
of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes. It will be generally admitted that 
this would be a great improvement, and 
I need not occupy the time of the House 
by dwelling on this point. The Second 
Reading has, however, been objected 
to on account of the 28th clause, which is 
known as the “betterment” clause, and 
the objection is based on two grounds. 
First, that such a proposal ought to be 
made in a Private Bill; and, secondly, 
that it is unjustifiable in itself. As 
regards the first point, I would only 
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observe that there are many precedents 
for such a course. The Infectious 
Diseases Notification Act of last year was 
founded on clauses originally inserted in 
a Private Bill affecting a single borough. 
The same might be said with reference to 
many of the provisionsofthe LandsClauses 
Consolidation Act, and there are many 

‘ instances in which provisions introduced 
in the first place in Private Bills, and 
only affecting a particular district have 
been found to work well, and have after- 
wards been extended to the whole 
country with great advantage. The most 
formidable objection, however, is the 
second. We are told that the principle 
of betterment is wrong, unjust, and 
impracticable. Now, let the House fora 
moment contrast it with the old system. 
Under previous Bills, local improvements 
have been paid for, half by the Metro- 
politan Board and half by the district. 
The result was that those in the locality 
had to pay both the general rate and also 
the special local rate, although not in any 
way benefited by the improvement. In 
the present case the Strand district com- 
prises an outlying area around Soho 
Square at some distance from the Strand. 
The ratepayers there would, over 
and above their contribution to the 
general Metropolitan rate, be again 
rated to carry out an improvement in 
which they are not specially interested, 
and by which they would not be benefited 
more than many other districts which 
would not have so to contribute. The 
London County Council propose, on the 
contrary, that those only shall be called 
on for any special contribution who 
are benefited, and only in the pro- 
portion in which they are benefited. 
Surely the plan in the present Bill is 
fairer and juster than the old one. 
The Royal Commission on the Housing of 
the Working Classes have an important 
paragraph in their Report bearing upon 
this question. They say the principle 
which is known by the name of “ better- 
ment ” 

“Is the principle that rates should be 
levied in a higher measure upon the property 
which derives a distinct and direct advantage 
from an improvement, instead of upon the com- 
munity generally, who have only the advantage 
of the general amelioration in the health of the 
district. American legislation has adopted the 
principle that where public improvements are 
effected by the Local Authority they ought to 
be able to bring, in aid of the cost uf the im- 
provement, any additional value conferred on 


Sir J. Lubbock 
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the adjoining property by reason of the im- 
provement.” 

We have evidence on this point given 
before the Commission, amongst others 
by Mr. Forwood, ex-Mayor of Liverpool, 
and now Secretary to the Admiralty, who 
says, speaking of the “betterment” system, 
that it “ works admirably in America.” 
I may also quote the authority of Sir 
Hugh Owen, Permanent Secretary to the 
Local Government Board. He was 
asked “Do you approve of that prin- 
ciple?” His answer is “Yes; I think 
it is quite equitable.” So we have some 
of the highest authorities in the country 
approving of the principle, which is found 
to work well in America. The principle 
is by no means novel as applied to London 
improvements, for,as Mr. Vicary Gibbshas 
pointed out in the Times, we find it 
recognised in improvements made in 
King Street in the City as far back as 
the time of Charles II. The Commis- 
sioners on the Housing of the Working 
Classes say, moreover— 

‘The principle has, to a small extent, been 

adopted in the Acts of 1879 and of 
1882.” 
Thus, I submit, it is shown that the prin- 
ciple is not altogether new to this 
country, and has been found to work 
well. I will go further, and say that 
some such action had been almost forced 
upon the London County Council by a 
recent decision in the House of Lords. 
Not long ago the Board of Works built a 
new bridge at Putney, a short distance 
higher up the river than the old bridge, 
and a publican who had a house in the 
main road leading to the old bridge, but 
which ceased to be the road to the bridge, 
claimed and obtained from a jury £1,031 
as compensation, solely on the ground of 
diversion of traffic. In giving judgment 
in the House of Lords, Lord Herschell 
stated— 


“The only question that the House had 
jurisdiction in that particular case to entertain 
was whether there was jurisdiction in the 
Sheriff and jury to entertain the claim to com- 
pensation and to award some damages in respect 


of it. If there were such jurisdiction, and if © 


any evidence was before the jury to warrant 
any damages, then in such an action as that 
the plaintiff must recover, however excessive 
the amount of damages, however erroneous the 
law laid down to the jury, however wrong the 
principle which they adopted.” 


This, then, being by the highest authority 
declared to be the law, if any metro 
politan improvements are to be made, 
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and if the London County Council are 
to be liable should the change lower the 
value of property, and yet are to derive 
no advantage when they raise it, the 
prospects for the rate-payers are very 
gloomy. The House of Lords has intro- 
duced the principle of “ worsement,” and 
“betterment ” is surely the necessary cor- 
relative. If we are to pay when a property 
isdamaged, and to have no claim when 
another is bettered, metropolitan improve- 
ments are rendered almost impossible. 
I quite admit that the question is sur- 
rounded with great difficulties, but I do 
not think it is right for me now to go into 
these at length. J have confined myself 
to showing very shortly the grounds 
upon which the London County Council 
have introduced the “ betterment ” prin- 
ciple into this Bill. I donot now ask the 
House to assent to any of the details, 
nor finally even to adopt the principle. 
I have attempted to show that it has not 
been adopted lightly or without con- 
sideration by the London County Council, 
and if the House will assent to the second 
reading we are quite willing that the 
Bill should then be referred to a Select 
Committee, and after that Committee 
has dealt with it the Bill will receive 
the final judgment of the House. The 
House will remember that the Commit- 
tee of this House which sat in 1866 re- 
ported that the present incidence of the 
charge for permanent improvements was 
far from satisfactory. Yet nothing has 
been done to remedy this state of things. 
The subject is, no doubt, one of great 
difficulty. I do not say that the clauses 
may not be susceptible of improvement, 
but the present Bill is an honest endea- 
vour to introduce a better and juster 
system, and I beg respectfully to com- 
mend it to the favourable consideration 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” 


(4.58.) Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) : Although I have given notice 
to move the rejection of the Bill, and 
am still strongly opposed to the principle 
contained in it, it is right that I 
should say it is not my intention to move 
the rejection of the Bill. I have not, 
however, changed my opinion ; I take 
this course because it occurs to 
me, as it has occurred to others 
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to whom I have mentioned the 
subject, that this would not be the 
right time to insist upon our objection. 
The object of the Bill is commendable 
in itself. It is for the improvement of 
the Strand, and I think most of us will 
agree that that is highly desirable. But 
taking into oonsideration that it is a 
Private Bill, asking for exceptional legis- 
lation upon exceptional grounds, I 
cannot but see that the House before 
dealing with it should have before it 
evidence of the exceptional grounds 
upon which this exceptional legislation 
is asked for. Therefore I think it is 
better to let the Bill go before a Com- 
mittee to be thoroughly inquired into, 
and when it comes back to us we can 
discuss it and deal with it on its merits. 
True, we might deal with the clauses to 
which objection is taken by instruction 
to the Committee to eliminate such 
clauses, but I think it is better to submit 
them toinquiry. The right hon. Baronet 
who has moved the Second Reading of this 
Bill has passed without challenge some 
of the points which are open to grievous 
objection. The right hon. Baronet has said 
it is only right that property im- 
proved at the expense of the com- 
munity should be paid for in propor- 
tion to the expense to the community ; 
but he seems to forget that the improve- 
ment of a property has always been, so 
to speak, one of the assets of the pro- 
perty, and is so considered by every 
purchaser. Just as a property may be 
injured by the erection of shops or 
manufacturing works, so, on the other 
hand, we take into consideration the fact 
that property may be required for the 
widening and improvement of the streets, 
by which the adjacent property may be 
materially enhanced in value. All these 
considerations are invariably taken into 
account in the sale and purchase of 
property. Speaking from my own ex- 
perience in matters of compensation, 
there appear to be two points which are 
generally put forward by valuers by way 
of increasing the value of the property. 
First of all they take the present value 
of the land and buildings, as ascertain- 
able by the market rates at the present 
moment, and this being done, they 
proceed to add an item which they 
describe as the prospective value ; and 
I have known cases in which this item 
of value has been dealt with by the 
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valuers on both sides and by the arbi- 
trator on the allegation of excessive 
charge. After all, the prospective value 
of a property is only a part of the 
present value, in the same way as the 
liability to injury by new works forms a 
necessary consideration. I trust, there- 
fore, that I shall not be misunderstood 
in the course I am taking when I say 
that having, in concert with other Mem- 
bers, given notice that I should move 
the rejection of the Bill, I do not intend 


to persist in that course at the present. 


stage. This is not because we do not 
intend to oppose the measure, but 
because we are not unwilling to have 
the Bill read a second time, in order 
that there may be a thorough inquiry 
into the facts, and that a Vote given in 
favour of the Second Reading may not 
be misconstrued and used in Committee 
as a general approval of the measure. 
We think it better to fight the Bill on 
the facts being ascertained than to con- 
test it on an abstract question. Under 
these circumstances I shall not mote the 
rejection of the measure. 

(5.5.) Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I 
quite agree with those who think that 
in the main this Bill is a good Bill— 
that is to say, I think it desirable that 
sooner or later the portion of the Strand 
to which it relates must be altered and 
improved, but the clause to which I 
object most strongly, and which I intend 
to ask permission to move an Instruction, 
in order that the Committee may 
strike it out of the Bill, is Clause 28. 
That clause deals, as has been pointed 
out by the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir John Lubbock), with the prin- 
ciple described as betterment. The hon. 
Baronet and others who support the 
Bill seem to think that in no shape or 
form can the London County Council 
injure property with which it may deal. 
They seem to believe that whatever they 
do in any part of London must be for 
the good of the district. But I will put 
this case. Suppose a man had property 
both on the south and the north sides 
of ‘the Strand, near where a road is run 
which causes a diversion of the traffic, he 
may lose £20 a year in rental on the one 
side, while, on the other, he might have 
to pay on thé principle of betterment a 
similar sum back to the ratepayers on 
account of improvements effected on the 
other side. The Bill also provides that 

Mr. Ambrose 
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the value of the property taken is not to 
be assessed by a jury, as in all other cases, 
but by an arbitrator, and in one of the 
sub-sections the County Council reserve 
the right of re-considering the decisions 
of the arbitrator, while the individual 
whose property is taken is to have no 
such power. Moreover, the clause 
decides for all time what is to be the 
value of the property on the betterment 
principle. But is it not in the know- 
ledge of the House that property in 
London frequently is seriously diminished 
in value by its desertion as a fashionable 
quarter. Supposing that 100 years agoa 
street was made by some local body 
near some fashionable square and had 
improved the value of the property, and 
that that quarter had since ceased to be 
fashionable, the present owners, taking 
into consideration the then value of the 
property, would really have been 
mulcted of a heavy amount, for which 
they would receive no consideration. 
This Bill, in my opinion, affords a 
proof that the County Council are a 
body of gentlemen who, having appa- 
rently some ideas respecting political 
matters, are determined to put them 
forward in a manner injurious to the 
interests of the ratepayers. I would, 
therefore, move that this Clause 28—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
that the hon. Member cannot move an 
Instruction without notice. 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: Very well ; 
I shall reserve to myself the right on 
the Report stage to move that Clause 
28 be struck out if it still remains in the 
Bill after coming from the Committee. 

(5.10.) Mr. CREMER (Haggerston) : 
The hon. Member for the Harrow Divison 
of Middlesex (Mr. Ambrose) has con- 
tended that there should be exceptional 
reasons for exceptional legislation. I fully 
admit that contention, and I do not think 
it would be difficult to prove that in this 
case there are exceptional reasons for the 
exceptional legislation proposed. I would, 
therefore, direct the attention of the 
House to what I conceive to be 
the best illustration afforded . us of 
the necessity for the principle of better- 
ment, which has hitherto come under my 
notice. Not many years ago that portion 
of London which runs along the neigh- 
bourhood of the Thames Embankment, 
was a filthy reeking mudbank, and the 


property abutting upon it was, compara 
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tively speaking, valueless, so that on 
account of its unhealthiness few people 
cared to live in its neighbourhood. This 
Embankment was constructed by the 
ratepayers, at a cost, if I remember 
rightly, of nearly a million of money; 
that money was of course found by the 
Metropolitan ratepayers. Now, if any 
hon. Member will walk from this House 
by Charing Cross, the Strand, and Fleet 
Street to Bridge Street, Blackfriars, he 
will notice the effect the Embankment 
has had in improving the property in its 
neighbourhood. I can assert, from my 
own personal knowledge, having had an 
office within that area for 17 years, that 
the rental value of the property comprised 
in that district has been increased by 
from 25 to as much as 60 per cent. 
solely in consequence of the Thames 
Embankment. This fact alone is, I think, 
sufficient to prove that there are excep- 
tional reasons for the exceptional prin- 
ciple contained in this Bill, because if 
the County Council had been in existence 
when the Embankment was made, and 
this principle had been acted upon, the 
result would have been that the unearned 
increment which has taken place during 
the period I have refered to would have 
been taken into account, and the debt 
which has hung so heavily round the 
necks of the Metropolitan ratepayers in 
consequence of the construction of the 
Embankment would: at this moment 
have been very nearly wiped out. I 
have never been able to understand 
why the landlords or the leaseholders 
should be permitted to derive so enor- 
mous an advantage from the construction 
of that Embankment. That advantage 
really belongs tothe Metropolis, and some 
authority in the Metropolis ought to 
have seen that it was appropriated for 
the benefit of the entire ratepaying com- 
munity, so as to have enabled us to 
discharge our obligations. This fact, I 
think, is a sufficient answer to the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for the 
Harrow Division. My own rental has 
been about doubled during the period I 
have referred to, and I am satisfied from 
my acquaintance with what were the 
rents some 25 years ago that nearly 
every owner of property in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Thames Embankment 
has had the value of his property 
almost doubled in consequence of that 
improvement. 
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*(5.15.) Mr. RITCHIE: Mr. Speaker, 


I will explain in a word or two the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
recommend the House of Commons to 
adopt. But before I say those few words 
may I be permitted to refer to the dis- 
cussion which took place on the last Bill? 
I used some words with reference to 
some of the provisions objected to, which 
seemed rather hard upon the County 
Council. I said I thought the statement 
which had been made was a monstrous 
myth. I do not wish to say one word in 
disrespect of the County Council or of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
Lubbock). I did not know the statement 
emanated from the County Council. I 
withdraw the words I used, and say the 
statement in the Paper is incorrect. 
With reference to the Bill before the 
House the Government recommend the 
House to allow the Bill to be read a 
second time and refer it to a Hybrid 
Committee. The principle involved is, 
no doubt, of very great importance, but 
it is one not unknown to the law at the 
present time, although only to a very 
limited extent. The cost of removing ob- 
structive dwellings may be placed either 
partially or entirely on the remaining 
houses in the particular areas 
which are benefited by the removal of 
the obstructive dwellings. That is a 
betterment that does not apply to the 
whole of a town like London, or even of 
a locality. However, so far as it goes, 
the principle of this Bill is recognised, 


Palthough the Government consider that a 


sound principle may be so applied as to 
become oppressive and unjust. While 
not prepared to express approval of this 
Bill, they think it is advisable that the 
proposal should be examined and inquired 
into by a Select Committee, and, there- 
fore, we propose to recommend the House 
to give assent to the Second Reading, and 
allow the Bill to go to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, so that the whole matter may be 
thoroughly threshed out and closely in- 
quired into. 

*(5.18.) Mr. C. J. DARLING (Dept- 
ford): Mr. Speaker, I would not have 
troubled the House if my hon. Friend, 
who has a notice of Motion on the 
Paper for the rejection of the Bill, 
had not taken the opportunity of putting 
before the London constituencies the 
statement that he acted in this 
matter with the approval of a consider- 
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able number of the Metropolitan Mem- 
bers. If he had gone to a Division, my 
vote would have sufficed to show my 
view. One reason why I particularly 
approve of this Bill is Clause 28. The 
law allows persons to be compensated out 
of the public funds if their property is 
damaged by improvements. And it is 
only fair, if property is increased in 
value by improvements, that they 
should be paid for by the owners, and not 
entirely by other persons. And this 
clause provides that whatever improve- 
ment may be made, the’ burden that can 
be laid on the property shall never, in 
any event, exceed half of the capitalised 
value of the improvement. Though 
there may be faults in Clause 28—I have 
no doubt there are—the Committee will 
putthem right. The principle of the clause 
is perfectly justifiable, and I will even go 
so far as to say that it is moderate. If it 
had been a question of passing the Bill 
without that clause, I really do not know 
that I should have thought of doing it. 
I am not particularly in favour of what 
are called improvements of the Metro- 
polis. These improvements, for the sake 
of making wide thoroughfares, have 
swept from the centre of London houses 
where working people might dwell near 
their work, until the wonder has be- 
come, how on earth you are to house 
the poorer people of London. It is this 
pulling down of houses to broaden streets 
which has led to many of the difficulties 
which harass the working classes. 
(5.23.) Hart COMPTON (Barnsley 
Sir, it is the object of the London County 
Council that this matter should be 
thoroughly threshed out. I may inform 
the hon. Gentleman that this Bill would 
not have passed the Council without the 
limitation imposed by Clause 28. As far 
as 1 understand, the majority of the 
County Council are not inclined to enter 
into any very important schemes 
in London until the incidence 
of taxation is in some way altered, and 
until some change is made in the 
compensation to be paid. I do not 
think the statement should be passed 
that some of our streets do not require 
widening. I think the majority of 
Londoners are certainly of opinion that 
very decided improvements are required 
in the Metropolis, particularly in the 
poorer districts. But I believe the 
majority of Londoners also think—this 
Mr. C. J. Darling 
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is not a political question—that the time 
has come when the question of payment 
for improvements should be put on the 
shoulders of those who have hitherto 
escaped payment indirectly or altogether, 
That is a point which the London County 
Council are anxious to bring forward, and 
I am exceedingly glad that the matter is 
to be threshed out in Committee. 

*(5.24.) Mr. LAWSON: As the Go- 
vernment have agreed to the Second 
Reading of the Bill it is unnecessary to 
answer the arguments adduced. On 
the question of the constitution of 
the Committee, there are two notices 
down, one in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peckham and the other in the 
name of the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green. I trust the regular course will 
be followed, and that the Committee 
which is to be appointed will consist of 
five Members nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection and four Members by 
a majority of this House. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The ordinary course 
is that five should be selected by this 
House and four by the Committee of 
Selection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


*(5.25.) Mr. BAUMANN: TI propose 
that five Members be nominated by a 
majority of the House and four Mem- 
bers by the Committee of Selection. I 
cannot accept the Amendment that 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green. On a question of 
such importance as this I think it 
very desirable that the majority of the 
Committee should be nominated by the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee of nine Members, five to be nominated 
by the House and tonr by the Committee of 
Selection.’”’—(Mr. Baumann.) 


(5.26.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green) : I quite agree with the reference 
of this Bill to a Hybrid Committee, 
though I have the strongest objection 
to the proposition of the constituent 
elements of that Committee. I object 
to the proposition as unfair, and I think 
hon. Members will see that as the House 
has allowed the Second Reading of this 
Bill to pass with very little discussion, 
the constitution of the Hybrid Committee 
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acquires additional importance. The 
nomination of five Members by the 
House in my opinion means nomination 
‘by the Government Whips and by the 
Opposition Whips respectively. In the 
present case its operation will be this: 
the Opposition Whips would nominate 
two Members, and the Government 
Whips, claiming their privilege, would 
nominate three hon. Members. I am 
sure I am only doing bare justice to the 
Government Whips when I say that they 
would take very great care—and from 
their point of view I could not blame 
them—to nominate Gentlemen who enter- 
tain prepossessions against what is new 
and contentious in this Bill. The result 
of the proposal of the hon. Member 
opposite would be that this Committee 
at the outset would be unfairly weighted 
against the proposal. I distinctly tra- 
verse the statement that the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Peckham is in 
acecrdance with the usual practice of the 
House. Last Session the Committees 
relating to the Waltham Abbey Powder 
Factory Bill and the City of London 
Police Bill consisted in both cases 
of an even number of Members 
nominated by the House and the odd 
Member nominated by the Committee 
of Selection. My hon. Friend (Mr. Law- 
son) reminds me that that course was 
taken in regard to the Committee upon 
the London Coal Dues. It is quite true 
in the cases I have mentioned the number 
was seven, and in this case it is nine ; but 
that is a perfectly immaterial difference. 
The real point of analogy is that in those 
cases it was the even number which the 
House appointed, whereas it was left to 
the Committee of Selection to appoint 
the odd Member. For those reasons I 
think it is very desirable that the propo- 
sition of my hon. Friend should be re- 
versed ; therefore I beg to move— 

“That the word ‘four’ be substituted for 


the word ‘five,’ and the word ‘five’ for the 
word ‘ four.’ ’’- 


*Mr. RITCHIE : I understand that the 
practice is for the odd number to be 
nominated by the House and the even 
number by the Committee of Selection, 
and that is exactly the course we propose 
to take on this occasion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “Five,” and insert the word 
“ Four.”—(Mr. Pickersgill.) 


{Manon 18, 1890} 
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Question, “That the word ‘Five’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question put and agreed to. 

Ordered, that the Bill be committed 
to a Select Committee of Nine Members, 
Five to be Nominated by the House and 
Four by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers and 
records. 

Ordered, that Five be the quorum. 


QUESTIONS. 





H.M.S. VICTORIA, 
(5.35.) Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty if it is a fact that one of the 110- 
ton guns of the Victoria was proved to be 
defective when shipped ? 

*THe FIRST LORD or tas ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamimron, Middlesex, 
Kaling): One of the 110-ton guns origi- 
nally placed on board the Victoria had 
developed defects at proof, and as it was 
contended by the makers that these were 
due to the unsuitability of the proof 
mounting at Woolwich, it was agreed 
that the gun should be further proved 
on the proper mounting on board the 
ship. The result of this further proof 
was that the gun was returned to the 
makers as not being a perfect. weapon. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND AND 
DEAF. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Commit- 
tee ot Council on Education when the 
English and Scotch Bills for the educa- 
tion of the blind and deaf will be in the 
hands of Members? 

THe VICK PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): The English Bill is now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and it is hopéd it will be possible 
to introduce it into the House of Lords 
shortly. My right hon. Friend the Lord 
Advocate gave a similar answer yester- 
day in regard to the Scotch Bill. 

Mr. WOODALL: I will now ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland when the 
Trish Bill for the education of the blind 
and deaf will be in the hands of 
Members ? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The subject of the educa- 
tion of the blind and deaf is an im- 
portant one, and has the careful atten- 
tion of the Irish Government. I am, 
however, unable at present to state when 
it will be possible to propose legislation 
in the matter. 

Mr. WOODALL: Have not the Go- 
vernment practically decided to adopt 
the recommendations of the Committee ? 


Mr. MADDEN: I am not in a posi- 
tion to make a definite statement at 
present. 


FASTNET ROCK LIGHTHOUSE, 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the condition of 
the lightkeepers on the Fastnet Rock ; 
whether it is a fact that those men were 
left for days in peril of their lives owing 
to the vessel in attendance on the light- 
house being unseaworthy ; whether the 
light keepers were signalling for aid 
during those days, and they were ulti- 
mately rescued from their perilous posi- 
tion by a local fishing vessel; and 
whether he will have a sworn inquiry 
instituted into the circumstances re- 
ferred to? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, W.): 
The Commissioners of Irish Lights inform 
methatthey have inquired into thecircum- 
stances referred to in the hon. Member's 
question, with the following result :— 
(1) That it is not a fact that the keepers 
were left for days in peril of their lives 
owing to to the attending vessel being 
unseaworthy ; (2) communication with 
the rock was cut off between January 10 
and 24 through severity of weather, and 
during that period the keepers signalled 
that food would be required in a few 
days; (3) on January 24 the rock was 
communicated with by a local fishing ves- 
sel, but the attending boat also went to the 
rock on the same day. I have directed 
further inquiry to be made as. to the 
system of provisioning the Irish light- 
houses and the manner in which it was 
carried out in this case, 
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IRELAND—THE LAND PURCHASE 
ACT, 1881. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, §.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord: 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten. 
tion has been called to the report in the 
Belfast Northern Whig of the 10th inst., 
of a meeting of farmers held at Upper 
Bellahill, near Carrickfergus ; whether 
he is aware that these farmers purchased 
their holdings during 1883 and 1884, 
under the Land Purchase Act of 1881, 
and were obliged to pay over to the 
Land Commission one-fourth of the pur- 
chase-money ; and whether, considering 
the complaints of these farmers, that 
they had purchased “too soon,” and at 
extremely high prices, he will take into 
consideration their present difficulties, 
and the request of the meeting to have 
refunded to the farmers the one-fourth 
of the purchase-money paid to the Land 
Commission at the time of purchase ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, &): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in the event of his giving a 
favourable answer to the latter part of 
the hon. Gentleman’s question, the 
Government will also consider the case 
of the landlords who purchased too early 
and at extremely high prices ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I think my hon. 
Friend will see that the very interesting 
matter to which he has directed atten- 
tion does not arise on the answer I am 
about to give. The purchases referred 
to in the question on the Paper were 
made under the Act of 1881, under 
which no more than three-fourths of the 
purchase-money can be advanced. There 
is no power to adopt the suggestion con- 
tained in the concluding paragraph of 
the question. 


THE CASE OF CORNELIUS CONNOR. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): 1 beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that a labouring man named 
Cornelius Connor, who was engaged in dis- 
tributing leaflets relative to the strike at 
Messrs. Perrott’s ironworks, was arrested 
by Constable Brennan in Hanover Street, 
Cork, on Monday, 3rd March, and was 
bound over to keep the peace by Mr. 
Gardiner, R.M.; whether it isa fact that 
Messrs. O'Sullivan, Secretary of the 
Labour Union, and Whelar, Secretary 
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Hospital Dues 


to the strikers, distributed the same 
leaflets in the same place during the 
remainder of the evening in question 
without any interference from the police ; 
and whether an inquiry will be made 
into the circumstances of the arrest and 
sentence on Connor ? 

Mx. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that O’Connor was 
arrested for persisting in causing an ob- 
struction in a public thoroughfare after 
being warned. He was brought before 
the Court which was then sitting, ordered 
to find bail, and having done so, was at 
once discharged. The other men referred 
to caused no obstruction and were not 
interfered with. 

Dr. TANNER: Was not O’Connor 
alone, and is it not true that he said 
nothing, and did nothing, beyond dis- 
tributing the few leaflets in question? 
Also, is it not a fact that the other two 
men went and did what O’Connor had 
done in the same place, many times in 
the course of the same day ? 


Mr. MADDEN: I gather that O’Con-. 


nor was warned several times to desist 
from causing an obstruction in the public 
thoroughfare. He did nat obey the 
warning, and was ordered to find bail. 


Dr. TANNER: Why, when policemen 
behave so outrageously are not their 
names and numbers given? Would 
the Government act in the same way in 
England in the case of a strike ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE STATUTE OF EDWARD III. 

Dr. TANNER had on the Paper 
the following Question:—To ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to a 
letter, signed “James O’Lanerty, P.P., 
M.R.I.A.,” on the Statute of Edward 3, 
which appeared in the Belfast Morning 
News of 7th instant ? 

Mr. MADDEN: My attention has 
been called to the letter referred to —— 

Dr. TANNER (interrupting): I beg 
pardon. I told the clerks at the Table I 
wished to have this question expunged 
from the Paper; but, to my surprise, it 
appears here. 


THE CANADIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Sm J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 

Bow) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 

of State for the Colonies whether the 
VOL. CCCXLII. [ruirp smriss.] 
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loyal Address to Her Majesty, unani- 
mously adopted by the Dominion House 
of Commons, declaring the unswerving 
determination of the Canadian people to 
maintain the political connection between 
Canada and the rest of the British 
Empire, has been presented to Her 
Majesty ; what reply has been graciously 
made by Her Majesty to the Address ; 
and whether both the Address and the 
reply will be printed and circulated to 
Members ? 

Tus UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
FOR THE COLONIES (Baron H. de Worms, 
Liverpool, Kast Toxteth): The Address 
has not yet been received. It would 
not be in accordance with the usual and 
Constitutional practice to present to the 
House of Commons here an Address to 
the Queen adopted by the House of 
Commons of another portion of the 
Empire. Loyal Addresses embodying 
similar sentiments are frequently received 
from the Colonial Parliaments, and Her 
Majesty’s Government would exceed their 
functions if they were to call the atten- 
tion of Parliament here to the proceedings 
of another British Parliament, unless 
under exceptional conditions such as this 
case happily does not present. 


HOSPITAL DUES AT, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 

CotoneL HILL (Bristol, S.) I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign’ Affairs whether he is aware 
that, instead of the reduction in the 
Constantinople Hospital dues ofone penny 
to one halfpenny per ton, as ordered on 
the 16th January, 1888, affording a relief 
to the shipping frequenting that port of 
50 per cent., as was apparently intended, 
the relief. has, in consequence of a change 
in the mode of collection, only amounted 
in some cases to 15 per cent.; and 
whether he will cause such instructions 
to be issued as will ensure the enjoyment 
of the full reduction ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
ausson, Manchester, N.E.): Representa. 
tions have been received complaining 
that the reduction has not benefited the 
shipping to the extent anticipated. A 
Report has been called for from the 
Consul General at Constantinople, and 
the matter is being thoroughly investi- 
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COPYRIGHT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, having 
regard to the fact that a Copyright Bill 
is at present under consideration of the 
American Congress, Her Majesty’s 
Government will endeavour to arrange, 
by friendly representations, international 
agreement, or otherwise, that the benefits 
of International copyright should be 
secured to British authors and publishers 
free from any conditions or restrictions 
that might seriously injure the printing 
trade in this country ? 


*Srm J. FERGUSSON: I am afraid 
that no representations in favour of an 
extension of the provisions of the Bill 
in question would be attended with any 
success. 


RABBIT COURSING AT DOVER. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 
Minister for Agriculture whether he is 
aware that, at the rabbit coursing meet- 
ing held at the Big Meadow, near Dover, 
on Wednesday, 12th February, dogs 
were used unmuzzled, and were taken to 
and from that and other rabbit coursing 
meetings unmuzzled, notwithstanding 
the existence of the Muzzling Order in 
the County of Kent; and whether such 
dogs so used are held by the Board of 
Agriculture to come under the exception 
in the Order as “dogs used for sporting 
purposes ?” 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN (Kent, Faversham): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inform the House 
whether there has been a single case of 
rabies within 40 miles of Dover during 
the last two years ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptiy, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): I must ask the hon. 
Member to give notice of his question. 
With regard to the question on the 
Paper we have no information on the 
subject, and I have no knowledge of the 
facts referred to in the first part of the 
hon. Member’s question. With regard 
to the second part, I apprehend that dogs 
used for coursing would be held to be 
“dogs used for sporting purposes” within 
the meaning of the Order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman consider rabbit coursing 
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tocome under the description of sporting 
purposes ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN : I have tried a good 
many sports in the course of my career, 
but I do not remember to have ever tried 
rabbit coursing. In fact, I cannot claim 
to be an authority, nor am I competent 
to express an opinion with regard toa 
question on which the hon, Member is 
probably a better judge than myself. - 
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SCOTCH LOCAL ELECTIONS. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate when the 
Bill for extending the Corrupt Practices 
Act to local elections in Scotland, pro- 
mised at an early day, will be intro 
duced ; and whether the Second Reading 
will be taken before Easter, with the 
view of sending the Bill to a Grand 
Committee ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute): This Bill is ina 
forward state of preparation, but I am 
unable at present to name a day for its 
introduction. I hope, however, to do so 
before long, but 1 do not think it probable 
that the Second Reading will be taken 
before Easter. . 


POOR RATES AND SCHOOL RATES. 
Mr. D. CRAWFORD ; I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether his attention 
has been called to the case of Mr. J. H. 
Smyth, of Partick, who, on the 6th in- 
stant, tendered payment of his poor rates 
at the office of the Parochial Board for 
the Govan Combination, but the collector 
refused to accept payment unless Mr. 
Smyth paid his school rates at the same 
time ; whether such refusal was accord- 
ing to law, and whether, considering 
that payment of poor rates, but not pay- 
ment of school rates, was a condition of 
the exercise of the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise, he will take any steps to prevent 
electors from being improperly disfran- 
chised by the action of collectors 4 
*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I am in- 
formed that there was recently a case of 
the nature referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member, although there appears 
to be some doubt as to the name. The 
phraseology of Section 44 of the Educa- 
tion Act makes it somewhat doubtful 
whether it is not necessary to collect the 
two rates together. Personally, I think 
that, as the right to the Franchise de- 
pends on the payment of the one rate and 
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not of the other, a ratepayer may de- 
mand a separate receipt ; but, in the ab- 
sence of any legal decision on the point, 
I do not desire to speak too positively. 


SWAZILAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
In the absence of my hon. Friend the 
Member for North-West Lanarkshire, I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if he would object to lay 
upon the Table of the House the Instruc- 
tions given to Sir Henry Loch for his 
interview with President Kriiger and 
Mr. Rhodes at Blijnants Point on the 
Vaal River ; if he knows and can say by 
whom Mr. Rhodes was accredited ; if he 
will lay before the House any correspon- 
dence which has taken place between the 
Cape Government, the Orange Free State, 
the British South African Company, and 
the South African Republic, with re- 
ference to the construction of the railroad 
from Kimberley to Warrenton ; whether 
it is true that President Kriiger has ex- 
pressed himself as favourable to the ex- 
tension of the railroad from Bluem- 
frontein to Johannesberg ; whether it is 
true that the natives and missionaries in 
Swaziland have repeatedly protested 
against being placed under the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic, as 
have also the concessionaires of mining 
rights and the persons interested in the 
Sorowann Bay Railway ; for what reason 
the benefits of a British Protectorate 
that have been extended to Makololo and 
Nyassaland are refused to Swaziland ; 
and whether the House will be afforded 
an opportunity of discussing Sir Francis 
de Winton’s recommendations respecting 
the fate of Swaziland before they are 
actually carried out ? 

*Tse FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster) : Perhaps the hon. Member will 
allow me to answer him. I will reply to 
the questions categorically: (1) There 
are no Instructions which can be given 
to Parliament. We have only telegraphic 
communications on the subject of this 
meeting. (2) President Kriiger sug- 
gested that Mr. Rhodes should be 
present. (3) Portions only have been 
received of this correspondence, which 
must be voluminous, and probably could 
not in great part be given to Parliament. 
(4) We have no information which can 
be added to the statement to that effect 
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contained in the Press telegrams. 
(5) The natives have urged that the 
independence of Swaziland should be 
maintained, and many such protests as 
are referred to in this question have 
been made by white residents and others, 
but there has been “considerable differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject among the 
whites.” (6) It would be a breach of 
Article 12 of the Convention of 1884 to 
establish a British Protectorate in Swazi- 
land without the consent of the South 
African Republic. (7) It has been 
repeatedly stated this Session that Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot undertake 
to delay action until Sir F. de Winton’s 
Report has been discussed. I do not 
know whether I may take this oppor- 
tunity of making an appeal to the hon. 
Member for the Abercromby Division of 
Liverpool on this subject. He has a 
notice on the Paper this evening with 
reference to the future government of 
Swaziland. As Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are still in communication with 
the Transvaal Government with a 
view to effect a settlement of this 
question, I venture to appeal to the 
hon. Member not to proceed with his 
Motion, as it would considerably em- 
barrass Her Majesty’s Government if 
any Statement were made in this House . 
with reference to the negotiations which 
are still proceeding. I am in hopes that 
the result of these negotiations will be 
one satisfactory to all parties, and at the 
present moment I think it would be most 
unwise to discuss the question. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) : 
When will the Report of Sir F. de 
Winton be in the hands of Members ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am unable to 
say when it will be possible to present 
the Report to the House; it is impos- 
sible to do so during the progre’s of 
negotiations. 


ULSTER CANAL. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that John Wall, who 
served under the Baard of Works for 
50 years as lock keeper on the Ulster 
Canal at Magherarney, Smithboro, 
County Monaghan, was dismissed by the 
Board of Works, without pension or 
other compensation, on the 3lst of 
March, 1889, when the Ulster Canal was 
transferred to the Lagan Company ; and 
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whether, in view of the assurance which 
was given on the part of the Government 
when the Ulster Canal and Tyrone 
Navigation Bill was in Committee, that 
any existing interests in respect of 
pensions should not be lost or injured by 
reason of the transfer of the Canal from 
the Government tothe Lagan Company, 
he will see that this man receives com- 
pensation ? 

*Tae SECRETARY 10 tae TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Particulars of 
the service of all men formerly em- 
ployed by the Board of Works on the 
Ulster Canal and Tyrone Navigation 
are being submitted to the Treasury, in 
order that any gratuities to which the 
men are entitled may be settled and 
paid. 

ALLEGED MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: In the absence 
of my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
West Lanark, I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
if he can now state what he intends 
doing in the case of the man convicted of 
robbery from a public house in the east 
of London about a month ago, which case 
he has had under his consideration for 
some time owing to the alleged perjury of 
some of the witnesses ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror tax 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrnews, 
Birmingham, E.): The case is under 
the consideration of the Home Office, and 
Ihave thought it advisable to ask the 
advice of one of Her Majesty’s Judges. 
No decision has yet been arrived at. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works 
whether it is a fact, as stated in the 
Minutes of the London County Council, 
that the Vestry of St. Margaret and 
St. John, Westminster, has been offered 
a strip of Kensington Gardens between 
Alexandra Gate and Queen’s Gate ; 
and whether he proposes to obtain the 
sanction of Parliament by an Act before 
giving effect to this offer ? 

Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptuvnxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I submitted some time ago a 
proposal to the Treasury for setting back 
- the Alexandra Gates with a view to 
making egress and ingress at the point 
more easy ; and at the same time I sub- 
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in India. 
mitted an offer on the part of the Vestry 
of St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
minster, to widen the road between 
Alexandra Gate and Queen’s Gate, where 
the traffic is at present inconveniently 
congested, if the Crown would consent 
to set back the railings of Kensington 
Gardens at that point some 15ft. The 
space so separated from the park would 
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be used as a pathway, and would not, I © 


believe, in any way detract from the 
enjoyment of the park by the public. 
The space is at present under grass, and 
enclosed by railings. I recommended 
that this offer should be accepted, as I 
believe it would greatly facilitate traffic, 
and be no injury to the park. The 
Treasury have not yet given their de- 
cision. If they sanction the plaa, it is 
not considered that an Act of Parliament 
would be necessary to enable the 
arrangement to be carried into effect. 
There have been several precedents for 
proceeding in such cases without legis- 
lation—e.g., the widening of Park Lane 
in 1866, the widening of Bayswater Road 
near the. Marble Arch, 1869, and Hyde 
Park Corner improvement, 1882. In all 
these cases a Royal Warrant was con- 
sidered sufficient. 

Mr. LABOUCHERHE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman not aware that, when a 
precisely similar proposal in regard to 
this very road was made, Mr. Ayrton, 
who then filled the office now held by the 
right hon. Gentleman, brought a Bill 
into the House of Commons and that 
Bill was thrown out by the House ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I do not think 
the case was exactly similar, but I will 
look into it. 


ENTERIC FEVER IN INDIA. 

Mr. COBB (Rugby): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India if he 
has any information to show whether 
the steadily increasing death-rate from 
enteric fever among European troops in 
India occurs in an exceptionally high 
ratio among those recently re-vaccinated ; 
whether he is aware that there was & 
large increase in the number of cases of 
enteric fever when the children who 
were vaccinated in 1853, in consequence 
of the compulsory Vaccination Act of 
that year, began to come forward as 
recruits and be re-vaccinated in 1871 and 
the following years; and whether he 
will, as an experiment, arrange for the 
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abrogation for a suitable time of the 
present Regulation for the compulsory 
re-vaccination of recruits, which is now 
applicable even to those pitted with small- 
pox, so that a statistical test may be 
afforded as to whether those recruits who 
may elect not to be re-vaccinated thereby 
reduce their liability to enteric fever ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The Secretary 
of State has no information on the points 
raised in the first two paragraphs of the 
question, nor does he consider himself 
responsible for the medical treatment of 
recruits. 


THE SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 


whether he has seen the following state- 
ment in the Diamond Fields Adver- 
tiser— 


‘The Queen’s Envoys are conveying a letter 
from Her Majesty’s Government to Lobengula 
announcing that Her Majesty has been 
-ogreiged pleased to grant a Royal Charter 
or the development of the interior, and asking 
him to give it and the Rudd Concession, on 
which it is based, all the assistance in his 
power ;” 


whether this is correct ; and, if so, should 
Lobengula withdraw or amend the Rudd 
Concession he is to be constrained into 
giving full effect to it, and restrained 
from giving any further concessions 
which may conflict with it ; whether he 
is aware that Colonel Carrington is actu- 
ally engaged in recruiting men for the 
service of the chartered company, and 
that the inducement held out to men to 
join this force is that, in addition to their 
pay, they will receive “claims” to dig for 
gold, or shares in companies established 
to dig for gold, and civil appointments 
in Matabeleland under the company ; 
whether, in the event of this force com- 
ing into collision with Lobengula, any 
aid is expected from Her Majesty’s 
Government to either party ; whether he 
is aware that the one million sterling, 
which by the terms of the Royal Charter 
has to be subscribed within one year of 
its being granted, has already been 
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syndicated, and that the right to apply 
for the £1 shares of the contemplated 
issue has been sold for £4 per share, thus 
showing that a present of the value of 
£3,000,000 has been made to the gentle- 
men to whom the Royal Charter has 
been granted ; whether, in view of this 
fact, he will consider the expediency of 
throwing upon these gentlemen and their 
nominees a portion of the Imperial ex- 
penditure in South Africa ; and whether 
he willin future put up to public com- 
petition all Royal Charters which it is 
intended to grant ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: A letter has 
been sent to Lobengula as stated. I have 
repeatedly explaiped that the Rudd Con- 
cession is one only of numerous con- 
cessions which have been brought to- 
gether under the Royal Charter. There 
is no reason to suppose that Lobengula 
would attempt to withdraw or amend 
any such concession, or to issue further 
concessions conflicting with it, and any 
declaration as to the steps to be taken in 
such case would be premature. Colonel 
Sir F. Carrington has been permitted to 
assist in organising the British South 
Africa Company’s Police Force. Her 
Majesty’s Government do not know 
whether the question correctly describes 
the inducements offered to recruits. Her 
Majesty’s Government have been in- 
formed by telegraph that Lobengula has 
sanctioned the occupation of Mashona- 
land by the British South Africa 
Company. No.collision with Lobengula 
is therefore anticipated,and Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot state what they 
would do in the hypothetical case stated 
in the question. We have no knowledge 
of the details of the company’s finance, 
except that some time ago £750,000 of 
the share capital had been subscribed. 
The company has already expended very 
large sums on railway and telegraph 
construction, and on police. This relief 
of Imperial expenditure has been among 
the principal reasons for granting the 
Charter. The reply to the last paragraph 
of the question is, certainly not. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that Colonel 
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Carrington’s advertisement is headed 
“O.H.M.S.,” and is an officer on Her 
Majesty's Service to be allowed to 
recruit men for a filibustering com- 
pany ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I cannot 
admit that it is a filibustering company. 
Colonel Carrington has been authorised 
by the Government to inspect the police 
about to be employed by the company, 
in order to maintain order in the new 
territory. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is Colonel 
Carrington not paid for this service by 
the Government 4 


Baron H. p—E WORMS: Certainly he 
is paid by the Governnfent. 


THE SEVERITY OF PRISON PUNISH- 
MENT. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been drawn to the results 
of the punishment of two years’ im- 
prisonment, as shown in the last Report 
of the Prison Cummissioners for England 
and Wales, from which it appeared that 
during the year ended March 31, 1889, 
four persons who were undergoing this 
punishment died in prison, two bécame 
insane during their imprisonment, and 
five had to be released before the ex- 
piration of their sentences on account of 
disease ; and whether, having regard to 
these facts, he will take steps to stop or 
at least to modify this punishment, 
which was lately characterised by the 
Lord Chief Justice as one of “ terrible 
severity ?” 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: It is not correct 
to say that the cases referred to show the 
results of a long term of imprisonment. 
For instance, of the four deaths one was 
from typhoid fever, one from ulceration 
of the intestines another from strangula- 
tion ; and of the two men who became 
insane, one had a weak mind on 
admission, and the other suffered from 
an old injury to the head, and their 
insanity was developed after 18 and 11 
months’ imprisonment. The hon. Mem- 
ber will find an interesting memoran- 
dum on this subject by Dr. Gover, 

Dr. Clark 
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printed as an appendix to the Report of 
the Directors of Convict Prisons for 
1887-8, to which I beg to refer him, 
The punishment of two years’ imprison- 
ment is, no doubt, severe; but that is 
taken into account by Judges in awarding 
punishment, and a constant watch is 
kept on the health of prisoners by the 
medical officers, upon whose Report the 
Home Office frequently remits part of 
the imprisonment on medical grounds. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. S. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether there is any legal 
power to authorise the expenditure by 
the parishes of Fulham, Kensington, and 
others, in opposition to the London 
School Board, on questions under the 
Act incorporating them ; and whether 
such expenditure by the parishes is, or 
not, ultra vires ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I regret I 
cannot give an answer to the question. 
It could not possibly be answered 
without a statement of facts which the 
question does not contain, but if the 
hon. Member will communicate with 
me I will give what information I can. 


THE DURATION OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in view of the strong ex- 
pression of opinion last week by the 
House of Commons in favour of the 
House rising every year in the month of 
July, and of greatly curtailing the De- 
‘bate on the Address, the Government 
will take steps for bringing about those 
changes ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I recognise, of 
course, that there is in the House 4 
strong feeling in favour of an earlier 
adjournment, but I should hesitate at 
once to do what the hon. Member sug- 


gests, as the Government are of opinion 
that the question should be very care- 
fully examined. I hope to be able to 
make a proposal to deal with the subject 
either by the appointment of a Commit- 
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tee or in some other definite proposal in 
the direction indicated. 


DISASTERS IN COAL MINES. 


Mr. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.):. I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
over £5,000,000 are paid annually in 
this country as royalties on coal, and 
having regard also to the. frequency of 
disasters and accidents to workers in 
coal mines, and to the wide-spread dis- 
tress caused thereby, the Government 
will give facilities for the passing of a 
short measure through Parliament to 
provide that royalty owners shall contri- 
bute a small percentage, say 2 per 
cent., out of the royalties they receive, 
towards establishing a national fund for 
the relief of such distress ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Government 
have no statistics which corroborate the 
figures given by the hon. Member, nor 
are the Government prepared to give any 
pledge with regard to a Bill which might 
seriously affect the relations of masters 
and men, and which might also have 
the very serious consequence of stopping 
the spontaneous generosity which has 
hitherto successfully dealt with distress 
arising from these, calamities. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Second Reading of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill will be taken before Kaster? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am unable to 
hold out much hope that the Bill will be 
taken before Easter, but next week 
I will make a definite statement on the 
subject. 


THE BERLIN LABOUR CONFERENCE. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JJONES (Durham, 
N.W.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury for what reason the British 
plenipotentiaries to the Berlin Labour 
Conference have been exclusively chosen 
from persons occupying an official 
position or being employers of labour ; 
why no representative working man has 
been selected as a plenipotentiary ; and 
why a Member of this House has been 
appointed to the inferior position of an 
expert delegate ? 
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Mr. CREMER : Before the First Lord 
answers that question I wish to ask if 
he can state whether the French Govern- 
ment or any other Government repre- 
sented at the Conference has divided its 
representatives into two classes, and why 
Her Majesty’s Government have made 
such a, distinction in the case of the 
British representatives ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I regret that the 
question on the Paper appears to imply 
that there has been a distinction made 
between the classes of persons repre- 
senting this country at the Berlin Con- 
ference. No such distinction was 
intended by Her Majesty’s Government, 
nor has any such distinction been drawn 
by them. The gentlemen who have 
been appointed as plenipotentiaries, so 
called, are appointed because they have 
a general knowledge of all the questions 
to be dealt with. The gentlemen ap- 
pointed as experts, so called, are appointed 
because they have a special knowledge 
of certain trades and interests with 
which they are identified. But there 
is no distinction drawn which implies 
any sort of difference between the 
gentlemen appointed in one capacity 
and in another. I much _ regret 
that any such suggestion should have 
been made in this House. 

Mr. CREMER: I will put another 
question on the Paper to-morrow. 

(6.0.) Dr. TANNER: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury why no work- 
ing man representative has been selected 4 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should 
have thought my answer would have 
been satisfactory to the hon Member. 
The gentlemen appointed to represent 
this country are capable of dealing with 
all the questions which will come before 
the Conference. Representative work- 
ing men, so called, are representatives of 
particular trades and interests, but the 
gentlemen we have selected are qualified 
to give valuable information to the Con- 
ference with regard to all trades. 


LADY REPORTERS. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I desire, Mr. Speaker, to ask you 
a question, whether, in the event of 
a vacancy occurring in the reporters’ 
gallery, there is any order of the 
House which would prevent the enter- 
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tainment of an application from a lady 
for a place there as reporter ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no order of 
the House against a lady being admitted 
as a reporter to the reporters’ gallery. 
Within the last two or three days an 
application has been made to the Serjeant- 
at-Arms by a lady, stating that she was 
the representative of a journal which 
advocated the political and social rights 
of women. The Serjeant-at-Arms, as I 
think, very properly replied that he had 
no authority to depart from the existing 
practice, nor would it be right for me to 
intervene in any way, unless I have the 
the direct and express sanction of the 
House, in a matter possibly leading to 
consequences which it would be difficult 
at this moment for the House to foresee. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I would 
ask whether the First Lord of the 
Treasury will say that the Tithes Bill will 
not be taken on Thursday, as the 
Employers’ Liability Bill is not to be 
taken on that day ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Tithes Bill 
will not be taken before the 27th inst. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 1887, 
COMMITTEE. 

Ordered, That Mr. Broadhurst be discharged 
from further attendance on the Select Com- 
mittee on “The Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887.”’ 

Ordered, That Mr. Mather be added to the 
Committee.—(Mr. Arnold Morley.) 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


SWAZILAND. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): The following Motion in 


my name stands first on the Paper for 
to-day :— 


‘¢ That, in the opinion of this House, it would 
be unjust to the British mining community lo- 
cated in Swaziland, in reliance on the Conven- 
tion of 1884, to surrender that country to the 
jurisdiction of the Transvaal Government, 
whose fiscal system and franchise are opposed 
to British mining enterprise, and, if the inde- 
pendence of the Swazi Nation cannot any longer 
be maintained, the credit of this country will 
suffer less in the estimation of the natives by 
the creation of a Protectorate over them than 
it will by surrendering them to the Transvaal : 

‘* And that, in the present condition of the 
other South African States, it is undesirable to 

Mr. Bradlaugh 
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promote the aggrandisement of the Transvaal 
State by giving it a seaboard.” 

After what has fallen from the First 
Lord of the Treasury as to the undesir- 
ability of debating the question at this 
moment, I will postpone my Motion. 
I hope that, having regard to the im- 
portance of the question, the Government 
will take an early opportunity to give 
a day for its discussion, or will so arrange 
the Estimates that the matter may be 
early discussed. 
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MOTIONS. 
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TOWN AND COUNTY COUNCILS (ABOLITION OF 
ALDERMEN BILL). 

On Motion of Mr. James Rowlands, Bill to 
abolish the office of Aldermen on Town and 
Oounty Councils, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Picton, Mr. Halley 
Stewart and Mr. Burt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 192.] 


RIGHTS OF WAY (SCOTLAND). 

*(6.10.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Kdin- 
burgh, W.): I desire to call attention to 
the constant encroachment on and the 
frequent loss of public Rights of Way 
in Scotland and the insufficiency of the 
existing Law for the protection and vindi- 
cation of these rights, and to: move— 

‘That it is expedient that the duty of main- 
taining and protecting Rights of Way in Scot- 
land should be intrusted to the County Councils, 
and that the law should be amended so as to se- 
cure a cheaper and more expeditious method of 
settling cases relating to Rights of Way than 
the procedure now in use provides.”’ 
In bringing this Motion forward I will 
endeavour, for more reasons than one, to 
be very brief. Iam, I think, required to 
prove two things—first, that the 
grievance is real and substantial ; and, 
secondly, to show that the grievance is 
at least in some degree capable of a 
remedy by the action of the Legislature. 
Ido not think I need detain the House 
by expatiating upon the value to the 
country of keeping up footpath Rights 
of Way and drove roads. And I need 
not, I- think, go into detail as to the 
character of the legislation that should be 
passed, believing that such a proposal as 
Tam making is of the nature of a sugges- 
tion for legislation on the part of a 
responsible Government, and that it is not 
required of me to sketch out a skeleton of 
a Bill. Last year, in the discussion of 
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the Scottish Local Government Bill, we 
had an opportunity of dealing with this 
question, and there were various Amend- 
ments suggested which would have 
carried out to a very large degree the 
objects J have in view. It is more or less 
with the view of suggesting legislation on 
similar lines that I now bring forward 
this Motion. On the Scotch Local 
Government Bill the Solicitor General 
for Scotland opposed an Amendment 
which I brought forward in reference to 
rights of way, on the ground that 
there was no real grievance, and that the 
establishment ‘of a right of way was a 
popular action which could be raised by 
anyone. First of all, as to the argument 
that there is no real grievance. No one 
who knows Scotland can have any doubts 
on the subject. In the Lowlands of 
Scotland we are not so happily situated as 
you in England, where in some countries 
have footpaths almost through every field. 
It was a saying of Lord Cockburn that we 
ought to have a pathway through every 
field, in order to enjoy the beauties of 
our country. In Scotland that is long 
past praying for, I am afraid. In the 
Lowlands the footpaths are quickly pass- 
ing away from us, and in the Highlands 
also the people are in danger of losing, 
from various causes, their footways and 
paths. It was pointed out last year that 
the Society in Edinburgh, which has been 
very active in connection with this ques- 
tion, had reported no less than 40 cases 
in a single year of infringement of right 
of way in Scotland. I was looking 
through the Minute Books of this Society 
the other day, and, taking a single meet- 
ing of Directors at haphazard, I found, as 
a matter of ordinary business, it had 
before it seven or eight cases of 
attempts to shut up rights of way. 
I found on this occasion that besides 
what the Society was then mainly oc- 
cupied with, namely, the case of the 
Glen Doll road, and matters of imnie- 
diate interest to Edinburgh, it was 
dealing with the intended shutting up of 
a right of way in the Trossachs with 
another case in Sutherlandshire, one at 
Ardgour, one near Dunfermline, one in 
Perthshire, one near Stirling, and one 
case of a footpath leading to the falls of 
the Glomach, the highest waterfall in the 
United Kingdom, and one of the most 
remarkable sights in the country. This 
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waterfall a few years ago was open to all 
tourists, travellers, and the public gener- 
ally. Well, these are some of the cases 
which have come before that Society— 
a Society which does. not pretend to 
extend its researches.and work over the 
whole of Scotland. I have here a copy 
of a map showing the rights of way that 
have been closed during the last half- 
century in a single parish in the Low- 
lands, There have been many church 
roads and public footpaths closed there. 
As hon. Members may have noticed 
recently in the Scotch newspapers, the 
matter has been taken up by the Teviot- 
dale Farmers’ Club, although farmers 
themselves are often as inimical to rights 
of way as proprietors. This Club was 
appealed to by the Galashiels Farmers’ 
Club, and at one of thcir meetings the 
chairman insisted on the importance of 
doing what they could to prevent the 
blocking up of footpaths, and of doing all 
in their power to get their fellow-farmers 
to assist them in the matter. He said 
that these roads could not be closed if 
farmers only used them. I may further 
illustrate the early recurrence and the 
reality of the grievance by a corres- 
pondence that appeared in yesterday’s 
Scotsman. That correspondence has 
reference to two rights of way ; 
one in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh and the other near Crieff. 
The latter case created considerable sen- 
sation, and last Sunday a number of the 
inhabitants went up the road and demo- 
lished the obstruction, afterwards pro- 
ceeding to the parish church of Monzie, 
where at the conclusion of his service the 
minister, the Rev. James Taylor, referred 
to the unusual attendance, and, while 
expressing himself pleased to see them, 
hoped they would keep within the bounds 
of the law. 1 think that incident in it- 
self shows how strong the feeling is in 
localities where there is an interference 
with such valuable rights as are the 
rights of way inScotland. The causes of 
shutting up rights of way are un- 
doubtedly of a varied character. Some 
of them are remediable by the action 
of this House, and some are un- 
doubtedly altogether outside the action 
of this House. No doubt in the Low- 
lands a vast number of rights of way 
which existed 30 or 40 years ago, have 
been extinguished in consequence of 
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large farming operations, and I am afraid 
no attempt could now be made with any 
chance of success to re-open them. No 
doubt, owing to the great extension of 
railways, cattle are now largely trans- 
ported by railway instead of by 
road ; but the old drove roads still 
continue to be the means of com- 
munication between one large district 
and another. In respect of the inter- 
ference by the Railway Companies 
with footpaths and old drove roads 
there is a very special grievance, and 
one which is quite capable of being set 
right by legislation. It is, I think, within 
the knowledge of the House that a Rail- 
way Company which wishes to make a 
railroad in Scotland is not obliged to give 
any formal intimation to any public 
authority respecting its interference with 
footpaths, drove-roads, or any roads that 
are not under the jurisdiction of the 
Road Trustees. Consequently, a Railway 
Company may come forward and interfere 
with footpaths or drove roads, and alter 
them or close them, and there is no 
public authority whose leave it has 
to ask, or who is bound to see 
that it carries out its promises. There 
is one well-known instance to which 


I will call the attention of the 
House. One of the most beautiful 
pathways near Aberdour, on the 


Firth of Forth, was attempted to be 
closed by a landowner many years ago, 
and it was only through the efforts of an 
Edinburgh Society, and by the expendi- 
ture of several thousand pounds, that the 
public rights were vindicated. What 
has since happened? The North British 
Railway Company got power to make a 
line of railway from the Forth Bridge 
to Aberdour and Burntisland. They 
had to ask no Local Authority for the 
power of interfering with the footpath, 
and it was no one’s duty to examine the 
plans or character of the interference. 
They have taken possession of the footpath 
and have cut down the trees, so that now 
that most beautiful footpath is irremedi- 
ably destroyed. Itis quite possible for 
Parliament to provide in the future for 
the prevention of such destruction as 
this. There is, undoubtedly, in the 
Highlands a very large increase in the 
strict preservation of game, and larger 
and larger tracts of country are being 
turned into deer forests. Not only 
Mr. Buchanan 
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is this done by the proprietors, but 


it is very often done also by 
the tenants. I am certain that the 
common opinion of Scotland is shared by 
hon. Members of this House, and that 
there is a strong feeling that the length 
to which this practice has been carried 
in Scotland in recent years isan abuse of 
all honest and fair sport, and is likely to 
bring very serious consequences indeed 
upon those who have, during recent 
times, indulged init. In those parts of 
Scotland the population is, undoubtedly, 
very sparse; and therefore, no doubt, 
public attention is not so speedily drawn 
to any encroachment on rights of way as 
would be the case in a populous part of 
the country. More than that, the 
estates in the Highlands are of vast 


extent ; and in some_ cases the 
inhabitants of large districts, are all 
the tenants of a_ single landlord. 


It is hardly to be expected that, under 
such circumstances, the tenants are likely 
to take action for the defence of public 
rights against a man who, as it were, 
holds them body and soul in the hollow 
of his hand. The right of action 
alluded to by the Solicitor General for 
Scotland (Mr Stormonth Darling) last year 
as a right held by everybody, is, in such 
a case, a vain privilege, which they are 
utterly unabletoexercise. Again, it is very 
frequently the case that when a pro- 
prietor in the Highlands wishes to shut 
up a right of way, he dozs so only 
as against the public, and not as 
against his own tenants; and we then 
have, as we ,have so often in the High- 
lands, the rules of an estate substituted 
for the law of the land. This is, un- 
doubtedly, a very serious evil, and one 
which we should do our best in every 
way to check. I will now give the 
House a single instance of how exceed- 
ingly difficult—in fact, how impossible— 
it is for the poor inhabitants of a 
Highland parish to challenge an infringe- 
ment of a right of way, however strong 
their case may be. I refer to the well- 
known Glendoll case. Glendoll is a 
valley in Forfarshire, and the Glendoll 
road leads from the valley to the upper 
waters of Deeside. It was much used in 
former times as a drove road, for the 
conveyance of cattle and sheep from 
Deeside down to the markets of Forfar- 
shire. It is, undoubtedly, less used now, 
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if used at all, for the conveyance of 
cattle; but it is"the only means of com- 
munication for foot-passengers between 
the upper waters of Deeside and the 
lower country. A new _ proprietor 
bought the estate five or six years ago 
and proceeded to shut up the road. 
This was in 1885. The case was brought 
under the notice of the Rights of Way 
Society in Edinburgh. They devoted 
much deliberation to it, ard it was not 
till the summer of 1886 that they issued 
a summons against the proprietor of 
Glendoll for shutting up the road. On 
the 20th of July in that year Lord 
Kinnear, the Lord Ordinary, ordered 
the case to be tried by a jury at Edin- 
burgh. The proprietor appealed against 
that judgment, on the ground that it 
ought to be tried before the Judge him- 
self. The Second Division of Court of 
Session reversed Lord Kinnear’s decision, 
and ordered the trial to be held before 
his lordship without a jury. The Lord 
Ordinary gave judgment in favour of the 
public, and his decision was affirmed by 
the Inner House, and finally by the House 
of Lords ; but the case was protracted 
for more than two years, while the costs 
incurred in the litigation amounted to 
£4,500. The taxed costs of the Rights 
of Way Society were nearly £1,300, and, 
although they won in every Court, they 
had to pay £650 for extra costs 
out of their own pockets. It is 
therefore idle to say that any indi- 
vidual is at liberty to enforce public 
rights of way unless he is also prepared 
to incur considerable pecuniary loss even 
in cases in which he is successful. Surely 
here we have not a satisfactory legal 
method of settling such cases. All the 
evidence had to be got in the locality 
itself ; and surely, therefore, the case is 
one which ought to have been tried in 
the locality itself. Agaim, if you desire 
to obtain a decision on matters of fact 
you generally submit them to a jury. 
Then I say that, inasmuch as what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, 
in a claim like that set up by the 
proprietor of Glendoll to a right of way 
which had been well-known for genera- 
tions, it ought to be the duty 
of a public authority — some one 
like the Procurator Fiscal, for instance— 
to take care that such grievous wron 
are not inflicted on the public as 
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would have been inflicted if he had 
succeeded in stopping this right of 
way. We want to do more than simplify 
and cheapen the procedure in cases 
that arise. We want to secure that 
Glendoll cases shall not arise in the 
future. With this object in view, what 
we desire to obtain is that which I 
brought before the House last Session on 
the Local Government Bill, namely, that 
the responsibility of looking after foot- 
paths and rights of ways, especially in the 
Highlands, inasmuch as they personally 
concern the welfare of the inhabitants, 
should be put upon those whom they 
elect as their representatives in the 
County Council. We have already 
transferred to the County Council all the 
former duties of Road Trustees, and why 
should we not transfer to them the duty 
of looking after rights of way P_ I would 
respectfully urge the Members of this 
House to consider whether there are 
any valid objections to a proposal like 
this. Last year we had the support 
of four-sixths of the Scottish Mem- 
bers. Every Scottish Liberal Unionist 
Member who was present, and several 
Scottish Conservative Members, voted 
for my Amendment on the Local 
Government Bill. If there was at 
that time any fear on the part 
of Members opposite in entrusting 
these duties to the County Councils 
they must surely have been re-assured 
by the elections which have shown that 
the men who have hitherto managed 
county affairs in Scotland have retained 
their full share in county management. 
There is no reason to apprehend for a 
moment that any revolutionary work 
can be undertaken by the County 
Councils if these powers are conferred on 
them; and it is undoubtedly the case that 
we shall not be able to settle this ques- 
tion satisfactorily until we put the duty 
upon the County Council altogether. 
We want to secure that, instead of its 
being easy for a proprietor to shut up a 
right of way, it shall be difficult to do 
so and easy to defend the rights of the 
public in the matter. I beg to move 
the Motion of which I have given 
notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That it is expedient that the duty of main- 


88 | taining and protecting rights of way in Scot- 


land should be intrusted to the County Councils, 
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and that the law should be amended so as to 
secure a cheaper and more expeditious method 
of settling cases relating to rights of way 
than the procedure now in use provides.” — (Mr. 
Buchanan.) 


*(6.40.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen): I 
shall endeavour, in the few minutes 
which are all I mean to occupy, to state 
to the House, first, what I believe to be the 
nature of the wrong and grievance under 
which we in Scotland have so long suf- 
fered,and then the character of the remedy 
we propose. Hon. Members know that 
this question of rights of way is serious 
in England, but it is far more serious in 
Scotland. My hon. Friend very properly 
pointed out that there were always fewer 
rights of way in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, and that the circumstances of Scot- 
laud have been less favourable in Scot- 
land for the retention of the rights which 
exist. There has been greater depopu- 
lation going on, especially in the hilly 
districts, in Scotland than in England, 
4nd therefore there is a much smaller 
number of people interested in rights of 
way, and the difficulty both of preserving 
rights of way by frequent user and that of 
obtaining evidence in regard to them is 
far greater in Scotland than in England. 
My hon. Friend has dwelt upon the 
tendency of Scotch sporting proprietors 
to endeavour to close roads. I desire to 
call attention to another difficulty in the 
matter, and that is to be found in the 
character of Scotch legal proceedings. In 
England these cases have always gone 
before a jury who very laudably tem- 
pered the extreme rigidity of the law with 
consideration for the public interest 
Within the last 10 or 12 years the Court 
of Session has begun to refuse to allow 
cases of this kind to go before juries, and 
has insisted upon their being tried be- 
fore Judges. That has had two unfortu- 
nate effects. In the first place, it has led 
to a more strict and exact construction of 
everything in favour of the proprietor 
against the public than has taken place 
in England. Anyone who is familiar 
with the trial of these cases in both 
countries will see that the attitude of the 
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English juries is more liberal and more 
indulgent to the rights and claims 
of the public than has generally been 
the action of the Judges in Scotland ; 
and, in the second place, there is 
this very serious difference, that trial 
before a jury in Scotland means a com- 
plete and final determination of the case; 
but trial before a Judge means a series of 
appeals which run on until the unhappy 
litigant is landed in the House of Lords. 
Therefore, the fact that these cases in 
Scotland are tried before Judges and not 
before juries has the effect of making the 
assertion of public right a far more diffi- 
cult and costly process than it is in Eng- 
land. Iam also bound to say that the 
Scotch proprietors have shown less regard 
to public rights, feeling themselves less 
amenable to public opinion, than the Eng- 
lish landowners. It may be asked whatare 
the remedies we propose ? We proposed to 
create a Local Authority, whose duty it 
should be to protect the rights of the 
public. My hon. Friend ‘suggests the 
County Council, but we are quite pre- 
pared to consider any other authority. It 
is all very well for the Lord Advocate 
to say, as he said last year, that anyone 
can bring an action. It is quite true that 
anyone can bring an action to enforce a 
right of way if he is prepared to spend 
a sum of money which may run from 
£500 to £600 or upwards if he succeeds, 
and which may mean several thousand 
pounds if he fails. In the case of Glen 
Doll, a Society with very limited funds, 
took up the matter, and although they 
succeeded they were obliged to pay £650 
of extra judicial expenses in addition to 
expenses they recovered from the de- 
fendant. We, therefore, want to have 
power given to the Local Authority and 
we also want a cheaper process, and that 
cheaper process is by sending the cases 
before a jury. At the same time, it is not 
the function of my hon. Friend or myself 
to suggest remedies for evils that exist ; 
it is the function of the Government to 
do that if they admit the grievance. 
My hon. Friend brought in a Bill last 
year, and I brought one in the year 
before last, but the Government did not 
favour either of those Bills ; in fact, neither 
measure evercame up for discussion in the 
House. Wenowask the Governmentif they 
do not deny, as they cannot venture to 
deny, that these rights of way are being 
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lost, and that people suffer by the loss 
themselves to take up the matter. Ifthe 
Government are dissatisfied with the 
remedies we suggest, let them suggest 
other remedies of their own. The case is 
urgent. The difficulty of preserving 
evidence becomes greater every year, 
as the depopulation of hilly districts 
becomes greater every year. These 
rights have become of less value to one 
class of people, namely, the cattle drovers, 
because of the great railway systems. 
But they are rights which have become 
far more valuable to the nation than 
they were formerly. Scotland is now a 
great recreation ground for the people of 
South as well as of North Britain. While 
hon. Members go there in the autumn 
for their sport, very large numbers of 
their less wealthy fellow-subjects go 
there for recreation and the enjoyment 
of nature and solitude. Iask the House 
to preserve for the people the means and 
opportunities of enjoying nature and 
solitude in this beautiful mountainous 
country of ours, and to secure to them a 
heritage which has become in this busy 
and unquiet age more than ever precious. 


*(6.52.) Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirk- 
eudbright): [can understand hon. Gentle_ 
men who have a grievance as to right of 
way wishing to remedy it, but, at the 
same time, in most parts of Scotland the 
grievance is almost ni. In the Lowland 
counties, of which I more particularly 
speak, there is very little grievance in 
this matter. Icannot help thinking that 
the statement as to the law which my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bryce) made is not 
quite correct. He said it is customary 
for cases of right of way in England to 
go before juries, while in Scotland they 
go before Judges. On the contrary, it is 
the rule in Scotland that such questions 
go before juries. It is only cases in 
which there are exceptional circum- 
stances which go before Judges. 

*Mr. BRYCE: I said that within the 
last 10 or 12 years the Court of Session 
has invariably sent these cases before 
Judges. 


*Mr. MARK STEWART: I cannot 
help thinking it would be most unwise 
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to overburden the new County Councils 
with work. Certainly it would be 
especially unwise to saddle them with 
vexatious questions of this kind. The 
best remedy, after all, is publicity. There 
are proprietors and proprietors, and I 
maintain the majority of the proprietors 
would be far more willing to give way in 
matters of this kind than to incur costs 
in a Law Court. 


(6.55.) Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh- 
shire): I should like very much to hear, be- 
fore the debate is much further advanced, 
whether or not the Government see 
their way to propose legislation in the 
direction wished for. I do not deny 
there may be something in what my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Mark Stewart) has just 
said, namely, that when you are starting 
a new system it is well not to overburden 
it. I should not be inclined to press the 
appeal on the Government if the Lord 


Advocate will indicate that they will 
favourably entertain the matter on some 
future occasion with a view to retaining 
the rights of way to the Scottish people. 
Having said this, I must add that no one 
feels more strongly than I do the desira- 
bility of retaining these valuable rights 
to the country. The country has very 
much changed its character, and villages 
are becoming great towns; and in many 
ways there is much greater necessity 
than formerly for preserving rights 
which, in old days, very much preserved 
themselves. These rights are becoming 
endangered in many ways in many parts 
of the country. There is no proposal to 
take rights away from anybody. There 
is no desire to take from any landlord or 
tenant-farmer, or anyone else, any right 
he at present enjoys. The intention of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Buchanan) is to 
protect rights of the public where they 
exist ; and I should like to remind the 
Lord Advocate that during the Election 
of 1886, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking at Edinburgh, said he con- 
sidered guardianship of public rights was 
essentially one of those matters which 
might very well be entrusted to County 
Councils. At all events, we have on our 
side the good wishes of an important Mem- 
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ber of the present Government, and, 
therefore, 1am fondly hoping we shall 
have some indication from the Lord 
Advocate that at no distant time the 
Government will deal with the subject. 
If we receive such an indication, I 
personally would not be inclined to press 
the Motion to a decision. 


*(6.58) Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries) : I 
hope the Lord Advocate will see his way to 
agree to this Resolution, and in any case 
I trust hon. Gentlemen who represent 
English constituencies will observe that in 
this case most of the Scotch Members are 
at one.. It is not unreasonable in us to 
invoke the assistance of English Mem 
bers under such circumstances. Let me 
remind hon. Gentlemen that this is a 
question upon which Scotchmen and 
residents in Scotland must of necessity 
know more than others. It has not been 
disputed that a grievance does exist. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kirkeudbright (Mr. Mark Stewart) says 
he does not know of any grievance in 
his own part of the country ; but, ina 
part of the country not many miles 
removed from the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
stituency, there exists a very great griev- 
ance. In many parts of the Lowlands, by 
reason of changes in farming, there have 
been grave infringements of — public 
rights. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Mark Stewart), who spoke against 
the Motion, has given us as one reason 
why this remedy should not be applied 
that the County Councils are over- 
burdened with work and should not 
have this additional labour cast upon 
them. Why, Sir, the County Councils 
in Scotland have to deal with a two- 
penny or threepenny rate only. I 
am far from denying that County 
Councils are an excellent institution, for 
which the Conservative Party very pro- 
perly claim full credit ; but they have as 
yet little work to do, and it is our hope 
that before long not only this duty, but 
other duties of an important character 
will be laid upon their shoulders. 
Another reason put forward is that there 
is no general desire on the part of pro- 
prietors to infringe these public rights, 
and the hon. Member thinks that no 
remedy for the evil that does exist should 
be provided until it is shown that the 

Mr. A. Elliot. 
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(Scotland). 
necessity exists all over the country, that 
all proprietors have this desire. But 
that is not my view. Even if we have 
not a grievance in our own district, we 
ought to recollect that it undoubtedly 
exists in other parts of Scotland, and we 
should co-operate with our friends who 
represent northern constituencies. But 
I say the grievance does exist in the 
South also, and I sincerely hope we shall 
be gratified by learning from the Lord 
Advocate that the Government intend 
to apply some remedy or to give us facili- 
ties for bringing in remedial legislation. 

(7.3.) Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) : 
It should be borne in mind that though 
the interests of the public in rights of 
way are, as a whole, very great, the 
interest of each individual is very small 
relatively to that of the proprietor who 
desires to abolish the right of way, and 
the result is that proprietors occupy a 
position of great advantage owing to the 
disinclination of any individual to under- 
take the expensive task of asserting the 
right of way and defending it in the 
Law Courts. Such rights of way are 
generally of most importance to the poor, 
who are just the persons who can least 
afford to do battle for such rights, 

Under the circumstances, I think that 
some public authority ought to be 
entrusted with the duty of defending 
these rights of way ; and I hope that if 
the Government cannot accept the 
Motion, they will at least express their 
willingness to consider the subject with 
a view to devising some machinery by 
which the matter can be satisfactorily 
dealt with in the public interest. 

*(7.5.) Mr. C.S. PARKER (Perth): 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries has made an appeal to a class 
of Members usually small in number 
—I mean English Members—who care 
to hear what Scotch Members have to say 
ona Scotch question before voting against 
them. The great majority of Scottish 
Members are on one side, but unfortu- 
nately we cannot appeal to the majority 
of English Members, who will come in 
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when the Division is called and knowing 
nothing of the merits of the question 
will vote as the Government tells them. 
I think it is more to the point to 
appeal personally to the right hon, 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate, who 
represents the Government just now, 
and to throw upon him the responsibility 
of repeating that which happened 
last Session. Is Scotland again to be 
shown that although her members in a 
majority of five or six to one support a 
moderate proposal urged with remark- 
able absence of anything like sensational 
language or exaggeration, and although 
that majority includes Conservatives and 
those Liberal Members who usually vote 
with them, yet nevertheless, because the 
Government have come toa different 
conclusion, the general opinion of Scotch 
Members must be overruled? Surely 
it is a serious scandal that we should 
have this exhibition of the relations be- 
tween the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom and Scotch Members charged 
with attention to Scottish affairs. I am 
not one of those who have encouraged 
the idea of a Scottish Parliament—on 
the contrary, I have voted twice against 
it—but I must say that if there is 
anything calculated to bring about 
some radical change of that character it 
is to find all the moderately reasoned 
arguments of Scotch Members, in favour 
of a moderate proposal, overruled in 
the Division Lobby by Members from 
England, who have not heard the 
debate, merely on the authority of 
the Government. I hope that the 
Lord Advocate, if he cannot accept this 
Motion, will; at least, inform us what the 
Government propose in substitution to 
meet the widespread feeling in Scotland. 

(7.10.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): The appeal just 
made to English Members relieves me 
from the diffidence I felt at intervening 
in a Scotch debate. But I may point out 
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that English Members have an almost 
equal interest with Scottish Members in 
a settlement of this question. Scotland 
has already sent us very good precedents 
in reference to some matters which we 
have been glad to follow, and I hope 
in this matter Scotland may first obtain 
legislation which will afterwards be 
applied to England. I join in the appeal 
to her Majesty’s Government to give a 
favourable consideration to this Motion. 
The objections that have been made to it 
so far have been very feeble. It is said 
that the grievance is not a serious one, 
and that, such as it is, there exists a 
remedy for it in the Courts of Law. But 
the answer to this is that in the great 
majority of cases in which rights of way 
are interfered with the persons chiefly 
interested are not the sort of people who 
can afford to contest the question in the 
Law Courts. It is the really poor class 
who are most injured by these abuses. 
These people ought to be protected by 
some Local Authority. Then it is said 
that the County Councils are new and 
ought not to be overburdened. But 
when the County Councils were 
established it was not because it was 
thought merely that they would dis- 
charge the old routine duties better than 
the magistrates, but because there were 
a number of public interests which might 
be advantageously entrusted to the new 
bodies. This is one of the matters which 
might well be placed in the hands of the 
County Councils, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will see their way to giving the 
Motion their favourable consideration. 
(7.15.) Tae LORD ADVOCATE 
(Mr. J. P. B. Rosertson, Bute): I 
admit the moderation with which this 
Motion has been supported. I acknow- 
ledge the friendly tone in which the 
Government have been appealed to, but 
I desire to point out that the Motion does 
not merely assert that there is a case 
for some change in the law, or at least 
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a case for inquiry, but declares the 
remedy which ovght to be provided. 
This subject was discussed twice over 
when the Local Government Bill was 


passing through the House, and it is. 


scarcely wise when the County Councils 
are still on their trial to impose on 
them new duties. 
Aberdeen, in some of the statements he 
has made, has been misinformed. It is 
not true that these cases with regard to 
rights of way are ordinarily tried without 
juries. On the contrary, the ordinary 
course is for such cases to be tried by 
juries, and it is only in exceptional in- 
stances that this course is departed 
from. I mention this because’ I cannot 
help thinking that the House ought to 
be well assured of the soundness of its 
information before making certain re- 
quirements. It has not been shown that 
the invasion of rights of way in Scotland 
is of frequent occurrence. In many 
cases, when the facts are carefully con- 
sidered, it turns out that though there 
was a primd facie case of a right of way 
there 1s in reality no such right. It 
ought also to be borne in mind that the 
result of the present state of feeling on 
the subject has the effect of deterring 
proprietors from allowing privileges to 
the public for fear that these would after 
some time be claimed as of right. I know 
parts of the country where the hills are 
practically open to all the world, but 
where no legal right of way exists. In 
certain counties the landlords have 
thrown open the whole of their hills to the 
public. The question arises whether the 
public will be benefited if this state 
of matters is interfered with and an 
assertion of public rights is made. There 
is an observation I wish to make, and 
that is that I regard public rights of 
this character as rights of the utmost 
value to the community and as of a most 
sacred character. The spirit of Conser- 
vatism is not opposed to the assertion of 
Mr. J, P. B. Robertson 
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(Scotland). — 
such rights; on the contrary, it is of the 
essence of Conservatism that popular 
rights and privileges of this kind should 
be preserved and protected. For my 
own part, I should be against any system 
by which the access of the public to 
rights of way should be prohibited. The 
Motion, however, asks that the protection - 
of public rights of way should devolve 
upon the County Councils. If such a duty 
were cast upon popular representative 
bodies like County Councils a great 
temptation would be offered them to 
neglect their more useful but less obtru- 
sive work, and all sorts of litigation 
might arise. Last year the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen and his Colleagues intro- 
duced a Bill into the House dealing with 
this subject, but that Bill did not propose 
to entrust the duty of defending those 
rights to any elective body. It was 
proposed that the Sheriff or Sheriff depute 
of the county, on the application of two 
or three householders, if satisfied that 
there was a primd facie case, should 
permit an action to be taken, the cost of 
which should be borne by the rates. The 


very fact that a proposal of that kind was 


made—a proposal diametrically opposite 
to the suggestion now put forward—con- 
firms me in the conclusion at which I 
have arrived. I had expected that those 
who supported this Motion would have 
brought forward a very strong primd fucie 
case. But I must own—whether it is due 
to insufficiency of materials and facts, or 
because hon. Gentlemen do not think it 
worth while, I do not know—in my 
opinion, no hon. Member has brought 
such a case forward. I will now tell the 
House the view which Her Majesty’s 
Government take of this subject. 
Although we cannot accede to the 
Motion, Her Majesty’s Government are 
perfectly willing to take into their con- 
sideration any representations to the 
effect that to a substantial extent public 
rights of way are being infringed or 
are in danger of being lost, and they 
will see that every means that can 
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be devised are taken for their preserva- 
tion and protection. Further than that 
I cannot go, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot agree to matters of this kind 
being placed in the hands of elective 
bodies like County Councils. I shall 
vote against the Motion, and I trust that, 
for the reasons I have stated, it will be 
rejected by the House. 


(7.20.) The House divided :—Ayes 
110; Noes 97.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 


Resolved, 


“ That it is expedient that the duty of main- 
taining and protecting Rights uf Way in Scot- 
land should be entrusted to the County 
Councils, and that the Law should be amended 
so as to secure a cheaper and more expeditious 
method of settling cases relating to Rignts of 
Way than the procedure now in use provides.” 


FOREIGN AND. COLONIAL MEAT. 

On Motion of Mr. Yerburgh, Bill to regulate 
the Sale of Foreign and Colonial Meat ordéred 
to be brought in by Mr. Yerburgh, Mr. Carew, 
Mr. Rankin, Mr. Mahony, and Mr. Howell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill .] 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Public Health Acts Amendment Bill do consist 


_ of Seventeen Members. 


The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Sir Archibald Campbell, Ur. Farquharson, 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Dr. Fox, Mr. Edward 
Hardcastle, Mr, Hastings, Mr. Kendrick, Mr. 
Long, Mr. Francis Powell, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. John Talbot, Dr. 
Tanner, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. 
Henry Wilson, and Mr. Woodall. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.-—(Mr, 
Akers-Douglas.) > 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 


The Select Committee on Statute Law Re. 
vision Bill was nominated of,—Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Elton, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Ambrose, 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Francis McClean, and Mr. T..M. Healy. 

Ordered, ‘That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, ‘That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Akers- Douglas.) 
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EMIGRATION. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appoin - 
ted to inquire into various Schemes which have 
been proposed to her Majesty’s Government to 
facilitate Emigration from the congested dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom to the British 
Colonies or elsewhere ; to examine in to the re- 
sults of any Schemes which have received 
practical trial in recent years; and te report 
generally whether, in their opinion, it is desi- 
rable that further facilities should be given to 
promote. Emigration; and, if so, upon the 
means by and the conditions under which such 
Emigration can best be carried out, and the 
quarters to which it can moat advantageously 
be directed. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Twenty-one Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of—Mr. Ritchie, Sir George Baden-Powell, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Dr. Clark, Sir John Colomb, Mr. Munro. 
Ferguson, Sir James Fergusson, Mr. Hob- 
house, Mr. Loder, Mr. James Maclean, Mr. 
William M‘Arthur, Mr. Mahony, Colonel Mal- 
colm, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Rankin, Mr. 
Rathbone, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. 
Schwann, Mr. Seton-Karr, and Mr. Wode- 
house. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the + mmr —(Mr. 
Akers-Doug las.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 





DIRECTORS LIABILITY BILL (No. 60.) 
_ SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

*(7.35.) Mr. WARMINGTON (Mon- 
mouth, W.): In moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill I only wish, in the 
few observations I propose to make, to 
explain the particular matter at which it 
is aimed, and upon which there is a 
general concensus of opinion. It is 
certain that the amendment im the law 
which the Bill proposes has excited con- 
siderable attention. I have received 
notices from 50 or 60 different news- 
papers, and there has been in almost 
all “=o in these commonly 
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called financial papers—an agreement 
that the Amendment I desire to see intro 
duced ought to form part of the law of 
the country. Speaking generally; the 
principle of the Bill is that every person 
who is responsible for the issue of a 
prospectus shall be bound by the state. 
ments therein contained, and upon this 
ground—that it is commonly considered 
that the persons who issue a prospettus 
have a knowledge of the. subject it deals 
with. One knows that in ordinary life 
the motive which mainly induces persons 
to embark in joint-stock enterprises is 
that the statements contained in the 
prospectus are backed or warranted by 
respectable names. Whatever doubt 
may have been felt up to a few months 
ago, it is now certain that a person may 
make a false statement in a prospectus 
and yet not be civilly liable to per- 
sons who relied on him if only he can 
say, “ I did not take any steps to see if the 
statement was or was not true, and you 
cannot prove that I fraudulently made 
it.” I think that that is not a desirable 
position. I have reason to believe that 
the Government will not oppose the 
measure. But I am not in any way 
wedded to the particular form in which 
it appears, and shall be willing to accept 
any suggestion as to its remodelling 
which the experience of the Law Officers 
of the Crown and others may induce 
them to make; or J] should be willing 
even to accept an assurance from the 
President of the Board of Trade that his 
Bill as to the winding-up of public com- 
panies will be so extended as to render 
unnecessary the measure before the 
House. 


Directors’ 


Motion made, and Question. proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

(7.40.) Tae ATTORNEY GENE- 
RAL (Sir R. Wesstzr, Isle of Wight): 
I do not deny that there is a good 


deal of force in the observations of 
Mr. Warmington 
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my learned Friend as to the necessity 
of some amendment in the law, but 
IT ‘can only consent to the Second 
Reading with a good deal of reservation, 
because some expressions in it, and 
especially in the 3rd clause, are very 
wide indeed. For instance, it proposes 
that every person who is a director of a 


‘company at the time the prospectus is 


issued shall give to it a warranty, as it 


were, of the statements contained in it. 


I quite agree, after the recent case in 
the House of Lords, that very probably 
some amendment will be required. 
The Bill of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade no doubt 
contains proposals tosome extent similar 
to those in this Bill, in the matter of 
attaching responsibility to directors, but 
even those proposals have excited much 
opposition, and the Government may 
have considerable difficulty in carrying 
out that amendment of the law. I would 
suggest that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should let his Bill—the provisions 
of which go much further than that of 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade—be read a second 


time, but should then not preceed with 


it till it is seen what is done with the 
other measure. I think it would be in- 
advisable to have one Bill dealt with in 
this House, and the other, which contains 
many cognate matters, by a Committee 
sitting upstairs. Under these circum- 
stances the Government will not object 
to the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


’ Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members not being found present— 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 19th March, 1890. 


QUESTION. 


SEWAGE AT SHOEBURY. 

(1.5.) Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it is to be 
understood that the Local Government 
Board declines to interfere in the pro- 
posed daily deposit of 4,000 tons of solid 
sewage in the tideway off Shoebury, 
within five miles of the town of South- 
end ? 

A LORD or tue TREASURY (Sir 
Hersert Maxweii, Wigton): My right 
hon. Friend has asked me to answer this 
question, and desires me to say that when 
his hon. and gallant Friend asks if the 
Local Government Board “declines to 
interfere” that implies that the Local 
Government Board has a right to inter- 
fere, but the fact is, as he has already 
informed the hon. and gallant Member, 
that my right hon. Friend does not 
possess that right. The Local Govern- 
ment Board has no jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

Mason RASCH: In consequence of 
the answer I have received I beg to say 
I shall take the opportunity of calling 
attention to this subject in Committee 
on the Estimates, and shall move a re- 
duction of the Trinity Hous2 Vote. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL.—(No. 1.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*(1.15.) Sim ALBERT ROLLIT (Isling- 
ton, S.): I beg to move the second 
reading of this Bill. Lord Beaconsfield 
once remarked ‘We have always a 
Bankruptcy Bill,” but I think I may 
congratulate the House and the country 
on the fact that, at any rate since the 
passing of the Bankruptcy Act of 1883, 
there have been very few such Bills 
before the House, and it is only now, 
after full experience of the working of 
that Act, that expression is given to the 
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opinion of the commercial world, and 
especially of Chambers of Commerce, that 
there is a necessity for amending that 
Statute. The Bill which I now intro- 
duce is based on the principle, not of 
reversing in any degree the operation of 
the Act of 1883, but of extending and 
strengthening its principles. I cannot 
help feeling that through the whole cen- 
tury our bankruptcy legislation has had 
too much the character of a reversal of 
machinery and a series of new de- 
partures, instead of amendments of 
existing Statutes, making them to con- 
form to the teachings of experience 
and so tothe commercial benefit of the 
country. But now, it appears to me, 
there is no necessity for any material 
alteration or new departure. Not- 
withstanding the evil prophecies which 
were made, I think the feeling of the 
commercial world is that the Act of 
1883 introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr.Chamberlain) has, upon 
the whole, worked successfully, and it is 
not now necessary to do more than to 
build further upon the foundations then 
laid, and to improve some clauses of the 
Act which may have been found not to 
work completely well in practice. I think, 
too, the Statute may be considered as 
having been beneficial to the trade of the 
country, and as having had a tendency to 
expose departures from commercial 
morality, and, in some respects at any 
rate, it has beena deterrent to misconduct 
on the part of bankrupts. But in some 
instances the full effect of the sections 
directed to this important end have. not 
been achieved, and the object of this Bill is 
to provide a remedy on these points. 
Whatever may be thought of the effect of 
the Act, there is no doubt there has been 
recently a great revival in trade, and I 
think we may attribute the long depression 
from which the business of the country 
suffered mainly to over-production and un- 
just competition. Now, nothing stimulates 
unjust competition more than facilities 
for debtors to prolong their periods of in- 
solvency by trading on the capital of their 
creditors, to fail ultimately and pay 
those very small dividends unfortunately 
much too characteristic of our bankruptcy 
administration. We hear a great deal 
of competition from abroad, and our 
disadvantages in having to contend with 
the commercial advances of other naticns, 
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but I venture to think that we might give 
more attention to unfair competition at 
home, and consider whether by such 
means the large losses from bankruptcies 
are not preventible, and whether a 
saving could not thus be affected of the 
national wealth; whether, too, some 
check might not thus be put upon unjust 
and undue competition, and the country 
so placed on a higher footing of commer- 
cial morality. The Bill, as I have said, is 
based essentially on the principles of the 
Act of 1883. With one, or at the most 
two exceptions, there will not be found 
any material departure from them or any 
innovation upon them. And it is a satis- 
faction to me to know that in principle 
the Bill is generally approved by. the 
commercial world. It is supported by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
who have passed resolutions in its favour, 
and have also presented petitions to this 
House in its support. The London 


Chamber of Commerce has also pro- 
nounced and petitioned in its favour, 
and the most important Chambers of 
Commerce in the country at Birmingham 
Halifax, and elsewhere have lodged ,peti- 
tions praying this House to pass the 


measure into law. The Bill has the 
additional advantage of being backed by 
Members of all political opinions, and the 
still greater benefit of having the approval 
of both Front Benches. I take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the material 
assistance rendered both last Session and 
this by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
Iam sure I am expressing the feeling of 
the commercial public throughout the 
country, and especially that of Chambers 
of Commerce, when I say there has been 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
not only a strong disposition to promote 
all legislation which has had for its 
object the improvement of the tone and 
character of our commerce, but all those 
engaged in matters affecting the trade 
and industry of the country have found 
him ready to lend an attentive ear and 
warm participation in all measures 
calculated to secure the advantage 
of the trading community. With re- 
gard to the Second Reading, I am glad to 
feel that there are no great difficulties to 
encounter. The points to which I have 
to refer are matters of detail, wherein I 
detect some imperfections disclosed b 

experience of the working of the Act of 
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1883, and seek to amend them. In 
fact, the whole Bill is one to be considered 
in detail by a Committee upstairs, rather. 
than to be made the subject of a Second 
Reading discussion. At the same time, 
I feel, concurring in the opinion of the 
President of the Board of Trade, that I 
am called upon to explain in a general 
way the principles upon which the Bill is ' 
founded, and the nature of the proposals 
suggested, but ultimately I shall propose, 
with, I think, the approval of all parties, 
that the Bill shall be referred to the 
Standing Committee on Trade, where 
there. will be found, no doubt, matters 
for controversy and arrangement, 
I am the more induced to take this 
course because the Act of 1883 is itself 
the product of a discussion in Grand 
Committee, and this seems to indicate 
that it is the most suitable method of 
dealing with the details of the present 
Bill. On one or two points, undoubtedly, 
the Statute calls for immediate amend- 
ment. In the first instance I refer par- 
ticularly to Clause 21 of the Bill, and 
here I think there is undoubted reason 
for amending the law without delay. It 
seeks to render all bankrupts in future 
amenable for misdemeanours and offences 
under Section 11, Sub-sections 13, 14 
and 15 of “The Debtor's Act, 1869.” 
The bankrupts it seeks to bring within 
the reach of this section are those who 
file their own petitions in bankruptcy, 
and the offences aimed at «re obtaining 
goods on credit by fraudulent representa- 
tions, by pretence of carrying on trade in 
the ordinary way of business, and pledging 
or pawning goods obtained on credit and 
before they are paid for otherwise than 
in the ordinary way of trade. The 
House will hardly believe that such 
an anomaly exists in our _ bank- 
ruptcy administration as the fact that 
when a debtor has a petition in bank- 
ruptcy filed against him he may, for these 
offences, all of a most serious character, 
be prosecuted and convicted; but if 
he happens to file his own petition no 
such result can follow, and he may escape 
the penalty of his wrongful trading. 
This arises from a defect in the 
Act of 1883, and consists in the 
absence of words which, I think, 
can only have been omitted by imadver- 
tence, for the words that make the 
bankrupt liable occur in another part 
of the section, even in relation to the case 
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where a bankrupt files his own petition. 
In the case of “ Burden and Wood” in 
relation to this sub-section, no order for 
prosecution could be made, though the 
offence was undoubtedly committed, 
simply because of this omission in 
the Act of words covering a man’s 
filing his own petition. The diffi- 
culty probably arose thus: Prior to 
the Act of 1883, and under the Act of 
1869, a petition could only be filed against 
the bankrupt, and. when the bankrupt 
sought to institute proceedings for his 
own absolution it was by a petition for 
liquidation or composition. But the 
Act of 1883 introduced a new system, 
under which a petition can be filed 
by or against a debtor, and although 
under the previous practice and under 
the Debtors’ Act of 1869 a bankrupt 
could be prosecuted when a petition 
was filed against him, the new Act, 
introducing a new system, and enabling a 
debtor to file his own petition, did not 
provide in the same way for prosecution 
under the Debtors’ Act in all such cases. 
This was probably a slip in draftsmanship, 
and with every confidence I ask the 
House to say that, an offence having 
been committed, the bankrupt shall ‘be 
hable, whether the petition has been filed 
by himself or in hostility to him, to 
the consequences of his unlawful 
trading. We have seen the result of the 
omission from the Act of 1883 in the 
case of “ Burden and Wood,” and again in 
the well-known case of Mr. Walker, of 
Batley, it was impossible to make an 
order for prosecution, though beyond all 
doubt the offence had been committed. 
Under such circumstances I can only feel 
surprised that a state of affairs, in which a 
bankrupt can claim immunity because he 
filed his own petition, should have been 
allowed to exist for seven years. I can 
only re-echo the words of Baron Pol- 
lock in a. bankruptcy case, “It presents 
a startling anomaly.” Whatever may 
be thought of other portions of the 
Bill, lam sure the House will say that 
in the interest of commercial credit 
this anomaly ought to be put an end 
to without delay. Another evil that 
equally requires remedy is dealt with in 
Clause 22, which proposes to repeal 
Section 85 of the Larceny Act, the ap- 
plication of the terms of which, in 
Bankruptcy proceedings, has seriously 
hampered the efforts to bring commercial 
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criminals—for so I must call them—to 
justice. This section of the Larceny Act 
provides that no person shall be liable to 
be convicted of certain misdemeanours— 
very serious ones, frauds or embezzle- 
ments by bankers, agents, and factors, 
offences of an essentially commercial cha- 
racter—if he first disclosesthe same inany 
compulsory examination before the Court 
in bankruptcy proceedings. Now, it has 
been held that this disclosure includes 
the case ef a bankrupt who has under- 
gone public examination. Of course, it is 
the duty of the Official Receiver or 
the Trustee upon the public examina- 
tion to take care that everything 
material to the interests of the creditors 
shall be fully disclosed, and the result of 
the operation of this section of the 
Larceny Act is, that if a bankrupt, 
in the course of his public ex- 
amination, has made a statement which 
would incriminate himself, then, although 
further evidence may be forthcoming 
from an entirely independent source, 
the law as it stands is that a prosecution 
shall not take place, and the bankrupt 
escapes, notwithstanding his admission of 
his offence. This prodaces frequent 
miscarriages of justice; and is a very 
serious commercial danger.- There are, 
of course, two principles in conflict ; one 
is, that the truth and the whole truth in 
relation to all bankruptcies shall be dis- 
covered ; and the other is, that a man 
shall not be required to incriminate him- 
self. I venture to think that the Bill 
adjusts this matter equitably. It is 
monstrous that if a man on examination 
discloses facts conclusive as to his own 
guilt, independent testimony shall not be 
able to be adduced in order to procure 
his conviction. But the Bill has a proviso 
that in cases where there has been 
an incriminating statement in public ex- 
amination it shall: not be used in 
evidence against the man who has made 
it. What is provided-is that a prosecu- 
tion may still take place uponindependent 
evidence derived from other sources, 
That, I think, is consonant with law and 
equity. A jurist once said that law and 
equity were things God had joined 
together, but which man had put asunder, 
and I think there can be no _ better 
illustration of this than the state of the 
law I have referred to, but if the clause is 
passed, I think the ‘matter will be 
properly adjusted. Now 1 come to a 
2X 2 
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part of the Bankruptcy Act of 1883, where 
one must be somewhat more critical. The 
effect of the Act has undoubtedly been, 
as I have said, to expose and punish 
fraudulent trading as a general rule, but 
I must refer for a moment to the 
Report of the Inspector General in 
Bankruptcy, whose official statements may 
be depended upon, and whose assistance 
to myself I readily acknowledge. He 
says— 

“ The general feeling of the commercial world 
is, that the effect of the section providing for 
the exposure and punishment of fraudulént 
trading has been greatly weakened and 
very much destroyed under the system, by 
which a bankrupt guilty of gross commercial 
irregularities is nevertheless relieved from his 
obligations, subject only to the nominal sus- 
pension of his discharge.” 
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Now, I ask the House to consider for a 
moment what is the effect of a suspen- 
sion of discharge, familiar as we are with 
such occurrences in bankruptcy. The 
chief legal effect is merely to prevent the 
bankrupt incurring a debt for more than 
£20 without disclosing the fact that he 
is an undischarged bankrupt, and if he 
fails to do that he may be prosecuted for 
a misdemeanour. But the object of the 
clause in the Bill making the regulations 
as to discharge more stringent is not to 
prevent legitimate trading. On the con- 
trary, an undischarged bankrupt can 
trade legitimately, subject to the condi- 
tion that if he does trade, and seeks to 
incur any large liability, he must honestly 
disclose the fact to the person with whom 
he is trading. We know there are mani- 
fold methods by which men carry on 
trade illegitimately after bankruptcy, 
making use of the names of relatives or 
of strangers, denuding themselves of the 
responsibility they may incur after bank- 
ruptcy by carrying on business in the name 
of other parties. There is at the present 
time no obstacle to such trading, 
legitimately oor  illegitimately. More- 
over, for at least a year after 
bankruptcy it is very difficult for 
a man to obtain credit; but when the 
year has passed away, and memories have 
faded somewhat, then he can begin 
again and incur new obligations, the 
creditors with whom he is dealing being 
unaware that he is labouring under the 
grave discredit of not having obtained 
his discharge. This matter—that sus- 
pensions of discharge are of a nominal 
character—has attracted the attention of 
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the commergial community for many 
years, and has received careful considera- 
tion at the hands of Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country ; and 
in 1886 the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce passed a Resolution, moved by 
a great commercial authority, whose death 
has been a great loss to the commercial 
world+—Sir Jacob Behrens, of Bradford— 
who, in strong terms in the Resolution, 
censured this mode of carrying on busi- | 
ness. I stop to verify my statement that 
suspensions of discharge are of a nominal 
character, wholly inadequate to secure 
preper trading, and to deter others from 
incurring the penalty that should at- 
tach to a fraudulent bankrupt. From 
the Report of the Inspector General in 
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Bankruptcy, I select a few cases 
out of a multitude said to be 
of a_ typical character: In one 


case the gross liabilities of the debtor 
were £144,354, and the realised assets 
£166. In this case the debtor was 
a merchant and _ steam-shipowner, 
who had originally commenced business 
without any capital. He had admittedly 
been continuing to trade at a loss for 
some years back, and carrying forward 
ships and shares, which he knew had 
uudergone depreciation, at an excessive 
value in his books. Among other items 
of liability was one of £3,500 upon 
accommodation bills. Upon any true or 
reasonable valuation of his property he 
must have known that he was insolvent 
many years before, and that he was 
contracting obligations which he had no 
reasonable expectation that he would be 
able to meet, and the Court found 
‘¢That his books of account do not disclose 
his financial position within the three years 
immediately preceding his bankruptcy.” 
One would have thought this was a case 
calling for some stringent suspension of 
discharge ; but, notwithstanding these 
facts, the bankrupt applied for his dis- 
charge, and obtained it subject to @ 
suspension for three weeks. Remember 
the only penalty this involves is that he 
shall not trade beyond £20 without dis- 
closing that he is undischarged, and in 
three weeks he would be entirely free 
from the obligation of making this 
material communication. Take another 
case, that of a merchant with liabili- 
ties £32,464, and _ estimated assets 
£31. This debtor attributed his 
failure to the insolvency of his firm 
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three years before, caused by differences 
arising on speculative transactions in the 
produce market. The Inspector General 
adds — 

“These losses appear to be as much of the 
nature of gambling as any of those incurred 
ata gaming-table. But the debtor’s discharge 
was granted subject to a suspension for three 
months. So this speculative gambler was at 
liberty to go into society and incur new liabili- 
ties without disclosing that, under these cir- 
cumstances, he was a bankrupt three months 
before.”’ 

Another case I have before me is that of 
a florist who was a bankrupt 12 years 
previously, paying no dividend. He was 
again bankrupt five years previously, 
when a dividend of 3s. 4d. in the £1 was 
paid. So there were three failures in 12 
years, and on the third occasion his estate 
was not expected to pay more than |s. 
in the £. The Official Receiver reported 
that his books were unreliable; that he 
had traded after knowledge of insolvency, 
and contracted debts without reasonable 
probability of repayment. The County 
Court Judge granted the discharge sub- 
ject to six months’ suspension, remarking 
that he felt in so doing “ he was allowing 
his sympathy to get the better of his judg- 
ment.” I think that his sympathy 
should have been reserved for the 
creditors, who ought to be protected from 
the incursions of men who fail under 
such circumstances as these. I have 
before me the particulars of another 
failure. The debtor in this case was a 
financial agent ; his liabilities amounted 
to £35,612, and his assets to £80. He 
had been bankrupt twice previously. 
Yet he was granted an almost im- 
mediate discharge. There are cases in 
which the details are almost humorous. 
One man—described as a “gentleman” in 
the schedule—attributed his failure to 
being without an income; he had lived 
for years on the incomes of his creditors, 
and ultimately failed with practically no 


assets. Yet he was able to get his dis- 


charge very quickly. The Inspector 
General says that— 


‘Many other illustrations of a similar 
character might be given from the experience 
both of London and of the country, all tending 
to prove that bankruptcy does not, as a rule, 
arise from misfortune or from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances beyond the debtor's control, but is 
the necessary result of deliberately reckless 


arading, or of gambling, or of culpable abuse 


of credit....... On the question of a 
debtor’s discharge, as has been pointed out in 
previous Reports, and as is further amply 
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verified by the experience of the past year, the 
provisions of the Act, and the action of the 
Courts in dealing with offences under the 28th 
section, have not, as a rule, been such as to 
inspire any great degree of apprehension in the 
minds of debtors who have committed these 
offences, or to prevent others from following 
their example. Such transactions as the float- 
ing of accommodation bills when a debtor 
knows that he is insolvent; the obtaining of 
goods on credit to be sold below their market 
price for the purpose of staving off bank- 
ruptcy ; and the adoption generally of ruinous 
means for obtaining money for the same pur- 
pose are rarely taken into account in dealing 
with a debtor’s application for a ‘discharge 
unger the English law ; while the non-keeping, 
or the improper keeping, of books, is generally 
dealt with as an offence which is amply 
punished by the withholding of the discharge 
for a nominal period. ..... A careful study 
of these cases (which it should be remembered 
have been selected solely on account of their 
magnitude, and not on account of their special 
character), will probably satisfy anyone who 
is acquainted with the most elementary condi- 
tions of business, that only a very small frac- 
tion of them can justly be attributed to mis- 
fortune, and, apart from cases of actual fraud, 
it may well be doubted whether the Legisla- 
ture in passing laws from time to time ‘for 
the relief of insolvent debtors’ really con- 
templated the letting loose upon the mercantile 
community without conditions and free from 
their obligations of debtors, who (as appears in 
the great majority of these cases) have shown 
themselves so reckless of their neighbour’s 
interests and so incompetent to manage their 
own affairs.” 


Iam not surprised at a remark attributed 
to Mr. Justice Cave, the Bankruptcy 
Judge, to the effect that the Judges are far 
too lenient. I think it,is clear, then, that 
the suspension of discharges is_ too fre- 
quently of a merely nominal character, 
and that some alteration is urgently 
called for. It may therefore be regarded 
as one of the main objects of this Bill to 
strengthen the law in respect to the de- 
fects which experience has thus shown to 
have arisen in its administration under 
this particular head. I am perfectly aware 
that many members of the commercial 
community who have studied this question 
feel that it is difficult to draw a hard- 
and-fast line which shall be equally ap- 
plicable to every bankrupt. I agree with 
that ; but I think itis quite right and pro- 
per that there should be some attempt 
to lay down a minimum line-of punish- 
ment, so far as the suspension of dis- 
charges is concerned, in the case of 
bankrupts who have brought about their 
bankruptcy by culpable conduct. The 
Bill therefore proposes that where the 





condition of discharge is a temporary 
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suspension for certain acts specified in 
this measure, then the minimum period 
of suspension shall be five years ; and 
that when the condition is the payment 
of a dividend, the minimum dividend on 
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which a discharge may be granted shall: 


be 10s, in the £1. Probably these 
figures may not command general: accept- 
ance, but they are open to consideration 
by the Grand Committee on Trade. I 
should point out a matter which con- 
siderably modifies the apparent: strin- 
gency of these conditions: it’ is ‘still 
proposed by the Bill to leave in the hands 
of the Court unlimited discretion as to the 
discharge of a bankrupt, on his agreeing 
to‘judgment being -entered up. against 
him, appropriating his future earnings, 
and in this Bill the amount of future in- 
come to be attached will. be a matter 
entirely in the discretion of the Court, 
Under the statute of 1883, where future 
income is attached as a condition of 
discharge, judgment is, it has been held, 
to be entered up for the whole balances 
of the debts; but this provision was 
found to be too stringent, and the sec- 
tion has consequently become practically 
inoperative. I do not disguise from 
myself, in dealing with this Bill, the fact 
that Draconic legislation frequently 
defeats its own ends ; and therefore [ 
have proposed that where any portion 
of a man’s future earnings is appro- 
priated to the payment of past debts, 
the amount should be in the discretion 
of the Court, and the discharge of 
the debtor may at once be granted. 
Then, again, the Bill provides—and I 
think rightly so—that where the 
bankrupt has been guilty of felony or 
misdemeanour he shall be cut off from 
commercial society altogether, and that 
no absolution shall be granted him by the 
Bankruptcy Court. It may be suggested 
that this provision is too severe ; but I 
think it is one calculated to secure proper 
commercial conduct, and to deter persons 
from committing acts which ought to be 
universally condemned. The application 
of the remedies I have suggested will, I 
think, act as an inducement to bankrupts 
not to fritter their estates away in 
various stages of insolvency to the dis- 
advantage of creditors. The present 
“system enables dishonest men to live for 
years on the money of their creditors ; 
it enables them to plunge on_ the 
principle “Heads I win, tails you lose ;” 
Sir Albert Rollit 
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and the records of the Bankruptey Court 
afford many illustrations of the fact that 
debtors themselves frequently. think .. it 
best to wreck their estate so - as) to 
leave little or nothing for the creditors, 
in the- hope that the ‘latter will come to 
the conclusion that it isnot worth while 
to investigate the matter at all. This 
will account: for the numerous. cases 
in which dividends of one: farthing 
are declared. There are many instances 
in which there have only been ‘infini- 
tesimal dividends paid ; and-so long asa 
man feels that he can with impunity and 
at the risk and cost of his creditors trade 
in such a manner we shall never ensare 
that reasonable and. prudent: course. of 
action which ought to characterise men, 
even when they are in a position of imsol- 
vency. One does not want to denudea 
man of all hope ; but, on the other hand, 
we ought not to place creditors in a 
hopeless position by encouraging sucha 
course of trading. The. Bankru 
Court records show that in 1887 no 
dividends were paid in 37 per cent. of 
the bankruptcies; in 23 per - cent. 
the dividend was less than Is. in 
the £1; and in 20 per cent. it ranged 
from 1s. to 2s. 6d. in the £1. In 1888 
two-thirds of the cases dealt with by 
the Chief Official Receiver in Lon- 
don resulted in the payment of no 
dividend at all..-In London, in 1887, 
there were eight cases with a liability of 
over a million anda quarter, and the 
dividend realised was only 23d. in the 
£1. In 1888 the proportion of assets to 
liabilities was only 31°5 per cent. ; and I 
have here a record of many too typical 
cases which shows the urgent necessity 
for something to be done to stop a course 
of action which results. m so much 
disaster to creditors. I will take first 
the case of Mr. Ellis Hyams, tailor and 
clothier, of Nottingham. Replying to 
Mr. Barlow at a meeting of his creditors 
he is reported to have -made. these 
answers— 


“Mr. Barlow: ‘How long have you been 
insolvent ? 

The Debtor: For some years. 

For six years ?—Yes. 

For eight years ?— Yes, 

For 10 years ?—I cannot say. 

Don’t you know toa year or two?—No; I 
cannot tell you. 


What have your personal expenses been ?— 
About £600 a year. 
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So you have been living at the rate of £600 
a year and have been insolvent all the time ?— 
Yes.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the report of this 
debtor’s examination goes on to say that 
a creditor inquired if there were no 
power to inflict punishment in such a 
case, and he was informed by the Official 
Receiver that there was no power; but 
if the case went into bankruptcy the 
debtor would have to apply for his dis- 
charge, and all the facts could then be 
laid before the Court, which might sus- 
pend the discharge. It is to deal with 
cases like this that the Bill is promoted. 
The Bill asks the House to consider the 
interests of creditors as well as of 
debtors. If the latter are entitled to 
sympathy the creditors, at any rate, should 
receive justice. ‘Ihe Bill gives them that 
justice, while it refuses no reasonable 
mercy to debtors consistent with doing 
justice to the creditors. I think, then, I 
have shown that the suspension of dis- 
charges is too often nominal, and that the 
absence of a discharge is not a great 
incubus on a man who trades legitimately 
or even illegitimately, for it only requires 
him to state the fact that he is an undis- 
charged bankrupt. And, lastly, I have 
pointed out that there are too numerous 
cases in which men have gone on trad- 
ing recklessly until their assets .have 
been reduced to the merest pittance. 
And now in relation to deeds of com- 
position and arrangement, if the House 
should approve the clause dealing with 
the suspension of discharges it will 
be necessary to adjust to it that 
portion of the Bill which deals with 
composition arrangements ; because if it 
were not altered the effect of the more 
stringent regulations in bankruptcy 
would be to induce debtors to avail 
themselves. of composition schemes, 
and thus get through the Court without 
making any substantial payment to the 
creditors. It hasbeen argued that the 
public have little or nothing to do with 
such arrangements. We know from 
experience that often creditors are glad 
to get what they can, and that they care 
little as to whether or not the conduct of 
the debtor has been culpable. But our 
object in bringing forward this Bill is to 
strengthen the beneficial influence which 
the Act of 1883 has had upon commer- 
cial morality ; and we therefore propose, 
in the matter of composition arrange- 
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ments, to insist on the payment of a 
dividend of at least 7s. 6d. The distine- 
tion between this sum and the dividend 
to be insisted onin bankruptcy isaccounted 
for by the assumption that the costs of 
winding up and distributing a debtor’s 
estate will amount to the difference be- 
tween the 10s. and 7s. 6d., and that a 
guaranteed composition of 7s. 6d. will be 
equivalent to the administration in bank- 
ruptcy of an estate likely to realise 10s. 
in the £1. In one respect the Bill 
facilitates compositions by simplifying 
the procedure. At present, in order to 
effect a composition or arrangement, it is 
necessary to hold one meeting before the 
publicexamination and one afterwards, the 
idea being that creditors after the public 
examination are better able to judge as 
to whether the conduct of the debtor 
justifies the acceptance of his offer. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is found that the 
question of conduct exercises very little 
influence on the decision of the creditors 
in these cases, the arguments which 
appeal to them being chiefly of a pecuniary 
character. Moreover, the holding of two 
meetings involves both delay and ex- 
pense, and occasionally prejudicially 
affects businesses which it is desirable to 
keep as going concerns. Therefore, it 
is proposed by this Bill that only one 
meeting shall be held, but that creditors 
may be at liberty, if they think fit, after 
the public examination, to apply to the 
Court to set aside the composition 
arrangement. Another provision, which 
I think will be found very useful, is con- 
tained in Clause 7, by which it is pro- 
posed that in cases of summary adminis- 
tration the limit shall be extended 
from £300 to £500. It has been 
found, under the Act of 1883, 
that the arrangements for summary 
administration have acted beneficially 
in reducing costs and expediting the 
winding up of estates. Even now, in 
summary cases, the Board of Trade can 
dispense with the holding of second 
meetings, and although that course is 
generally adopted no complaint has ever 
been received that it has prejudicially 
affected creditors. In view of these facts, 
the Bill proposes to extend the limit for 
summary administration to estates of 
£500. Now, Sir, the only other clause 
to which I need refer is Clause 10, 
which is of a very important character, 
for it constitutes certain acts mis- 
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demeanours. It is a clause as to which 
very much may be said both for and 
against ; and the President of the Board 
of Trade—to whose authority I shall 
readily bow—thinks great consideration 
should be exercised before so penal a 
clanse is inserted in the Act. In the 
Grand Committee there will be 
opportunities of consulting numerous 
opinions on the subject, and of ascertain- 
ing what is the general feeling of the 
commercial community ; and if the 
opinion should prove adverse to the 
clause its stringency can be modified, 
or it may be omitted, although person- 
ally I think more stringency in 
some of these respects is most desirable. 
At any rate, the matter can be thoroughly 
threshed out in the Grand Committee, 
through which I hope the Bill will pass 
The new misdemeanours proposed in this 
clause are—(1) rash and _ hazsrdous 
Speculation, or unjustifiable extrava- 
gance in living, which is too often a 
characteristic of bankruptcy ; (2) undue 
preference to creditors within three 
months of insolvency, which my 
experience as a former Registrar, 
constantly acting as Judge under the 
delegated powers of the Act of 
1869, showed me was the most 
fruitful source of litigation. . The 
very basis of the Bankruptcy Law is the 
equal distribution of the estate among 
the creditors ; but bankrupts often, a few 
months before their failure, take the 
opportunity of preferring’ their relatives 
and friends to the disadvantage of their 
general body of creditors. The third new 
misdemeanour is fraud or fraudulent 
breach of trust. The punishment in 
these cases is proposed to be imprisonment 
not exceeding 12 months, with or with- 
out hard labour. ‘There is a strong feel- 
ing in favour of these clauses in commer- 
cial circles ; and the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce at Cardiff 
unanimously passed a_ resolution in 
favour of the constitution of these acts 
as misdemeanours. We have precedents 
for this in Continental Codes, which 1 
believe are of great advantage in repress- 
ing conduct of the character I have de- 
scribed. Under the French Code the 
law is as follows :— 

“The debtor is liable to be punished with 
imprisonment where among vther offences— 


(1.) His personal or household expenses have 
been excessive ; 
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(2.) He has lost large sums, either in 
gambling, or in operations on the Stock 
Exchange, or in merchandise ; 

* (3.) He has purchased goods to be sold below 
their market price, with the intention of 
staving off his failure ; 

(4.) He has, with the same intention, bor- 
rowed large sums of money, and put bills 
in circulation (accommodation bills pre- 
sumably), or has adopted other ruinous 
means for obtaining money ; 

(5.) He has not kept books, or they have been 
kept irregularly and do not give a true 
statement of his assets and liabilities.” 


Under the German Code we find that 
debtors are dealt with under the Criminal 
Law, and punished by two years’ im- 
prisonment, whenever they have— 

“(1.) By excessive expenditure, gambling or 
speculation in differences either in Stock 
Exchange values or merchandise, lost ex- 
cessive sums of money, or have become 
indebted through such losses; 

(2.) Omitted to keep trade books as required 
by law, or kept them so improperly that 
they fail to give a proper survey of the 
position of their affairs.” 

And on the subject of books I will make 
this remark, that in nearly all aggravated 
cases there is the offence of defective book- 
keeping ; not only are the books defec- 
tive but frequently they are intentionally 
misleading, and in my opinion there 
ought to be a stringent requirement that 
proper books shall be kept. I have a 
letter here from a commercial gentleman 
at Bradford, who points out that under 
the German Law 

‘“‘Every merchant starting business must 

make an opening balance sheet, stating clearly 
all his assets and liabilities. The balance 
sheet must be signed by himself and produced 
on his stopping payment, He must also keep 
a cash book, journal, and ledger, all books to 
be properly paged and to be preserved 10 years. 
Anyone who fails and is found to have broken 
one of these rules is dealt with in a most strmn- 
gent manner.”’ 
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Bad book keeping is far too frequent and 
is the cause of much commercial mischief. 
Fas est ab hoste doceri ; and no doubt there 
is much to be said in favour of this foreign 
stringent procedure where a man is s0 
negligent as not to keep books at all. 
In such a case he cannot hope for 
success, the only success he can hope to 
obtain being at the expense of those 


with whom he deals. We may 
then, I think, learn a little from 
the laws of foreign countries on 


this subject, and where we are under 
strong competition with foreign nations 
it is possible that a knowledge of their 
mode of procedure in such cases may be 
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‘ useful to us in our own commercial deal- 


ings. I have now gone through the 
chief points of the Bill. Ido not think 
it necessary to deal at any length with 
those minor proposals which are more 
matters of detail, and which will be 
much better discussed by the Grand 
Committee. There is, however, one 
point to which I should like to make 
a passing allusion, and that is, the 
provision of the Bill which reduces 
the amount on which a bankruptcy peti- 
tion may be filed from £50 to £20. I 
think £50 is an arbitrary and also an 
illogical sum, because if a man is deemed 
to be insolvent when he cannot pay £50, 
he certainly ought a fortiori to be 
regarded as insolvent if he cannot pay £5. 
It would, however, be desirable to reduce 
the amount experimentally to £20, in con- 
templation of any further diminution 
which experience may demand. There are 
other good reasons why the amountshould 
be reduced to £20. One is that although 
a petition can only be granted on debts 
of £50 and upwards, nevertheless a 
petition may be equally granted on 
a judgment for any amount, so that if it 
is thought desirable to make a man 
bankrupt for a debt of less than £50 the 
debtor must incur the expense of obtain- 
ing a judgment before he can present 
his petition. That is an additional hard- 
ship on both creditor and debtor which 
this Bill seeks to remedy. The Bill 
also contains provisions for altering 
an innovation made by the Law of 
1883, as compared with the Act 
of 1869. It relates to the Trustees’ title. 
and the Bill provides that such title 
shall no longer be restricted to three 
months’ but shall go six months back, 
as was the case for 12 months 
ander the Law of 1869. I think 
I may say that the period now 
adopted is too short, and that it has 
opened the door to a great deal of fraud. 
My own experience tells me that a great 
deal of litigation in bankruptcy has 
turned on the short period of the relation 
of the Trustees’ title, and has facilitated 
undue preference by the debtor of his 
family and other friendly creditors. 
There is also a provision which gives to 
the Board of Trade power to appoint 
special managers of the bankrupts estate. 
The object is to appoint these special 
managers only in urgent cases, and it is 
sought because sometimes the two 
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creditors who now nominate are apt 
to give a vested position to persons 
who would not be the best managers 
for the intended purpose. In conclusion, 
I have to apologise for having taken up 
so much of the time of the House, 
although the subject is a very intricate 
and difficult one, and not without great 
practical importance. I am glad to see 
present so many Members, who I hope 
are prepared fully to debate the subject 
and to throw more light upon it. I feel 
I have dealt with it somewhat in- 
adequately ; nevertheless, I commend the 
Bill to the cordial consideration of the 
House. It comes from the commercial 
community, and they have a strong 
feeling in favour of the reforms it pro- 
poses, a feeling which is based on very 
unpleasant experiences as far as they 
are concerned. I think the best mode of 
dealing wilh the subject under discus- 
sion would be to adopt the course taken 
in the case of the Act of 1883, which 
was carried through by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and refer the Bill to 
a similar tribunal, and I trust the end 
may be—as I think it will, because the 
proposals are based on strong considera- 
tions—to benefit legitimate trade, and 
encourage the legitimate trader, and at 
the same time to deter those who pursue 
and think only of their own selfish 
interests, while they sorely damage the 
interests of those with whom they deal as 
well as the general commercial interests 
of the country to which they belong. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a- second 
time.” ’ 


*(2.25.) Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.) : Mr. 
Speaker, I rise for the purpose of second- 
ing the proposition, which the hon. Mem- 
ber has made in a speech of that clearness 
and ability, one would naturally expect 
in one of his professional, commercial, 
and official experience, which has placed 
him in possession of so much knowledge 
on the subject. I do not think it is 
possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the question of bankruptcy. Upon the 
due administration of the Bankruptcy 
Laws depends, toa very great extent, the 
preservation of that standard of commer- 
cial morality which it is necessary for this 
country tv keep if it is to maintain its 
great position in the commercial world. 
‘The subject of bankruptcy has occupied 
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the attention of the Associated Chambers 
«of Commerce, of which I now have the 
chonour to be President, for some 28 or 29 
years ; and all kinds of motions have 
‘been made and have received ample 
attention from the Chambers. We have 
éven discussed the question whether any 
Bankruptcy Laws at all should be adopted. 
The Bill introduced by the right’ hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham has, no doubt, done a very great 
deal to improve the Bankruptcy Laws, but 
experience has shown that the Act con- 
tains certain anomalies, and that there are 
eertain deficiencies in it, which it is the 
object of the present Bill to remove and 
correct. This Bill might very properly 
be termed the Debtors’ Relief Bill, for that 
is really its main object. The Legisla- 
tnre have thought that it would be more 
kind, and more advantageous to the State, 
when a man has been overcome by mis- 
fortune, that he should, if possible, be 
afforded an opportunity of exercising any 
abilities he may possess, in retrieving 
his position, and so benefitting the com- 
munity, and so he is relieved from the 
legal burden of his debts. The question 
of their repayment is left to him as a moral 
responsibility. And we have had some 
brilliant examples of men who, by their 
abilities, have emancipated themselves 
from their difficulties, and having paid 
small dividends have afterwards satis- 
fied, in full, all claims upon them, 
though their obligation to do so was of 
® moral and not of a legal character. 
I will not go into the Bill more than 
is necessary, but I will remark upon one 
or two leading matters which it is 
designed to correct. First of all, it 
has been found that there is some con- 
siderable difficulty in ascertaining what 
exactly constitutes a bankrupt. It is a 
matter which has been much debated by 
learned Gentlemen, and about which 
there has been highly technical decisions 
given by the Bankruptcy Court. The 
second clause may be said to deal with the 
matter and make it more plain in future. 
Considerable inconvenience has arisen 
and creditors have been injuriously 
affected because £50 has been the 
minimum amount of indebtedness 
necessary to the proof of bankruptcy. I 
am informed that the proportion of debts 
under £50 is something like 80 per cent. 
of the whole. It is proposed by the 
Bill to reduce the minimum amount of 
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debt entitling to a bankruptcy petition 
from £50 to £20. Even £20 is a. gum 
which, in the opinion of many, is a great 
deal too large, and the fact that 60 per 
cent. of debts are under’ £10 seems 
to support that contention. That is 
a question, however, which may be 
reserved for the Grand Committee,.or 
for future legislation ; but there is little 
doubt that some reduction of the £50 is 
needed. Another inconvenience, and I 
may say a great injury to: creditors, 
occurs in consequence of limiting to 
three months the retrospective :view of 
the Act. It has been shown by experience 
that frauduleut pretences are made, and 
legal documents making over property 
are executed, which would not be possible 
if a longer time were adopted. The 
Bill proposes that the period should be 
extended from three months to six. I 
think the. feeling of the House will 
be that that is a very moderate proposia 
tion, which will not in any. ‘way 
inconvenierice the honest trader. Again, 
it is considered desirable that a com- 
position may be accepted at the first 
meeting in order to encourage creditors, 
to attend the meeting im person, and to 
judge of the character of the bankruptey 
in which they are interested. - This also 
is a proposal which seems to me to’ be 
worth attentive consideration of the 
House. A great defect in the present 
Act is found in the discharge of 
bankrupts, -and the facilities which 
debtors enjoy for evading the law. 
Clause 9 of the Bill suggests certain 
penalties to be imposed on the bankrupt 
coming into the Court with assets 
less than 10s. in the £1. With 
regard to the question of books, in 
99 cases out of a 100 a bankrupt: who 
keeps proper books can tell his position 
well enough to wind up ‘his affairs 
before he has lost 10s. in the £1. I hold 
that in these days, when education is s0 
thoroughly extended all over’ the 
country, when you can hardly find a 
little girl or boy who cannot read and 
write and do something in arithmetic, 
that for a man to engage in business 
without keeping proper books is very 
wrong, and that if he should come to grief 
he ought to be made to feel that he has 
been guilty of negligence. Very often 
no books are kept, or they cannot 
be produced in Court, and for such 
negligence, or for hazardous speculation, 
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sor for the instigation of frivolous actions, 
“or for wanton extravagance while in 
debt, no consideration is due: to the 
bankrupt. Then there comes the 
question of the punishment of individuals 
iwho are guilty of faults of this kind. I do 
not think the Bill is unduly stringent 
con. this» point. Such offences are 
seriously: regarded in other countries, 
and. ought to be im this country. 
There is another provision: which’ is 


intended to apply to compositions, Com- 
-positions have’ frequently been used as a 


means of evading the Bankruptcy Laws, 
and unfortunately the difficulties,ex pense, 
and delays of bankruptey proceedings 
are so great that creditors are induced to 
connive at compositions which ought not 


ito be accepted. 1 think it only wise that 


some. limit should be placed on this power 
‘of making compositions. No doubt there 
are circumstances under which com- 
positions are honest, just, and desirable, 
but on the other hand they are frequently 
very much abused. I am sure no one 
would wish to make a law which would 


act unkindly or harshly. upon the just 


‘trader. But the laws hitherto have 
been so much abused that there is 
undoubtedly a feeling springing up in 
the commercial mind that it would be 
far. better to abolish Bankruptcy Laws 
altogether, and leave the debtor to the 


tender mercies of the creditor, and my 


experience is. that cases in which that 
mercy would be withheld would be of 
very unfrequent occurrence. I do not 
propose that we should do so, but I refer 
to the feeling as a reason why the House 
and the Grand Committee should give its 
very best attention to the Bill. I believe 
the measure, if carried, would do a great 
deal to make proceedings in bankruptey 
such as we should wish they should be. 

*(2.40.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stock- 
port) : I find I have lived already under 
six Bankruptcy Laws, and if the Bill is 
passed I shall have to live under a 
seventh, because it will practically con- 
stitute a new Bankruptcy Law. I 
remember the time when we all thought 
ourselves fortunate in obtaining the con- 
solidation of the law in 1849, and I 
personally regret that one of the features 
of the law as it then stood has since been 
done away with, namely, degrees in 
certificates. Then I remember the chorus 
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of triumph. and blowing of trumpets 
with which the Law Officers in 1869 
brought in a Bankruptcy Bill, under 
which we lived for 14 years. There 
were great defects in that. law, and I 
was very glad indeed when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) brought 
in the Act under which we have been 
living since 1883. I sincerely hope that 
the provisions of that Bill will continue 
during my lifetime—not that I ever hope 
or fear to take advantage. of. the 
provisions of a Bankruptcy Act.: I look 
on all these changes chiefly fiom a 
creditor's point of view. When I read 
this Bill through last night my first im- 
pression of it was that it ought to be 
rejected on the Motion for the Second 
Reading. : The speech of my hon. Friend 
who introduced the Bil! has, ‘however, 
convinced me that such a course would 
be .a. mistake, and that all the Bill's 
defects can be cured in the Grand Com- 
mittee. I confess I do not find in the 
measure exactly the principles which'my 
hon. Friend spoke of in his able! and 
interesting speech. Its first principle, 
as it struck me when I read the Bill last 
night, seems to be the multiplication of 
small bankruptcies. It will take away 
discretion as much as possible from the 
Court. It will take away from creditors 
powers which they already have, and it 
willset a great number of traps by intro- 
ducing many new offences to be followed 
by serious consequences. The result 
will be to enable small people to black- 
mail those with whom they have dealings. 
In some respects, at all events, I think I 
can show these objectionsare well founded. 
The Bill is exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand, because it takes different clauscs 
of the existing Act and alters:ithem, and 
sometimes inserts new clauses, but does 
not say whether these are to supersede 
the old or to be added to them, and 
one has to read the provisions of this 
Bill into the Act of 1883 in order to 
understand it. The measure . carries 
further than is the case at present that 
which is a dangerous thing to do, namely, 
to treat all persons alike, whether traders 
or not, Now, the Legislature’ has 
abolished’ the distinctions . between 
bankruptcy and insolvency, but in doing 
that and in making laws to catch the 
dishonest trader care must be taken not 
to catch honourable men who find them- 
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selves, without intending it, within the 
meshes of the law. For instance, the 
9th clause proposes to enact that the 
Court shall refuse the discharge of the 
bankrupt where it appears he has com- 
mitted any felony arising out of or con- 
nected with his bankruptcy, which is 
right enough, but it also imposes on 
the Court the obligation cf refusing 
the discharge of a bankrupt where 
he has committed any misdemeanour. 
You might then have a case of this 
kind. A man, being unable to pay his 
debts, sends his boy to school with ut 
the fee, and thereby commits a misde- 
meanour. Under such circumstances 
the Court is obliged to refuse his dis- 
charge. Surely this is not the intention 
of the promoters? My hon. Friend who 
has just sat down seemed to think it 
would be a good thing if there were no 
Bankruptcy Laws. I have often thought 
the same, but that is hardly a reason for 
making such a stringent Bankruptcy 
Law as this. The first object of the 
Bankruptcy Laws is, I presume, to enable 
creditors to get a bankrupt’s estate into 
their hands and convert it into cash 
as expeditiously as possible. The next 
object is to allow a debtor who has 
become a bankrupt through no fault 
of his own to get his discharge, so that 
he can begin to earn his living 
again as soon as possible, instead of 
becoming a burden on the parish. A 
purely subordinate object is to punish a 
dishonest debtor in the hope of deterring 
others. In doing so, we must be very 
careful indeed, because of the great 
ramifications of modern business and 
modern society. I have known a very 
eminent literary man who became bank- 
rupt in early life, because he had taken a 
share in an unlimited liability company, 
which came to grief. Every shareholder 
in an insurance office whose liability 
is unlimited, and which fails, is liable for 
the whole amount of its indebtedness. 
Judgment may be obtained against him 
for the whole amount, and under this 
Bill a man against whom such judgment 
is obtained can never get his discharge 
if he cannot pay 10s. in the £1, a 
simple impossibility in such cases as 
these. A number of changes are made 
by the Bill which seem to me to be 
by no means wise, and which I hope 
will be amended in Committee. I find 
that acts which are defined to be acts of 
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bankruptcy are very widely extended by 
the Bill beyond anything which have ever 
been acts of bankruptcy in the English 
Law before. Thus, if a man submits to 
any of his creditors a statement showing 
that he is insolvent, that is made an act 
of bankruptcy, and such a provision may 
be availed of by some small creditor to 
make the poor man a bankrupt. His 
solicitor is in all probability a creditor, 
and if he submits to him confidentially a 
statement of affairs showing that he is 
insolvent, or if he shows a similar state- 
ment to three or four creditors together, 
that, under the Bill, is an act of bank- 
ruptcy, and a small creditor hearing of it 
may take advantage of it to levy 
blackmail upon the debtor. The man 
may be insolvent at the present moment 
if everybody presses him for payment 
of all he owes. I have known 
a barrister who was able to obtain time 
paying his college debts which, if they 
had all been pressed for at once, he could 
not have paid. Under this Bill that 
man, if he consulted two or three of his 
creditors, or his solicitor, and put before 
them a statement showing that at that 
particular moment he could not meet his 
debts, would be committing an act of 
bankruptcy, although he was doing his 
best for his creditors and had every pros- 
pect of paying everybody in full in a few 

ears. |Mr. W. Repmonp: Divide, 
divide.] I hope the hon. member who 
says “ Divide” will never come under 
this measure. 1 am sorry to see that 
under the Bill the Official Receiver can 
no longer be a Trustee. Under Section 
5, while at present no man can go and 
look at the debtor’s staterient of affairs 
unless he states in writing that he is one 
of the creditors, under this Bill any 
person can look at the statement. I 
observe that the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) is 
at the back of the Bill, and I have no 
doubt that if the clause passes in its 
present form we shall have a man sent 
round by Z'ruth to inspect and report 
upon the books of all well-known creditors. 
Again, I see no reason for the distinction 
that while the bankrupt must pay 
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10s. in the £1 before he can 
get his discharge, a composition 
must not be less than 7s. 6d. I 


did not quite follow the argument of 
my hon. Friend on that point. I under- 
stood him to say that 2s. 6d. out of th, 
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10s. would be the cost of the bankruptcy. 
But the dividend actually paid is to be 
10s. in the £1, and if the cost is 
to be 2s. 6d. out of every 10s. 
collected, you must provide for 12s. 6d. 
in the £1. Then I come to Sub- 
section 2 of Clause 7. I find that 
whereas under the present law a state- 
ment of the creditor’s affairs must accom- 
ny the offer of a composition, under 
this Bill there is no such provision, and 
therefore the creditors will have to con- 
sider whether they will accept the com- 
position without having that information 
before them. There is much less dis- 
cretion left to the Court and the creditors. 
Under Clause 8 a Trustee “shall” be 
appointed not “may.” Ido not think 
we ought to limit or take away the dis- 
cretion of the creditors and the discretion 
of the Court. Clause 9 specifies the facts 
on proof of which the Court must either 
refuse or order a discharge, or suspend 
the operation of the order for a specified 
time, or grant an order of discharge sub- 
ject to conditions. The first fact is— 
“That the bankrupt’s assets are not of a value 
equal to 10s. in the £1 on the amount of his 
unsecured liabilities.” 
Surely it is very unwise to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule of that kind. That is 
a fact which ought to be omitted from 
the clause. Why not leave the matter 
to the discretion of the creditors and the 
Court. Then— 


“That the bankrupt has during within the 

three years immediately preceding his bank- 
ruptcy, failed to take steps to make himself 
properly acquainted with his true financial 
position.” 
Suppose he did take steps three years be- 
fore, and found himself insolvent owing to 
his college debts, for example, is he on that 
account never to get his discharge ? Then 
take Sub-section 2 of the same section. 
The Court has no discretion with regard 
to the period of the suspension of the 
discharge. It must either suspend the 
discharge for a period of not less than 
five years or until a dividend of not less 
than 10s. in the £1 has been paid, and 
soon. To suspend the discharge for five 
years is heavy punishment. Whom does 
it benefit? It benefits no one, but it does 
infinite harm to the bankrupt. I have 
already shown the hardships of suspend- 
ing the discharge until 10s. in the £1 is 
paid. Another alternative is that the 
Court “ must,” not “may,” 
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“require the bankrupt, as a condition of his 
discharge, to consent to judgment being entered 
against him by the Official Receiver or Trustee 
for any balance, or part of any balance, of the 
debts provable under the bankruptcy, which is 
not satisfied at the date of the discharge.’ 


The introduction of the words, “part of 
any balance,” is new, and I approve of 


it, but I object to the removal of the 
present condition, that the judgment 
shall be enforced by execution only by 
leave of the Court, and it has to be 
shown that the bankrupt has become 
possessed of some property or earnings on 
which the judgment can be enforced. 
You may have a Trustee or Receiver who 
is a personal foe of the bankrupt, and 
who follows the poor fellow week after 
week with the intention of enforcing the 
judgment. I will pass on to Clause 11 

which seems to me to be open to grave 
objection. It is— . 

“If the Court is of opinion that the terms 
of any proposal for a composition or for a 
scheme of arrangement are not reasonable, or 
are not calculated to benefit the general body 
of creditors, or in any case in which the Court 
is required where the debtor is adjudged bank- 
rupt to refuse his discharge, the Court shall 
refuse to approve the proposal.” 

In other words, you have creditors who 
have trusted the man foolishly, they are 
offered a composition of 9s. 6d. in the £1, 
it is shown that no more can be paid, 
and they wish to get it. Because the 
bankrupt has acted badly that composi- 
tion must be refused. All the creditors 
are to be punished. They are to see the 
estate wasted because the bankrupt has 
behaved badly. Could anything be more 
illogical than such a proposalas that? I 
hope it will be. struck out of the Bill. 
There is only one other point I wish to 
refer to, and that is the examination of 
the bankrupt. At present it is con- 
sidered of such paramount importance in 
the public interest to get at the facts that 
when a man discloses an offence he is not 
liable to be prosecuted for it. In order 
to encourage a bankrupt to make a 
clean breast of everything, he cannot be 
punished for any offence he admits 
having committed. That protection is to 
be taken away. I hope the House will 
hesitate to interfere with this old’ and 
well-known principle in English Law. 
It is true that his evidence is not to be 
used against him ; but this evidence will 
enable other proofs of the same facts to 
be obtained elsewhere. The Bill, how- 
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ever, seems to me to contain some 
valuable clauses, and the House is cer- 
tainly indebted to the hon. Member for 
Islington and his Colleagues for framing 
and introducing it; at the same time 
many of its provisions are detrimental to 
the interests of the trader, are calculated 
to defeat the objects of the Bill, and are 
likely to act with undue harshness. In 
my opinion, the House should be very 
cautious in altering a law which was 

ed with so much care as the present 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883, and should not 
do so on the points to which I have re- 
ferred without much stronger proof of 
its necessity than has yet been brought 
before the House. I will not move the 
rejection of the Bill, but only express the 
hope that every effort will be made in 
Committee to alter some of. its pro- 
visions. 

(3.13.) Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN 
(Carmarthen, W.): I cannot agree with 
the hon. Gentleman that the object of the 
Bankruptcy Law is simply to protect 
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creditors. A main object is to relieve 
debtors. Again, we would imagine from 


the speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Bristol (Colonel Hill) that the only 
parties to be considered in the matter of 
alterations in the Bankruptcy Law are 
members of Chambers of Commerce. 


*Mr. 8. GEDGE: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. I distinctly said 
the object of the Bankruptcy Law was 
to protect creditors, to relieye honest 
traders, and to punish dishonest 
traders. 

Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN : I think we 
should take a much wider view of this 
matter than the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Colonel Hill) seems to favour. 
There is one observation I desire to 
make in reference to the 4th clause of 
the Bill. The 12th section of the Act 
of 1883 gives power to the Official Re- 
ceiver to appoint a special manager, in 
case the creditors apply to him to do 
so. By the 4th clause of this Bill abso- 
lute power is given to the Official Re- 
ceiver to appoint a special manager, 
whether the creditors desire it or not. 
I am inclined to think that the power 
given by the Act of 1883 to the 
Official Receiver in respect to the 
management of the estate of the debtor 
is sufficient. 1 cannot help thinking 

Mr. Sydney Gedge 
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that the creditors are perfectly wellable 
to form a judgment as to whether or 
a it is advisable in their interest to 
ve aspecial manager. Iam not opposed 
to the Bill—it is, in my opinion, a most 
excellent measure—but I cannot help 
thinking that there are some sections 
under which small debtors will be treated 
with great severity and hardship. Under 
the 28th section of the Act of 1883 - the 
County Court judge has, in case certain 
offences have been committed by the 
debtor and reported by the Official 
Receiver, discretionary power to withhold 
or to grant the discharge in a certain 
time, and to impose certain conditions if 
he thinks it necessary. This Bill jnot 
only increases the number of offences to 
which regard may be had, but it divests 
the County County Judge of discretio 
power. I see great objection to “thi 
provision, because the County Court 
Judge or the Bankruptcy Judge, having 
all the facts and documents before him, 
is undoubtedly the best authority on the 
question whether or not the debtor ought 
to have his discharge. The Mover of the 
Second Reading has said that an undis- 
charged bankrupt is a man who is under 
no practical disability ; that he can 
go about and trade just: as 
he likes, only he must, if he 
incurs a debt of £20, disclose the: fact 
that he is an undischarged bankrupt. 
How can a trader carry on business if, 
when he incurs a small liability, he has 
to make the humiliating admission that 
he is an undischarged bankrupt? I 
think it isa great disability for a man to 
be obliged to make a disclosure of that 
kind, and that, in fact, it prevents a man 
carrying on any business in the future. 
I fear it really leads to fraud. Men will 
not trade unless they are able to do so 
like their fellow men, and the result of 
this provision is that undischarged bank- 
rupts transact business in the names of 
their wives. They are thusable to com- 
mit a fraud on the public, or, at any rate, 
to be free from the penalties of the Act 
of 1883. The only other part of the 
Bill which, I think, ought to be received 
with great caution is that clause which 
creates a new misdemeanour. | If a man 
has been speculating or living beyond 
his means—for that is what it comes to 
—he is to be liable to 12 months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. We can 
imagine that such a provision may lead 
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to great hardships, especially in the case 
of young and inexperienced traders. I 
trust that when the Bill reaches Com- 
mittee hon. Members will duly consider 
this and the other points I have raised. 


*(3.18.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (t. 
Pancras, N.): If I felt as strongly 
with reference to the Bill as some hon. 
Gentlemén opposite I should certainly 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months. If hon. Gentlemen 
entertain such grave doubts as to the 
policy of the measure, the only course for 
them to adopt is to oppose the measure 
altogether. There is no doubt that some 
amendment of the Bankruptcy Law is 
necessary in the direction of this Bill ; 
whether it should be of such a severe 
character as that now proposed is alto- 
gether another question. There is one 
provision’ which I believe will , be 
attended with many disadvantages: I 
refer to the provision allowing creditors 
for £20 instead of £50 to present a 
petition in bankruptcy. Iam sure that 
this will lead to a great deal of expense 
and a great deal of trouble ; and will 
be,made use of as a means of ex- 
torting money by avaricious creditors 
of small amount, while a certain 
class of practitioners will readily avail 
themselves of this mode of manufac- 
turing costs. Fifty pounds is surely a 
small enough sum to justify a petition in 
bankruptcy. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the statement to the Official 
Receiver, with a view to a composition 
and the summoning of a. meeting, 
that seems, to be a subject rather 
for the rules of procedure than for an 
Act of Parliament. Its desirable that 
if any creditor or the debtor himself 
considers that composition would be 
more beneficial to the creditors, there 
should be some speedy mode of. taking 
the opinion of the creditors, and I would 
suggest that a simple majority of 
creditors, both in number and value, 
with the sanction of the Court, should 
be quite sufficient, without its being 
necessary that there should be a majority 
in number, and of three-quarters in 
value. If the majority of the creditors 
desire it, surely that is a sufficient 
guarantee that a composition is. fair. 
With regard to the: creation of new 
offences, I entertain very grave doubts 
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as to whether it is wise to make two or 
three of the things proposed punishable 
as misdemeanours. Another offence I 
would like to notice—where a man has 
within three years of his bankruptcy 
failed to take steps to make himself 
properly acquainted with his true 
financial position ; this, I think, will lead 
to a great deal of dispute, and will be 
very difficult to establish as an offence, 
so as to disqualify a debtor from having 
his discharge, and I doubt whether this 
provision will lead to any good. There 
is another provision that the bankrupt 
who has put any of his creditors to un- 
necessary expense by bringing a frivolous 
or vexatious action should be punished. 
Whether the action is frivolous or 
vexatious is a matter on which people 
may entertain very different opinions: 
Is the Judge who tries the action to 
certify in view of a possible bankruptcy, 
or is the Judge in Bankruptcy to decide 
after the result whether the action was 
frivolous and vexatious? At any rate, I 
think the provision open to a good deal of 
doubt. With regard to the suspension of 
the period of discharge for five years, it 
seems to me that that is an inordinately 
long time. The position of an undis- 
charged bankrupt is one of considérable 
difficulty when he wants to carry on 
business, and this suspension of the dis- 
charge is only calculated to make him 
carry on business under some » other 
person’s name, or to do, in some indirect 
way, what, of course, he must doin order 
to earn his living. There are some other 
provisions in the Bill which are open to 
criticism, but as this is a discussion on 
the Second Reading of the Bill and not 
one upon its details, I will refrain from 
going into these questions. As the Bill 


is going to a Standing Committee I will 


not discuss details fully. I am in” 
doubt as to the policy of reducing the 
amount for which petitions in  bank- 
ruptcy can be presented, and as to the 
policy of increasing the number of 
offences, but my principal objection to 
the Bill is that the provisions generally 
are too severe in many respects; and in 
consequence of their extreme severity 
will defeat the very object that the hon. 
Members who have the Bill in. charge 
desire to effect. I hope the Bill will 
receive careful consideration upstairs, 
and I believe considerable changes will 
have to be made in it. 
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-*(3.30.) Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge): I congratulate 
the Mover on the eloquent speech he has 
made in support of the Bill, and I hope 
after the Second Reading the Bill will 
be allowed to go before the Grand Com- 
mittee, for I cannot be blind to the fact 
that there are a great many clauses in it 
that will require entire alteration or 
omission. I am one of those who even in 
regard to the Bill of 1883 thought the 
commercial classes would be better off if 
there were no Bankruptcy Bill at all. 
In some of the States of America there 
is no Bankruptcy Act, and they get on 
much better than we do. When two 

eople fail in their contract, and the one 
is unable to pay, it is better to allow 
them to get out of the difficulty by 
arrangement than to have recourse to a 
system of law. Anyhow we ought to 
hesitate before allowing the Bill to pass 
asa whole. Clauses 21 and 22 will be 
most valuable, and there is nothing to be 
said against the remarks of my hon. 
Friend upon these. But it seemed to me 
that the whole of his speech was in 
favour of suspension of discharge, and 
1 notice from the form of various clauses 
that that seems to be the great point of 
his Bill. Now, I am not one of those 
who think that suppression of discharge 
is of great consequence. We do not, 
in commercial circles, find that it much 
matters. I know two large traders 
in the City who, having failed, 
carry on business in other names, 
and nobody makes any objection. 
There are plenty of ways of getting rid 
of the difficulty, and the risk is nominal. 
Whether creditors have such _ short 
memories that in a year they forget that 
aman was once a bankrupt I do not 
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know, but there are new creditors and,. 


as a rule, a man does not disclose that he 
isan undischarged bankrupt, and it is 
not to the interest of anyone to go to the 
Court and find out. What is far more 
important is to see that it is a man’s 
own interest to suspend payment before 
he isin very low water, and that he shall 
not get his discharge unless he pays 10s. 
in the £1. If youcan make a man stop 
before he goes beyond that limit that 
will be of far more advantage to the com- 
mercial classes than any punishment by 
suspension of discharge. Criminal acts, 
of course, ought to be punished irrespec- 
tive of dividend. Reckless men now get 
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far too much sympathy, and the Court is 
too lenient with them. When a man 
gets so low and is so thoroughly insol- 
vent that he cannot pay more than 2s. or 
3s. in the £1, then he is utterly reckless 
and his only course is to go on from 
hand to mouth, and then he does more 
damage to honest trading than anybody 
else can. It does not matter to him 
whether he makes a profit or loss; but 
it does to the honest trader, who cannot 
live in competition with a man whois 
careless of the result, and thus arise vast 
evils to the trade of the country. Statis- 
tics show how large a proportion of 
bankrupts among the mercantile classes 
pay very small dividends, and in such 
cases pity is much misplaced. The hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport says 
that gentlemen become bankrupt through 
no fault of their own, that they join 
limited companies and so suffer losses. 
But what difference is there, if they join 
a trading concern they do it with their 
eyes open? I do not think in the 
suspension of discharge there would be 
any advantage in making a distinction. 
The hon. Member for West Carmarthen 
(Mr. Morgan) said a Bill should deal equally 
with the interests of debtor and creditor, 
but it is the debtor who gets into trouble, 
not the creditor ; the debtor obtains the 
goods and is first to be thought of. In 
regard to future profits I have never 
known a case where future profits were 
really pledged, and if they were it is 
nobody’s business to look after them; 
nobody will take the trouble to see if 
they are earned or paid. The real 
question is what a man has at the time 
he suspends payment, not what he may 
have in the future. I do not believe in 
the pledging of future profits. A man 
is sufficiently handicapped by becoming 
a bankrupt, and if he is further handi- 
capped by having to yield part of his 
future profits, I venture to say he wilt 
never succeed. In regard to the clause 
dealing with executions, if any execution 
being levied is to make a man bankrupt 
then there will be an end of executions, 
except for purposes of black-mail, for no 
honest trader would put in an execution 
if the moment he had gone to the 
expense, he had to hand the pro- 
ceeds to the Official Receiver, and 
would get no advantage for him- 
self. There would be an end to this 
process of law being carried out. Then 
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under this Bill it is to be a criminal offence 
togive an undue preference to any credi- 
tor. But what is undue preférence ? 
Suppose a man has a bill falling due, 
and it is not paid, then the creditor 
comes down on him to enforce payment, 
but on getting security gives time. Is 
that undue preference to bring a man 
under the penalty imposed by the Bill? 
If he lets the thing go he becomes a 
bankrupt, but because he does a thing 
which is perfectly honest, and which not 
doing would bring about an act of bank- 
ruptey, is he to be punished? I think 
this clause will require much modifica- 
tion. As to special managers, I think 
this point was thoroughly discussed in the 
passing of the Act of 1883. We were 
all desirous of making the working of 
the Act as cheap as possible, and the 
special manager clause was fought for 
two days. The compromise arrived at 
was a reasonable one, that the manager 
should be appointed wherever the Official 
Receiver thought it necessary. The 
last point I will mention is the 
disclaimer of leases. The Official 
Receiver is to have more than 28 days 
to consider whether he shall disclaim a 
lease ; that is not fair. If he is going 
to keep it he knows that before the end 
of 28 days, and it is not fair tothe owner 
that the Receiver should hold this power 
for so long a time. I have known cases 
of great hardship where the Official 
Trustee has kept the landlord in suspense 
until the day before quarter-day, and 
then cleared out everything, leaving the 
landlord with no rent whatever. It is 
bad enough now ; it would be still worse 
if this clause were passed. Under all 
circumstances I think it is very desirable 
that the Bill should be sent to Committee 
upstairs, and I hope it will come back to 
us in a very much altered form, and on 
that we shall pass our judgment. 


(3.40.) Mr. P. McDONALD (Sligo, 
N.): Asa trader I desire to say a few 
words in support of the Bill, The object 
of a Bankruptcy Law ought to be to 
cheapen and expedite procedure, but the 
tendency of the observations of those 
hon. Members who have spoken in 
opposition to the Bill has not been in 
that direction. Three of these hon. 
Gentlemen are members of the legal 
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profession. It is a very singular 
thing that proposed Amendments of 
the Law of Bankruptcy, in which the 
trading interest is mainly concerned, are 
always opposed by members of the legal 
profession. This is purely a trade ques- 
tion, and consequently should be left for 
decision to the trading interest. I have 
carefully read over the Bill, and will 
confine myself to saying that it has my 
thorough and entire approval as a trader, 
and I shall cordially support the Second 
Reading. I do not take exception to 
clauses as several hon. Gentleman have 
done, inasmuch as I think every clause 
in the Bill is necessary and very much 
called for, and I only hope that similar 
provisions may be passed into law for 
Treland, for the Irish Bankruptcy Law is 
in a state of confusion that has led to 
great trouble and many abuses. The 
English Bankruptcy Law, after five years’ 
operation, is about to be amended, but 
the Irish Law has existed 18 years 
without a touch of improvement, and I 
appeal to the Government to give us 
such facilities as I understand they are 
now going to give the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite who has introduced 
this Bill, for passing a measure that will 
meet the much-needed demands of Irish 
traders. 


*(3.42.) Sm ROBERT FOWLER 
(London): Like the hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken I look at the question 
from a commercial and non-legal point 
of view. I wish to point out that 
when a commercial man has _ had 
the misfortune to make a bad debt, he 
thinks the best thing he can do is to 
write it off at once, though anything that 
may come out of it of course he is glad 
to get. There is a story current in the 
City that a large firm, having written 
off what they considered to be a bad 
debt of £40,000, told an inquirer 
immediately afterwards that the debtor 
did not owe thema sixpence. The fact is 
commercial men have a dread of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and do not give their 
attention to the winding up of bankrupt 
estates. An hon. Member has said this 
is the seventh Bankruptcy Bill within his 
recollection, and though I have not so 
many in my memory, I can recollect 
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during the time I have been a Member 
of the House, and before, many altera- 
tions, of the Bankruptcy Law, but I did 
hope that the law had been brought into 
as satisfactory a state as possible. I do 
not believe, owing to the circumstance I 
have mentioned, that the proceedings are 
always quite satisfactory, but the diffi- 
culties are rather outside legislation. 
I had hoped that the legislation of 1883 
had been thoroughly successful. I 
remember the ability displayed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
in carrying .the Bill through the 
House and through Committee, and 
after the exhaustive discussions we 
then had, I certainly do regret exceed- 
ingly that the House seems disposed to 
re-open the whole question aud pass a 
new Bankruptcy Act. The Committee 
through which the right hon. Gentleman 
piloted the Bill with so much ability was 
very strongly manned by Members of 
both the legal and commercial interests— 
among the latter I may mention my 
lamented friend Mr. Samuel Morley, 
Sir Henry Peek, who has retired from 
the House—everything was fully dis- 
cussed, and I regret the intention to go 
over the whole question again. 


(3.45.) Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM 
(Bristol, E.): I will not dwell upon 
details of the Bill; that will be better dis- 
cussed in Committee, but there are two 
principles I would ask the House to bear 
in mind. The point at which all these 
Bills should aim is to get the estate dis- 
tributed as cheaply as possible and as 
soon as possible. There is too much 
interception between the estate and the 
creditors ; members of the legal profession 
get their teeth in and secure much that 
should go to the creditors. Any Bank- 
ruptcy Bill that does not tend to prevent 
this is imperfect in a very important par- 
ticular. At the present time I think 
half an estate is eaten up by the 
interposition of lawyers, and our aim 
should be to prevent this. The great 
defect I find fault with as a commercial 
man is not so much dishonest trading, 
but the fact that a solicitor gets hold of 
an estate, and a large bulk of it is con- 
sumed before the residue reaches the 
creditors. - I am in favour of reading the 
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Bill a second time, but the details should 
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Bill, 
remain for Committee. We are indebted: 
to the hon. Gentleman for his explana’ 
tion of the Bill. I have not much faith 
in Bankruptcy Bills myself; my own 
belief is, that creditors would be quite 
as well off with no Bankruptcy Act as 
with any Act you may pass, but the 
main point I would insist on is that 
lawyers should not get such considerable 
pickings from an estate. 

(3.47.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): I think that the feeling. 
of the commercial community with 
respect to bad debts has been accurately 
stated by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the City of London.. They take no 
trouble to investigate the circumstances 
of a bankruptcy and to prosecute the 
wrongdoers if there be any. This is 
perfectly true, but it is not to the interest 
of the commercial class as a whole that 
this state of things should continue. 
It is, on the contrary, to their interest 
that all failures should be investigated, 
and that any culpable malpractice should 
be visited with condign punishment. 
I confess I do not regard the Bill before 
the House as in any way hostile to 
the work upon which we were engaged 
in 1883. On the contrary, I hail the 
Bill and this discussion with great satis- 
faction, for, indirectly, at all events, it is 
a signal confirmation of the opinions 
arrived at by the Grand Committee in 
those days. That Committee did not at 
the time believe a final settlement of the 
question was being arrived at. I may 
say at once there were several points on 
which the Board of Trade were defeated 
in Committee, and some of these I find 
in this Bill; and by the light of the 
further experience we have had there is 
a prospect of their having more favour- 
consideration than they received at that 
time. There were points in respect to 
which the Board of Trade desired to go 
further, but we had not the courage to 
go further at that time, because we 
were endeavouring to substitute for the 
system which we thought had failed a 
system which was, in fact, a return toa 
still older system—namely, that which 
prevailed before the Act of 1869. There 
was in 1883 a very strong opinion in the 
country against any extension of official 
administration, but now experience justi- 
fies a further extension of it. There is 
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a clause in the Bill which extends juris- 
diction from £300 to £500, and I may 
say it was my desire that the limit 
should be £1,000. Experience amply 
justifies the extension of the limit. 
Although the Bankruptcy Act of 1883 
has not brought all dividends up to 20s. 
in the £1, an effect we cannot expect 
from any legislation, it has had the 
effect of reducing most materially the 
percentage of costs, and the number of 
very small dividends has greatly dimi- 
nished. These results have been more 
marked in cases settled under official 
administration than in cases under the 
control of creditors themselves. I would 
go further, and I think experience justi- 
fies me when I say that, to insure full 
investigation, you must entrust inquiry 
toa public authority, and that you can- 
not rely on the public spirit or even the 
self-interest of creditors’ themselves. 
There is another point of considerable 
importance. That the debt of a 
petitioning creditor must amount to 
£50 is a condition which I. should 
like to see altogether abolished. 
The limit was inserted in the Bill rather 
against the opinion of those who were 
advising me at the time. In every case 
it is necessary that an act of bankruptcy 
should have been committed, and that 
being the fact, every creditor, however 
small his debt, ought to be allowed to 
bring his case before the Court. The in- 
terests of creditors demand that all 
cases of insolvency should be at once 
investigated, and that matters should not 
be allowed to goon until the whole of the 
estate is wasted or lost. The present 
limit of £50 is based, as far as I know, 
on no sound principle. In the vast 
majority of bankruptcies there are no 
creditors who are owed as much as £50. 
The law, it is true, provides that several 
creditors may combine so as to reach the 
prescribed limit, but it is not often easy 
for them to take advantage of the pro- 
vision. It is difficult, for example, when 
the creditors are scattered over the 
country, and live at long distances one 
from another. The change proposed in 
the Bill is, therefore, one which I heartily 
approve. The question of the suspension 
of discharge is more difficult. I agree 
with some hon. Members who have 
spoken as to the insufficiency of this sus- 
pension of discharge as a penalty. The 
Judges have been extremely lenient in 
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exercising the discretionary power which 
they enjoy, and I think the House. 
might well say that the power must be 
exercised and no longer be discretionary. 
I also agree that in many cases the sus- 
pension of the discharge is hardly a 
penalty at all, because the undischarged 
person finds it possible to carry on his 
business in another name, and in that 
way to evade the law. But I am bound to 
say I do not know any other penalty that 
can be substituted, and I should he in- 
clined to take it for what it is worth, so far 
altering the lawas in some cases to remove 
the discretion that rests with the Court. 
I think the hon. Gentleman has gone to 
extremes in the extension of the penal 
clauses, and that some of the offences for 
which it is proposed to make bankrupts 
liable to 12 months’ imprisonment hardly 


justify so heavy a punishment. That 


however, is a matter which can be con- 
sidered in Grand Committee, and though, 
in regard to that particular point, I differ 
from the hon. Gentleman, I must say it 
does not affect the value of the Bill. 
Thereis:only oneother point I wish to refer 
to, and that is with regard to the appoint- 
ment of special managers. It is now 
proposed to give an independent power to 
the Official Receiver to make such appoint- 
ments. When, on a previous occasion, 
this matter was discussed in Grand Com- 
mittee, it was dealt with from a rather 
different standpoint. It was then urged 
on behalf of creditors that Official 
Receivers should have the right in every 
case to appoint special managers. I am 
prepared to consider the arguments in 
favour of that proposal, but at present 
I regard it with some distrust, as the 
result would be to multiply officials and 
expenses. The Official Receiver must 
have a great deal of discretion in the 
matter, but it may make him inclined to 
throw some of his duties on the special 
manager, and thus create two offices and 
two salaries for the duties which ought 
to be performed by one. But on the 
whole I regard the introduction of this 
Bill with great satisfaction, and I hope 
it will be sent to the Grand Committee. 


*(4.4.) Mr. J. R. KELLY (Camber- 
well: I regret that I cannot support the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and I must 


add that I think measures of this kind 

should be undertaken by the,Government 

if they are to be undertaken at all. No 
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doubt the Bankruptcy Law is a matter of 
vital importance to the mercantile com- 
munity. One hon. Member has twitted 
the lawyers in this House with taking 
part in the discussion, but I venture to 
think it is almost impossible for a layman 
to deal with a Bill of this kind. The 
fact of the matter is that if hon. Mem- 
bers had time to go through the Bill as 
carefully as I have done they would 
agree with the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, who described it as a measure for 
the indefinite multiplication of small 
bankruptcies, and see that the only people 
who would gain by it would be the 
blackmailers and the money lenders. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham has called attention to 
the fact to one section which has not been 
discussed, although it is a very useful 
and that is the proposal, to extend the 
limit of cases for summary administra- 
tion from £300 to £500. I think every 
one agrees that that would be a useful 
extension, and if this Bill were simply 
limited to strengthening and extending 
the provisions of the admirable Act of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, I 
should be happy to support it. But this 
is an altogether new Bankruptcy Act, 
based upon principles which this House 
never yet has sanctioned, and which I 
hope it never will sanction. I agree 
with the hon. Member for Stockport in 
his views as to the compulsory examina- 
tion of debtors, and I think that the effect 
of Clause 22 will simply be to force them 
to commit perjury, inasmuch as they will 
have to choose between admissions which, 
as the indemnity is to be withdrawn, 
may lead to their own conviction, and 
stating what they know to be false ; and 
that is a position in which I am sure the 
House would not desire to place any 
man. Throughout this discussion there 
has been, to my mind, a very strange 
fallacy. It is that everybody has sup- 


posed ‘that creditors are a wonderfully | 


innocent set of people, who are imposed 
upon by a wicked set of debtors, with no 
sort of possibility of refusing to give 
credit, and often with no idea of giving 
credit, while it is an undoubted fact: that 
they must know perfectly well when the 
retailer is carrying on a risky trade, and 
tht they are giving the credit in order to 
cut cut business rivals. The fact of the 
metter is that 99-100ths of the bad 
debts made ‘in this country are made 
Mr. J. R. Kelly 
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through the recklessness with which 
credit is given, and with the knowle 

that there is little chance of the debt 
being paid in full. But creditors well 
know how to protect themselves, because 
in many trades there is a discount of 75 
per cent. given for ready money. For 
instanee, it is notorious that gaseliers are 
sold at a discount of 60 per cent. for 
cash, and, therefore, where an estate pays 
5s. in the £1 the creditor is perfectly 
safe. Now I will give my reasons for 
saying that this is a new Bankruptcy 
Bill altogether. I am not at all 
satisfied with Clause 2; I think it would 
do no good whatever. I do not know of 
any case in which a trader would take 
any real trouble to follow a debt of £50, 
but I have known many cases where 
they have not taken the trouble to 
follow a debt of ten times that amount. 
Well, if they will not take the trouble for 
a debt of £50, they would not be more 
likely to do so in the case of a £20 debt, 
and I view with considerable anxiety and 
doubt the suggestion that advantage 
would accrue tothe public generally from 
having an enormous number of people 
liable to be made bankrupt at any time 
by a person to whom they owe £20. 
Indeed, the principle might be carried 
further, for the hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill boldly stated that he 
could-see no virtue in any limit. But 
those who know anything of County 
Court procedure must be well aware of 
the enormous labour such a reduction of 
the limit would throw on the County 
Courts, and the waste of the small 
estates which would ensue. Again, I 
think a most extraordinary proposal has 
been made, that a person who is not a 
creditor, and has nothing to do with the 
bankruptcy, shall, upon payment of a 
fee, be able to examine the accounts, and 
take whatever extracts he likes from 
them. Upon what principle should a 
man, perhaps a rival in the trade, be able, 
on the payment of a few shillings, 
to find out who are the customers of 
the debtor, and at what prices he sold 
his goods? I fear improper use would be 
made by rival traders of that power. 
But I pass from that and come to 
the chief provisions of the Bill, which 
are to be found in Clauses 9 and 10. 
In passing, however, I may point out, in 
regard to Clause 8, which debars persons 
from acting as Trustees when once they 
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have been removed from a similar office, 
that it would act very unjustly, as 
sometimes a Trustee is removed 
simply’ for neglecting his duties, 
in consequence of ill-health, and yet by 
this Bill he will be for ever prevented 
from taking a similar position. And now, 
as to the proposals affecting bankrupts’ 
discharges, I think it is a most astounding 
proposal that unless a bankrupt’s estate 
shows 10s. in the £1 on the unsecured 
liabilities the discharge must be suspended 
for five years. According to that pro- 
posal it does not matter in the least 
how far the bankruptcy has been caused 
by the action of the bankrupt himself, 
or his partner, or of a customer, over which 
the bankrupt had no control, nor whether 
he has struggled honestly to pay his 
creditors 9s. in the £1, or has tried 
to cheat them and has not paid them 9d. 
Under any and every circumstance he is 
to remain an undischarged bankrupt for 
five years. There must be many cases in 
the knowledge of hon. Members in which 
a man has taken a large contract, and 
subsequently, through a strike, the price 
of labour and material has gone up and 
he has been ruined. Yet, under this 
Bill, a man who fails through no fault of 
his own will have his discharge 
suspended five years unless he can pay 
his creditors 10s. in the £1. Then, 
again, a penalty is to be inflicted if a 
bankrupt has not taken steps to acquaint 
himself with his true financial position 
within three years immediately preceding 
his bankruptcy. But does every Member 
of this House know his true financial 
position ? Why, there must be thousands 
of men in this city who speculate in 
produce, and are at any time unable to 
ascertain their true financial position. A 
frivolous defence to an action is also to 
be constituted an offence under the Bill, 
but it is not stated who is to decide 
whether a defence is or is not frivolous. 
It would hardly be fair to throw the 
onus of deciding this on the County Court 
Judge, who has only a few of the facts 
before him, considering the severe con- 
sequences which by this new Act the 
offence would entail. Again, it is pro- 
posed that when a man applies for his 
discharge he shall be called upon to 
consent to judgment teing entered up 
against him for the balance of his debts, 
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but at any moment which the Trustee 
may select. I am afraid that such a 
provision might work very unsatis- 
factorily, and that it might be used 
vindictively by a rival trader who 
happened to be Trustee of the estate. 
But, of course, the real point of the Biit 
is Clause 10, which says that if a man 
brings on his bankruptcy by rash and 
hazardous speculation or unjustifiable 
extravagance of living, or within three 
months preceding the date of the receiv- 
ing order, gives an undue preference toa 
creditor, or is guilty of any fraud or 
fraudulent breach of trust, he is to be 
liable to 12 months’ imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour.. Therefore, a 
man who speculates, say, in produce, if 
successful will be honoured, but ff un- 
fortunate he will be imprisoned. A man 
who, on the verge of ruin, pays hack 
money lent to him by friends or relations 
will get 12 months’ imprisonment ; but a 
man who gives a bill of sale, and so 
cheats his creditors of the price of their 
goods, and his relations of the moneys 
they have lent him, will not be punished. 
As for a fraud or fradulent breach of 
trust, I thought they were already 
offences under the existing law, and I 
should think that any man guilty of such 
an offence would be lucky to get off with 
only 12 months’ imprisonment. We 
have heard a good deal about foreign 
codes, but it ought to be borne in mind 
that these codes have always made the 
strongest distinction between cases of in- 
solvency and bankruptcy. If in this 
Bill a similar distinction were drawn 
perhaps I should not oppose it. But in 
this Bill you make a series of new offences, 
and entirely remove that discretion which 
it is so necessary to leave to the Judges in 
these matters. Moreover, the Bill 
actually names a minimum instead of a 
maximum penalty, which is opposed to 
the principle of all modern legislation. 
The fact of the matter is that this is a 
Bill favoured by Chambers of Commerce, 
and it treats debtors as criminals, sending 
them to prison for acts which have never 
been deemed to be offences against our 
law at all. We are not here to study 
merely the opinions of Chambers of 
Commerce. We must look to the public 
interest generally, and, therefore, in 
order to enter my protest against the 


and this judgment is to be enforceable, | Bill, I beg to move “That the Bill be 


not as now only by leave of the Court, | 


read a second time this day six months.” 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. John Kelly.) | 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(4.26.) SinJ.N.McKENNA(Monaghan, 
S.): Although I second the Amendment, 
I quite recognise that this. Bill con- 
tains many valuable clauses, and if it 
goes upstairs I hope it will pass through 
the Committee in a form which will 
retain those clauses while the more 
objectionable features are eliminated, 
which the hon. Member wholast spoke has 
pointed out. There are persons who give 
credit, perfectly well knowing that the 
trader is practically insolvent. We all 
know there are cases in which 50 per 
cent. discount is allowed on ready money 
transactions, and this class of trade is 
particularly prevalent among the smail 
shopkeepers, who not only get goods, but 
also get money on credit on most 
onerous conditions. Now, Sir, my 
principal objection to the Bill is that it pro- 
vides no remedy against fraudulent credi- 
tor. The fraudulent creditor is one who ad- 
vances, say, £50 and obtains interest at 
the rate of 100 or 120 per cent., and who, 
having had back two or three times over 
the money he has lent, nevertheless 
appears as a creditor at a meeting of the 
general creditors of a bankrupt, who, 
perhaps, in consequence is only able to pay 
1s. or 2s. in the £1. Now, Sir, I will make 
an offer to the hon. Gentleman who has 
introduced this Bill, and that is that if 
he will undertake in Committee upstairs 
to introduce or propose a clause which 
will provide some legitimate relief against 
the usurious creditor and prevent that 
creditor from getting anything more than 
the amount due to him with reasonable 
interest on the money he has advanced, 
I shall be perfectly satisfied to see the 
Bill sent upstairs. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. P. McDonald) 
has expressed a hope that the Bill may 
be extended to Ireland, and for my part 
I should like to see any good measure 
that would be popular with the Irish people 
extended to Ireland ; but it should be 
remembered that the sympathies of the 
Irish people are in the main with the 
debtor. My sympathies, however, are 

Mr. J. R. Kelly 
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not in the main with the debtor; they 
are divided between the debtor and 
creditor; but I know that anything 
which would accentuate the punishment 
of the debtor, which is now in the hands 
of the creditor, to inflict would be most 
unpopular in Ireland. The only point I 
desire to insist upon is this: that this 
Bill ought not to re-appear in the House 
without bringing with it some counter- 
poise to the enormous strength of the 
creditor to enforce an usurious contract. 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
CrarkE, Plymouth): I think, Sir, the 
discussion we have had on the Second 
Reading of this Bill has been of a very 
useful character, butthe measure proposes 
alterations in the Act of 1883 which it 
is essential should be carefully considered 
by a Committee upstairs. The difficulty 
the House is in with regard to a 
measure of this kind is this: that, in a 
Bill proposing to amend so large a body 
of the law as that which relates to 
bankruptcy, while there are a number of 
provisions that are obviously good and 
reasonable and which the House may 
confidently be asked to support, there 
are also a number of proposals which 
can hardly be said to partake of that 
character. My hon. Friend, who moved 
the Second Reading of the Bill has 
put in the forefront of his argument 
references to Clauses 21 and 22, with 
regard to one of which it can be said 
that it is quite obviously a reasonable 
proposal, and with regard, to the other 
that there is a very strong balance of 
opinion in its favour. The 21st clause 
is rendered necessary by the fact that 
there was a mistake in drafting the Bill 
of 1883, which did not notice the terms 
of the Debtor’s Act of 1869; while m 
Clause 22 a provision of the present law 
is repealed which protects a man from 
prosecution when he is the first to re- 
veal an offence under examination. This 
is a serious question, deserving of careful 
discussion ; but 1 believe the balance of 
opinion is strongly in favour of the Bill 
before the House, provided it sufficiently 
protects the man who, under compuisory 
examination, reveals an offence he has 
committed. The proposal in the Bill 
does as much as is reasonable for the pro- 
tection of a man who has been com- 
| pulsorily examined, and is the first to 
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reveal one of the offences specified in 
the sections referred to. The Attorney 
General and myself have had, since we 
came into office, to consider whether a 
great criminal should escape whose crime 
is revealed in a compulsory examination. 
But. there are a large number of pro- 
posals in the Bill to which grave objec- 
tion ought to be taken. It has been 
said that the Government look with 
friendly eyes on this Bill as far as some 
of its provisions are concerned, and 
would be willing to see it sent toa 
Grand Committee for further considera- 
tion; but the Motion which has been 
made for the rejection of the Bill makes 
it incumbent on me to say something as 
to the proposals it contains. I hope that 
my hon. Friend who has moved the re- 
jection of the Bill will see that the 
questions on which he has expressed so 
strong an opinion are, after all, questions 
that may well be relegated to the con- 
sideration of a Grand Committee. There 
are a few suggestions I should like to 
offer to the promoters of the Bill. The 
hon, Gentleman who introduced the 
measure has stated that it comes to this 
House backed by the authority of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, and 
supported by a large number of commer- 
cial gentlemen who think its passage 
would be of great advantage to them. If 
this be so, I can see nothing unreason- 
able in the proposal that before this Bill 
is allowed to go before a Grand Com- 
mittee a careful Memorandum should be 
prepared showing the changes it pro- 
poses to make in the existing law; 
otherwise it would be extremely 
difficult for the Committee, at a 
brief notice, to pick out those 
questions which will require the greatest 
amount of consideration. I will 
give the House an _ illustration of 
what I mean. In the very first 
clause of the Bill there is a_limita- 
tion of the present law which is of 
extreme gravity, and will require great 
and careful consideration. In section 
(5.) of that clause, it is provided that a 
man shall commit an act of bankruptcy 
if by himself or through any other 
person he informs any of his creditors 
that he has suspended, or is about to 
suspend, payment of his debts. As the 
law stands at present, a man would 
commit an act of bankruptcy if he gave 
noticé to his creditors that he intended 
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to suspend payment. It is not necessary 
that the notice should be in writing, but. - 


the Courts hold that it should be a 
definite notice upon which the creditors 
can act, and that a mere casual notice 
shall not be sufficient. The effect of this 
section would be to alter the law so as to 
make information given to a creditor 
through any one else as to a suspension 
of payment sufficient to constitute an act 
of bankruptcy. I do not propose to 
discuss in detail whether this would be a 
good alteration or not, but I would point 
out that the Members of the Grand 
Committee would not be able to address 
themselves to the discussion of this Bill, 
unless they have before them an exact 
indication of the way in which the 
present law would be altered. In regard 
to the main parts of the Bill, my hon. 
Friend who hds opposed it felt called on 
to say what in his judgment were its 
main provisions and its principle. He 
pointed to the section referring to the 
suspension of the order of discharge and 
to the creation of a new offence. With 
regard to the section dealing with the 
order of discharge, the hon. Gentleman 
pointed out that the law would be 
strengthened by requiring that the assets 
of the debtor should be equal to 10s. in 
the £1 on the amount of his unsecured 
pebts. That would be a large al- 
teration of the Act of 1883. The 
point was discussed by the Grand Com- 
mittee on the Bill of 1883, the authority 
of which Committee has by no means 
been exaggerated, and it was resolved 
that the 10s. should be struck out. The 
House has had no reason why the 10s. 
should be introduced. The effect of the 
Act of 1883 has been to improve the 
procedure in bankruptcy, and to increase 
the amount of assets; and it would 
require some strong reason why failure 
to achieve the 10s. should be an offence 
which would oblige the Court to suspend 
the order of discharge. So much for 
Section 9, which deals with this matter. 
The next clause, Clause 10, is undoubt- 
edly a very important clause, and it 
appears to me that it is open to the most 
serious objection. It relates jo new 
criminal offences, and is most curiously 
worded. ‘Where it appears to the 
Court on the Report of the Official 
Receiver that a bankrupt has done any 
of the following things” then the things 
are enumerated “he shall be deemed 
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guilty of a misdemeanour.” That is not 
an accurate way of dealing with the 
matter. It should be if a man has done 
any of these things the Court should 
be empowered to order a prosecution, 
and then you are to prosecute, the charge 
against him being that he was rather 
rash, or entered into an unjustifiable 
speculation. It is said that one reason 
for proposing this Bill is that the County 
Court Judges do not exercise their 
authority strictly enough. Why is that? 
Because they do not think the offence 
has beencommitted. To refer a question 
of that kind to a jury would, I think, 
in a great many cases be productive 
of serious injustice. But the next 
part of the clause is still more re- 
markable. It deals with the question 
of undue preference of any creditor—an 
extremely dangerous thihg to make a 
criminal offence. As if that were not 
enough, Clause 13 of the Bill is intended 
to be read with that relating to undue 
preference, the two together constituting 
a sort of constructive offence of undue 
preference, for which there is no justifi- 
cation whatever. After so long a debate 
as we have had on this Bill, it was 
desirable that something should be said 
from this Bench on the subject. The 
Government are quite willing that 
it should go to the Grand Committee 
on Trade; but I hope my hon. Friend 
will accept the suggestion to circulate a 
Memorandum before the Bill is sub- 
mitted to that Committee, and that he 
will look to those clauses which have 
been commented upon this afternoon, 
with a view to seeing whether he himself 
does not recognise that further Amend- 
ments might be made. I hope my hon. 
Friend will allow this Bill to be read a 
second time and not press his Amend- 
ment. 


Leaseholders 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee on 
Trade, &e. 


LEASEHOLDERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(xo. 13.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(4.48.) Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liver- 


pool, Scotland Division): At this late hour 
Sir £. Clarke 


SECOND READING. 
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reason or in public policy. 
‘the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
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of the afternoon, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
compelled to make my observations very 
brief on the Bill which I- have now the 
honour of introducing. I do not at the 
present moment see on the Treasury 
Bench any representative of the Irish 
Government. We on these Benches are 
most anxious to have an expression of 
opinion from the Government on this 
matter. This is a measure which is 
looked forward to with a great deal of 
anxiety among the tenants, especially in 
Ulster, where I am sure the tenant 
farmers will be grievously disappointed if 
this debate closes to-day without an 
expression of opinion from the Treasury 
Bench favourable to the proposals put 
forward. This Bill consists of five 
clauses, the first of which gives to the 
long leaseholder the same right to go to 
the Court as the great majority of the 
leaseholders have to get a fair rent fixed. 
The way the matter stands is this—all 
leaseholders who hold leases for above 99 
years are excluded from going to the 
Court. Leaseholders of land which is 
demesne, town, park, or home farm, 
which is let mainly for the purpose of 
pasture, are excluded by the 58th section 
of the Land Act, 1881. Now, if this Bill 
be passed, the same rights and privileges 
of having fair rents which are accorded 
to other leaseholders will be accorded to 
those who are at present excluded. As 
it is, the leaseholder of one farm may be 
able to go and get his rent reduced 20 or 
30 per cent., while the tenant of an 
adjoining farm is bound to pay a rent 
which is clearly excessive, because he 
happens to have a lease for a longer 
period than 99 years. The maintenance 
of this anomaly is neither justifiable in 
I am sure 
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Waring) must have had brought before 
him many cases in which the existing 
law presses most heavily on his own 
constituents. I hope, therefore, we may 


‘have the support of the hon. and 
‘gallant Gentleman for 


the Second 
Reading. I welcome the presence of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who has 
just entered. I think he would discharge 
his duty more courteously and more 
efficiently [“ Order ”]— the Solicitor 
General (Sir E. Clarke) murmurs at 
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that observation. If an English Bill 
of this: nature had been brought 
into the House would not a Mem- 
ber of the Government have been pre- 
sent in his place; and was not the 
Solicitor General himself here when the 
Bankruptcy Bill was discussed? I am 
sure he would have thought himself 
deserving of censure had he been absent. 
I quote the case of Edmund Kelly. He 
has the misfortune to hold a lease for 
above 99 years. 


Coroxen WARING (Down, N.): 
How long? 


Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years. The lease was 
taken in the year 1873, when land was 
ata high price. I hope the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will not place any 
reliance on the duration of the lease, 


because I think that would be a most 
untenable argument as against this Bill. 
The valuation put upon the farm is £91. 
There is a number of leaseholders upon 
this estate, and they, having leases for a 
shorter period than Mr. Kelly, were 
enabled to have their rents reduced by 
the Land Courts, the reduction in three 
instances being for a total rental 
of £331 to £195, whereas Mr. 
Kelly has actually been paying 
£234 fora farm valued at £91. The 
probability is that the full rent would be 
about £160 a year, which would be 
about the same reduction as in the other 
cases. I have read the debate on the 
Bill of 1887, and I find*a statement in 
the speech of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland which would lead me ta believe 
that this Bill is required by more than 
10,000 tenants. I think I am justified 
in saying that 13,000 tenants would be 
affected by this legislation. I do not go 
into the exclusions under the 58th 
section, because they would be wiped 
away if this Bill were passed. These 
exclusions are more burdensome because 
the Land Courts and the Court of Appeal 
have given a more liberal interpretation 
of this provision than was originally 
intended. With regard to the 3rd 
clause of the Bill, most people will be 
surprised to learn that, although the 
tenants have had conferred upon them 
the right to apply to have a fair rent 
fixed, yet their own improvements are 
excluded from consideration when the 
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‘rent is being fixed. On this question I 


must say the law appears to me to be 
very ambiguous and complex. As 
to improvements effected before the 
leases were made, it has been held that 
such cannot be considered at all, as the 
leases have been the consideration for 
them. Altogether that portion of the law 
is in a most unsatisfactory condition for 
the tenants, and I think it high time that 
some such provision should be passed as 
that I propose in my Bill. 1 shall listen 
with great curiosity to hear what the Gc- 
vernment will say in this matter. It is not 
for me to point out to them their own 
business, but I may assure them that I 
do not bring forward this measure in a 
Party spirit, and that I should be rejoiced 
—as they themselves ought to feel—if 
they can satisfy the legitimate demands 
of these leaseholders. Ican assure them 
that this is a Bill which affects farmers 
who share their way of political feeling in 
a much larger degree than those who 
share mine. This is practically an Ulster 
grievance—a grievance of Protestant 
and Conservative farmers in Ireland— 
and I hope the Chief Secretary when he 
speaks will not send to them a message 
disappointing to their hope, that this 
long standing grievance may be 
remedied. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


(5.4.) Mr.W.REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I second the Motion for the Second 
Reading, and I doso as an Ulster Repre- 
sentative. I am certain that what 
my hon. Friend has said in introducing 
the Bill is quite true, namely, that the 
measure will affect Ulster principally, and 
affect those farmers in Ulster who are 
our political opponents. I shall be 
very much interested to hear what the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone has to 
say in regard to the Bill. Last time this 
question was under discussion he 
declared indignantly, when the Govern- 
ment declined to entertain the idea of 
legislating for these leaseholders, that he 
was not the slave of the Government. I 
am aware that the hon. Member has 
supported the demand that leascholders 
should be allowed to have the full hene- 
fit of the Land Act of 1881, time after 
time, but I am bound to say, as an Ulster 
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representative, that I do not believe that 
the hon. Member has used with sufficient 
earnestness the influence which his 
services to the Government individually 
give him. The hon. Member may 
speak about not being the slave of the 
Government, but he knows very well that 
if he were in earnest in desiring to bring 
this benefit to the farmers of Ulster, 
if he were really determined to 
get this boon for them, he would be able 
to do so if he took a determined attitude 
against the Government. The hon. 
‘Member's position only illustrates the 
absurdity of a Member denouncing the 
Government one moment and supporting 
them at all hazards the next moment. If 
the Ulster Unionist Members thought a 
little more of the interests of their con- 
stituents, the Ulster Protestant farmers, 
and less of what they term “the dis- 
integration of the Empire,” it would be 
far better for their constituents, and the 
people of Ulster generally. I remember 
some short time ago a statement being 
made in the House that legislation for 
Ireland was always preceded by agitation. 
Ever since the Land Act of 1881 this 
question of leaseholders has been under 
discussion. First of all we could get the 
‘Government to do nothing. Then the 
Act of 1887 was passed, and now we 
ask the Government, nine years after the 
introduction of the Land Act, to do justice 
to the long leaseholders of Ulster, and 
put them on the same footing as other 
occupiers of the soil. If the Government 
refuse to do this it will simply amount to 
a declaration on their part that they dis- 
trust the Land Commissioners. If they 
have trust in the Land Commissioners, 
in the name of goodness why should they 
refuse to allow the long leaseholders to 
go into the Land Courts and get their 
cases settled? I amcertain that, whether 
hon. Members representing Ulster sup- 
port this Bill or not, their constituents 
are altogether in favour of it. 


(5.8.) Cotonen WARING: I must 
congratulate hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
their newly found anxiety to look after 
the interestsof their Protestant opponents 
in Ireland. It is a very encouraging 
symptom, and I hope we may see 
it largely extended. At the same 
time I must deprecate a remark that fell 
from the Mover of the Second Reading. 
He made a most unfair and unjustifiable 

Mr. W. Redmond 
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attack on the right hon. Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, complain- 
ing of his absence when the Bill came 


(Ireland) Bill. 


on. Why, 1 do not think there is a 
Member of the House who has so con- 
tinuously attended to all questions that 
he is distinctly interested ‘in as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. As to the 
Bill before us, I.am free to admit that 
there is.a great deal of interest taken in 
it by many Ulster farmers, and I am 
ready to admit that some step might 
well be taken to relieve such substantial 
grievances as the long leaseholders labour 
under. I would remind the House that 
the question is one which my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone 
proposed to deal with in the direction of 
purchase or redemption.. It is. well 
known that Her Majesty’s Government 
will shortly introduce a large measure 
dealing with land purchase in Ireland, 
and the subject can be dealt: with either 
in that Bill or by means of some 
amendment on one of its clauses. . It is 
not desirable to treat this subject piece- 
meal, and it. would be far better to wait 
until the Government Bill is introduced. 
I may, however, point, out that there. is 
no reciprocity.in the provisions of this 
Bill, for, while it. enables the lessee. or 
grantee to go into Court to have the rent 
fixed, there is no provision that the lessor 
or grantor shall have the same right. 
If one party who has made a bad bargain 
is to be allowed to back out of it at his 
option, why should not the other party 
be given similar rights ? 


Mr. T. P.O’;CONNOR: Our precedent 
is the Act of 1887. 


CotoneL WARING: That was a good 
thing so long as it dealt with terminable 
leases, for a period arrives in those leases 
when any anomalies which were created 
by the original lease can be remedied ; 
but here we are dealing with leases 
which are practically in perpetuity, as 
between 99 years and 999 years scarcely 
a lease exists in the whole of Ireland, so 
that leases of over 99 years may be taken 
as in perpetuity. I maintain that the 
lessor is as much entitled to consideration 
as the lessee, and if a clause were 
inserted in the Bill giving the 
lessor an equal right I should be 


very much tempted to give the 
measure my _ sanction, There . 18 
one argument in favour of the 
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Bill, which I am notat all inclined to object 
to. Many of the evils—I might almost 
say most of the evils—complained of by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have arisen, 


not in consequence of the action of the | 


older landlords in Ireland, but in conse- 
quence of the action of a class of lessors 
with whom I have no sympathy, 
namely, those who, having bought land 
in the Landed Estates Court, have re- 
garded their purchase as a commercial 
investment, and have proceeded to raise 
the rents of ordinary tenants and to 
grant leases at unduly high rents. Such 
lessors, 1 know, have been tempted in 
many cases to invest large sums of 
money in land on the representation of 
the Landed Estates Court, that the rents 
on the properties were too low. Having 
bought, and being unaccustomed to the 
feudal relations existing between land- 
lords and tenants which existed long ago, 
and which, I am happy to say, exist still 
in parts of Ireland, in spite of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, they have raised 
the rents in many cases, and have in- 
duced their tenants to take long leases 


. at high rents. These cases may require 


some legislation ; but this is not the proper 
moment to introduce it, and I therefore 
beg to move the Amendment of which 
I have given notice. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 

‘* As the Government are about to introduce 
a Land Purchase Bill in which the question of 
the long leascholders can be dealt with, it is 
inexpedient to raise the question at the 
present time.’’-—(Colonel Waring.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*(5.17.) Mr.T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): The hon. Member for Fermanagh 
(Mr. W. Redmond) has expressed hiscurio- 
sity astothe course I shall takeon this sub- 
ject ; but, considering that I voted on last 


Wednesday for the Second Reading of a 


Bill which contained a clause somewhat 
similar to the main provisions of this 
measure, the hon. Member ,can scarcely 
be in doubt on the point. The hon. Mem- 
ber accused me of not using whatever 
influence I may have had with the Go- 
vernment on the subject. I think if 
the Chief Secretary heard that charge 
he must have been somewhat amused, 


{Marca 19, 1890} 
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because I can appeal to him that if there 
be one question that I have. personally 
pressed on his notice and that of other 
Members of the Government more than 
another it is that of long and perpetuity 
leases. (Mr. A. J. Batrour: Hear, 
hear.| Now, I do not altogether agree 
with the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool. This is not 
specially an Ulster question, and that 
view is borne out by the fact that the 
Leaseholders’ Association has its head 
quarters in the City of Cork:. Nor do I 
believe that the number of aggrieved 
leaseholders is anything like 13,000... In 
1887 it was said that the number exclu- 
ded from the Act of 1881 was 100,000, but 
only from 25,000 to 30,000 have availed — 
themselves of the privilege of going 
into Court. If we take into account those 
perpetuity leaseholders who have not the 
slightest idea of going into Court, I 
believe we shall find at most the 
number who would care for this boon 
and privilege isa little over 4,000. The 
grievance of the leaseholders was bad 
enough when all were excluded from the 
benefit of the Land Act; but the grievance 
of the leaseholder who does not enjoy 
the benefit of the Act because: his lease 
is over 99 years, whilst his neighbour on 
the other side of the fence with a shorter 
lease is admitted to its privileges, isa 
very obvious and real grievance. I put 
it to the Chief Secretary what is the use 
of allowing this friction to go on among 
a small class in Ireland? If all landlords 
were like the hon. and gallant Members 
for North Down and North Armagh 
there would be no Land Question in 
Ireland ; but that is not the case. The 
perpetuity and long leases were in the 
main forced on tenants by middlemen 
who purchased in the wreck and ruin of 
40 years ago at 50s. and 60s. an acre, 
and I do not see why these middlemen 
should be better treated than other land- 
lords who have given leases for 99 years. 
It is on this ground I make another 
appeal to the Government to take away 
this cause of friction and to allow these 
people to come into Court and obtain the 
benefit of such decisions as the Sub- 
Commissioners may give them. 

*(5.22.) THe CHIEF SECRETARY 
ror IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): The hon. Member who 
has just sat down made an appeal to me 
to say whether or not he has exerted his 
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influence on behalf of the Irish perpetuity 
leaseholders. I give him my testimony 
in the most hearty manner, for there is 
no doubt that of all the advocates of the 
interests of the perpetuity leaseholders 
in Ireland the hon. Member has been at 
once the most persistent and the most 
able, and if it is possible—as it may be 
possible—to find some method of dealing 
with this particular case, I shall cer- 
tainly feel that it is due to the way in 
which the matter has been pressed on 
the attention of the Government by 
the hon. Member. What is the griev- 
ance of these leaseholders? On this 
point I am not able to place myself 
wholly in accord with my hon. Friend. 
Hon. Members appear to think that if 
a tenant finds himself the victim of 
an onerous bargain it must be the land- 
lords that are to blame ; but, personally, I 
cannot acquit from blame the persons 
who have entered into these bargains. 
My hon. Friend holds that the tenants 
have been forced into long leases, for the 
most part, under the threat of eviction by 
middlemen who bought through the 
Landed Estates Court. But if it can be 
proved that the tenants have been com- 
pelled to enter into leases under the 
threat of eviction, then the law already 
provides an adequate remedy, and the 
leases can be broken by going into Court 
under the Act of 1881. But I suspect 
that the main reason why the tenants 
entered into these leases was that they 
imagined that the rise in the value of 
land which went on from 1865 to 1875 
was going to be continuous ever after- 
wards ; and having formed that estimate, 
they were only too glad to make them- 
selves parties to a bargain which would 
hand over to their pockets and keep out 
of the pockets of the landlords any future 
rise which might take place. I cannot, 
therefore, acquit them of culpable negli- 
gence and want of foresight, when they 
deliberately bound themselves to pay for 
agricultural land the full rent for ever. 
At the same time, I do not acquit the 
landlords. I think that the landlord 
ought to consider that the rent was paid 
asa consideration for the land, and if 
there becomes a manifest and hopeless 
discrepancy between what the land can 
produce and the fixed rent, a reasonable 
landlord will not refuse to reduce the 
rent to a fair amount. Now, consider for 
a moment the principles on which 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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these cases. I have always maintained 
that those who took perpetuity leases 
are no longer to be fairly considered in 
the same category asordinary agricultural 
tenants. There is a point beyond which 
you cannot regard agreements as ordin 

bargains between landlords and tenants. 
They are rather analogous with the 
purchase of land on borrowed money. 
Bat the landlord cannot be allowed to 
claim both the privileges of a landlord 
and the privileges of an incumbencer. If 
he elects to be a landlord he must submit 
like other Irish landlords to having his 
lease broken, and his tenant may go into 
Court and havea fair rent fixed. If he 
chooses the position of a mortgagee, there 
will be no hardship in his being bought 
out at market value. Speakiug, there- 
fore, on broad grounds of the prin- 
ciple raised in the Bill before us, 1 am 
of opinion that, without inequity to the 
landlords, and to the enormous advan- 
tage of the small and, I admit, hardly- 
used class, which this measure is es- 
pecially designed to serve, you could 
give the landlords the alternative either - 
of being landlords and having the leases 
broken, or of being head rent chargers 
and being compulsorily bought out. I 
think in this way a fair and adequate 
solution might be found of a problem 
which has perplexed me even more than 
the many other difficult problems raised 
by the Irish Land Question. In that way 
what is undoubtedly an Irish grievance 
—in Ulster as well as other parts of Ire- 
land—might be brought to a satisfactory 


termination. 

(5.30.) Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “That 
the Question be now put;” but Mr. 


SPEAKER withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put the Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) = 
I move the adjournment of the debate. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It is already past the 
half hour, and consequently too late. 


And, it being half an hour after 
Five of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 


journed. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 
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SUPPLY [17th MARCH], 
Resolutions reported (see pages 1028- 
1081). 
First four Resolutions agreed to. 


Resolution 5. 


(5.40.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : 
I should like to point out on this Resolu- 
tion that when before the Navy Esti- 
mates Committee Mr. Dick, who is con- 
nected with the Medical Department of 
the Navy, stated that it had been recom- 
mended by Lord Camperdown’s Com- 
mittee—and this gentleman felt it his 
duty to support the recommendation as 
strongly as he could—that medical 
officers returning after long absence 
from medical service abroad should be 
given a period of leave—say six weeks 
or two months—to bring themselves 
abreast of the most recent medical and 
surgical knowledge. This is the system 
adopted in Germany, and I think it is 
ene worthy of imitation. I am anxious 
not to detain the House at this period. I 
frequently object to discussion at this 
hour, and desire myself to avoid a course 
which I have to complain of in others; 
but I should like to hear from the 
noble Lord whether anything is to 
follow from the recommendations I have 
referred to. 

*THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamimroy, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): We desire to give effect 
to these recommendations.: I agree 
with the hon. Member that a short 
training would be of great use to medical 
men who return from long periods of 
foreign service, and I can assure the hon. 
Member that the question has not been 
lost sight of. It is now being considered. 


Resolution agreed to. 

Resolutions 6, 7, 8 and 9, agreed to. 
Tenth Resolution postponed. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
to-morrow. 


Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon 
the 14th day of this instant March, was re- 
ported from the Committee of Supply, and 
— was then agreed to by the House, be now 
tead ; 

“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 153,483, all ranks, be maintained 
for the Service of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland at Home and 
Abroad, excluding Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions, during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1891.” 


{Marcu 19, 1890} 
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Ordered, That leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to provide, during Twelve Months, for the 
Discipline and Regulation of the Army; and 
that Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord George 
Hamilton, the Judge Advocate General, and 
Mr. Brodrick, do prepare and bring it in. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE. 

Resolution reported, 

‘«'That itis expedient to authorise the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India to raise in the 
United Kingdom, on the securities of the 
Revenues of India, any sum of money, 
not exceeding in the whole the sum of 
£5,267,556 11s. 2d., for the purchase of the 
South Indian Railway, and for the discharge 
and redemption of debentures thereon.” 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I do not wish to prevent this formal 
stage from being taken, but I do desire to 
intimate to the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the measure that if he wishes 
to prevent a debate on the Second 
Reading—which I have no wish to raise, 
as I understand there is need for passing 
the Bill during a limited period—he will 
say something as to the new policy of the 
Indian Government with regard to rail- 
ways and the grants of land and mineral 
rights, especially as there is a material 
difference in their statements last year 
and this Session in reference to the 
Chittagong and Assam Railway. I 
simply say these few words to avoid 
delay on the Second Reading. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
This Vote was obtained in Committee 
without explanation as to the purposes 
and objects with which it was put 
forward. We have not heard a 
word from any responsible Minister as to 
the reason why £5,000,000 should be 
raised here for the service of India, and 
if, as appears to be suggested now, the 
Second Reading is to be taken without 
discussion or full explanation as to the 
present policy and attitude of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Indian revenue, it 
is perfectly unreasonable to expect the 
House of Commons to assent without 
protest. It certainly is unreasonable to 
expect a stage of an important measure 
like this to be taken without debate on 
such a day and at such an hour as this. 
The question of railways in India is one 
which requires to be threshed out at con- 
siderable length. Questions have been 
raised here and in India as to railway 
works which many people would like to 
sze undone. Enormous sums of money 
have been spent on these works, some of 
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which are unremunerative, and it is a 
question whether it is fair to charge 
India for millions of capital upon which 
a dividend is guaranteed to English 
capitalists. I only rose for the purpose 
of protesting against the formal way in 
which important Resolutions of this kind 
are passed—without a single word of ex- 
planation. 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Frr- 
GussoN, Manchester, N.E.): The hon. 
Member, I think, could not have been in 
the House when the first stage—that is 
to say, the Committee stage in which the 
Resolution was agreed to—was taken, 
because a question was put by an Irish 
Member, and I then gave a very concise, 
but still a true, explanation of the pro- 
visions of the Bill. The object of the 
Bill I can state in three minutes, and it 
may be as well that I should do so now. 
It is to enable the Secretary of State to 
purchase the Great Southern of India 
Railway, which at present bears a 
guarantee for the most part of 5 per 
cent., by raising funds at 3 per cent. 
which would cause a saving to the reve- 
nues of India of £36,800 sterling a year. 
In 1873 the Great Southern of India pur- 
chased the railway, but in the contract 
with the Secretary of State there was 
a clause empowering the Secretary of 
State in 1890 to purchase these rail- 
ways on an average price of Stock 
during three years previous; but that 
could only be done by giving notice on 
the Istof March ; accordingly, the notice 
was given onthe Ist of March this year 
of intention to purchase on the 31st of 
December -next. The necessary legal 
steps having been taken, the Bill has 
been brought in to give effect to the 
purchase. There is £3,200,000 of stock 
at 5 and 4? per cent. valued at 131 per 
cent, something over £1,000,000 of deben- 
tures at 34 and 3} per cent., and £460,000 
of debenture stock that will not be 
affected by this transaction ; that is to 
say, there is £5,200,000 to pay for the 
railway. There is no opposition to the 
Bill, and it cannot impose a fresh burden 
on the people of India, for, as a matter of 
fact, it will effect a saving. There is no 
question of waste lands. As to what 
the hon. Member for Northampton has 
asked I can give him the answer he de- 
sires in regard to the Assam Railway. 
The Secretary of State does not altogether 

Mr. A. O'Connor 
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approve of the terms the Government of 
India propose with regard to giving waste 
lands in Assam as part payment for the 
making of the line. The Government 
guarantee a grant of certain lands, but 
have reduced the amount of the conces- 
sion to be given in that particular. That 
has nothing to do with the Bill in ques- 
tion, which deals with a guarantee on the 
old principle of 5 per cent. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Is the income 
of this Southern Railway sufficient to 
meet its liabilities ? 

*Sizr J. FERGUSSON: NoSir; I am 
sorry to say that is not the case. There 
is an annual deficiency of about £140,000 
on this line, but that will be reduced 
by this change. As the hon. Member 
has truly said,’ some railways in India 
do not earn the interest guaranteed on 
their capital, yet I should have grave 
doubts whether any railway can be said 
to be unremunerative which tends to 
develop a country and give greater 
security. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
James Fergusson and Sir John Gorst. 





ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

Bill to provide, during 12 months, for the 
Discipline and Regulation of the Army. I’re- 
sented and read the first time; to be read a 
second time to-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 194.] 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE BILL. 

Bill to empower the Secretary of State in 
Council of India to raise money in the United 
Kingdom for the purchase of the South Indian 
Railway; and for other purposes relating 
thereto. Presented and read the first time ; to 
be read a second time to-morrow, and to.be 
printed. [Bill 195.] 


THE RESIGNATION OF PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 

On the motion for the adjournment of 
the House, 

Mr. BURDETT -COUTTS (West- 
minster): I desire to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can give the House any 
information as to the rumoured resigna- 
tion of Prince Bismarck ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Her Majesty’s 
Government are not in possession of any 
information other than that which has 
appeared in the newspapers. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 20th March, 1890. 


VISCOUNT FRANKFORT DE MONT- 
MORENCY. 


Report made from the Lord Chancellor 
that the right of Raymond Harvey 
Viscount Frankfort de Montmorency to 
vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland has been established to 
the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT 
(METROPOLIS) BILL. 


LorpSTRATHEDEN anpCAMPBELL: 
My Lords, I have to present a Bill for 
First Reading for the abatement of smoke 
nuisance in the Metropolis. I need only 
say that the measure is identical with 
that which was proposed to your Lord- 
ships last Session except in one particular, 
that it provides for giving power t2 the 
County Councils to exercise their in- 
fluence in regard to the heating apparatus 
of hous2s to be constructed. I shall not 
move for a day for Second Reading until 
the various bodies and associations 
interested in the matter have had an 
opportunity of scrutinising its provisions. 


A Bill to amend the Acts for abating 
the nuisance arising from the smoke of 
furnaces and fireplaces within the 
Metropo'is—Was presented by the Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell; read 1* ; and 
to be printed. (No. 45.) 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL.—(No. 42.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
feel bound to postpone the Report stage 


of this Bill until Monday next, inasmuch 


as the Bill has not been furnished in its 
revised form in print. It passed 
through Committee on Monday last, 
when there wére only twoor three small 
Amendments made, and I think there 
is some reason to complain when, the 
Bill having been put down for Thursday, 
one is obliged to postpone it on account 
of its not having yet been received from 
the printers. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I can- 
not help feeling that attention must be 
directed to this subject. This has 
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happened several times recently. On 
two occasions, in my own case, Bills 
which have been passed have not been 
returned to your Lordships, as they 
should have been. I do not mean to 
say that in the cas2 to which my noble 
Friend refers much mischief will be 
done in the present condition of the 
business of this House ; but I must say 
that this unexpected and unlooked for 
delay at other periods of the Session 
might occasion considerable public 
inconvenience. 

Report of Amendments’ (on Re-com- 
mitment) (which stands appointed for 
this day) put off to Monday next. 


COLONIAL COURTS OF ADMIRALTY 
; (No. 44.) 
Amendments (on R2-commitment) 
eported (according to order); and Bill 
to be read 3* on Monday next. 


TRANSPORT OF CIVILIAN SICK AND 
INJURED. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 

*Tue Kart or MEATH: My Lords, I 
desire to ask Her Majesty's Government 
whether they are in possession of informa- 
tion regarding the most recent means 
adopted in our colonies and foreign 
countries for the transport by ambulance 
of civilian, sick and injured ; and, if not, 
whether they will cause instructions to 
be issued to the representatives of Her 
Majesty, directing them to furnish 
Reports on the subject, to be laid before 
Parliament. My object in asking this 
question is to draw your Lordships’ 
attention in this House, and the atten- 
tion of the public generally, to the fact 
that in this country we have no organ: 
ised system of transport for civilian sick, 
wounded, and injured. Having lately 
visited the United States of America I 
found in even third and fourth-rate 
towns that arrangements for that pur- 
pose are made which should put to the 
blush the authorities of some of our 
largest towns. I may mention, as an 
illustration, that the other day a friend 
of mine-had a servant who met with a 
serious accident, and it was found impos- 
sible to obtain an ambulance to take the 
servant to an hospital. This occurred in 
Paddington, and we were told that the 
nearest place where an ambulance could 
be got was Clerkenwell, and that even 
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then it would be necesssary to pay for 
the transport of the individual. Now, I 
do not think anyone can say that is a satis- 
factory state of things in regard to the 
transport of injured personsina Metropolis 
of this size, containing very nearly 
5,000,000 inhabitants. Some 10 years 
azo H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
made a most laudable effort to establish 
some kind of system of ambulance work 
in the Metropolis, similar to that which 
I saw in operation in America; and 
although no actual result can be shown 
for that work, I still think that that 
effort was not entirely lost, inasmuch as 
it turned public attention to the want of 
transport in London, and it perhaps led 
in no small measure to the formation of 
the ambulance branch of the St. John’s 
Society, of which H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales is the active President. Colonel 
Duncan, M.P., has been a great loss for 
many reasons to this Metropolis, but 
more especially perhaps in regard to the 
work which he carried on during his 
lifetime in the establishment of ambu- 
lances. We owe it to him in a great 
measure that we have anything at all in 
the shape of ambulances in London ; and 
both before and since his death we have 
owed a great debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Furley, who is the acting director of the 
Ambulance Department of the St. John’s 
Society. I have taken the trouble to 
investigate what are our resources in 
this Metropolis, and I find that, ap- 
parently, the only public body which has 
ambulances at all are the Asylums Board 
Authorities, and I cannot make out that 
they are very numerous, or, indeed, very 
effective. Besides these, the only horse- 
ambulancesin the Metropolisarethree that 
are supplied by the St. John’s Ambulance 
Society. It is true there are three 
hospitals which have nominally horse- 
ambulances, but that is somewhat of a 
misnomer, inasmuch as they have no 
horses, and if hors2s are required the 
patients have to provide the horses to put 
tothe ambulance. There is another insti- 
tution, Charing Cross Hospital, which 
has a hand-ambulanc2. Four, if not 
more, of our largest hospitals have no 
system of ambulanc2 whatever. I do not 
like to mention names, but they are some 
of our very largest hospitals. We now 
come to the police. The police have 
stretchers which they use principally for 
the convenience of drunkards; and if 
The Earl of Meath 


Transport of Civilian 
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Sick and Injured. 


any of your Lordships were to meet with 
an accident in the streets, it is probable 
you would be carried away upon a 
stretcher, and, unless your character were 
known by the public, you might bethought 
to be in a very peculiar state. On the 
other side of the Atlantic, in Boston, 
they have, to my mind, a very perfect 
system. That system is under the 
direction of the police, and is applicable 
to all cases of illness and accident—that 
is to say, of illness that is not infectious, 
Throughout the city—and this system I 
may say is in operation also in the towns 
of New Haven and Norwich, Connec- 
ticut, and may be in force in other cities 
for aught I know—at certain distances 
in the streets there are boxes, generally 
placed at corner lamp pests. Every 
policeman has a key with which he can 
open the boxes. On opening them a tele- 
phone is discovered “inside and a 
means of communicating by electricity 
with the central office. If a 
person desires to have a patient re- 
moved from his house to the hospital, or 
if an,accident occurs in the street, it is 
only necessary to communicate with the 
nearest policeman ; that policeman opens 
the nearest box ; he instantaneous y com- 
municates with the central office ; they, 
in turn, communicate with the nearest 
district office ; in that district office there 
are horse-ambulances ready with atten- 
dants ; the horse is ready harnessed, the 
doors are instantaneously thrown open, 
the whole arrangements being carried out 
by electricity, and away gallops the am- 
bulance, with two men in attendance, 
and, probably, within two or three. 
minutes after an accident in the street 
has occurred, the ambulance may be seen 
galloping down to the assistance of the 
injured individual. This system is made 
available not only for accidents but for . 
other purposes, that is to say, for the 
assistance of the police. Consequently 
they consider it is no extra expense, inas- 
much as no policeman in those cities is 
called ‘upon to leave his beat. If he 
arrests an individual upon his beat he 
either himself opens, or gets somebody 
else to open, his box and communicates 
with the central office. He is not allowed 
to take the prisoner to the police-station. 
The ambulances are, therefore, used 
also for the purpose of taking prisoners 
to the police-station. That avoids the 
necessity of the policeman having to 
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leave his b2at for, perhaps, half-an-hour 
oran hour; it also prevents the neces- 
sity for ‘other policemen leaving their 
beats to go to his assistance, because 
with the ambulances assistance always 
comes. To my mind it isa perfect system, 
enabling assistance to be given to the 
police ; in fact, doubling and even trebling 
the numbers of the police, and, at the 
same time furnishing a very satisfactory 
system of ambulance, extending over the 
whole city. At the present time, in this 
country, we are trusting almost entirely 
to voluntary effort. Voluntary effort is 
avery magnificent thing, no doubt, but 
it cannot be expected to do everything— 
“C'est magnifique, mais ce nest pas la 
guerre,’ was said of a certain cavalry 
charge ; and I certainly think that some 
of our voluntary work cannot be con- 
sidered the most effective, especially 
when we have to deal with enormous 
masses of population in our great cities 
and in our crowded Metropolis. I do 
think that, in the case of ambulance 
work, some organisation is required. 
My object, therefore, in asking this 
question is not so much in the expecta- 
tion of receiving a reply from Her 
Majesty’s Government as to ascertain the 
extent of information which may be 
obtainable in this respect. I shall be 
exceedingly astonished if they are able to 
afford us any, but I hope they will take 
steps to obtain information for the 
purpose of ascertaining what is the best 
system now adopted in our colo- 
nies or in any country in the world, 
with regard to establishing ambulances, 
so that if we find a good system, we may 
adopt it or improve upon it. At all 
events, thequestion will be brought under 
the consideration of the public, and I hope 
that, by meansof the Reports which may be 
sent in, some definite result may be ob- 
tained. Our provincial towns are better off 
than we are in the Metropolis. I find that 
in Liverpool there are three hospitals 
which are provided with horse-ambu- 
lances ; there is also one in Leeds and 
another in Nottingham. I am not going 
to detain your Lordships with further 
remarks, but I hope Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment if they have not the informa- 
tion will kindly consent to obtain it. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
COLONIES (Lord Knursrorp): My Lords, 
Thave in reply to state that we have no 
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information at all from any of the 
colonies upon this subject, but I see no 
reason why we should not ask the 
Governors to give us some information. 
I should not propose to get this from every 
colony, but’ with reference to some of the 
leading towns in Canada and Australia. 
It would not, I think, answer the noble 
Earl’s purpose to have Returns from 
Crown Colonies. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) : 
I can only say with regard to foreign 
countries that this is not the kind of 
information which wonld naturally be 
furnished to us by our representatives 
unless it were specially asked for. I may 
add that I have no knowledge as to the 
existence of such a system as the noble 
Lord describes anywhere in the whole 
world, 


*THe Eart or MEATH: Do I under- 
stand that the noble Marquess will consent 
to ask Her Majesty’s Ministers and 
Ambassadors abroad to draw up Reports 
on the subject ? 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
would rather take it in the usu&l form 
that the noble Lord should move for a 
Return, stating where he thinks it pro- 
bible such a system exists. I do not 
think it reasonable that we should 
write to representatives in all the cities 
throughout the world on the subject, 
without any ground for believing that 
such system is in existence there. 


*Tne Kart or MEATH: Would the 
noble Marquess state whether he would 
be willing to take any steps in the 
matter ? 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
would rather leave it to the noble Lord. 


*Lorp KNUTSFORD: I may, perhaps» 
say that I propose to follow the same 
cours? with regard to the colonies. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS’ INQUIRY. 
QUESTIONS—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv SANDHURST: It may be within 
the knowledge of some of your Lordships 
that I moved for an inquiry last Session 
as to the various methods adopted for 
the relief of the sick poor, both by means 
of charity and by means of payments 
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from the rates. The noble Viscount, 
then, in the cours? of a very sym- 
pathetic reply, admitted that there 
was some reason for such an inquiry 
being instituted, and suggested that 
he should be allowed some time to con- 
sider the matter and see what was the 
best method of inquiry to be undertaken. 
I then withdrew the Motion. Some time 
has now elapsed, and I now beg to ask 
the noble Viscount whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will agree to an 
inquiry by a Select Committee with 
regard to all hospitals, provident and 
other public dispensaries, and charitable 
institutions within the Metropolitan area 
for the care or treatment of the sick poor, 
which possess real property or invested 
personal property in the nature of endow- 
ment of a permanent or temporary 
nature, the Committee to receive, if they 
think fit, evidence tendered by the 
authorities of voluntary institutions for 
like purposes, or, with their consent, in 
relation to such institutions ; and further 
to inquire and report what amount of 
accommodation for the sick is provided 
by rate, and the management thereof ? 


Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Craxproox): In 
answer to the noble Lord I should state 
that, in accordance with my promise, I 
consulted my Colleagues upon this sub- 
ject, and I may inform him that the pro- 
posal which he has put on the Paper is 
one which we should heartily assent to. 
If, therefore, the noble Lord will move 
at any time that may be convenient to 
him for a Committee on this subject I can 
only say that he will receive the hearty 
support of the Government. 


Lorpv SANDHURST: That is a very 
satisfactory reply on the part of the 
noble Viscount, and I beg, therefore, to 


give notice that upon an early day I will 
move for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, and for the appointment on that 
Committee of such noble Lords as may be 
willing to serve upon it. 


Railway (Conversion 


House adjourned at a quarter before Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


Lord Sandhurst 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Thursday, 20th March, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


RAILWAY (CONVERSION 
BILLS. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Courtyey, Cornwall, Bod- 
min): It may be in the recoliection of 
the House that last year I had to recom- 
mend the adoption of a Bill concerning 
the Taff Vale Railway, in which the 
question of dividing the ordinary Stock 
was considered. On that occasion the 
boon which it was proposed to confer on 
the stockholders was balanced by their 
consenting to the limitation of the proftt 
on Stock, and to the insertion of a pro- 
vision that if the profits on the Stock 
exceeded the dividend provided, the 
excess of profit should be devoted to the 
reduction of fares, or in making pro- 
vision for better accommodation. I then 
mentioned that, in the case of other Bills 
coming forward, it might be desirable 
that they should be considered by a strong 
Committee of this House, or by a Joint 
Committee of both Houses. ‘There are 
three Bills of this kind now before the 
House ; and I intend to propose that they 
shall be referred to a Hybrid Committee, 
with power to hear evidence on both 
sides, and to consider what provision in 
the public interestsought to be inserted in 
them. I may mention that one of them 
is the Caledonian Bill, which, being 
technically an unopposed Bill, has been 
referred to me as Chairman of Ways and 
Means. Under the Standing Order I am 
empowered to mention the matter to the 
House, in order that they may decide 
whether it is one which is fit to be dealt 
with as an opposed measure—that is to 
say, that it should be considered by @ 
Hybrid Committee. Considering the 
vast interests involved, I think it is not 
too much to ask the House to deal with 
the question. I beg now to move— 

“That the Caledonian Railway (Conversion of 
Stock) Bill, the Great Northern Railway (Capital) 
Bill, and the London and South-Western lail- 
way (Conversion of Stock) Bill, be referred to 
a Select Committee consisting of nine Members, 
five to be nominated by the House and four by 
the Committee of Selection. 
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That, subject to the Rules, Orders, and Pro- 
ceedings of this House, all Petitions against 
the said Bills be referred to the Committee, 
and that euch of the Petitioners as pray to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or 
Witnesses, be heard upon their Petitions, if 
they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the said Bills against such Petitions. 


That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 


That Five be the quorum.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


ADMIRALTY—SECOND DIVISION 
CLERKS. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, since the 20th of January last, 
a considerable number of the Lower or 
Second Division Clerks in the Seamen’s 
Pay Branch of the Admiralty have been 
ordered to work eight hours daily instead 
of seven as heretofore ; whether it was 
understood, on engagement prior to the 
date in question, that these clerks’ daily 
office hours were from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. ; 
whether the extension of office hours has 
been necessitated in consequence of 
arrears ; and, if so, whether such arrears 
were consequent upon a numerically 
insufficient staff ; and whether, in view 
of his reply in this House on the 10th 
of December, 1888, to the hon. and 
learned Member for Preston, vide Hansard 
331, 397, and 1576, any remuneration 
has been, or will be, given for the extra 
work ; and, if so, at what rate ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing) : It is the fact that the Lower or 
Second Division Clerks in the Seamen’s 
Pay Branch of the Admiralty have been 
required to give extra attendance at the 
office since January last. The necessity 
for this extra attendance is due to arrears 
of work having accumulated. The ques- 
tion as to the sufficiency of the present 
staff of this particular branch is under 
consideration ; but, in the meanwhile, 
temporary assistance has been given 
from other branches of the Department. 
It is under consideration to give some 
additional pay to the clerks of the Second 
Division, from whom this extra attendance 
has been required. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the noble 
Lord whether, under the circumstances 
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mentioned in the question, it is legally 
competent for the Admiralty to compel 
the attendance of Second Division Clerks 
beyond the recognised seven hours per 
day, and is he aware that the Treasury 
allow the Second Division Clerks 1s. 6d. 
an hour for overtime ? 

Lorv G. HAMILTON: I think it is 
undesirable to raise any further question 
as to what extra services the Department 
are entitled to call for in times of emer- 


of Sergeant M‘Guire. 


gency. 

Dr. TANNER: I will puta further 
question on a future day, in order to 
afford the noble Lord the opportunity of 
giving me a proper answer. 


CHUKCH PROPERTY. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire: 
E.), who had on the Paper a question 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department when the Return, 
ordered on the 20th of June, 1887, of the 
Property and Revenue of the Church of 
England and the LKcclesiastical Com- 
missioners, under the several heads 
specified in the Address moved on that 
day, will be presented, said : I believe that 
the question has been already sub- 
stantially answered ; but I would also 
like to know what the first portion of 
the Returns will cover, and when the 
Returns relating to the Metropolitan area 
are likely to be given to the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.) : I must ask for notice of 
the question. 


IRELAND—THE CASE OF SERGEANT 
M‘GUIRE. 

Mr. HENRY CAMPBELL (Ffer- 
managh, S.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, with reference to the case of 
Sergeant John M‘Guire, of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, who was stationed in 
Innismurray Island, off the coast of 
Sligo, in March 1889, and who 
received a wound on the head on 
the 17th March, 1889, from the effects 
of which he died shortly afterwards, if 
he can state under what circumstances 
Sergeant M‘Guire received this wound ; 
and whether Sergeant M‘Guire at the 
time of his death left any money invested, 
or otherwise, in the hands of his superiors ; 
and, if so, will it be handed over to his 
parents 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Banrour, Manchester, 
E.) : The Constabulary authorities report 
that the sergeant’s death was due to ery- 
sipelas, resulting from an accidental fall 
while engaged in separating two men 
who were quarreling. The sergeant 
did not leave any money, invested or 
otherwise, in the hands of his superiors. 
The balance of his pay to the date of his 
deceas? was handed over to his mother. 


Exercise 


MONEY ORDER OFFICE AT BELCARRA. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
will consent to open a Money Order 
Office at the Post Office of Belcarra; near 
Castlebar, in County Mayo, the population 
to be served being about 3,000, large 
numbers of whom visit England in 
the spring and autumn in search of work ; 
and it is estimated that their remittances 
number nearly 100 per week in those 
seasons, to cash which their friends have 
to journey to Castlebar, five miles distant, 
while the letters are delivered to them 
at Belcarra ? 

*Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): So 
far as I have been able to ascertain at 
present, the amount of business likely to 
be transactad at Belcarra would be hardly 
sufficient to cover the cost of conducting 
a money order office there. I will inquire, 
however, whether the special circum- 
stances mentioned by the hon. Member 
- would justify an office being opened, or 
whether it would be necessary to require 
a@ money guarantee, and will communicate 
the result to him. 


EXERCISE IN PRISONS. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR(Tipperary,8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the refusal of certain prisoners in gaols 
in Ireland to take exercise with certain 
other prisoners is allowable by and in 
accordance with Rules issued by the Irish 
Prisons Boards last year ; whether such 
prisoners so refusing constitute a class 
in themselves ; and whether, in prisons 
where there are more than one of such 
prisoners, they will be given their exer- 
cise at the same hours and in the same 
place, as in the case of other distinct 
classes of prisoners ? 
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in Prisons. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the new Rule 
issued last year in regard to the exer- 
cising of convicted prisoners does not 
allow any such prisoner to refuse to take 
exercise with other prisoners. It re. 
quires that the exercise shall -be taken at. 
such times and places and subject to 
such conditions as the Governor or 
surgeon may direct. The fact of a 
prisoner being convicted under a par- 
ticular Statute, or refusing to exercise 
with other prisoners, does not constitute 
a recognised classification for purposes 
of exercise under the Prison Rules. 

Mr. J. O’;CONNOR: May I asx whether 
under the Rules issued last year, with 
the consent of the right hon. Gentleman 
and no doubt by his desire, prisoners 
were not to be allowed to take exercise 
in their own clothes or not as they please? 
Are thos2 Rules consistent with his state- 
ment now, that prisoners are not allowed 
to wear their own clothes? In fact, are 
they not in direct contradiction with his 
statement ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I see nothing 
about prisoners wearing their own clothes 
in the question on the Paper. I have 
described the existing Rule to the hon. 
Member, and there is no connection 
between the wearing of clothes and the 
exercise of prisoners. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Did not 
the new Rule, following, as it did, upon 
a debate in this House as to the indignity 
inflicted upon prisoners convicted under 
the Act of 1887, in not being allowed to 
wear their own clothes at exercise, allow 
prisoners convicted under the summary 
clauses of that Act to exercise separately 
from others ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
have distinctly stated over and cver 
again, in answer to questions and in 
debate across the floor of this House, 
that no distinction is drawn between the 
conviction of prisoners under the Statute 
of 1887 and under any other Statute 
whatever. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then, what was the 
intention of the new Rules unless it was 
to allow separate exercise in some cases 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was not 
intended to be a privilege confined 
exclusively to persons convicted under 
the Act of 1887, although no doubt the 
possibility of taking separate exercise is 
contemplated by the Rule. 
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Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Is it intended to 
disqualify a certain class of prisoners 
from the enjoyment of the privilege, to 
reduce their status, and to compel them 
to bear their imprisonment under what 
is known as the solitary system ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
that I fully understand the question of 
the hon. Member. He had better give 
notice of it. There is no intention of 
degrading any one. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: I will repeat the 
question by and bye. 


EVICTIONS AT TIPPERARY, 


" Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: I beg to ask | ( 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of lreland how many houses of 
evicted tenants are now occupied by the 
police in the town of Tipperary ; what is 
the rent of each house so occupied, and 
under what conditions of tenancy are 
they held; and will he state what is the 
necessity for taking houses of this kind 
whilst there is room enough in the 
ordinary barracks and the Town Hall now 
occupied by the police ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary authorities report that the police 
occupy two houses from which tenants 
were evicted in the town of Tipperary. 
It is proposed to pay at the rate of £70 
ayear for one and at the rate of £6a 
month for the other. No final decision 
has been as yet arrived at in regard to 
the conditions of the tenancy. The Con- 
stabulary authorities add that the 
permanent barracks and the Town Hall 
do not afford accommodation for the 
number of police now necessarily 
employed on duty in the town. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING SURVEYORS 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
Messrs. Patterson and Kempster, Build- 
ing Surveyors of Dublin, are permanently 
attached, in ‘an official capacity, to the 
Board of Works and Board of Contro! of 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland; what 
amounts, in the event of their not being 
so attached, have been paid to them as 
fees, dc., for professional services during 
the last five years; what sum is at 
present due to them ; what proportion of 
the total sum for five years was paid in 
each of those years; whether in that 
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time estimates were sought from other 
surveyors in Dublin for the work done ; 
if so, what sums were paid to other 
building surveyors by these two Boards. 
during those tive years; and what are 
the names of these other surveyors ? 


*Tne SECRETARY 10 ruxeTREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): (1) Messrs. 
Patterson and Kempster are not per- 
manently attached in an official capacity 
to the Board of Works and the Board of 
Control of Lunatic Asylums. (2) £2,298. 
(3) The amount due for work done or in 
hand has not yet been ascertained, but. 
would probably amount to £500. 
4) The amounts are: For 1885, £920 ; 
1886, £80 ; 1887, £68 ; 1888, £783 ; and 
1889, £447—total, £2,298. (5 and 6) 
Quantity surveyors are paid on an es- 
tablished scale of fees. The Board: of 
Works have never invited estimates. 
from quantity surveyors for their work. 
The practice formerly was for building 
contractors to select and employ their 
own surveyor to take out quantities, 
charging his fees as an item in the cost of 
the work. The Board had, under this. 
arrangement, no control in the selection 
of the surveyor, though they had to pay 
his fees ; and this led them to adopt the 
present system of employing a surveyor 
of their own selection. The following 
sums have bzen paid to other surveyors. 
during the five years referred to:—T. 
C. Antisell, £47 15s. 3d.; E. Banks, 
£107 7s. 5d.; E. Bermingham, 
£71 14s. 11d.; Corbett, £5 5s.; W. H. 
Hill, £25 ; and F. Morley, £426 14s. 4d.— 
total, £683 16s. 11d. 


Mr. CRILLY: Arising out of the 
answer of the hon. Gentleman, may I ask 
upon what principle a selection is made 
in the absence of open competition 
between the surveyors of Dublin ; and 
how it is that these particular surveyors. 
have practically enjoyed a monopoly of 
the work of these two Boards for the 
last five years? It would appear that 
they have received £5,000, while no 
other Dublin surveyor has obtained 
more than £800. 


*Mr. JACKSON : I suppose the reason 
is that they were surveyors in whom 
these Boards had confidence. I believe 
that the practice which has been adopted 
is the same as that adopted by private 
firms, namely, to employ men in whom 
they have confidence. 
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IRISH SOCIETY AND CITY COMPANIES 
ESTATES COMMITTEE. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, since the 
Select Committee appointed last year on 
the Motion of the Government to inquire 
into the Charters of the Estates in 


Ireland of the Irish Society and the City 
Companies, and as to their trusts and obli- 
gations, unanimously 


‘*Recommended that a Committee upon the 
same subject should be appointed the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament,’’ 
that Committee will, in accordance with 
usual practice, be appointed ; and Jf the 
Government will move for its appoint- 
ment at a sufficiently early date to allow 
time for the Committee to arrive at an 
effective Report ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment quite recognise what was recom- 
mended by the Select Committee last 
Session, and are willing to enter into an 
obligation on the subject. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Government assent 
to the continuation Return of persons 
proceeded against under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, 
on to-day’s Paper ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am rather 
unwilling to grant the Return as it will 
cause trouble and expense, and as all the 
facts appear in the Criminal Statistics. 
If, however, the hon. Member can 
privately give me reasons, I will offer no 
serious objection to the Return. 


RICHARD PIGOTT. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can now 
give the respective dates in August and 
September 1888 upon which the £10 
note and the £5 note, which formed part 
of the remittance received from the late 
Richard Pigott by his housekeeper on 
the 23rd February, 1889, were drawn 
from the Bank by Mr. Soames, and the 


numbers of such notes ; and whether he. 


can ascertain and will state to whom 
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Mr. Soames paid such notes, and on what 
date or dates ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I communicated 
to the House on February 21 all the 
information I have on this subject. I 
have no better means than the hon, 
Member himself of ascertaining at what 
dates a solicitor draws money from his 
bankers or pays it to his witnesses. 

Mr. COBB: May I ask whether any 
steps have been taken to trace the notes? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not traced 
the notes. 

Mr. COBB: Have the police traced 
them ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Not that I am 
aware of. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman be good 
enough to make inquiry ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think this is a 
matter which it is not right for me to 
inquire into. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman ask the police whether, 
in their investigations, they have dis- 
covered when Mr. Soames drew the 
money ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley) : Certainly not. 


INSTRUCTION OF IRISH MILITIA 
OF FICERS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether complaints have 
reached him that the result of not hold- 
ing Schools of Instruction for Militia 
officers in Ireland for a long time has 
been injurious to the Service; and 
whether steps. will be taken to have 
them revived, or to allow officers 
of the rank of Lieutenant and 
Captain to be attached to Line regiments, 
under the same rules laid dowr for 
schools as regards pay, «c., so that they 
may have an opportunity of qualifying 
for promotion, and be saved from the 
inconvenience and expense of attending 
schools outside of Ireland ? 

*THe SECRETARY or 
WAR (Mr. E. Srayuorr,  Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): The minimum 
number for a class of instruction is 10 
officers; and such a class would be 
organised at Dublin if there were 
sufficient applicants. At present, how- 
ever, there are not. Under the Militia 
Regulations a subaltern may be 


STATE For 
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attached to a Line regiment or a 
regimental district anywhere in the 
United Kingdom, for which he received 
the same pay and allowance as if he 
attended a class of instruction; but 
this Regulation does not extend to 
Captains, who only receive these advan- 
tages on attending the class. I may, 


however, remark that the certificate for 
promotion to Major may be obtained by 
service with his own regiment without 
attending a class of instruction at all. 


CLONMEL GAOL. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what are the number of baths 
now available for the use of prisoners in 
Clonmel Gaol; how long have they been 
in use; whether any recommendations 
have been made respecting the existing 
sanitary arrangements in the gaol in 
question, and if any improvement or 
alteration in the system will be carried 
out; and, if so, when; and if it is the 
intention of the Prisons Board to 
sanction the expenditure necessary to 
secure the improvements requisite and 
recommended for the repair and ventila- 
tion of cells in Clonmel Gaol ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that Clonmel 
Prison when handed over to them in 
1878 contained two baths. Since then 
two more have been constructed, and 
four additional ones are in course of 
construction. The Board have no 
knowledge of the recommendations 
referred to in the third paragraph. They 
state that the ventilation of the cells in 
this prison has lately been improved by 
them. They have also made provision 
in the estimate for next year for other 
sanitary improvements and alterations in 
the prison. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact that 
during the whole of last year, when this 
prison was completely filled, there was 
only one bath in the main body of the 
prison, including the hospital, and that 
the bath in the hospital was seldom, if 
ever, used? May I also ask whether the 
defective sanitary arrangements of the 
prison have not been brought under the 
notice of the Visitors recently ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
that Iam not in a position to give any 
further answer to the questions of the 
hon. Member without notice. 
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Mr. J. CONNOR: Is the right hon. 


Gentleman aware that in the spring of 
1882 some 23 or 24 prisoners were re- 
moved from Naas and Kilmainham 
Prisons in consequence of the prevalence 
of typhoid fever, owing to defective 
sanitary arrangements ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was not 
aware of it, and it has certainly a very 
distant connection with the question of 
the hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner). 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask which side 
of the prison has been improved ; which 
wing ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member must. give notice of the ques- 
tion. He enjoys a knowledge of the 
lrish prisons which I do not possess. 


Mr. GARDINER, R.M. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if his 
attention has been directed to the action 
of Mr. Gardiner, R.M., at the Cork 
Police Office, in refusing, on Wednesday, 
the 12th instant, to dismiss a number of 
cases in which it was proved the defen- 
dants were illegally sued for rates, and 
granting decrees in the face of admitted 
irregularities, and in the absence of both 
defendants and p'aintiffs ; and whether 
the Government propose to take any 
action in the matter ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Maprey, University of 
Dublin): I am informed that a com- 
plainant appeared in each of the cases 
in which the Resident Magistrate granted 
a decree on Wednesday last. Some of 
the defendants did not appear. The Go- 
vernment do not see anything in the 
matter calling for action on their part. 


THE CASE OF JOHN DALY. 

Mr. SEXTON: In compliance with 
the notification which I gave last week, 
I beg to ask whether the Home Secre- 
tary will now lay upon the Table a copy 
of the Report and evidence relating to the 
case of the prisoner John Daly ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not yet 
received the Report ; but in consequence 
of the question addressed to me last week 
I have inquired when I may expect to 
receive it, and have ascertained that the 
Prison Visitors desire that a certain 
analysis should be made by the officers 
of the authorities at Somerset House, and 
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that the Visitors are awaiting the result 
of that analysis. 

Mr. SEXTON: Considering the 
nature of the allegations, will the right 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to exert 
himself in securing a copy of this Report 
before the Report of the Vote on 
Account is taken ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have done my 
best to expedite the Report. 

Mr. SEXTON: Unless the Report has 
been presented, I will revert to the 
question on the Report of the Vote on 
Account. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn, Strand, West- 
minster): I am afraid that unless the 
Report on the Vote on Account is taken 
to-morrow, many of Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants will have to go without their 
salaries. 


ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND POST 
OFFIUVE. 
Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, W): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether any provision will be 
made in the contract for the new Post 
Office buildings in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 


to ensure the observance on the part of 
the contractor of the rules and customs 
of the building trade as to working hours 
and rate of wages, and to prevent sub- 
letting and piece-work ? 


*THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puiunxer, University of 
Dublin) : It has never been the practice 
of the Office of Works to make provision 
in its contracts to insure the observance 
on the part of the contractors of the rules 
and custon.s of the building trade as to 
working hours and rat of wages, nor to 
interfere in any way between the con- 
tractor and thos: employed by him. We 
prohibit sub-letting, except with the 
consent of the Board, and we take care 
to restrict it within legitimate limits. I 
see no reason for departing from the 
usual practice in the case of the Post 
Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


THE DUMLUM MURDER. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
called to a telegram from Calcutta in the 
Daily News of the 17th inst., stating that 

“The discharge of the prisoner in the 
Dumdum murder case is causing much popular 


Mr. Matthews 
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indignation, and is called a miscarriage of 
justice ;”” 

whether the case alluded to is that of a 
British soldier named ‘Thomas O’Hara, 
who was tried at the Criminal Sessions 
of the High Court of Calcutta for the 
wilful murder of a native named Shaik 
Soleem, in the Cantonment of Dumdum, 
and who was sentenced to death on 21st 
February last ; whether he is aware that 
the presiding Judge, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Norris, in passing sentence, 
declared that “he entirely endorsed and 
accepted the verdict of the jury,” and 
that the prisoner “had been guilty of 
about as brutal a murder as ever was 
perpetrated ;” and whether, if this is the 
case referred to in the Daily News tele- 
gram, he has any information which 
would explain the alleged discharge of 
the prisoner ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Fercussoy, Manchester, N.E.): On 
behalf of my right hon. Friend 
I have to say that the Secretary of 
State has seen the telegram in 
the Daily News referred to. The 
Secretary of State has no official informa- 
tion on the subject; but from the tele- 
grams in the Z'%imes it seems that the 
case was brought before the High Court 
of Calcutta for revision in the ordinary 
way; that it was argued for four days 
before the Chief Justice and four other 
Judges; that the Court took time to 
consider their judgment, and _ subse- 
quently held that there had been a mis- 
direction of the jury and an improper 
admission of evidence; and that the 
conviction must be quashed and the 
prisoner discharged. 

Sir W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhampton, 
W.): Will the Secretary of State for 
India send instructions to the Govern- 
ment of India to have this man put upon 
his trial again ¢ 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Well, Sir; I 
think that before that proceeding is 
considered it would be as well to be in 
possession of the Report. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGIIT AND THE 
BOMBAY DEFENCES. 

AprraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 

State for India whether the attention of 

the Secretary of State has been drawn to 

the remarks made by His Royal High- 
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ness the Duke of Connaught recently at 
Bombay, as reported in the Zimes of 
Monday last— 

“The recent naval manceuvres had proved 
exactly what he had expected, namely, that 
the Bombay defences with their present arma- 
ment were absolutely useless and could not 
oppose a naval attack. In the absence of 
Admiral Fremantleé’s fleet in Zanzibar waters, 
the naval element of defence was quite useless, 
because the ships were without crews, and had 
neither gunners nor firemen to enable them to 
supply the deficiencies of the land defences.” 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The Secretary 

of State has seen the telegram in the 
Times purporting to be a report of the 
remarks attributed to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the War 
Office for the supp'y of new armament, 
and with the Admiralty, subject to the 
approval of the Treasury, for manning 
the floating defences. 


THE WEST LONDON COMMERCIAL 
BANK. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg to 
ask the Solicitor General whether he is 
aware that 13 months have elapsed since 
the last dividend was paid by the liquida- 


tor of the West London Commercial 
Bank, and that the liquidator has now in 
his hands the sum of £13,000 available 
for distribution ; and, if so, whether any 
steps can be taken to expedite a further 
payment to the creditors, and to bring 
the liquidation as quickly as may be 
possible to an end ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
Crarke, Plymouth): I understand that 
dividends have been paid to the amount 
of 14s. 6d. by the West London Com- 
mercial Bank. It is true that it is’a 
long time since the last dividend was 
paid. The liquidator was advised to take 
proceedings against some of the Directors 
and against the representatives of others, 
and it is believed those proceedings will 
result in a large gain to the estate. [am 
informed there has been no improper 
delay in the matter. 


THE FORTH FISHERMEN. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that great dissatisfaction 
prevails amongst the Forth fishermen 
because of the insufficiency of the safe- 
guards afforded to them by the fishery 
cruiser Vigilant within the protected 
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waters ; that this vessel not only lies for 
many consecutive days in port, but is 
habitually there at night when she 
should be on the fishing grounds ; that 
she has no practical fisherman on board 
who could indicate when the depreda- 
tions of the trawlers can be watched, and 
is therefore on this account alone almost. 
useless ; and whether he will take steps 
to secure the efficient discharge of the du- 
ties fur which the Vigi/ant was supplied ? 

*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Butz): Presumably the 
question of the hon. Member refers to 
the Jackal. It can have no application 
to the Vigilant, which is stationed on 
the West Coast of Scotland. The Fishery 
Board have not received any complaints 
this year of trawling within the pre- 
scribed waters in the Firth of Forth. 
The Jackal lay in Granton Harbour for 
some time when the crew were on leave 
for Christmas holidays ; but since then 
she has been on regular duty on the Kast 
Coast. She is occasionally in port for a 
few days from necessary causes ; but it 
is not the case that she is habitually in 
port at night. There is no fisherman on 
board ; but this is not considered neces- 
sary, as the officers and crew are quite 
familiar with the places frequented by 
trawlers. 


THE LEGACY AND SUCCESSION DUTY 
OFFICE. 

Siz LEWIS PELLY : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
is the fact that four clerks of the Lower 
Division of the Legacy and Succession 
Duty Office, who were specially nomi- 
nated for promotion to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and whose promotion was approved 
of by the Lords of the Treasury and 
ordered to take effect as from Ist June, 
1889, have subsequently had it notified 
to them that, in conseyuence of a Trea- 
sury Minute dated 31st October, 1889, 
they are to remain at their present Lower 
Division salaries without receiving any 
increment whatever for many years to 
come, and that the result of their promo- 
tion is not only that actual pecuniary 
loss will occur by reason of the cessation 
of the increments and other benefits 
which they would have received had they 
not been promoted, but that, in the case 
of three at least of these clerks, no 
pecuniary benefit whatever will accrue 
as a‘ consequence of their promotion 
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during their whole period of 40 years’ 
service ; and, if so, whether care will be 
taken to provide in the forthcoming 
Order in Council, or otherwise, against 
any injustice being committed with re- 
gard to these gentlemen ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The operation of the 
Regulation of October, 1889, in certain 
cases has been before the Treasury, and 
the matter is at present under considera- 
tion. 


IMPORTATION OF GRAIN INTO THE 
SOUDAN. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the importation of grain from the Red 
Sea ports into the Soudan has been till 
recently prohibited and _ blockaded ; 
whether, even now, when famine has 
resulted, this prohibition has not been 
wholly removed, but only in regard to 
certain ports ; and whether the Soudan, 


beyond the coast ports held by Egypt,: 


has been really abandoned, or whether 
efforts have still been made to starve the 


Soudanese into submission ; or, what has 
been the object of the blockade ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: There has been 
no restriction on the grain trade at 


Suakin for over two years. ‘Trade is 
allowed at all ports where there are 
Custom Houses. A special permit is, how- 
ever, required for Trinkitat. No efforts 
are being made to starve the Soudanese 
into submission. The object of the 
blockade, which no longer exists, was 
to prevent supplies being sent to the 
dervishes who are threatening Suakin. 
Sm G. CAMPBELL : Do I understand 
that there is now free trade in corn in re- 
gard to the Soudan ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes ; grain can 
be imported freely. 
Sm G. CAMPBELL: Is there any 
Customs duty upon it ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I believe there 
is no Customs duty upon it. 


COLOUR BLINDNESS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that much dissatisfaction exists among 
seientific men as to the sufficiency of the 

Sir Lewis Pelly 
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tests now used in the Mercantile Marine 
for the detection of colour blindness ; 
and whether he will appoint a Committee 
of Experts to advise the Government on 
this important question ? 

*T'ne PRESIDENT or tHzx BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): I am sensible of the importance of 
this matter, and have been in communi- 
cation with the Royal Society upon this 
subject, and I am happy to say that 
the society has appointed a scientific 
Committee to consider the whole question 
of colour blindness. 


POSTMEN’S CHRISTMAS BOXES. 

Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): I beg 
toask the Postmaster General whether 
the Postal Authorities have made any, 
and what, arrangements for compensating 
parcel post men for the loss incurred by 
them under the Rule prohibiting them 
from the solicitation of Christmas boxes ; 
whether, in certain cases, 3s. a-week 
have been given with this object; and 
how many men in the Parcel Post Depart- 


‘ment are in receipt of such increased 


wages in lieu of Christmas boxes ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: As parcel postmen are 
not, and never have been, allowed either 
to solicit or to receive Christmas boxes, 
the question of compensating them for 
the loss of what, if they should receive, 
they would receive in spite of prohibition, 
is one which certainly has not arisen, and 
which, indeed, I should not have expected 
to arise. No parcel postmen are in 
receipt of increased wages in lieu of 
Christmas boxes. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if the modus 
vivendi arrived at between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the French Govern- 
ment as to the establishment of lobster 
factories on the so-called Newfoundland 
French shore was concluded with the 
concurrence and approval of the New- 
foundland Government? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The Newfound- 
land Government was consulted as to 
the terms of the modus vivendi, which 
was modified to some extent in order to 
meet their views ; but it was necessary to 
conclude it without referring it to them 
in its final shape. The arrangement 1s 
provisional, and for this season only, and 
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does not involve any admission by either 
Government of the claims made by 
subjects of the other. 


THE LOSS OF THE QUETTA. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether it is intended to 
hold an inquiry into the circumstances 
which led to the wreck of the Queensland 
mail steamer Quetta on the night of the 
28th February, and also into the cause of 
the great loss of human life with which 
it was attended ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The Board 
of Trade are not in a position to institute 
an inquiry into the loss of the Quetta 
until they learn whether an inquiry will 
or will not be held by the Queensland 
Government, whogenerally hold inquiries 
with regard to all wrecks occurring 
within their jurisdiction. I may add 
that no official information has yet been 
received respecting the circumstances of 
the wreck. 


THE WEST AFRICAN SQUADRON, 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he can state the 
number of sick men landed from the 
West African Squadron at Ascension, 
and treated in hospital there, in either of 
the two last years ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The number 
of sick from the West African Squadron 
and troopships admitted into the hospital 
at Ascension during the last two years, 
1888 and 1889, was resp2ctively 102 and 
90. 


HOME OFFICE CONTRACTS — THE 
LEYTON POLICE STATION. 


Mr. BROADHURST: I beg toask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the circumstance that the 
contractor for the new police station at 
Leyton sub-let that portion of the work 
known as lathing, and that the laths 
used by the sub-contractor were of an 
inferior quality to that stated in the 
specification ; and, if so, what steps he 
proposes to take in the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I am 
informed by the Receiver of Police, who 
has persmally inspected the premises, 
that the lathing, being a special 
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description of work, has been sub-let and 
executed under the conditions usual in 
the building trade—that is, by special 
men skilled in this branch of work. 
The laths are in accordance with the 
specification and of good quality. I have 
no reason to believe that the contractors 
are acting otherwise than in a proper 
manner. 


Sentences. 


ALLOWANCES OF ADJUTANTS OF 
VOLUNTEERS. 

CotoneL EYRE (Lincoln, Gains- 
borough): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary of the War Office whether it is 
a fact that an Army Order has lately 
been issued reducing the travelling 
allowances of Adjutants of Voluntzers 
from 5s. to 3s. 6d. for half days beyond a 
10 mile radius ; and, in such case, what. 
is the reason for the reduction, having 
regard to the difficulty in obtaining 
Adjutants for Artillery Volunteers ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ror 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guildford) : 
Such an Order has been issued, but it 
applies toall officers and not only to Volun- 
eer Adjutants. The object of the 
change has been to make allowances 
equal to the average expenditure 
incurred, and while this allowance has 
been reduced others have been raised ; 
but this is only one among a series of 
alterations (having a net effect of about 
£300 a year in favour of the troops) 
intended to reduce correspondence, 
simplify accounts, and bring about the 
abolition of petty stoppages. If my hon. 
Friend can prove to me that the 
allowance is not adequate to meet the 
extra expenditure incurred, I shall be 
glad to re-consider the matter. 


SEVERE SENTENCES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the following 
passage in the Charge to the Grand Jury 
delivered by Mr. Justice Mathew at the 
Liverpool Assizes on Tuesday last :— 


“From the calendar before me I notice per- 
sons charged with small offences who have 
been sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude 
for stealing a coat. Surely such sentences ure 
barbarous and most cruel, and should be 
stopped . . . . The resources of the law, and its 
processes of imprisonment, seem to me abundant 
to deal with such cases, and there is no need 
for inflicting such terrible punishment ;” 
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whether he is aware that such sentences 
as the learned Judge condemned are 
frequently imposed at Quarter Sessions, 
and whether sentences which seem primd 
facie unduly severe will be carefully 
considered by him, with a view to their 
mitigation ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not seen 
the Charge in question, and I cannot say 
whether the learned Judge is accurately 
reported. I have already stated in this 
House that I have no facts before me to 
justify the suggestion that sentences 
passed at Quarter Sessions are more 
severe or vary more than sentences 
passed at the Assizes. I have always 
considered on its merits any case in 
which there was reason to think that the 
sentence was unduly severe. 


VISITORS OF CONVICT PRISONS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will state the 
names of the Visitors of convict prisons ; 
and, if not, upon what grounds he 
declines to do so? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I have no objection 
whatever to state the names of the 
Visitors of convict prisons; aud I shall 
be glad to supply a list of them to the 
hon. Member. 


CRETE. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any intelligence has 
been received by the Government rela- 
tive to the attack by gendarmes upon 
Christians in the province of Messara, in 
the Island of Crete, on Saturday last ; 
whether it is a fact, as reported in the 
Daily News of 19th instant, the gend- 
armes, without provocation, fired several 
times upon four Christians ; if it is true, 
as given, that— 

“The next day 30 notables of the village 
complained to the Commandant of the troops. 
The Commandant, treating this complaint as 
seditious, arrested five of them, and impri- 
soned them ina stable, demanding at the same 
time large sums of money from four villages of 
the province. The sum is said to have been 
so great that had the inhabitants given up all 
they possessed it would have been insufii- 
cient ;”’ 
and whether, in the event of the state- 
ments proving correct, any remonstrance 
will be addressed to the Porte with a 
view to the further continuance of such 
outrages on Christians ? 

Mr, Pickersgill 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No such infor. 
mation has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government. ‘ 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman telegraph for information ? 

*sir J. FERGUSSON : I do not think 
it is to be expected that we should 
telegraph to ascertain the correctness of 
every statement which may appear in 
the newspapers. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be able to give me the infor- 
mation in the course of a week ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: That depends 
upon whether we receive the informa- 
tion the hon. Gentleman requires. 


THE CARDIFF TELEGRAPH CLERKS, 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he is aware that 
Alfred Humphries, one of the telegraph 
officials at Cardiff, was on Tuesday last 
suspended for acting as secretary of the 
Telegraph Clerks’ Association at Cardiff ; 
and, if not for that reason, will he state 
why he was suspended; whether the 
two previous secretaries of the same 
Associations have lately been removed 
from Cardiff; and whether it is his 
intention to remove or suspend all those 
telegraph officials whom he may discover 
to be members of similar Associations ? 

*Mr. RATKES: Mr. Alfred Humphries 
was on Tuesday last suspended for 
refusing to obey my orders, conveyed 
to him through the Postmaster at 
Cardiff. A more appropriate punish- 
ment for this act of insubordination 
would have been his summary dismissal ; 
but, having regard to the youth and in- 
experience of the offender, and being 
anxious to maintain as long as 1 possibly 
can the forbearance which I have hitherto 
exercised in dealing with the Cardiff 
telegraphists, I have preferred to afford 
him an opportunity of re-considering his 
conduct. Mr. Humphries was not sus- 
pended for acting as secretary to the 
Body referred to by the hon. Member. 
1 have no cognisance of any such Associa- 
tion, or its officers. Nor have I taken, 
nor do I propose to take, any steps 
against the members of such Associations 
on. account of their membership, though 
I am compelled to take proper notice of 
any offences against discipline in the 
case of the individuals committing 
them. 
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THE COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) 
BILL. 

Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.): I beg to ask ‘the President of the 
Board of Trade when the Government 
will be able to lay upon the Table 
the Amendments they propose to move 
in Committee on the Companies (Wind- 
ing-up) Bill; and whether, if such 
Amendments are numerous, the Govern- 
ment will reprint the Bill, showing the 
Amendments proposed to be'introduced ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: It is not 
my intention to propos? any Amend- 
ments to the Companies (Winding-up) 
Bill; but I do propose to circulate a 
Paper for the consideration of the 
Members of the Standing Committee on 
Trade, showing the alterations and repeals 
which are proposed to be effected in the 
existing law by the Bill, so that the Stand- 
ing Committee may have the opportunity 
of clearly seeing the effect of the Bill 
and of adding to it any clauses they may 
deem necessary. 


METROPOLITAN VOLUNTEER REGI- 
MENTS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is a fact that, in order to 
receive the necessary certificate to enable 
officers commanding Metropolitan Volun- 
teer Regiments to obtain the sum allotted 
to them by the late Lord Mayor’s 
Volunteer Patriotic Fund, they have to 
pay out of the funds of the regiment a 
fee to the Government viewer, without 
whose certificate the amount from the 
fund will not be paid to the regiment ; and 
whether he can see his way to remit this 
fee ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The viewer in 
question is not a Government viewer. 
But I think it will be much the simplest 
way for the certificate to be given by a 
Government viewer, and in that case, of 
course, no fee will be charged. I have 
given directions for this to be done. 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 

Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dudley) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he is in a position to form 
any opinion when it is probable the Re- 
port of the Committee of the - House 
of Lords on the Sweating System will 
be presented to Parliament ? ‘ 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not in a 
position to give any pledge with regard 
to a Committee which was appointed 
in another place; but I have reason to 
believe that the Committee have their 
Report under consideration, and that it 
will, undoubtedly, be presented within the 
present Session. 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 
Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he can state if the 
French ‘Government, or any other 
Government represented at the Berlin 
Conference, has divided its Representa- 
tives into two classes, Plenipotentiaries 
and Delegates; why Her Majesty’s 
Government has made such a distinc- 
tion ; and whether the Plenipotentiaries 
and Delegates possess equal power and 
authority at the Conference, and will be 
treated as equals in regard to their ex- 
penses ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It will be seen 
from the official list of the members of 
the Labour Conference that the Frenchand 
Italian Governments have divided their 
Representatives into two classes. They are 
styled délégués and délégués adjoints re- 
spectively. It would seem that the 
Plenipotentiaries and expert Delegates 
will not possess equal power and 
authority at the Conference. The ex- 
pert Delegates attend to furnish informa- 
tion from their special knowledge. Both 
the Plenipotentiaries and the Delegates 
will be reimbursed for their necessary 
outlay. 


SWAZILAND. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is aware that under Article 
2 of the Convention of 1884 Her Majesty’s 
Government has the right to place a 
British Commissioner in Swaziland “to 
maintain’ order and prevent encroach- 
ments ” ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Her Majesty’s 
Government have been careful to ascer- 
tain precisely their legal position under 
the Convention in regard to intervention 
in Swaziland, and have been advised that 
it would not be competent for Her 
Majesty, without a breach of Article 12 
of the Convention, to take Swaziland 
under her protection in the recognised 
meaning of that expression; but Her 
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Majesty’s Government can, of course, 
exercise the powers of Article 2 of the 
Convention, which includes the appoint- 
ing of Commissioners to maintain order. 
It will be seen that the establishment of 
a protectorate involves the assumption of 
administrative control, which could not 
be exercised by Commissioners appoint2d 
under Article 2 of the Convention. 


RIGHTS OF WAY IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will announce what action they 
intend to take with a view to carry into 
effect the Resolution of the House of 
18th March relating to Rights of Way in 
Scotland ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The subject is 
one that will be again considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government with a view of 
seeing whether it is possible for them to 
make any proposals to the House. 


WEDNESDAY SITTINGS OF 
HOUSE. 

Sir W. PLOWDEN: I wish to draw 
your attention, Sir, to the circumstances 
that have attended the meetings of the 
House on the last three Wednesdays, and 
to the delay and waste of time that have 
occurred before a House could be made, 
especially yesterday. I wish to know 
whether, having regard to the waste of 
time involved, the seeming disrespect to 
the Chair, and the inconvenience suffered 
by hon. Members who were detained in 
the House until a quorum was made, it 
is not in your power, Sir, to take some 
special action with the object of doing 
away with, or at any rate diminishing, 
the evil ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I know that Members 
of the House have been put to great in- 
convenience on the three last Wednesdays. 
On two of the occasions referred to the 
House was not made technically until 
1 oclock. I have considered. myself 
whether I might leave the Chair at the 
Table until a House can be made, but I 
have thought it unfair that I should 
have the opportunity of going out of 
the House whilst Members are detained. 
Possibly if I had gone out, and allowed 
the Members who were present to go out 
too, they might not have been willing to 
return, so that there would have been addi- 
tional delay in making a House. Ona 

Mr. W. H. Smith 


THE 
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out until 4 o'clock. I believe that 
rule has arisen from the practice of 
allowing new Members to take their 
seats up to 4 o’clock. It is an old prac- 
tice of the House, but if the House likes 
to alter the practice it can do so by Re- 
solution. There are two alternative 
courses which I might take, subject to 
the approval of the House. I might 
not come into the House until I had been 
informed by the proper authority that 
there was a sufficient quorum in the 
Lobby, or, when a quorum is not formed 
by half-past 12 o’clock, I might leave the 
Chair for a quarter of an hour in the hope 
that a House might be made in that time. 
There is undoubtedly a certain amount 
of discredit attached to the spectacle of 
20 or 30 Members being retained com- 
pulsorily in the House for so long a time 
as they were retained yesterday, when a 
quorum was not made until after 1 
o'clock. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: May I ask 
whether, on Wednesdays, you, Sir, have 
not the authority to require the presence 
in the House itself of every Member who 
may be within the precincts—Members, 
for example, in attendance on Com- 
mittees. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Undoubtedly it 
was the ancient practice for the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms to go into Westminster 
Hall and require the attendance of any 
Members who might be: there. The 
hon. Member is probably aware that 
Committees do not often sit on Wednes- 
days. At the outside there might be 
20 Members in the Committee Rooms 
upstairs on a Wednesday, but these 
might certainly assist in making a 
quorum. 


THE EASTER RECESS. 


Mr. SEXTON: May 1 ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether any un- 
derstanding has been come to as to when 
the Easter Recess is to begin and end? 

*Mr. W.H.SMITH: I am notin a posi- 
tion to say precisely. The hon. Member 
must know that there is a certain amount 
of business which must be disposed of 
first. The Government propose to in- 
troduce the Irish Land Bill on Monday, 
and the Tithe Bill will have to be read 
a second time before the Government 
can decide on the date of the Easter 
Recess, 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Fourth Report brought up, and read ; 


to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Return ordered— 


‘‘ Arranged according to Counties, showing the 
number of accounts of Depositors in Post Office 
Savings Banks in the Unised Kingdom remain- 
ing open on the 3lst day of December, 1889, 
together with the amount, inclusive of interest, 
standing to the credit of those accounts” (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 177, 
of Session 1889).—(Mr. Whitley.) 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
George Granville Leveson Gower, 
Esquire, for Stoke-upon-Trent. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act to amend ‘The Indian Coun- 
cils Act, 1861.’” [Indian Councils Bill 
[Lords. | 


CROWN OFFICE BILL [LORDS}. 
(No. 173.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without amendment; read the third 
time, and passed, without amendment. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Bane So Bs 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES 
AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1889-90. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. £8,052 6s. 3d. Civil 
(Excesses). 

Mr. J.O’;CONNOR : As Supply is the 
second and not the first Order of the Day, 
I desire to know if I was not in order in 
endeavouring to draw the attention of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to certain 
irregularities on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and which I intended to bring 
before the Hous: while Mr. Speaker was 
in the Chair ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: That would not 
be regular now, in accordance with 
the Standing Order, although it was 
formerly the case. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
Is it not the fact that the Standing 
Order only requires Mr. Speaker to leave 
the Chair without question put when 
Supply is set down as the first Order ? 
This is the second Order. 

VOL. CCCXLII. [rarrp serts.] 


Service 
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Toe CHAIRMAN : As I have said, 
that was formerly the practice ; but the 
Standing Order was amended about three 
years ago, and that condition was left 
out. 


Vote agreed to. 


VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,725,103, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1891, viz. :— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I. 
£ 


Royal Palacesand Marlborough House 5,000 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens .. 12,000 
Public Buildings, Great Britain -- 30,000 
Admiralty, Extension of Buildings .. 4,000 
Miscellaneous — Buildings, Great 


Britain 8,000 
Art and Science. Buildings Great 
Britain 6,000 


Diplomatic and Consular "Buildings 7,000 


Revenue Department Buildings 56,000: 
Surveys of the United Kingdom 40,000 
Harbours, &c. under Board of Trade, 

and Lighthouses abroad . ite 3,000 
Peterhead Harbour oe pa 5,000: 
Caledonian Canal .. 1,000 
Rates on Government Property (Great 

Britain and Irelard) 83,900: 
Public Works and Buildings, Ireland 60,000 

Crass II. 
United Kingdom and — _ 

House of Lords, Offices ae é 6,000 
House of Commons, Offices. . 6,000 
Treasury and Subordinates Depart- 

ments .. 15,000 
Home Office and Subordinate Depart- 

ments .. o- 15,000 
Foreign Office .. ee +» 10,000 
Colonial Office 6,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 

Departments... 2,500 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 

partments 27,000 
Bankruptcy Department of the Board 

of ‘Trade ee 3 
Board of Agriculture ee -. 6,000 
Charity Commission ee +» 6,000 
Civil Service Commission .. 7,000 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. 10,000 
Friendly Societies, Registry ° 1,500 
Local Government Board .. -. 27,000 
Lunacy Commission 2,000 
Mercantile Marine Funds Grant i ia = 
Mint (including Coinage) .. -. 20,000 
National Debt Office a vm 2,500 
Public Works Loan Commission rv 1,500 
Record Office i ei -. 4,000 
Registrar General’s Office .. -- 8,000 


Stationery Office and Printing -» 70,000 
Woods, Forests, &c., Office of -- 6,000 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of 8,000 
Secret Service .. e os 6,000° 
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Scotland :— 
Secretary for Scotland Ws «. 2,000 : Crass V. 
Fishery Board .. in -- 4,000 | Diplomatic Services and Consular 
Lunacy Commission oe we 1,200 Services +e -- 100,000 
Registrar General's Office .. ae 1,000 | Slave Trade Services 8,500 
Board of Supervision es ee 1,500 | Colonial Services, including South 
Africa ee 28,000 
Ireland :— Cyprus, Grant in Aid “s -_- = 
Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary §,000 | Subsidies to —— Companies, 
er ee Donations and Sina arms ena .- -» 16,000 
Office .. ° 400 
Local Government Board . 15,000 Crass VI. 
Public Works Office 10,000 : ired Allow- 
aie... : 1,000 aig aaa and Retired Allow fs0 6h 
Registrar General's Office .. 3,000 | Merchant Seamea's Fund Pensions, 
Valuation and Boundary Survey 6,000 ea eg 1,000 
Friendly Societies Deficiency eR 
, : Crass III. Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
United Kingdom and England :— Allowa >ces, Mg er gag 500 
Law Charges v3 .» 12,000 | Pauper Lunatics, Irelan -» 70,000 
Scents Legal Expenses i 8,000 | Hospitals and Charities, Ireland. .. 4,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature and 
Land Registry . a .. 65,000 Crass VII. 
County Courts 20,000 | Temporary Commissions .. +» 9,000 
Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 3,000 | Miscellaneous Expenses’ .. e- 4,000 
Police, England and Wales ». 10,000 
Prisons, England and the Colonies .. 110,000 Total for Civil Services £3,055,103 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain .. .. 80,000 
Broadmoor Criminal Lasatic Asylum 6,000 REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
Scotland :— Customs .. os a «+ 100,000 
Lord Advocate, and Law —— and Inland Revenue .. ee -» 100,000 
Courts of Law .. «+ 10,000 | Post Office oe «+ 100,000 
Register House... ee «+ 6,000 | Post Office Packet Service .. 20.000 
Crofters’ Commission -. 1,500 | Post Office Telegraphs oe .. 350,000 
Prisons, Scotland .. ais -» 15,000 “Serres 
ee ae Total for Revenue Departments £670,000 
ge Charges and Criminal Prosecu- Grand Total £3,725,103 
ons . 15,000 _—_ 
Supreme Court of J udicature, and other 
Be Departments “a es 20,080 HOLYHEAD BREAKWATER. 
Commission .. ‘is -» 20,000) #74 95 KY: i 
County Court Officers, &c. .. 18,000 (#28) CAREATY, vt comics ‘ ape 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, &c. . 20,000 to br ing before the Committee the _eXx- 
Constabulary es . 300,000 | penditure in connection with the repair of 
mane, Ireland . 20,000 | the breakwater at Holyhead Harbour. 
+ oe nomene? ee Tana Rock . ae That breakwater has an elbow which 
5 
; points inwards towards the land instead 
Crass IV. of outwards. I believe that upwards of 
United Kingdom and England :— £2,000,000 have been spent in making a 
Public Education, England and Wales 800,000 harbour of refuge at Holyhead, and in 
Science and Art paar United erecting Holyhead Breakwater. <A rail- 
aa. . ps 6 way was laid down ostensibly to supply 
National Gallery .. : 3°00 stone for the edge of the breakwater, in 
National Portrait Gallery . 600 | order to prevent it from being washed 
Learned Societies, United Kingdom.. 7,000 | away by gales of wind. For upwards of two 
— and Colleges, Great ‘ years the constant repair of the break- 
London University | Ki ” mote water has been given up, the rails have 
icenain . been removed and soid, and the break- 
Public Ea a we water has been left to the mercy of the 
National Gall per hy dd oe wpe wind and waves. Two years ago a 
ee. n ; deputation waited upon the President of 
Public ii seaskus the Board of Trade, and told him that, 
Mitheaiel Echsels Genissledicnsés. 599 | Botwithstanding the manner in which the 
National Gallery .. és 300 | breakwater was suffering, no steps were 
Queen’s Colleges .. ve sis 500 | being taken to repair the damage which 
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was being done. Quite lately a large 
piece of the breakwater was swept away, 
and grievous damage has been done 
which might have been prevented if the 


usual repairs had been continued from | 


year toyear. Exactly at the point where 
the elbow of the breakwater is nearest 
the land are some rocks, called the 
Platters Rocks, and inside this point an 
area of something like 250 acres is 
not available for the harbour of 
refuge. The question of removing 
these rocks has been brought before the 
Government on various occasions, and 
has always met with a sympathetic 
reception. ‘The President of the Board 
of Trade received a deputation on the 
subject in 1888, when he said that he 
would be glad to see the rocks removed 
if any arrangement could be made to 
bring about the desirable result. As the 
breakwater had been constructed at 
great expense, and the rocks _ still 
remained in the middle of the harbour, 
the right hon. Gentleman said it only 
stood to reason that it would be a great 
public benefit if the whole of the harbour 
could be utilised. This is in no sense a 
Party question, but is one in which 
a friendly interest has been expressed by 
both sides of the House. Nothing but 
the difficulty of finding the money has 
prevented these Platters rocks from 
being removed. With a south-west 
wind vessels entering are placed in a 
difficult position, as they cannot beat up 
past these rocks into the inner harbour. 
They anchor in the outer harbour, where 
they are sheltered from the §.W.; but 
when, as was often the case, the wind 
veered to W.N.W. and N. then there was 
a tremendous sea running into the har- 
bour, and ships in the outer harbour were 
in circumstances of great danger. A few 
years ago there were as many as 20 ships 
stranded in Holyhead Harbour in the 
gale which had worked round to the 
northward, and there was a considerable 
loss of life. The existence of the rocks 
also renders it difficult for the ordinary 
traffic to pass and repass. Steamers 
navigating between Ireland and Holy- 
head are constantly in danger from the 
large ships which are anchored there. It 
is said that something like £200,000 
would be required to remove the Platters 
rocks; and, if ever they are to be re- 
moved, I think the present moment 
affords an excellent opportunity ; first, 
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because we are given to understand that 
there are large sums of money in the 
Treasury which nobody knows what to 
do with, and which might be readily 
devoted toa work of this kind. We are 
not likely soon to have such a surplus 
again ; and there is this further reason, 
that if the rocks are blown up, they will 
be available for the much needed repair 
of the breakwater. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade will be able to give some en- 
couragement to the people of the 
Island of Anglesey, whose harbour 
has for so many years suffered from 
the existence of the Platters Rocks. 
I hope the President of the Board of 
Trade will. see his way to give some 
encouragement to the great desire we 
have to see the rocks removed. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir Micnaen Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did not give me notice that 
he intended to bring this subject 
forward, and I was not present when he 
commenced his speech, but I understand 
he complained that there was some 
neglect with regard to the repair of the 
breakwater at Holyhead for some years, 
and that owing to that neglect the 
storm had had serious effect upon 
the break-water. I cannot express an 
opinion which carries with it any real 
authority on the subject; but I think 
the Votes of this House will show during 
the past few years that considerable 
sums of money have constantly been 
expended in the repair of the breakwater, 
and from my own knowledge Icansay that 
in the earlier part of last autumn, when 
I myself visited Holyhead, very consider- 
able sums were being expended partly 
on the breakwater and partly also on the 
jetty. A good deal of money has also 
been expended in recent times in 
stretching chains along the breakwater 
for the purpose of protecting it from the 
sea. I think the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man will admit that the storm of last 
year was a storm of exceptional severity. 
It did great damage to the breakwater, 
and it was followed by such a continuance 
of rough weather that it was not possible 
to repair the damage as rapidly as was 
desired. With regard to the Platters 
rocks, looking at the cost—amount- 
ing to no less than a quarter of a 
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million—which a competent engineer 
3 A 2 
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has reported to be the sum necessary to 
remove the rocks, I was for a long time 
of opinion that it was out of the question 
toremove them. I do not think the 
improvement in the harbour that would 
be effected by the removal of the rocks 
would be quite so great as the hon. Mem- 
ber supposes, because it is obvious that 
though their removal would enable ships 
to get into the inner part of the harbour, 
yet the area now occupied by the rocks 
could never be good holding ground as 
anchorage for ships. The estimate of a 
quarter of a million was made on the 
assumption that the rocks were to be 
removed to a depth of 25 feet. When I 
was at Holyhead I noticed that the ships 
using the harbour appeared to be of a 
very much smaller character than I had 
previously supposed, and, on inquiry, I 
found that this was not only the case at 
that time, but was generally so. Under 
these circumstances it occurred to me 
that much good might be done by 
removing the rocks, say to a depth of 12 
or 15 feet, and I directed the Admiral 
Superintendent at the port to take during 
the winter months records of the draughts 
of water of all vessels using the harbonr 
of refuge, so that after six months’ 
experience we might know what good 
would be done by the removal of the 
rocks to a depth of 12 or 15 feet. I 
shall soon have the Return I asked for, 
and I shall be very glad if the result of 
the information thus obtained enables me 
to make some proposition to the Treasury 
that will render the harbour more useful 
to the Merchant Navy than it is at present. 
*(4.36.) Caprain VERNEY: I would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Estimate to which he has 
referred was made some years ago, and 
that with the very improved machinery 
now in use it is believed the work could 
be done much more cheaply. The right 
hon. Gentleman knows that to remove 
the rocks toadepth of 20 feet, according 
to the original Estimate, would only cost 
£60,000, and it is believed it could now be 
done for less than that. I hope, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman will be able 
to-see his way to do something for us. 


LONDON PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. 


*(4.37.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) :, 


I desire to call attention to,the schemes 

which have lately been .published, and 

are now passing through their regular 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
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statutory course for the better applica- 
tion of the Parochial Charities of the 
City of London. After three years of 
controversy an Act was passed in 1883 
empowering the Charity Commissioners 
to inquire into the Parochial Charities of 
the City, and to prepare schemes for 
dealing with them in the future.’ The 
Commissioners were directed to. divide 
the property into that. which should ap- 
pear to have been intended for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, and that which was pro- 
perly applicable to general charitable 
purposes, and they were also to make 
some slightly different provisions with re- 
gard to the property in the inner parishes 
of the city, where the population was then 
comparatively large, though it has since 
very largely declined. I believe it is 
within the knowledge of the Committee 
that the Commissioners have now prac- 
tically concluded their work. They have 
issued their Reports and prepared a 
number of schemes—one of those schemes 
is now before the Education Department, 
and several others—I think at least 8 or 
10—have been published and are ready to 
go before the Education Department in 
due course. It has been found that the 
total income available for charity pur- 
poses and ecclesiastical purposes under 
the Act is no less than £118,000, a sum 
which is susceptible of further increase, 
as leases fall in and property rises in 
value. Of this amount, at least £80,000 
has been reported by the Commissioners 
to be applicable to general charity pur- 
poses, and about £37,000 to ecclesiastical 
purposes. There has been a little dis- 
satisfaction in some quarters with regard 
to the schemes and the machinery by 
which they have been formulated. It 
has been thought, that there was not 
sufficient knowledge among the inhabit- 
ants of London of. the procedure of the 
Commissioners, and that there ought to 
be some further opportunity afforded of 
bringing these matters before. the in- 
habitants of London, and enabling them 
to express an opinion on the application 
of this immense sum of money in which 
they are so deeplyvinterested. . I do not 
believe thatthe feeling of dissatis- 
faction which exists relates to the 
scheme as a whole; but there certainly 
are some matters with regard to which a 
little more information and discussion 
would be desirable. The Commis- 
sioners are clearly not to be blamed with 
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regard to several points I shall pre- 
sently mention, because they are un- 
doubtedly matters respecting which the 
Commissioners were bound by the letter 
of the Act of 1883. I may say, in passing, 
that the Act of 1883 like many hotly- 
contested measures, embodied a com- 
promis2, and did not in all respects 
embody in its final form the views of those 
who brought it forward. The points 
on which complaint has been made are 
these:—In the first placa the new 
governing body which is to have control 
of the central charity fund is to have 
upon it four representatives of the City 
Corporation. When the Act was passed 
the County Council did not exist, and it 
was considered thst the Corporation was 
the only body which practically repre- 
sented London, and which could be 
entrusted with the appointment of Mem- 
bers. I do not think, however, that 
the City ought in these days to 


have that large proportion of Members. 


In the next place, five parishes are to be 
treated on a somewhat different plan 
from the remaining City parishes. The 
funds belonging to those five parishes 
amount in the aggregat2 to about 
£25,000 a year, and are directed to be 
spent entirely within the parishes. It is 
worth considering whether the restric- 
tion thus provided for in 1883 can now 

2 upheld, and whether it might not be 
advisable that the surplus funds of those 
parishes should be made applicable for 
the benefit of the whole Metropolis. In 
the third place the Act of 1883 gave the 
Commissioners directions with regard to 
the application of the Ecclesiastical Fund 
which have involved much heavier ex- 
penditure than I believe was then con- 

emplated. The great bulk of the ecclesi- 
astical property is proposed by the Com- 
missioners to be left in the City of London 
for the carrying on of church services and 
the maintenance of churches. It is well 
known that the population of the City now 
is very greatly reduced and is constantly 
‘diminishing, that theservices in most of the 
City churches are performed to empty 
pews, and nothing could be of more benefit 
to the Church of England in London than 
to devote a considerable portion of the 
funds now applicable to City churches to 
church purposes in different parts of the 
Metropolis. I will ask the Government 
whether, under these circumstances, they 
do not consider that a case has been made 
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out for the reconsideration of the scheme 
on these three points. It has been sug- 
gested that there should be an’ amending 
Bill; no other method of’ dealing with 
the matter being possible. One does not 
like to ask the Governmerit’.to promise 
any further legislation beyond the some- 
what ambitious programme ‘which they 
laid down at the beginning of the 
Session, but if the Government would 
take the matter up they would find it 
easy to pass an amending’ Bill dealing 
with all or some of the matters to which 
I have referred. Such “a measure, if 
backed up by their influence, would 
probably pass with little or no opposition. 
If any points of s+rious ‘controversy 
arose upon it it could be sent’ to a Select 
Committee, where the questions in dis- 
pute could be adequately: considered. 
So much for the points on which the 
Commissioners are powerless because 
bound by the words of the Act. Now 
let me pass on to the schemes the Com- 
missioners have framed, which have 
given rise to discussion’ and complaint. 
The Commissioners originally allowed 
the County Council only two representa- 
tives on the new Governing Body, and left 
out the School Board altogether. I under- 
stand that it is now their intention to 
give the County Council four representa- 
tives and the School Board two, ‘and 
probably that may be an ,adequate 
representation for the two bodies. But 
there are other details in the constitution 
of the new Governing Body, such as the 
members given to the University of 
London, in which the scheme might with 
advantage be re-considered. Out of a 
total income of £80,000, which turns out 
to be applicable to charitable purposes, 
only about £3,500 will at present come 
under the direction of the new Governing 
Body, to be disposed of: at their discre- 
tion. Now, that seems to. be an extremely 
small sum out of these large funds with 
which to endow the new Governing 
Body, which is to be the Central Charity 
Authority for the whole Metropolis. If 
it is desired to induce men of mark, who 
enjoy the confidence of the''citizens, to 
serve on the new body, something more 
than the control of a small sum of 
£3,500 a year should be: given them. 
But even if it were doubled and £7,000 
or £8,000 a year were given. that would 
be a very small charitable fund to set 
apart to answer all the demands which 
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the changing conditions of our life and 
time may bring to light. We have 
come into the possesion of what may be 
called an extraordinary charitable wind- 
fall. Is it fitting to use up all this 
income of £80,000 a year for the pur- 
poses which happen to recommend them- 
selves to us at the moment, and not to leave 
any large sums to answer the needs of 
the future, and to expect that those who 
will come after us will find other 
friends to satisfy the various charitable 
purposes which have not arisen in our 
horizon, but which may seem to them 
of great utility? I therefore suggest 
whether the scheme might not be so 
far modified as to leave a somewhat 
larger sum at the disposal of the new 
Governing Body for the future. Then, 
with regard to polytechnics, I find it 
is proposed to devote large amounts to 
various institutions of the kind. Regent 
Street Polytechnic is to have £4,000 
a year, the People’s Palace at Mile 
End £3,500, the City Polytechnic 
£5,350, the Borough Road and Battersea 
Park Polytechnics £2,500 each, and the 
Chelsea Polytechnic £1,500. A poiy- 
technic, I may explain, is an institution 
primarily for promoting technical educa- 
tion, and secondly for providing a 
library and lecture rooms and certain 
kinds of recreation. The Regent Street 
Polytechnic is an excellent institution and 
does a great deal of good, and so also 
does the People’s Palace at Mile End. 
There is no one but feels that this has 
been a new departure of the utmost 
possible interest in our London life, and 
that it deserves all the support that the 
House can give it. But we are asked, in 
addition to the large grants made to the 
two existing institutions, to sanction 
grants of money far polytechnics in the 
City, in the Borough Road, at Battersea, 
and at Chelsea, and be it remembered 
that none of these institutions have yet 
been called into being. They will be 
experiments. I do not say that such 
experiments are not worth trying, but ex- 
periments they are, and we should 
be going upon sounder data if we had 
enjoyed longer experience of such institu- 
tions as the People’s Palace at Mile End. 
I would, therefore, suggest that some of 
the money should be reserved for a time, 
and should revert to other purposes if it 
is found that the polytechnic experiment 
does not succeed. It may be said that 
Ur. Bryce 
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considerable sums have been promised on 
the faith that these institutions will be 
established, and valuable pieces of land 
given on which to erect the buildings. 
No doubt public-spirited men, and quasi- 
public bodies such as the City Companies, 
have offered money, and in these cases it 
may be well to go on; but then we 
ought to take care in framing the schemes 
to provide for diverting the money 
should the polytechnics not be found to 
answer the expectations formed of them. 
It would be a great pity if these funds 
were to be tied up to this particular 
application. It may, perhaps, also be re- 
marked that technical education is not one 
of those purposes to which it is so impor- 
tant to devote charitable money as some 
others, for there is another source from 
which we may hope to find the means 
of promoting technical education—I mean 
the funds of the City Companies. It 
can hardly be doubted that the process 
which these companies has begun as 
volunteers will be followed up, and that, 
before many years are past, we shall see 
many of the City Companies’ funds 
devoted to technical education. I beg 
hon. Members to remember how impor- 
tant it is that we should take this 
opportunity of doing what we can to 
help the very poor. The difficulty 
is to prevent that which has been 
intended for the poor from falling into the 
hands of the better-off classes, Libraries, 
reading-rooms, lectures are chiefly ser- 
viceable to what are called the lower 
middle class, but there are many objects 
for which it is difficult to raise money by 
voluntary contributions which are very 
important to the poor—such as recreation 
grounds, public baths and washhouses, 
and convalescent homes. Institutions of 
that kind are more calculated to help 
the poor than institutions for technical 
and secondary education ; and whatever 
the application may be, I hope we shall 
remember that we have now an oppor- 
tunity without precedent in the past, and 
which may never oceur again, of apply- 
ing some of the funds to the brightening 
and sweetening of the lives of those 
who have the greatest claim upon 
our sympathy. And now it only 
remains for me to bring my remarks toa 
practical conclusion by making a sug- 
gestion to the Government as to the 
course they should follow. I have 
suggested that if it is thought that the 
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points on which the Commissioners are 
bound by the Act of 1883 deserve to he 
re-considered in 1890, the only way would 
be to pass an amending Act, so that the 
points dealt with by the Commissioners 
in their scheme are matters that may or 
may not come before us. Under the 
provisions of the Act,a scheme can only be 
brought before the House after a Peti- 
tion has been presented calling attention 
to it, and no one can tell whether or not 
sucha Petition will be presented. Any- 
one who has followed the discussions in 
the public Press and in the County 
Council is aware that there is a con- 
siderable amount of latent discontent 
with regard to the method in which 
schemes are passed. It is felt that they 
ought to receive more discussion and 
more publicity than are customary ; and 
it is therefore, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the Act does not provide for bring- 
ing all the schemes before the notice of 
the House. I therefore desire to suggest 
to the Government that they should 
present to the House, in the form of a 
Parliamentary Paper, any information in 
addition to that contained in the Report 
of the Charity Commissioners last year, 
and in addition to that which we may 
expect in the forthcoming Report, 
so as to help the House to arrive at 
a due comprehension of their data 
and the motives underlying their proposi- 
tions. Then, as to existing Polytechnics, 
information should be forthcoming in 
order to enable us to judge how far they 
are in a solvent condition, and how far 
the experiments which have been tried 
encourage the hope that the much larger 
experiment now proposed to be tried 
will be successful. Further, I would 
suggest to the Government whether it 
might not be desirable to appoint a 
Select Committee to consider these 
schemes and take evidence on the 
matter, to examine the Commissioners 
and other persons, and to give an oppor- 
tunity for any complaint which may 
exist being brought out and fairly dealt 
with by the Commissioners and by the 
Committee. The public would then 
recognise that a large step is taken only 
under due safeguards in the wisest way 
and with the best results. I have 
brought forward this subject in no spirit 
of hostility to the Commissioners. It 
is, I trust, generally felt that those 
gentlemen have discharged their duties 
with great assiduity, with great ability, 
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and with great regard to the public 
interest. This is only what we should 
have expected from such persons as Sir 
Henry Longley and Mr. Anstie, but it is 
a pleasure to one who remembers the 
opposition made to the entrusting these 
duties to them, to perceive how well 
they have justified the trust. The people 
of London owe no small debt of gratitude 
to them for the manner in which they 
have fulfilled their functions. 

*(5.5.) Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Batter- 
sea): The House is greatly indebted to 
my hon. Friend for the work he has 
done in connection with these matters in 
the past, but I am not quite certain that 
any representative of the poorer divisions 
of London would have made such a speech 
decrying Polytechnics. I wish to say 
a few words on behalf of Battersea, 
where it is proposed to establish a 
Polytechnic for the united parishes of 
Battersea, Wandsworth, and Clapham, 
containing a population of a quarter of a 
million, most of whom belong to the 
comparatively poor class. Now, Batter- 
sea has been promised an annual endow- 
ment of £2,500 for a Polytechnic if asum 
of £60,000 is collected. Great efforts have 
been made, and £48,000 has already been 
collected. Certain moneys have been 
paid on account of land in the Battersea 
Park Road, and no scheme of improve- 
ment has been brought before the people 
in this district which has evoked so much 
interest as the Polytechnic Institute. It 
will be situated close to the railway 
stations and tram _ terminals; and 
although we have at the present time in 
Battersea a Free Library, we hope to 
found, in connection with the Polytechnic, 
a library containing a valuable collection 
of books bearing upon technical matters. 
Then I attach also very great importance 
to the recreative side of these institutions. 
At Battersea there are very few places 
of public amusement ; there is no theatre, 
but there are one or two music halls, and 
I believe that if recreation is provided at 
the Institute, it will largely draw people 
from the public houses. I shall protest 
as long as I can against Battersea being 
deprived of a single shilling which has 
been promised to it. 

(5.9.) Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I 
certainly have not had the privilege of tak- 


ing part in any movement in which I have 





found a more genuine sympathy among 
all classes than that for establishing 
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Polytechnics in London. Remember that 
enormous difficulties have to be over- 
come. 
proposed for the South-West of London. 
In thaticase £50,000 is to be subscribed 
in order to get a grant from the 
Commission. Already £32,000 has 
been collected, and at the present 
éime a house-to-house canvass is being 
organised. in order to rais2 the 
balance. The leaders of the local Trades 
Unions in Chelsea have come forward 
with the greatest alacrity and zeal in 
order to help us. I hope that the House 
will stand by the proposal of the Com- 
missioners, who have drawn out a com- 
prehensive scheme for the whole of 


London, and although no doubt the | 


experiment is a very large one, we must 
remember that the institutions estab- 
lished in the East of London and in 
Regent Street have proved. successful. 
I trust that when the Polytechnics are 
started care will be taken to see that the 
Local Managing Body is a thoroughly 
representative one. An effort must 
also be made to connect with the Poly- 
technics men who have made up their 
minds to see such institutions successful. 
I hop2 the House will unite in enabling 
the scheme of the Commissioners to be 
carried to a successful issue. 

(5.12.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): My hon. Friend in 
bringing this matter forward spoke in no 
sense of hostility to Polytechnics ; on the 
contrary, his speech took a favourable 
view in that direction. I understood him 
to say that we were embarking on 
behalf of London in a scheme of great 
magnitude, involving many points of 
considerable doubt; and that, assuming 
that it. was desirable to e:tablish these 
Polytechnics, it was essential that in the 
scheme clauses should be specially in- 
serted directing that they shall be made 
available for the working classes of the 
Metropolis. What many of us are afraid 
ofis that they will drift into the use of per- 
sons forwhomthey are not mainlyintended. 
But the schemes of the Commissioners 
are not confined to Polytechnics. It is 
proposed to establish two Public Libraries 
in the City of London, but I think it is a 
matter of doubtful expediency whether 
so great an outlay should be undertaken 
for the benefit of so small a section of the 
people of London. I think that the 
money proposed to be devoted to that 

Mr. Whitmore 
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purpose should be left in the hands of 
| the Trustees of the City of London 
Parochial Charities, and be devoted for 
| the benefit generally of the people of 


| London. I was the Chairman of 
lthe Committee to which the Bill 
‘dealing with these matters was 


referred a few days ago, and I was under 
| the impression that the intention of the 
| Committee and of those who were 
interested in the Bill was that a large 
proportion of the money was to be left 
at the disposal of the Trustees. The 
schemes of the Commissioners, however, 
practically dispose of almost the whole 
of it; the sum left to be used at the 
| discretion of the Trustees is hardly worth 
considering, and I should be glad to see 
a large amount placed at their disposal. 
I am also not satisfied that it was not the 
intention of the Committee that a larger 
sum should be appropriated to recrea- 
tional purposes. There is nothing in 
which the public of the Metropolis are 
more interested than open spaces, and if 
money were expended in providing such 
spaces in the poorest parts of London the 
people would unquestionably derive 
great advantage from the outlay. There- 
fore, I'am sorry a larger proportion of 
the money is not to be devoted to that 
purpose. Surely, whatever may be the 
value of the scheme as a whole, it 
may be revised in the direction | have 
suggested. We might get rid of the part 
referring to the establishment of Public 
Libraries in the City, and thus place a 
larger amount at the discretion of the 
Trustees, who would be able then to 
devote an increased sum for the pur- 
poses of recreation. We do not feel any 
hostility to the scheme of Polytechnics ; 
all we desire is that the use of those 
institutions shall be secured to the 
working classes of the Metropolis. I 
hope the Vice President of the Council 
will adopt the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen, and 
agree to lay before the public more 
detailed information which is probably 
in the possession of the Charity Com- 
missioners as to existing schemes. I 
also hope that he will agree to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
consider and take evidence upon the 
whole scheme. 

*(5.19.) Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shore- 
ditch, Haggerston): Within the last 
year or two it has been my 
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privilege more than once to accompany 
deputations which have waited upon the 
Charity Commissioners, and I desire to 
express my sense of the uniform courtesy 
and patience which the Commissioners 
have displayed on those occasions. I be- 
lieve that those gentlemen discharge 
their duties with what they conceive to 
be a due regard to the interests of the 
people and in a high-minded and con- 
scientious manner. But, at the same 
time, I agree with the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen that more consideration ought 
to have been shown in these schemes for 
the physical recreation of the people ; and, 
if it had been possible, to have referred 
the matter toa Hybrid Committee con- 
sisting of some of the Charity Com- 
missioners, some practical Members of 
the House of Commons, and certain mem- 
bers of the County Council, a scheme 
could, I believe, have been drawn up that 
would have met withthe almost universal 
_approval of the people of London. I think 
the Commissioners should have devoted 
more of the money at their disposal to 
the provision of playgrounds and gymna 
siums in the poorer parts of London. 
Funds might also have been appropriated 
for providing free baths and washhouses, 
which would be a great boon to enormous 
and poor districts like Haggerston and 
Hoxton, where there is not a single 
public bath or washhouse. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will give serious 
consideration to the valuable proposals 
of the hon. Member for Aberdeen. I 
think it is not too late now to vary the 
schemes ; and I am sure, from what I have 
seen of the generél desire of the Charity 
Commissioners to do that which is most 
beneficial for the people of London, they 
willonly be too glad to have associated with 
them a few practical men from this House 
to assist in the revision of the scheme. 
Although the appointment of a Hybrid 
Committe would be without precedent, 
I feel confident that if the experiment 
were tried the results would be perfectly 
“satisfactory to the majority of the people. 
*(5.25.) Tar VICK PRESIDENT or 
THE COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): I am quite certain that 
no member of the Committee will be 
disposed to quarrel either with the man- 
ner or matter of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, and although I may not be 
able to accede to the requests of the hon. 
Member, I do hope to be able to satisfy 
him upon the important point that those 
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upon whom is cast the duty of preparing 
these schemes feel very deeply the 
responsibility under which they labour 
and desire to take advantage of every 
suggestion that could enable them 
arrive at a satisfactory and a useful 
result. The hon. Member naturally 
takes a paternal interest in the result of 
the legislation in which he took so promi- 
nent a part, for he was the author of the 
Act of 1883, and it is perfectly natural 
that he should be anxious with regard to 
the success of it. He, therefore, has 
every excuse for alluding to the question. 
As tothe hon. Member’s first suggestion, 
Ishall be glad tu take every opportunity 
of making the details of these schemes 
known tothe public and of publishing all 
information I possess in connection with 
them. But may I also venture to throw 
out this consideration : that the very fact 
of this discussion having taken place in 
this House will be of much service 
in making the circumstances connected 
with these schemes known to the public ? 
I must, however, remind the hon. Mem- 
er that these schemes are drawn up 
upon lines that render the whole proposal 
dependent upon voluntary contribution, 
and that, if thecarryingout of the schemes 
is to be materially delayed, the voluntary 
contributions may drop off and the 
whole of the schemes might fall through. 
When hon. Members realise that danger 
I think they will agree that we ought 
not willingly to allow any element of 
delay to enter into the application of the 
money to thes? purposes. Now, Sir, the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen further dis- 
cussed the merits and demerits of the 
Polytechnics which this scheme proposes 
to set up. It is true he did not condemn 
the proposal ; but he urged that some of 
the money might be applied to other 
purposes, and he threw out some hint of 
the danger of non-success. I[ admit 
that there is something in his suggestion 
that where such an enormous amount of 
money is involved, it would be a great 
pity if, by this central scheme of Poly- 
technics, the efficiency of the whole 
scheme were endangered. It must be 
admitted that in framing this scheme 
the Commissioners had before them a 
very good type of institution by which 
they might be guided.. I refer to the 
Polytechnic in Regent-street. I have 
before me the most accurate information 
as to the financial position of that insti- 
tution. I hope that information will 
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be placed on an early day in possession of 
the House. With regard to the criticism 
that it would be a pity to expend the 
money at once on different institutions, 
let me point out that it is from the 
very nature of things impossible that all 
these schemes are come into operation 
at once. Tbe hon. Member has thrown 
out one or two suggestions, and he has 
suggested that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should endeavour to pass an amend- 
ing Act. When I look at the state of 
business in the House, and consider the 
amount of legislation which we have to 
pass between this and the Prorogation, I 
do not think the most sanguine amongst 
us is prepared to give a promise that we 
will introduce an amending Act. Then 
the hon. Gentleman has suggested that we 
should refer the scheme to a Select Com- 
mittee. We have had seven years of 
the Act, during which period the Com- 
missioners have deliberated upon the 
schemes, and now, after seven years’ 
work, it is propesed to refer the schemes 
to a Select Committee. If we agree to 
that, I submit we should be opposing 
not only the previous Select Committee, 
but tearing into fragments the Act deal- 
ing with these schemes. I assure the 
hon. Member that we are fally aware of 
the importance of the matter. We will 
take careful note of all the suggestions 
laid before us, and will do whatever 
we feel most conducive to the great 
educational advantage and general bene- 
fit of the Metropolis. 

*(5.37.) Sir LYON PLAYFAIR 
(Leeds, S.): My right hon. Friend has 
exhaustively treated the subject, but 
one point—and a very important one—he 
has omitted, and that is the appre- 
hension which has been entertained 
that these schemes may drift away 
from the working classes and go to 
classes for which they are not in- 
tended. This danger has been com- 
pletely avoided, for instance, in Regent 
Street. If any hon. Member will go and 
examine the Regent Street institution, 
of which I have the honour to be one 
of the Executive Body, he will find the 
working classes using that institution in 
the most remarkable way. There he 
will find brickmakers, tailors, watch- 
makers, masons, and others trying to get 
a better and more general knowledge of 
their industry, which is cut up into so 
many divisions that a man actually en- 
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gaged as a workman in it may really know 


nothing of it as a whole. It is quite 
delightful to see how many working 
men increase their intelligence in this 
way. Unintelligent. working men will 
never use these institutions, but intelli- 
gent working men go there and benefit 
by developing that intelligence which 
they are able to apply for the future 
improvement of their industries. [ 
quite agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that great care must be taken 
in watching these institutions and 
seeing they are fitted for the localities, 
but the localities take care of that 
for themselves. It is found in the case 
of all these institutions that the work- 
ing men of the localities insist upon 
having classes for the industries chiefly 
carried on in the districts. The diffi- 
culty is to provide for all the demands 
made. There is another point of great 
importance, and that is, that there should 
bea department forrecreation and physical 
training. If you go to any of these insti- 
tutions and see the excellent gymnasiums 
and methods that are provided for the 
physical benefit and recreation of the 
members, you will come to the conclusion 
that the matter is most important. I 
hope these institutions will not become 
merely educational institutions, but that 
men who desire physical improvement 
will be able to go there for that purpose, 
and that when they come in contact with 
the intelligent working men who are em- 
ploying themselves in technical training, 
they will be tempted to take advantage 
of the more educational parts of the 
institution. In conélusion, I heartily 
join with other members in expressing 
my admiration for the manner in 
which the Charity Commissioners have 
given their attention to the schemes and 
laboriously endeavoured to fit each Poly- 
technic to the district in which it is 
placed. 

*(5.43.) Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, 
Limehouse): I rise to re-assure the 
minds of right hon. and hon. Members 
opposite with reference to the question of 
physical recreative education and athletic 
exercises. I have to do with another 
institution of equal importance, perhaps, 
to the Polytechnics, namely, the People’s 
Palace, and I can bear witness to the 
excellent results being achieved there. 
The hon. Member for South Leeds need 
not fear that the bodily welfare of young 
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men and women is being neglected by 
these institutions. Had the hon. Gentle- 
man been able to be at the People’s 
Palace on Monday last he would have 
seen from 100 to 200 young women 
engaging in calisthenics. The Charity 
Commissioners have given us, up to the 
present, £3,500 per annum—I hope it 
may become more—and the money has 
been well spent in improving mind 
and body. We have a very large 
swimming bath, the gift of Lord 
Rosebery, and we are looking to volun- 
tary subscriptions for the completion 
of the work going on there. It seems to 
me that a Committee on this subject 
would be entirely unnecessary. All 
these institutions are managed by Boards 
of Trustees who are composed of capable 
business men, men who generally know 
the locality and who are devoting them- 
selves to the interests of the working 
classes. I cordially join hon. Gentlemen 
in congratulating the Charity Commis- 
sioners upon the way in which they 
have spent the money placed in their 
hands, and I am able to state that our 
Technical Schools are doing good work in 
the instruction of that class for which 
they are intended, and to which class 
alone they have been, and are confined. 

*(5.46.) Stir B. SAMUELSON (Ox- 
fordshire, Banbury) : I cannot altogether 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Leeds (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) in the unqualified praise which he 
has given to these Polytechnics as tech- 
nical institutions. The Regent Street 
Polytechnic, no doubt, has been a success- 
ful one; but it has been so entirely 
through the energy of its founder, Mr. 
Quintin Hogg. The People’s Palace, on 
the other hand, I consider to be entirely 
on its trial so far as regards its educa- 
tional aspects ; and I must confess that 
the work which is going on in the tech- 
nical and purely educational classes does 
not seem to me to be such as will, in the 
long run, command the confidence of the 
working people. Because one of these 
institutions has been successful for a 
great many years and the other is still 
on its trial, the Charity Commissioners 
have rushed into the sanction of a 
multiplication of them, which may with 
great advantage, in my opinion, be 
deferred. The great fact on which my 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council relied as to why we should 
be in a hurry about the promotion of 
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these institutions, appears to me to be 
one which should cause us to be addi- 
tionally cautious. He tells us that sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £500,000 
depend upon the contributions from the 
Charity Commissioners ; but, if it should 
turn out that a mistake has been made, 
it would not end here, and bearing in 
mind what has happened to Mechanics’ 
Institutes in many places, I think that, 
even at the risk of sacrificing some of the 
subscriptions which have been promised, 
it is desirable not to hasten the matter, 
lest a failure here should discourage the 
public from similar liberality throughout. 
the country. We ought to take time— 
by examination before a Select Com- 
mittee, or by starting only one or two 
Polytechnics at first—before we enter 
upon an enormous expenditure of money, 
whether charity money or the money of 
private subscribers. 

*(5.50.) Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): I think it would be difficult for a 
London Member to give a vote which 
might be construed as a condemnation 
of the action of the Commissioners. The 
hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) 
based his indictment upon the want of 
discussion of the schemes in the different 
localities where they are set up. I can 
hardly agree in that opinion. We took 
the matter up in all the parishes. There 
was a great deal of local consideration 
and discussion, and the opinion of the 
different districts was fully canvassed. It. 
was not until we had arrived at a prac- 
tically unanimous opinion that we went 
in deputation to the Charity Commis- 
sioners. The principle of the action of 
the Charity Commissioners has been that 
they will give £1 for every £1 subscribed 
by the public. On that condition money 
has been given by the public and sites 
promised, and I submit it would 
not be right at this time of day to 
suggest that the equivalent contri- 
bution should not be made out of the 
funds of the City Parochial Charities. 
It would almcst be a breach of faith. 
It has been said we have not had a suffi- 
cient trial of these institutions. Refer- 
ence has been made to two only ; but im 
St. Pancras, to my own knowledge, there 
is an institution which both in respect to 
industrial education and physical training 
has already achieved excellent results on 
asmall scale. This scheme was very fully 
considered by the London County Coun- 
cil. Itistrue they presented a Report 
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by a small majority against its adoption, 
but I think they were influenced mainly 
by a side issue. They objected to the 
constitution of the new Governing Body- 
That, I understand, the Charity Commis- 
sioners are prepared to re-consider. 
right hon. Gentleman says that the Com- 
missioners wish to give the fullest 
weight to all suggestions. I would 
particularly commend to him those made 
in respect, not of polytechnics, but of 
City parishes ; those where, I am bound 
to say, a good deal of fault may be found 
with the large provision made for a very 
small resident population. As to physi- 
cal training we thought something 
might have been done with a view of 
providing open spaces, especially in the 
east and south of London ; but I think 
the population of London generally are 
well satisfied with the scheme. The 
scheme should be looked at as a whole, 
and, believing, as I do, that it is a 
symmetrical and thorough one, London 
Members are bound to give it their 
support. 

*(5.55.) Mr. J. W. LOWTHER 
(Cumberland, Penrith) : With regard to 
what precautions are taken in the 
schemes for preventing the character of 
the polytechnics being altered and used 
for classes for whom they are not in- 
tended, I should like to draw the 
attention of the right hon. Member for 
Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair) to the 
43rd clause of the Central Scheme. 
The effect of that clause is that if 
at any time it should appear to the 
Commissioners that the character of the 
polytechnics is altering, and that the 
classes who are attending the institutions 
are not of the poorer classes, shch as the 
Act contemplated, and such as the House 
desires to benefit, they shall call the 
attention of the central Governing Body 
to the matter. And if it appears on 
inquiry that due regard is not had to the 
interest of the poorer classes the annual 
payments in support of the polytechnics 
are to be withheld. In the same way 
another safeguard is obtained by per- 
mitting the Central Body to take initia 
tive action and to call the attention of 
the Charity Commissioners to the fact 
that the character of the polytechnics is 
altering. In that case inquiry would be 
made, and if it appeared that due regard 
was not had to the interests of the pvorer 
classes the annual subvention could be 
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withheld. That, I think, forms a suffi. 
cient guarantee against the character of 
these institutions being altered. The 
hon. Member for Banbury (Sir B. 
Samuelson) said that the Charity Com. 
missioners have been rushing into a 
sanction of polytechnics. I do not think 
that there has been any rushing at all on 
the part of the Commissioners. The fact is 
rather the other way. We have found so 
many applications from different parts of 
London, all pointing in the direction of 
polytechnics, that the Commissioners have 
really been rather forced into the adop- 
tion of this particular scheme for carry- 
ing outthe Act. Let me also point out to: 
the hon. Gentleman that there are six 
objects laid down "in the Act which are 
to be held in view in the making of the 
schemes. The scheme of polytechnics 
meets directly four of these objects, and 
indirectly it meets one. The only alterna- 
tive scheme that has ever been suggested 
is a scheme for open spaces in London, 
and that only meets one of the objects. 
(6.0.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): 1 would not have risen but 
for the remarks of the hon. Baronet, 
who seemed rather to discredit the 
advances that technical education has 
made in the Metropolis, and to consider 
that what has been done at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic and at the People’s 
Palace represents all that has been done 
in London. I know that, among other 
very successful technical schools now 
now being conducted in London, there is 
the Finsbury School of the City Guilds 
Institution in the parish of St. Luke’s, 
and from the Principal I learn that the 
classes are well attended, indicating the 
desire which I know generally exists 
among the rising generation to seize the 
opportunity for obtaining technical in- 
struction. Ido not think there is any 
fear whatever that, if facilities are 
afforded, technical education will fall 
through. I think the people are most 
willing to avail themselves of every 
opportunity offered in this direction. 
With regard to the schemes, I have to 
endorse the remark of my Colleagues 
that whether they are perfect or not they 
have been well ventilated. Many of us 
have had to act on Joint Commitees in 
our districts, have addressed public 
meetings in the largest halls available, 
and the whole thing has been brought 
prominently before the public. It 1s 
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just the popularity of the movement 
that has led to the offer of such large 
sums of money for the purposes of tech- 
nical education, and. especially was this 
the cas2 in reference to that magni 
ficent site promised by the Marquess of 
Northampton. I am. second to none in 
appreciating the importance of technical 
education, but it would be a great mistake 
to allow that desire to lead us astray from 
the requirements of other institutions. I 
am convinced from experience that many 
lads who eventually get into the tech- 
nical schools are at first decoyed by the re- 
creative element attached, and I say even 
if you do not decoy them so far as the 
‘technical school, ‘the recreative element 
is good in itself. I will not enter into 
the question how far the use of a swim- 
ming bath will conduce to making a lad a 
good citizen. If he will allow me, I 
should like to correct the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
in his remarks upon the City of London 
Library. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he did not think two libraries were 
wanted for such a small portion of the 
City of London—that is the Cripplegate 
scheme. I am glad to say the Com- 
missioners have seen that something 
better can be done, and they have 
made one of the libraries available 
for a population of 55,000 outside 
the City much in want of a free library, 
and in a very poor district indeed. 
In regard to open spaces, I suppose 
we are all at one in the desire to 
have more of them in London, and I 
do not think we need doubt ,that some- 
thing will be done in this direction before 
long. Other monies will be available, 
though we spend this on technical educa- 
tion—other monies which belong to the 
City of London, and will have to be 
looked after, and that speedily. 


(6.5.) Mr. GILLIAT (Clapham): We 
are all indebted to the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen for his remarks, with many 
of which I heartily agree. . I only, 
however, wish to say that the present is 
a very inopportune time for withdrawing 
our support to polytechnic institutions. 
Charitable funds are provided in’ pro- 
portion to the publicity and popularity 
of the movement, and if trade is sensitive 
I am sure that charitable contributions 
are more sensitive still.. The subject 
has been, I think, most carefully ventila- 
ted in the House to-night, I hope, with 
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very great profit. I entirely agree that 
most careful consideration should be 
given to polytechnic schemes; they 
should be modelled on the Regent Street 
form. Iam most anxious that we should 
not do anything to divert those charitable 
funds now de oted to this object. 


*(6.7.) Mr. BRYCE: There are but a 
few remarks I desire to make in reply 
to what has been said in this discussion. 
In the first place the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not reply to the most serious 
objection to the present scheme, 
namely, the comparatively small sum of 
money allowed to the new Governing 
Body. Even assuming that they would 
have £3,500 or £4,000, and assuming 
that that sum is doubled, giving, at the 
very outside, £8,000, that is a 
very small sum out of the immense 
fund of £118,000 to be left tothe future 
new Governing Body for London. 
Several speakers have remarked upon 
the delay that might be caused by the 
appointment of a Committee, but nothing 
could be further from my mind than 
to advocate any step on the part of the 
Government which might keep the 
schemes floating for more than a few 
months at the outside. My suggestion 
is that a Committee might investi- 
gate the few points on which com- 
plaint is made in the course of four or 
five sittings. The reason why the Bill 
took so long in passing in the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883 was that it was 
persistently blocked by hon. Members 
on the other side, and especially by the 
representatives of the City of London. 
But for their hostility, we might have 
carried it in one sitting through 
Second Reading, and in five or six 
sittings through the Committee. I 
believe that all the points I have. now 
adverted to might be disposed of in, say, 
four sittings by a Committee upstairs. 
If the right hon. Gentleman does not 
see his way to adopt this course, I do 
not desire to press it. I am not dissatis- 
fied with the discussion we have had. 





(6.10.) Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) : 
In .a discussion which arises on a 
Vote. of this kind reference is un- 
avoidable to. the action of a large mili- 
tary force in Ireland which appears. in 
these Civil Estimates. under the 
head of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to discuss that item I may 
remind him that there are Members who 
desire to refer to previous items. 


THE COINAGE. 
*(6.10.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 


verhampton, E.): Before we reach the 
Trish Votes I want to say a word or 
two upon item 18, relating to the 
Mint. I would ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer two questions: first as to 
the state of the gol coinage. As the 
Committee is aware the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has caJled in the pre-Victorian 
gold coinage, and I wish to ask him if he 
is satisfied with the steps he has taken 
under the Act of last Session, whether 
be himself believes we have practically 
got in the pre-Victorian gold coiris? 
Assuming that is the case, and I hope it 
is, what does he propose to do with 
reference to the Victorian gold coinage ? 
I think Iam within the mark when I 
say that three-fifths of that coinage in 
circulation is light. This is a question 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
promised every year to deal with, 
and as he is now in possession of ample 
funds—I do not ask him to make any 
reference to his forthcoming financial 
policy—I ask him, does he propose to 
deal with the light Victorian coins? 
Another point upon which I wish to ask 
him a question has reference to the 
silver coinage. I do not think the 
Chancellor of tie. Exchequer is aware of 
the general inconvenience caused by the 
confusion created by the Jubilee coinage 
not having the value of the coin marked 
on the reverse. I consider the new 
double-florin piece or dollar a very 
valuable coin, and I am glad to see it put 
into circulation, but at the present time it 
is undistinguishable from the five shilling 
piece. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, the other night, I understand, that 
the coins were distinguishable by the four 
shields on the reverse of the double-florin 
and “St. George and Dragon” on the 
crown piece, but I do not think that 
practical every-day people will remember 
this distinction. I do not see why we 
departed from the practice of putting the 
value upon the coin. The florin bears in 
a circle outside the shields the words, 
“one florin—one tenth of a pound.” We 
ought not to regard a coin as a medal. 
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The first consideration for a coin 
is its convenience, not its medallic 
beauty. I can quite understand that 
the authorities at the Mint have a pre- 
ference for a beautiful coin—whether 
they succeed or not I will not say. I 
will not discuss the artistic beauty of the 
Jubilee coinage. A florin, shilling, six- 
pence, or threepenny piece, with its value 
marked upon it, is of far more use as a 
coin than a merely artistic medal. Ican 
quite understand that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer relies on the opinion of 
the Mint Authorities, who may be un- 
willing to interfere with what they 
consider a fine work of art, but among 


the general public there is a good deal of * 


dissatisfaction because of the incon- 
venience of not having the silver coins 
marked with their value, and I refer 
particularly to the double florin, which 
should have on its face the words, 
“ one dollar—one fifth of a pound,” just 
as the florin is marked “one tenth.” 
Further, I would call the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the great scarcity 
of shilling pieces in circulation in the 
manufacturing districts; there is an 
ample supply of the larger silver pieces, 
but not enough shillings; perhaps he 
will use means to have this inconvenience 
removed by increasing the coinage or 
issue of shillings ? 

(6.15.) Tae CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. J. G. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) : With regard 
to the last point mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman—namely, the dearth of 
the shilling piece in the manufacturing 
districts—I can only state that the supply 
of shillings, according to the Bank of 
England, is ample, but the great difficulty 
is in providing that the coin shall reach 
those who most want it. The Govern- 
ment have very little power in circulating 
the silver coinage, and I shall have some- 
thing to say in the Budget on the manner 
in which we have been able to supply 
the demand of the public for more silver 
coins. But while we have done our best 
to supply silver coins there have been 
complaint from some quarters that we 
have supplied too much. Bankers do 
not like silver coins, and this is an 
illustration of the difficulty of inducing 
sufficient circulation of silver to meet 
the popular demand in all parts of the 
country at the same time. It would be 
a great mistake to flood the country with 
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silver; yet Iam the last person to wish 
to see a dearth of it, and the right hon. 
Gentleman may rest assured that I will 
do what I can to increase the number of 
shilling coins if necessary, or to facilitate 
the circulation. With regard to the pre- 
Victorian coinage, I am not entirely satis- 
fied with the pace at which it has flowed 
into the Bank of England. As soon as 
it appeared to be.known that a 

full-weight sovereign could be obtained 
for a light sovereign there was no longer 
any desire to part with the light coin, 
and it became necessary to put pressure 
on the bankers to assist the Govern- 
ment in getting in the pre-Victorian 
coins. In some cases I regret to say 
that bankers have re-issued light coin 
rather than incur the slight expense 
of sending it to London for exchange. 
Since notice was given that after a 
given day light coins would no longer be 
exchanged for full-weight ones, they 
have been flowing in with greater 
rapidity, but the amount is still far short 
of the amount estimated by the Mint to 
be in circulation. With regard to the 
future, I will make afuther statement in 


‘the Budget, but I may say that I certainly 


intend to go forward, if the Honse en- 
courages the Government to do so, with 
the rehabilitation of the Victorian gold 
coinage. But the public, who are mainly 
interested in the work, must assist the 
Government. Private bankers and 
others who have great influence in the 
matter should also assist, and if the 
Government are so encouraged, we will 
take steps to rehabilitate the gold coinage 
and make it the credit to the country that 
it ought to be. I observe from the 


‘applause on both sides of the House that 


greeted the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman that there is a general desire 
that convenience rather than art should 
be consulted in the design of the coinage. 
Numismatists allege that it is barbarous 
to put the amount of the value on acoin ; 
but, whether this is so or not, there 
appears to be a growing desire that 
something should be done in _ this 
respect, and I will consult with the 
proper authorities on the point. I think, 
however, that, as a rule, when a 
particular coin becomes thoroughly 
known people recognise it at once by its 
general appearance ; for instance, there is 
a great difference in general appearance 
between the double florin and the five- 
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shilling piece, as there is also between 
the florin and the half-crown, and few 
mistakes should be made in those coins. 
At the same time I am quite ready to 
consult public opinion on the matter ; and 
I will do what I can to meet the 
wishes of the House and the country. 

(6.20.) Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): With regard to what the 
right ‘hon. Gentleman has said as to 
light coinage, I am sure the Govern 
ment will have the support of the House 
in any well-considered measure for put- 
ting the coinage of the country upon a 
proper footing, a position it does not cer 
tainly occupy now. I was much surprised 
to hear what the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said of the conduct of bankers in 
not sending in the light coin. There is 
certainly a heavy responsibility resting 
on bankers in the matter, for they know 
perfectly well that the issue of light coin 
is contrary to law, and the fact that they 
should go on issuing it when they know 
they can exchange it for sterling coin of 
proper weight will not meet with the 
approbation of any one who is interested 
in the currency of the country. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman must not think it has been 
the general practice with bankers. It 
would be unfair if I said anything to 
convey that impression. What I said 
was that there had been instances of the 
re-issue of light coinage, but I do not 
desire that any exaggerated statement 
should go forth. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I was not con- 
tradicting the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, for I believe there is too much 
foundation for it. It is quite enough 
that there should have been instances of 
such conduct; it is a course which no 
banker ought to follow, for it is an evil 
example to the community, and throws 
the light coinage on the public in an 
unjust and improper way. I hope that 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has said on the point will serve as a 
warning, for it is a serious thing when 
persons who are placed in the fiduciary re- 
lation to the public which bankers occupy 
do not carry out the responsibilities placed 
on them. As to the question of art in 
regard to the coinage, and defacing it by 
any addition, I think that since the 
recent Jubilee coins were issued the 
artists might be left out of consideration 
altogether. It would be a considerable 
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advantage to deface the work of the 
artists on those coins, for it is not possible 
to produce anything more hideousthan the 
recent coinage, or tomakeit uglier by add- 
ing anything to it. Atallevents, am very 
glad that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
means to do something in the matter of 
the light coinage, and I hope that what- 
ever is done will be done speedily and 
effectively. 

(6.25.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
N.): Just a few words in regard to the 
4s. pieces. I put a question the other 
day on the point, and the right hon. 
Gentleman will hardly be surprised if I 
takethe opportunity toillustratethe incon- 
venience that arises from similarity in the 
currency. I have in my hand a letter 
from the chief cashier of a London Rai'- 
way Company, and he says that frequent 
errors arise between the 4s. and 5s. 
pieces, and if these mistakes occur with 
experts in the handling of coins, how 
much more frequent they must be among 
those persons who have but an occasional 
acquaintance with the double fiorin. 
‘There is an instance brought under my 
notice in which a conductor of a London 
omnibus handed a passenger 4s. 11d. 
change for a double florin. I have 
another letter from a secretary to a club, 
and he says that members finding that 
the 4s. piece is not liked in ordinary circu- 
lation bring the coins to the club and so 
get rid of them, making the club a sort of 
shoot for coin they cannot readily get rid 
of elsewhere. I hope the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will seriously consider 
the desirability of withdrawing either 
the 4s. or 5s. piec ', or both. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 

*(6.28.) Mr. CREMER: I want to 
bring under the notice of the First Com- 
missioner of Works the circumstances 
under which Members of this House are 
excluded from the Buckingham Chamber 
and the Painted Chamber in the adjoining 
building. Until the last eight or ten 
months a Member was privileged to 
introduce a friend to view the paintings 
in the Buckingham Chamber simply by 
applying to the policeman on duty, but 
now we are rigidly excluded unless we 
have the sanction of Black Rod. Why 
should Members of this Housz be ex- 
cluded from taking their friends into the 
Buckingham Chamber to see the two mag- 
nificent pictures it contains, and why 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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should the room be locked against Mem- 
bers of this House? I can only say that 
if this practice be continued, when the 
Vote for the House of Lords is under 
consideration, I shall not only repeat my 
protest but will move a reduction of the 
Vote, and I shall persevere in that course 
until Members of this House are allowed 
every facility for entering that chamber. 
I do not grudge the amount of public 
money that has been expended on the 
production of these magnificent works of 
art; but I do strongly protest against 
Members of this House and their friends 
being prevented from viewing them by 
the intolerable restrictions that have 
been framed by somebody, and which 
ought not to be allowed to exist for 24 
hours. . Then, again, there is a chamber 
ealled the “ Painted Chamber” in the 
House of Lords, and there is still more 
difficulty in getting there thanin the other 
case. lam, however, not quite sure that I 
accurately stated the difficulties in rela- 
tion to the Buckingham Chamber. There 
are some new rules, which, I am told, 
have only come into existence during the 
last few months, so that no Member 
of this House can visit either Cham- 
ber unless he is escorted by a 
Peer. But Peers are not always in 
attendance, and it is not every Mem- 
ber of this House who hus: the privi- 
lege of being acquainted with one. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Commissioner of Works will do 


his best to inquire into this matter, witha — 


view, if possible, of enabling the Mem- 
bers of this House to visit. the other 
House with their friends on convenient 
occasions. I also wish also to call attention 


to the fact that the Crypt is kept care- 


fully locked against Members of this 
House, who bring friends here, or whose 
friends call to see them before 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, and who would 
be glad to show them that portion of the 
building if they could do so. If you 
inquire in the Cloak Room they tell you 
that Mr. Coe has not arrived, and -that 
until then you cannot get the keys to visit 
the Crypt. It certainly seems. mons- 
trous that Members of this House cannot 
visit the Crypt because the chief official 
has not arrived on the scene. *I do not 
know why the keys should: not be left 
with the attendants, in whom some con- 
fidence must be reposed, or they would 


‘not be retained in their positions. These 
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are three grievances which I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will give us an 
assurance he will do his best to put an 
end to as sp2edily as possible. I should 
like also to ask the right hon. Gentleman | 
what steps the Government propose to 
take to carry out the semi-promise made 
last year in regard to the employés in 
this building and the Government Offices. 
The right hon. Gentleman gave a_ half 
promise to appoint a Committee to con- 
sider the grievances of the..employés in 
the various Government Offices; and I 
should think he would be glad in 
that way to be relieved of a 
somewhat difficult duty which both 
he and the First Lord of the Treasury 
are doubtless anxivus to see discharged 
in these and other Government Offices. 
Are the Government willing that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed, or will they 
give a pledge that the system of con- 
tracting for workmen employed in 
the Government Offices shall be dis- 
continusd ?. I suppose I should be out 
of order if I referred to the British 
Museum at this moment; but I might 
ask whether the same system is 
not carried on there, some of the boys 
having 4s. or 5s. per week deducted from 
their wages by the contractor, whilst 6s. 
or 7s. per week are deducted from the 
other employés. [An hon. Memper: 
No.| Well, 1 may be wrong, but my 
information comes from the men them- 
selves, and I stat2 the figures from 
I protest, and shall continue 
to protest, against such a system. If 
painters and carpenters are tc be provided 
by the Government contractor in the 
interests of economy, it is equally in the 
interests of economy that. the higher 
forms of labour should be provided in the 
Same way. Until the same system pre- 
vails from top to bottom, I shall continue 
my protest. I will conclude by asking 
the right hon. Gentleman to give us 
some information as to the first point I 
have raised, namely, the exclusion of 
Members from’ the Lords’ rooms, and 
what steps would be taken to put an end 
to this contract system ? 


Caprais VERNEY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state whether West- 


minster Hall. may not now. be thrown 
open tothe public as in former 
times ? 
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*(6.40.) Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER 
or WORKS (Mr. Ptunxer, Dublin 
University): With regard to the ad- 
mission of Members and their friends to 
the rooms referred to, and the question 
ofthe custody of the keys of the Crypt, the 
inquiries now made have come to me for 
the first time. Iam not aware of the cir- 
cumstances, but I will make inquiries 
into the matter, and when the Estimates 
are before the House I shall be prepared 
to answer the hon. Gentleman’s ques- 
tions.. As to the employés of the con- 
tractors, that question was raised 
a few nights ago, and I then said that 
I was in communication with my Col- 
leagues the Chancellor of the Exchequer . 
and the First Lord of the Treasury on the: 
subject. The question is one of extreme 
difficulty, and I can assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that we have given a great deal 
of attention to it. In this particular case 
the problem is complicated by the 
existence of a contract that will not expire 
for another year. I think, however, 
that» we have succeeded in _ hitting 
on a plan that will to some extent 
meet the views of the hon. Member ; 
but, of conrse, it is impossible while the 
present contract lasts to give effect to 
any new system except with the consent 
of the contractor. I have placed myself 
in communication with the contractor, 
and am not without hope that even before 
the termination of the contract a new 
system will be adopted, which, and I say 
it with some confidence, I expect will be 
more satisfactory t» the hon. Member 
than the present system. That is all I 
can-say at present, because the negotia- 
tions have not yet come to a‘conclusion ; 
but I may say that when the. Estimates 
are before the House I shall be able. to 
answer the question at greater length. 
T can assure the hons Member I have 
been doing the best I can to devise some 
plan that will be more |acceptable, both 
to the hon. Member and the employés of 
the Government, and which, at the same 
time, will.not be contrary to the interests 
of the country. 

*Mr. CREMER: I gather from the 
courteous reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’ that he is exerting himself to 
modify the terms of the contract, but, 
that is not the object I have in view, I 
never contended for a modification of the 
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terms. 
a contractor shal] deduct 5, 10, or 20 per 
cent. from the workmens’ wages, but 
against any deductions at all. The 
principle of engaging men through the 
agency of a contractor is a pernicious one, 
and I shall continue my protests unless 
the same rule is applied to the highly- 
paid officials. I shall, however, be content 
for the present if the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give the House a guarantee 
that before a new contract is made he 
will state to the House clearly the nature 
and character of the contract into which 
he proposes to enter, so as to afford hon. 
Members an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion on the subject. I know 
that the contract has another 12 months 
to run. I regret the fact, but I do not 
blame the right hon. Gentleman for it. 

*Caprain VERNEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has omitted to answer my 
question as to the throwing open of 
Westminster Hall. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: That is a question 
in regard to which I can take no step 
without consulting the authorities of the 
Home Office and the police. I will, how- 
ever, make inquiries at the Home Office, 
and sze whether there is any objection 
to Westminster Hall being again thrown 
open. I may add that when the ques- 
tion was last put the Home Office 
authorities did not think it desirable 
to re-open Westminster Hall to the public. 
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*Mr. CREMER: The right _hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my last 
question. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: It is impossible 


for me to say more than I have already 
said until the hon. Member has seen the 
proposals I hope to bring forward. I 
cannot, however, give a distinct pledge 
that any contract will be submitted to the 
House before it is agreed to. 

*ApmiraL FIELD (Eastbourne): I 
desire to call attention to the Vote in 
Class ITI. for Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I rise to 
order. I have something to say on Class 
II., which, I presume, would come before 
Class ITT. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Admiral would not be strictly 
speaking out of order in referring to 
Class III., although the last discussion 
was on Class I., but no reduction of the 
Vote was proposed. At the same time, hon. 

Mr. Cremer 
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Members would do well to follow the 
itemsin their regularorder; and ifthe hon. 
Member for Leicester desires to discuss 
an item in Class II., it would be better 
for him to precede the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

(6.45.) Mr. PICTON: I wish to draw 
attention to what I consider is a grievance 
under which Friendly Societies suffer. 
It came to my knowledge a short time 
ago that a Friendly Society, in my own 


district, when they sent up _ their 
fee for registration of their Rules 
received no acknowledgment. At the 


end of the year the auditor raises a 
difficulty, and very properly, and the 
result is that the accounts are not properly 
audited. Iam sure that all Members of 
this House are most anxious that there 
should be a stringent audit. Surely 
it would not be very much trouble to 
send an acknowledgment of the fee. It 
is a matter of principle that these 
Societies should have their accounts 
properly audited. I am not suggesting 
that any blame attaches to the Office of 
the Registrar; but I think we may com- 
plain of a Rule which I think would be 
better honoured in the breach than the 
observance. 

*Mr. CREMER: I should like to join 


my hon. Friend in complaining of the 


looseness of the manner in which 
the business of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies is conducted. 


Last year a Committee sat upstairs, and 
we made some recommendations with 
regard to the business of the Regis- 
trar. Some few years ago I was con- 
nected with a Society who were desirous 
of altering their Rules. We sent our 
proposals to the Registrar, and they 
were returned to us in two or three 
weeks. We had no idea that two or 
three very important Rules had been 
expunged by the Registrar, and we went 
on working under them for three or 
four years. It then became necessary to 
prosecute one of our officers before a 
police magistrate, who would not, of 
course, hear the case until the copy of 


Rules certified by the Registrar was pro- 


duced. Neither the solicitor who prose- 
cuted, or Mr. Cooke, the magistrate at 
Marylebone, discovered that any Rules 
had been expunged, and it was only some 
two years after that case had been heard 
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and determined, when some of our 
members had occasion to see the Regis- 
trar, that we discovered that we had for 
years bven working under Rules that 
were absolutely illegal. Last year the 
Committee made certain recommenda- 
tions as to the work of the Office of 
Registry ; and I wish to know from the 
hon. Gentleman whether those recom- 
mendations have been adopted, especially 
the one which proposed that the Registrar 
should use a stamp to obliterate any Rule 
which is not in aecordance with the 
Trades’ Unions or Friendiy Societies’ 
Acts. Is that recommendationnow being 
acted upon by the Registrar, so as to 
avoid in the future that illegality and 
confusion which has been experienced in 
the past ? 

(6.50.) THe SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
Of course, IT am not able to say what 
form of acknowledgment should be 
made for the fee; but it seems to me 
that the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Leicester is a reasonable one, and I 
will inquire whether it can possibly be 
done. With reference to the question of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Cremer), there 
has been, as he knows, a Committee of 
Inquiry into the working of Friendly 
Societies and the Office of Registry, and 
some considerable alterations have been 
suggested, and some have been promptly 
wlopted. Iam not able to say off-hand 
whether a stamp could be used or not ; 
but I will take care to bring the question 
before the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
with a view to preventing in some form 
or other a repetition of the circumstances 
to which the hon. Member has re- 
ferred. 


IRISH ADMINISTRATION, 

(6.52.) Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: 
Mr. Courtney, I should like to see the 
Chief Secretary in his place. Some hon. 
Member will perhaps go for him, 
for I know he is ready to answer charges 
brought againsé the Irish Government, 
and that he does not at all shirk dis- 
cussion. ‘T’o-day I put a question to the 
Chief Secretary respecting the treatment 
of political prisoners in Ireland—political 
prisoners who are usually called criminals 
in Ireland. And a few days ago I puta 
similar question to him, andasI have reason 
to be very dissatisfied with the answers 
given to me by the Attorney General 
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for Ireland for the Chief Secretary, and 
by the Chief Secretary himself, I feel 
constrained to bring the matter more 
formally under the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The first subject I 
will bring under his notice is the treat- 
ment of political prisoners under the 
Coercion Act. That subject was intro- 
duced to the notice of the House by my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Belfast 
last year. The Prison Rules were altered 
last year, under the inspiration, I believe, of 
the Chief Secretary, because he expressed 
the opinion that we were able to make 
some use of the treatment of political 
prisoners, and that we were able to make 
some impression on public opinion, which 
was reflected in the results of the bye- 
elections. Underthe Rules as alteredaman 
might object to have his hair shorn, or 
to wear prison clothes, unless the doctor 
considered it necessary for sanitary 
reasons. He might object to take 
his exercise in company with persons 
who were criminal and had been sen- 
tenced for disgraceful offences. A man 
might object to the performance of 
menial offices. These were the points that 
were conceded. According to the rules 
of the prison, it was discovered that 
prisoners need not perform these menial 
offices if they paid a certain amount per 
day. Now, Sir, these alterations in 
the rules were turned to the disadvan- 
tage of the prisoners. They were altered 
to meet public opinion, but they were 
used by the Prisons Board, I believe—I 
hope 1 am wrong—as inspired by the 
Chief Secretary. Why do I say that? 
Some of us were sent to prison last 
year—I am obliged to make reference to 
myself, as well as to several of my 


hon. Friends—and we gained ex- 
perience of prison treatment. The 
reason why J] say that the Chief 


Secretary was cognisant of this state of 
things is because, when we were first 
in prison, we were exercised in a separate 
and distinct class. I walked with my 
hon. Friend every day some seven or 
eight paces apart, so that we held no 
conversation, nor had we any desire to 
break the prison rules in this respect. 
In this manner we were exercised for a 
week in Clonmel Gaol, and then we 
were removed to Tullamore, my hon. 
Friend above being removed to Galway, 





and for five days at Tullamore we were 
allowed to take exercise together in the 
3 B2 
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yard, ‘at'the same hour. But*then came 
an order from the Prisons‘ Board, which, 
I say, the Chief Secretary inspired, and 
we were put upon that system of eon- 
finement which is meted out: to the most 
incorrigible ruffians in English prisons, 
who are not amenable to ‘the ordinary 
prison rules and are cast into solitary 
confinement. This was the response’to 
the expression of English public opinion. 
The Chief Secretary, by the aid of his 
Prisons Board, sent down an’ order that 
we were to lose . the’ benefit public 
opinion created in our favour, and the 
rules, instead of operating in our favour, 
operated. to our disadvantage: That is 
my grievance. My hon. Friend will 
bearme out. I charge the’ Chief 
Secretary with having, ~by the 
- exereis2 of his authority, and by the mal- 
administration of the new rules, carried 
out a malignant and petty spite. I say 
that it was beneath the Prisons Board, 
and beneath any fair administration of 
the rules, to endeavour to’take from ‘us 
the benefit that public opinion demanded 
we should have, reducing us to a worse 
position than we occupied before. I shall 
be curious to know what the right ‘hon. 
Gentleman has to say on this point when 
he replies to this and some other matters 
I wish-to bring under his’ notice. At 
this moment there are in Tullamore Gaol 
a sufficient number of persons sentenced 
under: the Coercion Act to constitute a 
class in themselves, who have declined to 
wear the prison dress and to take ex- 
ercis2 with ordinary criminals, and who 
are, therefore, reduced: to this condition 
of hardship of which I complain. One of 
these is a man to whom I have referred 
in a question, to which I got a very un- 
satisfactory reply. I mean Mr.O’Mahoney, 
the editor of the Tipperary Nationalist. 
I asked the Chief Secretary as to the 
state of this gentleman’s ‘health, and the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
officials: of the gaol and the Police 
Authorities had no information of the 
state of Mr. O’Mahoney’s health. At the 
same. time I knew that medical certifi- 
cates from two practitioners in Clonmel 
were inthe hands of the Police Authori- 
ties, and that the prison doctor and the 

prison officials very well knew the state 
- of Mr. O‘Mahoney’s health. I offered to 
- hand the Chief Secretary copies of these 

certificates, but he declined them, and I 

was obliged to say I would take another 

Mr. John O’Connor 
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opportunity of bringing them to his 


notice. This I now do. Here-is a certi- 
ficate signed Philip O’Flynn, M.D, 
L.R.C.P.E., M.R.CS..— 

“T hereby certify that I have attended Mr, 
J. O'Mahony during’ various’ illnesses and I 
consider him a man of, delicate. constitution, 
His recent attack of influenza has _prostrated 
him much. I saw him on the day of his 
removal to prison, and, in my opinion, his condi- 
tion was so weakly ‘as to require very careful 
treatment anda nourishing regimen,’ 


The other certificate is signed by ‘Dr. 
Thomas J. Cree, of Clonmel, who says— 

‘Of Mr. O‘Mahoney’s ordinary condition of 
health Iam not in a position to speak. The 
day on which I saw Mr. O‘Mahoney, the date 
of which I now forget, he» was certainly very 
low and suffering from extreme _prostration, 
which generally follows a bad attack of influ- 
enza.” 
These, are the copies of ‘two  certifi- 
cates which I offered to hand. the 
Chief Secretary, and I assert they, were 
in the hands of the police, and that they 
knew the state of Mr. O‘Mahoney’s 
health, and that, the Governor of the 
prison and the doctor must have been 
aware of it when the right hon. Gentle- 
man answered my question to the. effect 
that he had no information as to,Mr. 
O‘Mahoney’s health when he. was 
outside.. Yet this gentleman, . accus- 
tomed, as newspaper editors are, to night 
work, and to the treatment people en- 
gaged as they are require, was put into 
the prison at Clonmel, put upon a plank 
bed, and obliged to eat the meagre diet 
of.a convict, although he was_prostrated 
by illness; and although one of. the 
doctors, evidently of eminence, from the 
letters to his name, stated the condition 
of the prisoner was weakly, so ag to 
require careful treatment and a nourish- 
ing regimen. This is the man to whom 
you gave a plank bed, a meagre diet, and 
confinement in a narrow cell, 12, feet. by 
six, for 22 hours out of the 24, And all 
this upon the word of the doctor of 
Clonmel prison, whose name. has been 
often. mentioned in this House, and whose 
character for sanity is not very well 
established. , 

Dr. TANNER : Mad as a March hare. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: This is part and 
parcel of the ‘manner in ‘which Prison 
Authorities in Ireland conduct the 
administration of their prisons, and appl 
the rules 'to prisoners under the Coercion 
Act, an Act which I hope the‘Chief Secre- 
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tary has found, or that he will soon find, itis 
not to his advantage to put into operation. 
The next matter I must bring under his 
notice is the manner in which ‘his 
magistrates in Ireland have of lat2 begun 
toincite the police to commit outrages upon 


the people, even tothe extent of taking life.; 


Now, these are not old matters,old friends, 
as they have been called, that I am bring- 
ing under notices. The name of Mr, Cecil 
Roche is familiar, and the diseussion: of 
his-conduct has often enlivened ‘the 
proceedings in this Hous», but, never 
in our charges against this gentleman 
have we yet accused him of inciting 
to violencs and murder. We _ have 
shown how this Resident Magistrate 
has occasionally left the Bench to head a 
police charge, using his blackthorn on 
the heads of the people, and then, return- 
ing to his judicial position, has sentenced 
the unfortunate persons his men have 
assaulted, but this I am referring: to is 
a different. matter. . Mr. Cecil Roche, on 
December 17 last, in referring to the 
shooting of a young man in a district of 
the County Cork, said that he agreed 
with the sentene> of the Court, and if 
in any other civilised country in the 
world thes: men had attacked the 
ministers of the law, their lives: might 
have been taken, and the police justified 
by the Goverament in taking their lives. 
This statement is important, when taken 
in connection with another utterance 
made a day afterwards by the Crown 
prosecutor of Tipperary, Mr. Bolton. A 
young man had been shot by the police, 
and Mr. Bolton said — 


“Stones were deadly weapons, and it is well 
to let the public know if the constabulary are 
driven to it and their lives are in peril they 
were justified in using their weapons without 
reading the Riot Act and without the order of 
@ superior officer.’’ 


This is the way in which the police are 
a4ncited to baton and even to kill the 
people. The police have only to state 
that their lives were in danger in order 
to obtain justification for anything they 
might do. Mr. Bolton has said that 
Stones are deadly weapons, and that if they 
are thrown at the police the latter may 
load their rifles and fire without reading 
the Riot Act and: without the command 
of a superior officer. It is strange 
Janguage to use, for it justifies the police 
an firmg down.a crowded street if only 
@ small boy has thrown a stone in a 
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spirit of mischief.. Such language. used 
from. the Bench, or:.-by a man. in, 
the position of a Crown. prosecutor, ‘is, 
I unhesitatingly say, nothing less than an 
incitement to crime, violence, and murder,. 
My next reference is to: the case of the 
boy ‘Heffernane, who was shot, and for 
whose murder a coroner’s jury brought 
in a verdict against a district inspector 
and. his. swhordinate.. . Mr. ~ Bolton 
said that» he had - nothing to say 
against the verdict, and: that, in all his 
experience, ‘he had mever known. an 
inquiry conducted with: greater. ability 
and impartiality than was. shuwn by the 
coroner. Other counsel engaged in the 
case concutred in this opinion.. Yet that 
verdict remains a dead letter, and the: 
men under this serious imputation walk 
the streets uncharged. and -unpunished,; 
and, perhaps, even they,are marked for 
reward, as‘was the.case with the Mitchels- 
town police, who also: were engaged in 
taking the lives of people they ought. to 
have protected. Now; I ask the Chief 
Secretary, I ask any sensible man among 
those on the other side, of the House, 
how can it be expected the people will 
have any respect for the law when they 
see the misdeeds of officials backed up in 
this way, when verdicts of wilful murder 
arrived at after impartial inquiry are 
ignorel? Why does not the Chief 
Secretary follow the example of Lord 
Castlereagh’ in 1798, and. pass a Bill of 
Indemnity? He would then ayoid our 
continual reference to these topics. Next, 
in reference to decisions. of these 
Resident. Magistrates I have to bring 
under notice the treatment of my Friend 
and constituent, Mr. John Cullinane, 
He isa man of great influence in the 
district where he lives. Time after time 
he has been before the magistrates and 
acquitted, and on more than one occasion 
the magistrates have been obliged to admit 
that, Mr. Cullinane assisted in keeping 
the peace. Yet this very influence he 
exercised to a good end was an offence 
in the eyes of, the magistrates, and they 
sent him to prison at last. A short time 
ago Mr. Cullinane was engaged in aiding 
the people to remove their furniture 
previously to eviction. .He had brought 
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carts and horses to carry out his meri- 
| torious purpose. 


For this he, was, tried 
by two Resident Magistrates, who said 
that though the meeting was ,not un- 
lawful, yet there was an excessive 
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gathering. The Removable, Mr. Irwin, 
delivered a decision after the trial in 
which he said— 

“Theterror resulting from an assemblage of 
this kind was not sufficiently great to justify 
them in coming to the conclusion that the 
meeting was unlawful, consequently they 
would dismiss the case, but as the’ gathering 
was excessive—’’ 


Note this, first of all the meeting is 
“not unlawful,” and is therefore lawful, 
but it is excessive. But I ask, how can 
there be an excess of what is lawful ? 
For bringing together this lawful ga- 
thering Mr. Cullinane was ordered to 
find security, himself in £100 and two 
sureties in £50 each, or in default to go 
to prison for six weeks. Of course, Mr. 
Cullinane chose the latter alternative, as 
the magistrates well knew he would. In 
fact, the verdict amounted to this, “ You 
are not guilty, but guilty or not you 
must go to prison.” In ‘Tipperary, 
again, 15 young men were tried by a 
Coercion Court for assisting in a riotous 
cheering of a prisoner. The charge was 
dismissed against one of the prisoners, 
but with regard to the 14, Mr. Meldon, 
R.M., said that he could not convict 
them of riot, but would order them to 
find bail for 12 months or go to gaol for 
two months. In this case, as in the 
case of John Cullinane, the magistrates 
were unable to find a conviction against 
the prisoners, but they bound them over 
to be of good behaviour, and so, as 
finding bail for good behaviour is in the 
opinion of a Tipperary man tantamount 
toan admission of bad behaviour, like 
every good Irishman in such cir- 
cumstances they went to goal, 
though they were acquitted of 
the charges brought against them. 
That is a state of things which is suffi- 
cient to make a man’s blood boil. What 
defence has the right hon. Gentleman to 
make of the conduct of these Resident 
Magistrates? There is another matter, 
to which I should like to draw attention 
and that is a case of obstructing a 
funeral in Tipperary. The obstruction 
of which I complain took place at 
Cashel, and was at a funeral of a very 
respectable man named Minchin, who 
had died in Dublin, but whose body was 
removed to Cashel for interment. It 
was acconipanied from the railway 
station at the latter place by relatives 
and friends, and the carriages of the 
Mr. J. O}Connor 
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local gentry, as well as a large concourse 
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of townsmen, to the cemetery. But 
when the cortége reached the churchyard 
the head constable and some policemen 
rudely pushed back certain people and 
allowed only those whom they thought 
fit to enter. No explanation has yet 
been given of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, nor do we know what principle 
guided the policemen in their selection 
of those who were to enter the church- 
yard. I want to know what justification 
there is for this continuous and continual 
interference with the function of burying 
the dead inIreland? These are matters 
which the Irish people hold in a sacred 
light, and this interference is resented 
by them in the strongest possible manner. 
I condemn it as a petty act of tyranny, 
and as exasperating toa people who are 
already discontented with your rule. 1 
know also it is disgusting your own 
friends in Ireland ; it is destroying that 
moral support which you demand. I 
know very well that the Chief Secretary 
dispenses with the moral support of the 
law, and prefers to depend upon Resident 
Magistrates and upon policemen of the 
character I have described. I promise him 
that he will find that his batons and 
bayonets will not enable him to keep 
comfortably in power fora much further 
period of time. 

(7.35.) Dr. TANNER: Those who 
examine the items of this Vote cannot 
fail to be surprised that the two first 
which refer to Ireland show a very 
considerable increase. The people of 
Ireland have made up their mind 
upon one thing, and that is, that 
although they get a good deal of 
coercion, although they are put upon 
short commons in the Chief Secretary's 
gaols and supplied with plenty of baton 
and bayonet outside, to say nothing of 
buckshot and bullets, although they ob- 
tain from his Removable Magistrates the 
injustice which those officials are en- 
couraged by the Chief Secretary to ad- 
minister to the people, yet they cannot 
consent that the Chief Secretary himself 
should be better paid than he already is, 
while the item for charitable donations is 
reduced. I admit that everybody should 
be paid for work done ; but 1 do suggest 
that, the right hon. Gentleman might 
spend a little more of his time in Ireland. 
He should go about the country and make 
acquainted with 
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matters which he has to administer, 
because then he might adopt a different 
policy. Itis truly lamentable that on 
the few occasions which the right hon. 
Gentleman has chosen to visit the Irish 
provinces he has invariably followed the 
example of Nicodemus, and has gone by 
night. Of course, under such circum- 
stances, we can expect’ nothing from the 
right hon. Gentleman but a benighted 
policy. Should the right hon. Gentle- 
man hold Office much longer I hope he 


‘will visit the South and theSouth-West of 


Ireland, and I assure him that he need not 
be afraid. Now I wish to deal with 
the question of prison treatment.. My 
hon. Friend who last spoke put it clearly 
before the Committee that in the matter 
of clothing and the exercise of prisoners, 
and the barbarous hair-cutting and 
beard and moustache clipping, in which 
the right hon. Gentleman once rejoiced, 
those things have been put to an end; 
and anyone who has any informa- 
tion at all as to the state of pub- 
lic opinion will know at once that 
that alteration of policy is due 
to nothing else than to the strong feeling 
which was created all over the country 
by the exposure of the practice. Now I 
have had some experience both of 
Clonmel Gaol and in Galway Gaol, in 
which bail prisoners and untried pri- 
soners are allowed to retain their clothes. 
But a great deal of difficulty was ex- 
perienced in connection with the prison 
administration there,: because it was 
found impossible to give certain prisoners 
their full time of exercise as allowed by 
the Rules. During my sojourn in 
Clonmel Gaol I again and again asked 
the prison doctor for an extension of the 
two hours allowed for exercise, and at 
last I spoke to the Governor of the Gaol, 
who said it was practically impossible to 
grant the application in consequence of 
the creation of a new class of prisoners 
—men who were imprisoned under the 
Coercion Act, and who required a por- 
tion of the ground to exercise in, because 
they could not be exercised at the same 
time as prisoners convicted under the 
ordinary law. The right hon. Gentle- 
man occasionally gets up and tells us 
that no new class of prisoners has been 
created. I say distinctly and deliberately 
that there has been a new class created, 
and I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 


he can refuta that assertion after the , 
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statements which I have made? Now, 
Sir, the hair-cutting business is done 
away with; but I believe that that change, 
has not been due merely to the outery 
which was raised by the treatment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Mocsins for North- 
East Cork, and also of my hon. Friend the 
Member for one of the Divisions of Kil- 
dare. The reason why the hair-cutting. 
and the system of enforcing the use of 
prison clothing was changed was because 
certain men, who had been proved guilty 
of gross insurance forgeries in Belfast, 
had been committed to Derry Gaol, and 
it was thought that, as they had been 
Liberal Unionists and organisers of 
political movements friendly to the 
Government, it was well to reward them 
by relaxing the Prison Rules—allowing 
them to wear their clothes,and relieving 
them of the necessity of performing 
menial offices in the prison. The right 
hon. Gentleman once made a state- 
ment in this House that bail prisoners 
were better treated than first-class 
misdemeanants. I should like to 
ask him has any change been made 
in the Prison Rules with regard to bail 
prisoners since he made that statement ? 
The right hon. Gentleman is always rash, 
and occasionally he speaks at hap-hazard ; 
but L wish that before he made thes2 
statements he would take the trouble to 
verify the facts. While I was in prison 
I tried to get hold of the Rules bearing 
upon the treatment of first-class mis- 
demeants, in order that I might compare 
them with those affecting bail prisoners. 
1 was refused them again and again, but 
in spite of all that I was able to secure 
a copy, and I found a very considerable 
difference in the method of treatment; first- 
class misdemeanants being undoubtedly 
the better off. For instance, they are 
not required when they are visited by 
friends to go into the “cage,” but they 
are allowed to see their visitors in a 
room. ‘They can also get an extension of 
the hours of visiting. I must say I am 
indebted to the right hon., Gentleman 
for the rash statements he occasionally 
makes ; because when I had at intervals 
an altercation with the Governor of the 
prison, I was able to quote the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words, and as a result I 
invariably succeeded in gaining my 
point. There is another question re- 
lating to the sanitary condition of Clonmel 
Gaol to which I feel bound to refer, and 
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that is in reference to the baths. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in answer to a 
question recently, said that there were 
four baths there ; but I am positive that 
during my detention there was only 
one bath in use, although there was 
another antediluvian apparacus which 
might have served for washing a racoon or 
any other dirty animal, but which could 
not well be used for cleansing human 
creatures even of the worst class. One 
day when I was taking exercise I saw 
two of the warders painting up an old 
bath in a scnllery in the disused female 
hospital, and when I asked for. infor- 
mation as to what they were doing, I was 
told that I was too inquisitive in matters 
of prison discipline. I venture to think 
that what was then being done was only 
being done in order to give some colour 
to the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there were four baths in the 
prison. The arrangements in that gaol 
are certainly conducive to the spread of 
loathsome skin diseases, as the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Camborne 
found to his cost. But I am glad to hear 
that four new baths are now being 
erected. I know that the right hon. 
Gentleman smiles when we refer to 
these subjects, and that he meets our 
complaints with gibes; but I can venture 
to tell him that the statements which I 
have to-day made on this subject are 
statements which I am enabled to make 
from facts which came within my know- 
ledge during my incirceration in the gaol. 
I would ask another question as to 
the treatment of certain unfortunates. 
Is it or is it not the cas2 that a class of 
people known as epileptics suffering 
frem epileptic fits have been confined in 
ordinary cells ; and, if so, why has such 
cruelty, injustice, and barbarity been 
practised? I remember one night when 
the chief warder was going the round 
of the gaol in which I was confined, 
about 10 o'clock, I heard a frightful row 
a few cells off. I got up and heard the 
warders outside making remarks in an 
undertone, one of them saying, “ He is 
dead ; certainly dead.” I asked what 
was the matter, and discovered that a 
man had been found in an epileptic fit 
in one of the opposite cells. I told them 
if they would allow me I would give 
every assistance in my power. 
answer was, “ Oh, no, that cannot be done, 
we shall have to send for the doctor.” 
Dr. Tanner 
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Whether they sent for the doctor I. can- 
not say; but 1 will say this—that: the 
prisoner in question had been: interned 
in that gaol on more . occasions 
than one ; it was well-known both by the 
doctor and the Governor of the gaol that 
that man was an epileptic ; and. we.all 
know—at least. I. do, speaking as a 
medical man—that one of the dangers of 
epilepsy is that if a man in a fit turns 
on his face in bed: he may easily : be 
smothered. Hard-hearted and callous 
as the right hon. Gentleman. the 
Chief Secretary may.be in other matters 
I certainly hope that in. the interests of 
an afflicted class—afflicted not by man 
but by the Almighty—he would en. 
deavour to.do all that within him lies to 
prevent any untoward occurrence » im 
connection. with these afflicted creatures. 
I think he would be: taking a step in the 
right direction if he would prevent 
epileptics. from being confined in. any 
cell without acompanion.. I know. there 
are Prison Rules dealing with the matter; 
but I am pointing to a case which came 
under my own notice. These men, I say, 
are not shut up in cells with others, as 
they should be, and I sincerely hope 
some change will be made in. this 
arrangement. Atan inquest held within 
the last few days in connection with an 
occurrence in a Cork gaol, it was proved 
that the bells were not worked on the 
ordinary system. The prisoner has. to 
pull a handle and let it go, and the thing 
is easily put out.of order. Many of the 
poor prisoners coming from the countrydo 
not easily learnthe way of ringing the bell 
in order to call the warder, and frequently 
have to remain in a state of torture 
through not being able to communicate 
with him. At an inquest held in the 
County Gaol yesterday on the death of 
John Conolly, of Skibbereen, it appeared 
that that man, when the police went to 
arrest him, could not be removed for 
three days, aud the doctor attributed his 
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death in the gaol to syncope, the chaplain 
stating that he and several of the 
prisoners confined in the gaol were 
unacquainted with the use of the bell. 
It is possible that had he been able to 
use the bell he might not have died. 
This is a type of the cases which the 
right hon. Gentleman would do well to 
investigate. With regard to the ques- 
tion of ventilation of cells in Galway and 
Clonmel Gaols, I have again and again 
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when in gaol. taken the opportunities 
afforded me of calling attention to the 
frightfully bad venti'ation of all the cells 
on the ground. floor. The right» hon. 
Gentleman has said the ventilation was 
in perfect condition ; but we have heard 
this evening that he is going to accept 
a few tips which I thought it my duty 
to offer in connection with this subject, 
and that a considerable.sum of money 
is to be spent in improving the ventila- 
tion. I have had the» opportunity of 
comparing the Clonmel Gaol with that 
of Galway, and the comparison — is 
greatly to the advantage of Galway. 
Most of the calls are nearly twice as 
large, and in case I have to go to gaol 
again I would call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the fact that the 
system of ventilation in Galway Gaol is a 
great deal better than it is. in Clonmel. 
In fact, the general sanitary arrange- 
ments in Clonmel are simply discreditable 
and disgusting. I never saw anything 
worse, not even in that badly-managed 
establishment, the Cork Union. I spoke 
to Dr. Hewitson about it again and again ; 
he is an ardent supporter of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and, of course, he said 
the system was magnificent, and the 
poor gentleman, who has — suffered 
from the hand of Providence the 
deprivation of his senses on several 
occasions—having been confined in the 
District Union Asylum at Clonmel not 
very long ago—saw ~~ nothing that 
appeared to him to be wrong. He 
asserted that there was nothing that 
anybody could be fed on that was better 
than “skilly ;” and when I spoke to him 
of the plank bed he said nothing could be 
more wholesome, and remarked how 
often it happens that a medical.man who 
was out late at night was glad to get 
a stretch on a kitchen table. 
In fact he made apologies for all’ these 
things in a manner that would commend 
itself strongly to the intelligence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, so that I should not wonder to hear 
of his advancement to a better position 
than he at present holds. I have con- 
sidered it my duty to offer these remarks 
as to Clonmel Prison, not so much for my 
own sake as for that of all the prisoners 
interned there from time to time. I 
look at it merely from a humanitarian 
point of view, and:I sincerely hope that 
the disgusting sanitary arrangements at 
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that gaol will speedily be remedied.» I 
had intended to have offered remarks: in 
regard to the conduct of certain magis- 
trates in Ireland, but perhaps some’ of 
my hon. Friends will address themselvés 
to that point: I hops, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman will look into the 
conduct of one of the Resident Magistrates, 
namely, Mr. Butler, ‘wlio was recently 
turned out of a lodging house in Cork, 
in consequence of his having—he, being 
one of the magistrates appointed bythe 
right hon. Gentleman, an unmarried 
man—brought home disreputable people 
during the night. That a young man 
recently appointed to his important 
position in my own constituency should 
have been allowed to do what he has 

een doing, and doing it with impunity, 
because he is a Resident Magistrate, is 
disgraceful: in the extreme. As to the 
young man Gardner, I take exception to 
his non-attendance to his duties in» the 
City of Cork. I took exception to that the 
year before last, when in my place, after 
another arrangement of the right hon: 
Gentleman. These magistrates may well 
be termed irremovable. It was my 
pleasure, some years ago, to know many 
of those resident gentlemen who were 
Stipendiary Magistrates in the City of 
Cork, and I found that those gentlemen 
always attended assiduously to the 
duties of their office ; but with regard to 
this irremovable magistrate, I find that 
again and again they have to send 
constables: all over the City to try and 
find some other magistrate upon the 
roster to attend and perform the 
magisterial duty in consequence’ of 
the absence of Mr. Gardner. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
inquire into the condition of these gaols, 
and that he will try and prevent the 
action of this man Butler, and that he 
will restrain, as far as possible, the action 
of the police in Ireland. I recollect the 
time when the Irish Constabulary were 
not known as the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, and when they were a respectable 
body of men. All that has been changed. 
As a medical man in Cork, I have had 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
all classes, and I have learnt that the 
constabulary have become debased beyond 
comprehension. Promotion is granted 
for illegal action, and you have District 
Inspector Milling promoted for breaking 
the head of an hon. Member of this 
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House. Then you have the crime of 
murder passed over by Mr. Carter, 
whom I certainly rather liked, and about 
whom I do not wish to speak too strongly. 
It is possible that the crime was not 
murder, and was capable of being reduced. 
The right hon. Gentleman approves the 
action of all his subordinates, from the 
sub-constable to the head county in- 
spector of the force, which is against the 
people. By such a policy the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, in having to inflict 
injustices and cruelties upon the pzople, 
are degraded and debased. I sincerely 
hope that this state of affairs will very 
soon come to an end. It has been my 
fortune to see the system initiated and 
completed, but even the police them- 
selves, many of them, would be glad to 
throw down their uniforms and guns if 
they could rely, which they cannot, on 
getting employment in other ways. 
Those who have left have been compelled 
to emigrate, as many driven from their 
native land have done before them. Such 
is the extraordinary state into which Ire- 
land has been plunged by the mal- 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I hope the time may be soon 
reached when we will have no more of 
these cruelties inflicted upon the Irish 
people, and when the Chief Secretary 
will be sorry for all the trouble he has 
caused in Ireland. 

(8.20.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): The other night, Mr. 
Courtney, in the absense of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I called atten- 
tion to certain questions with regard 
to the Government of Ireland. The 
Attorney General for Ireland at that 
time represented the Irish Government. 
On that occasion the First Lord of the 
Treasury, speaking of the debate, said 
some time had been wasted. I have no 
doubt an inclination may be felt to make 
the same remark to-night, but it must be 
remembered that these are the only 
opportunities of bringing our complaints 
under the notice of those who are 
responsible for the Government of Ire- 
land. I do not know how it used to be 
in years gone by, but I know that now 
the representatives of Ireland are the 
last persons tobe taken into the confidence 
of Ministers when they are dealing with 
Ireland. I do not know whether Irish 
Conservative Members have opportunities 
of bringing their grievances under the 

Dr. Tanner 
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notice of the Chief Secretary, and getting 
them redress:d, but I know that, as far 
as we are concerned, we have abso- 
lutely no opportunities of bringing 
complaints forward except such as we 
can secure in this House from time to 
time. It must be remembered that 
during the past few years some very 
extraordinary things have occurred with 
regard to Irish prisons. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork cited the 
case of a prisoner who was found dead in 
his cell when the warder unlocked the 
door. A very short time ago two men, 
who were confined for a considerable 
period in Galway Prison, died shortly 
after their release. One man died within 
24 hours—certainly 48 hours—of his 
release from prison. The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot forget that another 
case occurred in Kilkenny Prison, where 
an unfortunate man who came from the 
county Galway, and who went into 
prison as a strong and healthy peasant, 
was found dead in his prison cell in the 
morning when the warder went to call 
him to come to exercise. At the present 
time an inquest is being held in the 
County Cork into the death of a man 
who had been in prison for two months 
in Clonmel, and who died within a very 
short time of his release. Then we had 
the case of Mr. Mandeville, who un- 
doubtedly died from the effects of 
the treatment he received in prison. 
However you may deny the facts, the 
Irish representatives are justified in 
occupying not only hours, but days of 
the time of this House in demanding 
inquiry into these matters. I will say no 
more about the sanitary condition of 
these prisons, but will simply point to the 
fact of the two deaths in prison, and 
several deaths of prisoners soon after 
their release, and say that you are 
bound to make some inquiry, and pay 
every possible attention to the represen- 
tations of Irish Members in this House 
in regard to the matters complained of. 
The Chief Secretary was not present the 
other night when I called attention to 
the unwarrantable and mean interference 
of the Government with the public Press 
of Ireland. The Attorney General for 
Ireland was present, but he could 
not very well reply on _ matters 
which related to the Chief Secretary 
himself. I cited cases in which news- 
paper editors, to the number of 15 or 18, 
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were sent to prison for publishing in their 
papers matters which have always been 
regarded as items of public intelligence. 
The Chief - Secretary considered the 
matter of sufficient importance to write a 
letter of some length to a daily news- 
paper in this City. The right hon. 
Gentleman in that letter denied my 
statement that editors were sent to 
prison for publishing in their newspapers 
items of intelligence. He said— 

“‘T will take the case of one newspaper 
editor in Ireland who was sent to prison; and, 
by dealing with this one case, I will be able to 
illustrate the action of the Government in all 


the other newspaper prosecutions of which Mr. 
Redmond complained.” 


The right hon. Gentleman cannot deny 
that the case to which he called attention 
does not illustrate the case of the 
other newspaper editors. This par- 
ticular editor had published two 
articles, in which two men _ were 
particularly named and held up to 
public reprobation. These men so men- 
tioned were not visited with outrage of 
any kind. No result whatever followed 
the mention of their names in these 
articles. What I find fault with is this, 
that the right hon. Gentleman led the 
public of this country to believe as dis- 
tinctly as he conld that this case which 
he quoted was representative of the other 
newspaper cases. I gave in my reply 
the date of the charges and the sen- 
tences imposed. and out of those 14 cases 
there were only three, including that 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman, 
which could be said to be even remotely 
like that case. In every other instance 
these newspaper editors were sent 
to prison for publishing items of public 
news. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not reply to my second letter, and I think 
I am entitled, and the public are entitled, 
to get from him some explanation of the 
fact. I selected one case as representative 
of the others, and was able to prove 
it—whereas the right hon. Gentleman 
has not been able to prove his case. I 
have no doubt that to-morrow it will be 
charged against me that I am obstructive 
in making these observations—indeed, I 
expect that before long some one will get 


‘ upon the Government Bench and com- 


plain of waste of time. But I would 
remind right hon. Gentlemen that I am 
speaking of the cases of from 15 to 18 
proprietors and editors of Irish news- 
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papers who have been sent to prison, and 
who in prison have been treated like the 
commonest criminals ef the land—who 
have been in many cases put on bread 
and water because they refused to walk 
side by side with the worst ruffians in 
our gaols. I would ask the House to 
form some idea of what public opinion 
in England would be if the editors of 18 
influential British papers were put in 
gaol. Why, if such a thing happened 
here, instead of a few hours’ debate you 
would have an agitation from one end of 
the country to the other, which would 
compel the Government in a very short 
space of time to reconsider their policy 
of attacking the Press in a wholesale 
manner. There can be no doubt that 
the majority of these Irish editors were 
imprisoned for publishing resolutions of 
branches of the National League—reso- 
lutions that were said to be of an intimi- 
datory character. As to that I com- 
pletely deny that the resolutions were 
of an intimidatory character. I challenge 
investigation. I assert that nocrime fol- 
lowedin the track of the publication of the 
resolutions, the counties in which the 
newspapers containing them were circu- 
lated being amongst the most peaceful 
in Ireland. In counties like Wexford 
and Waterford—where the Judge of 
Assize has been presented with white 
gloves because there was absolutely not 
a single criminal to try—newspaper 
editors have been arrested and imprisoned 
by two Resident Magistrates without 
such an appeal to a jury as was allowed 
an English editor a short time ago for a 
libel upon a nobleman. I maintain that 
if the Government regarded the resolu- 
tions published of these Irish editors as 
of an intimidatory character, their busi- 
ness was not to attack the journalists 
who only discharged a public duty, but 
to prosecute the proposers and seconders 
of the resolutions, the chairmen of the 
meetings at which they were passed, and 
the people on the platforms. The Govern- 
ment, however, prefer to attack the 
newspapers, and I maintain that if the 
Government attempted to do such a 
thing in England, their action would not 
be tolerated by public opinion for « 
moment. And are Irish Members to be 
accused of obstruction because they refer 
to cases like this? Such accusations are 
enough to disgust Irish Members with 
coming to this place. As to the case 
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of Mr. Walsh, who happens to have. been 
appointed Mayor of Wexford for the 
second or. third time, I would point out 
that. that gentleman, who represents 
nine-tenths of the people of the whole 
county, was imprisoned for publishing, 
without a word of comment, a resolution 
passed by a. branch of the National 
League. In prison this gentleman 
was. treated like the commonest 
criminal in the country—and I should 
like to ask the Chief Secretary how he 
expects to conciliate the people of Ireland 
and make them satisfied withthe present 
system.of Government, when he treats 
in this. way .a man. like the Mayor. of 
Wexford? What did the Lord -Lieu- 
tenant do after Mr; Walsh was discharged 
from. prison? [Mr. A. J. Baurour at this 
period—9.15—left the House.] I see 
the Chief Secretary going away. I will 
not make complaint of that, further than 
to. say that the matters I am dealing 
with relate to the personal action of the 
right hon, Gentleman, and that I deem it 
necessary to say what I have to say in 
his presence. The Irish Attorney 
General gave me an answer. on these 
matters the other day—a very straight- 
forward answer from his point of view— 
but I was not satisfied with it, and I 
desire to have a reply from the Chief 
Secretary. I will take an opportunity of 
continuing my observations when the 
right hon. Gentleman comes -back—and 
I hope the Committee will acquit me of 
blame in having to make a second speech. 
If I speak again, it will simply be because 
the Chief Secretary did not do me the 
courtesy of remaining in his place to 
wane what I had to say in regard to 
im. 


(9.16.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; House counted, and 
AO Members being found present, 


(9.18.) Mr. BLANE: The details of 
this Vote ought to be publicly. stated 
for the, instruction of the people. It 
seems that £300,000 are now required 
for the police in Ireland as a Supple- 
mentary Kstimate, plus £20,000 for 
the Dublin police. The Irish Con- 
Stabulary is an armed force main- 
tained in defiance of the Mutiny Act. 
In England you will not allow. any 
armed force to exist unless it comes 
under the provisions of that Act ; but in 
Ireland this enormous armed force does 
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Mutiny .Act. The taxpayers of this 
kingdom are compelled to -pay actually 
32 times the amount for the Irish police 
that they pay as a Supplementary. Vote 
for the. English police, £10,000 being 
sufficient for the English Supplementary. 
Kstimate.. The large constabulary army 
in Ireland. is not a police foree,.and 
never has been, for it: is impossible.to 
say that men armed with breechloaders 
and bayonets are police. I find also 
that whilst £320,000 is required for the 
policing of the people, only £250,000. is 
required as a Supplementary Vote for 
the education of the people. To turn to 
another item, whilst prisons in Scotland 
cost £15,000, the Irish prisons cost just 
double that amount, although there: is 
less crime in Ireland: than in Scotland. 
What crime there’is in Ireland arises 
out of the riots which the. constabulary 
get up themselves. Another significant 
item in the Vote is that relating to 
law charges for criminal prosecutions. 
These charges, together with mis- 
cellaneous expenses, in England amount 
to only £20,000, whilst in Lreland they 
reach £35,000. These charges would not 
be half as large but for the fact that the 
police foree is wielded by a class which 
absolutely refuses to pay one penny 
towards its maintainance. In every pipe 
of tobacco, in every cup of coffee, tea, or 
cocoa, the working classes pay for the 
maintainance of that force, whilst the 
ground landlords completely escape their 
share of the charge. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order. 

Mr. BLANE: I will not pursue that 
subject further because I am sure Lam 
treading on delicate ground. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is out of order altogether. The only 
question to be considered is the amount 
of pay. 

Mr. BLANE: If any value» were 
obtained for the money I would not 
raise any objection to this Vote, but we 
get no value for the money... There 1s. a 
class in Ireland which does not care how 
much is spent upon the constabulary, 
because having their sons in the 
constabulary they have an interest, in 
drawing largely upon this Vote. I - 
suppose there was no greater scandal 
than occurred the other evening in the 
House of Commons, when I. saw a lot of 
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the House because they héard a judge 
was dead, and they’ wanted: either’ to’ 
supplant him or to get subordinate 
places. I met one of them who 
was hurrying so fast in St. Stephen's 
Hall that he ‘struck mé in the stomach. 
Let me draw attention to the use to 
which the constabulary is put in criminal 
prosecutions. I have drawn attention 
two or three times to the case in which 
two or three police fired upon a number 
of men upon Lough Neagh, and put a 
bullet through their boat. When the 
men remonstrated with them one of 
them raised his rifle and said he would 
shoot him to hell if he gave him any in- 
sult. The police robbed the poor fisher: ' 
men of their fish, and, when ‘the 
aggrieved persons ‘went before ‘the 
magistrates, they were invited to make 
affidavits, and the police were ‘arrestéd 
by being simply touched on the shoulder 


‘by a superior officer, and were then 


allowed to have a day’s holiday. That 
is not how the Irish ‘Members: ‘are 
arrested. I myself was dragged out of 
bed in the middle’ of the night when I 
was arrested. Well, the Attorney 
General did not direct’ Mr’ Munro to 
prosecute the police who had been guilty 
of the outrage on Lough Neagh, and: 
the case fell through. The Attorney 
General, however, directed these poor 
men to ‘be prosecuted for perjury. When 
the men were fired at the Crown 
Solicitor was absent, but when they 
were to be prosecuted for perjury he 
was not absent. The men were dragged 
about from one place’ to: another by ‘the 
police, but notwithstanding the ‘way 
they were treated they were unable to 
get any redress whatever. -‘The only 
thing 1 can attribute this to is that’ I 
happened to put a question here on'the 
subject, and immediately a prosecution 
was proceeded with: - Now, I happened 
to go down to that prosecution. One 
witness for the police was a civilian and 
he was in charge of the constabulary, 
and this very man I ‘saw the police bring 
out of a public-house drunk.. The-police 
made him drunk so that the magistrates 
would not examine him, and’ I say this 
was intentional so that at the Assizes he 
should not be cross-examined upon his 
depositions. It must have been so, 
for he had no means: of getting 
drunk but by the connivance of 
the police. We can get no redress 
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for ‘these things ; we rais® our voices 
here, ‘and‘ we are met with the charge 
of ‘obstruction to business. It is a 
charge that does not annoy me very 
much, but far graver is the charge of 
obstruction we make against the Govern- 
ment in Ireland, that they use all the 
forees at their commatid to obstruct: the 
course’ of justice: Heré ‘we vote large 
sums for the pay of ‘Crown “prosecutors, 
but no'assistance do the’ poor people get 
against the tyranny to which they are 
subjected ;on the contrary, the power of 
administration is used against them. 
Conceive how different would have been 
the proceedings had these poor men been 
in a boat on the Thames.’ I may say 
thisis no question of Party feeling ; I did 
not even know, when 1 interested’ my- 
self in the’ ‘cas2, if’ these’ men were 
Nationalists or not.: Whatever’ they 
were they should not have been fired at. 
Unfortunately we cannot prevent these 
things in Treland ; ‘all we can do is to 
protest in this feeble sort of way against 
such misconduct on the part of officials. 
*(9.35.) Mr. WEBB . (Waterford, 
West): Though’ T had ‘no intention’ of 
speaking, after what has been said by my 
hon. Friends, I feel I: ought not to let 
the Motion pass’ without a few words. 
Familiar as we may be with these 
occurrences in Ireland; they aequire a 
greater importance when urged as they 
have been by my hon. Friendsin this House. 
We are often twitted in Ireland: with 
a desire to go’ back wpon'the past; but 
bad and sad’ as the past has been, I find 
enough to concern myself with in the 
condition of Ireland -in my own ‘time. 
Certainly in the mode ‘in which we are 
governed and the exasperating things 
that are said by those who govern us 
and in the action of the police, there is 
enough to account for any wild and 
exaggerated talk that may prevail. One 
illustration I may give as a’ sample 
of what is done to embitter’ national 
feeling, and that was the reference to 
Father M‘Fadden. having: occupied a 
prison: cell as a suggestion to account for 
the state in which the next prisoner soon 


-found himself. Such’ utterances inflame 


passion, and I certainly think when the 
Chief Secretary permits himself to make 
such observations in reference toa man 
loved and respected’ by the many» who 
knew him it shows how little the right 
hon. Gentleman is sensible. of the 
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responsibility of his position. Really 
he, perhaps, has little responsibility, for 
when the change of Government comes 
he has but to take his hat and leave the 
country, clear of the effects of his con- 
duct ; but for us who have to stand by 
our country, itis a grave prospect to con- 
template when we shall have administra- 
tion put into our hands. Asa Nationalist 
I often feel the future to be serious when 
Iisee the terrible difficulties being created 
under the present system. When I was 
younger I looked forward with joy and 
hope to that change that must come 
sooner or later, but now I look for- 
ward with a feeling of the deepest 
responsibility and something of dread to 
the task laid upon us of bringing back 
things to a normal condition. Meanwhile, 
we can only talk here ; that is our only 
means of influence. When I look round 
this beautiful chamber and think of the 
perfect arrangements of this stately 
building, I feel it was never built for 
the discussion of the subjects Irish 
Members are often obliged to bring for. 
ward ; and I trust the time will come 
before very long when such minor 
matters will be relegated to another 
Assembly, leaving this House free 
to discuss the Imperial affairs of 
this great Empire. ‘The position 
and the conduct of the police in 
Ireland inevitably come before us on this 
Vote. I must say I pity more than I 
blame the police because of the ter- 
rible position in which they have 
been placed. Nothing strikes an Irish- 
man more than the difference in the 
position of the police here and at home. 
Though in Ireland I endeavour to do my 
duty as a citizen, I am regarded as a 
Suspected person; here the police are 
the friends of the people, and together 
they assist in keeping good order. In 
Ireland the police are exposed to tempta- 
tions such as no men should be subjected 
to. I mean the temptation of having 
promotion dependent upon the success 
with which they carry out certain prose- 
cutions. This was forcibly brought before 
me in relation to a case I had occasion 
to take up some years ago—the Crossma- 
glen case, in which a number of persons 
were condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment on utterly insufficient 
evidence before packed juries. The 
evidence was almost entirely police 
evidence, and the police were pro- 
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moted after the conviction of the 
prisoners. In this connection there are 
two matters I wish to refer to : and, first, 
to the character of the men who are 
opposing the policy of the Chief Secre- 
tary in Tipperary. I was there a few 
days ago, and I brought away a strong 
impression of these men. They are not 
light-hearted, ardent young men; _ they 
are grave, responsible men, who, in a 
proper state of society, would be at the 
head of local government and in com- 
mand of the police rather than in 
opposition tothem. The Chief Secretary 
is in a most unfortunate position. In 
Ireland the official classes are so numerous 
and extensive that they completely shut 
out the Viceroy and the Chief Secretary 
from ascertaining the just wishes of the 
Irish people. Their interest being to 
sustain the present state of things, they 
imbue the Chief Secretary with false 
notions of government. I was particu- 
larly struck by this fact while recently 
looking over the Memoirs of the Earl 
of Carlisle. He was a man influ- 
enced by the best desires, his name 
honourably connected with many a 
good work ; but as I read the book I 
see how he was surrounded by, and 
entirely surrendered himself to, the 
official classes. ‘Then, as now, there were 
great leaders of public opinion in the 
country ; but the Earl of Carlisle was 
completely shut off from these as the 
Chief Secretary is now. It is with great 
diffidence 1 make these remarks. We 
are blamed for taking up time; but we 
must do it, out of the fulness of our 
hearts we speak. It is impressed into 
our very being, and sure I am that were 
an attempt made to govern England as 
Ireland is governed no other business 
would be done here until a change were 
effected. 

(9.48.) Mr. W. REDMOND: I really 
do not know what to say, for we Irish 
Members are in an extremely difficult 
position owing to the action of the Chief 
Secretary. He certainly rose to reply to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary, and I asked him to allow me to 
speak first in order that he might be 
saved the trouble of making two 
speeches, and that he might reply to me 
at the same time. I pointed out that I 
wished to refer to matters personal to 
himself, and I am certain he does not 
wish to evade giving me a reply. 
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*The CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Hear, hear. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I have no doubt 
he will offer some explanation, but it is 
an aggravating thing that when we are 
making a statement to which we have a 
right to expect a reply, you should get 
up and walk out. 

Tas CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 

Mr. W. REDMOND: [ ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to remember that I 
commenced my speech by saying that I 
wished to refer to matters personal to 
himself. The Attorney General, it is 
true, remained here, but he could not 
reply for the action of the Chief Secretary 
in reference to the matter of Press pro- 
secutions. I do not wish to go over 
what I said while the Chief Secretary 
had left the House, but I must remind 
him that the first point to which I should 
like an answer is with regard to the Press 
prosecutions in Ireland. The cases given 
by the Chief Secretary in illustration do 
not represent the ordinary ones that 
occurred, because there was editorial 
matter in the one case and not in the 
others. The second point has reference 
to the condition of prisons, and I 
pointed out that the number of deaths 
were sufficient to justify me—— ‘ 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon, but I had the honour 
of listening to all this part of his 
statement. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The right hon. 
Gentleman should not have gone out in 
the middle of my speech. The right 
hon. Gentleman may laugh, and I will 
proceed no further, leaving the Com- 
mittee to say whether in this matter the 
right hon. Gentleman treated me with 
the consideration a Minister ought to 
show towards a Member trying to do his 
duty. The portion of my speech to which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not do me 
the honour to listen had reference to 
what I must unquestionably call the 
murder of tlie boy Heffernan in Tippe- 
rary brought under notice by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. O'Connor), whose personal 
concern it was as Member for the division. 
My hon.Friend pointed out thata verdict of 
wilful murder was returned by aCoroner’s 
jury against two police officers, but that 
they have not been brought to trial. 
This is not a singular case, for time after 
verdicts of wilful murder have been 
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given against the police, and they have 
been allowed to go free. In Heffernan’s 
case not a single policeman received the 
slightest injury, and there was no excuse 
for men who were in no danger or peril 
of their lives wildly firing into a crowd. 
I am not here to say whether stones were 
thrown or not; but this I say, without 
fear of contradiction, that no policeman 
received the slightest injury, and there 
was no justification for firing rifle shots 
down the street with the result that a 
poor boy was brought dying to his mother, 
saying with his dying breath forgive these 
men. While policemen are allowed to 
shoot people in the streets and are not re- 
bukedand brought to trial, the Irish people 
will ever be in a condition of discontent. 
Then there was the occasion when the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork went 
to Tipperary for the purpose of attending 
the funeral of the brave young man who 
had taken a good part in public affairs. 
The funeral was also attended out of 
respect for the deceased by large num- 
bers of people, but the Resident Magis- 
trate professed to believe that the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork was going 
to hold a meeting and cause a disturbance. 
A large force of police was sent toattend 
the funeral. Now, the people of 
Tipperary are a hot-blooded people, 
easily roused and excited by acts of 
injustice ; and if there is one thing more 
sacred than another in Ireland, and 
especially in that county, it is the last 
rites paid by relatives and friends to the 
dead whom they have respected and 
loved in life. In the professed belief 
that the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork was about to hold a political meet- 
ing, a strong force of armed police 
attended and hustled the funeral pro- 
cession even tothe brink of the grave. 
My hon. Friend the Member for North- 


East Cork is not the man to shrink from. 


the responsibility of saying what he has 
to say, but the authorities believed, or 
pretended to believe, that he was going 
to deliver a political harangue over the 
coffin and by the open grave of his friend. 
He boasts that there is peace and tran- 
quillity in Ireland ; but if he refers to the 
fact that men are not being set upon by 
the police in thousands and killed, then 
let me tell him that the peace is not in any 
way due to his policy, for he does not 
hesitate to exasperate and insult the 
people even at the very grave side. The 
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avoidance of disturbance at that funeral 
in Tipperary, to which reference has been 
made, was due not to the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman or of the police, but 
to the action of my hon. Friend the 
Member for North-East Cork, who begged 
and implored the people to remain calm, 
No explanation has been given of the eon- 
duct of the police on that occasion. 
The Chief Secretary might, at least, 
express his disapproval of the desecra- 
tion of the grave by those men ; but he 
prefers to get up here and say it was 
necessary the police should be at the 
grave side in order to watch the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork, for fear he 
was about to make furious attacks on 
the Government and on the landlords. 
But that explanation will not satisfy hon. 
Members on these Benches or the people 
of Ireland, for they know only too 
well that the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman is a policy of exasperation. 
And now I have to refer to another case 
on which we desire to have explanations. 
It is that of Mr. O’Connor, a young man 
on the staff of the Leinster Leader, who, 
for publishing resolutions passed at a 
public meeting in the County of Kildare, 
was sentenced to two months’ imprison 
ment asian ordinary felon by two Resident 
Magistrates, who refused to state a case 
for a superior Court. O’Connor. was at 
once sent to prison, and becamse : he 
refused to conform to those indignities 
which are heaped on the lowest class 
of criminals, he was put for 24. hours on 
bread and water. The hon. and learned 
Member for Longford at once went to 
Dublin and obtained a mandamus in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and that 
SuperiorCourt held that Mr.O’Connor had 
been wrongfully convicted, and directed 
that he should at once be set at liberty. 
But the Government will not rebuke the 
. magistrates nor afford any redress to Mr. 
O'Connor. Mr. Redmond, of the Water- 
Jord News, has been sentenced to seven 
months’ hard labour, and the County 
Court Judge has decided that the Magis- 
trates were wrong ; but the same Magis- 
trates at the same time, and for another 
alleged offence, sentenced Mr. Redmond 
to imprisonment for a fortnight, and 
against that sentence there was no appeal. 
If the. Chief Secretary disapproves of 
the publication of. these resolytions, why 
does he not prosecute the proposers and 
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platform at the meeting at whieh they 
are passed? These are the people who 
are really responsible;- but the Chief 
Secretary cannot prosecute all these 
people to conviction, because if he did 
there would not be room for them in the 
prisons. The truth is, in spite of the 
declarations of the Chief Secretary to the 
contrary, there are not in prison more 
than one in 5,000 of those who daily 
break the Coercion Law in the face of the 
police. And: now I.come to the case 
of the Mayor of Wexford, who has 
been deprived of an office held by 
right by Mayors of Wexford. The 
excuse made by the Government for not 
allowing Mr. Walsh, as Mayor of Wexford, 
to serve on the Governing Body of the 
lunatic asylum was that. he was disquali- 
fied by having been imprisoned ; but 
surely it is. monstrous to say that the 
Mayor of Wexford is disqualified in that 
way for such an office, while Members of 
Parliament who have been similarly im- 
prisoned are not disqualified from sitting 
in the House of Commons. The Corpora- 
tion of Wexford is justly offended at the 
conduct of the Government, and has 
asked me to bring it before the House. 
If the Chief Secretary had not walked 
out of the House whilst I was stating my 
case the discussion might have been over 
earlier, and if there has been waste of 
time the First Lord of the Treasury must 
attribute it to the Chief Secretary’s 
leaving the House. We are here forthe © 
purpose of stating the views of our con- 
stituents on these matters. Of course, it 
must be very stupid and almost in- 
tolerable to English Members to have to 
listen to so much about the affairs of 
Ireland ; but if it is intolerable to them 
it is only one proof of the necessity for 
allowing the Irish people to manage their 
local affairs at home. 

*(10.12.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
observe that the hon. Member who has 
just sat down is deeply incensed with 
me for having departed towards the end 
of his speech, in order to obtain that 
necessary sustenance which even & 
Minister of the Crown begins to require 
towards a quarter to 9 o’clock in the 
evening. The hon. Member accuses me 
of having ignored his first speech—{Mr. 
W. Repmoxp: No|—and I therefore 
listened with attention to the second 
speech of the hon. Member ; but to my 
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that speech was a repetition of the one 
to which 1 had already had the pleasure 
of listening, and the other quarter 
was peroration. The hon. Member has 
also told us that these discussions are 
naturally wearying to English Members. 
They would, no doubt, be wearying to 
English Members, if Knglish Members 
stayed to listen to them; but during the 
whole of the discussion which has been 
going on since a quarter-past 7 I have 
noticed that the whole space above the 
Gangway opposite has been almost 
absolutely unoccupied. There has been, 
indeed, a small sprinkling on the Minis- 
terial side of the Hous? ; but among the 
hon. Gentleman’s own friends the number 
of admirers his oratory could find has 
been limited to four or five. I have 
three speeches to which to reply. The 
first speech is that of one of the Members 
for Cork, which has been specially devoted 
to prison treatment in Ireland. The 
hon. Member has given us to understand 
that special instructions were sent by the 
Chief Secretary to the Prisons Board in 
Ireland in order that what the hon. 
Member called political prisoners might 
be subjected to a specially severe ad- 
ministration of the Rules. 


Dr TANNER: I was the only Mem- 
ber for Cork who spoke, and I said 
nothing of the kind. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was wrong: 
[Dr. Tanner: As usual.}] I meant the 
hon. Member for Tipperary. [Sir W. 
Harcourr here made an observation 
across the Table.] I doubt whether the 
right hon. Gentleman himself knows the 
constituencies ‘of all the Irish Members. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I am not 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman might know his chief sup- 
porters. The hon. Member for Tip- 
perary has given us to understand that 
such instructions were issued. For my 
own part, IT assure hon. Members that 
while I take an interest in general prison 
administration in Ireland, I take no 
interest whatever in the lot of individual 
prisoners. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I am sorry to 
interrupt the right hon, Gentleman, but 
I amsure he would not wilfully misrepre- 


sent what I said. What I did say 
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was that, considering the fact that we 
had been treated as a separate and 
distinct class of prisoners and allowed to 
exercise in each other's company, after 
the laps? of a week some instructions 
must have been sent, perhaps by the 
Chief Secretary, and possibly by the 
Prisons Board. I did not state it posi- 
tively, and I expressed a hope that the 
Chief Secretary would be able to deny 
it. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know nothing 
about express instructions, nor have they 
been sent; but 1 repeat that the idea of 
constituting a special separate class of 
prisoners, convicted under one particular 
Act, has never entered into my head.. I 
absolutely repudiate it, and I would 
never cons2nt, directly or indirectly, to 
a policy of treating those convicted 
under the Act of 1887 differently from 
those convicted under any other Act. 


Mr. J. OCONNOR: Are you not a 
member of the Prisons Board and re- 
sponsible for their action ? 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not a 
member of the Prisons Board ; but in sofar 
as I am responsible for the action of the 
Board, there shall be no difference 
made between a prisoner convicted under 
one Act of Parliament and a prisoner 
convicted under another Act of Parlia- 
ment. That is an explicit statement 
of policy which I trust will satisfy the 
hon. Gentleman. [Mr. J. O'Connor: It 
is shirking the question.] The hon. 
Member has stated that the alteration 
which has been made in the Prison Rules 
has been entirely due to what he called 
the strong case which he and his friends 
made out to the country with regard to 
the treatment of the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork and other Members of 
Parliament who have been imprisoned, 
and about whom a great agitation has 
been made. Among the other demerits 
of this statement, it is entirely incon- 
sistent with the account of the same 
transaction given in the speech of the 
Member for Cork, who immediately 
followed. The hon. Member for Cork 
told us that the whole of the alteration 
that had been made was in order to give 
some relief to the Belfast forgers who 
had been convicted about that period, 
and who, of course, had the same 
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privileges as those given to other 
prisoners. 


Dr. TANNER: I regret exceedingly 
at having to interrupt the right hon. 
Gentleman, but 1 wish to explain he has 
misconstrued my meaning. What I 
stated was that it was really to give 
relief to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
political friends, these men in Belfast, 
who had grossly behaved in swindling 
there, and that this notion had been 
conceived by the Prisons Board, but 
that effect was given to it by the way 
in which this country regarded the 
villainous behaviour towards the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork. It was 
both. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If I had the 
slightest conception of what the inter- 
ruption of the hon. Member means I 
would gladly withdraw any misrepresenta- 
tion that I have made ; but I think that 
the Committee will agree with me that 
the apparent of the hon. 
Member’s speech was that the inten- 
tion of the Government had been 
to give some kind of relief to the Belfast 
forgers. The account given by the hon. 
Member who has just interrupted me 
and that given by the hon. Member for 
Tipperary are obviously inconsistent, and 
I will leave the Committee to decide 
which is the least improbable of the 
two. I have not gathered from the 
speech of the hon. Member for Tipperary 
what the special grievance was of those 
persons of whom he has spoken. They 
were given under the relaxation of the 
Prison Rules made last year some kind 
of privilege, subject to the discretion of 
the prison officials. They had the privi- 
lege of wearing their own clothes, and 
if the result of that’ was that they had 
to take their exercise with greater soli- 
tude than they would otherwise have 
done it was obvious that the fault lay 
with them. If they desire company let 
them take exercise with the ordinary 
prisoners. I daw no distinction between 
prisoners convicted under one Act and 
prisoners convicted under another. The 
officials have a certain discretion, and have 


used it, to give these persons a certain 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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privilege ; if the prisoners do not wish the 
privilege Jet them renounce it themselves. 


‘Then the hon. Member referred to the 


case of Mr. O’Mahoney, whose health he 
said required special treatment in prison, 
and this he has based upon the certifi- 
cates of two doctors. For my own part, 
I have not the least doubt that Mr. 
O'Mahoney will receive what every pri- 
soner in Ireland and in this country re- 
ceives, namely, competent medical 
attention from the medical officer on the 
spot. The health of prisoners in Ireland 
compares favourably not only with the 
health of the similar classes of the com- 
munity not in prison, but also with the 
health of prisoners in English prisons. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to say 
whether recently two prisoners have 
been found dead in their cells in 
England ? 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
inquired whether two prisoners in 
England have been found dead in their 
cells or not; but the hon. Member is 
perfectly aware that the best medical 
attendance is not sufficient to guard a 
prisoner against the result of heart 
disease, and among a number of pri- 
soners a certain proportion of them must 
necessarily suffer from that disease and 
other diseases eriding in sudden death. 
But the conclusion gathered from the 
statistics is perfectly clear and explicit 
that the health of Irish prisoners com- 
pares favourably with the health of 
English prisoners, and with that of per- 
sons drawn from the same class in 
Ireland who are not in prison, but who 
are carrying on the ordinary avocations 
of life. The hon. Member who opened 
the debate went on tospeak of Mr. Reche 
and other magistrates, who, he said, had 
incited to violence on the part of the police. 
I have listened to the proofs which the 
hon. Member endeavoured to give, but 
I have wholly failed to see that the hon. 
Member has made out the slightest case. 
No doubt it might have been true that 
Mr. Roche or otiier magistrates stated 
that the police were justified, under cer- 
tain circumstances, in using their 
weapons without the Riot Act being read 
and without the command of their 
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superior officer. 
man doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Roche on_ that 
occasion? Is it not obvious to every 
man of common sense that if the 
police are attucked with murderous 
intent they have the right and even the 
duty to use their weapons in self defence? 
Of course, I admit I have, indeed fre- 
quently, stated in this House that the use 
of weapons by the police should be only 
resorted to in extreme cases; but, unfor- 
tunately, under the teaching of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite extreme cases will 
occur. Then the police, in my opinion, 
are only doing their duty in using the 
weapons intrusted to them for the pur- 
pose of defending their lives. 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Sir, I rise to a 
point of order. I ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is in order in attributing 
to me and my hon. Friends such teach- 


ing as results in occasion for violent pro- 
ceedings by the police, and as end possibly 


in murder ? 


THe CHAIRMAN: I did not catch 
anything which was an infringement of 
order. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In discussing 
the case of Tipperary the Committee 
must recollect that, also under the teach- 
ing of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, Tipperary has been the scene 
of most disgraceful riots in connection 
with the Pian of Campaign, which has 


prevailed in that town for the last six 
months. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: That is absolutely 
untrue. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In one of these 
riots a boy was killed. [‘ No” ] I simply 
state that the boy was killed. Does the 
hon. Gentleman deny that? 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: The. magistrate 
stated that there was no riot. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : These interruptions 
are most irregular. If hon. Members 
desire to make any reply they will 
have other opportunities for doing so. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In one of these 
riots a boy was killed. There was a 
coroner's inquest, and a verdict of wilful 
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murder was returned against one officer 
and one sergeant, or one officer and 
constable, I forget which.. I do not 
understand in that- transaction what 
accusation thére canbe against the 
Government. Hon. Members’ ask what 
has happened to these-constables, and the 
answer was—“ Just what would naturally 
happen.” They have ‘given bail to 
appear at the Spring Assizes to meet the 
charges. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it usual to 
give bail in charges of murder ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Bail was 
given after application to a superior 
Court, and that is usual, much as it may 
surprise the hon. Member, This is the 
substance of the solemn accusation 
brought against the Government by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary. The next 
point brought forward was the case of a 
man named Cullinane, who, it is said, 
was a sort of peacemaker between land- 
lord and tenant. Cullinane was a paid 
organiser of the Plan of Campaign, and 
in that capacity he traversed Ireland 
doing his best to stir up illegal conspiracies 
here and there, and in doing so he did 
his very best, not to make peace between 
landlord and tenant, but to make the war 
between the two classes irreconcilable. 
This man was brought before the police 
magistrates for having taken part in an 
illegal assembly. The magistrates care- 
fully considered the case, and decided 
that there was not sufficient:evidence to 
prove illegal assembly, but they said 
that there had been a disorderly crowd 
menacing to the public peace. Having so 
decided, it appears to me that they only 
did their duty in binding the man 
over to keep the peace. If the 
man chose to go to prison instead of 
finding bail he has only himself to blame. 
The last point of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary was the case of interference 
with a funeral in Tipperary by the police. 
On that subject the hon. Member thought 
fit to make an eloquent. address to the 
Committee upon the peculiar sensitive- 
ness of the Irish people to any inter- 
ference with funerals, or to anything in 
the nature of hard or rough treatment of 
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those concerned in burying their relatives. 
I should have thought that it would 
have occurred to the hon. Gentleman 
that some of the most flagrant cases of 
boycotting in Ireland, some of the cases 
which have most deeply stirred the 
minds of the English people, have been 
those in which burial has been refused 
to persons who happened to disobey 
the mandates of the Irish League. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: There has been 
no such case. It is purely imagination. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Case after 
case has occurred, and the hon. Member 
will find some even in the Report of the 
Special Commission. There are cases in 
which burial has been refused, in which 
the coffin has been refused, and in which 
it has been found impossible for the 
unhappy relatives to take the remains of 
the deceased person to the grave with 
the ordinary decencies which accompany 
burials in civilised society. Even in 
Tipperary itself, the town in which 
took place these alleged interferences 
by the police with a political funeral, 
and by that I mean a funeral which is 
made the occasion for a political demon- 
stration—even in that town there were 
two cases of recent occurrence in which 
policemen quartered in the town lost 
relatives. In one of thes2 cases the wife 
of the constable died ; and as the con- 
stable was walking up the street, it being 
universally known what was the nature 
of his bereavement, a stone was thrown 
at him ; and when he went to the coffin- 
maker he was told that the coffin 
could not be provided unless permission 
were first obtained. In another case in 
the same town a policeman lost a child, 
and when he was burying the child, and 
he and his wife were near the grave, the 
funeral party was pelted by a mob of the 
supporters of the policy of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I rise to order. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman when he 
makes these statements to be good 
enough to give us the names and 
dates. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
has been long enough in the House to 
know that that is no question of order at 
all. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I gave him the 
names. Why does not he give the 
names tous? [“ Order !”] 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The name of 
the constable whose wife died was Con- 
nors, I believe ; and if the hon. Member 
will ask a question, I shall. have the 
name of the other constable, as there is 
no difficulty in obtaining it. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Were they, the 
constables, engaged in  desecrating 
Hurley’s grave ! 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will deal 
with the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cork summarily. The hon. Member has 
raised a variety of minute points of de- 
tail in regard to Irish prison accommo- 
dation. Of course, I cannet answer such 
questions on the spot; but if the hon. 
Member will give notice of a question he 
shall receive his answer. But on the 
general question of prison accommodation 
in Ireland, I can only say that since the 
prisons have been handed over to the 
Prisons Board in 1878 there has been 
an enormous improvement in Irish 
prisons, an improvement which _ has 
steadily gone on, and which I am doing 
my best to promote. Indeed, I shall 
haye soon to ask the House for assistance 
in carrying out the work toa completion. 
The sanitary condition of prisons in 
Ireland when they were handed over 
to the Government left much to be 
desired, as was, under similar condi- 
tions, the case with the English 
prisons. Everything cannot be done at 
once; but a gradual process has been 
going on by which I hope that Irish 
prisons will be brought to the highest 
state demanded by modern requirements, 
and by which they will be made to com- 
pare not unfavourably with the prisons 
in England, or on the Continent. A 
larger question was raised by the hon. 
Member for North Fermanagh. The 
hon. Gentleman thought it necessary to 
make twice during the evening the same 
speech that he made on Friday last ; and 
now the case having been rehearsed no 
less than three times in the course of 
four days, the Committee may be re- 
garded as being in a position to perfectly 
understand the contention of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: It is quite true 
that I brought the matter dealt with in my 
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speech of this evening before the Hous? 
last Friday. ‘My reason for bringing the 
case forward again is, that tle right hon. 
Gentleman was not in his place on Friday, 
while he is in his place this evening. 
*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Iam sorry to 
give any reason which would deprive the 
Committee or the House of any of the 
eloquence which the hon. Member is 
always ready to bestow upon it. At the 
same time, I am bound to say that I do 
not think the reason which he has given 
is a sufficient excuse for three times re- 
peating the same speech to a too patient 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman desires 
to carry on a controversy, began in either 
a speech or a letter which he made early 
in the year or at the end of last year, 
with regard to the Press prosecutions in 
Ireland. That speech was the occasion 
of areply written by my direction, but 
entirely by the hon. Member for Dover. 
That letter I absolutely endorse from 
start to finish, Now, what was the 
original contention of the hon. Member 
for North Fermanagh? He told the pub- 
lic that in every one of these Press 
prosecutions the man prosecuted had 
done nothing but supply the public with 
simple ordinary news. Replying to that 
statement, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Dover pointed out in a letter, which I 
fully concur in, that in M‘Enery’s case a 
leading article of a mostflagrantnature had 
been written by an editor, intimidating an 
individual. If the case had rested there 
it would have been quite sufficient to 
have shown the fallacy of the original 
position of the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh, that all these persons were 
prosecuted for nothing more than insert- 
ing in their newspapers ordinary news. 
Well, how does the hon. Member’ for 
North Fermanagh attempt to reply to 
this? He says that M‘Enery’s case was 
exceptional,and that contention was taken 
up by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of Cork, the Leader of the 
Nationalist Party, who made a speech in 
the debate on the Address, in which he 
stated that there was only one case in 
which the prosecution was not for the 
publication of ordinary news, and he was 
replied to by the hon. Member for Dover, 
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who conclusively showed that M‘Enery’s 
case was by no means exceptional. 
In 1889 there were 13 cases of 
Press prosecutions. Five of these were 
prosecutions for the publication of 
imaginary meetings of suppressed 
branches of the League, seven were for 
leading articles and one for a leaderette, 
making eight cases in which an editor 
had used intimidatory language in his 
own newspaper. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman intend to convey that 
the editors invented the resolutions of 
the suppressed branches of the League? 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
said that of 13 cases of Press prose- 
cutions in 1889 five were for the 
publication of imaginary meetings of 
suppressed branches of the League, and 
eight were cases in which the editor 
appeared in his own person as publishing 
leaders or leaderettes of an intimidatory 
character. And yet in face of these 
facts, all of which had been stated in the 
debate on the Address, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Fermanagh 
thought fit to make a speech of an hour’s 
duration on Friday,in which he absolutely 
ignored all that has been publicly stated in 
the House, and now he has made 
another speech also of an hour’s duration 
containing the same stale and exploded 
allegations. Now, Sir, what is the use 
of debates in this House? A complete 
answer has been given to the hon. Mem- 
ber already, but that does not prevent 
him from repeating his speech ; and he 


has now been answered again, and that, 
doubtless, will not prevent him from 
repeating his speech next week. The 
Committee are threatened with the 
indefinite repetition of these _ stale 
calumnies, which no amount of repetition 
of fact from this side of the House 
is adequate to dislodge from the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. Every 
case but one of the 13 Press cases to 
which I have referred was a case of 
personal intimidation, and in every case 
but one an individual was actually named. 
In one case an individual was not named, 
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and that was the case which was made 
a stalking-horse by the hon. Member for 
Cork City in the debate on the Address, 
and which has now again been brought 
forward by the persevering Member for 
North Fermanagh. 
of a man named Walsh. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: That is not the 
way to speak of a man who is Mayor of 
the town in which he resides. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What appeared 
in his newspaper was this— 


“That we look on the farm in question as 
an evicted farm, and therefore as a derelict, 
and that the man who takes it isa grabber, 
and sball be treated as such.” 


It is quite true that no individual 
was named in that article ; but. will 
any man say that this was not gross 
intimidation against any individual 
who might be desirous of taking 
that farm?. We. all know, and we ail 


know better since the Report of the Royal 
Commission, what may be the fate of a 


man who is named in a newspaper as a 
grabber, and who is to be “treated as 
such.” 
hon. Members opposite when they discuss 
the abuse of Press prosecutions. Are the 
Government to be blamed for not toler- 
ating the publication of a notice like that 


This is the favourite instance of 


in a newspaper circulating in the district 
in which was situated the farm of which 


the future tenant was thus denounced * 


The right hon, Member for Derby loudly 
cheered when Walsh’s case was men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh. It may be interesting to 
the right hon. Gentleman to know that 
this man was, on November 25, 1882, 
imprisoned by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. And for what? For publishing 
in his newspaper this notice—*“ That we 


are sorry to say that John Murphy still, 


holds the grabbed farm from which 
M‘Enery was evicted eight years ago.” 
Thus, in 1882 the right hon. Gentleman 
put this man, this respectable gentleman, 
in prison for precisely the same offence for 


which he was put in prison in 1889 by the 


present Government. I have now gone 

through, seriatim, all the more important 

counts of the indictment brought by hon. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Gentlemen opposite against the Govern- 
ment; and I will conclude by again enter- 
ing my protest against this eternal 
repetition indulged in by hon. Members 
opposite, which can have,no other result 
but to waste the time of the House, and 
which excites no interest whatever even 
upon the other side of the House, I 
think we may well be spared further 


"| eriticism on the conduct of the Irish 


Government until some new question 
shall arise which may afford some solid 
foundation for the attacks of hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite. 


(10.57.) Mr. W. REDMOND: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary has stated that the charges I have 
made are stale and exploded charges, and 
has referred to the speech made by the 
hon. Member for Dover, who, no doubt, 
is a distinguished authority upon many 
things, but whose authority on Irish 
affairs I refuse to accept. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that eight out of the 
13 Press prosecutions were instituted in 
regard to editorial matter, and to that 
statement, whether it comes from the 
right hon. Gentleman or from the equally 
distinguished Member for Dover, I must 
give a most emphatic denial. The right 
hon. Gentleman will find an explanation 
of my repeating thes? charges in the 
fact that we refuse to accept the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because we know that in this matter he 
has been misled. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has spoken of the Mayor of 
Wexford as I should be sorry to speak of 
any person in this country. He has 
referred to him as “that man Walsh.” 
I utterly repudiate that mode of expres- 
sion, and I say it is hopeless to expect 
the Irish people to rest contented and 
satisfied as long as representative men 
whom they respect are spoken of in that 
manner. The right hon: Gentleman has 
referred to the case 1 brought forward of 
his police interfering with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary, and has said 
that the funeral was boycotted, and I 
must say that in the case where a 
funeral was boycotted I utterly and 
completely disapprove of such action and 
always shall. The right hon. Gentleman, 
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instead of defending the conduct of the 
police, attempts to defend them by 
referring to some other cases which he 
implies are equally bad. But two 
wrongs do not make one right, and 
if the people have behaved with 
brutality in the case of a funeral, I 
condemn that conduct, just as I condemn 
the action of the police. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of a political 
funeral. It is monstrous to use such 
language. If the people respect the 
memory of one who has died, and attend 
his funeral in large numbers, the right 
hon. Gentleman says that is a political 
funeral. I say that the s»eech of the 
right hon. Gentleman is most unsatisfac- 
tory. The right hon. Gentleman has 
twitted me with being “patient” in 
bringing forward these cases two or 
three times. For his advantage, 1 say 
I shall continue to be patient, and to 
bring up the cases as long as I get no 
better reply than that which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made to-night. 
(11.0.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
The Chief Secretary was good enough to 
invite me to intervene ia this debate. 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour: No, I did not.] 
I do not know then why the right 
hon. Gentleman introduced my name and 
challenged an explanation. Whether or 
not the right hon. Gentleman did this 
from an exemplary desire to protract the 
debat2, I, of course, do not know. But 
as the right hon. Gentleman wishes me 
to speak, [ will endeavour to gratify 
him. Ihave listened to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman with interest. 
The right hon. Gentleman talks of repeti- 
tion of the same speeches by Irish 
Members in this House as an imper- 
tinence. But what did the right hon. 
Gentleman begin by saying? He said 
nobody cares’ about Ireland, and these 
Irish questions are constantly being 
raised. [Mr. A. J. Batrour here rose as 
if to make an explanation.] I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman, who objects so 
much to being interrupted himself, will 
[Mr. Batrour again 
rose.| I am in possession of the House. 


not interrupt me. 
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It is well to read to the right hon. 
Gentleman a lesson in courtesy. When 
the right hon. Gentleman shows courtesy 
to his opponents he will receive it him- 
self. It is strange that the Minister 
responsible for Ireland should hold such 
language as that of the right hon. 
Gentleman about the discussion of Irish 
affairs. It is quite true that the discus- 
sion of Irish affairs takes up a great deal 
of the time of the House, and it: is 
extremely burdensome to Members on all 
sides of the House. I will not allude to 
means whereby that burden might be 
removed. But it cannot be remedied by 
the Minister of the Crown saying that 
no attention ought to be paid to Irish 
questions. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that time so occupied constitutes an 
obstruction to business. I am astonished 
to hear those complaints of obstruction 
from a Government which has obtained 
a greater amount of Supply more easily 
and at an earlier period than I ever 
recollect to have been the case before. 
Certain questions have been brought 
before the House by Members who have 
a right to be interested in them. How 
does the right hon. Gentleman deal 
with these questions? Why, with an 
air of lofty indignation that he should 
be called in question with respect 
t> these matters at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman talks of having a complete 
answer to thesestale calumnies,as hecalled 
them. Well, his complete answer seems 
to be the letters which his private secre- 
tary writes to the newspapers. Accor- 
ding to the right. hon. Gentleman, Irish 
Members are bound to take whatever 
the hon. Member for Dover (Mr. Wynd- 
ham) may write to the newspapers. 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour: That was not my 
answer.| It is the tone and manner of 
the right hon. Gentleman in dealing 
with Irish affairs which are the ground 
for the exasperation felt in Ireland, an 
exasperation which was never greater 
than under the administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman takes every opportunity of 
convincing the Irish people of the con- 
tempt in which he holds their complaints. 
If they are not content with what his 
private secretary writes, the Irish Mem- 
bers are guilty of impertinence and 
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obstruction. The right hon. Gentleman 
was asked about Irish prisons. His 
reply was, “ What do I know or care 
about prisons? If you ask me a question 
about it, perhaps I will answer.” But 
the right hon. Gentleman did not happen 
to be accurate. He is not very accurate, 
I have observed. It is not the right 
hon. Gentleman’s forte. It is not so very 
Jong since the right hon. Gentleman told 
us that he knew nothing about the classes 
of prisoners; that he never interfered. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has a 
short memory. A short memory is an 
evil, even ina Chief Secretary. This is 
the very Minister who told us he inter- 
fered to save priests from being put in 
prison dress. How, then, can he say 
that he never interferes, and has no 
power to interfere? He can interfere 
when he chooses. Thus the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement is absolutely in- 
consistent with what he stated on former 
occasions. I will give another illustra- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman’s in- 
accuracy—the alteration of the prison 
rules. A year or two ago we were told 
that the rules were perfect; that they 
were better than the prison rules of 
England. We challenged that state- 
ment, and were told it was impertinent 
to challenge it; that it was presumption 
to challenge it. But we shamed the 
Government; we even shamed the 
right hon. Gentleman, and we _ got 
the prison rules of Ireland altered, 
but it was only done by constant 
and prolonged discussion in this House. 
There is a great deal besides prison rules 
in prison management, and 1 have no 
hesitation in saying there has been a 
harshness in the spirit of administration 
of Irish prisons which does not exist in 
the administration of the prisons in 
England. That is due, am bound to say, 
not to any default on the part of the 
prison officials in Ireland, but I do believe 
it is mainly due to the spirit with which 
they are inspired by the language which is 
held by the right hon. Gentleman in this 
House, and elsewhere, and in which it is 
left perfectly apparent to the officials of 
Ireland that the more harsh and the more 
severe they are in their treatment the 
better the Government will be pleased 
with their conduct. I should say 
exactly the same thing with reference to 
the use by the police of their weapons. 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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No one denies in self-defence it is right 
and justifiable that the police should 
use force. But there are two ways of 
handling the police. One way is to 
encourage them to take every opportunity 
of using extreme force, and there is 
another spirit which warns them not to 
use it unless there is an absolute neces- 
sity. Now, I am bound to say that the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman 
to-night may be taken as an indication to 
the police that they should find oppor- 
tunities of exercising violence. That is 
the spirit of the administration in which 
the right hon. Gentleman indulges. 
Some observations have been made by the 
Member for Wexford as to the needless 
and improper interference of the police 
with funerals, and I entirely agree with 
the hon. Gentleman. What defence has 
the Chief Secretary offered for that to- 
night? None whatever. He has not 
explained the circumstances nor endea- 
voured to justify the police. He has not 
condemned the police as he ought to do, 
unless he justifies them. The right hon. 
gentleman falls back upon his usual in- 
strument of tw quoque, and gives a list of 
offences by the Nationalists in reference 
to boycotting funerals. But what justifi- 
cation is that for police interference ? 
The right hon. Gentleman describes the 
outrageous conduct of the Nationalists 
with all the vigour of his rhetoric, but 
he has not a word of condemnation for 
the police, who, according to him, did 
exactly the same thing. This is the 
right hon. Gentleman’s answer to what 
he calls a “stale calumny.” As to the 
Press prosecutions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought they had been disposed of by 
the Member for Dover in his letters to 
the Zimes. Although the Government 
may identify themselves completely with 
the Times newspaper we cannot recog- 
nise the 7'imes as the sole organ of the 
Irish administration. Why the letters 
of the hon. Member for Dover are to be 
regarded as complete answers of the 
Government to charges of a serious cha- 
racter I cannot understand, and yet the 
foundation of the reply of the Chief 
Secretary is that complaints of the people 
of Ireland have been answered by the 
letters of his private secretary in the 
Times. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 


said so. 


IT have not 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: Then my ears 
must have deceived me. I was mistaken- 
It appears that the Chief Secretary never 

eferred to the Member for Dover and 
his letters to the Times. Now that I 
have been assured by the right hon. 
Gentleman that he did not refer to those 
letters, I beg to apologise to the right 
hon. Gentleman for having supposed 
that he had referred to them. The 
House will, however, judge with me as to 
the accuracy of that denial. Now, with 
reference to the Press prosecutions, I 
may remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that I was not Lord Lieutenant nor 
Secretary for Ireland in 1582, and that 
I imprisoned nobody at that time. I 
forgive the right hon. Gentleman for not 
being aware of that circumstance, and 
perhaps he will accept that as an ex- 
planation of his not being familiar with 
this particular imprisonment which he 
said was my work. The reason I cheered 
the hon. Member who called attention to 
this matter was that the hon. Member 
said he thought that when a gentleman 
had been imprisoned under a Press 
prosecution, that ought to be regarded 
as no disability after his s2ntence had 
expired for his fulfilling public offices. 
The particular gentleman alluded to 
was the Mayor of Wexford, and the 
hon. Member contended that the 
penalty for the offence having been 
paid, the imprisonment ought not to 


be treated by the Government as a 
disqualification for ever hereafter. 
That is a principle which has always been 
observed in this country. There are 
many Gentlemen below the Gangway 
who have been imprisoned. Are you 
going to apply to them the same rule? 
Dare you apply it to them? Dare you 
refuse to put them on Committees of this 
House? You know you dare not. You 
know that if you did public opinion 
would rise against you. There are 
questions which the Members from 
Ireland have a right to ask. They have 
aright to ask why you apply to their 
constituents principles you dare not 
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apply to themselves, and to that the 
right hon. Gentleman’ has given no 
answer at all. I have listened atten- 
tively to the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary, and upon the main point on which 
explanation has been asked it seems to 
me that the right hon. Gentleman has 
given no answer at all. If what the 
right hon. Gentleman says is the sort of 
answer which a responsible Government 
has to give in reference to Irish matters, 
I am not surprised that Irishmen should 
wish that their affairs should be managed 
in a different manner from that in which 
they are managed now, 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have no wish 
to prolong this debate unnecessarily, but 
the right hon. Gentleman declined to 
give me the ordinary courtesy of inter- 
rupting him when he misrepresented me, 
I hope not deliberately, and therefore I 
am obliged to make a reply which other- 
wis2 I should have spared the House. 
No man in the House is more habitually 
interrupted by hon. Members opposite 
than myself, and 1 appeal to them if, 
when an interruption is upon a question 
of misrepresentation of what they have 
said, I have not only always given way, 
but given way gladly. [Dr. Tanner: 
No, no.] Though he knew I rose to 
correct a misrepresentation, the right 
hon. Gentleman used his privilege of 
being in possession of the House to the 
utmost, and not only refused to give way 
but continued to repeat the misrepre- 
sentation. The right hon. Gentleman 
has been pleased to say that my tone and 
manner are unfortunate, and tends to 
the prolongation of debates. I regret if 
that is the case, and I will endeavour to 
catch the tone and manner of the right 


hon. Gentleman. If I can only succeed, 
if only a small corner of the mantle of the 
right hon. Gentleman will but fall upon 
me, upon my shoulders, who can doubt 
but that 1 shall succeed in conciliating 
every section in the House, and in 
making every one believe I have only 
one object in view, which is to interpret 
in the most charitable manner the 
opinions, sentiments, and arguments of 


ee es see 
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my political opponents. The right hon. 
Gentleman has told me that I have 
omitted to discuss with seriousness the 
question of the.alleged ill-treatment of 
prisoners ; but I must remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that it is only since I have 
been in office, and not whilst the right 
hon. Gentleman was in office, that there 
has been any relaxation of the prison rules 
in Ireland, and that it was the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues, and not I, 
who have been accused on every plat- 
form of Ireland by Mr. Davitt and his 
friends of torturing Mr. Davitt while 
he was a political prisoner. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that I 
have not dealt with the action of the 
police in Tipperary on the occasion of 
the funeral that has been referred to. 
It is perfectly true that I omitted to state 
that which is the fact—namely, that 
the police who did not interfere with 
the funeral they were nevertheless 
bound to be present because they had 
been informed that the funeral would 
probably be made the occasion of an 
inflamnatory demonstration. What 
parallel is there between the con- 
duct of the police on that occasion and 
the conduct of those who, in that very 
town, stoned a policeman when he was 
burying his child, and refused a man a 
coffin in which to bury his wife ? 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR: The statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman have 
een categorically denied in the public 
Press. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to Pres: prosecutions, the right hon. 
Gentleman told the House that the con- 
tention I made was that my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Wyndham) had written a letter—not 
to the 7'umes but tothe Press generally — 
which fully answered the complaints. I 
never said anything of the kind, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman had given me 
the slighest attention, he would have 
known that what T did say was that the 
controversy was begun in the public 
Press by the hon. Member for Fermanagh 
(Mr. W. Redmond)—the right hon. 
Gentleman called him the Member for 
Wexford—and continued by my hon. 
Friend. It was then carried on in 
this House by the hon. Member for 
Cork, whose arguments were replied to 
without the ‘slightest allusion to the 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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reply given to the hon. Member for 


Fermanagh. The matter, I said, was 
introduced a third time by the hon. 
Member for Fermanagh, again without 
reference to previous refutations. I said, 
and I still think, this is an expenditure of 
public time against which I have a 
perfect right to protest. I could go on 
to deal in detail with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, but I will forbear. 
I will follow the conciliatory example 
which the right hon. Gentleman has set. 
I will throw oil on these troubled waters, 
and will deprive myself of the pleasure 
of dealing with the other innumerable 
misrepresentations and fallacies in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has thought 
fit to indulge. 


*(11.30.) Sir WALTER FOSTER 
(Derby, Ilkeston): The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of two deaths in prison cells as 
deaths that occurred from heart disease, 
I want to know whether the prisoners 
were known to have heart disease, and 
whether, in spite of that knowledge, 
they were kept in their prison cells. If 
so, the treatment was barbarous. If the 
right hon. Gentleman’s officials in Ireland 
did not know the men were suffering 
from heart disease, they were inefficient 
in the performance of their duty, and I 
want to know which horn of this dilemma 
the right hon. Gentleman chooses to avail 
himself of. We hold him, as Chief 
Secretary, responsible for the health 
of every person whom he sends to a 
prison cell, aud unless he gives us a 
proper account of these deaths I must 
regard him as not having exercised a 
proper supervision over the prisons. 


(11.31.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid.) : I wish to refer again to the death 
which has occurred in connection with 
the treatment of prisoners in Clonmel 
Gaol. The right hon. Gentleman thought 
fit to pass over the remarks I made 
earlier in the evening about the sanita- 
tion of the gaol. I did not at that time 
try to bring under his notice a case 
which at the present time commands 
public attention in Ireland. It is a case 
in which Mr. Morrison opened an 
inquest at Tipperary yesterday upon the 
death of Mr. Cleary. This poor young 
man has met with his death in prison, 
The right hon. Gentleman talks about 
heart disease, and he talks about the 
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medical gentleman upon whom he relies 
—as he relied upon Dr. Barr. I have 
here an account of what Dr. Connelly 
said about this man. He states that no 
competent man could have examined 
him without discovering that there was a 
chest affection which required treatment. 
He examined him previous to his death 
and found him suffering from that chest 
affection, and after the poor young man’s 
death he had an opportunity, by means 
of a post mortem examination, of veri- 
fying his diagnosis. I must say I pity 
Mr. Morrison, but I ask whether a man 
who was previously the inmate of a 
lunatic asylum is a fit person to act as 
medical officer of a gaol and to carry out 
the right hon. Gentleman’s commands ? 
Dr. Connelly says there were three large 
cavities discovered in the upper lobe of 
the left lung of the deceased, as well as 
a large abscess ; that there were morbid 
adhesions on the lobes of both lungs ; 
and that there were also pleuritic adhe- 
sions. Well, this poor man, with a 
disease which was evidently of long 
standing, was treated to the inhumanity 
of being confined in a prison cell by the 
medical man whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man has stood up again and again in this 
House to defend in connection with the 
treatment of my hon. Friend the Member 
for North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien). 
That medical man has condemned this 
poor fellow to death. I should like to 
have some explanation of this case, and 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will not 
turn his back upon us again, but will try 
as a gentleman to answer our complaints, 
although we happen to be mere Irish 
Members. 


THE CROFTER COMMISSION. 

(11.37.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I 
want to say a word or two on a question 
outside of Ireland. I am compelled to 
do so because we have been unable 
dnring the last two years to get the 
question brought before the Hous2—I 
refer to the proceedings of the Crofter 
Commission. I am much dissatisfied, 
first with the increasing cost of the Com- 
mission. Last year we voted over £9,000, 
and we have voted a supplementary 
£1,000. This year the Estimate has 
increased to £9,600 for extraordinary 
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payments to Sheriff’s officials. During 
the three and a half years the Commis- - 
sion has been in operation it has had 
about 7,000 cases before it, and it has 
reduced rents from £40,000 to £28,000. 
This is being done at a cost of over 
£10,000 a year. The fact is that if you 
had voted the money to the people in 
the first instance they would have been 
richer than under the present system, 
because the Commission has cst more 
than the people have got in rebate of 
rent. I brought in a Bill by which the 
Crofters’ Commission could sub-divide 
itself into three portions. Since that sub- 
division very curious things have oc- 
curred, Two and a half years ago the 
reductions of rent were 50 per cent., 
and of arrears about 75 per cent. Last 
year a change occurred. In the old 
Court there were three Commissioners, 
the chairman being a Sheriff, who, I 
believe, tried to act as fairly as he 
could, and his assessors being, one an 
old factor, and the other a large farmer. 
Under that Court the reductions were 
what I have stated. The old factor is 
now chairman and his assessors are two 
large farmers ; the result being that the 
reductions in rent are not more than 30 
per cent., whilst, with regard to arrears, 
instead of adopting a fair system, the 
Commissioners are taking a course which 
will land all the small farmers in the 
Bankruptey Court. They are requiréd 
to pay a sum eqnal to three years’ rent. 
But they cannot do it. It is a physical 
impossibility. They have been rack- 
rented, and, having been rendered poor 
in that way, they find it impossible to 
pay three years’ rent in one year; the 
consequence being that the landlord sues 
them. Unless something is done the re- 
sult of this will be rioting and disturb~ 
anc2 in Caithness and some other. places. 
The people are not going to lose the 
rights they possess under the Act quietly. 
I would point out—although I do not 
dwell upon it now—that it is hardly a 
usual thing for a gentleman who is going 
to be a Judge in these cases to go and 
dine with the landlords and their factors. 
I am sorry that we have held our tongues 
so long. There is no doubt that grave 
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dissatisfaction exists at the attempts 
which are being made by legal process 
to turn these men outof their holdings ; 
and I tell the Lord Advocate and the 
Government that the probability is that 
if an attempt is made to carry out this 
unjust eviction it will be resisted. Some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to this 
endeavour to collect impossible arrears at 
an impossible time ; at any rate, the 
people should have the right of appeal 
to the three Commissioners sitting 
together—though how the appeal could 
be heard I do not know, if one of the 
Commissioners goes to Mull, another to 
Sutherlandshire, and another somewhere 
els2. If the Commissioners meet to hear 
appeals before the evictions are attempted, 
much trouble will be saved. 


*(11.44.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: The 
observations of the hon. Member will 
receive the early attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. And now | wish 
to appeal to hon. Members to allow this 
Vote to betakenat once. It is necessary 
to the convenience of the House that the 
Vote should be taken to-night. There 
are also two Resolutions in Committe of 
Ways and Means which must be agreed 
to, and which, if uot taken to-night, will 
necessitate the House sitting on Satur- 
day. 

IRISH ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I do not wish to 
stand between the and the 
suggestion made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but I should like, for a few 
moments, to protest against the charge 
made by the Chief Secretary against hon. 
Members ou this side of the House. He 
stated—and I repudiate the accusation— 
that we brought forward these charges 
this evening for the purpose of obstruc- 
tion. The subjects touched upon were 
not stale, but new, and some of them are 
subjects of the greatest interest to my 
constituents in Tipperary. I should 
have been wanting in my duty to the 
people who returned me to Parliament if 
Thad not dealt with them. The right 
hon. Gentleman complained of interrup- 


tions whilst he was speaking, but if there 
Dr. Clark 
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House 
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were interruptions, they were evoked by 
the right hon. Gentleman’s inaccuracies, 
which were only equalled by the insolence 
of his manner towards the Irish Mem- 
bers. His conduct here to-night was 
anything but what the conduct of anyone 
occupying his position ought to be. The 
assertion of the right hon. Gentleman 
that punishments were inflicted because 
offences were committed in time of riot 
was absolutely inaccurate, the magis- 
trates having declared that there had been 
no rioting. As to the case of Cullinane, 
he was described as a “ paid organiser of 
the Leagne,” but such is not the fact. 
He was only a Poor Law Guardian, and 
the proceedings in respect of which he 
was sentenced were not, as were declared 
by the right hon. Gentleman, riotous and 
disorderly, but perfectly orderly, as the 
magistrate had admitted. Then in the 
case of the 16 young men sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment, the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he declares that 
they were prosecuted for having taken 
part in riots, was absolutely and entireiy 
inaccurate. It was t::e making of such 
statements as these which compelled us 
to interrupt him, and which compels me 
to occupy the time of the Committee for 
a second time to-night against my wish. 
With regard to the policemen against 
whom a Tipperary jury have returned a 
verdict of wilful murder the right hon. 
Gentleman says that the law will take 
its course and that the policemen will be 
brought up at the Spring Assizes. But 
I should like to know why they could 
not be brought up at the Winter Assizes ? 
Why should they be allowed to remain 
under the stigma fixed upon them by the 
verdict of the coroner's jury any longer 
than is necessary? With regard to the 
boycotting of the funeral, the Chief 
Secretary did not deny that the grave 
was desecrated by the police, and his 
only reply to our charge was to bring 
forward two other cases of boycotting at 
funerals. Theanswer to him is, as hasbeen 
pointed out by some of my hon. Friends, 
that two wrongs do not make a right. 
Ido not, however, take my stand upon 
that, but I say that the truth of the 
allegations brought forward by the 
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right hon. Gentleman has been cate- 
gorically denied in the Irish Press. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman has 
made no answer to the complaints we 
have made as to the treatment of prisoners 
in the Irish gaols. He has not disproved 
the accusation that the rules made for 
the benefit of political prisoners have 
been turned to their disadvantage through 
the operations of the Trish Prisons Board. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not met 
my case, and I still contend, and shall 
continue to do so, both in and out of the 
House, that Irish political prisoners have 
been deprived of the privileges which the 
English people intended them to enjoy. 
Neither has the right hon. Gentleman 
met my case as to the Resident Magistrate 
Roche and Crown Prosecutor Bolton, the 
conduct of whom has been nothing more 
nor less than an incitement to murder. 
The inaccuracies of the Chief Secretary 
have been wilful, and they, together with 
his insolence and discourtesy, provoked 
the interruptions of which he complained. 
The right hon, Gentleman in his attitude 
towards Members of this House is 
sowing the storm, and one of these days 
he will reap the whirlwind. 


*(11.55.) Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I desire to deal with one statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, as it bears upon a subject of 
which I have knowledge, but of which 
he has none. He said that coffins for 
the burial of a policeman and a police- 


man’s child were ordered from a local 
undertaker, who stated that he must get 
leave from the League before he sup- 
plied them. The right hon. Gentleman 
wished to convey the impression that the 
coffins were refused, but that is absolutely 
untrue, as I can vouch on the authority 
of the most respectable people in 
Tipperary. He also said that Tipperary 
had been in a state of riot ; that I deny. 
It is not the fact that Tipperary is in a 
state of riot, or that there is any disposition 
on the part of the people to riot; and 
if riot occurs it will be the minions 
of the Government who will bring it 
about, backed by Members of the Govern- 
ment, who have formed a syndicate to 
help an evictor, which syndicate they 
support by the forces of the Crown. 
On the syndicate are the Duke of Devon- 
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shire, the Duke of Westminster, and the 
Earl of Lathom. There are also on it 
Cabinet Ministers—Lord Cranbrook and 
Mr. W. H. Smith. Yes, the leader of 
the House has contributed money to 
back up an evicter, and now he lends his 
influence in the Government to get the 
syndicate to which he has subscribed 
supported by the forces of the Crown. 
These are the people who are responsible 
for all the troubles taking place in Tip- 
perary. But their efforts are useless. Old 
Tipperary stands where she has always 
been, but empty and desolate; whilst 
new Tipperary is rising up like a flower, 
and Smith-Barry, with all his syndicate 
and Crown forces, cannot get tenants for 
the premises and farms, from which he 
has evicted the people, nor will he suc- 
ceed in letting them until they are back 
in possession of their old homes. I desire 
here to give the hon. Member for Fulham 
(Mr. Hayes Fisher) notice that on -a 
future occasion I shall have something to 
say of him in his capacity of emergency 
man in chief at evictions. If he goes 
over to Ireland again on the same errand 
I warn him that I shall be on his track, 
and 1 hope the Government will not do 
as they did on the last occasion when he 
superintended the evictions on the 
Olphert Estate in Donegal on the last 
Queen’s Birthday ; that is to say, allow 
the hon. Member who has no connection 
with Ireland within the cordon whilst 
keeping me—the Representative of an 
Ulster Division — outside. 


(11.59.) Dr. TANNER: I should 
like to ask the leader of the House to 
give us an opportunity of debating the 
question of the dissolution of the Cork 
Board of Guardians. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow, 


Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Dr. TANNER: I object. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I must appeal 
again to the hon. Member. The effect. 
of his insisting upon his objection will 
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be to throw tnis formal business over for 
another day ; and as the time before us 


Lunacy 


is limited wherein we must conclude our | 


financial business, it may be necessary to 
ask the House to submit to the incon- 
venience of a Saturday sitting. I shall 
further consider it my duty to put down 
a Motion asking the House to give 
precedence to Ways and Means_ to- 
morrow over the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. 


Dr. TANNER: I am not dismayed by 
the prospect held out by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Iam not afflicted with the 
“blue” craz2; my only desire is that 
business should be conducted with 
decency. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I trust 
my hon. Friend will have regard to what 
appears to be the general opinion. 


Dr. TANNER: Of course, after that 
appeal from my hon. Friend, I will not 
persist in my objection. Personally I 
have no objection to attend here on 
Saturday, but after the remonstrance 
addressed to me I yield, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen will be free to follow sport on 
Saturday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the years ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889 and 1890, the sum of £548,181 6s. 3d. be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1891, the 
sum of £16,395,203 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.”’ 

Dr. TANNER: There are several 
points I should like to raise on this very 
large Vote of 16 millions, but at this late 
hour I will not do so. I trust right hon. 
Gentlemen themselves see the incon- 


venience to Members of passing a Reso- 
Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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lution involving 16 millions at this time 
of night. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


LUNACY CONSOLIDATION BILL 
[LURDS.]—(No. 191.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Dr. TANNER: I object. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope the 
hon. allow the Bill 
to be read a second time. It will 
go before a Select Committee and be 
considered carefully. The hon. Mem- 
ber is aware it is a Consolidation 
Bill only, and it is to the interest of the 
entire community that the consolidation 


of Statutes should be effected as speedily 
as possible. 


Dr. TANNER: I object. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Lhope the hon. 
Gentleman will not think it necessary to 
insist upon his objection. This consolida- 
tion is part of the scheme arranged last 
year. We then amended the Lunacy 
Acts and left the Consolidation until this 
year. 

Dr. TANNER: I simply think that 
this is not a favourable time for con- 
sidering such a measure. There are 
many points in connection with the 
Lunacy Laws to which I should like to 
call attention. Standing No. 12 on the 
list, no one ever supposed the Bill would 
be taken to-night. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.) : No doubt there were 
points in the Bill of the Session 1888 in 


which we were not in entire accord with 
the hon. Member, but I think he will see 
this is a purely Consolidating Bill, not an 
amending Bill. 


Dr. TANNER: Dol understand that 
it is to go before a Select Committee? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 


Gentleman will 
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Dr. TANNER: On that understanding 
I have no objection to the Second Read- 
ing. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL. (No. 194.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Dr. TANNER: I object. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Has the Bill 
been printed and circulated ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Yes, I understand it has 
been printed, and that copies can be ob- 
tained at the Vote Office. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Very often a Bill 
of this kind contains important Amend- 
ments. 


Mr. STANHOPE: They may be con- 
sidered in Committee. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Objection to taking 
the Bill after 12 o’clock does not apply, 
as the Bill is brought in in pursuance of 
the provisions of a Statute. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): As 
a matter of order, Sir, can a Bill be read 
a second time before being printed and 
circulated ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a matter 
of order ; it is a matter for the House to 
decide. 

Mr. SEXTON : If we bring forward a 
Bill that does not happen to be printed, 
objection on that ground is considered 
conclusive ; my memory recalls several 
such instances. If this is binding against 
a private Member who has not complete 
command of facilities for printing, surely 
it ought to be binding against the Govern- 
ment. It would be a culpable breach of 
duty, I think, to allow the practice with- 
out protest; and I would request, Sir, that 
the Bill should not be read a second time 
to-night. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It is for the House 
to judge. 


Mr. SEXTON: If the Government 
persist, I shall move that it be set down 
for to-morrow. 


{Marca 20, 1890} 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is really a 
point not worth setting up now. I have 


the printed Bill in my hand, and 
copies of it can be had in the Vote ‘Office. 
But if hon. Members prefer that the 
Bill should be taken to-morrow let it 
be so. 


Second Reading referred to to-morrow. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE PREVENTION 
BILL.—(No.-80.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Knowles.) 
Dr. TANNER : I object. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON : I would 
appeal to my hon. Friend who takes, 
I know, a deep interest in sanitary 
matters, to allow us to proceed with 
this Bill, which will be a most useful 
measure. 


Dr. TANNER: I should be most 
happy to do so, but again and again I 
have expressed my opinion against: pro- 
ceeding with legislation after 12 o’clock, 
and, as a matter of principle, I must 
maintain my objection. 

Mr. SEXTON: I think, on reflection, 
my hon. Friend will be disposed to agree 
with me that it is better to have'a useful 
measure passed after 12 o’clock than not 
to get it at all. There are several 
provisions in this Bill which have under- 
gone consideration year after year by the 
Committee on Police and Sanitary 
Regulations. 


Dr. TANNER: I cannot understand 
the appeal of my hon. Friend. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Clause 6. 


Objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL (No. 103). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
The hon. Member in charge, of this 
Bill desires me to say that he has 
arranged with the officials of the Board 
of Trade as to certain Amendments to 
this Bill, and if the Bill is permitted a 
Second Reading those Amendments shall 
be placed upon the Paper. I do not 
suppose the House will desire me to go 
through the Amendments; I may say, 
however, that every one of the sugges- 
tion made by the Shipping Companies 
have been carried out in these Amend- 
ments. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir Micwaen Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): I would second the appeal 
of the hon. Member that the Bill should 
be read a second time. Great care has 
been taken in drafting the proposed 
Amendments to the Bill, which include 
reference to the recommendations of the 
Load Line Committee, and which have 
the approval of the Board of Trade and 
the shipping interest. 

*CotoneEL HILL (Bristol, E.): I may 
perhaps say that the Amendments which 
have been adopted by the Board of Trade 
and accepted by the promoters of the 
Bill have the approval of several of my 
shipping friends and myself. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): The shipowners of Glasgow 
have asked me to object to this Bill. I 
am sorry to oppose it now, for I never 
like blocking a Bill. Will the hon. Mem- 
ber be satisfied to allow the Bill to stand 
over until Monday ? 


Mr. HOWELL: If the hon. Member 
knows that the shipowners to whom he 
refers had the opportunity of urging 
their views on the Board of Trade and 
did not do so, it may alter his view. 
Every opportunity will arise for discuss- 
ing Amendments in Committee. 


{COMMONS} 
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Protection Bill. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I understand that 
a deputation was to wait upon the Board 
of Trade, and has not yet done so. 


*Sr MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
Perhaps I may be allowed to explain that 
the shipowners requested me to give 
them an interview, and last Tuesday 
was fixed for the purpose, but subse- 
quently they sent word that they were 
unable to come. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Leave 
Monday. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: As my name is 
on the back of the Bill, I may join in 
the appeal to my hon. Friend not to 
press his objection. The Bill deals with 
matters of great importance for the 
interest of our seamen. Future stages 
will allow full opportunity for discussion, 


Mr. CALDWELL: I withdraw my 
objection. 


it until 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 





HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) act (1889) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Anstruther, Bill to amend 
‘*The Herring Fishery (Scotland) Act, 1889,’’ 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Anstruther, 
Mr. Esslemont, Mr. Malcolm, Mr. Munro Fer- 
guson, and Mr. Vernon. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 196. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Select Committee on the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Bill and the Urban Sanitary 
Authorities (Further Powers) Bill that they 
have power to consolidate the two Bills into 
one Bill.—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL. 
Ordered, ‘That it be an Instruction to the 
Select Committee on the Infant Life Protection 
Bill that they have power to insert Clauses 
dealing with the insurance of Infants’ Lives.— 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowcer.) 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS,: 
Friday, 21st March, 1890. 


VISCOUNT LIFFORD. 


Report made from the Lord Chancel- 
lor, that the right of James Wilfrid 
Viscount Lifford to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of the 
Lord Chancellor ; read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


IRELAND—SPECIAL COMMISSION (1888) 
REPORT. 


*Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of SaxisBury) : 
My Lords, it is my duty to move a Reso- 
lution of this House thanking the Judges 
who were appointed under a Statute 
which was passed about a year and a half 
agoforthe exertions which they have made 
and the industry which they have de- 
voted to the heavy task which we laid 
upon them, and also to move that your 
Lordships adopt the Report, and record 
it on the Journals of this House. To the 
first partof that Resolution I imagine there 
will not be a single dissentient. Every- 
body will have felt admiration for the 
zeal, the unflagging industry, and the 
evident impartiality with which the dis- 
tinguished men to whom this task was 
assigned undertook and carried out the 
unwonted duty which Parliament had 
imposed upon them. It is a matter of 
great congratulation to us that we can 
command for duties of investigation 
which have been approved by Parliament 
—TI do not, at this moment, inquire into 
the policy of that approval—talent so 
distinguished and detachment so com- 
plete from the controversies by which 
the rest of the community is divided. 
My Lords, [anticipate also the concurrence 
of your Lordships’ House in the proposal 
that I make that we shall adopt the 
Report, and that we shall record it on 
the Journals of this House. It is a very 
valuable Report in many ways. It gives 
a very complete view of a very curious 
episode of our internal history, and I am 
sure: that we shall all recognise at once 
the judicial qualities and the literary 
merits by which it is signally marked. 

VOL. CCCXLIT. [ruirp szrts.] 
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It has also to me. another value, that it 
brings before us things and collects 
knowledge which, to many of us, is ab- 
solutely new. To those who were in 
office during the years which are covered 
by the investigation of this tribunal the 
facts which they bring together may not 
be so new as they are to others; but 
speaking generally, and having reference 
to persons who may not have had special 
means of information, I think that the 
mass of facts which they have collected 
together are matters of the deepest in- 
terest, not only in the history of this 
country but to the student of the 
philosophy of Government and of revolu- 
tions. I see anoble Lord has just entered 
the House who was himself very closely 
connected with the Government of 
Treland ; and it occurs to me that while I 
am referring to what is new—for it is 
almost all new—in the Report of the 
Commissioners, 1 may take the oppor- 
tunity of calling his attention to a matter 
that was very new indeed to me, and, I 
hope, was new to him. Attention was 
called to it in another place, but very 
naturally it was said that in another 
place the noble Lord, the late Viceroy, 
was not present, and had not that oppor- 
tunity of answering, which the courtesy of 
Parliament always gives to those who are 
responsible for the conduct of affairs. 
The matter to which I desire to call the 
attention of the noble Lord, and perhaps 
to extract some statement from him in 
regard to it, is the evidence given by 
Mr. William O’Brien with respect to 
the position occupied by the noble Lord 
towards his own subordinates. Mr. 
O’Brien, as the House is well aware, has 
distinguished himself, and I think he 
especially distinguished himself during 
the late Government, by the extreme 
violence of the language which he used 
in describing the political, intellectual, 
and moral character of the noble Lord, 
the late Viceroy of Ireland, and of all 
persons who were employed by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the govern- 
ment of Ireland. I find that when Mr. 
O’Brien was under examination before 
the Special Commission he was asked 
whether, in view of the notorious political 
arrangements of the day, he still enter- 
tained the opinion of the noble Karl 
which he had expressed with so much 
freedom, both of letterpress and of 
pictorial illustration, during the time 
3D 
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when the noble Earl held his Viceroyalty. 
Mr. O’Brien replied that he did not ; but 
he was pressed very much to say why he 
had changed his mind, and what justifi- 
cation he gave for the atrocious insinua- 
tions and for the atrocious accusations 
which he levelled at the head of the 
noble Earl, and which I may say, though 
I was in Opposition at the time, excited 
the deepest indignation as well among 
the noble Lord’s opponents as among his 
friends. The answer of Mr. O’Brien is 
so peculiar that I think it requires the 
notice of the noble Earl. “Unhappily,” 
he said— 

‘* We did hold Earl Spencer and Mr. Tre- 
velyan responsible for the acts of their subor- 
dinates in Ireland. As to Earl Spencer 
and Mr. Trevelyan we were wrong, abso- 
lutely wrong, and I am sorry that there was 
ever an imputation of the kind. But as 
to his subordinates we were absolutely 
and in every particular right. We have found 
that we were wrong as to Earl Spencer, and I 
think Earl Spencer has found that we were 
right as to his subordinates.”’ 


That is a most atrocious imputation, and 
of all the atrocious imputations which have 
been levelled at the head of the noble 
Earl that is, to my mind, the vilest and 
the foulest—that he should be able to 
put off upon the shoulders of his Consti- 
tutional advisers and subordinates the 
obloquy which had been in the first 
instance levelled at himself. I feel con- 
vinced that in mentioning this to the 
noble Earl I shall only be giving him an 
opportunity of indignantly repudiating 
it, and of saying that, whatever took 
place in Ireland at that time, it was not 
the subordinates but the Viceroy and the 
Chief Secretary who were responsible, 
and exclusively responsible. This accu- 
sation departs so much from our ordinary 
political conditions that I have thought 
it better to make an exception from the 
salutary rule which I hope to establish 
—that is, not to trouble your Lordships 
with any extracts from the evidence. 
But this case is so abnormal and excep- 
tional that I think that the first time it 
is mentioned in your Lordships’ House 
the noble Karl should have a full oppor- 
tunity of denouncing it. In this as in 
other matters I say that we owe gratitude 
to the Commission for the collection of 
much valuable and novel information. 
I do not gather that I shall find any 
difference of opinion among noble Lords 
on the other side on this point. I do 
The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} * 
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not find that in the other House of 
Parliament any objection was made 
either to the adoption of the Report or 
to the recording of it on the Journals of 
the House. But a certain Amendment 
was moved. I have not seen any notice 
of a similar Amendment here, and 
I do not know whether such will be 
moved. I hope it will not. But the 
Amendment moved in the other House 
was to the effect that we ought to select 
one particular finding of the Judges for 
the purpose of congratulating the per- 
sons whom it affected. Now the Report 
of the Judges, my Lords, may be sum- 
marised without injury to this effect. 
They found that some of the respondents 
were guilty of establishing and joining 
in the Land League Organisation, with the 
intention by its means of bringing about 
the independence of Ireland as a separate 
nation. They find that all the respon- 
dents entered into a criminal conspiracy, 
by a system of coercion and intimida- 
tion, to promote an agrarian agita- 
tion against the payment of  agri- 
cultural rents, for the purpose of 
impoverishing and expelling from the 
country the Irish landlords, who were 
styled the English garrison. They find 
that the respondents disseminated the 
Irish World and other newspapers tend- 
ing to incite to sedition and the com- 
mission of other crimes. They find that 
the respondents did incite to intimidation, 
and that the consequence of that intimi- 
dation was crime and outrage. They find 
that the respondents did not denounce the 
system of intimidation which led to crime 
and outrage, but that they persisted in it 
with knowledge of its effect. Well, this 
indictment, like many other indictments, 
contains a great number of counts ; but 
on those counts of the indictment the 
respondents are found guilty. On other 
counts of the indictment they are found 
not guilty, especially upon the counts 
which were rested on certain letters, 
which the Judges have found to be 
forged. It was proposed in another 
place, and perhaps it will be proposed 
here, that we should congratulate the 
defendants on the counts on which they 
were not found guilty. Now we have 
the advantage in this House of the 
presence of several distinguished criminal 
Judges. I would venture to ask them 
whether such a practice as that has ever 
prevailed in the Courts over which they 
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preside — whether, after condemning 
defendants to penal servitude or to 
capital punishment for the counts on 
which they are found guilty, they are in 
the habit of adding an elaborate apology 
for the counts on which the condemned 
are found not guilty? It would intro- 
duce a totally new element into the 
conduct of criminal affairs; and I hope 
we shall not give what would be a bad 
example, and would lead to the im- 
pression that if a man was not found 
guilty of all that he was accused of he 
was to be congratulated in respect of 
that of which he had been acquitted. I 
have another reason why I very much 
deprecate any such Amendment, if there 
were any intention of moving one. 
That is, that it would sanction a peculiar 
and promioent character which has been 
most ingeniously and most cleverly 
given to what are called the fac simi/e let- 
ters, and what I will call the forged 
letters. I do not think I ever saw a 
Parliamentary manoeuvre devised with 
more ingenuity or carried out with more 
tenacity and success. Those who were 
involved in these accusations have con- 
trived to impress upon a considerable 
portion of the public that the main 
object of this investigation was the 
investigation into the letters which had 
been produced, and that the object for 
which the Commission was appointed 
was the investigation of that question, 
and of that question exclusively. That 
theory is capable of a very simple test. 
I suppose that as the Commission was 
appointed on the motion of the Govern- 
ment the speeches of those Members of 
the Government who introduced and 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill are 
some indication of the objects with which 
the Commission was appointed. If any 
noble Lord will take the trouble to read 
the speech of my right hon. Friend Mr. 
Smith, the leader of the other House, in 
which he moved the Second Reading of 
the Bill, he will find that there was not 
one word of reference to these letters 
which have been thrust into this promi- 
nent position. If any noble Lord will 


.do me the honour to read my speech in 


moving the Second Reading of the Bill he 
will observe that I made no allusion 
whatever to these letters. I did not do 
80, because I never attached that import- 
ance to them which it was convenient 
for noble Lords opposite and Members of 


{Marcn 21, 1890} 
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the Opposition in the other House to 
attach to them. The letters were put 
forward as if they charged some special 
crime of which no other evidence 
existed. It was represented that they 
charged complicity with murder. I 
never was able to understand by what 
alchemy that meaning was extracted from 
the language of any of these forged 
letters. What they did prove, according 
to the natural and evident interpretation 
of them, was that the writer, for the 
sake of securing the support of persons 
who had practised violence as welPas of 
persons who did not practise violence, 
was driven to a somewhat ambiguous 
statement of his opinion, and was com. 
pelled to express approbation or lack of 
disapprobation for a murder which pre- 
bably, had he not been under that stress, 
he would have unreservedly disapproved. 
But if the non-expression of disapproval 
for a crime committed for the purpcse of 
compassing a political object is somethiny; 
so terribly base, so fearfully dishonouring, 
as noble Lordsandhon. Members have bee + 
pleased to regard it, I can only think 
that the whole of the Party oppcsite 
have been very much disposed to be 
moderate and temperate in their denun- 
ciation of allies whose alliance was 
precious to them, whose conduct wis 
not all they could desire, and with respect 
to whom they observed a careful reti- 
cence. It appears to me to be an ex- 
travagant interpretation of the forgid 
letter to deduce from it complicity in 
murder ; but it is not extravagant at all 
to deduce from it a desire to keep well 
with those by whom murder has been 
committed. I am not therefore prepared 
to admit that there was any special sig- 
nificance in those letters, concerning 
which, as soon as their forgery was well 
ascertained, so strong an opinion wrs 
raised on the opposite side of the House. 
They were but part of a general proof, 
of which the Report furnishes abundant 
details, that the Parliamentary Party 
were prepared to make use of the crimes 
committ.d by the un-Parliamentary 
Party, though they themselves were 
free from avy specitic implication in any 
of the crimes committed. When I had 
the honcur of movingtheSecond Resding 
of the Bill, I pointed out a very curious 
and a very remarkable stat of things 
which required investigation, and ivr 
which the creation of such a Commission 
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was specially desirable. I pointed out 
that there were two organisations seeking 
the same end in Ireland. There was 
the organisation of the Parliamentary 
Party seeking it by Constitutional means, 
and there wasthe organisation of the party 
of violence seeking it by murder and by 
outrage, and by every species of illegal 
practice. The strange thing and the 
matter that required investigation was 
that-almost all the success of the Parlia- 
mentary Party was due to the action of 
their violent allies; that if they were 
able *to act upon politicians, if they were 
able to affect the social condition of the 
country, if they were able to establish 
themselves as a factor of any importance 
in the social and political discussions of 
the time, it was due to the violent action 
of the organisation, all knowledge of 
which they disclaimed, and from which 
they professed they never had assistance or 
support in any manner. We had shown 
some scepticism as to this. We did not 
charge them with complicity with crime. 
We charged them with using crime, and 
we said that there was communication 
between the two parties which enabled 
the Parliamentary Party to allow crime 
to go forward or to restrain it in propor- 
tion as their political necessities might 
require. As it has been well expressed, 
they had theirhand upon the throttle-valve 
of crime. When they allowed crime to 
go forward, it acted; when they sup- 
pressed it, it retreated; and we were 
unable to admit that no alliance of a 
tacitcharacter existed between bodies con- 
nected bysuch phenomena as these. What 
have the Judges found? They found, 
in the first place, that crime in Ireland 
is not proportionate to misery in Ireland ; 
it is not mainly due to misery in Ireland ; 
that when evictions are highest crime is 
not highest, and when crime is highest 
evictions are not highest. The figures by 
which these facts are established are of a 
striking character; they are drawn from 
the experience of the great famine, and 
they show that there is no connection 
whatever between the amounts of crime 
aud eviction— between the assumed 


oppression by the landlord of the 
tenants and the crime by which 
Treland has: been defaced. Well, 


then, to what is crime in Ireland due? 

Is it due to organisations? Perhaps I 

had better give the figures to which I 

have alluded, because they are important. 
The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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The year 1849 was the first year in 
which the statistics relating to eviction 
and crime were compiled. For the four 
years from 1849 to 1852 there were 
58,000 evictions and only 4,000 crimes, 
For the four years from 1879 to 1883 
there were 12,000 evictions and 11,000 
crimes ; so there is no connection in the 
variation between evictions and crime. 
What the Judges have found is that this 
connection between the two organisa- 
tions, which we were only able to sus- 
pect, exists in reality; that the Parlia- 
mentary Party did incite to intimidation, 
and, knowing that it led to outrage and 
murder, they still persisted in intimida- 
tion ; that they did encourage the circu- 
lation of papers in which outrage and 
sedition were advocated ; but that it is 
quite true that they took part in no 
indiyidual crime. The revelation the 
Judges are able to make to us has great 
gaps in it; their information is unfor- 
tunately imperfect in some most im- 
portant and remarkable particulars. We 
know that hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were poured into the treasury of 
the Land League, but the records of the 
expenditure have been destroyed, and all 
the correspondence connected with the 
administration of the money has been 
destroyed also. One fragment has sur- 
vived, and our inferences have been 
criticised on account of the smallness of 
that fragment; but just as you can 
construct the fauna of a _ byegone 
paleozoic age from a bone, a scale, or a 
footprint, so we are able to tell from the 
fragment of this correspondence which 
we have discovered that these men had 
a knowledge of the commission of crime. 
When a man was compensated for a 
wound he had received in the commis- 
sion of crime, we can form some idea 
of the real object for which money 
was spent and the purposes to which the 
organisation was directed. I have no 
doubt the Parliamentary Party never 
contrived a murder; I have no doubt 
that they were never implicated in any 
individual murder; but they did that 
which they knew by experience produced 
murders; and they continued to do it. 
Can you say that they are entirely free 
from all responsibility for the murders 
that went on? It seems to me it is a 
relative condition of criminality, which 
you often find in other branches of crime. 
There are tradesmen who will buy spoons 
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from footmen, or jewels from ladies’- 
maids, but nothing would insult them 
more than the suspicion that, under any 
circumstances, they could be capable of 
stealing either trinkets or plate. 
They know perfectly well what the result 
of their action is, and they hope to profit 
by that action, but they are much too 
wise ever to involve themselves in any 
direct connection with the crimes which 
are committed. Ido not think that in 
the discussions which we have already 
had upon this subject there has been any 
substantial effort made to clear the Irish 
Parliamentary Party from this amount 
of complicity with crime—that they did 
that which did produce, and which they 
knew would produce, crime, and that 
they, having that knowledge, continued 
to do those acts. But under the stress 
of political necessity we have had many 
new ethical theories started lately. The 
doctrine now seems to be that you 
may commit any crime, may break any 
law, as long as you do it for the purpose 
of overthrowing existing institutions. It 
is a great re-action. Formerly treason 
was the greatest of all crimes, and 
carried with it as its consequence the 
most terrible of all punishments. But 
opinion has whirled entirely round, and 
now you may say of treason, that, like 
charity, it covereth a multitude of sins. 
It is sufficient to say that these men 
were treasonable, that they desired to 
sever the connection between Ireland 
and England. It is sufficient to say that 
they were opposing the law in order 
that they might obtain from former 
Cabinet Ministers, and I daresay that 
they will obtain to-night, from a former 
Lord Chancellor, full absolution for all 
the crimes that they have committed, or 
that they have encouraged. But we 
ought to be very careful how we extend 
this doctrine of the immunity of treason 
and the innocence of crimes because they 
belong by their nature to what are called 
political crimes. It is a curious fact and 
defect in our ethics that though we con- 
demn under all other circumstances, 
robbery, fraud, mutilation of dumb 
animals, breaking into houses at night, 
dragging men from their beds and 
shooting them, with deadly results or 
with the result of inflicting upon them 
dangerous wounds, these acts are venial 
because the motive with which they are 
done—or, at all events, the motiye with 
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which they are encouraged—is that of 
resisting the constituted Government of 
the country. No doubt we feel that in 
revolutions, when they take the form of 
war, many of the motives of those who 
have taken part in them are of a much 
higher character than the motives of 
those who commit ordinary crime ; but 
you surely require that ordinary crime 
under those circumstances shall not be 
made the instrument by which the 
established Government is assailed. We 
have had plenty of revolutions. We 
know their philosophy by this time 
tolerably well. We have had _ suc- 
cessful revolutions — successful by 
reason of the distance of the subject 
country from the Mother Country. The 
whole of the continent of America, from 
the St. Lawrence tothe Southern Pole, has 
been freed or severed from European 
government by successful revolution. 
We have had successful revolutions, 
mainly by means of foreign assistance, in 
this part of the world, in Greece, 
Belgium, and Italy. We have had un- 
successful revolutions, attempts to free 
the islands of Corsica and Sicily, but I 
will venture to say that in the case of 
none of them can you find it recorded 
that the instrument and the weapon on 
which the revolutionists principally 
relied was that of assailing the ordinary 
rights of a vast class of peaceful inhabi- 
tants, and of pursuing them with outrage 
and murder, conducted by organised 
secret societies. Such things have never 
been encouraged by those who have led 
revolutions up to this time, andif we ought 
to claim a special immunity for revolu- 
tionary acts, at least we ought toinsist that 
the revolutionary Code, such as it is, should 
be scrupulously observed. If we are to 
be told that no commandment is binding, 
that no outrage is horrible, that no virtue 
is to be insisted upon if it is contrary to 
the interests of the revolutionary party, 
you undermine all the principles of 
morality by which society is held 
together, and you will reap the evil 
results of the ethical system to which, in 
an evil hour, under political stress, you 
have given your adhesion in matters 
differing very much from, and far deeper 
in importance than, the Irish question 
which we are now considering. I think 
Isaw that one defence of all the horrible 
things which have been done in Ireland, 
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in consequence of the system of intimida- 
tion which the Irish Parliamentary Party 
have knowingly encouraged, was that 
all those horrible things were justified 
because they contributed to wringing 
from Parliament the Land Act of 1881. 
I have often said that I am no admirer of 
that Act. I take a very adverse view of 
it, and Iam notalone in that. However, 
I do not wish to discuss its merits now. 
I merely wish to point out the extra- 
ordinary ethical morass into which we 
have wandered when it can be deliberate- 
Jy and gravely maintained that it is 
justifiable to encourage and permit all 
these horrible crimes, if by so doing you 
can hope to pass an Act of Parliament on 
which a section of the community look 
with approval. It follows that if the 
Act of Parliament is not to be approved 
the actions by which it has been 
compassed return to the condition of 
horrible crimes, from which you seek to 
bring them out, and you have thus laid 
down a doctrine that the end justifies 
the means, more completely and more 
recklessly than any school of Jesuits has 
ever ventured to propose it. We have 
often been warned in these discussions 
that we are dealing with personal ques- 
tions and attacking men’s personal 
honour. Well, at all events, in this 
Assembly we have no need to fear any 
such imputation. To us these men 
against whom these imputations have 
been made are mere names, and if we 
take an interest in their innocence or 
their guilt it is not on account of the 
individuals themselves ; it is not because 
we wish to load any individual with 
blame, or because we wish to make a 
case against any political opponent, but 
because we wish to elucidate the condi- 
tions of a political society which is having 
at present the deepest effect upon the 
fate of this country, and which, if the 
aspirations of those who are struggling 
in unison with the Irish Parliamentary 
Party should be crowned with success, 
will have amore indelible effect upon 
English history than any previous inci- 
dent in the long career of this country. 
These men have been found guilty of 
criminal conspiracy, and of inciting to 
intimidation, knowing that it resulted in 
crime, but I do not for a moment suggest 
that they themselves have been marked 
with any particular wickedness. The 
interest, the fearful interest, of this 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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decision lies in the fact not that the 
individual men have been guilty of these 
things, for they are mortal and will pass 
away, but that they indicate the spirit 
which animates the whole body of men 
who, if successful, will before long be the 
undisputed rulersof Ireland. These are 
the men to whom it is proposed to hand 
over all that is loyal, all that is Protestant, 
almost all that is industrious and flourish- 
ing, and, above all, the sections of the 
community which through good and 
through evil have clung to England. In 
the immorality which this Report strikes 
at and brands you will see the spirit, if 
they succeed, of the future governors of 
Ireland. When the American war was 
going on you might have prophesied, 
from the conduct of George Washington, 
what the conduct of the future American 
Government would be. You would have 
known that it would be limited by con- 
siderations of strict honour, and that he 
would have carried, as he did, into the 
Council Chamber, and into the Presi- 
dent’s House, the same high spirit of 
integrity which distinguished him in the 
field. But the same rule applies in the 
other direction, and if political objects 
have been systematically pursued by 
exciting all the worst passions of a 
population, if intimidation has been 
sedulously encouraged by those who 
know it will lead to murder, you will 
know that the spirit which has done 
these things exist in the minds of the 
men, and of the class of men, from whom 
the future governors of Ireland will be 
drawn, and you know the fate to which 
you are handing over those you are 
bound to honour and preserve. The 
melancholy fact which this Report brings 
out is that there is between classes in 
Ireland a traditional antipathy due to 
historical causes, which we may lament 
but which we cannot in a moment efface. 
Ahistoricalantipathy of that kind hasarisen 
from many incidents in the checkered 
career of Kngland and Ireland. It may 
be due to the fault of one or the fault of 
the other. These things matter very 
little now, but we know that this his- 
torical antipathy exists; we know that 
it will colour, and tincture, and bias 
the action of the Party to whom the 
future government of Ireland is to be 
handed over ; and we are bound—bound 
more than ever by the revelations which 
this Commission has made—to spare no 
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effort, no exertion that we can command, 
in order that such a delivery over of one 
section of a community to another shall 
not take place until a sufficient interval 
has passed of wholesome government, in 
the course of which these causes of 
antipathy may gradually decline. They 
are not to be worked out in a day; they 
are not to be worked out in a Ministry ; 
they have arisen in centuries ; they can 
only be effaced in generations. But this 
Commission, the Report of which I now 
ask you to adopt and to record upon the 
Journals of the House, will infinitely in- 
crease your responsibility, if, in spite of 
the lessons which it teaches you and the 
revelations it has made to you, you hand 
over to this bitter criminal conspiracy 
the lives of those who, in good report and 
in evil report, for many centuries have 
stood by England. I beg to move the 
Resolution. 


Moved— 


“That the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed under the Act 51st and 52nd Vic- 
toria, chap. 35, having been presented to Par- 
liament, this House adopts the Report, and 
thanks the Commissioners for their just and 
impartia! conduct in the matter referred® to 
them, and orders that the Report be entered 
upon the Journals of this House.””—(Zhe Mar- 
quess of Salisbury.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, the 
Resolution which the noble Marquess 
opposite has proposed invites the assent 
of this House not to one but to three 
propositions. The noble Marquess an- 
ticipated that to one of these at least he 
would gain the ready assent of your 
Lordships. But, my Lords, strange to 
say, the proposal which the noble 
Marquess thought we should all assent to 
is not one of those which he has made in 
the Resolution. 

*Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: May 
I ask, which is that ? . 

Lorp HERSCHELL: To thank the 
Commissioners for their just and im- 
partial conduct. The noble Marquess said 
we should all agree in thanking the 
Judges for the exertions they have 
bestowed and the industry they have 
displayed, but there is no proposal to 
ask your Lordships to thank them for 
anything of the kind. They are to be 
thanked, not for those qualities, but for 
the display of just and impartial conduct 
in the inquiry, as te which I shall have 
something to say by-and-by, My Lords, 
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there appear to me to be grave objections 
to all these proposals. The Report 
which your Lordships are asked to adopt 
is the Report of a Commission un- 
precedented in its character and in the 
circumstances which immediately led to 
its appointment. And I am unwilling 
that, by adopting this Report, your 
Lordships should give any further or 
additional sanction to proceedings of this 
nature. I must recall to your Lordships’ 
recollection, for I think they must have 
escaped the recollection of the noble 
Marquess opposite, judging from the 
matters to which he has alluded in his 
speech, the grounds upon which this 
House was ‘asked to sanction the 
appointment of this Commission. Three 
years ago there appeared in a newspaper 
charges imputing conduct of the most 
disgraceful kind to Irish Members of 
Parliament, and especially to Mr. Parnell. 
My Lords, the noble Marquess has made 
no allusion to those charges. He has 
recited all the charges in respect of 
which, as he says, guilt has been found ; 
he has not recited the charges of which 
they have been acquitted. Now, it may 
be a question, and [ will say something 
about that in a moment, whether there 
is any obligation to congratulate them on 
that acquittal, but, at least, it seems to me 
there is an obligation, if you make allu- 
sion to their condemnation, to make 
allusion equally to the matters upon 
which they have been found not guilty. 
What were these charges? They were 
that the Land Leaguers deliberately 
based their movement on a scheme of 
assassination and outrage; that the 
leaders directly incited the people to 
outrages; that when they condemned 
outrages their language was hypocritical ; 
that the funds of the League were used 
to pay for outrage ; that the Invincibles 
were a branch of the Land League ; that 
Mr. Parnell was intimate with the lead- 
ing Invincibles ; that he probably learned 
that they were about during the time 
that he was released on parole, and 
knowing the murders to be their work, 
greatly qualified the condemnation 
which he thought it politic to pro- 
nounce, and remitted funds to Byrne to 
enable him to escape from justice. 
These were the charges amongst others 
made, and they were the main charges. 
They were supported by no proof; no 
evidence was offered of their truth, 
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unless that term can be applied to a 
letter which was alleged to be in the 
handwriting of Mr. Parnell. As soon as 
that letter appeared in the newspapers it 
was declared to be a forgery ; and how 
wasthatdeclaration received ? With jeers, 
ridicule, incredulity. Mr. Parnell was 
met on all hands by his political op- 
ponents with a taunt that unless he was 
prepared to proceed to a Court of Justice 
and prove his innocence, and that he did 
not write the letter, he must be considered 
guilty of the matters laid to his charge. 
Those charges turned out to be calumnies. 
I must for a moment invite your Lord- 
ships’ attention to this suggestion that he 
was bound to vindicate himself in a Court 
of Justice. I have always entertained 
the view that, assuming Mr. Parnell to be 
innocent and never to have penned that 
letter, it would have been madness in 
him to appeal to a Court of Justice. 
What would have been the result had he 
done so? He would, no doubt, have 
denied that he wrote it—he had done 
that already, and his denial had been 
treated as mere empty words. There 
would have been the evidence submitted 
tothe jury by experts in handwriting, 
that they had not the slightest doubt the 
letter was written by Mr. Parnell, and 
the matter would have been left, perhaps 
in the same kind of doubt, to the deter- 
mination of the jury. It would have 
been impossible to force a disclosure of 
the source from which that letter had 
been derived. It would have been impos- 
sible to discover who had handed it or sold 
it to the Zimes newspaper. They avowed 
their determination that nothing would 
induce them to make that revelation. 
They held out the idea to the public that 
there was a vast amount of knowledge 
in their ‘possession which they were 
determined not to make public, because 
it would expose persons to the risk of 
their lives, and they were prepared to go 
to prison—to suffer anything—rather 
than let it be known from whom that 
letter had been obtained. That course 
would have been taken at the trial, and 
what would have been the result? The 
utmost Mr. Parnell could have hoped for 
would have been that the jury would not 
agree on their verdict. I suppose there 
is no doubt that on such a jury you would 
have found many Conservatives, and why 
am I to suppose that we should have found 
those Conservative jurymen superior to 
Lord Herschell aaa, 
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many of the noble Lords whom I see 
around me, who expressed their convic- 
tion and said they had no more doubt 
of Mr. Parnell’s guilt than if they had 
actually seen Mr. Parnell write the letter 
with their own eyes? I heard noble 
Lords, after Mr. Parnell’s denial, say 
they had no more doubt about the 
matter than if they had seen him with 
their, own eyes pen it, and you 
are to suppose that Conservatives 
serving upon a jury would have thought 
otherwise. And to a certain extent I 
should not blame them for thinking that 
when the Z7imes asserted that it hada 
vast amount of knowledge and proof in 
its possession that that was some- 
thing more than empty words having 
no foundation in point of fact. 
My Lords, these charges have been found 
to be calumnies and to be untrue. They 
were weapons used to further a political 
course. I protested, when the Bill for the 
appointment of the Commission was 
before your Lordships’ House, against the 
doctrine that charges in a newspaper im- 
puting misconduct to a public man were 
to be regarded as any proof of guilt, or as 
it has even been put as conclusive proof 
of guilt unless he would appeal to a 
Court of Justice to vindicate him and 
establish his innocence. My words were 
very little heeded then ; but I have the 
satisfaction of thinking that the results 
of employing these weapons have not 
proved to be so very advantageous as to 
commend them to future use. Our 
political conflicts are heated and bitter 
enough, but there are limits to the 
weapons which it is justifiable to use. I 
would venture to adopt in relation to 
politicians the words of a distinguished 
Judge when, speaking of the obligation 
of an advocate, he said— 

“The weapon which he wields he should 
wield as a warrior, not as an assassin; he 
should seek to prevail per fas but not per 
nefas.”” 

[Ministerial cheers.| Yes, my Lords, 
I understand those cheers. They mean 
that as against a political Party who, 
you think, used unfair weapons, any 
weapons on your part are respectable 
and fair. My Lords, if weapons are 
used by others which should not have 
been used, does that make their use - 
right and justifiable? That seems to 
me a doctrine to which I should hardly 
imagine your Lordships would give 
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assent. But how was my argument met 
in this House by the noble and learned 
Lord the Lord Chancellor? He said it is 
not every newspaper that is to be dealt 
with in such a fashion as this. There 
are newspapers so scandalous and dis- 
graceful that you may well pass their 
accusations by. But, he said, here is 
the case of a newspaper of high authority 
and great respectability. Now, I would 
ask my noble and learned Friend how he 
intends to deal with that proposition to- 
night? Will he abandon the doctrine 
that assertions made by a newspaper 
of high authority and great respectability 
are to be treated as evidence of guilt or 
proof of it, or will he withdraw the 
Times newspaper from the category of 
newspapers of high authority and great 
respectability ? He has no choice but one 
of those alternatives, and I imagine he 
will choose the first of them, for I will 
not do my noble Friend the injustice to 
suppose that, after what we have wit- 
nessed and what has been proved, he will 
hereafter deem any man guilty on the 
mere assertion of a writer in the Z'imes. 
My Lords, the noble Marquess rested the 
appointment of this Commission upon 
another ground. He said that these 
charges had not only appeared in a news- 
paper, but had been repeated in Court 
by a counsel of responsibility, who 
alleged that he was able to prove them 
in evidence. I protested at the time 
against that assumption being a sufficient 
ground for dealing with the charges as 
having some foundation in fact. What 
do your Lordships think of it in the 
light we possess now? Those charges 
were repeated by a learned counsel in a 
Court of Justice ; and though he did say 
he could prove them, proof of them 
there was none. I pointed out at the 
time that a counsel only purports to 
speak from the instructions he receives. 
The Times had told the Attorney 
General they could be proved. They 
had not told him whence they got 
them. He knew none of the facts, 
as far as I am aware, which were 
necessary in order to test the 
truth or falsehood of the charges, 
With regard to these documents he was 
told they could be proved, that experts’ 
in handwriting would swear to their 
genuineness, and upon that foundation 
he made the assertion upon which the 
noble Marquess relied. I maintain 
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that no statement in a newspaper, or 
assertion by counsel, is sufficient ground 
for crediting charges made inst a 
public man, and by him denied, and that 
public life would become intolerable if 
such a doctrine were to be enforced or 
acted upon. I object, therefore, to the 
basis upon which this un-Constitutional 
tribunal was founded. It was founded 
on a doctrine which I think should have 
received no countenance. If, owing to 
the fact that Members of Parliament 
were charged, some inquiry was neces- 
sary, there was a Constitutional tribunal 
to which an appeal could have been 
made. Those who urged a reference to 
a Select Committee of the other House 
took a perfectly Constitutional course, 
and I believe that is the course that 
would have been adopted without hesi- 
tation in the case of any but the Irish 
Members. I entertain from what I have 
seen of the House of Commons not the 
slightest doubt of the fact, but, of course, 
my impression may be a mistaken one. 
That Committee was refused because it 
was said to be an unsuitable tribunal ; 
that political prejudice or prepossessions 
would render it unfitted to try such 
charges. As regards all the charges 
then prominently put forward, which it 
was said to be necessary to investigate, 
the charges of complicity with murder 
and outrage, of planning and paying for 
outrage, and the authenticity of those 
letters, such a Committee would have 
been a verfectly suitable tribunal. We 
know now that it needed no judicial 
skill, or industry, or learning to deal 
with those charges. As soon as they 
came to attempted proof the exposure was 
immediate. The whole fabric crumbled 
to pieces, and I cannot doubt that any 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, however constituted, even if every 
Member of it had belonged to the 
political Party opposite, could not have 
done otherwise than acquit the Irish 
Members of the charges which were 
then put forward as the matters on 
which investigation was desirable and 
necessary. And, further, the work of 
the Committee would not have ended 
there. The work of the Committee 
would have proceeded further than that. 
They would have inquired how it came 
about that charges such as that were got 
up and launched against public men ; 
who were the actors ; who were the con- 
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tributors of the funds ; how those forged 
letters were procured which the noble 
Marquess says were not of the slightest 
importance, but which the Times news- 
paper, with Mr. Houston, or those 
behind him, thought it worth while to 
give some thousands of pounds for ; how 
the money came to be provided for their 
purchase. The Government. of the day 
rejected this course, and determined to 
create this special tribunal. I will not 
repeat my objections to this tribunal, 
but I must just allude to them again. 
The Government of the day, and the 
Party behind them, created, to try their 
political opponents, a tribunal of 
which they selected the members, 
determined the scope of the refer- 
ence, and defined the powers. Against 
whom were those charges made? Made 
against Members of the other House, 
representatives, at all events, of a large 
proportion of the Irish people ; and what 
were the charges? Charges made for a 
Party purpose by a Party newspaper ; and 
the terms of the reference were made 
wide enough to cover matters closely 
connected with the controversial politics 
of the day. The noble Marquess has 
spoken to-night of this as a criminal 
court, and he has asked whether it is 
usual in a criminal court to congratulate 
a prisoner on being acquitted on some 
counts of the indictment. He has called 
them counts of the indictment, as though 
these men had been tried ina criminal 
Court on a criminal charge. There are, 
my Lords, Criminal Courts constituted by 
the Constitution of this country, and in 
those Courts there are safeguards and 
limitations to which every man charged 
with crime is entitled to the benefit. 
But for the Government of the day to 
create what is even now called a Criminal 
Court, trying counts of an indictment, 
finding men guilty of crime, is something 
new to the Constitution of the country, 
and that such a Court should be created 
by political men to try political oppo- 
nents, and that they should name the 
members of the tribunal, determine 
its powers, limit its functions, 
seems to me to be one of the most 
dangerous proceedings that has ever 
proceeded from the Constitutional Party 
in this country. It was not at the time 
represented in this light. Ifany one will 
compare the speech of the noble Marquess 
when he moved the Second Reading of 
Lord Herschel 
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the Bill with his speech to-night he will 


observe a great difference of tone. It 
was then to be a boon to the Irish 
Members, to afford them an opportunity of 
vindicating their character ; it was to be 
a substitute for an action of libel in 
which, on the showing of the 
noble Marquess, they have been largely 
successful. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY : Not 
at all. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: The noble Mar- 
quess differs ; it is a matter of opinion. It 
seems to me that the noble Marquess is 
making light of serious crime if he 
thinks that there is no distinction 
between a man who in a political agite- 
tion makes use of language, or incites to 
acts not illegal, but acts the result of 
which leads to crime, and the man who de- 
liberately plans murder and assassination. 
I cannot say that the former may not be 
blameworthy, but I cannot appreciate the 
suggestion that there is no distinction 
between them. No attempt was made 
so to select the members of the tribunal 
that any political prejudices or preposses- 
sions might be balanced or kept in check. 
I pointed out this at the time, and my 
noble and learned Friend said that I was 
suggesting a partisan tribunal because I 
suggested that it would be fair that at 
least one out of the three should 
have sympathy rather than antipathy 
with the political objects of those whose 
conduct was to be inquired into. It is 
said that the tribunal was a non-political 
one, and the noble Marquess has spoken 
of the Judges as men who were 
entirely detached from Party politics. I 
said two years ago, and I repeat it now, 
that those who know the facis know that 
it is idle thus to talk. Non-political 
Judges—men who have never mixed in 
politics! Those men are just as political 
as other men. ‘They have as strong views 
on the current politics of the day as other 
men. 

Lorp ESHER: . They never act on 
them. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I am not saying 
they act on them. My noble and 
learned Friend will hear what I have to 
say about that in a moment ; but I should 
doubt that he would consider it a matter 
totally immaterial, when questions 
closely connected with politics and 
political life came into controversy, 
whether those questions were to be 
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determined by those whose political 
prepossessions were one way or the 
other. 

Lorp ESHER: I certainly should. 

Lord HERSCHELL: All I can say 
is that I differ totally from my noble 
Friend. I am second to none in my 
admiration of the Judges. I believe in 
their absolute integrity and intention to 
be fair, but I say that, when my noble 
Friend suggests that the political views 
or prepossessions which men have never 
bias their judgments, it is contradicted 
by matters so completely within my own 
experience that I am unable to agree 
with him. I will ask noble Lords 
opposite this—I do not deal with my 
noble and learned Friend ; he may take 
a judicial view of it—but I would ask— 
Would they think it a fair tribunal to 
try a matter in which they were 
interested aad in which they were 
charged with conduct in respect of 
affairs closely relating to politics, if three 
ardent Radicals formed the tribunal 
which was to determine what the 
character of their conduct had been ? 
It seems to me that it would be hypocrisy 
to pretend that Judges or any one else 
are capable of rising absolutely and 
positively above all political influences 
and prepossessions. I do not for a 
moment doubt the absolute honesty and 
the absolute integrity, the absolute 
determination to be fair and to hold the 
scales even, on the part of the three 
Judges. No one can fail to feel that, 
and no one can state it more strongly 
than I do. No one hasa greater personal 
regard for them than I have, and of the 
President; I have reason to speak in 
special terms of respect and regard. But 
I am speaking on general principles, and 
I maintain that it is in the highest 
degree dangerous that a Party should 
select or create a tribunal and should 
nominate the members of that tribunal, 
and that there should be no care taken 
to see that, as-far as possible, the tribunal 
should be impartial in this sense—that 
should it be biased in one way it should 
be counterbalanced by bias in 
another way. 1t was suggested that a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
was unfitted to deal with this matter, 
because it touched closely on the current 
politics of the day, and that they could 
not be trusted to be unbiased by them. 
Are Members of the Honse of Commons 
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the only people biased by the current 
politics of the day? Is it to be said that 
there are people of whom it is impossible 
to say that they can rise above Party bias 
in trying their fellow men, however much 
it may be striven against, but that Party 
bias is altogether unknown in other men? 
I stated my objections to the constitution 
of this tribunal, if such a tribunal were 
to be constituted at all, on the occasion 
when the Bill was read a second time. 
They were stated then without effect. 
I am not surprised it was so. They were 
attributed (I of course make no com- 
plaint of it) to the imaginings of a 
political opponent, who naturally would 
see everything wrong in what was done 
by the Government. But I find now 
that many of them were pressed on the 
Government in a Memorandum which 
was written by a noble Lord who not 
long before had been one of their 
Colleagues. He certainly had no Party 
motives in making that suggestion. The 
suggestion was one privately made in 
order to influence the action of the 
Government, and it seems to me that 
that noble Lord exhibited greater regard 
for the Constitutional safeguards to which 
we should all give heed, and which we all 
cherish, than Her Majesty’s Government 
showed in proposing this tribunal. My 
first objection, then, to the adoption of 
this Report is that by adopting it we 
give additional sanction to the tribunal 
which has been so created, and that, of 
itself, in my opinion, would suffice to 
show that this is a course which should 
not have been proposed to your Lord- 
ships. But, in my opinion, this Report 
as a document dealing with the trans- 
actions which it records, is inadequate, 
incomplete, and wholly fails to meet the 
exigencies of the case. In saying this I 
am not blaming the Judges. They 
acted within such limits as they con- 
sidered were imposed upon them. But 
no such limits are imposed upon us. 
That part of the Report which relates to 
the charges of crime, and to the letters 
which have been proved forgeries, occupies 
fewer lines than there are pages in the 
rest of the Report, although those charges, 
and those alone, led to the appointment 
of the Commission. The noble Marquess 
says that this suggestion of the impor- 
tance of these letters is an afterthought, 
and that it now comes, for the first time, 
from us, 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: No; 
that on the other side it was ingeniously 
devised from the first, and steadily 
pushed forward subsequently. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I think the in- 
genuity of device was on the part of the 
friends of the noble Marquess in the 
other House. Until they began to think 
that it would be desirable to prepare for 
retreat in case the letters could not be 
proved to be genuine, the friends of the 
noble Marquess in another place dwelt 
upon the importance of these letters. 
In the debates in the other House 
before the ultimate proposal of this 
tribunal, and even on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist Members declared that 
these letters were the most important 
part of the inquiry, and that if they were 
proved not to be genuine the public 
would care little for the other part of the 
inquiry. Those were not statements 
made by men with whom I am in 
political alliance, but, as I have said, by 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists in 
the other House of Parliament. These 
grave and terrible charges have been 
proved to be calumnious, and these 
letters have been proved to be forgeries, 
and I ask your Lordships, is it fitting 
there should be no condemnation re- 
corded of those forgeries and of that 
calumny? Is it such a very light thing 
that men should be charged without 
foundation with planning murder, with 
being parties to particular murders, 
and to finding money for murder? It 
seems to me that these are charges of 
the gravest description, and as they 
turned out to be untrue, I cannot think 
that a record of the proceedings is 
adequate which contains no condemna- 
tion of them, and treats them as if they 
were light things, and matters of in- 
difference. Who would imagine from 
merely reading this Report that the 
Irish Members had cleared themselves— 
I would say had substanially cleared 
themselyes—in all those matters which 
the noble Marquess suggested had to be 
inquired into by this Commission? The 
noble Marquess says that almost all that 
is in the Report of the Commission is 
new. On the contrary, I would venture 
to say that everything in the Report 
upou which the finding is hostile to the 
Irish Members is absolutely and entirely 
old, I challenge any noble Lord who 
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may speak after me to say what evidence 
there is which was not known to Parlig- 
ment and discussed in Parliament yearg 
and years ago. In moving the Second 
Reading of the Bill the noble Marquess 
pointed out, as he has to-night, that there 
were two parties in Ireland—the Con- 
stitutional Party, acting by Constitu- 
tional means, and another party acting 
un-Constitutionally by the direct commis. 
sion of crime and outrage ; and he said 
that what they wanted to know was what 
complicity or connection there was be- 
tween them. On that occasion the 
noble Marquess said that he knew the 
Trish Party had confessedly used some 
methods which were not Constitutional ; 
that he knew all about the boycotting 
and inciting to boycotting. He said he 
knew there had been crime in Ireland, 
and he knew that some of the crime was 
connected with boycotting. All that . 
was as well-known six or _ seven 
years ago as it is to-day ; but it is on that, 
and on that alone, that the findings on 
which the noble Marquess dwells most 
are founded. I say that these findings 
are not founded upon any single fact— 
and if I am wrong I shall be glad to 
have it definitely corrected—which was 
not as well-known six or seven years 
ago as it is now. The noble Marquess 
now says that there was no accusation 
of complicity with murder ; but that 
was not his language before, when 
the Bill was under discussion. He 
charged them with being practically 
in harmony 

‘In conspiracy and complicity with the 
other and more violent organisation to which 


the name of Fenians or Invincibles has been 
given.” 
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Of course, the Invincibles were a body 
perfectly well-known, and the charge 
made at the time was of connection 
between the Land League and the 
Invincibles, who were an organised band 
of murderers. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 1 
think I used the words “in practical 
harmony.” : 

Lorv HERSCHELL: No; the lan- 
guage of the noble Marquess was— 

‘(In practical complicity and conspiracy 
with the other and more violent organisa- 
tion ;” 
and then further on the noble Mar- 
quess says it was felt that the scandal 
was 60 great that some means of dealing 
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with it were necessary to be adopted. 


. He then said that it was thought there 


had been a connection between the Land 
League and the Invincibles, and for 
anything’ so terrible as complicity with 
murder there was no justification. That 
was the inquiry which, he said, was 
needed, and that that was the inquiry 
which he desired is obvious from the fact 
that he avowed his knowledge that there 
had been means employed which were un- 
Constitutional and illegal, meaning boy- 
cotting and inciting to boycotting, the 
results of which were at the time 
perfectly well-known. I ask, ought you 
to treat calumnies of your political 
opponents as deserving of no condemna- 
tion? Supposing they had been guilty 
of certain acts, unjustifiable or blame- 
worthy, is the doctrine to be laid down 
that, in that case, any weapon is law- 
ful against them? In the future, is it to 
be a recognised maxim of the Conserva- 
tive Party that if you prove some 
disgraceful thing of a man you are at 
liberty to charge him with something 
much worse, and, if that charge is 
proved after investigation to be without 
foundation, that he is to be unable to 
get a word either of acknowledgment or 
reparation? I cannot believe that will 
be generally accepted by this House ; but 
this I am certain of thatif it is accepted 
by your Lordships in this House it will 
not be accepted as fair and just treat- 
ment by the great body of the people 
in this country. What has been done in 
this matter? These weapons have been 
used freely, and money has been sub- 
scribed to scatter broadcast over the land 
allegations which are now found to be 
calumnious and utterly without founda- 
tion. Is there to be no acknowledgment 
of all this—no reparation? My Lords, 
would there have been such treatment 
awarded to the noble Marquess if he had 
been unjustly made the subject of 
scandalous accusations, even if he might 
have been proved to have done acts 
which could not altogether have been 
justified? I am satisfied it would not, 
and I hope that we may, even yet, hear 
from some of those who follow the noble 
Marquess some expression of regret, or, 
at least, of condemnation, of these calum- 
nies and forgeries, which we have not 
heard, as I expected we should have 
heard, from his lips. Not a single frigid 
Sentence of condemnation fell from the 
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noble Marquess at the attempt to use 
such unholy weapons as this to destroy 
the character, not merely of a fellow- 
man, but of a fellow Member of the 
Legislature. I think your Lordships 
will watch with some interest to-night 
to see what share of the observations 
addressed to you is given to those 
charges, and to the condemnation of the 
charges, which have been proved to 
be without foundation, and what share is 
to be given to the attempt to excite, 
which it is easy enough to do, the indig- 
nation of those who sit behind the noble 
Marquess at the Irish Members, in re- 
spect of matters in which they have been 
found not free from fault. Now, my 
Lords, so far for my observations with 
regard to the tribunal itself, so specially 
appointed. To its un-Constitutional cha- 
racter I have already alluded. It is 
proposed to adopt this Report. What is 
meant by the expression “adopt the 
Report”? So far as I know, the word 
“adopt” is new in our Parliamentary 
language. 

THE Marquess 
Surely not. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I repeat that the 
word is new, as far as I know, to our 
Parliamentary vocabulary, and I have 
made such inquiry in the matter as I 
could. We have been in the habit, at 
times, of agreeing with the Reports of 
Committees ; but, so far as I know, no 
Report of a Committee has ever been 
“adopted” by the House. But while 
unable to appeal to Parliamentary prece- 
dent for an explanation of the phrase, the 
expression is familiar to us in connection 
with Joint-Stock Companies. A Joint- 
Stock Company adopts the Report of a 
Committee or of a Board, and what does 
it involve? It involves, at least, that it 
assents to its conclusions and approves 
the decisions and recommendations at 
which it has arrived. That, my Lords, 
is what you are asked to do to-night, and 
to doing that it seems to me there are 
two grave objections. One is, that those 
affected by this Report are-Members of 
the other House of the Legislature ; but the 
other and wider objection is that the 
findings upon which the noble Marquess 
has so much dwelt, and which are hostile 
to the Irish Members, have reference to 
an agrarian agitation by the tenantry of 
Treland against the landlords. When I re- 
member what interests are involved in 


or SALISBURY : 
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this agitation and controversy, I ask, 
What weight or sanction can the adoption 
of the Report by a House constituted 
like your Lordships’ give to it in the 
eyes of the country? In saying this, I do 
not wish to cast any reflection upon the 
Irish landlords. I shall say no bitter 
words against them; but it would be 
absurd to suggest that your Lordships 
would constitute the impartial tribunal 
to which the noble Marquess appeals to 
giveassent, andso additional weight, tothe 
findings of the Special Commission. Asfar 
as I am concerned, I cannot but regret 
that theagitation, and the legislation which 
followed upon the agitation—although I 
believe that that legislation was inevitable, 
and that it has not produced greater loss 
to the landlords of Ireland than similar 
economic causes have inflicted upon the 
landlordsof England—have, undoubtedly, 
been productive of suffering. However 
inevitable one may consider it, one must 
regret, as I do most heartily, that suffer- 
ing should fall on any man from events 
for which he is not personally to blame. 
Therefore, I trust that your Lordships 
will not think that in the language 
which I have used about the constitution 
of this House I have intended to say 
anything hard or unkind ; but I cannot 
help thinking that it would be better 
and more dignified that we should leave 
this Keport to speak for itself, and to 
carry with it such weight as it carries of 
itself, and that we should not seek to 
give it, for we cannot give it, further 
sanction and additional weight by asking 
your Lordships’ Housetoadopt it. Some of 
the Members of your Lordships’ House 
who are asked to adopt it are placed 
it the further difficulty when asked to 
adopt this Report of being charged with 
the duty of declaring the law. It is the 
duty of some of your Lordships, and I 
am one of their number, to sit in this 
House as Judges, and to revise the 
decisions of the tribunals, and to the 
best of our ability to teclare tie law. 
If I believe that this Report which I am 
asked to adopt contains disputable 
propositions of law and erroneous con- 
clusions of fact, what course am I to 
take? IfI keep silence I know what 
would be said, that I can find no fault with 
it, that I have no criticisms to make, and 
that I give no countenance to the 
criticisms made elsewhere, and I should 
be held to have given my assent 
Lord Herschell 
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to all the doctrines of law _ in- 
volved in it. If I merely express 
my assent without giving my reasons it 
would be said I had no reasons to give. 
Therefore, great as I feel the incon- 
venience to be, reluctant as I am to enter 
upon such an inquiry, I feel bound to 
draw your Lordships’ attention to some 
parts of the Report, and: to state my 
opinions with regard toit. The difficulty 
isenhanced by the fact that I have only 
the Report before me, and that I have not 
been able to examine the evidence upon. 
which it isfounded. The noble Marquess 
has the advantage of me. He is in 
possession of the evidence upon which 
the Report is founded, he has _pro- 
duced it to-night, and has read 
quotations from it, but it is not to be 
obtained in the Minute Office, and there 
is only one copy of it in the Library of 
this House, which, of course, can only be 
seen at such times as we are here. It 
seems to me that the Report ought not to 
be adupted without taking into considera- 
tion the evidence upon which the Report 
is founded ; nor do I think it can be 
seriously contended that the Report of 
these three Judges, eminent as they are, is 
to be adopted blindfold, and treated as 
conclusive. Why, if it concerned a 
mere dispute about the payment of £20, 
their decision would not be conclusive ; 
but the party who was held liable to 
make the payment would have a right to 
appeal to two higher Courts, and perhaps 
get the decision against him reversed. 
Can it, therefore, be said that the 
decision of a tribunal of this description, 
created as it has been, which has 
published findings deeply affecting the 
characters and reputations of men, is to 
be regarded as conclusive, and treated 
as without appeal? No, my Lords, you 
have chosen to constitute this Tribunal, 
but an appeal must lie, and it can ony 
lie to the people of this country. The 
first point in the Report to which I will 
call attention is one to which the 
noble Marquess has alluded. I agr.e 
with him that it is important, though it 
is for a different reason that I attach 
importance to it—it is the finding that 
the respondents made payments to 
compensate persons who had been 
injured in the commission of crime. The 
noble Marquess drew from this finding, 
or rather from the evidence in support 
of it, a most tremendous inference. He 
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said that as from a single bone an able 
naturalist would be able to construct the 
entire anatomy of an extinct animal, the 
noble Marquess asked your Lordships to 
construct, upon the foundation of this 
finding, from your imagination and 
invention, which is to be regarded as 
proof against your fellow-man, a perfect 
edifice of criminality. My Lords, I do 
not so understand the doctrine of proof. 
All I can say is that evidence is not so 
regarded in Courts of Justice, and least 
of all in Courts of criminal justice. 
The Report says it 1s proved that the 
respondents made certain payments. 
There are 64 respondents who are named 
in the earlier part of the Report—64 
Members of Parliament. It is found 
that those 64 Members of Parliament 
made those payments. And what is the 
proof in support of it? All that is 
proved is that one single payment. was 
ma e by an officer of the Land League, 
and the suggestion is made that if the 
books of the Land League had been forth- 
coming many such cases might have 
been proved. I do not call suspicion or 
insinuation of that kind proof. But even 
admitting for the moment that there 
were other such instances, my objection 
is that those payments were made by 
eertain Land League officials; there is 
no evidence here that any of the pay- 
ments were either sanctioned orapproved 
of by any of the 64 respondents except 
one. With what justice, or for what 
reason, are they found to have made 
those payments? 1 am responsible for 
any payment by an agent of mine 
authorised by me ; Iam_ responsible for 
any payment made by my agent coming 
to my knowledge and _ sanctioned 
by me; and I am responsible if I 
give him general authority under 
which he makes the payments. But 
there is not the slightest proof that any 
one of these respondents ever knew that 
such payments were made from the 
beginning to the end of the existence 
of the Land League. Some even were in 
prison when the payments are alleged to 
have been made by them. Of course,they 
could only have been so found guilty if 
they were responsible for the people 
who made the payments. Assuming 
that they were parties to a conspiracy, as 
found in the earlier part of the Report, 
then that gives no justification for the 
finding that they were responsible for 
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the payments, as it would not be within 
the scheme, and is not found to be 
within the scheme, of such conspiracy 
that any such payments as these should 
be made. There is a distinct finding 
that they did not desire outrage and did 
not approve outrage, that although the 
language they used led to outrage they 
did not incite to it, and yet it is held 
that they are responsible for making these 
payments. That carries the doctrine of 
constructive responsibility far beyond 
any point which it hus hitherto reached. 
Iam utterly unable to agree in a doctrine 
so entire dangerous and so subversive of 
all safeguards that we have hitherto 
maintained. Then there is this import- 
ant point, It is of great importance where 
in other portions of the Report these men 
are found guilty of criminal conspiracy, 
to see how far this doctrine of 
constructive responsibility has been 
carried. I shall have something to say 
upon that by and bye; but for the 
moment I desire to dwell upon this part 
of the Report, which seems to me of very 
great importance. Now, my Lords, I 
turn to the finding that the respondents, 
the leaders of the Land League, were 
guilty of criminal conspiracy with the 
object stated by the ncble Marquess, 
I think exaggerated importance has been 
attached to the expression “criminal 
conspiracy.” Many most excellent 
people have been guilty of criminal con- 
spiracy without deserying censure, as on 
the other hand there are many people 
who have not brought themselves 
within the reach of the criminal law 
at all, but who, nevertheless, are deserv- 
ing of the severest censure. But the 
truth is that the law of criminal conspi- 
racy is a net so widely spread by the law 
of our country that it is difficult to say 
what may not be brought within it. 
An agreement between two people to 
commit a trespass is a criminal conspiracy, 
for it is to do an unlawful act. An 
agreement also between two people to 
avoid the operation of a statute, or 
between a husband and wife to smuggle 
goods into this country, even, for instance, 
copyright books of the Tauchnitz 
edition, I imagine would make them 
guilty of criminal conspiracy, for it 
would be an agreement to do an illegal 
act, because that would be combining to 
evade the Customs Laws. When I come 
to this subject I get a little uncomfort- 
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able, for _ am not sure that when I 
visited the United States I was not guilty 
of criminal conspiracy myself. It has been 
held in the United States that any com- 
bination to avoid the Maine Prohibitory 
Liquor Law is criminal conspiracy. I 
have a recollection of going toa watering 
ora where the prohibitory law was en- 
orced, The landlord of the hotel was 
not allowed to supply spirits for payment, 
but he promised to obtain and present 
them to his customers. I am afraid I 
learned while I was there how to evade 
that law, for when I took spirits there 
appeared an item in my bill under the 
head of ‘‘ sundries,” which amply covered 
the cost of the liquors supplied ; and I 
am afraid the innkeeper and I were 
guilty of criminal conspiracy. 

*Tne Eart or SELBORNE: Does the 
noble and learned Lord put that as being 
the law? 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My noble Friend 
asks me whether I put that as the law ; 
I certainly do. I do not wonder that 
the noble and learned Lord expresses 
surprise, because he has not had so much 
experience of the Criminal Courts as I 
have had, and of the lengths to which 
this law of criminal conspiracy has been 
carried. Ican only say that question has 
been the subject of decision by the 
American Courts. Any noble Lord who 
has had experience of the Criminal 
Courts will know the length to which 
the law of criminal conspiracy has been 
carried. Iam not prepared to say that 
any agreement to do an illegal act, or to 
do a legal act by illegal means, is not 
within the law of criminal conspiracy— 
that any act so done does not come 
within the definition of it. This law is, 
indeed, more wide-spread in its operation 
than most people imagine. I have 
present in my mind a case which is an apt 
illustration of my contention, that there 
may be criminal conspiracy even to boy- 
cott without much moral blame. There 
is a case now pending before your Lord- 
ships’ House, and upon the law of which 
I will therefore express no opinion, in 
which the noble and learned Lord opposite 
held that an agreement to boycott was 
an illegal conspiracy ; and I apprehend 
that every illegal conspiracy is a criminal 
conspiracy, because it comes clearly 
within the definition. That is the case 
of a conspiracy by highly respectable 
Steamship Companies to treat people in 

Lord Herschell 
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a certain manner, and so ‘affect’ their 
trade. Although these companies may 
be guilty of criminal conspiracy, I am 
sure they will not themselves feel that 
any great moral blame attaches to them. 
This shows that people may be considered 
deserving of but little blame, even 
although guilty of criminal conspiracy, 
while they may deserve very great 
blame, although they are not guilty of 
criminal conspiracy. We must look 
to see what are the acts done, be- 
cause they may deserve great blame or 
little blame. I therefore invite attention 
here to the acts which have been done. 
The noble Marquess said that these men, 
whom he described as treasonable, would 
probably obtain full absolution at my 
hands for the crimes they have com- 
mitted. I can assure him he is’ much 
mistaken; but, in the first place, I do 
not quite know to whom he applies 
the epithet “treasonable.” He applied 
it to “these men,” by which I under- 
stand him to include Mr. Parnell and 
those associated with him in the findings 
upon this Report. 

THe Marquess 
I never said that. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I imagined the 
noble Marquess referred to them all, but 
Ishould be glad to hear that the vehe- 
ment language he used did not apply to 
Mr. Parnell and to many of his associates. 
But I can assure the noble Marquess that 
he will hear from me no suggestion, that 
crime is a light thing, nor any justifica- 
tion for the view that the guilt of crime 
is removed because a laudable object lies 
behind it. Any one reviewing the 
events of the last few years in Ireland, 
whatever his political view, must see 
much indeed to lament and not a little to 
condemn ; but Iam led to inquire what 
was the land League and what were its 
objects and methods—because, as far as1 
can see, the only ground for charging this 
criminal conspiracy is that the persons 
named were members of the Land 
League. I have read and re-read the 
evidence which leads to that conclusion, 
which consists of speeches, resolutions, 
and so on, and I can see no evidence 
of a combination amongst the persons 
named unless it be that they were 
members of the Land League. If that 
be the finding it reaches far beyond the 
individuals named, for prelates of the 
Catholic Church and multitudes of other 
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men have belonged to this criminal con- 
spiracy, the Land League. There is no 
fact leading up to that finding which was 
not known seven or eight years ago; 
and it was impossible for any one, as 
those in office did some years ago, to 
have watched daily passing events in 
Ireland without forming some conclusion 
as to the objects and aims of the Land 
League. I am unable to come to the 
conclusion that the mere fact of joining 
the Land League involved participa- 
tion in such a conspiracy as is found 
by the learned Judges. The objects 
of the Land League I believe to have 
been these: To endeavour by agitation 
to obtain a reduction of excessive agrarian 
rents—I am not now dealing with the 
question whether the view that they 
were excessive or not is correct, but I 
think the term is justified by subsequent 
events—and to endeavour to secure the 
adoption of a scheme by which lands 
might be purchased by the tenants from 
the landowners, and so put an end to the 
difficulties which have arisen under the 
system of dual ownership or divided 
interest. I believe that the Land League 
was founded with the view, by these 
means, of checking evictions and pre- 
venting many tenants being deprived of 
their holdings. Those, as far as I can 
see, were the only objects to which any- 
one was committed by becoming a mem- 
ber of the Land League. Some may 
have joined it with ulterior objects ; but 
you cannot make those who joined the 
combination parties to those objects—it 
seems to me in the highest degree unjust 
to do so; still less can you make them 
responsible for all that has been done by 
every branch and by every member of 
the Land League, because the doctrine 
of conspiracy does not go to such lengths 
as those. There is no doubt that many 
of those who joined the Land League also 
had this in view—that the agitation 
which existed, and which would no doubt 
be augmented and not diminished by its 
action, would have some effect in 
furthering the cause of self-government 
for Ireland which many of them had at 
heart. Those, I believe, were the aims 
and objects of the Land League, and the 
only aims or purposes which have been 
proved against them. To award justly 
such blame as is due to those proceed_ 
ings, it is essential to consider the con. 
dition of Ireland at the time this com. 
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bination arose. The 
themselves report thus— 
“We have no commission to consider whether 
the conduct which they are accused of can be 
palliated by the circumstances of the time.” 
But your Lordships have such a com- 
mission, and you are bound to exercise 
it. You are justified in looking fairly at 
the acts done, and your condemnation is 
not to be measured even by the imme- 
diate circnmstances under which the act 
is committed. Men’s conduct is so 
measured in Courts of Justice, and still 
more ought it to be so measured when 
acts are done under such circumstances 
as these. What was the condition of the 
tenantry of Ireland at this time? I am 
not going into details ; but there had been 
a series of bad seasons in which the pro- 
duce of the land had been many millions 
of pounds less than in previous years ; 
there were in many parts of Ireland 
excessive and impossible rents, which 
had been raised upon the improvements. 
of the tenants themselves, and evictions. 
were proceeding. They had had years. 
of sad experience of what that means, 
and one item I should add upon that: it. 
comes from the Report too. One land- 
agent described many of the people in 
one county of Ireland as “blue with 
hunger.” What effect was it likely to have 
on men in sympathy with the tenant class, 
some of whom had themselvessprung from 
the same class, to see and ponder over: 
these things ? Was it wonderful if they 
should seek to create a League which 
might stay evictions and diminish these 
rents and give security to the tenant for: 
his holding ? It would be toshut our eyes. 
to the first impulses of human nature to- 
suppose that men would not be moved by - 
such feelings and sentiments as these. 
No doubt they incited to boycotting, and’ 
it appears to be assumed that so to incite. 
is illegal. Iam no advocate of boycotting ; 
far from it. There is no one in this 
House who is less disposed to sanction it 
than Iam. I confess I have the greatest 
aversion to it wherever it is found, 
whether in England or in Ireland. I do 
not like the spirit which gives it birth. 
But itis not confined toIreland. It may 
take a different form there, and may not 
result here in the same gross acts of 
violence as attend itiin the Sister Island ;: 
but the spirit of it is none the less tv be 
condemned. It is impossible, however, 
to contend that all boycotting is illegal ; 
3 E 
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it is equally impossible to contend that isted in Ireland was one simply worked 


all inciting to boycotting is illegal. 
guard myself only by these observations 
against being assumed to assent to any 
such proposition. I will not attempt to 
draw the line between what is lawful 
and what is unlawful on this head except 
where it is absolutely necessary for me 
to doso, because I would not willingly 
by any single word of mine give en- 
couragement to a practice which no one 
likes less than I do. But I must ask 
your Lordships to remember that the 
sentiment which found expression in 
warning men not to take farms from 
which other tenants had been evicted 
was no new sentiment. It was urged 
that that might be prevented by boycot- 
ting the men who took such farms. But 
long before that, a man who took an 
evicted farm had been ill-looked upon by 
his neighbours—long before the Land 
League was established, and long before 
boycotting was established. The epithet of 
“landgrabber ” and the term “ landgrab- 
bing” are no new titles in Ireland. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : Yes. 

Lorpy HERSCHELL:I1 care _ not 
whether they are new or old; at any 
rate, the opposition and the hostility to the 
thing itself, the taking of evicted farms, 
are not new. It has been contended by 
some that the fact that men gave ex- 
pression to their indignation against 
those whom they regarded as traitors 
totheir cause, men whotook evicted farms, 
in many instances prevented outrages, 
because it was a course which enabled 
them to achieve the end they desired 
without committing violence. Iam not 
going to enter into such a question now, 
though it seems to me not improbable 
that in some cases that might have been 
the case. That it did in not a few in- 
stances lead to crime is beyond all pos- 
sible doubt; but I think it is the 
greatest mistake to suppose that this 
boycotting, or inciting to boycotting, 
explains anything like the crime 
which took place in Ireland during 
those years. 


ing that many of the crimes dealt with had 
no sort of connection with boycotting ; 
and also that, as a fact, there were multi- 


tudes of cases of boycotting which in no | 
That crime resulted , 


case led to crime. 

in some cases I frankly admit. It is 

suggested that the agitation which ex- 
Lord Herschell 


It is impossible to read | 
the Report of the Commission withoutsee- | 





I| up by the Land. League, and had no 


origin in the real wants and. necessities 
of the people. I might quote the state- 
ment of the noble Earl near me when 
the Land Bill of 1881 was before your 
Lordships’ House. He said— 


“Tt is the greatest error in the world to say 
that the state of things which we have now 
to deal with—” 


that is, the disturbed state of Ireland— 


“is due tothe Land League. This Land 
League is its effect, not its cans3; the Land 
League would néver have had the power it 
has acquired if it had not had to work: upon 
the previous state of public opinion and 
the previous state of public feeling which 
existed before the formation of the Land 
League.” 


It has been suggested by the Commis. 
sioners, and the noble Marquess dwelt 
upon it to-night, that it is not true to 
say that crime does follow evictions, 
They attribute all the crime to the agi- 
tation of the Land League. Now, I 
cannot but think that the reasoning of 
the learned Commissioners on this part 
of the case is extremely unsatisfactory, 
The noble Marquess alluded to the princi- 
pal statistics upon which they dwell. 
They take the statistics of 1849 to 1852 
and compare them with the years from 
1879 to 1882. They point out how many 
thousands of evictions of families there 
were in the earlier years, and they state 
that the outrages were fewer in number, 
First of all, I invite the attention of your 
Lordships to this. The value of that 
comparison dependsentirely upon whether 
your statistics of crime are compiled at 
the two periods in the same fashion and on 
the same bases. I can show your Lord- 
ships that these are not. The agrarian 
crimes in 1849 are stated at 957, but lam 
satisfied that in the earlier Returns no 
crime was classed as agrarian unless it 
could be traced to some distinct agrarian 
cause, and that many crimes which would 
now be classed as agrarian crimes were 
not then so classed. In 1849 there were 
only 15 homicides classed as agrarian, 
whereas in all Ireland there were 203 
homicides. In the next year only 18 are 
given as agrarian, but there were 139, 
homicides in Ireland ; and so it goes on 
in the other years. Then how many 
incendiary fires are so classified? In 
1849 there were 238 incendiary fires 
classed as agrarian, but there were 1,066 
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incendiary fires in Ireland during that 
year: In the next year only 311 fires 
out of 938 were entered as agrarian, and 
so I might pursue the comparison. Can 
any one doubt that those homicides and 
those incendiary fires were the result of 
the evictions to which allusion was made 
by the noble Marquess in those years? 
To what else can he ascribe the abnormal 
number of tires in those years if not 
to the discontent of the people 
that resulted from the evictions? 
Really, my Lords, I do not think much 
importance is to be attached to these 
statistics at all. The crimes in the 
earlier years were infinitely more serious 
and numerous. The Commissioners 
do not appear to have noticed that 
in the four counties to which 
they make reference there is a 
reason why, ‘apart from Land League 
speeches and meetings, there was 
an immense amount of crime there. 
They themselves describe the counties in 
question as being the poorest in Ireland ; 
and when it is suggested that the crime 
which grew up.in the latter months of 
the year 1880 is explained by the fact 
that the Land League was then started, 
and by that fact alone, I must asx your 
Lordships’ attention to the other 
statistics with which I shall trouble you. 
The question is, “ Did the evictions pre- 
cede the crime, or did they only follow 
it.” I cannot help expressing a little 
astonishment—it may be that they had 
not the evidence before them—that the 
Commissioners, who stated their opinion 
that evictions did not precede the crime, 
should not have inquired what had been 
the facts as regardsevictions in the months 
preceding the crime. They say that the 
Land League was formed in Kerry in the 
month of August, 1880, and that in the 
latter months of the same year, October, 
November, and December, they find that 
there was then a great increase in the 
amount of crime. Let me call attention 
to these facts, and I am still taking the 
four counties which the learned Judges 
dealt with. In the County of Kerry in 
1877 there were 14 families evicted ; in 
1878 10 families ; in 1879, 55 families ; 
and in the first nine months of 1880, 
that is, down to the end of Soptember, 
189 families—more than three times as 
many as there had been during the 
whole of the previous year. And these 
figures do not tell the whole truth, be- 
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cause notices are served and preliminary 
proceedings taken which often do not 
result in evictions, because they are not 
carried out to the end. In the County 
of Donegal 22 families were evicted in 
1877, 29 in 1879, and 86 in the first 
nine months of 1880. In West Cork 
and in Clare the comparison is of the 
same description. Therefore it is im- 
possible to question the fact that during 
the first nine months of 1880, in regard 
to each of those counties, there had been 
a very large and alarming increase of 
evictions. And, my Lords, it is not only 
the families evicted, but when you have 
a people so poor as they were after their 
disastrous seasons, all knowing that if 
they are similarly dealt with and 
similarly oppressed similar results 
will follow, your Lordships will 

e able to appreciate the state of alarm 
that followed. The Commissioners, it is 
true, have found that the Irish Members, 
or some of them, persisted in their . 
advocacy of boycotting. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
May I ask the noble Lord to read that 
correctly? Itis “intimidation,” I think. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: No, it is quite 
true, and if the noble Marquess had waited 
he would have found that I was going to 
read it. They found that they persisted 
in their advocacy of boycotting, and I 
say that for this reason: that I cannot 
find any other form of intimidation of 
which there is the slightest evidenc2 as 
against the incriminated persons or the 
vast majority of them; and when we 
deal with a statement of that kind we 
must be dealing with evidence which 
implicates them all. Now, I cannot find 
any evidence which implicated them in 
common except that relating to the 
advocacy of boycotting. There is no 
other form of intimidation of which it is 
alleged that they have been guilty. No 
doubt it is easy to denounce and to blame. 
I do not dispute that it may be right to 
blame; but here again, in order to do 
justice, you must remember certain 
facts. The learned Judges had focussed 
before them all the results of intimida- 
tion and boycotting spread over a period 
of 10 years, but it never came before the 
leaders, who were engaged in a great 
agitition, in anything like the same 
form. They would hear that in this 
quarter or in that, individual crime 
had resulted from boycotting; but that 
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would produce a very different im- 
pression upon the mind to such facts as 
were laid before the learned Judges and 
which are to be found collected in this 
Report. The leaders of any great move- 
ment, having their minds earnestly and 
eagerly engaged upon it, are not in a 
position to judge—it would not be fair to 
expect them to judge—with the same 
calmness and deliberation as we may 
after the event and upon a review of 
the whole circumstances. There has 
never yet been any great agitation in 
which multitudes of persons have been 
interested that was free from crime. 
But it would be unfair to say that the 
leaders were responsible for it because, as 
soon as a crime was committed, they did 
not cease their agitation. Such a 
doctrine has never hitherto been insisted 
upon. No great strike has ever taken 
place without violence and outrages, 
which the leaders of the strike did not 
desire or intend, and it is found by the 
Commissioners that the Irish leaders did 
not desire or intend the violence which 
took place. I say that those who incite 
to a strike have never been held respon- 
sible for such occurrences, and they have 
not been found to cease their efforts as 
soon as they heard that an individual 
had so acted that their agitation might 

2 said to have resulted in violence. No 
doubt in movements of that kind a time 
may come when the connection may 
appear to be so close and the results so 
constant that it would be the duty of 
any leaders of an agitation, when they 
see those results, to hold their hands on 
account of the consequences which 
forced themselves on their notice ; but 
it is always difficult to judge when such 
a time has arrived. It would have been 
a serious matter if the Irish leaders had 
stayed their agitation. They were con- 
tending for what they believed to be the 
necessities of the Irish tenantry. They 
believed that unless they secured an 
alteration of the law that tenantry by 
hundreds and thousands might have 
been dealt with as they had been treated 
from the year 1847 and onwards, and 
they might well hesitate—they may 
have been to blame—to stay their hands. 
It is said it was their duty to stay their 
agitation, because in individual instances 
consequences which they never contem- 
plated had followed from it. They might 
be blameworthy, but the blame cannot 

Lord Herschell 
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rest on them alone. Must not part of the 
responsibility rest upon ourselves ? What 
is the baleful lesson that we have been 
teaching the Irish during all these cen- 
turies but this : that the just and reason- 
able claims of the Irish people had no 
chance of consideration and success unless 
there were agitation, disorder, and 
almost anarchy? I need hardly remind 
your Lordships of instances, but I can 
give illustrations of this. Is it not 
acknowledged that Catholic emancipa- 
tion, which all now admit to be so just, 
would not have been granted but for the 
disorder and almost rebellion which 
prevailed in Ireland? Has it not been 
the same in Irish history from that time 
onwards? It is said that this is an 
argument which ought not to be used, as 
it encourages revolt and outrage. I 
entirely dissent from any such doctrine. 
I do not think that telling the truth 
ever does harm. Much more harm is 
done by pretending you do not see the 
truth when everybody else sees it. The 
noble Marquess, who dwelt with such 
eloquence on this point, in 1881, on the 
Second Reading of the Land Bill used 
these words :— 

“In view of the righ re ey, agitation, and 
having regard to the state of anarchy in 


Ireland, I cannot recommend my foliowers to 
vote against the Second Reading of the Bill.” 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 1 
never said that. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I have read the 
noble Marquess’s language as reported in 
Hansard. Did not that imply that if 
there had not been that state of agitation 
and anarchy in Ireland, he would have 
invited his followers to vote against the 
Bill? If he had issued that invitation, 
what would have been the result? Cer- 
tainly that the Bill undoubtedly would 
have been lost, and would not have 
passed into law. It comes, I think, a 
little strangely from one who used that 
language that there is danger in grant 
ing concessions to Irish agitation. 

Tne Marquess or SALISBURY: 1 
never said that there is danger in 
granting concessions. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I certainly 
understood the noble Marquess to say 
that there was danger in palliation, but 
whether the noble Marquess so expressed 
himself or not, at all events the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the other 
House did in the most emphatic way. I 
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have the less hesitation in remarking 
upon it, because I.do believe there is 
growing up in the people of England a 
desire, if it be possible, to concede the 
views which are entertained by the 
majority of the Irish people, and 
to do their best to give satisfaction 
wo those views. There is growing up in 
the Irish people a greater trust in 
England; for the first time they are 
convinced that Englishmen desire to do 
them justice. There are many other 
matters to which I ought to refer, but I 
am obliged to pass over them because it 
would be impossible for me to trespass 
so unreasonably on your Lordships’ time, 
and I omit them only because I feel I 
ought not to occupy much more time 
than I have already done. But. there 
are one or two matters to which I must 
still allude. As to the finding that the 
Irish Members received money from 
Ford, who was the editor of a paper which 
advocated the use of dynamite, and who 
represented the extreme section of the 
Irish Party, and that it was through his 
means that funds were received by the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, opinions may 
differ with respect to the blame that 
attaches to such a thing; but I should 
have been grateful if they could have 
diverted every dollar from the purposes 
of the dynamite party to those of the 
Parliamentary Party. Terrible as it may 
be, it is the fact that there exists in this 
19th century men animated by so bitter 
a hatred of this country that they are 
prepared to use even such an instrument 
of violence as dynamite, as they believe 
from motives of patriotism, and to fulfil 
what they conceive to be their duty to 
their country. What are we to say to 
the existence of such feelings as those ? 
Shall we be satisfied with merely wrap- 
ping the Pharisee’s garment around us 
and thus expressing our indignation and 
contempt? Or shall we not rather probe 
a little deeper and ask how it is that 
there exist these tens of thousands of 
men, either British subjects or the sons 
of British subjects, who entertain these 
sentiments towards this land? Why 
should we be the victims of this perverted 
patriotism? We need not look far for 
the causes; the figures which the noble 
Marquess himself read eloquently pro- 
claim them. Tens of thousands of 
families driven from their homes out on 
to the highways and byeways, and driven 
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at last to find homes on the other side 
of the Atlantic, their trusted leaders 
on whom alone they depend for help 
regarded as enemies by the British 
Government, prosecuted and imprisoned 
or transported. What wonder if, in 
these circumstances, they have carried 
with them bitter memories to the 
land in which they have found a 
home! Shall blame be attached to 
them? Does not blame attach to 
others? It may be that all this was not 
directly the result of misgovernment ; 
but your Lordships know that even with 
peoples far more politically advanced 
than those men everything which the 
people feel to be burdensome and evil 
is attributed to Governments, and that 
much of this evil condition of things was 
attributable to the government of Ire- 
land by this country in those sad years, 
I do not think any human being who 
reads its history can doubt. Can we 
wonder that the Irish Nationalist, though 
he may condemn acts of violence and the 
use of dynamite, cannot see these men 
exactly with the eyes that we see them 
with—cannot regard it as such defile- 
ment to touch them as we might? We 
see only in these examples of perverted 
patriotism bitter enemies of our own 
country ; but they look behind those 
things, and see in the Nationalist a 
man whose very hate of this country is 
the measure of his love for hisown ; they 
see behind all these things a man whose 
heart beats in sympathy with their own 
when they talk of their common country, 
a man who longs for happier times under 
better government than there has been 
in the past. I do not palliate these 
crimes for a moment; no one would 
denounce them more strongly than I 
should; but there is authority which 
will not be gainsaid for the assertion 
that hatred and detestation of wrong are 
not inconsistent with charitable considera- 
tion for the wrongdoer. My Lords, there 
is one other part of the Report to which 
I will make reference. Itis the con- 
cluding part of it, which deals with the 
Clan-na-Gael. Now here I cannot but 
think the Judges were somewhat mis- 
led. The point of the whole of that part 
of the Report is this—that the National 
League of America had been captured by 
the Clan-na-Gael, and was being worked 





by the Clan-na-Gael, which was a secret 
society using violence or intending to 
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use it. The whole of that part of the caes 
depended upon the evidence of Le Caron, 
who produced a number of documents 
issued by the Clan-na-Gael themselves. 
Beyond that there was no evidence at.all. 
Why. was the nature of those documents, 
They were boastful circulars, said to have 
been issued by the Clan-na-Gael to its 
own members, in which they claimed 
credit for having captured the Irish 
National League of America. Beyond 
that there was no evidence at all. The 
Clan-na-Gael numbered 18,000 ; the Na- 
tional League of America consisted of 
many tens of thousands. The Clan-na- 
Gael was in numbers insignificant in 
comparison. It may be,as the Judges 
have found, that members of the Clan 
got themselves elected on the committee 
of the League; but there is not a tittle 
of evidence that they got themselves so 
elected because they were members of 
the Clan; there is no evidence even 
that many of them were known to be 
members of the Clan at the time they 
were elected ; and, above all, there is not 
the slightest evidence that the so-called 
capture was used for the ends of the 
Clan-na-Gael—that they were ever able 
to use their position in the American 
National League in order to further the 
purposes of the Clan-na-Gael, or that 
they so got it into their power as to be 
able to use it for their own ends; and, 
unless they did, the whole matter 
becomes absolutely wanting in import- 
ance. I think it right to say that for 
this reason : that there were thousands of 
men of position, respectability,and honour 
in America who were members of the 
Irish-American National League ; what- 
ever you may think of their politics or 
their views, I think it right to say that, as 
far as I can see, there is not the slightest 
evidence that they ever knewthat the Clan 
had got any preponderance upon their 
committees, or ever influenced their 
action, or that the League as a body ever 
was a party to, or express approval of, any 
act of violence, outrage, or wrong. I will 
only trouble your Lordships with a few 
words on the other proposal of the noble 
Marquess. The noble Marquess thought 
that we should thank the Judges for 
their impartial conduct. It seems to me 
that that is not only a novelty, but 
rather an impertinence than a compli- 
ment. There are some things for which 
_ tobe thankedis, tomy mind, an insult, and 
Lord Herschell 


{LORDS} 
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one.of them is tothank Her Majesty's 
Judges that they have been just and 
impartial. What else would you expect 
them tobe? [Ministerial cheers.| Yes, 
my Lords, what else did you expect 
them to be if by just and im- 
parial you mean just and impartial in 
intention? Is it that we are asked. to 
declare, what none of us can know, that 
these learned Judges had no bias, or that 
they had a bias, and yet that they had 
succeeded in doing absolute justice? 
What knowledge or authority have you 
which could be your justification for 
putting that on record? It is something 
new to my mind for Judges to be thanked 
by the Houses of Parliament. It has 
hitherto been our view that they should 
be kept aloof from the Executive and 
administration of this country. But 
why should you thank them for impar- 
tial conduct in this proceeding more 
than in any other? It has not even 
been the practice to thank those who 
have been appointed to serve on Royal 
Commissions for their services or for 
their justice and impartiality. If that 
had been the.custom I could have under- 
stood it, but it is anovelty. Why should 
you thank these learned Judges for their 
just and impartial conduct when you 
have never done anything of the kind 
before? When the noble Marquess 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill 
appointing this Commission, he men- 
tioned as a precedent a Commission over 
which I had the honour to preside. I 
begin to feel somewhat uncomfortable, 
as no thanks were voted to me by this 
House. I am afraid it is an imputation 
that I did not act with justice and im- 
partiality ; for otherwise I do not kuow 
why Iam not as much entitled to the 
thanks of the House for the exhibition 
of those qualities as the learned Judges 
who were appointed under this Com- 
mission. It seems to me it is an evil 
course for this House to adopt, and there 
is no precedent for thanking these Judges. 
for their just and impartial conduct in 
this case, or indeed for thanking them 
in any way at all. Your Lordships pro- 
pose to inscribe upon the Journals of the 
House your condemnation of Members of 
the other House of Parliament, for that is 
really the proposal of the noble Marquess. 
I regret that you should do so. I am 
not going to follow the noble Marquess 


through the political portions of his: 
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h. That is a matter which may 
have to be discussed, and I shall not be 
afraid to meet him on that ground ; but 
it is impossible to enter upon such a dis- 
cussion to-night, and that alone is my 
reason for not answering now the ob- 
servations he made. But I cannot help 
regretting that’ you should make this 
record on the Journals of this House of 
your condemnation of the conduct of 
Members of the other House, because I 
think, in view of the occurrences of the 
last two years, we are too close to the 
fight to take an unbiased view of them, 
because while our vision is clouded by 
the dust and smoke of the combat we 
cannot raise ourselves high enough to 
emerge from them and to be free from 
their influence. How often have we 
seen the contemporary verdict upon 
public men and events reversed by that 
of posterity ; and how seldom has the 
judgment passed by political opponents 
upon public men, especially men who 
were taking part in political agitation, 
been adopted by the maturer judgment 
of mankind. There are many striking 
instances of such reversals of judgment 
in history. Do your Lordships suppose 
that if at the time of the Free Trade 
agitation, when the leaders of the move- 
ment were charged with inciting to 
crime and were sought to ‘be made re- 
sponsible for the language they used, 
and about whom language of extreme 
violence was used at that period, there 
had been a record of the opinions of the 
majority of the House, that record would 
not have contrasted very strangely 
with the eulogies passed not very 
long ago by the noble Marquess upon a 
late Member of the other House who was 
a distinguished leader in that agitation ? 
Tam only putting that as an illustration 
of how opinions may change, and surely 
it is a very striking one. It was not 
very many years ago thought to be a dis- 
grace to English politicians to be even in 
correspondence with Mazzini, and yet I 
see that the King of Italy the other day 
subscribed 100,000f. for a statue to him 
as a patriot, to be erected in Rome. 
When the story of this great drama 
comes to be written on the calm page of 
history, and the prejudices that have 
surrounded and beclouded it and have 
obscured our view, have disappeared, it 
may be that praise and blame will be 
allotted in a very different fashion from 
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that in which it is now apportioned, and 
that those who to-night are the objects of 
your condemnation will not have the 
most cause to regret that this record has 
found its way on to the Journals of this 
historic House. 
“Toe Ear or SELBORNE: 

Lords, my noble and learned Friend who 
has just sat down always addresses your 
Lordships’ House with ability and 
eloquence. So much as that I can say 
by way of commendation of the speech 
which we have heard, but my noble and 
learned Friend must excuse me for say- 
ing that there were a great many things 
in that speech which I would rather, 
much ratber, have heard from any other. 
lips than his own. I shall not imitate 
the somewhat declamatory manner in 
which he treated some parts of his 
subject; but I will notice briefly, in com- 
parison, certainly, with him, what I have 
observed as the principal points of his 
criticism. First of all, he has favoured 
your Lordships with a repetition almost 
complete of his speech upon the Second 
Reading of the Bill a year and a half ago. 
The noble and learned Lord said he had 
been referring today to some of the 
speeches in a former debate. I, too, 
have to-day had the pleasure of reading 
his own speech, and I must say there wag 
hardly a single point in it which he has 
not repeated to-night. I think it is enough 
to say in answer to a great part of his 
speech that Parliament has passed the 
Act under which the investigation has 
taken place, that it is part of the law of 
the realm, and that we are now not in 
that stage but in the stage of considering 
the Report and the result. Somuch more 
as this I will also venture to say upon that 
part of my noble and learned Friend’s 
speech, not intending to repeat the very 
sufficient answer which was given to it at 
the time by my noble Friend Lord Derby. 
I quite agree with my noble and 
learned Friend that because a man 
does not bring an action it is not to be 
taken for granted that everything pub- 
lished about him is true. I certainly 
cannot admit that anybody on any side 
in politics is to be deemed to have been 
justly charged with a crime unless he 
brings an action, or that every man is 
bound to bring an action if in a news- 
paper something is published affecting 
his character. Nor am I aware that 
everybody assumed in this case that 
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the statements made about the letters 
were true, merely because an action was 
not brought. But there was open to 
the person who was affected by these 
personal matters the ordinary remedy to 
which all other people who are not 
Members of Parliament must have 
recourse if they would clear themselves 
ifrom libellous imputations. Nobody, of 
«course, is obliged to do so; every man 
amay rely upon his own character and his 
-own reputation if he thinks fit, and I 
quite agree with my noble and learned 
Friend, it is not because a man does not 
‘bring an action that it is to be taken for 
:granted that everything which is pub- 
dished about him is true. Certainly, to 
that extent I go with my noble and 
dearned Friend entirely. But, my Lords, 
tthe matter did not rest there. For 
reasons, good or bad, the person charged 
did not think fit to bring an action, 
and I will not go into that ques- 
ition now ; though I confess I do not 
agree with my noble Friend, that if 
an action had been brought against the 
Times newspaper and the defendants had 
refused to state how they came by their 
information, a British jury would have 
found against the plaintiff. That 
is quite an independent matter, but 
4 hold that from the beginning it is 
absolutely necessary that the party 
~who makes the publication or accusation 
in such a case should give the history of 
the document on which he relies before 
Ae can ask a jury upon a mere comparison 
of handwriting by experts to believe, 
‘against oath to the contrary, that the 
‘document is genuine. And when my 
noble and learned Friend says—“ There 
was an allegation that some people might 
have been put in danger of their lives, 
or might have incurred serious risks if 
the way in which the letters had 
been obtained had been. disclosed ;” 
if that allegation would have been a bar 
to any proof of their authenticity before 
a Court and jury, I suppose it ought 
also to have been a bar before the tribunal 
of which my noble and learned Friend 
thinks so much more suitable to such a 


case as this; that is to say, a Select Com- 


mittee of the House of Commons, 

Lorpvd HERSCHELL: A Committee 
of the House of Commons could have 
compelled the attendance of everybody 


concerned—anyone it chose to call. 
The Earl of Selborne 


{LORDS} 
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*Tge Eart or SELBORNE: And 
so, practically, could.. the Court, 


The Judge could have said to them 
as defendants, “The Court must 
know all about the documents on which 
you rely, the whole history of them,” and 
if the defendants had said, “ We will not 
tell you the whole history of them” for 
any reason whatever, the Judge would 
have told the jury, “You must draw 
your own conclusions from that refusal, 
and I must tell you that, under such 
circumstances, nothing in the world is 
more worthless than the unsupported 
evidence of experts as to handwriting.” 
Therefore I do not at all agree with my 
noble and learned Friend about that. 
The party accused had a perfect right, for 
reasons good or bad, to leave the 
matter without inquiry if he chose. 
But what did he actually do when he 
refused to bring an action against the 
Times? He was not content to leave 
the matter without inquiry—on the con- 
trary, he challenged inquiry over and 
over again ; and I do not know how much 
of the time of Parliament would not have 
been occupied by those repeated demands 
for inquiry if no form of inquiry had 
been granted. My noble and learned 
Friend thinks, and he has a perfect right 
to his opinion, that it would have been a 
more Constitutional proceeding to have 
inquired into these matters by means of 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. I do not at all agree with 
him. There is no reason that I know of 
why accusations of libel privately affec- 
ting the Members of the House of 
Commons should be inquired into by a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
more than by any other tribunal. In the 
case of a libel upon any Member of your 
Lordships’ House, I think that a Com- 
mittee of this House would not be the 
fittest tribunal to adjudicate upon it. 
Putting aside technical words, such 
as the word “constitutional which are 
often used to obscure plain meanings, I 
would simply ask whether that would be 
a fit and proper tribunal; and I cannot 
conceive a more unfit or improper 
tribunal to make such an inquiry than a 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
If it had been necessary to establish that 
proposition to the satisfaction of men 
who have discussed it before, I should say 
that the debate which has recently been 
held in that House on the Motion for 
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recording this Report upon its Journals, 
and even some parts of my noble 
and learned Friend’s speech show the 
necessity there was for a calm, judicial, 
and satisfactory investigation, which 
could not have been entered into by a 
Committee of the other House. 
should a matter affecting Members of the 
House of Commons be better inquired 
into by a Committee of that House than 
by a judicial tribunal? But my 
noble Friend says that if the Govern- 
ment did go elsewhere and appoint 
Judges to make the inquiry, they should 
not have chosen the Judges not without, 
but with reference to their known or 
supposed political opinions. For my 
part, I believe that all the Judges would 
have been, and are, impartial. But my 
noble Friend seems to think it would 
have been better, if instead of 
taking Judges who, as far as anybody 
knows, had not meddled with these 
matters at. all, they had done 
the very thing which must have 
made a Committee of the House of 
Commons an unfit and improper tri- 
bunal ; if they could find out 
a Judge who had an opinion one 
way, and amother Judge who had an 
opinion the other way, to put them 
together and let them form a tribunal 
of opposite visws. My noble Friend’s 
argument would require, that it should 
be an equal tribunal, numerically, repre- 
senting divergent opinions. For, if you 
had bias among three Judges, you might 
have two one way and one the other. I 
think that was a part of my noble 
Friend’s argument, which he must en- 
tertain with a very firm persuasion of 
mind, because he has used it twice—a 
year and a half ago and again to-night. It 
seems to me the most extraordinary argu- 
ment that could be presented when you 
are considering what the real question is, 
namely, how you can best obtain an in- 
vestigation which will, as far as human 
certainty goes, be free from Party 
prejudice and bias. My noble Friend 
says all men are biased, and that 
Judges have more or less opinions about 
political matters. Well, the less we know 
about their political opinions the better 
for the discharge by them of a duty of 
this kind. For my part, I believe that 
there is a vast difference between having 
political opinions and allowing them to 
influence the mind upon an inquiry into 


{Maron 21, 1890} 
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matters of fact—and these are questions 
of fact. The questions of law which are 
mixed with the facts appear to me to be 
few and simple and admitting of no real 
doubt or difficulty whatever. It would 
not have done to have inquired into the 


y | political views of the Judges and to have 


selected two of one way of thinking and 
two of the other way of thinking, so as 
to get an equally balanced tribunal, with 
the result, possibly, that a Court, so in- 
tentionally constituted with a view to 
Party differences, might have been equally 
divided in opinion. We should thus have 
had an attempt to reproduce the very 
elements which make a Committee of 
the House of Commons an objectionable 
tribunal in matters of this kind. The 
real question is, Have we had or not that 
just, calm, and equal examination which 
those must have hoped for who deter- 
mined to have this judicial tribunal 
especially constituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment? I think we have. The whole 
conduct of the proceedings was judicial. 
In the first instance, the learned Judges 
directed that the charges sought to be 
proved must be formulated : and 1 must 
say that I do not find in this Report that 
some of the charges pointed to bymy noble 
and learned Friend were among those so 
formulated. I find, indeed, in the Report 
of the Commissioners a set of charges 
which were formulated, not by those 
who brought the charges, but by the 
counsel for the other side. In addition 
to those formulated by the accusers, 
there were supplementary charges brought 
forward, in order to see whether any 
of them oyght, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, to be added to those 
already made. With regard to those 
charges we must look at the ultimate 
findings of the Commissioners, and we 
find there that a great and important 
part of those which were mentioned by 
my noble and learned Friend are not the 
subject of any findings, and there is not 
the least trace that the Commissioners 
were of opinion that they ought to be 
considered as among the charges to be 
investigated. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I should be 
glad if my noble and learned Friend 
will point out which of the charges 
he alludes to. I believe he is quite 
wrong. : 

*Tue Ear oy SELBORNE: I am 
quite certain it is so. Of the charges 
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which were not among those formulated: 
on the part of the accusers, there are 
-more than one which they do go into; 
the most important of them, upon which 
the Commissioners decided in favour of 
the accused, being that which relates to 
the connection between Mr. Parnell and 
the Invincibles. 


Lorvd HERSCHELL: My noble 
Friend is quite mistaken. The first one 
that I read was that the Land League 
had based their agitation on boycotting 
and violence. They found that was the 
meaning of the 7'imes’ article, and that 
that was not proved. I have taken 
every one of them. 


*Toe Kart or SELBORNE: There 
are a great many things in the body 
of the Report on one side and the 
other, more or less important, which, in 
my judgment, afford additional proof of 
the impartiality of the Commissioners. 
No doubt my noble Friend will find in 
the Report matters of the kind to which 
he has referred, but they are not treated 
as the specific ground of the charges 
upon which findings, Yes or No, were ulti- 
mately to be given, and they stand in 
that respect in contrast with the par- 
ticular charge about the Invincibles. 
Now, my Lords, did the Judges or did 
they not act in such a manner as to de- 
serve the expression of opinion which it is 
proposed to be passed upon their Report by 
your Lordships? I think that from the 
beginning to the end they did. It seems to 
me that not only have they found certain 
matters in favour of the accused, but in 
reference to other matters they have ex- 
pressed their opinion that the charges 
were either not proved or not established, 
though they do not find them to be 
absolutely disproved. And in every one 
of the findings adverse to the accused 
there is the most careful abstinence from 
anything like exaggeration or undue 
colour. Every qualification which could 
be fairly made has been introduced in 
favour of the accused, and nothing found 
against them has been at all exaggerated. 
For my own part, I cannot but think 
that the words which Sir James Hannen 
used at the end of the procéedings are 
fully warranted by the result. He 
says— 

‘*Conscious that thoughout this great in- 
quest we have sought only the truth, we trust 
that weshall be guided to find it and set it 
forth plainly in the sight of all men,”’ 

The Earl of Selborne 


{LORDS}. 
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I think they have done so; and I do 
not agree with my noble Friend: that 
there is any kind of reflection to be 
made upon Judges appointed specially 
for an extraordinary purpose by Act of 
Parliament, if you acknowledge that 
they have done their duty with the 
justice and impartiality which are evident 
upon the face of the Report, by their 
balanced findings, by their refusing to find 
upon evidence they think insufficient 
against the accused, and by the guarded 
and qualified findings which they are 
obliged to arrive at on the other side. 
The House is not examining into the 
evidence, and it is right that your Lord- 
ships should show that you recognise 
the Report as containing, on the face of 
it, the proofs of the justice and impar- 
tiality of the Judges, and that in that, 
and in no other sense you adopt it; 
especially so as some persons hap- 
pened not to~admit their justice and 
impartiality. The other criticism which 
my noble Friend has made upon this pro- 
posed Resolution seemed to me to have 
rather more in it than many others of 
his arguments, and that is in reference to 
the term “adopts”—that the House 
adopts the Report. But we must look 
at the matter and construe that word 
according to the common sense of the 
Resolution, and it is obvious that the 
word “adopts” there means nothing else 
than what is more explicitly carried into 
effect by the last words, “and orders that 
the Report, be entered on the Journals of 
the House.” Of course, the House is not 
now sitting in appeal upon the Report, 
or entering upon an examination of the 
evidence ; but taking the Report as just 
and impartial upon its face, and therefore 
proper to be accepted—adopted in 
that and in no other sense. When my 
noble and learned Friend said that be- 
cause there are many landlords, some 
of them Irish landlords, in this House, 
it is unfit for us to adopt the 
Report, everybody knows that we 
are not reviewing the Report of the 
Judges. We are simply accepting it 
and nothing else. Therefore, when my 
noble and learned Friend threw that in, 
I think it was clear that in that, as well 
asin some other parts of his speech, he 
was not addressing your Lordships, but 
saying that which was meant for 
somewhere e!se. There is no objection 
in the world to his doing so; but I can- 
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not help thinking, at the same time, that 
arguments should be addressed to your 
Lordships which have enough reason 
and substance in them to be fit for 
the consideration of the House, and 
not exclusively for consumption else- 
where. Now, my Lords, I come to 
the only exception of a definite kind 
which my noble and learned Friend took 
to the findings. I do not mean to 
say he did not criticise, though 
slightly and cautiously, other parts of 
the Report; but the only one as to 
which his criticism seems to me to call for 
any answer is the particular subsidiary 
finding that payments were made to 
persons who were, or had been, injured 
in the commission of crime; and he 
said that that rests upon evidence 
of a slight kind in a single letter, 
and that the whole body of the 
respondents are treated as affected by 
it. My noble Friend thought there was 
not sufficient ground for that finding. 
Well, my Lords, I am of a different 
opinion, and for reasons which I find in 
the context in that very part of the 
Report. The context is this, and it 
affects several points on which it is 
found that the charges are not proved, not 
established. My noble Friend the former 
Viceroy of Ireland did me the honour 
the other day to refer to something I had 
said upon that and upon other matters. 
Probably my noble and learned Friend 
was misled by some imperfect report of 
what I said: which related only to one 
finding, namely, that it had not been 
proved that. payments were made for 
the commission of crime. As to this, 
finding them positively absolved from 
the charge of inciting to crime, I thought 
it was a reasonable inference that they 
would not have made payments 
for its commission. Therefore, upon 
that point I was not disposed to 
make a distinction. But as to other 
points upon which the proof was actually 
in their own power, it is consistent with 
what has been proved that they should 
have made payments. Upon that point 
the finding of the Commissioners is most 
important, that there were whole sacks full 
of documents made away with. My noble 
and learned Friend objects to the finding 
that documents were made away with. 
But I must remind him that a Member 
of Parliament of very high character, 
belonging to the Irish Party, stated inan 
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affidavit that certain books which were 
in existence would be produced, but 
when they were called for they were not: 
produced ; and according to the ex- 
tremely well-known. principle of law, 
when people destroy or will not pro- 
duce evidence which they either have) 
or ought to have in their own power, 
every reasonable presumption may be 
made against them. My noble Friend 
has said something about Mr. Houston 
in addressing your Lordships; but 
I think it is not in the least worth 
while for me.to deal with Mr. Houston, 
who, as far as I can judge, was not the 
wisest of men; but I have not so read 
the evidence as to infer that there was 
dishonesty on his part. 

*Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: I am 
astonished. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: I repeat 
what I said; but, for the purpose 
of the present. question, I do not think it 
is of the slightest importance whether he. 
was as dishonest as Pigott or as honest 
as my noble Friend. However, that is 
an interruption. I was going to say 
that upon points where the charges were. 
found not to have been established, and 
where those books if produced would, 
have given irrefragable evidence, the 
value of a finding of “Not proven” is 
very slight. But their absence is of 
still greater value from what appears in 
those which happen to have been pre- 
served ; and I was going to say that when 
you find in one case an instance of a 
certain thing being done and nothing to 
prove that it is an isolated case, then I 
hold that it is a step of importance 
towards the conclusion that it was not an 
isolated case. But it is corroborated by 
another fact of very great importance 
indeed, and that is that it is found as a 
general thing clearly established that, 
systematicallyand indiscriminately, these 
League people paid for the expenses of 
the defence of persons accused of crime ; 
and the Commissioners justly observe 
that it was impossible that such a prac- 
tice, and the supporting of their 
families in the same way, should not 
have encouraged the commission of 
crime. When you have so much 
proved as that, that they did what 
systematically and indiscriminately sup- 
ported the families of these men and 


‘paid for their defence, and when you 


find from this document, which has 
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escaped from the general destruction, 
evidence that in one case they made 
compensation to a person or persons who 
had been wounded in the commission of 
crime, who no doubt might be very fair 
objects of compassion to those who had 
common cause with them, I think you 
have evidence from which you may fairly 
draw the reasonable inference, and from 
which a jury ought to draw the inference, 
that it was not an isolated act. And as 
to the question whether this should be 
imputed to the League, the money 
was taken out of the League funds 
by their authorised officers, and if 
the principal inference is right, the 
inference that the respondents who were 
leaders of the League were also respon- 
sible parties and answerable for it is 
right also. It is one of a series of acts. 
The noble and learned Lord deals some- 
what tenderly with the objects and 
means of the League. He represents the 
objects as if they were to restrain unrea- 
sonable evictions, to obtain the reduction 
ef excessive rents, and some beneficial 
legislation for the people of Ireland on 
agrarian subjects. Now,I do not read 
either the findings of the Commissioners, 
er the facts on which they proceed, in 
any such way. To my mind, the facts 
appear to be clear. The Commissioners 
describe the objects thus :— 


‘* They did enter into a conspiracy by a system 
of coercion and intimidation to promote an 
agrarian agitation against the payment of 
agricultural rents, for the purpose of im- 
poverishing and expelling from the country the 
Irish landlords.’’ 
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That is avery different thing, and the facts, 
I think, in the body of the Report clearly 
prove it. I will not say all those facts 
are new, because some of us knew 
them before, but upon their novelty I 
shall have something to say presently. I 
say that an object more utterly wrong, 
morally as well as legally, than that of 
trying to destroy the value of the property 
of a class who are entitled to their property 
by law, and drive them out of the 
country—to exterminate landlordism, 
which was, in fact, the object they had in 
view—it would be very difficult toimagine. 
Then, with regard to the means. My 
noble Friend very cautiously says there 
may be some boycotting which may be 
lawful. .Whatever he means by that, I 
do not know what it is, but I know some 
people often call a thing by a name 
The Earl of Selborne 


{LORDS} 
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very different from what the thing really 
is—but what is found? The. learned 
Judges have found on the clearest and 
best evidence on the face of the Report, 
putting aside what we all knew before, 
“That it was a conspiracy to pro: 
mote an agrarian agitation by a system 
of coercion and intimidation.” My noble 
and learned Friend will not say that a 
system of coercion and intimidation is 
not illegal. As to conspiracy—it so 
happens that the words “criminal 
conspiracy ” are not the words used in 
the ultimate finding of the Report—but 
it was a conspiracy for a purpose obvi- 
ously illegal, obviously unlawful, and 
obviously wrong. Nay, it is not merely 
a system of coercion and intimidation, 
but a system of intimidation of a most 
severe and cruel character, an elaborate 
and all pervading tyranny. Those are 
the facts, and those are the words of the 
Report. So much with regard to the 
direct means. And what is the conse- 
quence? They find that, not exclusively, 
but mainly to thatagitation the increase 
of agrarian crime, until the Coercion Act 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, was due. 
They give very good reasons for that 
finding also. But it does not stop there. 
As you go step by step through this 
Report you find the connection with 
crime becomes more and more direct. 
Intimidation is crime, and it is so recog- 
nised in the Report. Therefore, their first 
direct means are criminal. Then, 
secondly, there are other organisations, 
their relations to which are brought out 
clearly in the Report. And when my 
noble and learned Friend speaks of the 
Report as containing mostly things we 
knew before, I do not know what 
speeches people may have made, but even 
to me,who knew what was going on at the 
period when this happened, as a Member 
of the Government, the connection of 
the whole matter, in all its branches and 
steps, is virtually new. This Report has 
brought out, upon sufficient evidence and 
proof, step by step, the connection of this 
so-called Parliamentary organisation with 
another criminal organisation, and has 
proved a connivance with crime, though, 
no doubt, not directly recommended. 
What are the steps? In the first place, 
it is admitted that they never 
did anything whatever to assist the 
course of justice in any single case, 
and one of the most candid of 
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them, Mr. Matthew Harris, is quoted in 
the Report as accounting for that by 
saying that anybody who did so, who 
might assist in bringing to justice any- 
one accused of agrarian crime, would 
forfeit his influence in Ireland. They 
paid for the defence indiscriminately of 
everybody accused of these crimes ; they 
never gave any assistance to the detec- 
tion or punishment of crime ; and in the 
words of the Commission— 

‘¢ Although some of them did bond fide express 
disapproval of crime and outrage, they did not 
denounce the system of intimidation which led 
to crime and outrage, but persisted in it with 
knowledge of its effect.’’ 

And as to Mr. Parnell himself, not only do 
the Judges say that no denunciation by 
him of the action of the Physical Force 
Party was given in evidence, but that he 
himself stated in the witness-box that 
he could not say that he had ever 
found fault with the Fenian move- 
ment. Mr. Parnell, and some of his 
friends, denounced the Phoenix Park 
murders, committed at a particular time 
and under particular circumstances ; but 
there is no evidence that they ever de- 
nounced any of the other atrocious 
murders or other outrages which were 
committed ; and the Report appears to 
show plainly that they were in such re- 
lations with those who favoured such 
outrages, as to have their mouths shut 
and their hands tied, however much they 
might dislike it. I take only one in- 
stance, which is mentioned in the Report, 
the murder of Lord Mountmorres in 
1880. There was a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the League soon 
after. There was, I think, a Member of 
Parliament in the chair. Four or five 
other Members of Parliament were pre- 
sent, whose names are exceedingly well 
known; but I do not want to dwell 
upon anything personal, and I believe 
that the Chairman, who is stated in the 
Report to have been the editor of the 
Nation, had expressed disapproval of Lord 
Mountmorres’s murder, no doubt with 
perfect sincerity; but Mr. Redpath, a 
trusted agent of theirs, who received 
their thanks, and who was employed after- 
wardsas much as before, without a word of 
remonstrance, dissent, or expostulation 
fromanyone present,spoke of Lord Mount- 
morres, the murdered man, in terms, 
to my mind, worse a great deal than 
anything contained in the forged letters 
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which were imputed to Mr. Parnell. And 
in the newspapers which they circulated 
throughout Ireland there were direct 
incitements to violence over and over 
again, and sympathy even with the 
Phoenix Park murders, and opposition to 
the Government for their endeavours to 
detect them. In the Irishman, the paper 
which Mr. Parnell bought, as the Com- 
missioners state, for the purpose of ad- 
dressing his Fenian friends by its means, 
it having been a Fenian paper before, its 
old tone was maintained upon a promise 
which was kept. The Castle Authorities, 
at Dublin, were spoken of in it as worse 
than the Spanish Inquisition, or the Star 
Chamber, which was called diabolical, for 
the inquiries which they were making 
into these very Phoenix Park murders. 
On other occasions, in these newspapers 
which they circulated, the persons who 
were executed for those murders, Curley 
and Brady, were obviously treated as 
objects of sympathy rather than as 
persons who had violated the law. 
O'Donnell, who shot Carey, the in- 
former, was treated as a positive hero. 
These things, it may be said, were not in 
the direct publications for which the 
League is responsible ; but that is not 
true of the Irishman. They bought it 
and carried it on for five years, with 
articles of the description I have indi- 
sated in it. The Jrish World they cir- 
culated for a considerable time too. How 
is it possible, therefore, to state that the 
system of violence was not a system of 
which they were making use by alliance 
with the practisers of it when they were 
circulating these newspapers which in- 
cited to violence? But it does not stop 
there. In other findings of the Com- 
inissioners this form of alliance is traced 
through its whole history, and it is 
shown that through the agency of Mr. 
Davitt an alliance was distinctly formed 
with the Physical Force Party in America, 
which was associated with the Fenians or 
Irish Republican Brotherhood in Ireland. 
One remarkable instance of this is that 
the authorities of the League, and among 
them a prominent Member of Parliament, 
disapproved strongly of the action of the 
branch at Cork, when it condemned a 
Fenian raid for arms, declaring that it 
was not their business to interfere with 
other organisations. Every person who 
joined in that resolution censuring 
the raid was expelled from the branch, 
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and the branch was re-formed. The 
Commissioners state that this was a. 
strong instance of the connection | 
between the two organisations, and in 
another place the Commissioners say 
that throughout the whole of the pro- 
ceedings of the League the con- 
nection with the party of violence 
can be traced as controlling and 
influencing its action. Here we 
have light of the most valuable charac- 
ter, which will have a permanent his- 
torical value, and will be most useful for 
the guidance of statesmen now as to the 
actual connection, direct and indirect, by 
different steps and in different degrees, 
between the action of the so-called Par- 
liamentary Party and the use of criminal 
means—intimidation itself being crimi- 
nal—and other outrages and crimes 
which were carried on by agencies with 
which they are proved to have been in 
alliance. My noble Friend has com- 
plained thatthe noble Marquess has said 
nothing of the findings which were in 
favour of Mr. Parnell. The noble Mar- 
quess proposed, as I understand him, to 
put the Report, as a whole, on record, 
and, of course, in this record, the findings 
in favour of the accused will be quite 
as much noticed and recognised in this 
House as those the other way. I should 
be very sorry to be guilty of imputing 
to Mr. Parnell what he has not done, 
especially if it is a thing which he dis- 
claims, and which he in his own mind 
distinguishes from other things he has 
done. But I do not see how it would 
be possible to take special notice of those 
findings which are in favour of the 
accused, and not also to take special notice 
of the findings which are the other way. 
If your Lordships adopt the Report as a 
whole in the sense I ascribe to the Reso- 
lution, and enter it on the Journals, it 
will speak for itself. It will show what 
is in favour of one Party and of the other, 
and its effect:as a whole will be under- 
stood by those who read it. I should be 
sorry to detract from the importance of 
any of the findings which are in favour 
of the accused ; but it seems to me that 
the generalcharges which were proved are 
much moreimportanttothe publicthan the 
personal charges, which, after all, relate 
only to one particular cycle of transac- 
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tions and to one particular period of time. 

They relate to the Phoenix Park murders, 

to the forged letters, and to the know- 
The Earl of Selborne 
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ledge which Mr. Parnell may have had 
of Mr. Sheridan’s and Mr. Boyton’s acts 
in ‘the West ‘of Ireland, when he was 
released from Kilmainham ;. and also 
they relate: to a particular payment 
made to Egan.’ These are facts relating 
to one particular epoch of time and to 
one connected period of events. To this 
extent Mr. Parnell is entitled to the full 
benefit of the exoneration given to’ him. 
But can we shut our eyes to the fact 
that he, under whatever political compul- 
sion, was connected with another or- 
ganisation which used means which 
he may not ‘have personally approved 
of ? I cannot see any justification or 
excuse for goimg on with the system 
of intimidation which led to crime 
when he knew that it led to crime, 
and at the same time doing those other 
things to which the Commissioners have 
referred, which showed that he was 
willing to make use of the alliance of 
persons who used means more violent 
than his own. My noble Friend has 
said that ‘the antecedent state of 
things in Ireland ought to be taken 
into account. I do not think it ought 
to be taken into account at all,-in 
the way my noble Friend has suggested ; 
and, in one respect, I think that if it is 
taken into account it makes the case 
worse rather than better. Because when 
it was known how inflammable and easily 
excited to crime were some classes 
of the Irish people, then those using 
language leading to crime, intimida- 
tion, and boycotting, cannot be dis- 
sociated from the knowledge that it 
produced certain effects. ‘My noble 
Friend says’ that all this crime was 
the result of bad laws, and that these 
things were done to obtain better legisla- 
tion ; but, if my memory does not greatly 
deceive me, when the legislation of 1881 
took place, and the Land Act was passed, 
instead of these things stopping, they 
burst out more violently than ever for at 
least a year after that time. I know it 
was the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that there was a battle going on 
between the Land Act and the Land 
League, and the agitation was not to get 
a Land Act or anything of the sort. 
And what has happened since? Since 
that time they have practically thrown 
over the Land Act altogether, and are 
seeking still, by illegal and un-Con- 
stitutional means, to carry out the 
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object. of .impoverishing the — land- 
lords -apd_ driving them out-of the 
country. My Lords, these are the lessons 
which I derive from the Report, and, 
taking that view of it, I entirely concur 
with the Motion of the noble Marquess. 

*Toe Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, my noble and learned Friend said 
that he thought the speeches from this 
side of the House, or a speech from the 
noble and learned Lord behind me, 
at all events, was rather addressed 
to an audience outside than to the audi- 
ence here. Well, perhaps that is not 
very surprising, because I apprehend 
that whatever arguments we may address 
to the audience here, the immense 
majority of this House is so entirely 
biassed by political feeling upon this sub- 
ject, that no arguments are likely to have 
any effect upon them. I think, how- 
ever, that it will be very different 
with the public outside, who, before long, 
will show that they do not agree with 
the view of the majority of this House, 
or with the effect of the Motion of the 
noble Marquess. The noble Marquess, 
who introduced this subject, said very 
fairly, as an argument, that the Party on 
this side of the House had invented a 
very ingenious manceuvre by which to ob- 
scure the real issue to be tried before 
the Commission, and that they had 
prominently brought forward the forged 
lettersas though they were the only subject 
to be discussed. But it is curious that 
we on our side of this House should have 
imagined that the manceuvre, if there was 
one, was an ingenious and well contrived 
manoevre on the part of the Government, 
because it has always appeared to me to 
have been very well contrived that when 
it was seen that this forged letter 
business was not likely to turn out very 
well, this inquiry was invented, with a 
number of issues of a much wider kind, 
which it was hoped would obscure the 
other issues which had to be tried. That 
manceuyre was extremely successful ; but 
I was very much surprised to hear my 
learned Friend who has just spoken 
speak of the charges with regard to the 
forged letters as not being the primary 
and principal object of the whole 
matter ; and I would put it to your Lord- 
ships in this way: Does any person 
suppose, for a moment that if those 
letters had not been published by the 
Times newspaper, there would. ever 
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have been an inquiry of this kind 
before a Commission? The notion is 
preposterous. No one can conceive 
that the Government ‘would have 
proposed to appoint a Commission of 
three Judges to inquire into the political 
condition of Ireland during the last few 
years. The whole thing was caused by 
the publication of those personal charges, 
which were of such a nature that those 
who were charged with them, if they 
had been found guilty of those crimes, 
would have been unfit to associate with 
men of honour, or to remain Members of 
the other House. That was the primary 
cause of the inquiry. I shall not repeat 
what was said ky my noble and learned 
Friend behind me as to the nature of 
this tribunal, but I cannot agree with 
the noble and learned Lord who has just 
spoken, that because it was done under 
an Act of Parliament we are not entitled 
to discuss it. It does not follow that 
because Parliament passes a law, that 
everybody for all time is to approve of 
it and not discuss it. We continue to 
improve as time goes on. My own 
opinion may not be worth much, but I 
believe no more utterly wrong act was 
ever done than to refer these political 
issues to a tribunal of three Judges. 
The very comments made upon the 
Judges show how inconvenient it is that 
these political issues should be so tried. 
A considerable number of the questions 
which are disposed of in this Report are 
in their very essence merely political. 
I will not say only the major part, but 
that all the things there dealt with 
apart from the specific charge based upon 
the forged letters, were put forward in a 
political speech of Mr. Forster’s in the 
year 1882, and they were notorious to 
everyone. The noble Marquess said, to 
my astonishment, that a great many 
things were brought to light by that 
inquiry which were not known before ; 
but I will undertake to say that there is 
not practically anything in this Report 
which was not to be found at that time 
in every newspaper of the day. All 
these things on which findings are made 
were known to everyone. These matters 
of boycotting were brought in the fullest 
manner before Parliament. There is not 
a word new in reference to the charges, 
except, I think, that £6 was paid to some- 
one by the Land League for injuries 
sustained in the commission of some 
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crime or outrage. That is undoubtedly 
new. From that fact some extraordinary 
inference is drawn, and upon it some 
extraordinary conclusions are founded. 
It is said that we should have found that 
very large similar payments were made 
by the Land League, if we could only 
have seen the Land League books.. My 
noble and learned Friend pointed out 
that those Land League books had been 
destroyed. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: Idonotknow 
that I said “destroyed,” but practically 
got out of the way in some way or other. 


*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY : Well, 
got out of the way in some way, which 
a Court of Justice would have condemned, 
but I maintain there is no evidence of 
that at all. As to Mr. MCarthy, if I 
remember rightly, I think he gave a list 
of papers which he knew to be in the 
possession of the Land League, but he 
stated publicly that he never undertook 
for a moment to produce them, but that 
he would have no objection to do so. 
The answer he gave may have been a 
perfectly true one, namely, that in the 
confusion attending the breaking up of 
the Land League these books were lost, 
and I do not think my noble and learned 
Friend’ has the slightest right to 
assume that those books were with any 
criminal intention destroyed. I say that 
it may have been so, but there is no 
evidence whatever to prove it, and where 
there is no evidence upon a particular 
charge of this kind, against a man who 
has been found in regard to other charges 
not to be guilty, the only course 
to take with respect to that particular 
charge is to treat it as not proved. 


*Tae Eart or SELBORNE : The passage 
I refer to in the Commissioners’ Report 
is this— 

“Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., in an affidavit 
he made on ()ctober 9, 1888, stated that he had 
obtained a list of the books relating to this 
League, and which he was willing should be 
og ay" This list had been furnished to him 

y Mr. Brady, the secretary of the English 
branch of the National League. During the 
progress of the case the production of these 
cash-books and ledgers for the years 1881 to 
1883 proved to be of importance. When called 

r Mr. Justin M‘Carthy was unable to produce 
¢hem, and was unable to explain the reason for 
gheir non-production.” 


*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I was 
perfectly aware of that passage, and if 
the noble and learned Lord will examine 

The Earl of Kimberley 
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it with care I think he will find that 
there is no statement in it that Mr. 
M‘Carthy gave an undertaking to 
duce the books. What he said was that 
as far as he was concerned he had no 
objection to their production. That is 
the whole substance of what he declared, 
He never declared that he had the books 
in his possession, or that he had access 
to them, or that he could guarantee the 
production of the books, I believe that 
is a perfectly correct statement of the 
matter. The noble and learned Lord 
referred to some statements of the 
learned Judges on the subject of the 
connection between the Land League 
and the increase of crime. Now, that is 
exactly one of the matters upon which 
I complain, that this subject should have 
been submitted to the Judges, because [ 
do not hesitate to say, with all respect 
for men of their high judicial character, 
that they were not competent ; that they 
did not know enough of the political 
history of Ireland, or of the circumstances 
of the case, to be able to form a correct 
judgment in the matter ; and I maintain 
that anyone who has followed the poli- 
tical history of Ireland will find in this 
Report plain proof that the Judges did 
not thoroughly understand the matter 
with which they had to deal. Let me 
say why I am of that opinion. You will 
find at page 88 they say they are of 
opinion— 

** That the increase in agrarian crime during 
those years ” (1879 to 1882) ‘‘ though not ex- 
clusively to be ascribed to the agitation was 


mainly due to the action of the Land League 
its founders and leaders.’’ : 


And if you look a little further back 
in the Report you will see what I think 
is a most extraordinary statement. The 
learned Judges say— 

*‘ As tothe third suggestion, namely, that 
the throwing out of the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill in August, 1880, was the origin 
of the increase of crime, we are of opinion that 
it was not an effective cause of that increase, 
but that it arose from the agitation of which 
the rejection of the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill was made the occasion.’’ 

My Lords, according to my notion of 
logical sequence that statement would 
show that the crime was caused by the 
rejection of the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, because if the rejection 
of the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill caused theagitation, and the agitation 
caused the crime, by what possiblesequence 
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of reasoning can you come to any con- 
elusion other than that the action of this 
House caused the crime? I maintain 
that the Judges have taken a wrong 
view of the matter ; there were concur- 
rent causes, and all those causes have had 
their effect. The learned Judges, in 
my opinion, have not given sufficient 
weight tothe previous agrarian difficul- 
ties in that country ; to the war which 
has been going on for generations 
between the landlords and tenants in 
that country ; and that they have not 
done so because they could not be 
supposed to be aware of the whole 
previous history of Ireland and of the 
whole circumstances attending its present 
condition. The consequence has been 
that they have imagined that this agita- 
tion has itself been the primary cause, 
whereas the primary causes lay else- 
where. It is the common mistake which 
men, who are not accustomed to political 
affairs, make; men commonly imagine 
that the agitation is the cause. It is not 
so; the materials exist in the discontent 
to which the agitation gives voice,and the 
agitation only comes to a head when 
there has been something beforehand 
which enables the agitators to exercise 
an influence in the country. Then, again, 
the Judges, in speaking of the diminution 
of crime, ascribe it entirely to the 
operation of the Crimes Act. Iam not 
going to say anything against the 
efficacy of the Crimes Act, which was 
passed during the time that I had the 
honour to be a Member of the Govern- 
ment; but I never heard it asserted 
before, and I never believed that the 
Crimes Act was the sole cause of the 
diminution of crime. I think our other 
measures have had some effect—I have 
no doubt that our measure of 1881 had its 
effect in alleviating the discontent 
existing between landlords and tenants. 
To say that the diminution of crime is to 
be ascribed entirely to the operation of 
the Crimes Act is,in my opinion, an 
entire misapprehension of the matter. 
1 do not blame the Judges at all; I only 
say that I do not think they were the 
men who could have given due weight 
to all those causes, or to apprehend the 
due proportion of those causes. I do 
not think any man who has not been 
practically concerned with the affairs of 
Treland foryears past coulddoso. There 
are many noble Lords in this House 
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whose opinion upon these matters I would 
take much more readily, and to which I 
would give much greater weight than to 
this opinion of the learned Judges, upon 
whichever side of your Lordships’ House 
they may happen to sit. In the main, 
you can arrive at a far better conclusion, 
and form a far more competent opinion 
by setting four or five politicians of fair 
opinions in this House to examine such 
a question than by entrusting it to the 
consideration of Judges. Therefore, I 
do not attach any weight to the opinion, 
of the Judges in that respect at all. 
My Lords, my whole objection to that 
proceeding is, that it is to a large extent 
a political question which you have 
chosen to refer to a tribunal of Judges. 
It is a political question, and the whole 
of this business has been stirred up for 
a political purpose. Originally these 
letters were brought forward by the 
Times in @ manner which, to my mind, 
was as shameful as anything which has 
ever occurred in connection with English 
journalism. I have not known anything 
so shameful ever having occurred before. 
It was shameful, not because the mere 
accusations were made, because a journal 
has the same right as anyone else to 
bring accusations forward on sufficient 
ground and evidence ; but it is obvious 
that no care was taken to investigate this 
matter, and we do not know now pre- 
cisely the manner in which those letters 
were obtained. But what we do know 
is, that those charges were made care- 
lessly, negligently, and almost criminally, 
for a purpose which cannot now be con- 
cealed. The sole object of making them 
was for Party purposes ; to try and ruin 
the leaders of an opposing Political Party. 
The whole proceeding, to my mind, is 
vitiated, for the reason that it is a Party 
proceeding taken for a Party purpose. 
Your Lordships may say what you please 
in this House; the majority may carry 
this Resolution to-day ; but I maintain 
that there is nothing judicial about the 

Report. The House of Commons has 
placed this Report upon its Journals ; but 
I think it is almost certain that the 

House of Commons will erase it from its 
Journals, and this House will then be 

left in the rather absurd position of 
having adopted it on the Records of the 

House, when the other House has got 
rid of it. Why do I say that, my Lords? 





I say it because this is a matter in which 
3 F 
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political feelings are involved. Not one 
ofus can be unbiased in this matter. 
We try to be fair; but in a matter of this 
kind we cannot treat it in a judicial and 
impartial spirit. I say, therefore, that 
for a purpose of this kind there never 
ought to have been such an Inquiry. If 
there was a question of the honour of 
Members of either House concerned, or 
if Mr. Parnell’s character were assailed, 
the House might have inquired into it. 
If there was a question of libel, the 
Courts of Law, I agree, were open to 
Mr. Parnell ; but I say under no circum- 
stances ought youto constitute a perfectly 
novel tribunal—unknown in the history 
of this country—for the purpose, forsooth, 
of trying men on a criminal charge. Are 
we come to this; that a tribunal is to be 
constituted by a majority of the House 
against the protests of another Party, 
which probably represents nearly half the 
entire nation, specially to try a Political 
Party for political purposes? For it is 
no more than that. I cannot say that I 
feel in the least degree moved by this 
Report, except in so far as Mr. Parnell 
and his friends are acquitted of some 
most disgraceful charges of which, if they 
had been guilty, they would have been 
unfit to associate with honourable men, 
or to remain Members of the Legislature. 
I have formed my opinion upon all these 
matters, with which I have been ac- 
quainted for many years, and it differs 
in some respects from the opinion of 
noble Lords opposite, though I may 
agree with them in some things. For 
example, I should entirely agree with 
them in condemning boycotting ; and I 
should agree that many things have 
been done by Mr. Parnell and his Party 
of which I should not approve. 
Lords, when it comes to this point, that 
this is to be regarded as a criminal 
matter in the sense in which we regard 
» criminality, it is another matter. The 
noble Marquess actually compared the 
Irish Nationalist Party to the receivers 
of stolen goods. I will just ask your 
Lordships to consider how untenable 
such a statement is—I will not say any- 
thing of its injustice. Would you make 
a receiver of stolen goods a Member of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
or Chairman of an important Committee ? 
Would you consort with men whom you 
regarded as criminals in ordinary life, 
and something more? ll these things 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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were known to the noble Lords opposite — 
in 1885, every one of them ; there is’ 
practically nothing that was not 
notorious. The Conservative Pa 
found it very convenient in 1885 to have, 
I will not call it an alliance, because 
I know that word is objected to, 
but to act in common with the Irish 
Party for the purpose of turning us out 
of office. By a rather singular coinci- 
dence—it was nothing more, of course— 
they did not renew the Coercion Act, as 
it is called, in that year. By another 
very singular coincidence, Lord Carnar-’ 
von also held his famous conference with 
Mr. Parnell. Therefore, it is impossible 
for you to regard those men in the light 
of criminals, and yet have this kind of 
communication with them. I do not say 
it is wrong; all political parties in this 
country always associate with any set of 
men if, by a common purpose, they can 
damage their adversaries; and Ido not 
think the Conservative Party are in the 
slightest degree more guilty than others 
in that respect. But I say this, that you 
cannot consort with men and have com- 
munications in common with them ; you 
cannot consult Mr. Parnell as to the best 
mode of administering the country and 
incur, as the Conservative Party un- 
doubtedly did, the general supposition 
that there was some alliance between 
them and the Irish Nationalist Party, 
and then turn round upon them and say 
they are criminals. That is a proposi- 
tion which I think, however convenient 
it may be to put it forward in debate, 
cannot be sustained for a moment. The 
fact is, my Lords, that we do not regard 
Mr. Parnell and his associates in the light 
of criminals, although we may regard 
them as men whoare opposed to the policy 
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|and interests of this country, and who 


have employed means for ends which are 
condemned by noble Lords opposite, but 
which, in many cases, must, be admitted 
to be patriotic. Then we are told that they 
associated themselves with the Fenians. 
Is that a new discovery? Is there any 
one who did not know that the Nationalist 
movement was supported by Fenians? 
Every one knows that at one time the 
Fenians were practically the whole 
Nationalist Party in Ireland. But, 
by degrees, a considerable number 
of men, in consequence of the 
efforts of Mr. Butt in the first instance, 
and of Mr. Parnell since, have taken to 
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Parliamentary agitation ; but a very large 
proportion, I am afraid, may still be 
tainted with the old Fenian leaven. But 
is it a matter of condemnation of the 
whole Parliamentary Party of Ireland 
that they accepted that Fenian support? 
1 think there is nothing whatever to con- 
demn in it provided they acted on legal 
and Constitutional principles. I see no 
difference, as a matter of opinion, 
between their acting with the Fenians 
for their Parliamentary purposes and the 
noble Lord and his friends acting for 
Parliamentary purposes with Mr. Par- 
nell. The two things, to my mind, run 
incommon. My noble Friend was not 
quite accurate in saying that there was 
no condemnation of crime on the part of 
the Irish leaders. The learned Judges 
no doubt tell us that there are many men 
connected with the movement who would 
go further and exceed the lines within 
which the Irish Parliamentary Party 
seems to have limited itself. One 
remark which my noble and learned 
Friend made was, I think, not very 
justifiable when he said that there had 
been no condemnation of crime. I think 
that in saying that he had really over- 
looked one of the findings of the Judges, 
because they state in their 6th finding— 

“We find as to the allegation that the re- 
spondents did nothing to prevent ciime, and 
expressed no bond jide disapproval, that some 
of the respondents, and in particular Mr. 
Davitt, did express bond fide disapproval of 
crime and outrage; but thas the respondents 
did not denounce the system of intimidation 
which led to crime and outrage, but persisted 
in it with knowledge of its effect.” 


Therefore, my noble and learned Friend 
was not quite correct in saying that 
there was no cdndemnation of crime and 
outrage, because the learned Judges 
themselves say that some of the respon- 
dents, and in particular Mr. Davitt, did 
denounce crime and outrage. The 
general statement that crime and out- 
rage arose from the agitation is in one 
sense true. You cannot have an agita- 
tion of that kind without crime. But is 
1t so perfectly certain that the whole 
gitation was without any justifica- 
tion. I am not so sure of that. 
The justification, such as it was, arose from 
the fact that there were a vast number 
of evictions carried out in Ireland, and 
large numbers of tenants who were 


refused reductions of their’ rents when | 


they ought to have'had them. I de- 
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liberately say that I now believe, since 
the action of the Land Courts, that 
there was a most unjustifiable refusal of 
reduction of rents to the poor tenants 
in Ireland. And, after all, it turns out 
that the reductions of rent which have 
been made are no more than we have 
had to make in England without the 
pressure which has been put upon the 
Irish landlords. I do not accuse the 
Irish landlords of being either cruel or 
inhuman men; but I think they were 
not aware of the necessity of making 
reductions largely and timely to their 
tenants, many of them very small and 

r men, and therefore having no 
capital to fall back upon, as men in a 
similar position have in this country. I 
think the landlords were most unwise 
in not making large and timely reduc- 
tions. Well, that being so, and there 
being a widespread distrust existing 
between tenants and landlords in Ire- 
land, do you think it is extraordinary 
that there should be agitation to enable 
the tenants to bring additional pressure 
to bear upon their landlords? To my 
mind it seems the most natural thing 
in the world, though unfortunately ic 
has been followed in many cases by 
crime and outrage. It has been said 
that the Judges have found that the 
Land League have been guilty of crime 
and intimidation forthe purpose of driving 
out the “English Garrison,” as they are 
called. 1 think that is rather a rhetorical 
statement for the Judges to make—the 
driving out of the “ English Garrison.” 
I suppose there was some desire on the 
part of the tenants and the Land League 
to drive out the landlords with the view 
of weakening their influence in that 
country; but observe this, my Lords, 
though Mr. Parnell in one of his speeches 
which appears in this book stated that 
he desired to put the lands in the hands 
of the tenants and to remove the land- 
lords, he said that that should be done 
with compensation ; and he said if the 
landlords can be got out of the country 
Home Rule will very soon follow. In 
that was there anything more than what 
is exactly the policy of Her Majesty’s ° 
Government? Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have, I do not say wrongly, but they 
have been endeavouring to facilitate the 
passing of the land from the landlords to 
the tenants; and they imagine—thongh 


_ here I think they are entirely wrong, but 
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there are many who agree with them— 
that by doing this they are strengthening 
the position of affairs politically, and 
strengthening the hold of England upon 
Ireland. I believe, as strongly as I be- 
lieve any political proposition, that the 
more you can put the land into the hands 
of the tenants in Ireland the stronger 
will the Home Rule Party become. It is 
contrary to reason to suppose that these 
men, merely because they have ceased to 
have grievances against their landlord, 
will cease to exhibit Party feeling. Mr. 
Parnell has told you that, and that they 
will continue to act in carrying out a 
common object although in a different 
manner. I do not know that I need 
trouble your Lordships much further. 
I have referred to most of the points 
which I wished to refer to, and all I 
desire to add is merely this, that I think 
the noble Marquess was scarcely generous 
to Mr. Parnell and his friends. I see 
no advantage to be gained, if I may 
venture to say so, by any Political Party 
in putting a case against their political 
opponents too severely. Mr. Parnell and 
his Party were undoubtedly most cruelly 
treated in regard to the forged letters, 
and I think there might well have been 
some sort of expression of regret on the 
part of the noble Marquess in regard to 
that matter. I think we should not 
endeavour to make too much of the 
differences between ourselves and the 
leaders of the Irish Party. Remember, 
that the men with whom you heve to 
deal are the leaders of four-fifths of the 
Irish people ; and if there is any point 
on which you can show that you acknow- 
ledge the justice of their complaint 
I think it is good policy to 
do so. Therefore, I am sorry that 
the noble Marquess did not express 
some regret in that regard. My noble 
and learned Friend said that there was 
no regret expressed in the Report ; but I 
think he meant no regret on the part of 
the noble Marquess. I must make this 
remark, that the Report contains one 
grievous omission. There are two 
parties in this case, one party is spoken 
of very harshly by the Judges, and has 
been on several questions condemned 
by them; while the other party— 
I mean the 7imes—are never spoken 
of with condemnation throughout the 
Report, or submitted to the censure 
which I think they deserve. I do 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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not want to accuse the Judges of 
want of impartiality—that would be un- 
fair ; but it is to be lamented that they 
did not think it within their duty to 
mete out their condemnation on those 
who had brought charges which proved 
to be so unfounded. My Lords, the Re- 
port will, of course, be placed on the 
Journals of this House, and when it has 
been placed there I confess it seems to 
me that the political situation as regards 
Ireland will not be advanced one inch; 
that we shall be simply where we were 
as regards our differences ; and that the 
only result that can come from this Report 
is that Mr. Parnell has been absolved from 
the charges'made against him upon these 
forged letters; and that a very large 
number of people in this country think, 
he has been exceedingly ill-used, and 
they will visit upon the Party opposite 
the consequences of the whole of this 
proceeding. 

*Tne Kart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I was very anxious when I came 
to the House to-night to hear the reasons 
which would be given for either taking 
no step at all or for taking a partial step 
with regard to the Report which has 
been presented by the Special Com- 
missioners to the House. When the 
Report was presented, it was regarded 
by Mr. Parnell and his friends as a 
triumph for them. That was the state- 
ment of their organ, and I apprehend, 
therefore, that they, at all events, re- 
garded the Report with no want of 
favour. There were others, however, 
who, on the other hand, although the 
Report stated that Mr. Parnell was not 
guilty on certain personal vhargés which 
had been brought against him, yet 
nevertheless considered that the charges 
made against the Parnellites as a party 
were in substance made out ; and they 
also, I apprehend, see no reason why 
the Report should not be acted upon. 
Before I go any further, I must say 
this, with regard to Mr. Parnell and 
these personal charges, that I am 
glad he has had the opportunity of 
clearing himself from them, and 
I am glad that he has cleared himself 
from them. But, at the same time, I 
regret that he did not take the oppor- 
tunity, which was as open to him as I 
believe it would be for adoption by any 
one of us here if we were libelled, of 
appealing to the ordinary Courts of Law ; 
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for I must confess I cannot think so 
badly of our Court of Law as the noble 
and learned Lord Herschell appears to 
do, when he says that if a man appears 
before a Court of Law declaring that he 
has been libelled, and if at the same time 
the accuser were to refuse to produce any 
proof in support of the alleged libel—I 
cannot imagine that our Courts of Law 
are so utterly unfair as to say that they 
would proceed to find him guilty simply 
on the evidence of experts. But, my 
Lords, I wish to refer to the Report of 
the Commissioners themselves upon this 
matter, and I wish to point out that no 
exception can be taken with regard to 
their course of procedure. We have 
heard references made to their im- 
partiality, but the course of procedure 
which they adopted was in itself, I think, 
distinctly in favour of Mr. Parnell. My 
Lords, I say it on their own authority 
they did not act as Commissioners would 
have done; they acted throughout as 
Judges. They felt very keenly and 
strongly the sense of responsibility. They 
knew they bad the Bar and the Bench 
behind them, and your Lordships will 
see the trace of that in their 
course of procedure from the very be- 
ginning to the very end of what they 
did. I will now quote their own words. 
They say— 

“Tf we had taken Royal Commissions of In- 
quiry as our guide, it would have been neces- 
sary for us, ourselves, to have found the wit- 
nesses to be called, and for this purpose we must 
have employed agents to see them and take their 
proofs in order that we might have the materials 
for their examination by us. Amongst several 
objections to this course one appeared to us con- 
clusive, namely, that we should have seemed to 
be taking upon ourselves the functions of a pro- 
secutor, with which the duties of a Judge are 
scarcely consistent.” 

Then it goes on— 


‘* From the constitution of the Commission, 
the powers conferred upon it, and the character 
of the charges made, we considered that it was 
fitting that we should conduct the inquiry 
judicially and according to the law of evidence 
and procedure prevailing in the ordinary Courts 
of justice,” 


and soon. I should be the last to com- 
plain of the course which the Commis- 
sioners decided to adopt, and I think 
they did quite right in adopting the 
course which to them seemed best. I 
wish to point out that the cours: thus 
taken was distinctly the best which could 
have been taken in favour of Mr. Parnell 
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and his friends, because the Judges 
called upon the Z%imes to substantiate 
their charges ; they converted the whole 
procedure into a strict trial, and any 
charge which was not absolutely proved 
by the Times they found to be “not 
proven.” We were told to-night that it 
was unusual to thank Judges for their 
impartiality. Yes, my Lords, it is very 
unusual ; but we also heard, both in the 
other House of Parliament and in this 
House — though they were whispered 
more quietly in this Hous2— attacks 
made upon the Judges, and we heard 
one Judge even attacked by name. 
Therefore, when the Report is presented,, 
it does seem to me that it is necessary- 
we should thank the Judges for the im-- 
partiality which they have undoubtedly 
displayed throughout these proceedings... 
My Lords, the question was, as the 
Judges say, whether the respondente, 
or any of them, had been guilty of the 
charges alleged against them. That was. 
the question which was tried; that was the 
question which they reported upon ; that 
is the question with which we have 
got to deal to-night. Now, my Lords, 
as I said, I was anxious when I came to- 
the House to hear what reasons would 
be given for not acting upon this Report. 
The noble and learned Lord Herschell 
has given us several reasons for his. 
objection: His first reason is that he 
objects to the tribunal altogether. That 
is a reason with which we have not to 
deal to-night; it was dealt with when 
the Bill appointing the Special Commis- 
sion was before Parliament. His next 
reason is that the Judges had preposses- 
sions upon this question, and that he 

objects to their politics. 1 must confess: 
that I do not think so meanly of the 
Bench as my noble and learned Friend’ 
appears todo. I can only say that so far 
as he himself is concerned, there is no 
man before whom I would prefer to have 

any question tried in which I might be 

concerned than himself, whether the 

matter were a political one or not. 

He condemns the Report as a whole, 

because he says it is incomplete, in- 

adequate, and fails to meet the case. I 

do not think your Lordships want me to 

enter into that at length, because it has 

been dealt with so very ably by the noble 

and learned Lord who followed Lord 

Herschell ; but I am boun] to say this, 

that Lord Herschell, who condemns this 
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. Report, did not hear one word of the evi- 
dence. He was not sitting upon the case, 
and the course he has taken is to set up 
his own opinion upon such information 
as may be gathered from a cursory read- 
ing of the evidence. He says he has 
based his opinion upon the information 

_he obtained from reading the evidence, 
and he sets up the opinion he has thus 
formed against the opinions of thatlearned 
Judge, Sir James Hannen, and the other 
two learned Judges, who heard the case 
from the beginning to the end. There 
one remark only to which I think it 
necessary to allude, and that is in refer- 
ence to what he said with regard to the 
Clan-na-Gael. He asked, “ What evidence 
have you with regard to their connection 
with the Clan-na-Gael, and that as to its 
having seized the Nationalist America 
at the Convention of Party in Chicago?” 
He said it rested entirely on the evidence 
of Le Caron. Well, did not they try to 
break down the evidence of Le Caron, and 
how did they succeed? If, as the noble and 
learned Lord maintains, the Clan-na-Gael 
did not obtainthe mastery of the Con- 
vention at Chicago, would it not have 
been easy for Mr. Parnell and his party 
to have produced satisfactory evidence 
upon that point? But the position of the 
learned Judges was this: that clear and 
strong evidence was given before them 
to that effect, and it was not shaken; 
and though my noble Friend expresses a 
strong opinion to the contrary—founded 
upon what evidence or knowledge I 
do not know—yet there are many 
Americans, skilled in American politics, 
who well know the truth, and who tell a 
very different story. A letter in the 
Times a few days ago from one of them 
fully bears that out. Well, my Lords, so 
much for the reasons which Lord 
Herschell has given to-night for his 
objections. But this Report has been 
attacked by Lord Kimberley, on a 
very different groand. He says his 
reason for distrusting it is that 
the Judges did not know the 
political history of Ireland, and did 
not know enough of the circumstances 
of the case to enable them to form an 
opinion upon the matter. May I ask 
your Lordships what in the world the 
political history of Ireland has got to do 
with these charges? The question is 
whether certain men made: particular 

speeches and followed a certain line of 

The Earl of Camperdown 
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conduct which tended to crime, which 
incited to crime, and which resulted in 
crime. What has that question to do 
with the history of Ireland? Why, that 
very point was dealt with by Sir Charles 
Russell in the case, He made a long 
speech on the history of Ireland, which 
fell perfectly flat, as it necessarily would 
do, on the ears of the Judges. He made 
a summary of charges, and again just see 
what the Judges did with his summary. 
They listened to him because they were 
appointed as Commissioners, but if they 
have been sitting as Judges they would 
not have done so ; and having listened to 
it, they passed it by because it was not to 
the point. The same line of argument 
which was taken by Lord Kimberley was 
taken in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Gladstone when he said— 

‘Tt is hard to maintain that a judgment has 
been passed on the whole Irish case by a body 
of men who were precluded from looking at 
many of the most important topics bearing 
upon it.” 


What have we to do with the whole Irish 
case? Weare not discussing that now- 
What are the motives or merits of the 


men who did these acts is not the ques- 
tion—the question is, did they do the 
acts; did they make the speeches; did 
they adopt a line of conduct which led to 
crime? Those were the points which 
were before the Commissioners. They 
have never pretended to deal, and it was 
no part of their business to deal, with the 
general facts of the Irish case. Now, 
my Lords, I would just say in con- 
nection with this matter that my noble 
Friend who sits below me (Karl Spencer) 
has been making a speech lately, since 
the Report of the Commission was issued, 
to which I wish to call his attention. 
What I desire to do is to call his atten- 
tion to the general lines of argument, 
and I will read very shortly with regard 
to the line of argument from the second 
part of the Report of the Commission, in 
which certain charges are found true as 
against Mr. Parnell and his friends. He 
said, in referring to the other part of the 
Commissioners’ Report— 
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‘*T will say at once that there are very grave 
matters to be found charged against the Irish 
Party in that part of the Report.” 


My noble Friend will understand that I 
am not reading the whole speech, but 
that I am simply referring to the line of 
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argument which is there indicated. The 
noble Earl proceeded— 


‘‘T never have shrunk from denouncing many 
of the actions of individuals connected with 


the Land League. I have very often had to 
fight.against the Land League or its branches 
in different parts of the country, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the incitement to crime 
which I feared sometimes would be the con- 
sequence of meetings in parts of the country 
which were very much disturbed. I never 
hesitated when I was in Ireland, and I have 
never hesitated since, to express my abhorrence 
of intimidation, boycotting, and the like. I 
dislike it extremely, and I have always disliked 
itextremely. And I will admit that in some 

arts of the Report there are things against the 
rish Members and against the Irish leaders 
which are anything but satisfactory. Perhaps 
one or two small facts have been brought to 
light which were not known before—something 
in regard to the Irishman newspaper, and some- 
thing that was paid toa man who was injured 
during a moonlighting raid—but I maintain 
positively, in regard to all the rest, everything 
was known betore, both to Liberals and to 
Conservatives. I should like to know, if we 
are blamed for having entered into an alliance 
with the Parnellites and Mr. Parnell’s 
followers, are not the Conservatives to blame 
also for having entered into an alliance with them 
in 1885 ? You will ali remember Lord Carnarvon 
seeing Mr. Parnell secretly in London. He did 
it, I believe, with the sanction and knowledge 
of Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister. I do 
not blame Lord Carnarvon for this, though I 
do think it rather imprudent, unless he was 

repared to follow it up by acting on what Mr. 

arnell said. But, if we are to biame for 
having ourselves been in alliance with the 
Trish to carry Home Rule, why are not Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon to blame for 
entering into an alliance with Mr. Parnell ? 
Are not the Conservatives even now to blame, 
and are they not much in the same position 
that we are, when they are proposing to give 
local government to Irelard? Who will 
manage local affairs in Ireland but this very 
party ? We are not the only people who can 
be blamed, if blame is to be attached, because 
an alliance is made between one party and the 
Trish Members. Now, with regard to many of 
these charges, I have said there is nothing 
new whatever. We always knew that Mr. 
Davitt had been a Fenian and convicted of 
being a Fenian. But we know this—that Mr. 
Davitt is no longer a Fenian, that he has been 
‘won over from the cause of armed revolution 
in Ireland, to Constitutional action within the 
last few years. We knewthat Mr. Parnell had 
advocated boycotting, we knew that many bad 
papers and bad articles were circulated in 
Ireland. I, for one, certainly knew that. And 
I always deplored these things But how have 
Talways thought it right to look upon these 
matters? ‘here are two questions that ought 
to be answered. Have the Irish any real 
grievance to be redressed? Is the remedy that 
you are applying likely to deal radically and 
certainly and for all time with the political and 
social grievances that exist in Ireland? I 
believe. that no one will deny that the. Lrish 
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have had very serious and great grievances, 
No one wiil deny that in regard to land they 
have been grievously oppressed. We have in- 
troduced measures in regard to the Land Laws 
in Ireland, and the result of these measures has 
been to show that Irish tenants were grievously 
wronged in the way of rents. Their rents 
were excessive and the improvements almost 
always belonging to the tenants in Ireland 
were confiscated by the landlords. The Irish 
had very serious grievances in regard to land, 
and they have a very serious grievance in re- 
gard to government. And I say they had then 
just cause for wishing to overcome these sad 
grievances. Noone will deny that they had 
a right tocombine and form societies for the 
purpose of getting redress for the high rents 
in Ireland. No one will, I think, deny that; 
and though ia strict law they have tzchnically 
been doing what is illegal, I think everybody 
will say that tenants suffering under unjust 
rents in Ireland are jast as much justified in 
combining against them as those in trade are 
in combining against unjust wages. That, I 
believe, will be universally admi:ited. I do 
not say for amoment that the Land League 
and the Na‘ional League have always carried 
out their agitation in a legitimate way. They 
may have gone too far and followed illegal 
paths ; I deplore that, I always bave deplored 
it; but I maiutain that they had some justifica- 
tion for it in the szrious grievances which ex- 
isted, not only in regard to Land L ws in Ire- 
land, but also in régard t» government in that 
country. It is not for us, therefore, to criti- 
cise too minutely the meth~ds which have 
been followed, though we may deplore some 
of the results that followed their action. Now, 
I should like to say this—that we must always 
remember that during the last few years we 
have been going through what is tantamount 
to a revolution in Ireland. Let us compare 
that revolution with other revolutions, and I 
will ventare to say that you will find ia every 
revolution, even in those revolutions which 
are now justitied by all, that they have been 
accompanied with some excesses. Ido not 
think it is wholly fair to attribute to the 
leaders of a Const tutional agitation all the 
excesses that have followed from the course 
tnat they baveadopted. When an agitation is 
going on there are nombers of men who join 
that agitation for their own purposes. The 
leaders cannot be reepons:ble for every foolish 
speech and for every toolish action these men 
may speak and do, nor for the crimes which 
occasionally follow agitation. I know that 
a very heavy respontibilicy falls upon those 
who lead an agitation as in Ireland, bot, at the 
same time, I think it would be most unfair 
to attribute blame to and hold responsible for 
the serious crimes that have taken place in 
Ireland the leaders of an agitation which cer- 
tainly in its iuception was a perfectly Constita- 
tional one.” 


My Lords, I wish to make one or two 
remarks with regard to that speech. 
In the first place, the noble Lords tells 
us that these things which have come 
out against the Irish leaders, and which 
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were anything but satisfactory, were all 
known before, except as to one or two 
small matters. The point is not whether 
they were known before, but the fact 
that they were never proved before and 
they are not proved now. If any Peer 
had risen in your Lordships’ House before 
this Commission had reported, and had 
stated that Mr. Parnell or his friends 
had made speeches leading up to crime, 
or that they had connived or assisted in 
intimidation with a knowledge of its 
results, immediately he would have been 
very properly taken to task ; but neither 
the noble Lord on the Front Bench or 
any other of your Lordships can say that 
he does not know now exactly what 
these practices mean. Both here, and to 
a much larger extent on public platforms 
in the country, noble Lords have gone 
about, and they have said that boycot- 
ting is exclusive dealing. Let them read 
the terms of this Report, and they will 
not be able to say any longer that boy- 
cotting is exclusive dealing. An 
argument of that sort is quite good 
enough for electors and for public meet- 
ings, but that is not an argument which 
can go down in this House, or in any 
educated assembly. The noble Lords 
said in his speech that “The Irish had 
serious grievances.” Yes, my Lords, 
they had; and had not the Liberal 
Party, and particularly the noble Lord 
himself, been attempting to deal with 
those grievances !—had not they passed 
Land Act after Land Act, and with what 
result? That Mr. Parnell and _ his 
friends entered upon what my noble 
Friend has described as a revolution. 
They did not attempt to work these Acts. 
It is said that they were moving against 
unjust rents. That is not what is found. 
It is found that the League was moving 
against rents altogether. It was against 
rent; it was not against unjust rent 
that that agitation was directed. My 
noble Friend says they had grievances, 
and therefore do not let us criticise their 
methods too minutely. It is said it is 
very hard to hold these leaders respon- 
sible, because in the beginning, at all 
events, their movement was a Con- 
stitutional one. My Lords, that 
is a doctrine to which I, for 
one, decline altogether to subscribe 
I say that if men embark on these 
courses, if they make speeches to excit- 
able mobs, speeches which they know 
Lhe Earl of Camperdown 
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lead to crime, which by experience they 
find lead to crime, then I say they are 
deeply blameworthy, and I say it is not 
sufficient to stand by and say “ We 
disapprove of all this,” but surely some 
practical method and course ought to be 
taken to demonstrate that disapproval. 
“Compare this revolution with other 
revolutions,” says my noble Friend. As 
soon as you use the word “revolution,” 
just see what you are admitting. Was 
a revolution justified under the circum- 
stances of the year 1881? Did you not 
yourselves in that very year pass an Act 
which dealt in a very large manner with 
the difficulties of the rent question? And 
when you say “revolution” remember 
that you are getting on to very dangerous 
ground. If you use this word “ revolu- 
tion,” it is not open for the leaders to 
come forward and say at one moment, 
“Now we are revolutionaries,” and say 
at another moment when it suits them, 
“ Now we are Constitutional leaders.” If 
you once admit that this is a revolution, 
there are ways of putting down a revolu- 
tion which are too disagreeable even to 
be spoken of. Moreover, if it is a 
revolution that you are engaging in, why 
is it that the revolutionaries, when they 
get into prison in consequence of their 
acts, immediately begin to call ont 
through their friends in Parliament if in 
any way their convenience is interfered 
with? Now, my Lords, I am bound to 
say with regard to this speech, that it is, 
to my mind, a doctrine most extra- 
ordinary to have proceeded from my 
noble Friend. I ask, by whom were 
these charges against Mr. Parnell and 
his friends originally made? Who is so 
responsible for them I should like to 
know as Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Gladstone, and their Government? The 
argument used just now was this, and a 
very low sort of argument I think it is— 
the tu quoque form of argument. The 
noble Lord said, “‘ Jf we had to do with 
the Parnellites, at any rate the Conser- 
vatives had to do with them also.” My 
Lords, the Conservatives have denied 
it; and quite apart fiom this, Mr. 
Parnell himself has denied it in 
a letter. But I put all that matter 
aside, because it seems to me that it has 
nothing to do with the merits of the 
case. Admitting that it is perfectly true 
that not merely Lord Carnarvon, but 
that the Conservatives as a body, con- 
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spired with Mr. Parnell—or use any 
other words about it you please—do two 
blacks make a white? Is there any 
reason why noble Lords, who, from 
1879 to 1881, and right up to the year 
1885, passed different Acts, and who 
told us how ill Mr. Parnell and all his 
friends were behaving, and who des- 
cribed their conduct in language than 
which nothing can be stronger, should 
turn round now upon us and say 
that it is wrong that such charges as 
these should be made? What I complain 
of is this, and we have compluined of it 
in the country and in the House, that 
when noble Lords deal with actions done 
by the Irish Members, they ask us 
to judge them by an entirely new 
standard; they ask us to set up new 
canons of criticisms. We know perfectly 
well that my noble Friend has entirely 
changed all his ideas with regard to 
the Irish Question. He has told us 
so, and he cannot tell us any 
more. But what I want to ask him 
is this, because he has changed all his 
ideas on the Irish Question, has he 
changed also all his ideas of the moral 
standard of what is right and what is 
wrong? I want to know does not a 
crime remain crime whatever the 
motives may be of the persons who com- 
mit it? It is not whether Mr. Parnell 
thought it was right to do a certain 
thing, or that possibly, as was said in 
another place, although boycotting and 
such crimes may have been pretty fre- 
quent, yet at the same time, it would be 
found that there had been much less of 
other crime in consequence. I do not go 
into considerations of that sort ; but what 
I want to know is this, what difference 
does it make in a fact or in an act be- 
cause the person who happens to be con- 
cerned in that fact or act happens to be 
a politician? I do not see, myself—I 
cannot understand—nobody has attempted 
to explain it to me, what there is in the 
nature of a politican which is so subtle, 
so difficult to understand, that when he 
does certain acts or has to do witha 
certain course of conduct, a Judge is 
absolutely incapable of deciding whether 
he has done those acts, or whether he 
has not. There is another thing I 
should like to say with regard to these 
charges, the charges I mean which the 
Judges say are proved against the Irish 
Members, and that is, that they were 
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proved not so much by witnesses brought 
by the Z'imes newspaper, but they were 
proved chiefly by the breaking down 
under cross-examination of the witnesses 
who were produced by Mr. Parnell and 
his friends. I can perfectly understand 
that after their experience they were 
not at all sorry to retire from the Com- 
mission, because witness after witness, 
including Mr. Parnell himself, including 
Mr. O’Brien, and others, were forced to 
make admissions which were utterly 
damaging to themselves, and which 
show that, however wrong the Z'imes 
might be—and nobody can condemn the 
Times more strongly than I do for pro- 
ceeding in a personal matter without 
more evidence and better evidence than 
they were able to produce—yet, at the 
same time, the Irish witnesses themselves 
proved the case in a manner and to an 
extent which seemed to leave very little 
to be desired. They did more than this. 
The Irish witnessesshowed thatthey would 
do and would say anything that would 
suit their purpose. I take Mr. O’Brien. 
He wrote in United Ireland some of the 
most abominable statements with 
reference to my _ noble’ Friend 
below me (Karl Spencer) that ever 
it has been my fortune to read. 
Here is one of them from 
United Ireland of the Ist August, 1885. 
Mind you this is no story of 10 years 
ago. I have heard it stated that these 
charges were all matters which were 10 
years old; but everything went on to 
1885, and even up to 1887, exactly as in 
the year 1881, and the only reason why 
it was not proved later was that by the 
consent of counsel on both sides the 
Judges determined not to proceed further 
than that date. Mr. O’Brien, in United 
Ireland, of the 1st August, 1885, said— 
‘Tt will not do to ride off upon the evasion 
that it was the system, and not Earl Spencer 
who sinned. He directed everything ; if juries 
were packed, if hordes of perjurers were taker 
into pay, if depositions were suppressed, if 
French was not handed over to justice before 
the latest minute of the latest hour, if District 
Inspector Murphy was persecuted out of the 
force on dishonest pretences, Karl Spencer’s 
was the guiding mind in the whole abominable 
drama. The Bruces, the Boltons, the Mar- 
woods, they danced at his good pleasure.” 


That is the statement made with reference 
tomy noble Friend. Then Mr. O’Brien is 


questioned upon this before the Commis- 
sion, and what does he say? He pleaded 
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before them that it was the system and 
not Lord Spencer that he was attacking, 
and he is asked “Did you write 
that?” He says, “ Yes, I rather think 
I did, as well as I canremember.” Then 
there is another instance in which this 
very same Mr. O’Brien made equally 
abominable statements with regard to 
my noble Friend. In the witness-box 
on July 26th, 1888, he said— 

‘*We made charges against Lord Spencer 

which were scandalously false.” 
That is his own description of himself. 
Then, my Lords, I come to Mr. Parnell. 
On the 3rd November, 1885 (your Lord- 
ships will remember this is within three 
or four months of the time when the 
whole change with regard to the Irish 
Question took place) Mr. Parnell said 
with regard to Karl Spencer— 

‘‘I believe of Mr. Nally that he is one of the 
victims to the infamous system which existed 
in this country during the three years of the 
Coercion Act. I believe of Patrick Nally that 
he is a victim of the conspiracy which was 
formed between Lord Spencer and the informers 
of their country for the purpose to obtain 
victims to what they called ‘jaw and justice’ 
by any and every means, whether they were 
innocent or not.’’ 

The comment of the Judges upon that 
1s— ‘ 

** We cannot suppose that Mr. Parnell really 
believed in the justice of the accusation which 
he had made against Lord Spencer.” 

Now, my Lords, with reference to that 
matter I will say this: that it appears on 
the highest authority—on the authority 
of Mr. Parnell himself—Mr. Parnell is 
not a credible witness, because he him- 
self stated before the Commission with 
reference to a given statement that it 
was quite possib'e that he was endea- 
vouring to deceive the House of Commons 
with it. He went home and he found he 
had not made the statement; he found 
that the matter had reference to some- 
thing else, and he came down the next 
day and pointed that out to the Court. 
What I should like to know is, was it the 
custom of Mr. Parnell to deceive the 
House of Commons?! Why was it that 
the moment he felt himself in a difficulty 
the first thing that occurred to him was 
to say that very probably he was trying 
to deceive the House of Commons ? 
You will find, I think, that on no less 
than five or six different occasions the 
Judges say, in such language as Judges 
can use, that they do give credit to 
The Earl of Camperdown 
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the statements. made by Mr. Parnell, 
Now, my object for mentioning these 
statements of Mr. O’Brien and Mr, 
Parnell is because noble Lords now are 
saying that. here are men, who are trust- 
worthy men, persons to whom they are 
prepared, to entrust the management 
of an Executive Government and a 
Parliament for Ireland—it is in the 
hands of these men that the Exe- 
cutive Government and the Parlia 
ment of Ireland will be placed, in 
the first instance, at allevents. If those 
statements are true—and let anybody 
who can contradict them—lI will simply 
leave it to the judgment of the House 
whether men of that sort are men 
whom this-country can properly entrust 
with such great responsibility. My 
Lords, I have only one further remark 
to make, and I must apologise for the 
time during which I have detained your 
Lordships. With reference to this 
Report, not merely the individual acts of 
the Parnellites, but the whole of their 
conduct—not merely this or that par. 
ticular fact relating to them, but the 
whole conduct of the Parnellites over a 
series of years, is treated in the Report. 
The Report contains perfectly fair and 
perfectly impartial statements, both as 
to what is proved and as to what is not 
proved. Your Lordships will remember 
that the Judges made their findings as 
Judges. They did not _ eulogise. 
They did not apologise for any 
person ; they did not make any 
expression of opinion with regard 
to any persons in that Report. But what 
are the arguments which have been used 
by noble Lords to-night, and which have 
been used by those who hold the same 
opinions elsewhere? They do not deny 
these facts;. they admit that the Irish 
leaders have done many things that are 
unsatisfactory ; they admit that they em- 
barked in courses which have led to 
crimes ; but, they say these arguments 
are not arguments for our receiving and 
adopting this: Report ; so far as they are 
good arguments, they are apologies for 
the course which the Parnellites have 
pursued and which apparently, to some 
limited extent at all events, they them- 
selves approve. What I wish to press 
upon your, Lordships once more is that 
up to the present time we have heard no 
good. reason whatever (except, indeed, if 
we are to set up the opinion of Lord 
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Herschell who has. heard none of the 
evidence against that of the three Judges 
who have heard the whole of it) why 
we should not enter this Report upon 
the Journals of your Lordships’ House. 
Eart SPENCER: My Lords, I am 
afraid that the House will regret the 
continuance of this debate ; but I feel 
that I cannot allow it to conclude with- 
out offering some remarks on this highly 
important subject. I have been in past 
days officially, and under great responsi- 
bility, connected with many of the inci- 
dents which have formed the subject of 
inquiry before the Parnell Commission, 
and have since spoken on the subject 
both in this House and elsewhere. I 
therefore must trouble your Lordships 
with a few remarks on the subject gen- 
erally, as well as personally, on some re- 
ferences which have been made personally 
to me in this matter by the noble Mar- 
quess and by the noble Lord who has just 
satdown. In the first place, I should like 
to say a few words with regard to the 
appointment of that Commission. Al- 
though the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Selborne) has said that it would hardly 
be proper now to discuss that question, 
still 1 think the appointment of the 
Commission has an important bearing on 
the view that is taken of the finding of 
the Commission. The appointment of 
that Commission followed a variety of 
events. I believe the main source and 
origin of that Commission are to be found 
in those letters, which are called the fac 
simile letters, and which are now proved 
to be forgeries. If those letters had not 
been produced, I venture to say there 
would have been no pamphlet called 
Parnellism and Crime. I am quite 
aware that some noble Lords, even to- 
night, tried to throw some doubt upon 
the importance of the particular letter 
which was forged in Mr. Parnell’s hand- 
writing. The importance of that letter 
was that it was the main support of the 
allegations against Mr. Parnell that 
though he -had in some instances de- 
nounced crime, he had done so in- 
sincerely, and that he practically had 
sympathy with the Invicibles. Indeed, 
there was an article which actually stated 
that he was cognisant beforehand of what 
was going to happen, and that this was 
the subject of the famous interview at 
Willesden Junction. That, I think, 
shows that these forged letters were of 
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the greatest possible importance, and that 
but for them we should never have heard 
of Parnellism and Crime, and there 
would have been no Commission. Of 
that I feel quite confident. Now, how 
could these letters have been dealt with ? 
Mr. Parnell might have proceeded under 
the ordinary tribunals to bring an action 
against the Z%imes for libel ; or the mat- 
ter night have been investigated by the 
House of Commons as one of privilege. 
We know that Mr. Parnell, for reasons 
which have been stated to-night, and, as 
I think, very just reasons, refused to 
take the first course; Her Majesty’s 
Government refused to adopt the second ; 
and, having a majority in the other 
House, the proposal that there should 
be a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was rejected by that Assembly. 
Now, whatoccurred? After the break- 
down of the “O’Donnell v. Walter ” 
trial, renewed attention was called to 
the subject, and Mr. Parnell again de- 
manded an inquiry. The Government 
made the proposal that there should 
be a Royal Commission. We said at the 
time, and we say now, that the Govern- 
ment were adopting a very un-Constitu- 
tional and dangerous course in proposing 
a Commission of three Judges to try 
their political opponents, practically on a 
criminal charge, and without a jury. 
That alone was opposed to our Constitu- 
tional traditions, by which we always 
attached the greatest importance to a 
trial by a jury of men charged with any 
crime. We said it would lead to con- 
siderable Constitutional danger. We 
said it would place the Judges of the 
land in a new and exceptional position, 
and one in which they ought not to be 
placed. Well, my Lords, I believe we 
were amply justified in what we said at 
that time. We believed that the inquiry 
was such that it could not be dissociated 
from, or disentangled from, political his- 
tory and political transactions of the most 
stirring and exciting times, and that, 
however much the Judges might desire 
to be perfectly impartial, it was impos- 
sible for them to deal with all these 
matters without coming within the range 
of political considerations. Now, we 
believe that that has been the case. We 
do not fora moment say that the Com- 
mission has not been conducted with the 
highest dignity and with the greatest 
patience, and in a spirit of com- 
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plete impartiality. I should be the 
first to say that. But the findings of 
the Commission are so associated with 
facts of a political kind that they must be 
mixed up with those political considera- 
tions which ought to be altogether 
banished from the considerations of the 
Judicial Bench. Now, my Lords, in what 
position are we placed by this Com- 
mission and by the whole of this tran- 
saction? The Government have placed 
themselves in a position of the greatest 
inconsistency. The Bill which con- 
stituted the Commission placed that 
Commission in the position of one of the 
tribunals of the High Court of Justice. 
It received all the privileges and rights 
belonging to a branch of the High Court 
of Justice. But it differed in one re- 
spect—no appeal was given from its de- 
cision, and, as I said before, it enabled 
that Court to try men for what were 
practically criminal charges without the 
assistance of a jury. What are we asked 
todo now? Your Lordships are now asked 
practically to form a Court of Appeal 
from a tribunal which was constituted 
with equal powers and equal rights to 
many of the Courts of Justice. We are 
to adopt a Report of this grave signifi- 
cance on facts connected with the history 
of Ireland for so many years and with 
such stirring events, without taking into 
consideration other matters of a political 
nature. We are practically acting as a 
Court of Appeal from the Commissioners 
[“ No, no.”] I know that noble Lords 
differ from me in that respect ; but unless 
we adopt the Report without any com- 
ment, I say we are practically acting 
as a Court of Appeal from the decision of 
the Commissioners. The Judges them- 
selves very clearly state that. They 
say— 

‘* We must leave it for historians to investi- 
gate the remote causes of the present condition 
of Ireland ; we must leave it for politicians to 
discuss and for statesmen to determine in what 
respects the present laws affecting land in that 
country are capable of improvement, and we 
must confine our researches to the question 
whether the respondents or any of them have 
been guilty of the things charged and alleged 
against them ; we have no commission to con- 
sider whether the conduct of which they are 
accused can be palliated by the circumstances 
of the time, or whether it should be condoned 


in consideration of benefits alleged to have re- 
sulted from their actions.”’ 


They abstained from that, but are we to 
abstain from it? We, my Lords, are 
Earl Spencer 
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politicians, and are we toadopt the whole 
of the views of the Commission, though 
I admit it is supported by all the 
weight of very distinguished names, 
without considering all the circumstances 
which might palliate the offences which 
are condemned? I cannot see that it 
is possible to do that. Now, my Lords, 
I object to the Motion of the noble 
Marquess on other grounds. I object to 
adopt any part of the Report without 
comment, First of all, I think it ex- 
tremely unfair and unjust that we in 
Parliament should record the fact that 
these National leaders have been ac- 
cused of the grossest and gravest crimes, 
without expressing our deep regret that 
such a serious wrong has been done them. 
What could be more serious than the 
charge of the forged letters? I cannot 
conceive of anything more scandalous. 
No fair person will say that the 7umes 
put them forward knowing them to be 
forged ; but what we all say is that there 
was the most culpable and gross negli- 
gence in bringing forward these charges 
to ruin the character of a leader of a 
people and to blacken the character 
of all those connected with him, with- 
out making the most careful investi- 
gation. Anyone who has had any con- 
nection with Ireland must have known 
how utterly unreliable and untrust- 
worthy Pigott'was. He had been offer- 
ing information to the Government in 
Ireland for years and years. I mentioned 
only the, other day, but it is worthy 
perhaps of mention again, that as far 
back as 1873 he wrote an autograph 
letter to me when he thought I was away 
from my ordinary advisers, saying he had 
information of a political nature, and no 
doubt asking for money. All at the 
Castle knew that he was constantly in 
the habit of trying to sell information, 
and anybody who had any connection 
with the Z7imes, and any connection with 
a charge so grave, ought to have had the 
common prudence to go to those who 
were bound to know something with 
regard to Mr. Pigott. I say, my Lords, 
it is scandalous that a charge of this 
nature should be made and no reparation 
whatever should be given to Mr. Parnell. 
The charge, mind you, was made 
purposely to influence a vote in Parlia- 
ment, and in my humble opinion it con- 
stitutes one of the grossest breaches of 
privilege ever committed. Then there 
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were other charges which were only 
slightly less gross. They are stated in 
the opening of the Commission Report. 
Mr. Parnell and his associates were 
charged with establishing an organisation 
called the National Land League of 
Ireland, which was dependent on a 
system of intimidation carried out by the 
most brutal means and resting on the 
ultimate sanction of murder. What 
charge could be more serious or more 
grave than that? I might quote other 
passages from the Report which merely 
develop the gravity of these scandalous 
charges connecting with actual crime the 
leaders of the Irish people. What 
happened at the Commission? The 
Commission has absolutely absolved 
the Irish leaders from complicity 
with crime. [ No, no.”] If the 
noble Lord will allow me to continue I 
will explain what I mean. I do not use 
the word “crime” in the very general 
and wide sense in which it was perhaps 
used by the Commission. But I do use 
it in the manner in which it is generally 
understood — namely, as referring to 
murderous outrages and violence to the 
person. That charge was repeatedly 
made in Parnellism and Crime ; quite 
independently of anything with regard 
to intimidation or boycotting. I 
repeat that with regard to actual com- 
plicity with murder and violent crime of 
the kind of which they were accused 
the Commission absolutely and entirely 
acquit them. Now, with regard to that 
I ‘should like to say a word upon some- 
thing that fell from my noble and learned 
Friend Lord Selborne as to an expression 
of mine in referring to him, I think, at 
Wolverton. I certainly, when I made 
that reference, understood him broadly 
to say that where charges were declared 
to be not proven the accused ought 
practically to be treated as innocent. 
But the noble Earl now says that he only 
made this remark in connection with one 
charge. I confess that I still hold the 
view which I thought my noble Friend 
held, that it is only fair to regard the 
accused as innocent unless the charge is 
actually proved against them. It is ex- 
ceedingly unfair when these grave 
charges have been made against a leader 
and against, his Party, and made in 
Parliament for the purpose of in- 
fluencing Parliamentary action, that 
Parliament should not record its 
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regret for the wrong done. Now, 
my Lords, I come to the other part 
of the Report. The Report is divided, 
as it seems to me, chiefly into two parts, 
the first connected with the personal 
allegations against the Nationalist Mem- 
bers of complicity with murderous 
outrages and crime, and the other con- 
nected with the organisation of the 
National League, and its effects upon the 
country. My noble Friend Lord 
Camperdown this evening has made a 
long quotation from a speech of mine. 
I have no reason to be ashamed of what 
was quoted. I certainly know that it is 
& dangerous thing to speak lightly of any 
crime. I do not wish to condone any 
crime, whether it is treason or intimida- 
tion, or conspiracy to intimidate. I know 
those are very serious charges. But I 
think that it is mere pedantry—I might 
almost say hypocrisy—to putcrime of that 
sort, whether of a political kind or of 
intimidation like boycotting, on the same 
levelas the crime of murder and mur- 
derous outrage. That is what I referred 
to in the speech which my noble Friend 
quoted. Ido not admit for a moment 
that because I have changed my political 
views with regard to Ireland I have 
changed in the slightest degree my view 
as to the morality of crime of any sort. 
I dislike crime now as much as I did 
when I was in Ireland. The one 
difference is that I now wish to deal 
with it and put it down in a different 
manner. I have denounced boycotting ; 
no one dislikes it or its effects more than 
I do. I know that when carried to 
the lengths to which it has been 
sometimes carried it amounts to 
the gravest possible tyranny. I 
should wish to see boycotting banished 
from Ireland and every part of the- 
Kingdom. But I cannot myself put it 
on the same level as murder and mur- 
derous outrage. And that is why I 
think we ought to make a distinction 
between the two parts of the Com- 
missioners’ Report. It would be pre- 
sumption on my part to criticise the 
Report of the Commission, but I 
should like just to refer to one or two 
matters with which they have dealt. The 
first is with regard to Members of Par- 
liament collectively not being members 
of a conspiracy to establish the absolute 
independence of Ireland. We have al- 
ways known that there was such a thing 
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as Fenianism, and that’ Mr. Davitt was 
convicted of being a member of that 
body. We all know that that is a very 
serious offence, and I am not for a 
moment going to condone it. But what 
we also’ know now is that Mr. Davitt 
has'rerounced his views in that regard. 
[“ No, no.”] Yes, I believe it is abso- 
lutely the fact that Mr. Davitt has re 
nounced Fenianism and un-Constitutional 
methods, and is ready to find redress for 
the wrongs of Ireland in Constitutional 
agitation. Noble Lords differ from me ; 
but I think I might appeal to anybody 
who has read the evidence—of course, I 
do not pretend to have read every word 
of it, but I have read a great deal—as to 
whether you do not find in it ample proof 
that Mr. Davitt is no longer a rebel in 
the sense of being a Fenian, but‘is ready 
and anxious to support Constitutional 
means. Then there is the next finding 
of the Commission, namely, that the 
. respondents did enter into a conspiracy 
by a system of coercion and intimidation 
to promote an agrarian agitation. I con- 
fess that that finding does, to a certain 
extent, surprise me. I do not pretend 
to set my opinion against that of the 
Commission, but I certainly always be- 
lieved that the system of intimidation 
and coercion was not adopted as one of 
the principles of the Land League. The 
League -dealt. with the purchase of land 
and the lowering of rents, but it was no 
part of the principles either of the 
National League or the Land League to 
adopt intimidation to carry out its ends. 
I am quite aware that Mr. Parnell advo- 
cated boycotting, but I have never seen 
any evidence that he advocated intimi- 
dation to boycott. He advocated what 
is called exclusive dealing. Iam quite 
aware that members of the Land League 
carried boycotting a great deal further 
[ironical laughter |—yes, I am ready toad- 
mit it. I deplore it and denounce it; I 
made war against it whenI was in Ireland, 
and I still have the greatest antipathy 
to it, and wish to see it ended. But what 
I maintain is this—and I think it is 
right that we should be perfectly fair 
and just with regard to this—that in- 
timidation and coercion in the sense 
used here were not part of the original 
principles of the Land League. 
Viscount CRANBROOK: Why was 
it suppressed, then ? 
Earl Spencer 
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Earn SPENCER: Some members of 
the Land League were put in prison 
under Mr. Forster’s Act, but not on account 
of that, but on account of assuming 
functions of a very dangerous character. 
I am'the first to denounce many of the 
actions of the Land League ; I never’ 
have defended them ; but as to its having 
adopted among its principles actual 
coercion and intimidation, in its incep- 
tion, certainly I am at a loss to know 
where the evidence comes from. 

‘Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: How did Mr. Gladstone’ come 
to speak of crime as dogging the foot- 
steps of the League? 

Eart SPENCER: I admit that crime 
did follow in many cases the speeches. 
I have always denounced intemperate 
speeches in Ireland, and I have always 
known that at different times crime fol- 
lowed ‘them ; but I do not think it fair 
or just to lay on the shoulders of the 
leaders of a great agitation every crime 
that is committed by men over whom 
they have not control, or all the foolish 
speeches which may have led to crime. 
Now, the noble Marquess challenged me 
with regard to the evidence of Mr. 
O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien was one of those 
who made extremely violent and, I think, 
unjust speeches. He denounced me and 
others, and I have never palliated any- 
thing he said; I have always denounced 
it as unfair, unjust, and untrue, and, as 
far as I know, Sir G. Trevelyan has done 
the same. I certainly am not going to 
shield myself at the cost of subordinates. 
1 am responsible for all acts which were 
committed in Ireland during the time 
I had the honour to be Her Majesty's 
Representative in that country. It is 
possible that in some cases there may 
have been mistakes. In some cases I 
know there were charges got up. I 
remember an occasion in Kerry where & 
policeman by accident in a kitchen let 
off his rifle, and, being afraid he should 
be called over the coals by the authori- 
ties, he immediately stated it was a 
moonlight outrage. That, of course, was 
punished, and there may have been other 
cases of the same sort, but I am not 
aware that habitually the crimes that 
have been attributed to the subordinates 
of the Irish Government were committed. 
They would have been crimes if wé had 
suborned witnesses to give false evidence; 
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they would have been crimes’ if we had 
allowed men to be punished. as criminals 
whom we knew were innocent. I do 
not separate myself in one degree from 
the subordinates who were under me. 
Iam responsible for every act committed 
during my term of office, and I am not 
aware—with the exception of small cases, 
such as the one to which I have alluded 
—that any such gross misconduct took 
place as is attributed to them by Mr. 
O’Brien. It is for Mr. O’Brien to explain 
what he meant; I certainly cannot agree 
to what he says in the statement referred 
to by the noble Marquess that “ Lord 
Spencer has found that they, the Irish, 
were right as to his subordinates.” Now, 
my Lords, I have already said that I do 
not think it is right that we should 
adopt the whole Report without com- 
ments upon it. I think there is a great 
distinction between the boycotting and 
intimidation, and indeed, Fenianism, and 
the more serious charges of which the 
Parnellite Members have been acquitted. 
I do not want to detain your Lordships 
further, but I should like to repeat that 
IT have not in the slightest degree altered 
the view I hold with regard to the 
morality of crime, or boycotting, or in- 
timidation. -What I ‘have altered is, the 
view which I hold as to the means by 
which we are to get rid of these evils. 
Now, my Lords, what are these matters in 
regard to which the Judges find that the 
Parnellits Organisation has been guilty ? 
They are matters in which they have 
practically the support of the bulk of 
the Irish nation. That we may deplore, 
it is a very serious evil, a very serious 
malady, but how are we to deal 
with it? Are we going to deal with it 
by the old methods which have 
been tried over and over again? 
I say the old methods have absolutely 
failed, and that we must endeavour to 
get rid of the grievous evils which have 
been such a disgrace to this country and 
to Ireland by a complete change of 
system. We must be generous to the 
Irish. We shall not be following such a 
course by adopting the Resolution of the 
noble Marquess. The only way in which 
we can effect a radical and complete 
change and get rid of the difficulties we 
so much deplore is by adopting the 
course which will throw the responsi- 
bility for the management of their own 
affairs upon the Irish themselves. I do not 
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propose, I do not wish, to enter into such 
a subject as the whole subject of Local 
Government in Ireland to-night, but I 
thought I was justified in making these 


observations in consequence of what has 


been'said. I know we'shall not be able 
to effect anything by a Division, but I 
venture to protest most earnestly against 
the course which the noble Lord proposes, 
which I am quite certain will not lead to 
any satisfactory result in improving the 
relations between England and Ireland. 
*Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I need 
notassure the noble Earl who has just sat 
down of the sincere respect with which 
we listen to any utterance of his. We 
do not require to be assured from him 
that he was not the man to throw 
on any subordinate or any colleague the 
responsibility which properly devolved 
upon him. ‘And however we may regret 
the present political attitude of my noble 
Friend ‘we do not forget—I, at least, 
cannot forget—that ‘for several years 
during which I had the honour of 
being his colleague he was the most able, 
the most energetic, and the most success- 
ful opponent of that Party which never 
could injure him by its enmity, but 
which is now inflicting upon him its 
sympathy and its praise. My Lords, I 
cannot altogether admit the fundamental 
distinction which my noble Friend has 
drawn between acts of boycotting and 
acts of outrage and violence. I quite 
admit that they do not stand on the same 
level; but if outrage and crime were not 
behind how would: boycotting be effec- 
tive? We all know boycotting is enforced 
in the last resort by the bludgeon and 
the blunderbuss. It would not last a 
week if it were not. If every man were 
secure from personal violence, and knew 
that he was so secure, the whole system 
of boycotting would collapse in a week. 
My Lords, I shall not trouble the House 
at any length for variousreasons. In the 
first place, between the debates which 
have taken place in the other House and 
the innumerable discussions in the Press 
and at public meetings, and what has 
been said in this House to-night, I 
think we must conclude that the sub- 
ject has been pretty well threshed out. 
In the next place, the Resolution which 
we are asked to pass, as I understand it, 
does not require of us more than a general 
recognition and approval of the fairness 
of the inquiry which has taken place and 
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a general acceptance of the conclusions 
which it points to. We record the 
findings of competent persons. We do 
not undertake to re-try the case—in 
point of fact, we could not do it. It'is 
not our business, and before we did it 
we must have read through the 10 or 
11 large volumes of evidence, and 
even then we should not be able to judge 
of its value half as well as those Judges 
who saw and heard the witnesses, and 
who could observe their manner and 
demeanour. My noble and learned 
Friend Lord Herschel! objects to the use 
of the term “adopt” as being unknown 
in Parliamentary usage. I take it to be 
only an expression of acceptance of the 
general conclusions arrived at. My 
noble and learned Friend states two 
reasons why we should not express that 
view. In the firat place, he said 
(although of course in the most courteous 
language) that we are necessarily a 
partial and a prejudiced tribunal. No 
doubt everyone connected with land 
and everyone who has anything to lose 
must have some prejudices against the 
proceedings of the Land League; but, 
as a matter of fact, I believe compara- 
tively few of your Lordships are con- 
nected with Irish land or have Irish 
property, and in this connection it is not 
unimportant to remember that 10 years 
ago your Lordships gave a signal example 
of your freedom from class or proprietary 
prejudice by passing an Act which un- 
doubtedly did more thananything that has 
ever been done, so far as I know, in any 
Europ2an country for the benefit of the 
tenant, and certainly in some degree 
at the expense of the landlords. Then, 
my noble Friend made another obser- 
vation, which is certainly more to 
the purpose. He said, “ How can you 
adopt the Report without reading the 
evidence upon which it was based?” I 
could not help thinking that there was 
something in that, but the noble and 
learned Lord went on to spoil his own 
case by saying that there was a tribunal 
of appeal, and that was the public. 
Well, if we are not qualified to express 
an opinion because we have not read the 
evidence, I should like to know how 
many members of the general public are 
likely to be in a better position than we 
are. For my part, I do not profess to 
have read more than the Report; and 
what has impress2d me most strongly in 
The Earl of Derby 
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that Report is the singular caution, the 
obvious fairness, the uniform moderation 
of language with which the facts are 
presented. It is a common remark that 
the statement of evidence contained in 
the earlier part of the volume is, in the 
minds of those who read it, far more 
damaging to the persons accused than 
the conclusions actually drawn by the 
Judges, and you cannot have a more 
striking testimony tothe judicial caution 
which has marked the whole proceeding. 
My Lords, the complaint has often been 
made—it was made out of doors and it 
was made in the other House—that this 
inquiry has been—in the words used— 
an inquiry before an un-Constitutional 
tribunal. Now, let us see how much 
truth there is in that charge. The Irish 
Members themselves demanded an 
inquiry. That is admitted. They cer- 
tainly were not in a hurry. They re- 
quired a good many hints before they 
determined to adopt that line. But they 
did adopt it. Well, if an inquiry was to 
take place, before what kind of tribunal 
could it come? There were, so far as I 
know, only three possible alternatives. 
There was the alternative of a trial in 
the ordinary manner in a Court of Law— 
the simplest, the most natural, the most 
obvious. Mr. Parnell and his friends 
would not have that. They talked about 
the inevitable prejudices of an English 
jury. They were reminded that, as I 
believe is the case, they had the choice 
of a Scotch or Irish jury. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: It was decided 
that they had not. 

*Tue Eart or DERBY: I will not dis- 
pute a matter of law with my noble and 
learned Friend, but I only know that at 
a later stage they seemed to stultify 
their own plea, because Mr. Parnell 
actually did bring an action for libel in 
a Scottish Court of Law. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : It was dismissed 
(unless I am altogether mistaken) on the 
ground that be could not maintain it 
there. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: An 
action was brought in Ireland. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I am speaking 
of Scotland. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: It has not been finally dis- 
missed. 

*Tne Kart or DERBY : At any rate, the 
case has not been tested. 
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Lorpv HERSCHELL: Objection was 
taken by the 7'’imes newspaper that there 
was no jurisdiction in the Scottish 
Courts, and it was so held, unless I am 
very much mistaken. 

*Tue Ear or DERBY: I certainly 
will not dispute a legal point with 
my noble and learned Friend, but 
when I am told that it would 
have been madness for Mr. Parnell to 
bring his action before an English jury 
because there were sure to be some of 
his political opponents on it, I do not say 
that there was nothing in that objection, 
but it struck me that it completely 
knocked on the head the  substitute- 
tribunal which he himself proposed. Mr. 
Parnell and his friends asked for a Com- 
mittee of the House ofsCommons. No 
doubt ‘that would have been strictly 
regular and Constitutional. But I think 
we all know also that it would have been 
absolutely ineffective. I will not suggest 
that that may have been its recommenda- 
tion, but, at any rate, that would have 
been the effect. What Committee of 
the House of Commons would have been 
able to sit continuously as the Commis- 
sion sat, and take that mass of evidence ? 
Time would have failed them for one 
thing. Then how couid a body of 15 or 
20 gentlemen, all of them politicians, not 
accustomed to judicial investigation, not 
having any professional guidance, and 
all on an equal footing, have carried on 
the necessary examination ? What would 
they have made of it? And, setting that 
consideration aside, of what value would 
their Report have been? We know well 
enough how it would have gone. We 
could not exclude from the Committee 
hot and eager partisans of Home Rule. 
Their exclusion would have been called 
unjust, and reasonably so. Butifthey were 
included, what chance would there have 
been of an unanimous Report, and would 
it not practically be a certainty that the 
Report would have gone upon Party 
lines. It seems to me that if this case 
was to be really inquired into in a 
satisfactory manner, the tribunal must 
have three qualifications —ampile time, 
judicial habits, and absolute impartiality. 
Not one of thos? requ’s:t2s would be 
found in a Parliamentary Committee. 
All of them are to be found in the 
Judges, andI scarcely know where else 
they could be looked for. That, to my 
mind, is the simple justification of the 
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course adopted by the Government 
They had to choose a method of investiga- 
tion, and they chose that which was at 
once the most efficient, the fairest, and 
that most likely to command popular 
respect. Then my noble and learned 
Friend objects that it was a tribunal of 
which the members were selected by the 
Government. Selected by the Government 
they certainly were, but they were 
selected from among the Judges ; that is 
to say, they were selected from among 
men excluded by their profession from all 
active interest in politics, from men 
trained by all the habits of their lives to 
exclude whatever of bias they might 
feel carefully and completely from 
their investigation of the facts. And 
then, to make the matter better, 
my noble and learned Friend suggests a 
partial remedy which I think most of us 
would agree would have been worse than 
the disease. He says, if you were to 
have a tribunal of that sort, at least you 
ought to have taken care that the Judges 
were men of different politics. Well, 
if you want to emphasise that political 
difference which, as I suppose it is our 
object to ignore, that would be exactly 
the way todo it. With two Judges on 
one side and one on the cther, the two 
would be expected to decide one way, 
and the third to decide in another way 
and the value of their decision would be 
destroyed beforehand. As a matter of 
fact, I must say that it has struck me 
that the method of judicial investigation 
pursued has been singularly favourable 
to the respondents. [ do not think’a 
Committee admitting many things which 
are not legal evidence and carrying on its 
inquiry in a wider and freer manner, 
could possibly have been favourable to 
them as a tribunal governed by well- 
recognised legal rules, and bound to 
treat every man as innocent until he is 
absolutely proved to be guilty. Then I 
have heard the objection—though I do 
not think it has been dwelt uyon here to- 
night—thata trial by Judges only without 
a jury, is not a Constitutional p-oceeding. 
Now, that seems to me to rest on a 
misunderstanding. No doubt, if this 
were a criminal trial—a trial at all, in 
the ordinary sense of the word—there 
might be something to say in defence of 
that proposition ; but as no sentence was 
to be pronounced, and no penalty was to 
follow, except as a possible result of 
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ulterior proceedings elsewhere, I do not 
see how the analogy of a trial applies. If 
as a result of this inquiry it had been 
determined to expel any Members from 
the House of Commons, the House itself 
must have decided that question ; if it 
had been determined to proceed against 
any one before the ordinary tribunals, 
they would have had, like everybody else, 
the advantage ofa jury. All that the 
Commission could in any case have done 
would have been to certify that there 
was a primd facie case for action 
against somebody. And I do not 
see why the Judges should be incom- 
petent to perform. such a function as that. 
My Lords, there is no doubt more weight 
in the objection which we have often 
heard that it is undesirable that Judges 
should be mixed up in any political 
matter. [Lord Roszpery: Hear, hear. ] 
Very good—an excellent rule, only let me 
observe it is a rule which you never have 
acted upon, and which you never can act 
upon. Has my noble Friend never heard 
of political trials? Do not Judges con- 
tinually try cases of riot or assault, or of 
violence or libel, in which political feeling 
is strong on both sides? And how 
about Election Petitions? Why, for 
20 years the trial of Election Petitions 
has been put into the hands of the 
Judges. Many persons thought at the 
time that the experiment was a bold one ; 
it certainly was a novel one ; but I think 
we all agree now that it has answered, 
and I have never heard that anybody 
proposes to take away that jurisdiction. 
Now, what is there in this case half so 
compromising to the impartiality of 
Judges as there is in the trial whether 
some recent election which has been 
sharply contested is to be-held valid or 
not? The noble Earl (Kimberley) told 
us that another Parliament would erase 
the Report of these proceedings from the 
Journals of the House of Commons, and 
that we should be in consequence in a 
foolish position. Well, if they do that, I 
think somebody will be in a foolish 
position, but I do not think it will be we. 
Such a proceeding would, no doubt, prove 
that there was a great deal of political 
feeling concerned in the case, but it 
would not show that that political feeling 
had been on the part of the Judges. 
What it would show would be that the 
majority at the time found the votes of 
the Parnellites so important that in order 
The Earl of Derby 
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to obtain them it was ready to insult the 
judicial body. Then my noble and learned 
Friend Lord Herschell complained, and 
I think the noble Earl who spoke last 
followed him in his complaint, that no 
reparation has been made to that much 
injured gentleman Mr Parnell. [ 
answer, the Report is there which clears 
him. He hardly needed clearing, 
because the moment the forgery of the 
letters was discovered, that part of the 
case broke down, and it would be absurd 
to say that as the result of that proceed- 
ing he has been the sufferer. My noble 
Friend and everybody else know that the 
incident has turned in a very marked 
manner to his political advantage, and 
though [ do not sympathise with him, 
I admit that it’is an advantage to the 
benefit of which he is entitled. Some 
comments have been made as to the 
alleged impropriety of paying a 
compliment to the Judges on their 
freedom from bias. It was argued, I 
think, by my noble and learned Friend 
that a Judge is professionally bound and 
assumed to be impartial, and that 
therefore to praise him for being so is an 
insult rather than a compliment. Well, 
no doubt Judges are expected to show 
impartiality, just as soldiers’are expected 
to show courage ; but we do not on that 
account feel ourselves restrained from 
paying due tribute to the courage of our 
soldiers and sailors whenever there is 
occasion for its display, and I cannot see 
why we should be more’ fastidious in 
this instance. We have not forgotten, I 
think (I have not), the constant attempts 
that were made 18 months ago at 
the time when the Commission was 
appointed to discredit its Report in 
advance. Now the policy is changed, 
and instead of hearing anything about a 
packed and prejudiced tribunal, we have 
the claim put forward that the trial has 
ended in a triumphant acquittal. Well, 
but a very odd thing has happened, 


Somehow or other it has happened 
that the opponents of the parties 
accused all over the country are 


circulating the Report of this inquiry 
by thousands, and I do not understand 
that the gentlemen who boast of their 
triumphant acquittal have taken any 
trouble to circulate it at all. All I ob- 
serve upon that is that it shows, if their 
view is correct, a remarkable blindness 
on both sides to their true interests and 
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tothe real state of the case. But, my 
Lords, is this acquittal so triumphant 
after all? I see immense stress laid on 
the fact that certain charges, as we all 
know, broke down completely. Very 
good ; so much the better for the respon- 
dents. But how does that affect the en- 
tirely distinct and separate charges which 
have not broken down? Take the case 
of an ordinary proceeding in a Court of 
Justice. If aman were shown to have 
broken into a house, would it be any de- 
fence or any excuse to point out that on 
another occasion he had been put on his 
trial for murder and that it had turned 
out a case of mistaken identity? Judge 
and jury would say, “ What has that to 
do with the case?” The most absolute 
innocence on one charge does not lessen 
the weight ofanother. A man keeps sus- 
picious company, and he is on one occa- 
sion unjustly suspected. Is that any 
reason why he should go free where he is 
shown to have committed an offence? I 
do not much care to deal «ith objections 
that have not been raised here, but I 
have seen it not unfrequently said that 
there is something absurd in recording 
the fact that a public man, a leader of a 
Party, and his associates have done 
something which they ought not, if you 
do not propose to follow up the sentence 
by imposing a penalty. My Lords, there 
are only two possible penalties—trial by 
a Court of Law and expulsion from the 
House of which they are Members. . The 
latter is an alternative which it would 
scarcely be decorous to discuss here. I 
doubt, as a matter of fact, whether, to 
an Irish Member, certain to be backed 
up by his constituency, expulsion would 
be any real penalty ; and as to the other 
method, though intimidation and criminal 
conspiracy are offences against the law, 
they are hardly offences that could be 
visited with punishment years after 
their commission, especially when the 
guilt has been shared among so large a 
number of persons. I have heard a 
criticism on the Report this evening, 
which, if it had not been made by the 
noble Earl (Kimberley) 1 should have 
ventured to call somewhat irrelevant. 
The Report, it is-said, has brought out 
nothing new. Well, why should it? 
The object of these proceedings was not 
to gratify the public taste for novelty, 
but to verify facts. We know now how 
matters stand. We know what has been 
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proved, what disproved, and what left 
uncertain; and surely, if the public, 
which is the ultimate tribunal, is to form 
a judgment on these proceedings, that is 
a not inconsiderable: gain to all the 
world. And when it is objected that no 
penalty follows on the sentence, I answer 
that the object was not to impose 
penalties, but to clear up doubt 
and enlighten opinion. My Lords, I 
have no such wild hope as that the 
judgment of any tribunal will influence 
Irish constituencies. I believe (I am 
sorry to say it) that if any of these gen- 
tlemen whose conduct has been ques- 
tioned had been found directly and 
flagrantly guilty of participation in 
criminal acts, those acts being committed 
in the interests of the Land League or the 
National League (for they are really one), 
the fact that they have been so found 
guilty would make them no less but 
rather more popular among their Irish 
supporters. In England I trust itis other- 
wise, and I may, and do hope, that this 
calm, judicial, impartial deliverance will 
have its effect upon the judgments of 
English voters and of those who influence 
them by speech or writing. My Lords, 
I said that the result of the inquiry could 
not be reasonably described as an ac- 
quittal. What is that result? I take 
the findings of the Commissioners as 
they are given, only omitting those on 
which the parties accused are either 
acquitted or the charge is found not 
proved. The first finding is— 

‘‘That the respondent Members of Parlia- 

ment eollectively were not members of a con- 
spiracy having for its object to establish the 
absolute independence of Ireland, but we find 
that some of them, together with Mr. Davitt, 
established and joined in the Land League 
organisation with the intention by its means to 
bring about the absolute independence of 
Ireland as a separate nation. The names of 
those respondents are set out on a previous 
page.” 
Now I look for the names included in 
that charge. They arenumerous. The 
do not include Mr. Parnell, but, besides 
that of Davitt and that of Mr. Harris, 
whose remarkable speech about the value 
of landlords’ lives some time ago attracted 
a good deal of attention, I find that Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien; two of the 
recognised leaders of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, are included in that 
finding. Then comes No. 2— 

“That the respondent did enter into a von- 
ete 4 uieaanl of coercion and intimida- 
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tion to promote an agrarian agitation against 
the payment of agricultural rents, for the pur- 
pose of impoverishing and expelling from the 
country the Irish landlords who were styled 
the ‘ English Garrison.’” 
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I dare say most of your Lordships who 
have read this Report will have observed 
that the detailed statement in the 
Report is infinitely more severe than the 
measured words of the summing-up. On 
page 54, referring to this same speech, 
the Commissioners say— 

“Tn our judgment the leaders of the Land 
League who combined together to carry out the 
— of boycotting were guilty of a criminal 
conspiracy, one of the objects of which was (as 
stated in the second charge) by a system of 
coercion acd intimidation to promote an 
agrarian agitation against the payment of agri- 
cultural rents for the purpose of impoverishing 
and expelling from the country the Irish land- 
lords, who were styled the ‘ English Garrison.” 


That charge is said to be proved against 
a number of men, and in the list the 
name of Mr. Parnell stands first, and I 
observe that the list includes most of the 
notable personages in the Irish Party. 
Then finding No. 4 is brief. It simply 
states— 


“That the respondents did disseminate the 
Irish World and other newspapers tending to 
incite to sedition and the commission of other 
crime.”’ 


Then come the two findings which, to me 
at least, seem to be by far the most im- 
portant of all— 


““V. We find that the respondents did nct 
directly incite persons to the commission of 
crime other than intimidation, but that they 
did incite to intimidation, and that the conse- 
quence of that incitement was that crime and 
cutrage were committed by the persons incited. 
We find that it has not been proved that the 
respondents made payments for the purpose of 
inciting persons to commit crime. 

VI. We find as to the allegation that the 
respondents did nothing to prevent crime, and 
expressed no ond fide disapproval; that some 
of the respondents, and in particular Mr, 
Davitt, did express bond fide disapproval cf 
crime and outrage, but that the respondents 
did not denounce the system of intimidation 
which led to crime and outrage, but persisted 
in it with knowledge of its effect."’ 


My Lords, it seems to me that the whole 
charge really lies in that. I lay stress 
upon it, because it seems to me that there 
is the widest possible distinction between 
an isolated instance of incitement to in- 
timidate and a long-continued system of 
speaking in that sense. Any vehement 
speaker might fall into the error on some 
one occasion of using language which 
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incited to crime, without deliberately 
intending it, and without being guilty 
of more than imprudence. But when 
speech after speech is made, and murder 
follows asa consequence, and the speaker 
must know that it will follow, is the 
moral difference very wide between the 
man who does the act and the agitator 
who incites him to it? I lay no great 
stress on the seventh finding, for there 
is nothing criminal in paying for the 
defence of an accused person, or for the 
support of his family. But I cannot 
treat with equal lightness the eighth 
finding, which is— 

‘‘ We find as to the allegation that the re- 
spondents made payments to compensate persons 
who had been injured in the commission of 
crime, that they did make such payments.” 


Now, what does that mean? A man 
attempts to commit a murder, or a violent 
and dangerous assault. He is himself 
wounded or injured, and the cautious 
sympathiser, who would not openly push 
him on to the act, is ready to do what he 
can to relieve him from its unpleasant 
consequence when done. If I have an 
enemy, and if somebody—though entirely 
without my knowledge or concurrence— 
endeavours to murder that enemy, and 
is himself badly hurt in the attempt, and 
if then I send the man who intended to 
be a murderer money and help, and pro- 
vide for his family, and ostentatiously 
show the interest I take in him, I ask 
how does that conduct—I do not say 
legally, but morally—fall short of com- 
plicity with murder? I know what 
will or what may be said on that 
point—that the payments proved to 
have been made were few and 
small. Yes, the “payments proved,” 
but were there no others? Is there not 
every reason to believe that for one case 
we know of there are many which 
remained unknown ? And if the suspicion 
that there were other such cases un- 
known to us be unfounded, who is 
responsible for its existence 1 What has 
become of the League books? It is said 
they have been lost by accident. If so, 
it was a lucky accident. Then comes 
the last charge, which, though it is grave 
enough, I am bound to say does not seem 
to me to carry the guilt as far as some 
of the others. It is the ninth finding, 
which your Lordships all remember. 
It comes to this: that the respondents 
wanted help from men, whose policy was 
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undoubtedly a policy of murder and 
outrage, and they took that help without 
saying one word of disapproval of what 
their allies were doing, and what they 
perfectly well knew their allies must be 
doing. My noble Friend Karl Spencer 
says that it is not fair to hold leaders 
responsible for all the acts of followers, 
whom they cannot effectively control. 
Perhaps not; but I think that if the acts 
are done in the interest and for the 
advantage of those leaders, though 
entirely without their participation, and 
if they say not one word to disavow or 
denounce what is so done for their ad- 
vantage, they are to a certain extent 
morally participant in the guilt of those 
acts. Now, my Lords, what comes of 
these findings? You have a system of 
coercion and intimidation proved against 
the respondents; you have it proved 
that newspapers were circulated by them 
tending to incite to the commission of 
crime ; you have it proved that the ac- 
cused incited to intimidation, and that in 
consequence crime and outrage followed ; 
you have it proved that when that 
natural and inevitable result followed 
they presisted in the system of intimida- 
tion with full knowledge of its effects ; 
you have it proved that men were com- 
pensated by the respondents for injuries 
sustained in the commission of crime ; 
you have it proved that they condoned 
the action of the Physical Force Party in 
America by carefully abstaining from 
any repudiation of their deeds, because 
they wanted and got help from them. 
My Lords, I see it is said that the Com- 
missioners have of necessity been com- 
pelled to leave out of sight those political 
considertions which palliate acts of 
crime. That seems to me a strange 
argument to use in an English Parlia- 
ment. We are asked to excuse, 
to condone, at any rate to treat 
with exceptional tolerance and lenity 
acts which anywhere else, under 
any other circumstances, would he 
infamous. Why? Because they are in- 
spired by a bitter, secular, persistent 
hatred of England, and of the class which 
represents England. My Lords, I think 
T may leave that defence to your judg- 
ment and to that of the public. Then it 
is said, before you judge these men 
harshly, think what a detestable system 
they were living under, what provocation 
they had, and how unable they were to 
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remedy their grievances by gentle means. 
My answer is that that plea is historically 
inaccurate. Why, nearly all this outrage, 
all this intimidation, all this violence is 
subsequent to the Land Act of 1881. 
That is to say, the land grievance was 
remedied already, as far as legislationcould 
remedy it. Parliament had conceded to 
the tenants more than ever was con- 
ceded to a tenantry before. They had 
had the most convincing proof that we 
were ready to listen to their complaints. 
And that is the state of things which 
we are now told was so intolerable as to 
excuse what would otherwise be inex- 
cusable. My Lords, the only excuse avail- 
able for these acts would be that 
probably in the minds of those who 
committed them, they were acts of war— 
that it was a civil war in disguise. Well, 
give that plea what validity you choose, 
it does not seem to be exactly a valid 
reason for putting political power 
into the hands of those who are 
making war upon you. But if it 
be war it is war of a very cowardly sort, 
and for my part I own I have more for- 
giveness, I have more tolerance for the 
poor ignorant peasant who, at the risk of 
his own life, takes the life of some other 
man whom he has been taught to believe 
his enemy, than I do for the educated 
and cautious agitator who takes care to 
run no personal risk, who does not incite 
to specific acts of crime, because that 
would be dangerous, but who suggests 
and hints at a course of proceeding of 
which he well knows what the conse 
quences must be, and which he does not 
dare openly to advise. My Lords, I do 
not wish to trouble you longer, or to draw 
obvious conclusions from well-known 
facts, or to expatiate on what you know 
already. But I wish to say, and 1 do 
say, that I believe the appointment of 
this Commission to have been a wise and 
judicious act, and that in my judgment 
it has thrown, and will throw, more light 
on the true condition of things in Ireland, 
on the state of feeling and the conditions 
of life there, than will be at all agreeable 
to Mr. Parnell and his allies. 

Tur Eart or ROSEBERY : My Lords, 
I need hardly say that it is not of my 
own free will that I intrude upon 
you on this occasion. In the first place, 
I hold a municipal and non-political office 
which makes me anxious to hold as much 
aloof as I can from Party politics. In 
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the next place, nature abhors a vacuum, 
and sodolI. But it is not on my respon- 
sibility that I address you. Your Lord- 
Ships force on us, the small body of 
Liberals who stand in this House, the 
painful necessity of taking a part on this 
oecasion. I confess that, so far as I am 
concerned, I would gladly have seen this 
subject not touched in this House, 
for the sake of the vast majority of this 
House, for the sake of ourselves who are 
placed in so disadvantageous a position 
in contending with you, and also for the 
eharacter of this House, which I cannot 
think will gain from your action in this 
matter. With regard to my noble 
Friend who has just sat down, I have 
but little to say. I am delighted that he 
views the Report with so much satisfac- 
tion ; I am delighted but not surprised, 
because he only quotes those portions 
which assist his own argument. I did 
not observe that in the course of a care- 
ful speech he touched at all upon those 
real charges which have been brought 
against the Irish Members, and upon 
which they have been acquitted. If he 
is satisfied, how much more should we be 
satisfied who have seen our opinion 
ratified by every election that has since 
taken place. Though the noble Marquessis 
believed, by the indiscretion of some leaky 
Conservative, yesterday to have expressed 
profound satisfaction with the result of 
those appeals to the country, I can 
assure him, and I can assure the noble 
Earl that we are amply satisfied with the 
verdict of the country in that respect. 
Now, my Lords, I object entirely to this 
Resolution, but I do not propose to enter, 
as the noble Earl has done, at very great 
length into the inception of the tribunal 
which has tried this case. I will prefer 
rather to agree with the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Selborne) who said 
that the tribunal was the result 
of the law of the land, and that 
we may be satisfied to accept it. 
I am_ satisfied to accept it. I 
did not admire its constitution, but I 
think perhaps it will shorten matters to- 
night if we deal entirely with the result 
of that tribunal. I venture to say that 
with regard to this Report, the result of 
that tribunal, if we adopt it—and we 
shall adopt it, we know—without note or 
comment, we shall be doing a grave in- 
justice to ourselves, and a still greater 


injustice to those Irish Members whose ! 
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conduct is affected. I object to the 
Resolution both for what it contains and 
what it omits. What does it contain? 
It tells us first to thank the Judges for 
their impartiality and justice. I am not 
going to labour that point, which has been 
so often discussed to-day, but I will say 
briefly that as regards that part of the 
Resolution I regard it as degrading to 
the Judges, and that is the net and the 
sure result of your dragging the judicial 
Bench by these Judges into the political 
arena—that you have, so to speak, to 
refurbish them and deck them up again 
with their original attributes before you 
restore them to their judicial functions. 
Then, passing from that,I ask why we 
are to adopt this Report as it stands? 
We are asked to transfer it in a lump to 
our Journals. I will not dwell on the 
verbal inaccuracies of the Report. 
Many of the defendants’ names are 
wrongly given. This seems a trivial 
matter, but in a legal document it is not 
a trivial matter. Yet there is nothing 
in the Resolution that implies that we 
are not to swallow it whole. Then, 
again, I should not wish to pick any 
holes in that stupendous structure of the 
Report, but I would venture, without 
imputing any bias whatever to the 
Judges to point out the extraordinary 
want of proportion that reigns through- 
out that Report. Some points are 
laboured at very great length, but the 
Judges lay down—TI think it will be 
better perhaps, in order to preserve the 
Judicial Bench from the arena of Party 
politics, if we call them “the Commis- 
sioners,’—the Commissioners lay down 
without note or comment, without a 
word of proof, that the rejection of 
the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill in this House had no effect 
whatever in the diminution of outrage. 
I say that that is a proposition which 
may fairly be maintained ; but if it may 
fairly be maintained, it is one that re- 
quires the most ample proofin face of 
the extraordinary antecedent improba- 
bility which attaches to it. Then they 
follow that up by saying that the Land 
Bill of 1881 and the Arrears Bill of 1882 
had no effect whatever in removing out- 
rage from Ireland. I say again that 
that requires ample proof—ample proof 
when you have it on the assurance of 
Mr. Parnell, who had no object in 
making the assertion, that from his prison 
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windows he observed the effect of the 
Land Bill of 1881, and when he saw the 
thousands of tenants flocking into the 
Courts to take advantage of it, he saw 
what an enormous blow it was at the 
League of which he was the head. I 
say then that as a matter of proportion 
at least it would have been seemly of the 
Commissioners if they had given us some 
reason for this very large statement, and 
I may say that both with regard to the 
the rejected Bill of 1880, and to 
the Bills of 1881 and 1882 there 
is nothing more’ remarkable in 
the Commissioners’ Report than 
their extraordinary disdain for all forms 
of legislative remedy. It almost amounts 
to a contempt of Parliament—I mean in 
the strict and notin the juridical sense— 

ecause I think of every Act to which 
they allude they assert most positively 
that it has had no effect one way or 
the other in its influence on Ireland. 
Well, I say upon those points that there 
is a singular want of proportion. They 
give us no proof whatever of their 
allegation ; but in order to prove the 
charge about boycotting, as to which I 
should venture to say that though it came 
suddenly on the noble Marquess, it came 
as a common-place on every other 
Member of the House, they devote 22 
pages to its elaboration, and actually quote 
a paragraph from the Jrishman, a paper 
so obscure that my noble Friend Earl 
Spencer, in his Government of Ireland, 
had never heard of its existence—they 
quote a passage from the Jrishman twice 
over in the course of their Report, in 
order to labour a point against the Irish 
Members. But that is not the only 
want of proportion. I say they devote 
22 pages to boycotting. They devote 
nothing in proof of their legislative 
axioms ; but if they devote 22 pages to 
boycotting, what do they devote to the 
central question of all—the charge of the 
forged letters? They dismiss that in 
four lines. I was exceedingly amused in 
the course of the speech of the noble 
Marquess to hear the reference that he 
made to the use that we are supposed to 
have made—the dexterous use of these 
forged letters. He says that our side 
put them in the forefront of our 
attack, and that we manipulated them 
with singular dexterity so as to bring 
them forward as the forefront and the 
centre of the whole matter. My Lords, 
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I will tell you who it is who was the 
originator of this dexterous and clever 
manceuvre. It was a gentleman of great 
ability, who once was associated with our 
Party, but whom we do not regard as a 
leader, or an associate, or even a friend 
of ours now—it was Mr. Chamberlain, 
who, in his speech in the House of 
Commons, said that the gravamen of the 
whole matter was the forged letters, and 
so important and so central were they 
that he greatly doubted, if they were 
found to be forged, whether anybody 
would pay any attention to anything 
else. When we are accused of making 
use of the forged letters for our own 
political purposes, accept the compliment 
of the noble Marquess to our dexterity 
—a dexterity which, I venture to say, 
is superhuman, and absolutely unsus- 
pected by ourselves. Then, my Lords, I 
take a further objection to this Report. 
I will not dwell on it, I will only allude 
to it in passing; but it is one which 
makes it fundamentally and radically 
imperfect and useless as a record of this 
chapter of Irish history. It is that 
which has been touched on before, and 
which rests on the admission of the 
Commissioners themselves, and which, 
therefore, I suppose will not be disputed 
by any Party in this House, that they 
feel themselves debarred from touching 
on any of those circumstances, whether 
political or historical, or connected with 
the circumstances of the time—they feel 
themselves debarred from touching 
on any of the transactions which 
may explain or throw light on the 
articles with which they have to deal. 
I say that in all these points, 
which have been more or less 
laboured by previous speakers, this 
Report cannot stand on your Journals 
without note and without comment as a 
real and genuine utterance of the public 
opinion of this country, or even of 


‘Judges who had the whole matter before 


them—it cannot stand as a satisfactory 
record of the opinion of the country on 
that transaction at this moment. If you 
wish to make it complete you can at least 
do this: you can add to it the 10 or 
11 volumes of evidence, to which we are 
not privileged to have access; those 10 
or 11 printed volumes will at least give 
what does not appear in the Report, a 
full account of what Mr. Chamberlain 
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whole transaction, the Pigott forgeries. 
But, my Lords, I have a greater objection 
to urge against this Report than any I 
have put forward as an objection to its 
being placed upon your Journals, and 
that is this: It makes no attempt 
whatever to discriminate between m'ral 
crime and political offence. That is what 
eally lies at the root of the whole 
matter. On one side of the House you 
hear long disquisitions—I will not say on 
one side of the House ; I beg pardon of 
the noble Lords, because with singular 
political dexterity they have confined the 
whole discussion this evening to.our own 
side of the House, but on one side of the 
question you hear deepening of political 
offence and absolute ignoring of moral 
crime. That was the fault I found with 
the speech of the noble Earl. On the 
other side you find it stated broadly and 
fully that the origin of this Commission 
rests not on political offence, but moral 
crime. Now, my Lords, I am_ not 
going to dwell on the particular 
charges which have been so carefully 
entered int» by my noble and learned 
Friend Lord Herschell. It is said that 
the respondents established a League 
with the hope of bringing about indepen- 
dence, and that that Land League was 
joined by certain persons for that pur- 
pose. You never can tell for what pur- 
pose anybody joins a particular League, 
but this you can say of the founder of 
the Land League, that for founding it 
he was expelled the Councils of the 
Fenian Organisation, which does not look 
at any rate as if the Fenian Organisation 
held the view of the Commissioners that 
the Land League was a favourable 
agency for their purposes. Then there 
are other points—for instance, as to the 
money given to criminals. My noble 
Friend said that that rests on only a few 
isolated instances. He might have 
limited his remark even more than that 
—it rests on only one dubious endorse- 
ment to a letter, which endorsement 
was placed on that letter when the 
leaders of the Land League were in 
prison. That is the little bone out of 
which the noble Marquess constructed 
that enormous monster this evening. 
But the noble Earl (Lord Derby) and 
others have said we can have no further 
evidence because the Land League books 
have disappeared, and the noble Earl at 
the same time mentioned that he con- 
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sidered the 
National League as virtually one. If 
that is so, that cuts away the whole root 
of his argument, because we had all the 
books of the National League before the 
Commissioners. But as regards the 
Land League it ceased to exist nine years 


ago. It was hunted and persecuted 
out of existence; every policeman 
that you had at your ccmmand 


in Ireland was put on the trail 
to stamp out the League; and yet 
you suppose that under those circum- 
stances these persons, who did not wish 
probably to betray the names of those 
whom they employed to the rural ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland, were 
likely to take away and cherish these 
precious manuscripts in order that, at 
the fitting time, if ever Parliament in 
the fulness of its justice should grant an 
inquiry into the whole circumstances of 
Ireland, they should have these priceless 
manuscripts to place at your proposal. 
I confess that I cannot see much in that. 
Nor can | see that the giving of money 
to persons, whether they be criminals 
or not, but giving money to persons, to 
aid them in their defence, has hitherto 
been considered any particular crime 
at all. But what I cannot under- 
stand about these charges is, why 
the boycotting, the pernicious litera- 
ture, this money given to criminals 
under suspicion of crime—all these 
various matters—have suddenly come 
as such a discovery upon the noble 
Marquess, when they have been well 
known; they have been printed in 
newspapers, and many of them, I think, 
avowed by the defendants themselves. 
The language of the Jrish World is said 
to be violent; but I think there are 
some flowers of rhetoric even in the 
columns of the Zimes. Boycotting and 
the spreading of pernicious literature are 
imputed to Irish Members, but boy- 
cotting and the spread of pernicious 
literature are not confined to Ireland. 
You have established this enormous 
machinery, this unprecedented and 
this un-Constitutional machinery, to 
display to your wondering eyes a 
great many things that were abso- 
lutely and perfectly wellknown to 
you before. Now, let me take that 
charge which I think the noble Earl 
regarded with peculiar abhorrence, the 
charge of conspiracy to remove landlords 
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from Ireland. -Well, that is a very 
dangerous conspiracy. But I am sorry 
to say that I have heard the same 
language with regard to English and 
Scotch landlords on English and Scotch 
platforms. Iam sorry to say that the 
Nationalisation of the Land Party, which 
frequently appears at current political 
elections, takes exactly the same view 
about the removal of English and Scotch 
landlords as was taken about the re- 
moval of Irish landlords by the Irish 
Party. But the difference is this : What 
we are allowed to discuss as a political 
problem in England or Scotland is in 
Ireland considered a crime. No doubt, 
this removal of Irish landlords is a most 
heinous offence." I know my noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland must consider it an offence of 
peculiar magnitude. He has brought 
your Lordships and the other House of 
Parliament to spend 10 millions of 
money in the commission of that very 
heinous offence. The Government of 
which I was a Member in 1886 proposed 
to spend a much larger sum in that par- 
ticular very heinous offence ; and the 
Land League, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, which is supposed to be the fore- 
most in that heinous offence, was indeed 
foremost in proposing a scheme at its 
first foundation, which would have 
bought the landlords out on much more 
liberal terms than those upon which the 
Government are proposing to buy 
them out now. Then there are 
speeches which have led to crime. 
That is a very formidable offence, but I 
have no notion whatever how it is that 
the learned Commissioners or any other 
body of persons have been able to trace 
the exact relation between speeches and 
crime. By what instrument, by what 
test, are you able to follow and appreciate 
these speeches and discover exactly 
where it is that they lead to crime? If 
that is so, I do not quite understand 
how it is that you propose to measure 
the utterances of the most eloquent and 
impulsive race that exists under the 
sun. I believe an opinion has been given 
by a great Irish authority. I am not 
sure that he is not in the House at this 
moment—to the effect that the reason 
of the English failure to govern Ireland 
rests on this, that the English have no 
sense of humour. I venture to believe 
that in many cases the Trish must feel 
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that weakness of ours most acutely 
when they see the very serions spirit in 
which all their random utterances are 
taken. But, my Lords, if the speeches 
of Mr. Parnell and his followers 
are to be taken as dangerous and 
disloyal, does that only apply to 
that section of [Irish society? I 
think rather that I could find you 
speeches not uttered by Mr. Parnell or 
his followers that seem to me to have a 
very relaxing influence on the connection 
between the two countries. There was 
a meeting, I think, in 1869, attended by 
the Earl of -Inniskillin, Viscount Cole, 
Sir Thomas Bateson, and many other 
Orange notabilities. The following Re- 
solution was proposed by the High Sheriff 
of the County of Antrim :— 

‘¢That we shall continue to uphold the legis- 
lative union between Great Britain and Ireland 
as long as the international compact is respected 
and held inviolable by the British Parliament ; 
but should the 5th Article of the ‘Treaty of 
Union, which is expressed to be fundamental 
and perpetual. be repealed, we shall be forced 
to regard the Union as virtually dissolved.” 

I have in my hand a whole collection of 
these speeches. I do not propose to 
detain your Lordships with them at this 
moment; but I do think it extremely 
interesting that we should have the 
language of Irishmen, eloquent, and per- 
haps irresponsible, as it is, upon both 
sides of the question when we are dis- 
cussing this matter. Let me go a step 
further. I am very sorry not to see here 
the noble Viscount the Adjutant General. 
If the noble Viscount Lord Wolseley is 
not greatly maligned, he has offered to 
organise the forces of disorder in case a 
particular Act of Parliament which has 
been proposed to Parliamert shall be 
passed. He has never contradicted that, 
and I should have been glad if he had 
been here to-night to get up and 
contradict it on the spot. I do not 
doubt that he will contradict it to- 
morrow. It is an allegation which has 
been frequently made, and that should 
be either substantiated or repudiated, 
and it is at least as treasonable an utter- 
ance (from any private individual, much 
more from a paid and permanent official 
of the Crown) as I think almost any that 
is recorded in the Report before us. Let 
me bring the matter nearer home. There 
is one of your leaders, not the least 
eloquent, not the least popular of your 
leaders, though he js somewhat in dis- 
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grace with you now, because he warned 
you of the gross folly that you were 
going to commit. What did the noble 
Lord, the late Secretary for India, late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, late leader 
of the House of Commons, say? He said, 
“Let Ulster fight, and Ulster will be 
right.” That, again, was in the contin- 
gency of the passing of a particular Act 
of Parliament. I do not care to dwell 
on ex-Ministers ; let me come to Minis- 
ters. 1 know that the noble Marquess 
would be the first to resent anything 
that was at all illegal in the language 
that was uttered before him or near him. 
I was pleased with the holy horror that 
he expressed of anything of that descrip- 
tion to-night. But I find that in the 
year 1886, when the noble Marquess 
was in the free shades of opposition, and 
when he was attending a meeting at St. 
James's Hall, with the object of organis- 
ing anopposition against the then Govern- 
ment, Colonel Saunderson made a speech 
at the righthand of the noble Marquess, 
which met his entire approval. Colonel 
Saunderson said— 

“Who were the traitors? The men who 
were determined at all hazard to protect the 
Union, and uphold the authority of the Crown ? 
od O74 BSS Suppose that some lunatic pro- 
posed as a substitute for the police of London, 


the burglars, the murderers, and _pick- 
pockets ”’— 


Special Commission 


You do not like strong language I know, 
but this is language used by a Loyalist— 

“ And gave it as his reason that 100 years 
coercion had been tried and had failed and so 
forth, if there was a probability of such a pro- 
position being carried, what course would be 
adopted by the citizens of London? He ven- 
tured to say that the gunmakers would make 
their fortunes. The most peaceable citizens 
of London would prepare to make ready for 
the new police, and that was what they were 
doing in Ireland, and because they acted in 
that extremely common sense way they had 
been called disloyal, and Sir Henry James” — 


I do not understand that name coming 
in this connection— 

“Informed them that they were half 
traitors.” 
That was strong language with regard 
to the establishment of a Home Rule 
Government in Ireland, which was then 
a proposition cffered by the Government 
of the day to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and one would rather have ex- 
pected that the noble Marquess who was 
present as guest at that meeting, would 
have expressed a strong disapproval of 
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it, but he was perfectly delighted. The 
noble Marquess said— 


**T would not attempt—it would be im- 
possible—to add to the force of the exhortation 
and description which you have received from 
my hon. Friend justnow. It would be attempt- 
ing to paint the lily to do so, and I have no 
doubt that he and the Ulstermen mean what 
they say. Weall reject with indignation and 
contempt the effort which has been made in the 
House of Commons to depreciate their legiti- 
mate exertions for self defence.” 
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that is to say, legitimate exertions for 
what? For what Mr. Johnston of 
Ballykilbeg called “lining the last ditch 
with riflemen.” Well, I say, if the 
noble Marquess is prepared to listen to 
that sort of language, which, under the 
circumstances, was a flat, or a possible, 
incentive to revolution, he must not be 
shocked if he finds that other Irishmen 
have somewhat eloquent tongues. My 
Lords, you may ask why I quote these in- 
stances. I quote them simply for this pur- 
pose: thatyou may mete out the same mea- 
sure to these Irishman as you mete out to 
your own Irishmen,and that what is heed- 
less rhetoric on one side shall be heedless 
rhetoric on the other. But I really do 
not need to extenuate in any degree 
the utterances of Mr. Parnell and his 
Party as set down in the Report. There 
is an operation in the Law Courts, at 
any rate in the Bankruptcy Court, which 
is called “whitewashing.” I venture to 
say that Mr. Parnell and his followers 
have received a complete whitewashing 
as regards all their previous language, 
which, although it was printed and pub- 
lished and notorious, and perfectly well- 
known to the noble Marquess and_ his 
followers, did not prevent their forming 
a close political alliance with them long 
after those speeches were delivered, and 
which did not prevent the Viceroy of 
Ireland, under the auspices and with the 
cognisance of the noble Marquess, from 
seeking an interview with this very con- 
victed traitor, Mr. Parnell, to ask for his 
assistance in the government of Ireland. 
My Lords, I believe that when you come to 
consider what these Irishmen have done ; 
when you consider that they have had to 
fight against the whole force and fleets 
and armies of the Empire; that they 
have had to fight for the liberation of 
their country against a nation so in- 
finitely stronger than their own, when 
you think of all the forces arrayed 
against them, and when you reflect on 
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what they have accomplished, you will 
not blame them for having united so far 
as might be the scattered branches of the 
Irish race, and for having accepted 
money without too closely inspecting 
its origin. After all, the Emperor 
Vespasian did very much the same 
thing. If you could prove that this 
association of what you call dangerous 
persons in America had won over the 
Parliamentary Party to the party of 
violence, I should say that you would 
have made a stroriger point than is made 
in the whole Report ; but, as a matter of 
fact, you have evidence of exactly the 
opposite description. You have the evi- 
dence—you may not trust it, but I 
believe that Mr. Davitt, whatever his 
faults may be, is frank and outspoken 
enough-—you have evidence at least that 
Mr. Davitt believes that he has converted 
Mr. Ford, the béte noire of the whole 
agitation, and you have, at any rate, this 
further evidence, that since Mr. Parnell 
has been able to control all the scattered 
branches of the Irish Party, wherever 
they be, violence in the acute form 
in which it existed during the Tithes 
war and the previous insurrectionary 
movements of the present century has 
very largely diminished. My Lords, I 
do not want to dwell for another 
moment on what I may call the’ political 
charges, because they are not the essential 
charges. They would not have justified 
the inquisition that you set up. They 
were all in print when you set up that 
inquisition, and though they come as a 
novelty to the noble Marquess they 
came as a novelty to nobody else. 
What you did set up this extraordinary 
tribunal for was this: to investigate 
grave moral crimes, crimes which would 
have made the Irish Members unfit to 
sit in the House, and unfit to associate 
with gentlemen. Now, I venture to say 
this, and I am only imitating Mr. 
Chamberlain in saying it—that if it had 
not been for the attention excited by 
the forged letters there would have been 
no Commission at all. And what I will 
siy further is this: that if the charges 
had been originally formulated in the 
way in which they are placed in the 
Commission Report it is very likely that 
public opinion would not have been so 
much attracted to them as to compel a 
tribunal of this description. But, my 
Lords, how was it that’ they were 
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portant. I will give an extract, not from 
the Jrish World or the Irishman, but 
from the Times. The Times says— 


‘‘The whole conspiracy, whether carried on 
by mealy-mouthed gentlemen who sit at Lon- 
don dinner tables, or by the fiends who 
organise arson and murder, is one and indivi- 
sible.” 


These are the charges that the noble 
Earl has hardly thought it worth while 
to allude to— 


“Tt is paid out of the same purse; it is 
worked by the same men; it is directed to the 
same ends; it is inspired by one universal spirit 
of hatred to this country and determination, if 
possible, to bring about complete separation.” 


Again— 

“ Rebellion is scen no longer in the eyes of 
Irish Archbishops. or crime in the judgment of 
Radical statesmen; but no Prelate has yet 
dared to bless the deeds which stand proved 
against the Land League. No mystic philo- 
sopher has named the natural horror of 
humanity for the inevitable accidents of the 
Irish rebellion. Murder still startles the 
ambitions and the doctvinaire, and we charge 
that the Land league chiefs based their move- 
ments on x scheme of assassination.’’ 


I must ask your Lordships’ attention to 
that; that is a charge which, oddly 
enough, has been omitted from the speech 
of my noble Friend below me (Lord 
Camperdown), and the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Selborne). 

“A scheme of assassination, carefully calcu- 
lated and coolly applied. Be the ultimate goal 
of these men what it will, they are content to 
march towards it in company with murderers. 
Murderers provide their funds ; murderers share 
their inmost council: murderers have gone 
forth from the League office to set their bloody 
work afoot, and have presently returned to 
consult the ‘ Constitutional leaders’ on the ad- 
vancement of the cause.”’ 


These are the charges which obtain little 
or no notice in the Report, and much less 
notice in the speeches of noble Lords 
who are against us to-night, I will only 
trouble your Lordships with one last 
extract. This is also from the Zimes. 
You are shocked by the language of the 
Irish World,.and therefore I am almost 
afraid to read you this extract from the 
Times— 

“We have seen how Mr. O’Donnell’s Con- 
stitutional organisation was planned by Fenian 
brains, founded on a Fenian loan, and reared 
by Fenian hands ;. how the infernal fabric rose 
like an exhalation to the sound of marderous 
oratory ; how assassins guarded it abcut, and 
enforced the high decrees of the secret con- 
clave within by the bullet and the knife. Of 
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that conclave to-day, three members sit in the 
Imperial Parliament, four are fugitives from 
the law ; against one a true bill for murder 
stands recorded; all the exiles consort with 
professed assassins since their flight.” 


The only exile I have traced since his 
flight is now appointed by the United 
States, which is not a particularly 
prejudiced country, its Ambassador to 
Chili. Ido not know whether that is 
what was cont2mplated by the Times, 
but it certainly is a somewhat unfortunate 
expression. Well, my Lords, I say that 
when you leave out all reference to the 
charges preferred in that language which 
made that Commission almost necessary, 
it seems to me that you are acting in a 
way unworthy of yourselves. The noble 
Marquess said to-night that he could not 
understand that in criminal tribunals 
it was usual to add an apology to convicts 
who happened to be found not guilty 
of some particular charge. I do not 
think that that is a fair statement of the 
case as it applies to these Gentlemen. 
You have had charges brought against 
them in the grossst, the foulest, and the 
most venomous language, all of them 
emphatically disproved. What you have 
had proved are the minor charges of 
political offence. But let us take 
the facts as they occurred, and try to 
apply them to any Member of this House, 
to any Member of the Conservative Party 
if such a thing be possible. A certain 
newspaper brings a charge against a 
Member of Par'iament, it brings it with 
the avowed object influencing a Division 
in Parliament; it is based on gross 
perjury and forgery, accepted without 
examination as to its authenticity or its 
source, but all this is never discovered 
until after the forgery has done its work 
in Parliament. Well, my Lords, if ever 
.there was a breach of the privilege of 
Parliament, that was a breach of privilege. 
What does “privilege ” mean if that is not 
breach of privilege ? And yet this breach 
of privilege having been committed, and 
proved to the last syllable, the Govern- 
ment think it worthy of them- 
selves, worthy of their majority in 
the other House and worthy of the 
majority of this House not to state by a 
single sentence their reprobation of this 
wound of the honour and the privi- 
leges of Parliament. My Lords, it seems 
to me that the Press in this country has 
unbounded freedom, and we rejoice that 
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it has unbounded freedom, but its 
responsibility is co-existent and co-equal 
with its freedom, and I venture to say 
that the Times newspaper, with all its 
great traditions, was well aware of the 
responsibility that it incurred in pub. 
lishing this matter, and I venture to say 
that if the truth be told, the managers of 
the 7imes newspaper themselves are not 
a bit less surprised than we are that you 
have not thought it well to vindicate in 
any way the outrage that they them- 
selves, perhaps unwittingly, committed 
upon the privileges of Parliament. But, 
my Lords, what makes the action of the 
Government a little more suspicious is 
this: That at an earlier moment they 
were extremely solicitous about the 
privileges of Parliament. They offered 
the services of the Attorney General, 
they offered a prosecution at the public 
expense. All this was presumably when 
they believed the charges to be true ; but 
since the charges have been absolutely 
and wholly disproved, there is not a 
word or an offer on behalf of the privi- 
leges of Parliament, no prosecution, not 
a farthing of money, not a whisper of 
all the thunders that they formerly 
promised, it is all allowed to relapse into 
silence, because the charge has been 
proved to beemphatically untrue. Then, 
my Lords, how does the transaction 
altogether sum up? I apologise for 
alluding to it, but it has been so little 
alluded to this evening that it is 
necessary to remind you what the real 
issue is. You attack an innocent man, 
you try him by a tribunal—I will say 
nothing about the tribunal, but, at any 
rate, it’ is one which you choose your- 
selves, it is one as to the methods and 
as to the selection of which you do 
not allow him the slightest voice, 
because the House had hardly begun 
to discuss that tribunal when you 
closured every clause of the Bill. You 
take him, the tribunal finds him innocent, 
and you fine him £40,000 of expense for 
having been found innocent by your own 
tribunal. That is the net result of estab- 
lishing innocence under Her Majesty’s 
present advisers. Do you believe that 
that would have been the result of this 
transaction if he had been one of your 
Lordships—if he had been a Conserva- 
tive politician—if he had been even that 
rarer and more cherished specimen the 
Liberal Unionist? Do you suppose that, 
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under any circumstances, he would have 
been allowed to leave that Court, 
innocent of these gross and foul charges, 
ataloss of £40,000 to himself? I venture 
to say, whatever your belief may be on 
that point, the belief in the country is 
tolerably unanimous. Then I would 
venture toask you one question more. 
It is not now a question of refunding to 
Mr. Parnell the expense to which you 
have put him, but have you no apology 
to offer to him for the treatment to which 
he has been subjected. I take it in no 
respect offensively, but I will ask for a 
moment the noble Marquess to place him- 
self in that position. We have on 
former occasions charged the noble Mar- 
quess with what we considered political 
offences of a grave kind. I remember 
when he chose to embark us on a war 
with Afghanistan we charged him—we 
all charged him then—some eloquent 
voices on this side, which are now dumb, 
and which are the first to support his 
policy, arraigned him in eloquent terms 
for a gross political offence in making 
war on Afghanistan. I still consider 
that that was a great political offence ; 
but suppose we had charged the noble 
Marquess with some moral crime in 
addition ; suppose we had produced some 
forged document, some sugar - loaf 
memorandum or something of that sort ; 
suppose we had produced that with 
the object of influencing Parliament, 
against him and then we had discovered 
that the document was forged. I will 
give no such disparagement to any Peer 
on this side of the House, whether he 
agrees with us on the Irish Question or 
not, as to suppose that we should not 
have offered just reparation, and the 
amplest reparation that it was in our 
power to offer. We should have con- 
tinued to consider, as we do still consider, 
the Afghanistan War as a grave political 
offence, but we should have been the 
first to delight in clearing the noble 
Marquess of any moral crime with which 
we had unjustly associated him. I have 
always understood that any high-minded 
man would feel a pleasure in such an 
atonement as I propose, and which ought 
to be added to your Resolution to-night. 
There is a sense of honour, I believe, 
inherent in every man which is tortured 
as long as any such reparation is with- 
held. But if the noble Marquess is 
determined to withhold that apology, I 
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can only say that he is making a mistake, 
as I think, from his own point of view. 
He will find the mistake—-he has already 
found the mistake in the elections which 
have occurred since the debates upon 
this matter in the House of Commons. 
I do not appeal to you opposite now 
either as Peers or as politicians, or as 
statesmen, if you like; but there is a 
higher name, a more universal name 
than any of those: the name of an 
English gentleman ; and I should appeal 
to you as English gentlemen, if you think 
you have done your duty, having 
fathered and fostered and sanctioned these 
charges against the Irish Party—{‘ No, 
no ”|—by the employment of the Attor- 
ney General—{‘No, no”]—yes, you 
have allowed the Attorney General to 
sanction, and you have sanctioned the 
charges constantly since by your 
language. The noble Marquess spoke 
to-day of the Irish Members as a branch 
of a criminal profession. If you chose 
to sanction thes? charges by your voice, 
retrospectively or prospectively, I say 
that when you find they are absolutely 
false you owe, as English gentlemen, if 
as nothing else, a reparation to the man 
you have wronged. My Lords, I have only 
one more objection to urge, and it is this 
—this is no matter for this House at all. 
So far as it affects Parliament it is a 
matter for the House of Commons. But 
I do not think it affects Parliament at 
all. In its inception, in its conception, 
in its execution, the whole glory and 
credit of this transaction belongs to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and Her 
Majesty’s Government alone. I cannot. 
help observing how extremely anxious 
they are—how geuerously, how unself- 
ishly anxious they are to share their 
triumph with others. They have already 
associated the House of Comtnons with 
it, and they now ask your Lordships to 
be associated with it. It reminds me of 
a story which was once told me bya 
friend of mine- who was contesting one 
of the last of the pocket boroughs. He 
was contesting it against the nominec of 
the proprietor of the borough. The 
nominee was the unpopular candidate— 
my friend was the popular candidate. 
Of course, the nominee got in, and at the 
declaration of the poll my friend and the 
nominee being inside the Court House 
heard the shouts of the populace outside 
for the blood of the successful candidate, 
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and the sound of the stones and brick- 
bats that were prepared to salute his 
exit. The nominee said to my friend, 
the popular candidate, with an ex- 
ceedingly pale face, “Do you not think 
it would produce a very happy effect if 
we showed that there was no ill-feeling 
and walked out arm-in-arm together ?” 
“No,” said my friend, “I would not rob 
you of a particle of your well-earned 
triumph.” I cannot help thinking that 
that is rather the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the present 
occasion.» They wish to shift the respon- 
sibility they rashly and foolishly assumed 
on to the shoulders of Parliament. 
If it was a question of printing only one 
paragraph on the Journals, I myself 
would agree to it—that paragraph which 
clears this House of all responsibility in 
the rejection of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill and for the subsequent 
increase of Irish crime. I would gladly 
see that put upon the Journals as a 
possible whitewashing of this House 
which I only hope that history will con- 
firm. But you wish to have the whole 
of it. Well, I venture to say that you 
are making a great mistake. You are 
wantonly’ and unadvisedly constituting 
yourselves judges of what only affects the 
House of Commons. Suppose a Peer 
were to have been brought up in this 
manner before the tribunals of the 
country, should you be pleased that the 
House of Commons graciously stepped 
forward and said that they were willing 
to adopt the Report regarding that Peer 
and to enter it on the Journals of their 
House? I venture to say that one-half 
of those I see before me would say that 
that was an outrageous breach of their 
privileges. But here there is no Peer 
implicated—I wish to God there were a 
Peer implicated in this transaction! It 
would be better for Ireland and better 
for the Irish Peerage if some of that 
Peerage were found among the defendants 
this evening. [A Jlaugh.] Yes, you 
laugh, but the facts remain the same 
whether you smile or not—that on one 
side stand the Irish people, headed by 
the defendants, and on the other side 
stand the Irish Peerage. It may be per- 
fectly true that the Irish Peerage are 
right and the nation wrong—that makes 
it no better for that aristocracy. Because, 
if there be one truth more strictly and 
universally written than another by 
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history, it is this: that an aristocracy 
divorced from a nation is a doomed 
aristocracy. I regret it with all my 
heart, but it is a truth written on the 
ruined Palaces of Venice and of Versailles, 
It is a lesson written in every page of 
history ; and however much we may 
regret it, we cannot avoid the inevitable 
conclusion that an aristocracy severed 
from the nation is a doomed aristocracy. 
I regret that the Irish nobility have not 
once more seen their way to guide and 
control and to lead the national move- 
ment. When I first mentioned my 
regret at that want of association, . I 
thought I heard a laugh on the other 
side ; and yet it is not a hundred years 
ago since we had your Charlemonts and 
Cloncurries and Fitzgeralds—Charle- 
monts who were not ashamed to lead 
the Irish Volunteers, Cloncurries and 
Fitzgeralds who were not ashamed 
to share the aspirations of Ireland 
even to prison and the grave. There is 
no such Peer now. There were Peers 
a little later who were not ashamed to 
sign a protest against the Union, as to 
which I will make no apology for reading 
a single sentence from it— 

“Because the argument made use of in 
favour of the Union—namely, that the sense uf 
the people of Ireland is in its favour—we 
know to be untrue, and as the Ministers have 
declared that they would not press the measure 
against the sense of the people, and as the 
people have pronounced decidedly and under 
all difficulties their judgment against it, we 
have, together with the sense of the country, the 
authority of the Ministers to enter our protest 
against the project of Union, against the yoke 
which it imposes, the dishonour which it inflicts, 
the disqualification passed upon the Peerage, 
the stigma thereby branded on the Realm, the 
disproportionate principle of expense, the 
means employed to effect it, the discontent 
which it excites and must continue to excite 
against all these and the fatal consequences they 
may produce we have endeavoured to interpose 
our votes, and, failing, we transmit to after times 
our names in solemn protest on behalf of the 
Parliamentary constitution of this realm, the 
liberty which it secured, the trade which it 
protected, the connection which it preserved, 
and the Constitution which it supplied and 
fortified ; this we feel ourselves called upon to 
do in support of our characters, our honour, 
and whatever is left to us worthy to be trans+ 
mitted to our posterity.’”’ 

That posterity have no share in those 
aspirations, and yet that paper was 
signed by such names as the Duke of 
Leicester, Lords Arran, Mount Cashell, 
Farnham, Massy, Strangford, Granard, 
Ludlow, Moira, Wm. Down and Connor, 
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R. Waterford and Lismore, Powerscourt, 
De Vesci, Charlemont, Kingston, Meath, 
Lismore, Sunderlin, Belmore, and 
Riversdale. That protest was signed in 
the year 1800. Probably those great 
Peers, the greatest of their country, did 
not think that in the time to come the 
national movement would have lost 
altogether the guidance, the help, and 
the leadership of that posterity to which 
they appealed. But I do not think it 
is only the Irish Peers who have lost 
their opportunity on this occasion. 
Iam afraid that Government and Par- 
liament have both lost their opportunity. 
No one, I venture to say, can calculate 
what would have been the effect on a 
generous and high-spirited people if the 
Government, when these transactions 
were closed, had thought fit to lay upon 
the Table of the House a Resolution de- 
claring its unfeigned regret for the 
charges which have been disproved and 
which were founded on fraud and on 
forgery. There never, in my opinion, 
was so gracious a chance vouchsafed to 
any Government. They have disdained 
it. They have preferred to complete 
their full tale of years of what they are 
pleased to call “resolute government.” 
They might have sent a message of 
peace ; they have preferred to send a 
message of scorn. It is a disastrous mis- 
take, which will be felt, not only here, 
and notonly in Ireland, but will tingle 
to the furthest corners of the Empire. 
From Queensland to Vancouver's Island 
it will be known—in our old colonies, in 
the colonies which are still ours, and in 
those colonies which were once ours— 
through all the scattered habitations of 
the Irish race, that you placed their 
leader in judgment—that you brought 
gross calumnies to bear upon him, that 
you inflicted an enormous fine upon him, 
and that, when it was found the charges 
were based on forgery and were abso- 
lutely untrue, you declined to give him 
the apology which you would have given 
to any private person. Your message 
will be appreciated as it deserves, but I 
shall be greatly mistaken if it conduces 
to the safety, honour, and welfare of our 
Sovereign and her dominions. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Before 
Saying a word or two in reply to the 
speech your Lordships have just heard, I 
Should like to put myself right in 
reference to the somewhat grotesque 
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caricature of what I said on the appoint- 
ment of the Commission by my noble 
and learned Friend Lord Herschell. My 
Lords, I never said anything so ridicu- 
lous us that attributed to me by my 
noble and learned Friend, or anything to 
that purport or effect. 1 was endeavour- 
ing to show, when I was interrupted by 
a noble Lord, that the question of the 
accusation was not one which came from 
Her Majesty’s Government at all, but 
that Mr. Parnell and his friends had 
themselves desired an investigation into 
grave charges affecting the public 
character of public men. The passage 
which my noble and learned Friend 
quoted from my speech stops short at an 
important point. What I was saying 
was this— 

“ Here is a case in which a newspaper of high 
authority and great respectability — ” 
Then I was interrupted by my noble 
Friend the Earl of Kimberley— 


‘*No, not more so than others.” 


and I proceed 


“My noble Friend says ‘No.’ I cannot 
agree with him. I think there are some news- 
papers io this Metropolis which are an absolute 
disgrace to journalism, and with respect to 
whom I should not condescend even to notice 
the abuse which from time to time they level 
at public men. I think the Times and many 
other papers are of such a character of 
respectability that no public man can afford to 
disregard such grave charges as are made in 
this case.”’ 


There my noble Friend stopped, and your 
Lordships would suppose that what I 
meant to imply was that if they do dis- 
regard those grave charges they must be 
supposed to be guilty. But what I did go 
on to say was this— 

‘¢Tf Mr. Parnell would not bring an action, 
he ought not to complain if an effort was made, 
even by his political opponents, to give him the 
opportunity of clearing his character.” 
Anything more unlike what I did say 
than the version of it given by Lord 
Herschell I can hardly imagine. And 
this point is not altogether irrelevant to 
what has been said by the noble Karl 
who has just addressed’ your Lordships. 
It seems to be assumed by him that the 
accusation is the accusation of the 
Government. The sole ground for that, 
so far as I heard, was that the Attorney 


General was conducting the case. I 


cannot do the noble Earl the injustice of 
supposing that he does not know that in 
conducting the case for the Zimes the 
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Attorney General had no more to do 
with the Government than the noble 
Karl himself. He was appearing as a 
private counsel for a private client, both 
in the original matter out of which the 
Commission arose and before the Com- 
mission itself. I cbserve that throughout 
the noble Earl’s speech he refers to the 
conduct of the Government. He says, 
“ You have made the foulest accusations.” 
“ You have done this or the other.” 
Throughout his sp2ech he assumes as the 
state of facts that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were making the accusation on 
their own behalf, and that, the accusation 
having been disproved, apology was due 
from them to the persons supposed to be 
acquitted. I have a word to say pre- 
sently as to the extent and degree of the 
acquittal, but I wish first to meet that 
entirely erroneous assumption that the 
Government had anything to do with 
the matter except to find a tribunal which 
could impartially try the questions, and 
give the accused persons full and ample 
opportunity of clearing their characters, 
if possible, of all the imputations levelled 
against them. Now, in the course of 
this debate we have wandered a con- 
siderable distance; indeed, the noble 
Karl, in a peroration which certainly 
seems to have caused him a great deal of 
trouble and time, took us back over the 
history of the last 90 years of Irish 
politics. But what we have to do with 
is the Report now before your Lordships. 
In the first place, we have to consider 
what is the course which we are to take. 
We are, in the first place, to thank the 
Judges. I observe a somewhat minute 
criticism of my noble Friend’s phraseo- 
logy in the introduction of the Motion to 
your Lordships—that he did not exactly 
follow the words of the Motion in the 
qualities which he attributed to the con- 
duct of the Judges. But the substance 
of the matter is this. The three Judges 
have been selected by your Lordships 
and the other Hous2 of Parliament. 
They did not ask to be employed. The 
very last thing they would have desired 
would be to have placed upon them the 
great burden which Parliament entrusted 
them with. But the will of Parliament 
placed upon them that great. burden, 
and, by concession of all sides, they ex- 
hibited patience, industry, courage, arid 
impartiality, worthy of all praise, and yet 
the paragraph of the Motion thanking 
The Lord Chancellor 
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the Judges is found fault with. It 
appears to me that the noble Earl, Lord 
Derby, has sufficiently answered that 
argument when he pointed out that Par- 
liament frequently thanked people for 
the exhibition of qualities which, never- 
theless, they are supposed to possess. 
But now let me say one word mor2 upon 
the appointment of this Commission. I 
confess I should have thought that the 
more rational course would have been to 
treat the results of the Commission and 
what has happened in the course of the 
inquiry as the proper subject of debate, 
rather than its origin, but two noble 
Lords—my noble Friend who introduced 
this discussion and the noble Lord the 
late Viceroy of lreland—have thought 
proper to refer to that question. That 
is, I cannot help thinking, the resurrec- 
tion of a former debate. and it necessarily 
involves also the reiteration of the very 
class of observations by which that debate 
was distinguished. The first thing that 
occurs to me is that the noble Ear! is 
the person who is so utterly shocked at the 
un-Constitutional nature of the tribunal. 
Well, one ought not, I suppose in politi- 
cal life to be surprised at anything ; 
but this was a tribunal which had no ex- 
ecutive powers, and no result. beyond the 
finding of facts and leaving both Houses 
of Parliament to deal with them as they 
pleased. It is contended that it is un- 
Constitutional for Parliament to refer the 
questions to the decision of three 
Judges, because they might have political 
opinions of their own. All the people of 
this country, happily, I believe, have 
political opinions of their own. But the 
Judges are removed from the atmosphere 
of politics in the sense that their office 
precludes them from intervening in hot 
political debates. What the Judges 
have done there is no doubt they have, 
by confession of all, done with great 
patience, and assiduity, and impartiality. 
Did the noble Earl never hear before of 
a tribunal consisting of Judges alone 
whose judgment was to result in death ? 

A noble Lorp: A Court Martial. 

Tue LORD. CHANCELLOR: No, not 
a Court Martial, but a tribunal erected 
by the law. Did he never hear of a 
tribunal being appointed for the trial of 
murderers in Ireland to take the place of 
juries, the absence of which the noble 
Earl was so desperately shocked at? It 
is also said to be very shocking that no 
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apology is to be tendered to Mr. Parnell 
by Her Majesty’s Government for an 
accusation they did not make, and in re- 
spect of which they obtained a tribunal 
for Mr. Parnell to prove his innocence 
before, if he could. The noble Earl who 
last addressed the House drew a touch- 
ing picture‘of Mr. Parnell sitting at his 
prison window. But who put him in 
prison? What for? Well, he is out 
again, but I quite expected we should 
have heard from the noble Earl some 
courteously couched apology for having 
put him there. That was the act of the 
Government, and by their Irish Attorney 
General, speaking, not in his character 
as private counsel, but as the representa- 
tive of the Government, saying that Mr. 
Parnell and his Colleagues were steeped 
to the lips in treason. When this sort 
of observation is made it is impossible 
not to recur to these events which seem 
to be so very relevant when you are dis- 
cussing the excuses of the Irish Mem- 
bers, or attacking Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but which seem to be quite 
irrelevant when you are talking of the 
late Government. Then there is another 
question which was raised, and which 
the noble Earl, I think, omitted to 
answer. I really thought there was 
going to be an apology—I thought some- 
thing like the canonisation of the Land 
League was to be entered upon. A very 
relevant question was asked across the 
Table to which I heard no answer— 
“Why was the League suppressed ?” 
That is a question we should like to hear 
a little more about, especially when you 
talk of the country forming its own 
judgment on this matter. Why was it 
suppressed? Was it guilty of crime? The 
only word the noble Earl permitted him- 
self to use with regard to it was that it 
was a dangerous association. Dangerous 
in what? Was it only in making violent 
and eloquent speeches, or did it do some- 
thing else which led to outrage and 
crime? If it did, who were those who 
were associated with it? It is impossible 
to go minutely through the Report. My 
noble and learned Friend alternately 
said that the Report is unsatisfactory 
and unsupported by the evidence, and 
then that he has not seen the evidence, 
and therefore could not form a judgment 
upon it. I do not quite follow those two 
propositions. 
VOL. CCCXLII. [ramp szpis.] 
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Losp HERSCHELL: I said, in the 
absence of the complete evidence, that I 
assumed that the Judges had put forward 
in the Report the strongest evidence they 
could in support of their conclusions. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I did not 
quite so understood my noble and learned 
Friend, but I, of course, accept what he 
says. I observe there is an attempt to 
minimise the effect of the statements 
hostile to the Irish Members. When 
noble Lords talk about boycotting they 
say, “Oh, it is not confined to Ireland.” 
I believe “ boycotting” is one of those 
elastic phrases by which it is possible to 
conceal very wicked crimes or to describe 
very trivial and venial ones. I do not 
hesitate to denounce boycotting, not in 


| the gentle and tender language of some 


persons who “disapprove of it,” and 
“dislike it,” but I denounce boycotting 
as an abominable and wicked crime, 
whether it occurs in England or Ireland. 
The difference between us is this: that 
whereas some persons, when it occurs in 
Ireland, are disposed to treat it in tender 
and courteous phraseology, although they 
would denounce it in England, I uncom- 
promisinglydenounceit whereveritoccurs. 
Again, the question is, whether it is true- 
to say that boycotting exists in England, 
I have not heard any politician, at least 
on this side of the House, defend for a. 
single moment, any one of those things. 
which in Ireland are included under the 
term “boycotting.” Now, let me come 
to the particular example which my- 
noble and learned Friend has given as. 
indicating the imperfect character of the 
findings of the Special Commission, and 
that is the question of giving people 
money after they have suffered injury 
in the cause of some illegal practice. It. 
is said to rest on one letter. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My point was 
not that it rested on one letter, but that. 
whether it rested on one letter, or 
whether there were other instances, as. 
was suggested to be possible, there was 
no evidence that the 64 persons charged 
were cognisant of or had anything to do 
with it. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: It is. 
impossible, of course, to conduct the dis- 
cussion in dialogue ; but I understood, 
and I think most of your Lordships, 
understood, that the commentary was 
this: that this was a single example, 
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and that the Commissioners had no 
right to assume, and that it showed the 
unjudicial character of their determina- 
tion in assuming, that this was only one 
of a set of examples. As to tracing 
the act of the Land League to the 64 
persons, I need not say that it would be 
impossible to discuss that question with- 
out going into the whole of the evidence. 
But what the Commissioners set out is 
this—“ Here is a distinct example which, 
although it is one instance, shows not 
that one instance only, but a system, be- 
cause by the nature of the evidence which 
we had before us we inferred from it nota 
single and isolated instance, butasystem.” 
Now the nature of the evidence is this : 
Fortunately it is comparatively short, 
and therefore need not detain us long. 
The question, your Lordships will remem- 
ber, is the payment of money by this 
organisation to a person who has suffered 
by reason of having been injured in the 
course of committing some crime. I say 
nothing about the quantity of letters 
destroyed too successfully, and one letter 
and a few other documents by accident 
preserved, but this is the letter. The 
misfortune of discussing a subject like 
this upon casual observations is that you 
have not before you the full effect of 
the evidence in its combination, which 
is therefore entirely lost. The letter is 
written by a person who is asking for 
assistance ; and to whom is it written ? 
I pray your Lordships’ attention to the 
name of the person and the position he 
held. It is addressed to Mr. J. P. Quinn, 
Secretary of the Land Leaguein Dublin— 

‘*Sir,—I beg to direct your attention to a 
matter of a private character, which I 
attempted to explain to you when I was in 
Dublin at the Convention. The fact is, that one 
of the men from a shock lost the use of his eye. 
It cost him £4 to go to Cork for medical attend- 
ance, &c. Another man received a wound in 
the thigh, and was laid up for a month. No 
one knows the persons but the doctor and my- 
self, and the members of that society. I may 
inform you that the said parties cannot afford to 
suffer, If it were a public affair, a subscription 
list would be opened at once for them, as they 
proved to be heroes. One other man escaped a 
shot, but got his jaws grazed. Hoping you 
will, at your discretion, see your way to 
muking a grant, which you can send through 
me or the Rev. John O’Callaghan, C.C. 


** Yours truly, 
“Timotuy Horan.” 


On the back of this letter was this 

endorsement, and it,is this which has 

been referred to to-night as the doubtful 
The Lord Chancellor ote 
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J.F.” 


Upon this the Commissioners say— 


“We have no doubt that the application 
made in this letter was for compensation to 
persons injured whilst in the commission of 
some criminal act. 

‘‘Tt was proved before us that the initials 
J.F. were those of Mr. John Ferguson, of 
Glasgow, who tells us that he was one of those 
who originated the Land League, and was 
Chairman of the Executive Committee upon 
October 12, 1881. 

‘Tt was also proved that the application was 
entertained at a Land League meeting of the 
executive in Dublin on October 12, 1881, and 
that the £6 applied for in the letter was 
granted, and was afterwards paid to T. Horan 
by a cheque of Dr. J. E. Kenny, M.P., 
treasurer of the Land League in Dublin.’ It 
was said that this was an isolated case, done at 
a time when the leaders of the Land League 
were in prison and unable to conduct its busi- 
ness. 

“This latter excuse cannot be accepted, for 
on October 12, 1881, many leaders and officials 
of the Land League were still at large, and the 
Executive Committee then met. 

“‘ With regard to its being an isolated act, we 
have not been afforded the means of arriving at 
such aconclusion. The correspondence of the 
Land League with its branches has not been 
produced, nor has the non-production been 
accounted for.” 


I think I heard some one say that this 
correspondence might have been des- 
troyed by accident. If so, that could 
have been proved, and it was not, and 
the Commissioners tell us upon their 
responsibility that “‘its absence has not 
been accounted for.” Then the Com- 
missioners proceed— 


‘s The transaction, as it appears in the book 
which was produced, would, on the face of it, 
seem to be regular, and it was only by the 
accidental preservation of the letter by Phillips 
that its real character was made manifest. 

“Mr. Ferguson, in cross-examination, stated 
that they had had several similar applications, 
thatsome were grantedand some refused, but none 
were ever assented to without the permission of 
the Executive Committee, and that each case 
was considered as it arose; and Mr. Biggar, 
M.P., says that in the course of their business, 
such an application would certainly be con- 
sidered by the executive and dealt with. 

*« Mr. Ferguson stated that, in his view, the 
men for whom the £6 were asked, had been 
carrying out some of the purposes which the 
League would require them to carry out; that 
is to say, some of those purposes that came 
within their rules, but which the police would 
baton them for, and that in Ireland they. were, 
bound to sympathise with men who were doi! 
things that under a Constitutionally govern 
country they dare not and would not sympa- 
thise with, and he added that personally he 
would assist them, even if they had...been. 
engaged in crime, to medical assistance: .if 
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imo'other could be got, and that he should do ‘it 


again except for the matter of implicating the 
League. 

“Timothy Horan was dead, but neither 
Mr. Quinn, who had been in Court, nor the 
Rev. Mr. O'Callaghan, were called before 
us.” 

LT have thought it right to quote this at 
length, because that is the single ex- 
ample selected as a proof how rashly the 
Commissioners have come to the con- 
clusion that it is a system as distinguished 
from an isolated act; and your Lerd- 
ships will see with what justice that 
action is made against the Commissioners 
when the whole transaction from the 
‘beginning to the end begins by an appli- 
cation to the regular and proper authori- 
ties of the Land League, the Land League 
-assenting, and the money being paid by 
the treasurer’ of the League; it 
being admitted by Mr. Ferguson 
‘and Mr. Biggar that those were 
applications that would be made, that 
were made, and treated on their merits ; 
and yet that is supposed to be an isolated 
instance, and not depending on the 
regular system under which the moneys 
of the Land League were administered. 
It is important, because it is the only 
instance fixed on: and therefore I have 
thought it right to go at some length into 
the case in order to show how entirely 
inaccurate is the supposition which I 
had supposed (it appears in mistake) that 
my noble Friend had made that the 
Commissioners had proceeded without 
sufficient evidence to show that the pay- 
ment made was not made as a question 
of isolated relief, but.as part of a system. 
Now, my Lords, what are we asked 
to do? I will say nothing about the 
apology. I think that once we have 
ascertained with sufficient precision who 
the persons making the accusations 
were, and the relation of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the ac- 
cusation, we shall hear no more 
of that eloquent appeal to make an 
apology, upon which the character of this 
House, the stability of the Government, 
the existence of an aristocracy, were all 
said to depend. But, having ascertained 
that, what is it that we are asked to do? 
It is said we have nothing to do with the 
House of Commons. That might. have 
been an argument against passing the 


‘Act; but both Houses assented to the 


Act. which created the Commission, and 
both Houses requested the Judges to 
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make this Report. With what object? 
Suppose it had been an entire acquittal. 
One is a little surprised to find that it is 
not, after what has been said elsewhere. 
If the Report is really of the character 
which we have heard ascribed to it, one 
might have supposed that there would 
have been an eager desire that it should 
find a permanent place on the records of 
the House. But suppose it had, in fact,’re- 
presented an entire acquittal—what more 
graceful or proper act could there have 
been than that this House should record 
that acquittal upon its Journals? Why 
is it that objection is taken to placing it 
there? It is because, when one reads 
the Report, it turns out that a great 
many of the charges are established. 
Upon that subject we were told by one 
noble Lord that the other charges and 
the “other persons” were introduced 
into the Bill at a time when it was sup- 
posed that the letters might break down. 
It is a very delightful thing to be able 
to speak in that vague and general way, 
because you are perhaps not susceptible at 
the moment of being refuted. But I 
should like to ask that noble Lord, when 
does he mean to say that it was suspected 
or ascertained by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the charges about the letters 
were expected to break down? In the 
discussions, I think in the early part of 
July, effort was made in the House of 
Commons to confine the question to the 
letters, and it was refused then after 
full discussion. It was pointed out that 
the letters only formed evidence, and 
comparatively a small part of the evidence, 
to establish that which was imputed to 
the Irish Members. When was it, I - 
should like to know from the noble Lord, 
that he suggests that the Government 
began to suspect? Because the sort of 
picture he drew was this: that at one time 
the Government thoroughly believed in 
the genuineness of the letters, and that 
they considered they were a weapon that 
might be used against their political 
opponents—not a very handsome sugges- 
tion, I must say, but that was the 
suggestion made—and that then at some 
time or other, which the noble Lord 
did not think proper to  conde- 
scend upon, they began to suspect 
the letters were forged ; and that then 
they fell back upon the other charges. 
I really do not understand what incident 
in the course of those discussions the 
3 H 2 
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noble Lord is refering to. The history of 
them I should have thought was suffi- 
ciently recent—although it is, I admit, 
more than a year and a half ago now—to 
have negatived any such suggestion. The 
allegations made in Parnellism and Crime 
had begun before the fac simile letter, as 
it is called, was published. It was not 
confined to those particular letters. 
The accusations were of a far wider 
character, embracing those that have 
been found to be truly stated, and some 
that, happily for the’ Irish Members, 
have been found to be unfounded. But 
that was the state of things. No doubt 
it was the desire of Mr. Parnell and his 
friends to confine the charges to the 
alleged letters. They knew—Mr. 
Parnell knew—no one better—that the 
letters were forged, and that there must 
be a triumphant acquittal if the inquiry 
was confined to that charge, but that was 
not the charge alone that was made. 
The charges which were made were 
charges which went beyond and outside 
that, and of which these letters or that 
particular letter formed perhaps no un- 
important part, but not, I think, the 
chief part. Now the condition of 
things at which we have arrived is this: 
that the letters have been proved to be 
forgeries ; they have been proved to be 
utterly unworthy of credence. Be it so. 
But the Commission have found grave 
charges proved, in fact, against the 
persons against whom those charges were 
alleged. I dismiss for the moment now 
the question whether those findings are 
justified by the evidence. ' I have 
endeavoured to show that as to some of 
that—with all respect to my noble 
Friends, I was going to say—nibbling 
criticism against the mode in which 
they have been found, it is with- 
out foundation ; and I shall assume that 
the charges have been found on good 
and sufficient evidence. Then, if they 
are, and if Parliament has invited the 
Judges to enter upon that investigation, 
why is not our House of Parliament 
to place upon its records the Report, 
which is equally made to both Houses of 
Parliament? Why is this House not to 
have cognisance of this matter, which 
this House sent to the Judges equally 
with the other House of Parliament ? 
My Lords, I believe that the question is 
a comparatively narrow one. Although 
The Lord Chancellor 
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some noble Lords have thought it right 
to wander over the whole field of Irish 
politics, as if the question was one to be 
decided by one’s political ideas one way 
or the other, and not upon the question 
of fact whether certain facts have been 
established upon certain evidence, i 
seems to me that when once one has 
arrived at the conclusion that the thing 
that the Judges were asked to do they 
have done, as I say ably and well, and 
courageously and impartially, then the 
question whether or not, when those 
facts are found, we should place them 
upon our records is a very narrow one 
indeed, and is not affected by the ques- 
tion whether or not that tribunal, so 
completely removed from political ani 
mosities and divergencies, ought origin- 
ally to have been created. I am 
convinced that the feeling of the country, 
which the noble Earl thinks is so 
conclusively established by the election 
at St. Pancras, and one or two others, 
will not be guided either by the decision 
in the other House or the decision here 
to-night. So far I agree with the noble 
Lord ; but when this Report comes to be 
known, and it comes to be seen what are 
the methods by which the animosity of 
the Irish people is kept up and stimu- 
lated and pampered by such an organi- 
sation as is found to have existed, and the 
methods by which that organisation 
proceeds, I have very little doubt which 
way the verdict of the country will go. 
It will certainly not be one that is 
likely to imperil this House or the 
British aristocracy. 

Eart GRANVILLE: There is some 
advantage in having a character, and I 
claim that advantage now, for I believe 
that when I say that I shall be short your 
Lordships will have confidence that I 
shall not be very long. And it is the 
easier for me to give this pledge, first, 
because the discussion has been very 
much threshed out; and,secondly, because 
I am spared from having to make any 
rejoinder to the speech to which we have 
just listened—a speech that did not 
make any answer to the remarkable 
speech of my noble Friend Lord Rose- 
bery. My noble Friend pointed out a 
peculiarity of this debate—and it is cer- 
tainly a little remarkable—that during 
this long and interesting discussion not 
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one single Member of the great Conser- 
vative Party supporting the noble 
Marquess has come to his assistance. The 
whole burden of the day has been left to 
my personal and late political friends. I 
daresay your Lordships will remember 
an episode in a great Continental battle 
when certain of the Guards of Louis 
X1Vth could not resist breaking into a 
loud cheer when they saw their fellow- 
countrymen, though fighting in a different 
cause and under a different flag, making 
a particularly heroic charge. I own that 
I felt rather an impulse to break into 
similar cheering when I heard my late 
noble Friends, not only with great ability 
but with a chivalrous self-sacrifice, 
one after another, without the help of 
their new allies, defending one of the 
most indefensible measures of Her 
Majesty’s Government connected with 
Treland. We have been told of the most 
grave and serious charges made against 
Mr. Parnell and his Colleagues in the 
House of Commons. We know how 
they demanded an inquiry in the House 
of Commons, and we know Her Majesty’s 
Government refused that inquiry. My 
noble and learned Friend Lord Herschell 
said that he believed that refusal to be 
contrary to precedent, and contrary to 
what would have been the case if the 
demand had been made by an English 
ora Scotch Member. No assurance to 
the contrary has been given this evening, 
and from my own personal experience I 
am able to justify that assertion. I had 
once a very grave charge brought 
against me of peculation and falsification 
of public accounts. It was open to me 
to bring an action at law against the 
libeller, but I demanded an inquiry, and 
a Committee, as a matter of course, was 
given to me, and I hope your Lordships 
will not be surprised to hear 1 was 
acquitted of the charge. The objection 
that was made to that Committee appears 
to me, notwithstanding all that has been 
said this evening, perfectly fatal to the 
constitution of the tribunal which was 
created. It is said that this was a 
tribunal composed of Judges whose 
political feelings were not in sympathy 
with those of the persons accused ; and 
the noble and learned Lord on this Bench 
has been taken severely to task for in- 
sinuating that the Judges were capable 
of being influenced by political feeling. 


{Mancn 21, 1890} 
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knowledge, but as an ignorant layiieny’ 
and I believe that Judges as we 

them, and especially these three hon. 
Gentlemen who constituted this tribunal, 
are perfectly incapable of doing anything 
contrary to their honest opinion; but I 
do say that Judges, like others, are 
liable, when considering allegations 
mixed up with every sort of political 
consideration, unknowingly to them- 
selves to be swayed by political feeling. 
Is there anybody in this House who will 
say that men like Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Kenyon, and even Lord Mansfield 
were not influenced by political feeling ? 
Take the great trial of O'Connell. I 
never heard any imputation against the 
Law Lords, and I believe they voted con- 
scientiously according to their convic- 
tions; but it is a singular coincidence that 
they were divided very nearly equally 
exactly according as they were supporters 
or opponents of the Government of the 
day. Take a more modern instance. 
There are no two men in this House for 
whom I have a greater regard and res- 
pect than Lord Herschell, who is a 
political and personal friend, and Loid 
Selborne, who was a political friend, and 
is still, I hope, a personal friend of mine. 
I believe no two men to be so incapable 
of doing anything which they do not 
think conscientiously to be right. You 
have heard their speeches; and could 
any speeches be more diametrically 
opposed? and did not this result from 
their being influenced by their political 
sympathies and opinions? Why should 
not a similar observation apply to the 
three Judges? If former political trials 
had been carried on by Judges, would 
our liberties have been in exactly the 
position they are in now, seeing that ver- 
dicts against the summing up of Judge 
after Judge have been secured 
entirely by the good sense of juries? 
I can understand that English Mem- 
bers in the other House found 
it exceedingly difficult to vote against 
this inquiry. We, however, certainly 
expressed our objection to the course 
that the Government proposed to adopt 
in the matter, and we were not the 
only ones who did so. Three noble 
and learned Lords have spoken in 
favour of this tribunal, but I have the 
greatest possible doubt as to the 
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opinion which was entertained on the 
subject by the majority of the Law 
Lords as to whether the appointment of 
this tribunal was a wise, a politic, aud a 
just act. Ihave the greatest doubt 
also as to what is the real opinion of 
noble Lords opposite. Lord Herschell 
has alluded to a remarkable’ paper 
written by Lord Randolph Churchill as 
to both the policy and the justice of 
appointing the Commission. I am per- 
fectly aware that Lord Randolph 
Churchill at this moment is not con- 
sidered an orthodox Conservative ; but I 
am certain that many noble Lords two 
years ago did agree with Lord Rand 1h 
Churchill on the point. My noble Friend 
(Lord Herschell) argued that it was a 
monstrous thing that anybody, in con- 
sequence of an anonymous accusation 
against his political character, should be 
obliged to go into a Court of Law; and 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack said that he did not go as far 
as that, but that he contended that when 
a respectabie paper like the 7'umes made 
the accusation the person must expect to 
suffer unless he took that course. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
noble Friend is quite wrong. 


Eart GRANVILLE: Then I really 
must inflict upon your Lordships a quota- 
tion from Hansard. On the 10th 
August, 1888, the noble and learned 
Lord said— 


**Tt would have been said ‘ You will not 
allow these charges to be investigated by the 
tribunal we ask for, and you substitute no 
other, limiting us to bringing an action against 
the Zimes, and submitting ourselves to the 
judgment of the jury.’ I will not advance the 
proposition. that everybody who is abused in 
the newspapers should bring an action for libel. 
Here is a case in which a newspaper of high 
authority and great respectability.” 


Then the noble and learned Lord was 
interrupted by the noble Earl (Kim- 
berley), who said “ No, not more so than 
others ;” and he proceeded— 


“My noble Friend says ‘No.’ I cannot 
agree with him. I think there are some news- 
ers in this Metropolis which are an absolute 

isgrace to journalism, and with respect to 
whom I should not condescend even to notice 
the abuse which from time to time they level at 
public men. I think the Times and many other 
papers are of such a character of respectability 
that no public man can afford to disregard 
such grave charges as are made in this case.” 


That is exactly a confirmation of what 
Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 








(1888). Report. » 
my noble Friend has said: I.do not 
think that anyone will say that, if-Mr. 
Parnell had been prematurely driven 
into a Court of Law by the taunts which 
were levelled at him, he would in all 
probability have then secured a perfectly 
satisfactory verdict on the question of 
the forged letters. I should like to know 
how many people approve of this Com- 
mission now. 1 should like to know the 
opinion of the Judges as to the wisdom 
of the policy which has been pursued. I 
should like to know what Her Majesty’s 
Government themselves really think, and 
what the Attorney General and Sir Henry 
James and the other counsel on that side 
think of this policy. I really am not 
sure that the general verdict would not 
be that it is the most injudicious action 
of Her Majesty’s Government to have 
appointed this Commission. Is it per- 
fectly certain that the Motion of to-day 
is not an afterthought? Is it perfectly 
certain that the honours of this most 
interesting discussion do not lie with my 
noble Relative Lord Beauchamp, who 
asked the noble Marquess what he was 
going to do in reference to this Report ? 
The noble Marquess replied somewhat 
vaguely that it would be best to wait to 
see what the House of Commons did. In 
a question of legislation this is, of course, 
the usual practice. But in the case of a 
Motion for a vote of thanks, it is cer- 
tainly the practice of the two Houses to 
entertain the Motion simultaneously. 
When the noble Marquess gave notice of 
this Motion, he did not give the whole of 
the Motion as it now appears. Whether 
this is to be accounted for by an 
omission in the first place, or an addition 
afterwards, of course I cannot say. 
The noble Marquess, as has. been 
observed by my noble Friend, pro- 
poses to thank the Judges. I object to 
thanking them at all. It is establishing 
anew precedent. Can the noble Mar- 
quess bring forward any instance of Par- 
liament thanking civilians for purely 
civilian services? I doubt it extremely, 
Both Houses of Parliament are perfectly 
ready to vote thanks to those brave 
soldiers and sailors who. peril their lives 
in defence of the interests and honour of 
the country, and it sometimes happens 
that civilians, like a Governor, having 
shared in those military operations, are 
included in the vote of thanks; but I 
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challetige the noble Marquess to tell us 
one single precedent, and if there is no 
precedent what is the use of creating 
one, where a civilian has been thanked 
for purely civilian services. I do not 
object to the right of this House to dis- 
cuss great questions ; but this is a matter 
which concerns the honour of a Member 
of the House of Commons, and it is for 
the House of Commons to deal with it, 
unless you go much further, and unite in 
some definite course of action against the 
persons accused. When the noble Mar- 
quess and the Government two years ago 
introduced this tribunal it was spoken ofas 
an act of justice to Mr. Parnell, but now 
he makes a speech which is as strongly 
partisan as possible, ignoring as much as 
possible the acquittal, and weighing as 
heavily as he possibly could everything 
that condemns certain persons. Does it 
not justify the belief that the readiness 
with which the Commission wasappointed 
was really in the strong hope that the 
charges would be proved, and that the 
political leaders in Ireland would be 
sacrificed in a manner which would make 
the policy which they very conscien- 
tiously objected to impossible for the 
present at all events? I doubt very 
much whether the fact of this House 
adopting the Report will impress the 
public with the slightest notion that the 
Report is of more weight than if we leave 
it alone. My Lords, I wish to say but 
these very few words. Because we do not 
move any Amendment to this Motion it 
must not be taken that we agree to it. 
We do not wish to put your Lordships to 
the trouble of a Division, as it would be 
almost a farce ; but we shall say most 
decidedly “‘ Not content” to the Motion 
of the noble Marquess. 


On Question, resolved in the affirma- 
tive. 
Ordered that the said Report be 


entered upon the Journals of this 
House 


House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o’clock a.m., to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o'clock. 


{Maron 21, 1890} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


*Friday, 21st March, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.): 
I rise, Sir, for the purpose of moving, in 
connection with the Midland Railway 
Bill— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee to whom the Midland Railway Bill has been 
referred to consider the propriety of requiring 
the Midland Railway Company to provide, by 
meansof a viaduct, a public thoroughfare across’ 
theic Railway and works in North St. Pancras, 
from Leighton Road to Queen’s Crescent ; and 
if the Committee should be of opinion that it 
would be reasonable and proper to require the 
said Railway Company to provide such 
thoroughfare, to insert the necessary provi- 
sions in the said Bill.” 

In North St. Pancras the Midland Rail- 
way Company have a considerable area 
of ground which lies between Kentish 
Town Road, near a street known 
as the Leighton Road and Queen’s 
Crescent. This area is occupied by the 
Midland Company as a cattle station, 
and by railway sheds and general 
buildings of a similar character. Buta 
great portion of it is vacant. The land 
comes up to the main street of Kentish 
Town, opposite to the Leighton Road. 
I wish to connect Leighton Road with 
Queen’s Crescent. If there be any 
engineering difficulties of a serious 
character, or of insurmountable nature, 
which I think there are not, it will, of 
course, be within the competence of the 
Committee upstairs to consider them, 
and if they are found to be of sufficient 
importance, the Committee can decline 
to sanction this proposal. At this 
moment the Midland Company have in 
Parliament a Bill to confer upon them 
additional powers, and in that Bill the 
Company propose to acquire compulsorily 
certain lands and houses in the parish ; 
to make a new street in connection with 
the alteration of another street; and 
further to widen by about 33 feet, or as 
shown in deposited plan, 80 feet— the 
bridge at St. Pancras which carries the 
St.. Pancras Junction line over 
the St. Pancras Road. The Midland 
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Railway Company, therefore, are asking 
to widen an already wide bridge by 80 ft., 
which practically means converting the 
road below intoa tunnel. They also seek 
to appropriate for the purposes of their 
railway, Middlesex Street, Harpenden 
Street, Brill Street, Stanmore Street, 
Aldenham Street, and Goldington Street, 
together with certain other places 
extending to some 5,833 superficial 
square yards. The Midland Company are 
asking Parliament to sanction a very 
considerable interference with the parish 
of St. Pancras, and as they are coming 
here for these advantages, at the expense 
ef St. Pangras, it is not unreasonable 
that the people of St. Pancras should 
ask at the hands of the company for 
ome conveniences in other parts of the 
parish as a quid pro quo for the advan- 
tages which the company are seeking to 
acquire. The Vestry of St. Pancras 
have petitioned against the preamble of 
the Midland Company’s Bill, urging, 
‘among other objections, that they do not 
know whatthe company propose to do with 
the land which they seek to acquire 
under the Bill ; that there is no necessity 
for taking a good deal of it; and that 
if they are permitted to have this land 
they ought to submit to certain require- 
ments in the interests of the parish. I 
admit that the petition of the Vestry 
‘does not distinctly raise the particular 
‘question which I am now bringing before 
the House. Had that been the case it 
would not have been necessary for me to 
have troubled the House at all with this 
matter. I may mention that I have 
been obliged to postpone this Motion in 
consequence of the serious illness of the 
chief executive officer of St. Pancras, 
which has prevented me from obtaining 
all the material I wanted. I would 
venture to submit to the House, as 
Member of Parliament for this part of 
St. Pancras, that I ought not to be pre- 
cluded owing to any oversight or negli- 
gence on the part of the Vestry from 
raising now the interests of the public 
in the district which I represent. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to remind the House 
that the Midland Railway Company have 
taken a very considerable portion of public 
land in the parish of St. Pancras, and a 
considerable portion also of private pro- 
perty for the convenience of their line. 
Part of that land has been vacant for 
many years to the disadvantage of the 
Mr. T. H. Bolton ° 
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general public. The least, then, that the 
Midland Railway Company can do is to 
meet the requirements of the inhabi- 
tants of the parish, who ask for a return 
for the advantages which the Company 
propose to secure for themselves under 
the provisions of the present Bill. I 
need scarcely say that the works of the 
Midland Railway Company have not 
added to the attractive character of St. 
Pancras, as any hon. Member will find 
who goes up the St. Pancras Road, or 
comes in contact with the works of the 
company elsewhere in St. Pancras, ex- 
cept, of course, in the case of the large 
terminal station, which is undoubtedly a 
very fine building. In moving this In. 
struction, I only ask that the question 
of making this road—a road which will 
be of great eonvenience to the public— 
shall be referred to the Committee up- 
stairs. A viaduct from Leighton Road 
to Queen’s Crescent will be of great con- 
venience to the persons who live on both 
sides of the line. There is a large in- 
dustrious artisan population in Kentish 
Town, but in consequence of not having 
a continuation of Queen’s Crescent to 
Leighton Road, they are obliged to go 
round by Mansfield Road and Gordon 
House Road for near a mile, or round 
by the Prince of Wales’ Road, or to walk 
through some very narrow and awkward 
streets intervening. Iam not asking the 
Houseto makean Order at once, orto deal 
with the Midland Railway Company in 
any arbitrary way, but only to refer 
the matter tothe Committee upstairs. 
In that case, if what I ask is reasonable 
and practicable, it will receive the sanc- 
tion of the Committee, and if unreason- 
able or impracticable, it will be 
rejected. I may add that I have 
brought this matter forward without any 
ill-feeling towards the Midland Railway 
Company, but solely in the interests of 
the public, and, at the same time, with 
a full desire to give the company all 
reasonable facilities for the development 
of their line. I beg to move the In- 
struction which I have already read. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras» 
E.): I beg to second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to whom the Midland Railway Bill has been 
referred to consider the propriety of requiring 
the Midland Railway Company to provide, by 
means of a viaduct, a public thoroughfare across 
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their railway and works in North St. Pancras, 
from Leighton Road to Queen’s Crescent; and, 
if the Committee should be of opinion that it 
would be reasonable and proper to require 
the said Railway Company to provide such 
thoroughfare, to insert the necessary provisions 
in the said Bill.”’—(Mr. 7. H. Bolton.) 

Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS np 
MEANS (Mr. Covrryey, Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I do not rise for the purpose 
of denying the public convenicnce which 
would result from the proposition of the 
hon. Member for North St. Pancras (Mr. 
Bolton) if it were carried out. I have 
no doubt the bridge which he proposes 
would be extremely serviceable to those 
who live on both sides of the railway, 
bunt the question is, by whom is the 
bridge to be made, and at whose cost? 
The hon. Member for North St. Pancras 
comes before us with an Instruction to 
the Committee to consider the propriety 
of requiring the Midland Railway Com- 
pany to provide, by means of a viaduct, 
a public thoroughfare across their rail- 
way from Leighton Road to Queen’s 
Crescent ; but, as he himself has said, 
he comes before the House rather late. 
The Committee upstairs have already 
been engaged in considering the Bill. 
The hon. Member comes here without 
taking any of the usual Parliamentary 
steps, and without being backed up by 
the Road Authority of the District. The 
Midland Railway Company are proposing 
to make some changes in one part of St. 
Pancras quite apart from the particular 
area which the hon. Member wishes to 
protect. If the Vestry of St. Pancras, 
when presenting their petition against 
the proposed works, had raised this ob- 
jection, they might possibly have entered 
into negotiations with the company and 
secured some beneficial results. But the 
petition does not refer to this matter at 
all. It relates exclusively to works in 
South St. Pancras, where the Midland 
Railway Company wish to make some 
alteration in regard to the streets of the 
neighbourhood. The Vestry of St. Pan- 
cras have not asked to be heard upon 
the question which the hon. Member 
has brought before the House, and we 
are placed in this position — that 
the Midland Railway Company propose 
to do something in one part of the parish, 
whereas the local representatives object 
to something which has reference entirely 
to another part, and he is not backed up 
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by the Local Authority. Nevertheless, 
he asks the House to adopt this Instruc- 
tion, and to compel the Midland Railway 
Company really to make a bridge in 
another part of the parish, The Mid- 
land Company have not been consulted in 
the matter, nor did they see the plans 
until this afternoon. The Committee 
upstairs have already been engaged in 
the consideration of the Bill, and it 
would be an innovation of a startling 
character for the House, under such cir- 
cumstances, to adopt the proposal of the 
hon. Member. As I said at starting, 
the bridge would undoubtedly be a great 
public convenience, and possibly at some 
future time it will be made, and the Mid- 
land Company may be got to contribute 
towards the cost of making it. The 
Midland Railway Company is a company 
of great activity ; its works are not likely 
to finish this year, and probably they 
may have something to do in connection 
with St. Pancras in future years. If 
this Instruction were sanctioned and 
were to become the general rule it would 
probably have serious consequences. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: Before the 
House goes toa Division I hope I may, 
as one of the Members for St. Pancras, 
be permitted to make one or two remarks, 
I quite agree with the hon. Member for 
North St. Pancras that a bridge from 
Leighton Road to Queen’s Crescent 
would be of great advantage to a large 
number of the inhabitants of that part 
of the borough ; more especially because 
1 think the prSposals now made by the 
Midland Railway Company will, to some 
extent, isolate one portion of the borough 
of St. Pancras from the other, and will 
be of great inconvenience to the public 
generally. I therefore think the Instruc- 
tion ought to go before the Committee 
upon the Bill to see whether the existing 
evil can be remedied. At the same time, 
I quite agree with the Chairman of 
Ways and Means that it is somewhat 
unprecedented to ask for power to enable 
a Committee to consider a question which 
the Local :Authorities in their Petition 
against the Bill have not raised. I ven- 
ture to hope, however, that the House 
will allow the question to go before the 
Committee upstairs. 


The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
59.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 
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PRICES OF CATTLE. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): [beg toask 
the Minister for Agriculture whether he 
will take steps to collect statistics of prices 
realised by actual sales of cattle by live 
weicht in the chief cattle markets of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to furnish 
the same to Members of Parliament as a 
quarterly Return ? 


Tuz PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptin, Lin- 
colushire, Sleaford) : The proposal to ob- 
tain statistics of the prices of cattle as as- 


certained by sales effected on the basis of 
live weight is one which I am not indis- 
posed to view with favour. But the 
Board of Agriculture has at present no 
machinery which could be made imme- 
diately available for the collection of 
such information in Great Britain, and 
it has not been entrusted with any 
powers for the collection of statistics in 
Treland. We are, however, considering 
if it may not be possible to devise a 
scheme for the purpose, in concert with 
other Departments, or otherwise. I 
understand that the Commission now 
sitting on market rights and tolls has 
taken evidence on the subject, and has 
procured Reports: from foreign countries 
as to their practice in this matter, and it 
would be well perhaps to await their 
recommendations before giving a more 
definite answer to the question. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
in the evidence before the Markets Com- 
mission it was shown that weigh bridges 
have seldom been used either in Eng- 
land, Ireland, or Wales? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: No; I was notaware 
of that; and that is one of the reasons 
why I am desirous of waiting for the 
Report. 


THE LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. MAHONY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is a fact that up to 
September, 1889, a sum of £665,150 has 
been issued as a loan under the 
Labourers’ (Ireland) Act, and that since 
that date further large sums have been 
sanctioned as loans under the same Act ; 
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whether there has been considerable 
delay in the issue of instalments caused 
by the insufficient number of Inspecting 
Engineers employed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; whether this deficiency has 
in many cases led to a very incomplete 
and unsatisfactory inspection ; whether 
in many cases the Inspectors have found 
it impossible properly to control the 
works in progress, and that, conse- 
quently, many of the houses have been 
badly built, in some cases mud mortar 
only having been used ; and whether he 
will take steps to secure that public 
money shall not be used for the erection 
of inferior buildings ? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The facts are substantially as 
stated in the first paragraph. The Local 
Government Board are not responsible 
for any delay which may have occurred 
in the issue of instalments. The prin- 
cipal cause of any such delay has been 
remissness on the part of the architects 
of the Sanitary Authority in not getting 
defects remedied when pointed out by 
the Local Government Inspectors. There 
is no information to show that in any 
case an incomplete and unsatisfactory in- 
spection has been made. On the con- 
trary, it is believed that all the inspec- 
tions have been made in a thorough 
manner, and that full time has been 
given to each case. The control or 
supervision of the works in progress is 
not in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Inspectors, but of the architect or 
clerk of works of the Sanitary Authority. 
It is the case that in one union it was 
found that improper mortar had been 
used, but the Local Government Board: 
forthwith required the work to be pulled 
down and rebuilt. The Local Govern- 
ment Inspectors exercise due diligence in 
their inspections, but the responsibility 
of closely watching the work while it is 
being carried on rests with the officers of 
the Sanitary Authority. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co, Mid): Is it 
not the fact that many of the houses have 
been found to be practically uninhabit- 
able owing to the way in which they 
have been handed over to the labourers ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman will put the question on the 
Paper, I will ask for a Report. 
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OUT-DOOR RELIEF IN IRELAND. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the blind man, named James 
Madden, who was recently deprived of 
out-door relief, was, when formerly in 
the workhouse, granted a pass every 
second day to visit Dr. Sandford, an 
ophthalmic specialist in Cork; whether 
the treatment was successful, and 
whether Madden is now granted the 
same opportunity ; and whether the 
Vice Guardians had received any medical 
expression of opinion on Madden’s case 
prior to depriving him, his wife, and six 
children of their allowance of six shillings 
a week ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Vice 
Guardians have no information as to the 
extern medical aid Madden may have 
sought when a former inmate of the 
workhouse. Any inmate can obtain a 
pass for the purpose of visiting a medical 
specialist. Madden has not re-entered the 
workhouse. The Vice Guardians’ action 
in ordering that Madden should be ad- 
mitted into the workhouse, with a view 
to his receiving treatment in the hospital, 
was supported by a medical certificate 
to the effect that he would be better 
there than at home. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact 
that this man was sent toa specialist by 
the order of the Guardians, and was 
advised to enter the workhouse so that 
he might receive medical treatment 
there ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I have no in- 
formation as to what medical advice this 
man received. 

Dr. TANNER: Was he not sent to 
Dr. Sandford by the order of the Board 
of Guardians on the recommendation of 
the medical staff ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
matter upon ‘which I have no informa- 
tion. 

Dr. TANNER: Then I will put down 
the Question for another day. 


CRIME IN WATERFORD. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact, as re- 
ported, that Lord Chief Justice O’Brien 


- was, at Waterford, on Tuesday, presented 
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with a pair of white gloves, there being 
no criminal business for the whole County 
of Waterford to go before him.; and 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
Government propose cancelling any appli- 
cation they have made to the county of 
the provisious of the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam informed 
that it is the case that at the opening of 
the Waterford Assizes the Lord Chief 
Justice was presented with a pair of 
white gloves in consequence of there 
being no cases for trial. This, however, 
does not represent the true condition of 
that county, and the learned Judge, im 
his address to the Grand Jury, had to 
refer to a recent deliberate murder com- 
mitted in the county and to the pre- 
valence of the crimes of boycotting and 
intimidation. The authorities responsible 
for the peace of the county report that 
they are unable at the present time to 
recommend the withdrawal of the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the Crimes 
Act in force therein. 

*#Mr. WEBB: Did not the learned 
Judge speak of boycotting as a crime 
well-known to the Common Law ; and, if 
so, isnot the Common Law sufiicient to 
meet cases of boycotting ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Every crime 
is capable of being dealt with by the 
Common Law. 


EVICTION AT FERMOY. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 

ecretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if it is a fact, in connection with 
the recent eviction of Mr. P. Shinnick, 
P.L.G., near Fermoy, County Cork, that 
a sub-tenant named Leahy was also 
evicted, no notice of eviction having 
been served either on Leahy or the 
relieving officer; and if it is true, as 
stated, that Mrs. Shinnick and her five 
young children were turned out upon the 
roadside, where they remained all night, 
without shelter ; and whether an investi- 
gation will be made into the cireum- 
stances of the case ; and, if so, by whom 
will it be conducted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears to 
be the fact that on the occasion of the 
eviction referred to in the question 
Leahy, who was a labourer occupying @ 
house on the farm, was evicted.. Iam 
informed that the statements in the first 
paragraph are not accurate in relation to 
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Mrs. Shinnick and her children, but are 
true with reference to Mrs. Leahy. 
Leahy and his family appear to have 
been allowed, on the following day, to 
re-enter the house from which they had 
been evicted, as caretakers. 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
Is not the right hon. Gentleman the 
head of the Local Government Board in 
Treland ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; but the 
Local Government Board have nothing 
to do with cases of this kind. 


SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST AN IRISH 
MAGISTRATE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the report of certain proceedings 
at the Kerry Assizes on the appeal of 
Mary Quinlan against Mr. George Sandes 
from the decision of a County Court, for 
the maintenance of his illegitimate child, 
in which it was admitted by Mr. Sandes 
that, in 1882, he was a land agent for 
several estates, and that some disputes 
having arisen which led to litigation, in 
a place where he frequently acted as 
presiding Justice, he sent for Mary 
Quinlan, one of the parties to the 
litigation, and seduced her; and that, 
although frequently applied to for the 
maintenance of the child that was the 
result of this intercourse, he had refused 
to make such maintenance ; and that he 
further would not deny that, when 
acting as land agent, he had had inter- 
course with many tenants’ widows ; and 
whether the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor will be called to the conduct 
of Mr. Sandes in this case ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The only sources open to me on 
the subject of this question are the 
reports which have appeared in the 
public Press. The matters of fact 
referred to in the question (which 
appear to have occurred some eight years 
ago) came out in evidence on the hearing 
of an appeal recently tried before Mr. 
Justice Andrews. Ifthe matter, in the 
opinion of the Judge who heard the 
appeal, was one calling for the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, he 
would, I have no doubt, have communi- 
cated with him in reference to it. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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an Irish Magistrate. 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) : 
May I ask whether there were not in 
Court affidavits of Mr. Sandes’s sister 
alleging misconduct, and whether the 
Listowel Workhouse, of which Mr. Sandes 
was Chairman, was notused as the nursery 
for his illegitimate children? Is the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman also aware 
that all the newspapers which report the 
case state that the learned Judge in giving 
his decision was not audible to the re- 
porters? And, further, that this man 
seduced a servant girl in his own house. 
At any rate, will the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman consider the propriety 
of asking that Mr. Sandes should not 
be allowed to sit upon the Bench of 
Magistrates ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Member 
must see that these are matters which 
do not arise out of the question upon the 
Paper. He must be aware that I have 
no power to exercise a general censorship 
over the moral conduct of Magistrates. 
If the hon. Gentleman wishes for further 
information I will make inquiry. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Is it not 
the fact, admitted by Sandes himself, 
that the seduction of this girl took place 
in his own house, upon an occasion of her 
going to him, upon receiving an intima- 
tion from him that he was to preside on 
the Bench when a case concerning her 
was to be brought on? a‘ 

*Mr. MADDEN: No doubt there were 
certain discreditable matters brought to 
light in the course of a civil trial ; but it 
is no part of the functions or duty of the 
Attorney General to interpose in such 
cases. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
venture to think that the House will 
expect some further reply. This person, 
who is still a Magistrate, has made grave 
admissions of systematic seduction. Will 
the Government continue to ignore these 
facts, or will they call the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor to them? The fact 
that this man is still a Magistrate is a 
scandal. 

*Mr. WEBB: Did not Sandes swear 
that he had not seduced 20 girls, but 
that he would not swear that he had not 
seduced 12? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I have no doubt that 
if the Judge thinks it necessary the facts 
will be laid before the Lord Chancellor, if 
they have not already reached him. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY (Newvastle-upon- 


e): This is clearly a matter not un- 
connected with law and order in Ireland. 
I ask the Chief Secretary whether he will 
call the attention of the Lord Chancellor 
to the matter? 

Me. A.J. BALFOUR: The question 
was not put to me, and I never heard of 
this matter before. As the right hon, 
Gentleman knows, the jurisdiction does 
not rest with me, but with my right hon. 
Friend the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
I shall, however, be glad to call his 
attention to the matter, if that has not 
already been done. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Is not this 
one of the three persons who are alleged 
to have been boycotted in Kerry ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
That has nothing to do with the question. 


WEIGHBRIDGES FOR CATTLE. 

Mr. MAHONY: I beg to ask the 
Lord of the Treasury whether he is 
aware that the weighbridge in the Glas- 
gow Cattle Market is so situated that 
cattle, in order to be weighed, have to be 
driven through that portion of the market 
allocated to horses exposed for sale ; and 
in view of the fact that the inconvenience 
and danger consequent is so great that 
many persons desirous of having their 
cattle weighed are unable to do so, 
would he consider what means there are 
of enforcing the law which requires that 
suitable weighing machines should be 
provided ? 

A LORD or tHe TREASURY (Sir 
H. Maxwett, Wigton): I am in- 
formed that the situation of the weigh- 
bridge in Glasgow Cattle Market is as 
described in the question. No complaints 
have ever been made to the officer in at- 
tendance at the Market. If representa- 
tionsare made to the Market Authority by 
any persons who are inconvenienced by 
the present situation I have no doubt 
they will receive consideration. 


EFFECTS OF IMPRISONMENT. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a case 
mentioned in the last Report of the 
Prison Commissioners (Part 1, page 45), 
viz., the case of T. D., who was sentenced 
to “two years and one year hard labour,” 
and after serving over 25 months of his 
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sentence was released upon a medical 
certificate of “general debility,” origin- 
ating after his reception into prison ; by 
whom, at what Court, under what cir- 
cumstances, and for what offence was 
this sentence imposed ; and has he taken, 
or will he take, any steps in the 
matter ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror roe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Matruews, 
Birmingham, E.): It is the practice of 
the Home Office, after a prisoner has been 
two years in prison, to call for a full 
Medical Report as to his condition, and 
the probable effect of the imprisonment 
upon him. In the present case the 
Home Office called for a second Medical 
Report, and upon that Report released 
the prisoner. 


SCOTTISH PAROCHIAL BUARDS. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : I beg 
to ask whether, with reference to Section 
78, Sub-section (1), of “The Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1889,” it is 
necessary for the representative of a 
Parochial Board on a District Committee 
to be a member of that Parochial Board ? 

Sm H. MAXWELL: In reply to this 
question, I have to inform the hon. 
Member that, according to the Lord 
Advocate’s construction of the clause 
referred to, the representative need not 
necessarily be a member of the Parochial 
Board. 


HONG KONG. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to some Ordinances 
recently promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of Hong Kong for the regulation 
of prostitutes, especially to Sections 30 
and 31, which make it the duty of the 
Registrar General of the colony to keep 
a permanent record of immoral houses 
and of their female inmates, in the same 
manner as marriages are registered, and 
that his office must be furnished with a 
photograph of each ; whether he is aware 
that anyone daring to open an unlicensed 
house is liable to severe penalties, and 
whether Section 56 of this Ordinance 
actually empowers the “Governor in 
Council ” to take steps to provide for the 
safety and escape of inmates in immoral 
houses “in case of fire;” whether women 
are given to understand that they are 
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expected by the officers of the law to go 
up as usual for periodical inspection, and 
that they do so ; and, whether the officers 
under the new Ordinance are the same 
as those under its. predecessor ? 

. Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
An Ordinance has been passed by the 
Government of Hong Kong, containing 
the provisions referred to in the lst and 
2nd paragraphs of the hon. Member’s 
question, but the Secretary of State has 
directed: that it should be amended in 
respect of several of its provisions. The 
Secretary of State has decided that the 
system of registration and supervision of 
brothels should be maintained in Hong 
Kong (as in the Straits Settlements), 
because it is regarded as a valuable 
means of checking the too general 
practice of kidnapping girls, and brothel 
slavery. The Ordinance repeals the law 
relating to the compulsory: medical 
examination of women, and it has been 
clearly explained to the women that they 
need not attend for examination unless 
they wish to do so. Some women do 
voluntarily so attend from time to 
time, but not at fixed intervals, or on 
any specified days. Some of the officers 
under this Ordinance are the same as 
under the repealed Contagious Diseases 
Ordinance, but their duties are differently 
defined. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: Is not the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that owing 
to the intense heat of Hong Kong, and 
the mode in.which the houses are con- 
structed, fires often spread with terrible 
rapidity, and result in considerable loss 
of life ; and if it is not desirable that 
steps should be taken in the shape of 
issuing an Ordinance, or otherwise, to 
prevent the inhabitants from being 
roasted alive ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The latter 
part of the question of the hon. Member 
is self-evident, and in regard to the 
former part I have no information. I 
will inquire if the hon. Member will put 
the question on the Paper. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : The right hon. Gentleman 
has not answered that part of the question 
which relates to photographs. Is it true, 
as suggested in the question, that photo- 
graphs of all unfortunates are required 
compulsorily to be sent to the officials ? 

Mr. Samuel Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Hampton Court. 


Baron H. pe WORMS: I -have’ no 
information on that point. 


THE SHOPKEEPERS’ HALF-HOLIDAY 
BILL. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department with 
reference to his reply to the deputation 
which waited on him last week, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government could give an 
opportunity for the discussion of the 
Shopkeepers’ Half-Holiday Bill, and 
whether he will support the Second 
Reading ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The only assistance 
that the Government are able to give to 
the right hon. Baronet is to suggest 
to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Camberwell that he would do well to 
allow the discussion on the Second 
Reading of the Bill to take place on any 
evening when the right hon. Baronet 
can bring it on, and to continue without 
objection after 12 o’clock. The question 
raised by the Bill is one which the 
Government think should be left to 
Members on all sides of the House. to 
decide for themselves without any 
interference of Party influences. 

*Mr. J. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) : The 
right hon. Gentleman means the Member 
for Dulwich (Mr. Blundell Maple) and 
not the Member for Camberwell. 


THE DEER AT HAMPTON COURT. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works if it is a fact 
that the 500 deer which have for years 
past been maintained in the Home Park, 
Hampton Court, are being ‘removed; 
whether the allegation is correct “ that 
the authorities are actuated in this step 
by economical reasons, and that cattle 
are for the future to be reared in these 
beautiful pastures,” and what other 
reasons have occasioned the change ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, University of 
Dublin): The deer which have » been 
heretofore maintained in Hampton Court 
Park are being removed, some of them 
to Bushy Park and some to Richmond 
Park. The grazings will continue to be 
let to the Master of the Horse, as at 
present, but at an increased rent. There 
will be a net gain to the Exchequer of 
about £600 a year. 
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De, TANNER: Is-that in the in- 
terests of economy ? 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether an arrangement 
has been concluded between the French 
and British Governments relative to the 
Newfoundland lobster fishery disputes ; 
if so, will he be good enough to state the 
nature of the modus vivendi, and whether 

ermanent or temporary ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
ausson, Manchester, N.E.): I stated 
yesterday that an arrangement in the 
nature of a modus vivendi had been 
arrived at; also that it was for this 
season only. It provides that such 
lobster factories as were in existence last 
year may be continued for the present, 
the Naval Commanders being arbiters in 
case of disputes: in other words, it 
maintains the status quwo, questions of 
principle and of respective ‘rights being 
entirely reserved. New lobster fisheries 
can only be established by joint consent 
of the British and. French Naval Com- 
manders, and for each new fishery so 
permitted to one nation, permission is 
to be granted for a new fishery to the 
other. 


REV. J. DOBIE’S IMPRISONMENT. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS § (Berwick- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing passage in the Scotsman of 18th 
March :— 

‘“We are informed by an Aden correspon- 
dent that the Reverend J. Dobie, Army 
Chaplain of the Church of Scotland in India, 
on returning to the coast from a recent tour of 
philological research in the interior of Arabia, 
was, without cause or explanation, thrown into 
prison in Hodeidah,. on, the Red Sea, and 
detained there by order of the Turkish 
Authorities until released by the British Con- 
sul. We understand that to redress the wrong 
done tothe reverend gentleman: the General 
commanding at Aden instantly dispatched the 
gunboat Reindeer to support the Consul at 
Hodeidah in demanding the immediate dis- 
missal of the Governor who had ordered Mr. 
Vobie’s imprisonment.” 


Whether he can state the reasons Mr. 
Dobie was thrown into prison ; how long 
he was shut up, and what his treatment 
was while so incarcerated ; whether heis 
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entitled to compensation for the said 
imprisonment ; and whether he can state 
where Mr. Dobie now is ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: We have not 
yet received information of the occur- 
rences mentioned. My hon. Friend will 
see by the dates that no letters could 
have reached us, and as the British 
Authorities on the spot appear to have 
done what was necessary there was no 
occasion to refer home by telegraph. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I beg to give 
notice that I will put another question 
on the subject on this day week. 


NONCONFORMIST FUNERALS. 
Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. Ives): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the refusal of the Vicar 
of Madron to permit a funeral to be con- 
ducted by a Nonconformist. minister in 
the churchyard on a Sunday, and to the 
language (depreciatory of Nonconfor- 
mists) alleged to have been employed ; 

and whether such refusal was legal ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir, my atten- 


tion has been called to this matter. The 


Vicar denies that he refused to permit 
the burial on Sunday. The son of the 
deceased proposed first an hour which 
was not within the statutory limit of 
time, and next an hour which interfered 
with the afternoon service, and the Vicar 
objected in writing for that reason, as he 
was entitled to do under the 3rd section 
of the Burials Act. Judging from the 
facts,as I have ascertained them, the 
Vicar does not appear to have acted 
illegally. 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education when the 
Education Cede, which was laid. upon the 
Table in dummy on 10th March, will be 
in the hands of Members ; and whether 
the days which have already run will 
form part of the statutory period during 
which it must lie upon the Table before 
it acquires the force of law ? a 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae COUNCIL 
(Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, Dartford) : 


‘The Code will, I hope, be ready for dis- 
tribution before the House- rises for 


Easter. It is not proposed to take any 
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action thereon until Parliament and the 
country have had sufficient time to study 
and discuss its provisions. 


LOWER DIVISION CLERKS, 


Mr. JOHN KELLY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he would 
state in which Government offices the 
Lower Division Clerks still remain on the 
six-hour system ; and whether those De- 
partments have already submitted, or 
will be at once invited to submit, schemes 
for placing those Lower Division Clerks 
on the seven-hours system, so that all 
such clerks may, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, stand on the same basis? 

Tre SECRETARY to rx#zt TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): It is the inten- 
tion of the Government to apply the 
seven-hours system to all Departments 
a8 opportunity offers. 


THE LIVERPOOL STRIKE. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the action of the 
Liverpool magistrates in calling troops 
into the town, and thereby running the 
risk of provoking a collision with the 
strikers ; and, whether there have been 
any disturbances in connection with the 
strike to render such a step necessary ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir. I was 
informed by the Mayor of Liverpool on 
the 17th inst. that the Chief Constable 
had reported to him that it was possible 
that acts of violence might occur which 
could not be met by the force under his 
command ; and that the Mayor, after a 
personal investigation of the matter, 
having arrived at the same conclusion, 
had summoned a meeting of the City 
Justices, who passed a resolution to the 
effect that it would be desirable to have 
a force of infantry near at hand, and a 
force was accordingly requisitioned by the 
Mayor. According to the last informa- 
tion which I have received, everything 
is quiet at Liverpool. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether it is true, as reported in the 
newspapers, that before calling out 
the military, the Mayor consulted Her 
Majesty’s Judges who happened to be on 
circuit at Liverpool, and if it is part of 

Sir W. Hart Dyke 


{COMMONS} 
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their duty to advise magistrates on such 
an occasion ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I only know the 
fact from what I have seen in the news- 
papers. I have received no information 
upon it. 
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THE CASE OF JOHN DALY. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he has yet any informa- 
tion to communicate with respect to the 
inquiry into the case of the treatment of 
the prisoner John Daly? _ 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I received a letter 
from the visitors on the 17th inst., in 
which they informed me that they had 
already held three sittings for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the medical and 
general treatment of John Daly and 
other prisoners in Chatham Prison. The 
visitors find it necessary to examine a 
large number of the prison officials, and 
they will probably have to hold three or 
four more sittings in order to complete 
their inquiry and prepare their report, 
and as their other duties render it im- 
possible for them to sit de die in diem, 
some little time must necessarily elapse 
before the inquiry is concluded, but they 
trust that their report, and the evidence 
on which it is based, will be in the pos- 
session of the Home. Office before the 
House re-assembles after the Easter 
Recess. 

Mr. SEXTON : Who are the visitors? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The County Court 
Judge of the district, Sir John Lennard, 
and two other gentlemen whose names 
I do not remember. 


THE BARRACOUTA. 

Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it isa fact that the sufferers in 
the recent accident to the Barracouta 
were first landed at Sheerness, and from 
thence sent to Chatham, although there 
are plenty of doctors and ample hospital 
accommodation at Sheerness; and 
whether this is the common practice in 
case of accidents at Sheerness ; and, if so, 
whether he will at once take steps to 
prevent such unnecessary suffering ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hammtoy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): One man, in too critical a con- 
dition to bear removal to Chatham, was 
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admitted into the Infirmary of the Naval 
Barracks at Sheerness. The other nine 
men were not landed at Sheerness ; but, 
after being fully attended to and their 
injuries properly dressed, were conveyed 
to Chatham Hospital by special steamer 
under the immediate care of two medical 
officers. It is not customary to send 
Naval patients to the Military Hospital 
at Sheerness, as it only contains 36 beds, 
and there were only 11 vacant on the 
day of the accident to meet the Army 
requirements. In the case of accidents 
occurring in the Dockyard at Sheerness, 
it is usual in the first instance to send 
patients to the Naval Barracks Infirmary ; 
but in the case of accidents on board 
ship the patients are sent to Chatham 
Hospital when their condition permits 
removal, 


THE TITHES BILL. 

Mr. CORNWALLIS WEST (Denbigh, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the desirability, in 
view of the extreme complexity of the 
question, of proceeding only with those 
portions of the Tithe Bill which relate to 
the substitution of County Court process 
for the existing remedy by distraint, and 
will consent to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into and 
report upon the necessity for the re- 
valuation of the tithe in any, and what, 
districts in England and Wales ? 


*Tue FIRST LORD or true TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, Westminster) : 


Her Majesty's Government have given 
careful consideration to the many sug- 
gestions made to them on this vexed 
question, and they have come to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to proceed 
with the Billas it has been submitted to 
the House. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: When will the 
Second Reading of the Tithe Bill be 
taken ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope that it 
will be taken on Thursday next. 


THE ALLOTMENTS BILL. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: Will the 
First Lord of the Treasury give two or 
three days’ notice before the Second 
Reading of the Allotments Bill? 

VOL. CCCXLII. [ramp seatzs.] 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I hope, Sir, with 
the assistance of hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, we shall be able to 
read this Bill asecond time. It is obvious 
that Amendments on the Bill must be 
proposed in Committee. I hope it will 
be possible to read the Bill a second time 
before Easter; but, having regard to the 
introduction of the Irish Land Bill on’ 
Monday, and the Second Reading of the 
Tithes Bill on Thursday, I am not able 
to say precisely when it will be possible 
to take the Allotments Bill. I hope the 
hon. Member will not object to its being 
taken as the Second Order on any day 
on which it may occupy that place. 


Mr. COBB: Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean that it will not be taken on 
Monday ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir ; I do not 
mean that. If there is no prolonged 
debate on the Land Bill I trust it may 
be taken on Monday as the ‘second 
Order 


Mr. COBB: I think it would be satis- 
factory to hon. Members if the right hon. 
Gentleman will say that it will not be 
tsken after 10 o'clock on Monday. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It would be a 
great convenience if the hon. Member 
could assure me that the debate on the 
introduction of the Land Bill will be 
concluded before 10 o’clock on Monday. 
In that case I could give him the assur- 
ance he desires. 


THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): On 
the part of hon. Members who come 
from a distance, I wish to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman can state when 
the Easter holidays will begin and end ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It must depend 
on the duration of the debate on the 
Tithe Bill. We cannot adjourn until 
that Bill has been read a second time. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT: Then if the Bill 
has not passed that stage before, are we 
to sit on Good Friday and over Easter 
Monday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I know the im- 
portance which the hon. Gentleman 
attaches to Good Friday, and I should be 
sorry to keep him at the House on that 
occasion. 1 cannot believe that the 
debate will be so protracted as to require 
the House to sit on Good Friday. 

3 I , 
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EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


Copy ordered— 

“ Of Statistical Tables relating to Emigration 
and Immigration from and into the United 
Kingdom in the year 1889, and Report to the 
Board of ‘rade thereon.” —(Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 103.] 


INDIAN COUNCILS BILL [LORDS.] 
Bill read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 197.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


HEREDITARY LEGISLATORS. 

(4.10.) Mr. LABOUCHERE, 
rising to move— 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
contrary to the true principles of representa- 
tive Government, and injurious to-their effici- 
ency, that any person should sit and vote in 
Parliament by right of birth; it is therefore 
desirable to put an end to any such existing 
rights,” 
said: I may remind the House that I 
have brought this question before the 
House on four occasions. On the first 
occasion I was counted out. In 1885, I 
brought it forward again, and on that 
occasion the Motion was adopted by a 
considerable number of Members on my 
side of the House, but the leaders of the 
Liberal Party held aloof from it, and, if 
I remember rightly, voted against it. I 
again brought it forward in 1888, when 
I was more fortunate, for not only was 
the Motion adopted by the entire Liberal 
Party, but it was voted for by our official 
leaders in this House. In 1889 I again 
brought it forward, and the Resolution 
was ratified by the adherence of the 
Liberal Party and its leaders. Ofcourse, 
I can hardly think that the leaders 
would vote fora Resolution in Opposition 
which they would not support when 
they hold the responsibility of office. I 
therefore take it that this incubus will 
disappear with the disappearance of the 
Tory majority which now restrains all 


on 
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legitimate and proper Liberal action in. 
this House. I have been ‘told that my: 
Resolution is not within «the. area of 
practical politics, and that the discus. 
sions to which it gives rise are’ 
academic. Considering the progress: 
the Motion has made, I do not think. 
it can be called academic, ‘ nor. can, 
it be said that the question is beyond 
the area of practical politics. In reply. 
to the question why, being so sure, 
do I continue year after ‘year to’ slay the, 
slain, and that it might be as {well to 
wait until we have a majority, knowing, 
that the majority would then know how 
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‘to deal with the question, I say first 


that, although I have the greatest confi- 
dence in my leaders, I think in a matter 
like this it is just as well to keep their 
memory green, and in the second place, 
I wish to convey to the constituencies 
the tidings of great joy that in voting for 
a Liberal Party they are voting against 
the House of Lords. This, I think, will 
stimulate their zeal and increase the 
majority at the next General Election. 
I have always thought that our -pro- 
gramme hasnotbeensufficiently thorough, 
and I have endeavoured as far as I could 
to accentuate the differences politically 
between ourselves and the Party oppo 
site. I have been greatly struck with 
the poverty of the arguments against my 
Resolution. Some Gentlemen have held 
that hereditary legislators make so per- 
fect a second branch of the Legisla- 
ture that it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing better in this fallible world. The 
arguments are of that fetish kind only 
worthy of an African savage defending 
his false gods. I found. on the last 
occasion Members of the Government 
taking this view of the matter. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said that he 
objected to the Motion not merely on its 
merits—he objected altogether to the 
abolition of the hereditary principle, 
Why? Because, he said, the English 
people had received this . inestimable 
treasure from their ancestors, and they 
would not be guilty of the midsummer 
madness of destroying it. —Petitiones 
principit. The right hon. Gentleman is 
not only an eminent politician, he is an 
eminent philosopher. He has got only one 
follower as a philosopher, and I am that 
follower. The noble Lord opposite (Lord . 
Cranborne), the son of an eminent 
Prime Minister, and the descendant of 
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oné of the most eminent of Elizabethan 
statesmen, went even further in his 
fetish-like admiration of the House of 
Lords than the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. He said that society is constituted 
on the elementary principle of a man 
being the-son of his father. The noble 
Lord declared this in consequence of the 
doctrine that political society ought to be 
constituted on the principle of a legislator 
being the son of a legislator—a principle 
which he much preferred to the elective 
system. The noble Lord did not like the 
elective system, under ‘which he said that 
candidates give pledges which they do not 
understand, and vote for measures in 
which they do not believe. Nobody has 
a better right than the noble Lord to 
speak for the Conservative Party, and it 
is interesting to learn the Conservative 
view of the elective theory. This accounts 
for a good deal of what is said and voted 
on the other side. Another proposal is 
to qualify the hereditary principle by 
restricting the number of Peers sitting 
in virtue of that principle to those who 
are elected by their own order. A 
hereditary right to legislate is absurd, 
but a hereditary right to choose legis- 
lators is still more absurd. The property 
qualification has been done away with 
in the House of Commons, and I do not 
believe the country will have a heredi- 
tary qualification for the other House. 
It is argued that if Peers are deprived 
of the power of legislation they ought to 
have a quid pro quo. That suggestion 
reminds me of the proposal to compensate 
the owners of rotten boroughs in a 
former generation on their abolition. 
To these hereditary Peers it is proposed 
to add a number of nominated Peers. 
My view is that a system of nomination 
would be as pernicious as the hereditary 
principle itself. It is as absurd as it 
would be for a plaintiff or defendant to 
nominate his own jury. It would also 
lead to the undesirable result referred to 
by the hon. Member for Southport (Mr. 
Curzon) of having two clesses in one 
Chamber, especially if, as has been sug- 
gested, the nominated members were to 
be dissenters and labourers. Then 
it is proposed .that representatives of 
the colonies should be added. Well, 
I have never discovered that any colony 
wants to be represented in the Upper 
Chamber; they prefer their own au- 
tonomy, to which such representation 
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would be inimical», I cannot see what 
good would come of a Marquis of the 
Cape of Good Hope or an Earl of New 
Zealand. The most notable suggestion 
comes from Lord Dunraven, who has 
proposed a sort of moral censorship, ex- 
cluding the black sheep. This idea will 
be familiar to Scotch Members in. con- 
nection with the kirk. For myself, I 
have never attached much force to the 
black sheep argument, though it is 
rather ridiculous that a man who has 
been warned off a racecourse and 
expelled from the Jockey Club, should 
come down here to legislate for the 
people of England by hereditary descent. 
I have always thought, however, that the 
private moral character of the Peers is a 
matter that concerns themselves, and that 
we are only concerned with the political 
functions they exercise. There are 
black sheep in every assembly, and. the 
consideration of a man’s private character 
is irrelevant. It may seem to be a paradox, 
but it is, nevertheless, true that.a most 
dissipated disreputable hereditary scamp 
who votes right does less mischief than a 
model of domestic virtue and moral 
excellence who votes wrong. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley), the author of ; that 
excellent phrase, “We must end. or 
mend the House of Lords,” has come 
forward as a reformer of the House of 
Lords, and advocates the giving. to 
a man the option to appear in which 
House he should sit. My right hon. 
Friend clearly thinks that all the 
capable Peers would choose the Lower 
House, and he aims,. no doubt, 
at making the House of Lords the 
House of Fools, so ridiculous that it 
would fall to pieces of itself. This plan 
is too much of the “Dilly, dilly, come 
and be killed” charaeter, and the Peers 
would neyer assent to it. I should 
oppose any such scheme on the ground 
that it would give too great an advan- 
tage to Peers. My right hon. Friend 
will remember that. Mirabeau,. who was 
a Peer of France, gained his immense 
influence in the early period of the 
French Revolution by electing to repre+ 
sent the Third Kstate. He gained an 
immense reputation from the mere fact 
that, having been a nobleman, he pre- 
ferred and was ready to come forward as 
the representative of the Third Estate. 
No, Sir, I maintain that the right to’ sit 
312 
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here must involve the absence of a right 
to sit in the House of Lords. The non 
possumus argument is frequently urged 
against my proposal. It is urged that 
the House of Lords would not consent 
to the mutilation of its own privileges, 
and to sign its own death warrant. ‘The 
course threatened at the time of 
the first Reform Bill, namely, that of 
creating fresh Peers, would, how- 
ever, be quite sufficient to overcome this 
difficulty ; and the threat, without its 
performance, would probably, as then, 
be quite adequate to its purpose. It is 
absurd to suppose that the House of 
Lords would be able to hold its own 
against the clearly-declared will of the 
people. Hereditary legislators are an 
absurdity. It is, of course, said that the 
system works well. In my opinion it 
works exceedingly ill. Is there asingle 
reform, and I speak of those reforms 
which have been passed and which are 
now admitted to be useful, is there a 
single one of them which the House 
of Lords has not opposed? The 
House of Lords has opposed every 
single measure which is considered useful 
to the country at the present moment. 
The House of Lords always acts unfairly 
in its functions as regards the two Parties 
in the State. I think it will be admitted 
that the main function of the Upper 
House is to bring about an appeal to the 
people if the Lower House exceeds 
its mandate, violates its pledges, or loses 
the confidence of the nation. If the 
Upper House were to fulfil that function 
fairly and impartially, there would be 
.cértain advantages in itsexistence. But 
I believe it would be beyond the wit of 
san to find a number of men who would 
perfectly fulfil such a duty, and I am 
certain they have not been found in the 
House of Lords. Suppose a Tory Govern- 
ment loses the confidence of the nation. 
As far as the Lords are concerned it can 
do so with absolute impunity. When 
the Tories are in Power that peculiar 
function of the Lords is absolutely in 
abeyance, and it is necessarily in abey- 
ance because the permanent majority 
there is of the same colour as the tem- 
porary majority here. Then let us 
suppose a General Election, with the 
Tories anxious to get in, and a. proposal 
being made on the part of the Liberal 
Government for a Land Purchase Scheme 
with an Imperial guarantee. The Tories, 
Mr. Labouchere 
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let us say, have pledged themselves ab- 
solutely against such a scheme, but the 
election having gone in their favour, 
they at once propose a Land Purchase 
Bill with an Imperial guarantee. Will 
hon. Gentlemen say that the House of 
Lords would throw out such a Bill? Not 
at all. Again, let us suppose a Liberal 
Government anxious toabandon coercion 
and to pass a Home Rule Bill, and the 
Tories equally opposed to coercion and 
saying that they would not grant Home 
Rule. Ifthe Tories succeeded to power, 
and brought in a Home Rule Bill in this 
House, would the House of Lords throw 
it out? Hon. Members know the Lords 
would do no such thing. I will put on 
a third supposition. Let us suppose a 
Tory Ministry has been in power three 
years, that they have associated them- 
selves with disreputable persons in cir- 
culating forgeries, and when these docu- 
ments have been proved to be forgeries 
have refused to denounce their associates; 
let us suppose that all the bye-elections 
have gone against them and that the 
people of England are anxious to 
get rid of the Government; under 
such circumstances would the House 
of Lords say they would do their best to 
promote an appeal to the people? We 
know perfectly well that the House of 
Lords would do no such thing. Any 
hon. Gentleman who doubts it has only 
to go into the House of Lords at the 
present moment, and there he will find a 
Prime Minister engaged in bringing 
forward a Resolution which his Colleagues 
in this House have already passed against 
the protests of the Liberal Party. Let 
us suppose again a great Liberal measure 
has been put before the people, that it 
has been discussed ad nauseam in the 
Press for seven long years, that an 
election has taken place, that the Liberals 
have got a majority, and then brought 
in a Bill to give effect to their promises. 
Would the Lords pass the Bill if carried 
in this House? So far as one can see 
they would at once throw it out in order 
to force a second election, in the despairing 
hope that they would weary out the 
feeling of the entire country in favour of 
the measure. A Government requires 
freedom of action, and ought to have it so 
long as the country is with it, but the 
Peers will not allow it. The Government 
said that compensation for disturbance 
was necessary to maintain Jaw and order, 
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but the House of Lords would not have 
it, and the Government was obliged to 
fall back on coercion. The Liberal 
leaders are twitted with having had 
recourse to coercion, but that is the case 
only when the measures they project are 
interfered with by the House of Lords. 
That interference is not confined to 
throwing out Bills; it is perpetual and 
persistent. In fact, the policy of a 
Liberal Government has to be a species 
of compromise. When a Bill goes before 
a Liberal Cabinet, and it is suggested 
that it should be made stronger, the 
Lord Chancellor will at once say, “Oh, 
no; for if you do we cannot get it 
through the House of Lords.” Whenever 
an Amendment is suggested in the House 
of Commons the answer of the Govern- 
ment is—‘ Oh, pray do not urge it ; no 
doubt the Bill would be the better for it, 
but if you carry it we shall not be able 
to get it through the House of Lords.” 
Then there is a double watering down. 
The Bill goes up to the House of Lords, 
which inserts some clauses and omits 
others. A sort of bargain is therefore 
made. Some of the Amendments are 
accepted by the Commons, and the Bill is 
passed in such a shape that it can hardly 
be called a Liberal Bill at all. If the 
Lords were actuated by patriotic motives 
one could not complain, but they are 
actuated by personal and class motives. 
I know it is frequently said that an 
Upper House should be Conservative in 
the true sense of the word. That I 
fully admit, but I complain that the 
House of Lords is a Conservative House, 
thoroughly and essentially, in the Party 
sense of the word. The leaders in the 
House of Lords are partisans, and when 
they find their opponents in power, they 
seek to put them out—for the good of the 
nation they say, and they probably think 
so, but they also desire to put them- 
selves in their opponent’s places. They 
are personally interested, as also are the 
rank and file. There are many political 
salaries divided among Members of the 
House of Lords, and there are also 
social salaries. One noble Lord gets a 
salary for galloping after Her Majesty’s 
dogs, another receives £2,000 a year for 
walking about with a stick. There are 
six or seven noble Lords paid for these 
things, and they fight for the places in a 
wonderful manner. Some of them have 
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I think there are a number of these 
offices which are given for Party fidelity. 
If you examine into the matter you 
will find that these Gentlemen have 
done nothing exceptional for their 
Party; they have voted straight, and 
probably given considerable sums for 
Party organisation, and yet they have 
spread themselves over the Civil List 
—and I have always thought that 
Ministers should not encourage the idea 
that the Monarch expends all the money 
granted for the Civil List, but should 
give the public to understand that a 
large amount of it goes tonoble Lords in 
this way. Last year it was proposed to 
give a large sum for the maintenance of 
the children of the Prince of Wales, and 
it was then suggested that that should 
be done by abolishing some of these 
places—by taking away salaries given to 
noble Lords for doing nothing, and devot- 
ing them to the purposes for which they 
were then intended. The Government 
opposed it. They knew the value of their 
hereditary proposition, and they knew 
they would hardly be able to carry on 
the business of the country unless they 
were able to pay these Gentlemen for 
doing perfunctory duties. Then there 
are a great many incidental advantages 
accruing to Members of the House of 
Lords. There are three Orders of 
Knighthood—the Garter, St. Patrick, and 
the Thistle ; these are distributed largely 
among noble Lords, not for any merit, 
but for Party support. Beyond this, 
there are Lord Lieutenancies, and all 
sorts of jobs for the benefit of friends. 
and relations of noble Lords. Look at. 
that [the Ministerial] Bench. I do not. 
wish to make any invidious observations 
as to this Gentleman or that Gentleman, 
but Members below the Gangway on the 
other side will agree with me that there 
are Gentlemen on the Front Ministerial 
Bench who are there solely because they 
are relatives of great Magnates in the 

other House—Gentlemen receiving, per- 
haps, £5,000 per annum, who, in any 

other walk of life, would find it difficult 

to earn £500. But thisis notall. Con- 

cessions are granted to noble Lords. A 

concession in South Africa was recently 

granted, the market value of which is 

about £3,000,000, and it is a remarkable 

fact that the two most prominent per- 

sons among those on whom it was con- 
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and a Tory Duke. Does anyone suppose 
that if the Liberal: Party had been in 
ipower, these Gentlemen would have 
got this concession? It would have been 
~given—but they would not have got it. 
When the Tories are in power, if a 
member of a Peer’s family is suspected 
of crime, the Lord Chancellor, the Prime 
Minister, and the Attorney General put 
their heads together to get him out of the 
country in order that he may not be pun- 
ished. [Criesof “Oh, oh!”] Yes, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite meet charges in that 
way. They meet them with adirect denial. 
And when a Member of the Upper House 
makes a denial on the subject, we in this 
House are not permitted to question that 
denial. The fact is the House of Lords 
play with loaded dice’ against the 
iaiberal Party. When the Liberal Party 
are in office they practically have to share 
power with a Committee of the Carlton 
Glub;| and it is to those gentlemen 
that we have to submit our measures. 
What would hon. Gentlemen opposite 
think if, when the Conservative Party is 
in office, it should have to submit ‘ts 
measures to the approval of a Committee 
of the National Liberal Club? Yet one 
thing is not more outrageous than the 
other. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
recently described the House of Lords as 
“a most inestimable treasure.” No doubt 
itis a most inestimable Tory treasure. 
That is why I am opposed to it. We are 
very foolish if we accept this tutelage on 
the: part of the Carlton Club, Why have 
we done so for so long? It has always 
been a matter of wonderment to me, but 
I suppose the reason is that the demo- 
eracy has only of recent years made 
real progress, and that formerly both 
Parties in the House to a great extent 
consisted of rival bands of aristocrats 
fighting for power. Both sought profit 
and power from the House of Lords. In 
those times there were Gentlemen in this 
House who called themselves Liberals 
who were actually anxious to become 
Members of the House of Lords. Of 
course that will never occur again. No 
hon. Gentleman now sitting on the Front 
Qpposititon Bench will ever dream of 
making one of that body. All hon. Mem- 
bers on this side have assented to the 
principle embodied in this Resolution, 
and are agreed that the hereditary prin- 
ciple is injurious in its effects. At the 
present moment democracy has become a 
Mr. Labouchere 
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power. The people claim to rule, having 
acquired the right to do ‘so, and» they 
have no idea of allowing 600 persons. to 
interfere with their ‘will, still less'6U0 
hereditary Gentlemen belonging to one 
class, actuated -by strong personal in- 
terests, and many of them \ receiving 
large salaries. The House of Lords ‘in 
its essence is antagonistic to the prin- 
ciples of democracy. Its existence: is 
incompatible with the democracy, be- 
cause the corner stone of the 

is the principle that the laws. should 
be made by the representatives of the 
people who have to obey them. In 
order to see how. nuch the House. of 
Lords is‘out of touch with the country, 
let us consider what would take place 
if the Liberal Party was returned in a 
majority to this House and proceeded to 
deal with the question of Home Rule? 
How many Members of the House of 
Lords are in favour of Home Rule? 
[“ Hear, hear” from the Ministervalists, | 
“ Hear, hear,” say hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. Some 10 or 20, and I am afraid 
they would require to have the prospeet 
of large salaries to-be in favour of it, so 
that the result would be that practically 
one entire’ branch of the - Legislature 
would be intriguing again&t and refusing 
to legislate in accordance with the wishes 
of the majority of the House of Commons 
and of the country. Take another: plank 
of the Radical platform. How many 
Peers are in favour of Disestablishment 
and Disandowment of the. Church. of 
Kngland? Very few I should. think. 
Take, again, the question of an Amend- 
ment of the Land Laws. How many 
Peers are in favour of that? Uncom- 
monly few; and as years pass the 
antagonism between the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons is becoming 
more and more accentuated, for the’one 
remains unchanged ‘and the other pro- 
gresses. Perhaps some hon. Gentlemen, 
even on the Liberal side of the House, do 
not appreciate the strength of the move+ 
ment against hereditary — legislators. 
There is not a Liberal Association 
throughout the country that is not ready 
to pass a resolution in favour of such a 
Motion as this. There is not # ‘public 
meeting of the Liberal Party at which -s 
suggestion to sweep away the hereditary 
principle is not received with acclama- 
tion, and there is nota constituency: in 
which a man would be aceepted as‘ 
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‘ Liberal candidate if he refused to pledge 
‘himself to the abolition of ‘that principle. 
[“No, no” from Captain Verney.) The 
‘hon. ‘Member did not pledge himself. 
If I have my eyes off one’ of my hon. 
Friends, see what follows. I am Chair- 
man of the Liberal Assoviation ‘at Olney. 
“Everyone in that Association isin favour 
of this Resolution, and ‘yet because I 
trusted the hon. Member and regarded 
‘him as’a good Liberal, and did not look 
after’ him at the election in North 
Buckingham, he ‘has‘deluded the Associa- 
tion’of ‘which I am Chairman: I hope 
the hon: Member will amend at the next 
election, and express himself in accord-' 
‘ance ‘with’ the views of ‘his° own con- | 
stituents, of whose Association I have the | 
honout to be Chairman. Hon. Members | 
opposite will no doubt enjoy their “in- 
estimable’ treasute” so long’ as they 
remain in office, but they cannot hope 
always to bask in the'sun of power, and 
that we shall always be in the shade of 
Opposition. The Liberal Party is pledged 
against this hereditary power of legisla- 
tion, and wpon their return to office will 
esttainly proceed to deal with the ques- 
tion: I bag’ to move the Amendment 
of which I have given notice. 


‘Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“tin the opinion of this House, it is contrary to 
the'true principles of Representative Govern- 
ment, and injurious to their efficiency, that any 
person should sit und vote in Parliament by 
right of birth; it is therefore desirable to pat 
ah end’ to any such existing rights,’’—(Mr. 
Labouchere,) i 
instead thereof. 


‘Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


14.57.) Mr. ATHERLEY « JONES 
(Durham, N.W.): Iam afraid the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sxt down has 
left: very ‘little for me:to, add. in support 
of ‘his Motion:. I would» remind hon. 
Members opposite that: the. Motion does 
not aim at the abolition of the: House of 
Lords, but‘at its modification by amplify- 
ing:the system of life -peerages. which, 
with ‘the cousent of both parties, was «an 
innovation introduced: some years ago. 
Up »to: 1832 the» two -Houses'were, no 
doubt, in harmony, owing to the composi- 
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House, but all that has been’ changed. 
Since the Reform‘ Act‘of 1832 the demo- 
ctatic element#' have entered more and 
more into its’ composition and have 
become the preponderating elements on 
both sides of the House of Commons, “I 
vannot do better ‘to show the change 
which has come over ‘the relations 
between this‘ House and the House’ of 
Lords than to quote the words of a very 
distinguished “writer on Constitutional 
history, who says :— 

‘Since the Reform Bill of 1832 thé House of 


Peers has ceastd'to be the House of latent 
directors of our’policy, and ‘has become one‘of 


| typical objectors and palpable alterers.”” 


It might be argued by those who view 
this question from. an opposite point of 
view to myself—by the hon. Member for 
Southport, for: instance, from whom.I 
trust we shall have the advantage of 
hearing an address of equal value 
to that we had from him on a pre- 
vious occasion—-that the House of 
Commons possesses full and complete 
power over the House of Lords. 
That has become an established Consti- 
tutional usage, and if this House chooses 
to insist upon the passage of a measure, 
that measure, although it may be delayed, 
will be ultimately passed. But that-is 
not all,as my hon. l'riend pointed out, for if 
the House of Lords should determine to 
resist—as theyvery nearly did on the occa- 
sion of the Reform Bill of 1832—if they 
determine to resist to the bitter end the 
passage of a particular meusure, then 
there is power.in the Crown to appoint 
® sufficient number of Peers to secure 
the passage of the measure. But I 
submit that the mere act of the House of 
Lords eventually giving way in such 
cases is not a sufficient answer, because 
that House often delays measures of 
importance, aid.has delayed. them to an 
extent which: is fraught with serious 
consequences. I: know the House is not 
fond of quotations, but I have here a 
few lines written by a great Constitutional 
lawyer, pointing out that, in the discharge 
of its onerous: and. important duties (to 
wit, the resistance of useful legislation), 
the House of Lords had maintained 
its independence: and vindicated its 
responsible position as a branch of the 
Legislature by | successful defence 
of the revenues of the Ir.sh church, and 
its Amendment. of the Municipal Cor- 





tion of the House of Commons being 
more or less aristocratic, like the Upper 
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spirited opposition to the repeal of the 
Paper Duty. A more conclusive indict- 
ment against the House of Lords for 
delaying measures of the first importance 
could not be quoted, and these words 
might well have been written in a spirit 
of irony instead of in a spirit of praise. 
Moreover, the House of Lords not 
only delays, but frequently mutilates 
measures, and has so mutilated many 
Bills passed by the House of Commons 
as to destroy their aim and most valuable 
characteristics. I may mention as in- 
stances of this the Municipal Reform Bill 
and the Merchant Shipping Bill, the 
Lords insisting on the retention in the 
latter measure of provisions which are a 
source of great danger to the seafaring 
population. But my case does not rest 
here ; we have further to complain that 
they reject valuable measures, which, 
however, are not of such importance as 
to cause an outcry in the country. A 
valuable measure which has been some- 
time before the country would, I believe, 
have been long since passed into law but for 
the Bishops in the House of Lords—the 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill. This is one of the most notable 
instances of a small measure being des- 
troyed by the House of Lords’ action. 
What are the arguments urged in favour 
of the House of Lords? It is said that 
that House is a revising body—that they 
are able to give that care and attention 
to detail which the House of Commons, 
with the great legislative pressure upon 
it, cannot devote to a measure, and that 
they thus prevent hasty and imma- 
turely considered legislation. But I 
would point out that, admirably as this 
function is performed by many able men 
in the House of Lords, this duty may be 
done with equal facility and with equally 
good results by a small Committee of 
specialists appointed by the House of 
Commons. It is urged that the Peers 
stop hasty legislation. I challenge hon. 
Members to mention one case in which 
a measure, hastily passed by this House, 
has been rejected by the House of Lords, 
and in which rejection they have been 
ultimately sustained by the House 
of Commons. There is no such case; 


there is not an instance in which 
they have prevented ill - considered 
measures being passed into law. 


Then, how do the House of Lords 
at present discharge their duties? I 
Mr. Atherley-Jones 
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believe only three Peers are required to 
form ® quorum, while the average 
attendance is from 10 to 15 only, and 
very often they will dispose of questions 
of vital importance, such as the Queen’s 
Speech, in a great epoch of Constitutional 
history, by a debate of a few hours. 
The only subjects to which they appear 
to give much attention are those in 
which their own class and_ personal 
interests are involved. Undoubtedly the 
standard of most of the Members of the 
House of Lords, individually, is as high 
as that of Members of the Honse of 
Commons ; yet it is a disgrace that men 
are permitted to remain in the House of 
Lords who would be drummed out from 
any other Legislative Assembly. I 
also ask hon. Members to consider the 
Motion from the point of view that in 
no other civilised country is there a 
purely Hereditary Upper Chamber. I 
admit that there is an_ hereditary 
element in the Upper Chambers of other 
countries, but in all of them there is an 
official and elective element as well. 
This Resolution does not go further than 
to propose that there should be some 
attempt to place the House of Lords in 
conformity with the Upper Houses of 
other countries. It is nota Motion 
which aims at the abolition of the 
House of Lords; it merely aims at a 
modification of the present conditions 
under which that House exists. 
The noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale, whose absence we must all 
deplore, said, in a speech which he made 
in 1884, that those who supported this 
Motion had not come forward with any. 
proposals of a practical character as to 
the body that should take the place of 
the House of Lords if it were abolished. 
My answer to that is that it is quite 
reasonable for us to condemn the present 
condition of that Legislative Chamber, and 
that it will be time enough, when we have 
obtained a vote of this House declaring 
that the Hereditary Assembly does not 
fulfil the conditions required of it, to 
address ourselves to the consideration of 
what body should be substituted for it. 
It is not necessary for us to make any 
suggestion of that kind. It is truethere 
are means which have been availed of in 
other countries, and notably in the con- 
stitution of the American Senate, 
which, if applied to the House of Lordsy 
would better enable it to perform its 
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functions to the satisfaction of the coun- 
try. Undoubtedly this question has 
been treated from an academical point of 
view. It has not been treated with the 
seriousness that it ought to have been 
by the Liberal Front Bench, and I deplore 
the way in which it has been shelved. 
But I would remind hon. Members 
opposite that the most serious point they 
have to consider in the matter is that 


there is a great cleavage between the- 


two Houses. The personnel of the House 
of Commons is no longer of the same 
character as it was before the Reform 
Bill of 1832; the House is no longer 
composed for the most part of Members 
of the aristocracy.. This observation 
applies to both sides of the House, and 
not alone to the Back Benches, but also 
to the Front Benches. Whig landed 
proprietors and representatives of Peers, 
who used to govern the destinies of the 
country, no longer sit on the Liberal Front 
Bench, and a similar change has been in 
progress on the Conservative side of the 
House. Before long this House will 
have to deal with some very important 
questions, including the reform of the 
land laws, and, in ali probability, 
measures of a very drastic and democra- 
tic character will be passed, and it is 
more than likely that such measures will 
be treated in a spirit of hostility and 
opposition by the House of Lords. It is, 
then, with the view of avoiding a great 
shock and of evading very serious 
difficulties that may arise in the future 
that the moderate proposal of my hon. 
Friend has been placed before the House ; 
and in the hope that, by accepting and 
endeavouring to apply the principle of 
the Motion,we may be saved from results 
of a serious character—results that might 
lead to something which, as a noble Lord 
suggested the other day, would involve 
the sending of aCromwell into the House 
of Lords to carry out the behests of 
this House—a Cromwell in the form of a 
body of newly created Peers—that I 
trust that both sides of the House will 
extend a favourable consideration to the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend. 

(5.16.) Mr. C. W. R. COOKE(Newing- 
ton, W.): I think it would have been 
better ifthe hon. and learned Member who 
seconded the Motion had consulted with 
his leader before he spoke, as he has 
supported it on different. grounds from 
those advanced by the hon. Member for 
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Northampton, who said nothing about 
mending, but a great deal about ending, 
the House of Lords. The hon. and 
learned Member, on the other hand, has 
commended the Motion to the House on 
the ground that it is a moderate one, and 
does not commit the House to the 
abolition of the House of Lords. If the 
two hon. Members could manage to 
persuade their leaders on that point I am 
sure they would be glad of the instruc- 
tion. The hon. Member for Northampton 
delivered an admirable speech on this 
subject on the last occasion he brought 
it before the House, and to-day he has 
expressed satisfaction at the result of the 
debate which then took place. But 
while he was speaking on this im- 
portant subject to-day I noticed only 
15 Members behind him and 30 
opposite him, while during the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member 
who followed him the attendance of 
Members was still smaller. If the hor. 
Member for Northampton is satisfied with 
that condition of the House, I must say 
that he is thankful for very small mercies 
indeed. The object of the hon. Member 
in continually bringing this Motion before 
the House cannot be to strengthen his 
cause ; and I think that if he will consult 
his own political friends they will tell him 
that while they are desirous of effecting 
reforms in the House of Lords his 
conduct weakens the object which he 
professes to have in view. What is that 
object? The hon. Member is a very 
much misunderstood man: he certainly 
disappointed the House to-night. He was 
absent from the House yesterday,when he 
might have rendered his Party valuable 
service by carrying out his views on the 
question of obstruction ; and we might 
have expected that he would have 
devoted himself in his absence to a 
study of Joe Miller, in order to furbish 
up One or two jokes for the benefit of the 
House. But he does not seem to have 
taken that trouble. What, then, is his 
object? My opinion is that there is no 
stronger supporter of the House of 
Lords than the hon. Member, who, as we 
all know, is the proprietor of a publica- 
tion which is chiefly concerned with the 
doings of the aristocracy, and if the 
House of Lords is ended the income 
from that paper would probably be 
considerably reduced. Why, then, has he 
come down to make such an extremely 
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‘dull.speech to 15 of his friends? TI 
‘think it was a remarkable piece of self- 
‘denial on his part, and that his real 
“object was to make out the Motion to be so 
ridiculous and absurd as to have the effect 
‘of strengthening the Chamber which he 
professes to condemn. Last year young 
Members of the aristocracy took wp the 
‘time of this House in order to say that 
they preferred to stop in this Chamber ; 


_but if it is desired to strengthen the Upper | 
Chamber I would willingly allow those | 
young Members to go to that House. If | 


there is anybody about to speak on this 
subject, I hope, considering the circum- 
stances in which this grave question has 
been brought before the House, that no 
one will take the question seriously ; up 
to the present time it has hardly been 
taken seriously even by the hon. 
Member for Northampton himself. 
*(5.25.) Mr. B. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, 
Attercliffe): I had expected to hear 
from the hon. Member opposite some 
argumentative defence of his opposition 
to this proposal; but all we have heard 
is that some hon. Gentleman in the Lobby 
éold him that the bringing of a subject 
annually before the House has a 
tendency to weaken it. But it seems 
to me that all subjects which interest the 
Honse are brought forward annually, and 
that the Division Lists have shown that 
the interest taken by the House in this 
question is increasing, and will increase. 
The hon. Member has appealed to usto 
treat this question seriously. 1 propose 
todo soas farasIcan. With regard to 
the position of the House of Lords, it 
used to be a council of advice ‘to the 
Sovereign, a very important function, 
which has long been usurped by the 
Privy Council, and which the House of 
Lords no longer enjoys. Secondly, in 
theory it is the supreme Court of Appeal, 
@ most important function for it. to 
perform. But whatever may be ‘the 
theory, in practice we know that the 
House of Lords has abandoned that 
position ; and I believe that it was the 
opinion of the late Lord Oairns and other 
lawyers of repute that, the House of 
Lords now having allowed its rights to 
fall into desuetude as a Court of final 
legal appeal, it would not be permitted 
now for Lords who are not Law Lords to 
take part in any Division upon an-appeal 
which had come before that Bedy. 
Therefore we may say, so far asthe 
' Mr. C. W. RB. Cooke 
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House of Lords“is* concerned, that the 
Privy Council and the Court ‘of Appeal 
will go on perfectly well without the 
existence of that House. ‘Thirdly, there 
is its existenée’ ‘as a branch of* the 
Legislature. Before the Reform Bill of 
1832 the House of Lords was practically 
the dispensing power: in’ this’ country’; 
not only was it’a branch of the Legista 
ture in itself, but it practically returned, 
directly or indirectly, a majority of: the 
Representatives in ‘this House. Now; I 
ask the House what the House of Lords 
has done since"1832¢ It has been said 
that the House-of Commons'is blocked 
with business, and ‘has actually lost its 
originating power. But has the House 
of Lords taken’ advantage since 1832 of 
the block of business in this House to 
become in any serse an originating power? 
The only thing they originated was°an 
Act to make’ void ‘marriages with’ a 
deceased wife’s' sister, and ever ‘since 
that was passed the ‘House of Commons 
has by consistent and repeated majorities, 
desired that it should no longer be "the 
law of the land. Therefore, that was no 
great legislative feat. The other ‘thing 
which the Howse of Lords had originated 
was the instituting into our municipal 
life a sort of poor imitation oftheir own 
body in the Aldermen of Municipal Oor- 
porations. I think we are all on this 
side of the House desirous, as we showed 
in the debates: on the County Councils, 
to do away with that foolish anachronism, — 
namely, the segregation of superior ‘per- 

sons aloof the Representatives: of ‘the 
people. Of course, it may be said thatit 
is useful to have a Body like the Honse 
of Lords to check ‘hasty legislation ;*bat 
Task what legislation-that is hasty has 
the House of : Lords checked? . Looking 
over the last 40 years I seo one piece-of 
legislation which indubitably bears the 
mark of haste.’ 'E allude, of course, to the 
Keclesiastical Titles Bill; which was passed: 
at a time of religious bigotry, when 
people were greatly excited,and which 
was passed rapidly and hastily. And 
when the one’ occasion rose in which 
there might have been some sensei ® 
controlling Second Chamber to prevent 
the passing of hasty legislation, what did 
the House of Lords do? Why it ‘passed 
the Act almost without discussion. ‘That 
being so, what is the object of the House 
of Lords ? Everybody, I suppose, believes’ 
in the theory that ~political. ‘institw 
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‘tions in ‘this ‘country have for their 
object the carrying: into effect of the 
-will, matured if you: like, of the 

Surely the best way to effect that object 
isto make this House as representative 
as possible, and, im order to obtain the 
latest information ‘as to the views of the 
people, to make the elections frequent. 
if we made this House thoroughly repre- 
sentative, and repeatedly appealed to the 
people for confirmation of its powers, what 
botter representation could we have of 
the mature reflections of the people at 
large? I ask myself on what basis we 
would reform ‘our place, the Second 
Chamber? It has been suggested . that 
thé Peers themselves should elect certain 
of their own Body by the process of weed- 
ing out the less» acceptable Members. 
Well, all I can say of that suggestion is, 
that the Liberal Peers in the House of! 
Lords are few enough already, and by | 
that process they would be weeded out | 
altogether, and they will be in the posi- | 
tion now occupied by the Scotch Liberal | 
Peers, who have not the good luck to be! 
elected by their’ own order to serve in’ 
the House of Peers. They will be out: 
of it entirely. It is also said we could | 
make a Second Chamber, based upon the | 
same suffrage as the House of Commons; | 
but they might have a more prolonged 
tenure, and, therefore, this might be in 
some sense & controlling Chamber on the | 
action of the House of Commons, If we 
do that it seems to’: me we create two 
Chambers of co-ordinate powers, based 
upon the same suffrage, and we pit the 
two Chambers one against the other. 
I cannot conceive why, if we had one 
Chamber elected by the people at large, 
the same people should elect a Second 
Chamber to revise the decisions of the 
Chamber they had so elected. But it 
has also been suggested that we should 
place the suffrage of the Second Chamber 
on a higher basis, and allow the suffrage 
to be in the hands of a higher and more 
wealthy and prosperous class. Well, as 
@ Liberal, I protest against this, for it 
seems to me it would emphasise still 
more strongly the distinctions between 
property and numbers, which it is the 
earnest desire of every Liberal to destroy. 
In that case we might have a very 
attractive Chamber. We might have a 
Chamber which would attract men of 
good social standing, men of position, 
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a Member of this House, against 
taking the best men from it and placing 
them in another Chamber. If we are to 
conduct the business of this great Empire 
in the way in which it ought to be con- 
ducted we want all the best men which 
our race can produce in this House. We 
do not want mere political adventurers ; 
we want energy as well as caution, and 
we want enthusiasm as well as disci- 
plined experience. Butassuming for a 
moment that we have got our Second 
Chamber, what is it todo? If it is 
nerveless, if it takes no action, if it isa 
mere registering Chamber of the decrees 
of this House, a mere lit de justice, 
there is no object in its creation and no 
reason for its existence. If we want, as 
has been said, a Second Chamber to re- 
vise and correct, apart from all political 
prejudices, the decisions and the pro- 
ceedings of this House, then I ask how 
we are going to construct such a Cham- 
ber. It has been said of one great man 
that he was aloof from all the sordid 
occurrences of this life and unsullied by 
their intercourse; and if we are to have 
a Second Chamber entirely apart from 
political prejudices, of completely and 
absolutely wise men, then first of all I 
ask where are the men to be found? No 
process known to me can ever produce 
such men. We cannot trust Parties to 
nominate them. Of course, Parties will 
nominate them according to Party views 
and Party prejudices, and ‘no system of | 
election ever can be framed that can 
possibly produce them. I daresay we 
could get by a process of filtrated 
election, or by a suffrage confined to 
wealthy people, a Second Chamber of 
which I may call superior persons. We — 
could no doubt have a Second Chamber 
of persons of the style, shall 1 say, of 
Professor Tyndall. We might have per- 
sons of that kind, but I say for either 
lack of political instinct and utter blind- 
ness of political vision and for undiluted 
political rancour commend me to the 
superior person. Surely it will be ed- 
mitted at once that we live in a demo- 
eratic country. Then is it not right and 
proper that we should manfully and 
fearlessly recognise the result of what we 
have done in giving the people at large the 
conduct of their own affairs? Surely it 
is better we should act up to the profes- 
sions we make, and that we should brush 





men of intellect; but, I protest, as 


aside all these fantastic Second Chambers 
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which are the creation of ingenious 
brains, and that we should recognise at 
once that all these Second Chambers 
which have been suggested are, in reality, 
but creations for the purpose of thwart- 
ing and hindering the carrying into 
effect of the expression of the will of the 
people at large of this country. 

*(5.40.) Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, 
S.W., Southport): Mr. Speaker, there is 
an air of unreality about this annual 
debate on the House of Lords. There 
has been a hollowness of declamation in 
the speeches to which the House has so 
far listened, and there has been a listless- 
ness of tone in the House itself, which do 
not betray very great interest in the 
question. If the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) meant 
his Motion seriously, I think he would 
give us a little more wisdom and a little 
less wit in his speeches; and if hon. 
Members opposite took this Motion 
seriously, I doubt whether they would 
have selected the hon. Member for 
Northampton as the leader of their 
crusade. Then we have had one speech 
from this side of the House, and I am 
bound to say that speech did not con- 
vince me that the Motion was taken any 
more seriously by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke) who made it. The hon. 
Member seemed most anxious to disas- 
sociate himself from all aristocratic con- 
nections, and he has no doubt himself 
been contributed to this House by the 
untitled democracy of Newington. Well, 
no one knows better than the hon. 
Member for Northampton that this 
Motion is a mere brutum fulmen. It 
is not by Resolution of this House, but 
by revolution that the House of 
Lords, if it falls at all, will fall. 
[Opposition cheers.| That point of view, 
I am glad to see, is endorsed by the 
cheers of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
I conceive that were the Motion of the 
hon. Member to be carried to-night by 
as large a majority as that by which it is 
certain to be rejected, the House of 
Lords would not necessarily be one day 
nearer its destruction. I confess, Sir, 
that there is to me something of imper- 
tinence in the spectacle of this House, 
which is so sensitive of its own preroga- 
tives, presuming to sit in annual judg- 
ment upon another Chamber which in 
most of the attributes of a deliberative 
and legislative Chamber is incompar- 

Mr. B. Coleridge 
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ably its superior. And I think, too—and 
I make this reference only because the 
hon. Member for Northampton - has 
anticipated me in doing so—that there 
is something comic, if not worse than 
comic, in the spectacle of an hon. 
Member who has lately been suspended 
from the service of one House of Parlia- 
ment coolly getting up and proposing by 
a stroke of the pen, and for no offence, 
to suspend four-fifths of the Members of 
another. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton has invited us this evening to 
condemn the hereditary principle. It is 
easy enough to make fun of the here- 
ditary principle. That is a cheap 
rhetorical triumph which the pettiest 
provincial Cleon can attain. It is 
easy enough, too, to extol the re- 
presentative principle, more particu- 
larly in an Assembly in which we 
owe our seats to the operation of that 
principle. We are naturally disposed 
to think that we are the best House of 
Commons in the world, and that the 
principle upon which we are returned is 
the best principle. As regards the 
hereditary principle, no one on these 
Benches, so far as I know, has ever 
attempted to defend that principle on the 
ground of abstract theory. I do not de 
so for one moment. No one has ever 
attempted to argue that the doctrine of 
hereditarily transmitted ability is a 
scientific induction sufficiently sound to 
supply us with a basis if we were con- 
structing a new Legislative Chamber. 
I say that no one has ever said that, and 
no one presumes to say so now. But 
Houses of Parliament are not made by 
theories any more than they are destroyed 
by Resolutions. We have to face this 
fact—that the hereditary principle, how- 
ever unsound it may be in theory, has 
gradually but surely established itself 
in this country as an automatic mode of 
selection, not only for the Members of the 
Upper House of Parliament, but also for 
regulating the succession to the Throne 
—under the sanction, I admit, of the 
House of Commons—and also for the 
determination of the laws and customs of 
inheritance in every-day life. And, Sir, 
we have further to face the fact which 
the hon. Member for Northampton con- 
veniently ignores, that this hereditary 
principle which it is so easy to deride is 
not only a popular principle with the 
country, but one which becomes in- 
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creasingly popular from year to year, 
and that it is one to which democratic 
peoples, democratic Governments, and 
democratic constituencies, lose no oppor- 
tunity of evincing their attachment. 
Sir, 1 see on the Front Opposition 
Bench my hon. Friend the Member 
for Leeds (Mr. H. Gladstone). I am 
sure he will not think it due to any 
impoliteness on my part if I say that he 
originally owed to the operation of the 
very principle which the hon. Member 
for Northampton derides that seat in 
this House which he has since justified 
by his own ability. There sits next to 
him upon that Bench another right hon. 
Gentleman. I can remember the day 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), 
who will presumably follow his leader the 
Member for Northampton into the Lobby 
to-night—I can remember when the 
right hon, Gentleman brought to a 
pitch of intense enthusiasm a popular 
audience by assuring them that he, too, 
was a scion of the Royal stock. Iam sorry 
to see the right hon. Gentleman deny by 
shaking his head that which I have 
always regarded as one of the few redeem- 
ing features of his career. Then, Sir, in 
a neighbouring country, professedly the 
most democratic in Europe, we have the 
spectacle of a statesman elected to the 
Presidency of the French Republic on the 
ground—-which must be most abhorrent 
to the hon. Member for Northampton 
—not that he was the son of his father, 
but the grandson of his grandfather. 
Finally, Sir, I have always heard 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton himself supplies an 
illustration of the operation of the same 
principle pushed to a yet more remote 
degree, and that he first secured a seat 
in Parliament and an entry into that 
public life which he has since adorned, 
because he was not merely the son of 
his father but the nephew of his uncle,and 
thatunclea Memberof the House of Lords. 
Sir, I merely make these observations to 
show that the hereditary principle in legis- 
lation, however vulnerable and assailable 
in theory, is a somewhat different thing 
in practice. The hon. Member talked 
to-night in his speech about slaying the 
slain. I venture to think that when in 
& position of less freedom and greater 
responsibility upon that Bench he sets 
himself to the task of destroying the 
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hereditary element in the House of 
Lords he will find it a more difficult 
undertaking than he has yet any idea 
of. The Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
can only have one of two legitimate 
corollaries. Hither those who vote 
for it are prepared to dispense with a 
Second Chamber altogether or they must 
be ready to construct a House of Lords in 
which the hereditary principle. plays no 
part. As regards the first alternative, 
I believe the feeling in favour of Single 
Chamber Government is one that has 
few supporters in this House. [Cries of 
“Oh!” | It has very few, if any, supporters 
in this House. It is not recommended 
to us by the fact that the only country in 


Europe to practise it is Greece, and the 


example of Greece is not rendered more 
respectable by the fact that the only 
country in the world to follow Greece is 
Costa Rica. Last year the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Bryce), who knows more about 
other countries’ Constitutions than any 
other man does about his own, made a 
speech from that Bench presumably on 
behalf of the Official Members of his 
Party ; and in clear and unequivocal 
terms he threw over Single Chamber 
Government, and declared that it was 
incompatible with the equilibrium of 
Government in this country; and, if I 
remember aright, the hon. Member for 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Cuninghame Graham) 
was the only man on that occasion 
who raised a despairing cry in favour 
of the Single Chamber heresy. If we 
may regard the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
as a@ more typical and a fairer represen- 
tative of the Party opposite than the 
Member for Lanarkshire, we may con- 
clude that the feeling in favour of 
Government by a Single Chamber is one 
that has no support in this House, and 


| which we may dismiss from consideration. 


Well, Sir, I come to the second alterna- 
tive. Hon. Members opposite, if they 
are not prepared to dispense with a 
Second Chamber altogether, must clearly 
contemplate a House of Lords from which 
the hereditary element has been ex- 
cluded. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Durham (Mr. Atheriey-Jones) 
said that you might pass this Motion, and 
that you would not, therefore, as a conse- 
quence, abolish the existing House of 
Lords. I think, Sir, he is strangely un- 
aware of the composition of . the 
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House of Lords. Thé only elements 
in the House of Lords other than 
its hereditary Members are the Bishops, 
the Law Lords, the Irish and Scotch 
Peers, who are, to some extent, 
representative, and the Peers who have 
been ennobled themselves. ButI do not 
imagine for one moment that the hon. 
Member for Northampton would tolerate 
a House of Lords composed of this 
residuum ; and it is therefore clear that 
this Motion, by extinguishing the here- 
ditary element in the House’ of Lords, 
would extinguish the House of Lords 
along with it, and I have no doubt this is 
what the hon. Member for Northampton 
has .in view. [Cries of “Yes.”]° I am 
glad I have the hon. Member’s approval, 
because it brings me to my pvint, which 
is this—that if you propose by this 
Motion to abolish the House of Lords, it 
is quite clear that you contemplate in the 
near future an entire re-construction of 
that Chamber ; and the first thing you 
ought to do is to present to us the alter- 
native House of Lords which you propose 
to set up in its place. Have we had the 
slightest indication of this new House of 
Lords ‘which will be required? Arc 
there two men on that side of the House 
who are in agreement either as to the 
elements of which it should be composed 
or as to the principles which should 
regulate its constriction? Last year 
the Member for Northampton was so 
conscious of the ridiculous position in 
which he was placed that he came to 
this House with the details of a scheme. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have always 
been in favour of one Chamber. Last 
year I did submit a plan for a sortof 
Chamber for weaker brethren. They 
did not accept my proposal. 
‘*Mr. CURZON : I am sorry to hear his 
admission that his proposal of last year 
was not more sérious in its character. 
IT had given the hon. Gentleman ¢redit for 
being something more than a Nihilist, and 
had thought that occasional flashes of con- 
structive ingenuity dawned upon his mind. 
Now, it appears that his imaginary House 
of Lords which, if I remember aright, 
was to be elected by the County Councils, 
to be, in fact, a sort of glorified Bumble- 
dom—it now appears that’ this House of 
Lords was but a mere momentary creation 
—a jeu Wesprit tossed off by the hon. 
Member, not for ‘the purpose of giving 
information to’ the House of Commons, 
Mr. Curzon 
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but to afford some sustenance toa ‘few: 
recreant spirits on his own side of the 
House: I am glad to hear that the hon; 
Gentleman has since disowned his own 
offspring, for it will show the House of 
Commons ' this evening that they are 
invited to pass a Resolution for abolish- 
ing the House of Lords without the 
glimmering of an idea as to anything by: 
which it is to be replaced. I feel 
tempted to ask a further question. Have» 
we not got quite enough Constitution- 
mongering on ourhands already? ‘There 
is the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, wiio lias a scheme, or is 
supposed to have a scheme,—no one 
seems to know much about it—a scheme 
for the construction of two new Legisla- 
tive Chambers for Ireland. Then we 
have had faint prophetic adumbrations of 
two other new Legislative Chambers for 
That means 
four ships already on the stocks, and now 
the hon. Member for Northampton comes 
here and proposes a Motion which, if: 
carried, would involve, as a logical 
corollary, the setting up of the timbers 
of a fifth. It is preposterous that at this 
period of the nineteenth century, in this 
House, where there is more work press- 
ing upon us than the House can possibly 
get through, when great social problems, 
whose dimensions we scarcely at present 
realise, are appearing above the horizon, 
that at such a time the hon. Member 
should come down and propose to toss the 
whole Constitution into the melting pot, 
simply because it does not conform to 
some abstract idea of uniformity which he 
has formed in his own mind? Iam one 


‘of those who think it would be wiser to 


take’ things somewhat as they are, to 
admit imperfections, and dc our best to 
remedy them. We must remember that 
we are not starting, and that we cannot 
start, with a clean slate: We cannot 
wipe our sponge over the history of the 
past. We have a House of Lords which, 


in my humble judgment, has played a 


great and distinguished part in the 
history of this country, which has certain 
merits which it would be difficult to find 
elsewhere, and, perhaps, still more diffi- 
cult to create. But that House is dis- 
figured by imperfections and drawbacks 
which impair its efficacy for good, «1 
have on previous occasions 

upon the indulgence of the House by 
stating what I believe those objections 
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to be, and I will not on the present occa- 
sion do more than recapitulate them in a 
few sentences. The existing House of 
Lords is too exclusively hereditary in 
its character. There are large groups of 
interests and sections of opinion which 
are entirely unrepresented in that House. 
The working bees in the House of 
Lords are too few and the drones 
are too many. As long as a 
Peer, after accepting his patent of 
creation, can only become a hereditary 
Peer, you restrict entry into that House, 
and you render it impossible for there to 
be that stream of constant re-invigora- 
tion from the people which is necessary 
to keep the House of Lords, or any 
Chamber, in harmonious touch with the 
country at large. These are obvious 
and conspicuous defects in the existing 
House of Lords. Bunt there are others 
which are less commonly noticed, and 
which are submitted to with a patience 
that, to my mind, is perfectly amazing. 
Hon. Members opposite are in the habit 
of speaking of the House of Lords as if 
it were a nest of privileges and exemp- 
tions. To my mind membership of the 
House of Lords entails disabilities more 
cruel and severe than those which are 
imposed on any other body of public 
men. You compela man who is the son 
of a Peer, and who succeeds to the Peer- 
age, to enter the House of Lords, 
whether he will or not. You compel 
him to remain there; you debar him 
from resigning. You give him. no 
facilities for quitting that House. It is 
as impossible to get out of the House of 
Lords when once you are in as it is to 
jump out of your own skin. Members 
of the House of Lords are debarred from 
playing the part of active citizens in this 
House. They are not even allowed the 
privilege of voting at the polls—and yet, 
while, you consent to impose these 
disabilities upon this body of men, you 
have hon. Members, like the hon. 
Member for Northampton, coolly coming 
down here and protesting that these 
legislators, who cannot help being legis- 
lators, are incompetent and unworthy 
men, and do not suit the theory of 
Government he has in hisown mind. It 
would be a much more reasonable thing 
if, instead of proposing this Motion, 
the hon. Member had devised some 
machinery by which the individuals 
of whom he speaks might in this House 
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become legislators, worthy and com-.: 
petent legislators, which they have not 
always the chance of becoming in thé 
House of Lords. I know that my views 
upon the subject of the House of Lords. 
are not acceptable to all sections of my : 
own Party. I know there are some who) 
are disposed to argue that to touch the, 
House of Lords is toshatter it. Tothem 
I reply that if the House of Lords is not 
strong enough to stand handling of any 
description, it is not strong enough toform . 
anintegral part of ourConstitution. There 
are others—perhaps they are the bulk— 
on this side of the House who are dis- 
posed to say ‘ Why not leave well alone,” 
I deny altogether that itis well. It may 
be well enough while we have a Conser- 
vative Government, and while the House 
of Lords has simply to register decrees 
that are sent up by the Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons. But 
I invite hon. Members on my side to 
look a little ahead. I think the time 
may come, I think it is coming, when 
it is quite possible that the House of Lords 
may be brought into more acute and: 
violent conflict with the House of Coms 
mons than it ever yet has been. When 
that time comes I do not want the con 
flict to be represented, or, if you like, mis- 
represented, as a conflict between the re- 
presentatives of land on the one side, and: 
the representatives of the people. on 
the other, between the hereditary 
principle and the representative principle, 
or even between the two social orders 
of the Peers and the people. I am not 
suggesting for a moment that the House: 
of Lords should embark upon a career of 
petty and perpetual friction with the 
House of Commons. Nothing could be 
more disastrous, nothing more foreign to 
the purposes of our Constitution ; but 
when the House of Lords is forced into 
position of direct antagonism tothe House 
of Commons, I want it to be convinced 
not only that it has right on its side but 
that it has behind it the support and the 
affection of the democracy at large. The 
Motion which the hon. Member for 
Northampton has submitted to the 
House this evening does not.carry us one 
inch nearer the attainment of that ideal. 
I would gladly, if I could, vote for a 
Motion that had in view a reform of the 
House of Lords such as I have sketched, 
or I would gladly vote for any Motion 
that had in view a temperate and reason- 
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able reform of the House of Lords, 
whatever it might be. But no ‘such 
Motion is before us. It is useless putting 
it upon the Paper of this House, because 
according to the rules of our discussion I 
am prohibited from moving it. In my 
inability to move any Motion for reform 
of that description or to vote for it, I 
have no hesitation whatever in recording 
my vote against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, which I con- 
ceive to be animated by no other motive 
than heedless vandalism without the 
faintest hope or hint of re-construction 
beyond. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(6.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 
201 ; Noes 139.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 
*(6.20.) Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Sal- 
ford, N.): I desire, Sir, to call the 
attention of the House to the subject of 
tuberculosis in cattle, and to recommend 
that this disease should be scheduled 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts. Perhaps I owe an apology to the 
House for occupying time with such a 
subject, but I hope to show that the im- 
portance of it justifies me, and that 
it is more within the range of practical 
politics and administration than the 
subject with which we have just been 
dealing. My excuse is that in my con- 
stituency is one of the largest cattle 
markets in the kingdom, and a large 
number of my constituents are connected 
with that market; while there are a 
large number of persons in the sur- 
rounding districts interested in the meat 
trades. There are, no doubt, hon. Mem- 
bers in the House who wonder what 
tuberculosis is, and, in fact, several have 
asked me the question. To put my 
reply as concisely as possible, I may say 
that it is a disease in animals which 
corresponds closely to the disease of 
pthisis or consumption in human beings, 
which is one of the most fatal of 
diseases. Tuberculosis is a new sub- 
ject, but it has latelyattracted much atten- 
tion and has become better understood in 
the last 10 years, during which period 
the disease has considerably increased. 
So new is the subject that tuberculosis is 
Mr. Curzon 
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not referred to in any Act of Parliament 
relating to cattle or the lower animals ; 
it is not alluded to even in the Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) Act of 1878. 
The disease is chronic; it may last for 
years. Cattle-plague, pleuro-pneumonia, 
and swine fever are acute. Tuber- 
culosis, from a sanitary point of 
view, is much more dangerous than 
those diseases. Professor Cameron, when 
he gave his evidence before the Depart- 
mental Committee, said that whereas he 
would eat the flesh of a beast which had 
suffered from pleuro-pneumonia, he 
would not touch the flesh of a tuberculous 
arimal. The disease is almost unknown 
among animals in a wild state. In the 
Zoological Garden it kills more animals 
than does any other disease. American 
and Canadian cattle are comparatively 
free from it, and in Australia it is only 


now beginning to spread, and its 
course can be traced from one 
part of the colony to another. The 


disease is found mostly among dairy 
stock, but it is found also among 
bullocks. In-and-in breeding is a 
primary cause of it. In-and-in breeding 
weakens the stamina, and if there 
is the slightest taint of the disease 
in a herd, in-and-in breeding aggravates 
it. Where there is in-and-in breeding 
the disease is mostcommon. Another 
cause is inhalation, and another, ingestion, 
that is to say, animals may get it from 
mouthing the food, or the trough mouthed 
by other animals. Another cause is 
inoculation. The winter milk-trade 
aggravates the disease, and in towns, 
cows are more frequently affected 
with it than in the country. In our 
town cow-houses there is frequently 
a want of proper ventilation, and the 
beasts kept there are unable to get proper 
physical exercise, and proper natural 
food. The food given them is of an 
artificial and stimulating nature, not 
intended to inprove flesh and blood, but 
intended to increase the quantity of milk, 
and it acts therefore as a strain upon 
the animal. One peculiarity of the disease 
is that it does not affect the amount of 
secretion of milk, although the udder is 
frequently attacked. The disease is 
communicable, and I could quote a 
number of cases from the Departmental 
Blue Book toexemplify this. There are 
cases of abull spoiling a herd, of a cow 
communicating the disease to a herd, 
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and of a bull taking tuberculosis from 
a cow, and of human beings, calves, 
and even pigs, dying after taking 
tuberculous milk. In one remarkable 
Scotch case, which will be found in the 
evidence, at Question 8,800, it will 
be seen that the workers on a par- 
ticular farm were found to _ be 
suffering from consumption to a large 
extent, and upon this farm many animals 
had tuberculosis. Some particular cattle 
sheds were pulled down and consumption 
apparently ceased. Then, I can give an 
instance of a mother communicating 
consumption to her child, and of a girl 
taking by inoculation infection from a 
human patient. Moreover, there are 
eases of inoculation where men 
have milked animals while having 
sores upon their hands, and have got 
what are called “ butchers’ tubercles.” 
‘If tuberculous beef is dangerous, 
tuberculosis milk is still more so, because 
milk is more frequently taken in an un- 
cooked state. It is very dangerous to 
particular individuals, and especially so to 
children. It is said that poor people 
suffer more from this disease than do 
the rich, because they are unable to get 
such good milk or flesh as can their 
richer brethren. Milk may be rendered 
less harmful if cooked, for it has been 
discovered that the “ baccili” or microbes 
can be destroyed at a heat of 100 degrees 
Centigrade, or 212 Fahrenheit, in a few 
minutes. The strongest brine has no 
effect, and the ova, or spore, requirea 
higher temperature. Boiled meat 
is better than roast, because the 
latter is often eaten underdone, while 
boiled meat is generally disliked if not 
thoroughly cooked. The disease is more 
prevalent among aged milch cows, and 
particularly prevalent among Ayrshire 
cattle, because they have small and 
narrow chests, and it is frequently found 
among shorthorn herdsand pedigree stock. 
The disease has an influence on the 
powers of breeding, and non-breeding 
is often due to a tuberculous taint. I 
can give three instances of tuberculous 
cows having stopped breeding in conse- 
quence of the disease. Now, are there 
any tests by which the disease can be 
recognised? J can name three, all of 
which are alluded to in the Blue Book, 
and possibly there may be others. There 
are the tests of temperature and auscu- 


lation while the animal is alive, and . 
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when the beast is dead there is the test 
of the microscope. It may be said that 
our Inspectors are not sufficiently skilled 
to apply these different tests ; then all 
I can say is, we ought to have men who 
are sufficiently competent; we ought to 
have specially trained Inspectors, and 
pay them, if necessary, higher salaries. 
It is a question of sanitation, a question 
of health, and I do not think that the con- 
sideration of cost should stand in the 
way. It is possible that experiments are 
still necessary to show whether tuber- 
culous meat is or is not injurious to 
human health when the disease is in its 
initial stages, and especially after the 
meat is cooked. In France, Belgium, 
Saxony, and Bavaria the flesh of animals 
only locally affected is passed for human 
food. At the present time — it is 
rather a disagreeable part of the subject 
—persons trade in tuberculous animals, 
slaughter them in places where there is 
little or no inspection, remove the dis- 
eased parts, and sell the rest for food. 
Emaciated cows are sent from one town, 
where there is good inspection, to 
another, where the inspection may not be 
so good, under the names of “ piners ” or 
“mincers” — names suggestive of un- 
pleasant associations—and are sod at 
prices from 30s. to £3 or £4 per beast. 
In Edinburgh, if an animal is im good 
condition, if the tubercles are limited, the 
glands not affected, and if the flesh on 
section appears sound, the animal is 
passed in the slaughter-houses. If the 
glands are at all affected the animal is 
always condemned ; but I see from the 
Meat Trades’ Journal for last Saturday 
that still more stringent regulations have 
een made in Edinburgh. Again, some- 
thing ought to be done in reference to 
milk. At Paisley the Local Authority 
tried, in one case, to stop the sale 
of tuberculous milk, and for so 
doing were held to have _ over- 
stepped their duty. Now, there are 
many proposals as to how tuberculosis 
should be treated. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Cameron proposes that the sale of 
cattle should be recorded, and that when 
an animal is sold at a fair, the person 
selling it should give to the purchaser a 
certificate showing the place of origin of 
the animal, and the name and address of 
the owner. That seems to me a very 
reasonable proposal indeed. Mr. Stephen- 
son, F.R.C.VS., goes further, and pro- 
3K 
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poses that all cattle intended for human 
food should be slaughtered in public 
abattoirs. I believe that at the present 
time meat inspection, and especially in 
London, is very imperfect, and it would, 
I believe, be greatly improved if public 
abattoirs were created. Of course, at 
the same time I would not interfere with 
private abattoirs under certain conditions, 
properly licensed and inspected. © Mr. 
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Stephenson further proposes that all | 


cattle intended for food should be ex- 
amined by a properly-qualified Inspector, 
both before and after slaughter, and that a 
careful record should be kept of all 
examinations in the abattoirs, and of the 
diseases found there. Other proposals 
have been made, and I think some of 
the following are good. It ought to 
be made penal for anybody knowingly 
to breed from a tuberculous beast. 
Compulsory notice should be given to 
Local Authorities in case of discovery 
of the disease by every owner, and then 
inspection should be made by a skilled 
Veterinary Inspector, so as to provide 
against unnecessary slaughter, and also 
against the continuance of the sale of 
tuberculous milk. In some _ towns, 
notably in Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bradford, and Leeds, a Butchers’ Jury 
decide doubtful questions. I think 
that when beasts are slaughtered, 
especially when they are taken away and 
compulsorily slaughtered in the interest of 
the community, compensation should be 
paid in certain cases. I think Local 
Authorities should enforce more strictly 
than they do the “ Dairies, Cowsheds, and 
Milk-Shops Order, 1885,” and that they 
should supervise all byres and cow-houses 
having regard to structure, drainage, 
and ventilation, and they should 
also examine the water supply. Medi- 


cal Officers of Health should look 
for bacilli in milk, and if unable 
to detect them themselves they 


might send samples to a Bacteriological 
Laboratory. Local Authorities might 
also be empowered to inspect tuberculous 
herds, say every three months, slaughter 
out the animals that are ill, and stop the 
sale of milk from others. There is, at 
the present time, a Dairy Company in 
Copenhagen which has an examination 
of all its animals made every week. Pos- 
sibly, this would not be sufficient; possibly, 
nothing would be sufficient but to go to 
the root of the matter and order a whole- 
Mr. Lees Knowles 
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sale slaughter of tuberculous animals. 
“The Liverpool and District Butchers’ 
Association ” sent a memorial to the Agri- 
cultural Department last autumn on the 
subject of tuberculosis, and more recently 
a similar memorial was sentfrom Sheffield ; 
but, unfortunately, my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
does not see his way at the present time 
to deal with the prayer of the memo- 
rialists, and these memorials have been 
sent by my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chaplin) to the Local Government 
Board. Now, I think I ought to state 
the position of the Local Government. 
Board in regard to this matter. As 
the law now stands, the question of 
the fitness of any animal for human 
food is, in the first instance, one 
for the Medical Officer of Health or the 
Inspector of Nuisances who has examined 
it under Section 116 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. The question of its con- 
demnation is one for the Justice who deals 
with the case under Section 117, and 
the Local Government Board are not 
empowered to interfere in any action 
that may be taken under the above- 
mentioned enactments. But not only 
have the Associations I have mentioned, 
and kindred Associations, memorialised 
the Board of Agriculture on this subject : 
the County Council of my own county, 
Lancashire, recently passed the following 
resolution:— 

‘‘That this Council is of opinion that the 
Board of Agriculture should institute a further 
inquiry with respect to tuberculosis, and to the 
losses incurred by farmers and cattle dealers 
on account of cattle being condemned as unfit 
for food.”’ 


Now, it seems to me that it would certainly 
be possible to deal with the disease in 
the cases of particular herds, I think 
the disease might easily be slaughtered 
out of them. I know of one instance 
where, had the owner of a particular herd 
slaughtered the whole herd 10 years ago 
and started with a new herd, he would be 
better off than he is at the present time. 
I know my right hon. Friend will 
say, if you are going to reduce herds 
by wholesale slaughter, what are you 
going to do with the pedigree stock. It 
is known that some shorthorn herds are 
riddled with the disease. A shorthorn 
bull may be worth 2,000 guineas—he 
might impregnate a herd with tuber- 
culosis, and spread the disease over the 
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whole country—and my right hon. Friend 
may say it would be difficult to order 
the slaughter of sucha beast as that. But 
I say such an animal ought not to be 
allowed to exist, and if it had pleuro- 
pneumonia it would be slaughtered, and 
compensation would be given; and 
tuberculosis is more dangerous than 
pleuro-pneumonia. I think when the 
health of the community is concerned, 
the question of the value of a short- 
horn bull ought certainly not to be 
considered. Many of my constituents-are 
butchers, and their position is particularly 
hard. Our cattle market is under the best 
veterinary inspection, and every care is 
taken that only animals in a healthy 
condition shall be exposed for sale ; but 
a Cattle Inspector has no power to seize 
@ beast sold in public market on account 
of tuberculosis. Now, butcher buys a 
beast that has passed inspection as to 
fitness for food, and he takes it home 
and prepares it for sale: there is no 
guilty knowledge on his part. Then 
there is a further official inspection, and 
the beast is condemned if traces of 
tuberculosis are found. In one case the 
traces were 12 or 15 little specks, about 
the size of apple pippins. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuiy, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): Before or after 
death ? 

*Mr. KNOWLES: After death. The 
case is particularly hard. The butcher 
is tried and fined, and may be treated as 
acriminal, He loses his beast and gets 
no compensation or redress, Imperial or 
Local. I could quote many cases at 
Bolton, Dublin, Glasgow, Hawick, Hyde, 
Irvine, Leeds, Manchester, Selkirk, and 
elsewhere; in fact, the Meat T'rades’ 
Journal is full of such cases. It may be 
said that the principle of caveat emptor 
should apply to the butcher who goes to 
market and buys a beast; it may be 
thought that there is an implied warranty 
that the beast is fit for food when a 
dealer sells to a butcher. However, in a 
case recently tried at Liverpool, ‘‘Hydesv. 
Cullen,” it was held that when a defect or 
disease exists, of which the seller can 
have no knowledge, there is no implied 
warranty, and the purchaser has no claim. 
The doctrine of caveat emptor was held 
to apply ; but in this Liverpool case, I 
suppose, the beast had been passed by 
the Veterinary Inspector. In dis- 
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cussing this matter with a friend, he 
suggested that the ordinary conditions 
of trade should apply, and he said 
suppose a cargo of jute ordered, and 
that on arrival the jute was found to be 
unfit for use in trade, I should have to 
stand the loss. Yes, but in sucha 
case there was no official inspection 
of the jute: but, in the case of the 
butcher there was an official inspec- 
tion of the beast before buying, and 
another official inspection after it was 
bought, and not till then was it 
condemned: and the butcher suffered the 
whole of the loss. Now, I think such a 
loss, if compensation is not paid from 
Local or Imperial funds, ought rather to 
be borne by the breeder or dealer whose 
acquaintance with the beast would be 
much longer than that of the butcher, 
who bought it, perhaps, at an hour’s 
notice. The whole subject is one that 
has been brought into prominence in 
recent years. In 1883, at a meeting of 
the National Veterinary Association held 
in London, a resolution was passed in 
favour of scheduling tuberculosis under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
In 1884 the Butchers’ Associations of 
Yorkshire petitioned the Government to 
the same effect. The Society of 
Associated Medical Officers of Health 
were in favour of scheduling. The 
result was that the Departmental Com- 
mittee was appointed, and reported upon 
the subject ; the Report being considered 
by the people connected with the meat 
trades to be highly favourable to 
their views ; and upon this, an Order 
was prepared that the disease might 
be scheduled under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, as will he seen 
on page 12 of the annual Report of the 
Agricultural Department for 1888. But 
I regret to say that, although this Order 
was drawn up it has never been acted 
upon. The effect of that Order would 
have been highly satisfactory to the meat 
trades throughout the country, for it 
provided for the slaughter of diseased 
animals found on the owner’s premises, 
for compensation for such slaughter, 
for seizure and slaughter of diseased 
animals exposed in fairs, markets, &c., 
or in transit, and for seizure and 
slaughter of diseased foreign animals on 
importation ; that is to say, if the Order 
had been carried out the disease would 
have been effectively dealt with under 
3K 2 
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the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. 
In France tuberculosis is classified among 
contagious diseases, governed by sanitary 
police laws, as it ought to be treated 
here. How to deal with the disease is 
an Imperial question, and ought to be 
treated as such. Our meat trades are 
in a particularly unhappy position on 
this subject in regard to foreign com- 
petition. Tuberculous meat is con- 
demned according to individual magis- 
terial notions in this country, but there 
is no examination of Foreign meat im- 
ported, and it is not known whether it is 
taken from tuberculous beasts or not. 
If my right hon. Friend cannot see 
his way to adopt the suggestion to 
schedule the disease under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, I hope he will 
devise some means by which the subject 
may be dealt with in a practical way. 1 
would ask him, with this object in view, 
to receive a deputation from those 
interested in the meat trade—breeders, 
farmers, dealers, and butchers—and per- 
haps from these he might accept some 
suggestions and find a solution of existing 
difficulties. I think the subject one of 
considerable importance, and that we 
ought to do our best to reduce, if not 
to stamp out, the amount of disease 
that now exists in the country. I am 
sorry to have detained the House 
so long, bué I felt conscientiously obliged 
to bring the subject to the notice of the 
House, and I thank hon. Members for the 
attention which they have paid me. 
*(6.50.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): I think I must first 
congratulate my hon. Friend on the 
complete manner in which he has put 
this subject before us in a very interest- 
ing statement. I have myself directed 
some attention to the subject in its 
details, and I can assure the House that 
it could not have been put forward in a 
more clear manner, in a more lucid and 
thoroughly dependable way. I must 
also congratulate my hon. Friend upon 
an acquaintance with that most wonder- 
ful and mysterious creature, the bacillus, 
very creditable to a layman. It is a 
subject of very grave, pressing, and I 
might almost say national importance, 
and I think we do well when we step 
aside from the clash and turmoil of 
ordinary political life to consider these 
questions of a sanitary nature seriously 
affecting the health of the community. 
Mr. Knowles 
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When we remember that 150,000 persons 
annually die in this country from con- 
sumption, and that the disease is in- 
creasing, I think it is high time for us to 
look into the causes and endeavour 
to check them if we can. I am 
very glad my hon. Friend has brought 
this matter forward, for nobody can now 
say it is merely a doctor’s “fad.” It 
might have been thought that this isa 
mere scientific and pathological specula- 
tion which has not reached a point where 
legislation is necessary, but when my 
hon. Friend, in the interest of many in 
his large constituency, brings it forward, 
we may consider that there is that amount 
of interest taken in it outside the medical 
profession which is required before we 
can press our views into legislation. 
How does the matter actually siand? 
First we must prove that consumption is 
a communicable disease. For many 
years Italian doctors held that, and we 
scouted the idea, until by experiment and 
investigation of the mysterious bacillus 
it was proved that the creature had the 
power of being transferred from one 
person to another, carrying the germs of 
the disease. The next point that has 
puzzled our doctors is, are the microbes 
in man and in cows the same creatures? 
In other words, is it actually proved that 
tuberculosis can be communicated 
directly? Well, I think delicate ex- 
periments have undoubtedly proved that 
the bacillus is the same in both, and that 
the communication of the disease from 
the lower animals to man is only too 
well made out. My hon. Friend has told 
us how men and animals have suffered 
from the disease at the same time—how 
the disease prevails among high-bred 
pedigree stock, and he has tcld us clearly 
the ways in which animals may transmit 
the bacilli to man. Take the first way, 
by consumption of the flesh. I do not 
believe this is a very frequent case. It 
is an open question whether the muscular 
fibre is contaminated with bacilli, but I 
think it is perfectly evident that cooking 
takes away some of the infected property. 
But, as my hon. Friend has told us, 
merely roasting a joint may not entirely 
kill all the bacilli in it, for a joint, if 
large, is often under-cooked, and the heat 
reaching the interior part is not sufficient. 
It must be over 100 degrees. Even if 
the creatures are killed, there are the 
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into full grown bacilli and propagate 
disease. The destruction of these re- 
quires a much greater heat; and it 
is quite possible, and, indeed, only too pro- 
bable, that an ordinary amount of heat 
is not sufficient to destroy these 
spores. Then apart from the flesh—as 
to which, as I have said, there is some 
doubt—we have the milk. We have 
evidence that communication from the 
lower animals to man by milk is made 
out in the most conclusive way by ex- 
periment. It is generally supposed that 
in cows tainted with tuberculosis, symp- 
toms of the disease appear in the udders, 
but there is evidence of a scientific 
nature to prove that the disease may be 
present in the udder and yet be unrecog- 
nisable by the human eye during life, but 
the post-mortem examination discloses 
it, and this makes the matter more 
serious, for the milk may be affected 
although no signs appear in the udder, 
and thus the disease may be propagated. 
Under sanitary improvements : and 
sanitary regulations we have stamped out 


some diseases, and others are less 
prevalent, but consumption is in- 
creasing considerably, and more 
especially among children; and, 


putting things together, it is not extra- 
vagant to suppose that the cause of the 
increase of this tubercular disease is due to 
the fact that it is communicated in the 
milk from tuberculous animals. We 
know that every disease of this kind 
must have some kind of proper soil in 
which to spring up, and that: it is not 
everybody who is exposed to the infec- 
tion that catches it ; but, unfortunately, 
the conditions under which many of our 
poor people have to live render them 
only too much disposed to catch tuber- 
cular disease. We know that amongst 
the most prominent of pre-disposing causes 
is starvation, while bad ventilation, and 
the wretched housing of the working 


: classes, also make them liable to disease ; 


indeed the causes may fairly be grouped 
under the broad term of deficient hy- 
gienic conditions. We have here, then, 
a disease amongst cattle which 
is to be communicable from cattle 
to man, and is held by competent autho- 
rities to be caused in man by drinking 
infected milk from cattle suffering from 
tuberculosis. The case which has been 
brought forward by the hon. Member is 
@ very grave one, and I think that it is 
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the duty of the Agricultural Department 
to try and find some remedy. Last year 
I brought the matter before the House, 
but at that time there was no particular 
Department to which I could address 
myself, so that my efforts received but 
very scant notice. Now, however, we 
have an Agricultural Department, pre- 
sided over by a Minister who takes a 
sincere interest in everything which 
affects the agricultural community, and 
I think we may not unnaturally appeal 
to him to try and find some remedy for 
@ condition of things which is very 
threatening to the health of the general 
community. My hon. Friend has sug- 
gested that this disease should be 
scheduled, and I agree with him that if 
that were done, cattle breeders, realising 
the loss which they would incur from keep- 
ing tubercular stock, would pay greater 
attention to hygienic conditions, and that 
thus in time this terrible and catching 
dis2ase would be stamped out among the 
lower animals. But, if the right hon. 
Gentleman is not prepared to take this. 
step, I think he might accede to the very 
reasonable request of my hon. Friend,. 
and receive a deputation of those who 
are well acquainted with this subject. I 
hope he will give us some assurance that 
he will try and find a remedy for this 
growing mischief. 

(7.5.) Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Mal- 
don): I think we are very much indebted 
to the hon. Member for having brought 
this subject forward, for undoubtedly 
it is one of great interest to agricul- 
turists and to consumers of meat. 
generally, as well as to consumers of 
milk, especially in the present unfor- 
tunate condition of agriculture, which com- 
pels farmers to give up growing corn, 
and to turn their attention to the breed- 
ing and fattening of stock. At the same 
time I think it would be almost impos- 
sible to schedule this disease in the 
manner in which pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot and mouth disease are scheduled. 
The very characteristics of the disease 
show that it would be impossible for any 
Department to deal with it in that way, 
and we could not go in for legislation to 
stamp it out by wholesale slaughter, 
without calling upon the taxpayers for a 
large sum of money in order to com- 
pensate the owners of the slaughtered 
cattle. , 
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*Mr. LEES KNOWLES : I did notsug- 
gest that the disease could be so stamped 
out, but I urged that it might be greatly 
reduced. 

Mr. GRAY: My point is, that it is of 
no use asking the taxpayers for money 
merely to reduce the disease by killing 
a hundred or so animals, when tens of 
thousands are suffering from its ravages. 
This is a question on which the Agri- 
cultural Department might be asked to 
get further information. The Depart- 
ment is presided over by a Minister who 
certainly knows the importance of. this 
subject, and I trust that Professor 
Brown will devote his attention and 
scientific knowledge to the subject. 
Then, if it is found it would be reasonable 
to ask the taxpayers for money in order 
to stamp it out, we may expect the 
Minister for Agriculture to take that 
step. 

(7.10.) Mr. MARK J. STEWART 
(Kirkcudbright): Everybody who has 
had anything to do with cattle-breeding 
must realise the importance of this sub- 
ject, and must be aware that the 
disease is of so insidious a nature that 
even the most skilful veterinarians are 
often unable to detect its existence. But 
the suggestion that inspectors should be 
appointed to go round to farm-houses, in 
order to see if cattle are suffering from 
it, is not one likely to meet with favour, 
because it would be an act of intrusion 
which would not be tolerated by any 
class. The persons best able to ascertain 
the state of health of milking cattle are 
those who attend to them; they can 
generally see when the disease develops 
itself in the animal’s system. As to 
scheduling the disease, I very much ques- 
tion if any Government could induce the 
country to pay compensation for the 
slaughter of animals suffering from it. I 
do hope, however, that the Board of 
Agriculture will do all in its power to get 
further information as to the disease, and 
to ascertain the proper remedy to apply 
to it. In the district in which I live, we 
have about 12,000 milking cows, many 
of which are suffering from the disease. 
I believe that animals bred for milking 
purposes are more subject to tuberculosis 
than any other breeds, except, perhaps, 
the highest pedigree shorthorns, and 
the amount of compensation which would 
be required if you slaughtered all 
animals affected would be enormous. I 
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think the proper plan of trying to repress 
the disease would be to adopt more 
stringent measures and methods of 
watching at the abattoirs where cattle 
are slaughtered, and preventing the sale 
of such cattle in public market. Much 
good might thus be done, for the farmers 
would cease to exhibit for sale infected 
cattle. The Board of Agriculture ought 
from an Imperial point of view, to take 
up this question ; but they would not I 
think be justified in attempting to deal 
with it on the scientific information 
which we at present possess. Many 
farmers do not know the signs of the 
diseases, and it is only quite recently 
that the public knew anything about its 
existence. ; 

(7.15.) Mr. CHAPLIN: There can 
be no doubt in the minds of those who 
have listened to this debate as to the 
importance of the question raised by my 
hon. Friend, and, so far as I am concerned, 
I can assure him that upon this, as upon 
other questions, I shall be only too glad 
to lend him and the House whatever 
assistance may be in my power, as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, in order 
to arrive at some solution of this problem. 
But { am bound to say that I find myself 
confronted with a great difficulty in con- 
nection with this subject. I understand 
perfectly well that my hon. Friend 
desires—as indeed we all wish—to get 
rid of this disease altogether, once and for 
all, but I do not understand so clearly 
what are the means which in his opinion 
we ought to adopt in order to accomplish 
this purpose. ‘I'he second difficulty in 
which I find myself placed is this: that 
even if 1 did understand the means 
which he thinks we should adopt in 
order to get rid of the disease, I doubt 
the power of the Board of Agriculture 
to carry them out. The hon. Gentleman 
himself pointed out—and the House will 
do well to bear this in mind—that this 
disease is not by any means limited to 
cattle alone. He referred to the Report 
of the Departmental Committee which 
sat upon this question last year, and it 
will of course be my duty to consider that 
Report. The first thing I find in that 
Report is that tuberculosis does not 
attack domesticated animals equally, and 
those liable to it are given in order of 
proportion in the Report. The first animal, 
and the one most liable to the disease, 
is man. Then come miich cows, goats, 
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sheep, and horses, &c. The House will 
consequently see that the matter is not 
one the supervision of which should be 
limited to the Board of Agriculture 
alone. If I may trouble the House with 
details, I would ask them to follow me in 
reading Section 56 of the Report before 
referred to—the section which deals with 
the frequency and proportionate occur- 
rence of the diseases among men and 
animals. The section points out that 
14 per cent of the deaths among human 
beings are attributed to the disease, and 
that in some places the rate is as high as 
17°5 per cent. The Report goes on to 
point out that cows are much more liable 
to the disease than any other animals, 
and I find that. in Dublin, where 
there is an enormous number. of 
dairy cows among which the disease is 
specially prevalent, the percentage of 
infected animals slaughtered was 4:9, as 
compared with a rate of 14 or 15 per 
cent. of fatal cases among human beings. 
In Great Britain the percentage varies 
considerably, for it ranges from 3°5 per 
cent. to 37'5 per cent. ; and in Germany it 
ranges from 1-5 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
according to the districts in which it 
prevails, I am therefore bound to say, 
with every desire to arrive at a solution 
of the question, and fully recognising as 
I do its importance, that, in view of the 
greater mortality among men than among 
animals, and in view of the great 
difference of opinion which to my 
knowledge prevails among scienti-ts and 
experts, I regard the question as one 
rather for further consideration on the 
part of scientists than for immediate 
action on the part of the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. The hon. Member 
gave us an account—and, as far as I 
know, an accurate account—of the causes 
which lead up to this disease, and of the 
manner in which it is c mmunicated 
from animal to animal ; and he said that 
experiments which had been made had 
driven him to the conclusion that the 
meat of animals which had suffered 
from tuberculosis is dangerous for human 
consumption. . 

*Mr. LEKS KNOWLES: I said that, 
unless it was thoroughly well couked, it 
would be dangerous. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : And that is precisely 
one of the points on which I do not feel 
bound to pass an opinion, as it does not 
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Minister for Agriculture to undertake 
researches of that kind. Nodoubt, when 
that point has been authoritatively 
settled, it will be proper for me to take 
the matter into my consideration. Then 
the hon. Member went on to describe the 
remedies which he desired us to adopt. 
I understood him to say we might hope 
to secure the ultimate disappearance of 
this disease'if the Board of Agriculture 
would only fulfil what he regards as a 
duty incumbent on it, and schedule it 
among the contagious diseases under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. But 
I should hesitate to put such an Order in 
force. In the first place, I am afraid I 
should be raising hopes which would be 
doomed to disappointment ; and, in the 
second place, I do not believe it would 
improve the position of those in whose 
interests we are speaking—-the con- 
stituencies which are largely interested 
in the cattle trade. I am exceedingly 
doubtful as to what. would be the effect 
of such an Order, and I feel confident it 
is absolutely hopeless to attempt 
to get rid of the disease altogether. 
In the case of —pleuro-pneumonia, 
and foot and month disease, we have 
passed certain Orders having that object 
in view, and in the course of the next 
few days I hope to ask the House to 
sanction legislation with regard to pleuro- 
pneumonia, by which I hope we may 
eventually extirpate the disease in this 
country. But itis not possible to do that 
in the case of this disease, which differs 
from others in that it can be communi- 
cated from men toanima!s, Under these 
circumstances, how can we possibly hope 
to extirpate tuburculosis by adopting 
measures of universal slaughter such as 
the hon. Gentleman describes, unless we 
are animated by such blood-thirsty in- 
tentions as I rather gather must have 
been in the minds of the Depart- 
mental Committee when they made 
their recommendativn. I, for one, could 
not dream for a moment of attempt- 
ing to undertake the extirpation of the 
disease, which could only be accom- 
plished by a universal slaughter of human 
beings as well as of animals. The hon. 
Member has pressed upon me reasons 
why I should receive a deputation on this 
question. I have already had various 
communications upon this subject, and 
not very long ago a letter was forwarded 
to me.by the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
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to the effect that the Sheffield Butchers’ 
Association were exceedingly anxious that 
I should receive a deputation from their 
body, in order that they might submit to 
me the main objects they have in view. 
First, they wanted a definition as to 
whether tuberculous meat was wholly 
or partially unfit for food; and, if partially 
so, at what stage of the disease did it 
become unfit. But that is a:question of 
public health, and does not come within 
the province of my Department. Then 
they wanted to have such meat con- 
demned by being scheduled under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act ; and 
thirdly, they wanted a uniform system 
of inspection of meat. I replied, pointing 
out that the first and final points were 
not matters upon which it was the pro- 
vince of my Department to pronounce an 
opinion ; and I further added that when 
these points had been decided nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to 
receive a deputation, and to do every- 
thing in my power, and in the power of 
my Department, to arrive at a solution of 
the difficulty. Of course, it would be 
possible for me to pass an Order such as 
is desired by the hon. Member, but I am 
afraid it would do very little to assist 
the people in whose interest the hon. 
Gentleman has brought this matter for- 
ward. I am very sorry to be unable to 
reply to the hon. Member in a more hope- 
ful manner, and that [ have not been able 
to meet his views more fully, but I hope 
I have said enough to explain to the 
House that the question is at the present 
time full of difficulty, and that it has not 
arriyed at a stage at which it is possible 
for me, as President of the Board of 
Agriculture, to take action. We want 
fuller scientific knowledge in regard to 
:t, and I can assure the House that I will 
not lose any opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to obtain that further information. 
No effort shall be wanting on my part, or 
on the part of my Department, to arrive 
at a satisfactory and, I hope, permanent 
solution of the question. 

*(7.30.) Sm LYON PLAYFAIR 
(Leeds, South): I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the time has scarcely 
arrived when animals afflicted with 
tuberculosis should be scheduled in the 
same way as other diseased animals 
are. but I am not satisfied with the man- 
ner in which the President of the Agri- 
cultural Department has spoken on.the 

Mr. Chaplin 
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question, because he will recollect that, 
when the proposal was made last year 
to create a Minister having charge of 

agricultural affairs, I pointed out that the 

appointment of an ordinary adminis- 

trative Department would have little or 

no effect on the country. I showed that. 

in other countries, and especially in 

America, scientific men and experts were 

working in the agricultural Department, 

and I did hope that my right hon.. 
Friend would have to-day promised to 

ask the Government to grant a scien- 

tific inquiry which would go thoroughly . 
into this question. My right hon. 

Friend asked how he could cope with the 

disease when it was possible for a man 

to communicate it to the lower animals? 

That is perfectly true, so far as experi- 

ments show that the injection of tuber- 

culous poison from a man into animals 

gives them the disease, but he must for- 

give me if I remind him that herbivora. 
do not feed on man, whereas man does live 

upon herbivora. Milk from animals. 
suffering from tuberculosis may be sup-. 
plied to children, and it is a startling 

fact that, when tuberculosis prevails 

largely among animals, consumption is 
prevalent among children to an increasing 

extent. While this question is exceed- 

ingly important in regard to cattle, it is 
infinitely more important in regard to. 
mankind. The matter is one which 

ought to receive the attention of the 

Government, and the newly-appointed, 
Agricultural Department should investi- 

gate all the details. I think there can be 

no doubt that the disease is, through meat. 
and milk, communicable to the human 
race, and I think there is every reason. 
to believe that tuberculosis milk is largely 

responsible for the spread of consumption 

among children. I hope the Minister of 
Agriculture will represent to the 
Government the importance of having a. 
thorough inquiry with regard to the 

spread of tuberculosis, and as to the. 
desirability of preventing the consump- 
tion of milk obtained from animals suffer- 
ing from the disease. 

*(7.35.) Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE, 
(Liverpool, Abercromby) : I should like to 
impress upon the House that this evil 
affects the public at large and not merely 
one class, and I do appeal to the Govern- 
ment not to neglect this subject simply, 
because there may be a dispute between 
two Departments as to whose duty it is. 
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to take it in hand. I think one of the 
best means of checking the spread of 
the disease would be the prevention of 
the exhibition for sale of pining or 
wasting animals, for you would thus put 
a stop to the sale of tuberculosis meat, 
and thus charge the loss on the right 
persons and not on the butchers, who in 
a seaport see foreign meat imported, 
which is liable to no criticism at the 
hands of an Inspector; and by some 
change of system you might also prevent 
the distribution of affected animals, when 
useless for milking, over the country 
for breeding purposes. It seems to me 
to be a matter of public policy for 
us to take steps to repress the disease in 
its early stages; and although we may 
not be able to find an entire panacea or 
efficacious remedy for the disease, yet it 
is possible to take a step in the right 
direction, and by consenting to receive a 
deputation from the great trade interests 
involved Ministers might place them- 
selves, in a position to gain useful 
information. : 

(7.39.) Mr. GERALD BALFOUR 
(Leeds, Central): In addition to the 
general public two classes are interested 
in this question—the breeders and the 
butchers. My right hon. Friend has 
already dealt with the case of the 
breeders, and I agree with him that 
when live cattle are converted into dead 
meat the matter passes into the jurisdic- 
tion of the Local Government Board. I 
believe the Minister of Agriculture has 
already expressed his readiness to receive 
a deputation on this subject ; and I will, 
therefore, make an appeal to my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board to receive a deputa- 
tion from the butchers, who are not less 
interested in the matter than the 
breeders. Is there any reason why the 
two right hon. Gentlemen should not 
jointly receive the deputation ? 

*(7.40.) THe PRESIDENT or tue 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircuir, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
That suggestion will, I am sure, be care- 
fully considered by my right hon. Friend 
and myself, and if it is possible to enable 
those who are interested in the matter 
to lay their views before the Government 
it may be desirable that we should 
jointly receive the deputations. I do not 
like here to discuss the question whether 
the duty of dealing with this subject 
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belongs to one Department or to another ; 
but on a question of such public impor- 
tance I am sure my right hon. Friend will 
agree with me that it is the duty of every, 
Department of the State to render all 
the assistance it possibly can in arriving. 
at a solution of the difficulty. Hon. 
Members may be assured that the matter, 
shall receive our full consideration. 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 

*(7.42.) Lorp HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, 
Chippenham): When I last had the 
honour of addressing the House on the 
subject of the Inhabited House Duty I 
regret to say that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not in his place to hear 
the arguments which were used on both 
sides ; but in winding up the discussion 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
said he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be able, if not now, at 
any rate on some future occasion to at 
least rectify some of the anomalies which 
exist. There was a ray of hope in those 
words—a speck of blue sky. The history 
of this tax—which does not exist in 
Ireland—has been one of blundering and 
plundering. Its origin dates from the 
time of William and Mary, and its 
vagaries are a matter of history. It has 
been re-cast several times ; first by Lord 
North in 1778, during the war of American 
Independence ; again in 1798 Pitt com- 
bined the Window Tax and this tax into 
one; then again in 1802, on the repeal of 
the Income Tax after the Peace of 
Amiens, the rates were doubled by 
Addington, and the duties re-enacted in a 
Consolidating Act (42 Geo. III., chap. 
34); in 1806, after the death of Pitt, 10 
per cent was added to the tax by Lord 
Henry Petty, when he was compelled to 
abandon his proposal for a tax on pig- 
iron ; in 1808, another consolidation was 
effected by Spencer Percival ; in 1817, 
the question was again brought forward 
and redresses granted ; in 1825, some 
further important alterations were made 
by Robinson, and in the Reform Parlia- 
ment of 1832 Lord Althorp tried his 
hand at it, and in 1834 finally repealed 
it. But, unfortunately, 17 years later— 
in 1851—the policy of 1834 was reversed 
by Sir Charles Wood ; the old rates were 
discontinued (which from 1808 to 1834 
were on a graduated scale), and they 
were replaced by an assessment of houses 
of the annual value of £20 and upwards, 
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“In this shape,” said Sir Charles, * it is a 
tax which is the fairest and best that can 
be levied.” How everyone loves his 
own bantling. Well, Sir; only two years 
later attention was again directed to the 
tax, and in 1853, 1867, 1869, and 1878, 
redresses were granted, and I may say 
that the tax has been condemned by ail 
the leading statesmen of our age. There 
is an old saying that “ political memories 
are short.” Now, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the year 1871, brought in 
a Bill named the Rating and House Tax 
Bill, Clause 11 of which ran thus— 


“From and, after a certain date to be fixed 
by an Order in Council, the House Tax shall 
cease to be payable to the Crown, but shall be 
levied by and be payable to the Parochial Board 
in each parish to be applied by them in the 
reduction of the Consulidated Rate. This 
enactment shall apply to the Metropolis as 
well as to the rest of England, and the term 
Consolidated Rate shall mean the Poor Rate.’ 


A year or two ago the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought in his proposil for a 
Van and Wheel Tax, the proceedings of 
which were to be devoted to local pur- 
poses; and I maintain that he has now 
an opportunity of showing his con- 
sistency by making up the loss which 
was sustained locally by his failure to 
carry that tax. I should like to point 
out a few of the anomalies which exist 
in connection with this tix. It is com- 
plained, in the case of caretakers in 
banks, warehouses, and _ professional 
houses, that where the caretaker acts in 
any capacity besides taking care of the 
premises the Inhabit2d House Duty is 
charged. In regard to this, in page 87 
of the Report of the Commissioners it is 
observed — 


“There is another class of exemptions con- 
cerning which many difficulties arise. Houses 
which are occupied for trade purpos-'s only, 
and which consequently do not fall within toe 
limits of the tax, are now very usually placed 
in the charge of caretakers who reside on the 
premises. Does the fact of such residence 
convert the house intoadwelling-house’ The 
present rule is that if the caretuker is a 
don fide menial servant, and resides on 
the premises solely for the purpose of 
taking charge of them, his residence does 
not render them liable to duty. it is 
not difficult to see how easily this exemption 
may be abused. The caretaker is often ac- 
companied by a wife and family, and thers 
have been cases where attempts have been 
made to iutroduce more distunt relatives or 
strangers. In fact, caretakers have even tried 
to bring in servants of theirown. We do our 
best to check such practices, but the points 

Lord Henry Bruce 
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involved in them are sometimes very fine, and 
we sre not sure that the revenue always re- 
ceives its due. Similar questions as tv. care- 
takers have to be considered when they are 
placed in charge of vtherwise unoccupied 
houses.” 


Of course, we are quite willing to render 
unto Cesar the things that are Ceesars ; 
but our contention is that Cesar should 
make his taxes intelligible. Now, banks 
are called upon to pay 9d. in the £1, 
and the reason given is that they are not 
places of business in the strict sense of 
being traders. Again, although a house 
may not in itself be liableto House Duty, 
the fact that it has any communication 
with one that is liable renders that house 
also liable to the duty. In 1878 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer brought in a Bill on this 
subject, and it was incorporated in the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, which 
received the Royal Assent on the 27th 
May. But though the Bill passed into . 
law it was two years afterwards tripped 
up by the action of the Inland Revenue 
Department. Now, why should lodging- 
house-keepers have to pay 9d. in the 
£14 Why should they not be treated 
like shopkeepers, and pay only 6d. in the 
£1% There is another question I should 
like to ask, and it is a very important 
one. We want to abolish structural 
severance in tenement buildings, which 
are intended for the working and poorer 
classes. It is admittedly an unhealthy 
way of living to be compelled to hve in 
rooms communicating, and when it is 
possible to have the advantage of separate 
rooms it should be secured, but the im- 
position of this tax prevents that advan- 
tage being secured. I contend, further, 
that collectors of Queen’s taxes should 
be paid by salary and not by poundage, 
for we know full well that the present 
system leads to increasing assessments. 
I know there is an appeal to the Local 
Commissioners against the assessment ; 
but the appellant is compelled to attend 
in person instead of being allowed to 
send a solicitor ; and if the local appeal is 
unsuccessful, and he desires to carry the 
matter further, he is compelled to attend 
personally at Somerset House, thus 
involving a considerable loss of time. 
The game, therefore, is hardly worth the 
candle. I will take another objection to 
this impost. It is a tax upon an out- 
going instead of on an incoming, and'I 
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think that the House may naturally ask 
why it was ever re-imposed. The answer 
is that it was renewed in order to meet 
financial emergencies arising in connec- 
tion with the Crimean War. No such 
emergency can now be pleaded by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
revenue is not falling, and there is no 
difficulty in making both ends meet. I 
think I have shown the House the 
injustice of the tax : I condemn it on the 
ground that it is arbitrary, capricious, 
and unjust, and it seems to me to be 
levied on the principle that 

“‘ They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

Faulty in principle and injurious in 
conception it is opposed to all the rudi- 
ments of political economy and detri- 
mental to the best interests of this 
country. I hope to see the day when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
pluck up his courage and put an end to 
the tax. 

*(7.57.) Mr. W.SIDEBOTTOM(Derby- 
shire, High Peak) : I do not often trouble 
the House, and I do not wish now to 
occupy much of its time or to prevent it 
going into Committee of Supply, but I 
have an excellent excuse for rising on 
this occasion, which is that the subject 
of the Inhabited House Duty is one 
in which a part of the constituency 
which I have the honour to represent 
takes a very deep interest, and as I so sel- 
dom trespass upon the time of the House 
I hope I may claim a little indulgence 
when I think it my duty, in the interests 
of my constituents, to say a few words 
on behalf of some of them. I do not 
wish to enter upon a discussion of the 
whole of the subject which has been 
opened by the noble Lord who has just 


‘sat down, but simply to draw the atten- 


tion of the House to the case of one 
class of persons mentioned in the Motion 
who consider—and, I think, justly so con- 
sider—that they are grievously injured 
by the Inhabited House Duty as at 
present enforced. I mean the persons 
who are lodging-house keepers, and are 
called upon to pay duty at the rate of 
9d. in the £1. No one, I think, will dis- 
pute that lodging-houses are used as 
business premises, and, in fact, that they 
are as much business premises as shops 
and warehouses in very many cases, and 


-the keepers of these houses cannot under- 


stand why they should pay duty at the 
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rate of 9d., while shopkeepers only pay 
at the rate of 6d.in the £1. I may be 
told that an alteration of this tax would 
cause a heavy loss to the-revenue of the 
country, but we are all expecting that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have this year 
a large surplus to dispose of, and 
I think he cannot better employ 
a small portion of that surplus than 
by relieving these people from the 
injustice of which they complain. Again, — 
I may be told that if lodging-house 
keepers were put on the same footing 
as shopkeepers in regard to this tax that 
there would be considerable difficulty 
in ascertaining which were bond fide 
lodging-houses. But I do not think that 
this is in any way a sufficient answer to 
the case, and I submit that it is not right 
to subject these people—many of whom 
have to struggle for a bare existence—to 
this injustice, simply because the remedy- 
ing of that injustice would lead to the 
creation of this small difficulty. I hope 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
last year received a large deputation on 
this subject, will be able to devise some 
means of determining who are bond fide 
lodging-house keepers; and I should 
like to remind him that, speaking 
generally, lodging-house keepers are an 
industrious hard-working class, who are 
very often in poor circumstances, and 
who consider that they are very unfairly 
treated with respect to this tax. I will 
conclude my remarks by thanking the 
House for the patience with which it has 
listened to me, and by expressing a hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to see his way to remove the in- 
justice of which I venture to complain. 
(8.0.) Corone, LAURIE (Bath): Mr. 
Speaker, I support the view which has 
just been expressed to the House by the 
hon.’ Member. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is perfectly familiar with the 
grievance of lodging-house keepers, and 
he knows very well that in the con- 
stituency which I represent a great 
portion of the inhabitants earn their 
livelihood by letting lodgings. They 
find that large hotels and lodging- 
houses on a larger scale only pay 6d. in 
the £1, while they are compelled to pay 
at the rate of 9d. I know there are 
some practical difficulties with reference 
to this question, but it has been 
suggested that by some system of 
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registration it would be very easy indeed 
to get rid of these difficulties, and to be 
able to assess those who earn their liveli- 
hood by letting lodgings on the lower 
scale on which are placed those who are 
really carrying on a very large scale. I 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will concur:that the class to whom I 
refer suffer from a real grievance, and I 
hope it is a grievance he may be able to 
remedy. 

*(8.2.) Si W. GUYER HUNTER 
(Central Hackney): Sir, last year I had 
the pleasure and honour of saying a few 
words on this subject, and it is un- 
necessary to detain the House for any 
lengthened period after what has fallen 
from my hon. Friend, to whose observa- 
tions I have little or nothing to add. 
Last Session I referred to a deputation 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1889, and I tenst the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not depart from the promise 
which he then made. Since last year 
the objections to this tax have become far 
wider, and many Members on both 
sides of the House have taken up 
the question with exceeding warmth, 
and I trust the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may see his way to getting rid 
of this unjust piece of taxation. Although 
the right hon. Gentleman may not be 
able to do so before the Budget, yet 
afterwards I trust he may see some way 
of repealing a tax which is unjust in its 
incidence, and causes much hardship. 

*(8.5.) Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : 
Mr. Speaker, I happen to represent a 
constituency in which there is a large 
number of lodging-house keepers. I am 
quite aware of the extreme difficulty of 
making exemptions to a tax of this kind, 
and of drawing a line between those who 
are properly lodging-house keepers and 
those who are not. But the lodging- 
house keepers are really a poor and 
struggling class, consisting mostly of 
widows, and if anything could be devised 
whereby the tax would bear more 
leniently upon them, I believe it would 
be very acceptable toa large section of 
the community. 

(8.6) -Mr. CURZON: Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to appeal on behalf of the lodging- 
house keepers, who are engaged in a 
cognate line of business, though on a 
very much smaller scale, with shop- 
keepers and the tenants of hotels. The 
difference is one of degree, the hotel 
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being a large lodging-house, and the lodg- 
ing-house being a small hotel. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in reply to the 
deputation, rather more than a year ago, 
raised certain objections to our proposal. 
He asked us if our appeal was made only 
for lodging-house keepers at watering 
places, or for lodging-house keepers in 
general. Ofcourse Ionly speak forthe lodg- 
ing-house keepers of watering places, with 
whose case I am familiar. I do not ask, 
however, that they should beexceptionally 
treated, and hon. Members for other con- 
stituencies can state the case of tke 
lodging-house keepers whom they respec- 
tively represent. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer also asked us whether the 
tax is not paid by those who rent, and 
not by those who let the lodgings. 
I believe that this is not the case. 
I believe that the tax in its present 
incidence presses hardly upon those 
who take in lodgers. Their margin 
of profit is very small, and the source of 
income is a precarious one, being largely 
dependent upon the character of the 
season and the number of tourists. I 
think the case is one deserving the 
attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and as we know that the 
circumstances are such that he is perhaps 
more able to comply with our demand on 
this than he will be on future occasions, 
I think he may be asked to treat this 
appeal generously. 

(8.11.) Sm HENRY FLETCHER 
(Lewes): I also represent a watering- 
place in the County of Sussex, where 
lodging-house keepers are very much 
dependent for their subsistence upon 
visitors, and I do trust the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will listen to the argu- 
ments which have been adduced, 
because they are very material ones 
indeed. 

*(8.11.) Mr. JOHN KELLY: Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to say a few words 
on a different point. The exemption 
in this tax is in favour of houses of 
a less value than £20 per year. While 
that exemption is, no doubt, of very 
great benefit in the country, it is of no 
sort of benefit in the large towns, where 
separate houses under the valueof £20 are 
almost unknown. But tKere is a class of 
house (for such they really are) which 
ought to be looked upon as of under the 
value of £20—the tenement dwellings. 
I do not refer to such as the Peabody 
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buildings, which do not pay the Inhabited 


House Duty. I wish to say nothing 

inst those who are providing the indus- 
trial blocks for our poor ; but I am bound 
to point out that these dwellings have 
great drawbacks as compared with houses 
built in tenements, for the poor who use 
them have mostly either to mount up 
great distances, or to live in rooms from 
which the sunlight is wholly shut out. 
I think the question of tenemented 
houses one of vast importance to the com- 
munity. My appeal is strictly limited 
to tenemented houses built as such, 
which unfortunately cannot be said to 
have “structural severance.” These words 
have led to much difficulty and injustice, 
and I should indeed be sorry to see any 
favour of any kind shown to the owners 
of converted houses, which are really 
nothing but ‘‘rookeries.” What is asked 
for is no great slice of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s surplus. I believe if he 
freed these tenemented houses from the 
Inhabited House Duty, it would only be 
a question of some £200,000 in all. I 
should like to point out to him that those 
who take the-same view as I do of this 
matter of tenemented houses feel deeply 


grateful to the right hon. Gentleman for 


the kind way in which he received the 
deputation, and for the very great trouble 
which he allowed his Secretary to take 
in this matter. I appeal tothe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with some considerable 
hope, for if the great question of the 
housing of the poor is to be solved, I 
believe this can and should be done, and 
by offering facilities for the constructionof 
tenemented houses, and that, in this 
way, insanitary districts could be replaced 


. by healthy dwellings for the poor without 


casting any fresh pecuniary burden 
whatever on the ratepayers. By freeing 
them of the charge of the Inhabited House 
Duty, and some reduction of the rates, 
I believe we should see a great part of 
the worst streets ofiLondon pulled down, 
and suitable tenemented houses erected. 
*(8.16.) THe CHANCELLOR or tHE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Speaker, it is the 
general assumption that there is to be a 
very large surplus, but I wish to ask the 
House that if there are many large de- 
mands for its expenditure in every 
direction, where will the surplus be ? 
It is rather anticipating events to say I 
have a surplus at my disposal, ready to 
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meet all the demands made upon it. 
Hon. Members have put several points 
to me, but I must labour under the dis- 
advantage in answering that if I were 
to argue with any of these hon. Gentle- 
men they would endeavour to extract 
from me whether or not I intended to 
deal with their points. On the other 
hand, if I abstain from replying, they 
may draw the opposite conclusion. 
Therefore I must, with the greatest 
respect, not attempt to reply with argu- 
ment in any way. I notice that when- 
ever a claim is made for remission of 
taxation in the case of any particular 
class, that class is always the most 
deserving in the whole community, and 
has the hardest struggle for existence. 
Lodging-house keepers are an indus- 
trious class, a hardworking class, and, 
as a hon. Member has said, a very 
struggling and very deserving lot.” Hon. 
Members will see that I have taken to 
heart the character of the persons for 
whom they have pleaded. I have noted 
the great sympathy which they feel with 
a most deserving class. I am perfectly 
acquainted with the arguments of hon. 
Members, and I am afraid that that is all 
I can say with regard to the relief of 
the lodging-house keepers. My noble 
Friend who introduced the subject has 
spoken of the poundage assigned to 
assessors and collectors. Assessors are a 
very different class from collectors, be- 
cause assessors assign the amount of the 
tax, but collectors only collect, and a little 
gentle stimulus in their case might be 
of advantage. But it is my intention in 
a few days to place on the Table a Bill 
of two or three clauses dealing with this 
question of poundage to assessors and 
their clerks. My hon. Friend who last 
spoke dealt with the question of tene- 
ment houses, and stated most fairly the 
difficulty with regard to structural 
severance. My hon. Friend will probably 
remember that the owners of some of the 
worst house property have made exactly 
the same claims. I feel very strongly 
that if the Government are to give way 
to the demands thus made upon them 
they will be giving an exemption to a 
certain class of owners not entitled to 
special privilege. The whole question of 
structural severance is one of great diffi- 
culty. My hon. Friend stated that the 
whole question meant £200,000 for 
London alone. 
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*Mr. J. KELLY: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. I meant £200,000 
for the whole country. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I thought the hon. 
Gentleman meant London, and I do not 
say that the cost should affect the 
question of whether the House Tax 
should be put upon any particular class 
of houses adapted to the working 
classes. Thus far I am willing to go, 
that I think it would be a very undesir- 
able thing to discourage the building of 
any particular class of houses for the 
working classes. Beyond that I am 
unable to go. I must apologise to my 
hon. friends that I am unable, just a 
fortnight before the Budget, to enter 
into the points they have raised, though 
I have listened to the contentions and 
arguments which have been brought for- 
ward. 

(8.22.) Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea): Sir, in my constituency, during 
the last two or three years, a large 
number of small double houses have 
been built, in which families can live 
separately, and have separate entrances 
from the ground floor to the lower and 
upper floors. The tenements are com- 
pletely severed, and each consists of four 
rooms. The two are generally let at a 
total rental of £25 a year, and it would be 
a great boon to these people if they 
could be relieved of the House Tax. I 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will kindly take into consideration this 
class of small double houses, of which 
whole streets have been pt up. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*(8.54) Mr. PROV AND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
very sympathetic address to his Friends 
on his own side, and undertook to con- 
sider their arguments, and look into the 
matter of the incidence of the House 
Tax. No doubt there are many anomalies 
connected with the tax, but if the right 
hon. Gentleman is going to consider 
those points brought under his notice by 
the Mover and Seconder of the Motion, 
he should alsotake into view theincidence 
of the tax generally, and see if all other 
people are fairly rated. Over a large 
portion of this country the incidence of 
the tax is most anomalous and unfair. 
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For example, country mansions are 
rated very unfairly. The tax is based 
upon the annual value, and that is 
perfectly reasonable, or would be if the 
correct value were ascertained. In the 
case of country mansions, however, they 
are very seldom rented. They are 
mostly owned by the occupier, and the 
question of annual value is settled by 
Local Overseers who are not inclined to 
fix the valuation of these mansions of the 
wealthy as high as it ought to be, and, 
as a result, we find such places as 
Chatsworth, Blenheim, and Hamilton 
Palace, and many other mansions of that 
kind, rated at a lower amount than are 
many ordinary dwelling houses in our 
cities. If, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man is going to examine into the anoma- 
lies of the tax, he cannot legitimately con- 
fine his attention to the points brought 
before him by the Mover of the Motion. 
Besides the case of the mansions and 
castles of the nobility he must also con- 
sider the anomaly in the case of tied- 
houses, where the rate is paid not by the 
occupier but by the brewer, who is the 
owner, and who, to have a_ low 
rate, frequently makes the rent 
much under a fair letting value. 
We are entitled to ask that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he comes 
to review the whole incidence of this 
tax, will see that rates are levied fairly 
and impartially on all houses throughout 
the country. 


MEDICAL PROVISION ON MERCHANT 
STEAMERS. 

(8.56.) Dr. TANNER: I wish to 
call attention to a subject I ventilated 
in this House some years ago. In May, 
1887, I framed an Amendment by which 
I called attention “To the entirely 
insufficient medical requirements and 
supervision on board Transatlantic liners 
for emigrants and steerage passengers ;” 
and also invited “inquiry into the great 
risks incurred by master mariners and 
seamen on vessels making long voyages 
in consequence of the former being 
obliged to act as physician and surgeon to 
the crew in addition to his other duties.” 
When I brought this matter under the 
notice of the’ House before, I got a very 
poor reply indeed from the right hon, 
Gentleman, at that time connected with 
the Board of Trade (Baron de Worms), 
although the question is a very important 
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one. I speak on this question as a medical 
man,and as one who has had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the large ships by which 
thousands of .poor people are conveyed 
from this country to America. The 
grievances of which I complain have been 
brought under my notice again and again. 
1 have seen these wants and require- 
ments with my own eyes, and I conceive 
that I should not be doing my duty 
unless I endeavoured to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government to the matter. It 
isa sad thing under any circumstances 
that so many poor people should be com- 
pelled to leave the shores of the country in 
which they have been born—and I allude 
in particular to the people who leave 
Ireland annually inlarge numbers. Itis 
a great pity that in consequence of the 
want of attention and consideration shown 
to them by the authorities they are 
obliged to seek in another country that 
which is denied them in their own; and 
I think the least we can do when they 
are driven abroad is to endeavour, to the 
best of our ability, to see that the rules 
and regulations of the Board of Trade are 
carried out in their entirety, for their 
benefit, whilst they are on board ship. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Colonies told me that if I would 
bring forward any definite case that 
required investigation it would receive 
the fullest inquiry.. Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman knew as well as I did that 
if the medical man on board any one of 
these steamships brought forward any 
of the cases which I have produced 
before this House he would immediately 
be deprived of his employment, and 
would not get further employment on 
one of these liners for the rest of his life. 
It is, therefore, utterly absurd for the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
Board of Trade is doing everything in its 
power. We all know that one of 
these large liners cannot clear the port 
of Liverpool or Queenstown without the 
sanction of the Board of Trade Inspector, 
and the President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir M. Hicks Beach) read me a very 
long lecture upon what the Inspectors 
did in connection with the inspection of 
the ship before it left the port. I never 
found fault with the Inspectors of the 
Board of Trade. Many of those gentle- 
men are personal friends of mine, and 
from many of them I have acquired a 
portion of the information I have given 
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to the House. What I say is, that when 
the ship clears the port all these griev- 
ances at once crop up. You have a 
hospital set apart on board each ship for 
the accommodation of such people who 
may be taken ill in transit. It frequently 
happens thatno sooner has the ship 
cleared out of Queenstown than the 
brass plate is unscrewed from the door 
of the hospital and it is turned into 
accommodation for first and second class 
rs. This, of course, is cont 
tothe rules of the Board of Trade, and 
were such acase to be brought under the 
attention of the Board of Trade the 
Board would be able to inflict proper 
punishment on the people who behave in 
this way. But who is to report it? If 
the doctor reports it he loses his position, 
and none of the officers on board dare 
report it. The medical man ought to be 
placed in such a position as to enable 
him todeal with questions of this sort, or 
at any rate, to bring them under the 
attention of the Board of Trade. I have 
shown that in many of the ships which 
convey emigrants to America there is no 
such thing as a permanent steerage, 
which means that there are no sanitary 
arrangements for steerage passengers. 
This was the case on one ship which had 
1,500 people on board, no less than 800 
of them being steerage passengers. The 
people were battened down for two 
days in consequence of a storm and at the 
end of that time the condition of the 
steerage accommodation was foul and 
loathsome beyond comprehension. The 
doctor who was on board told me he 
could stand a great deal, but when he 
went down into the steerage' the stench 
was so bad that it turned his stomach, 
and he became violently sick. I have 
also called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the want of interpreters on 
board these ships. A friend of mine 
who has only recently left these services 
told me that last year on one of the ships 
there were a great many people of dif- 
ferent nationalities, including a number 
of Norwegians, and as there were no in- 
terpreters, these people were placed 
sometimes in a condition of dire ex- 
tremity through not being able to get 
what they wanted. During the last 
eight or ten years I have been on board 
some twenty of these large steamers, and 
I have observed that the hospital is 
placed in them wherever it will suit the 
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convenience of the company, and not in 
the best place as regards health, or as 
being easily got at. If a man meets 
‘with a serious accident or is taken ill on 
board a ship cruising in the Atlantic it 
may not be always very easy to convey 
him to the hospital, unless it is located 
in a convenient and proper situation. 
Within the last two years a doctor on 
board one of these very large steamers 
of modern construction was going along 
the deck to the hospital, which was 
situated near the stern, when he got two 
of his ribs broken. On another occasion 
a doctor who was going to a hospital 
situated on the deck got his arm broken. 
When these things have happened to 
medical men who were going to attend 
‘patients, it must, as I have said, be some- 
times very difficult for a patient who is 
ill, and especially a man with a broken 
leg, to get to the hospital when it is in- 
‘conveniently placed. Then, again, a case 
of infectious disease might easily get on 
board one of these large ships, carry- 
ing as they do sometimes 1,500 pas- 
‘sengers, and it has been proved that 
.such cases have been taken on -board. 
Will it be said that the ordinary hospital 
is the proper place in which to deal with 
such a case? I would suggest that a 
small hospital should be partitioned off 
for the use of anyone who gets on board 
and is afterwards found to be suffering 
from an infectious disease. The present 
Minister for the Colonies told me some 
time ago that there is always a special 
cabin fitted up for the surgeon. Since 
that statement was made I have visited 
at least 30 of the ships, and I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that it is not 
the case. There ought on every ship to 
be a small surgery where the medical 
‘man could keep drugs and make up 
medicines for any cases that came under 
his charge. There is another subject on 
which I desire to make a suggestion. 
‘There are some hundreds of thousands 
of men who go to sea in the ships of our 
Mercantile Marine. Of course, it would 
be nearly impossible to provide any 
proper medical attendance for the sailors 
“on the smaller vessels, but I would 
suggest that in the case of ships contain- 
ing a certain complement of men, and 
going to Australia and other distant parts, 
employment should be given to gentle- 
men who have not completed their 
course, but have taken their half course, 
Dr. Tanner 
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and who are often employed in this 
country. I think also it might be 

and beneficial to establish some kind of 
entente cordiale between the Inspectors 
of the Board of Trade in this country, 
and the gentlemen who visit the 
American liners on their arrival in New 
York, so that the Reports of the latter 
might be transmitted to the Board of 
Trade Inspectors. I know very well that 
Governments are frequently trammelled 
by the great power of the Shipping 
Companies ; but if the Government cannot 
see their way to carry out all the 
measures which are needful, they might 
at any rate take a step in the right 
direction and grant an inquiry into the 
subject-matter. In so doing they would 
be fulfilling their duty ; they would be 
aiding the afflicted, and I believe they 
would also be doing credit to them- 
selves. 


IRISH ADMINISTRATION. 

(9.19.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
As I see the Solicitor General in 
his place I would take this oppor- 
tunity of drawing his notice to 
a case in which, in my judgment, 
there has been a gross violation of the 
law by servants of the Crown. I refer 
to the case of John Daly, a convict now 
in Chatham Prison. Questions have 
been more than once addressed to the 
Home Secretary on the subject, and I am 
sorry for the sake of humanity and for 
the credit of this House that when those 
questions were asked the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
and the hon. Member for South Belfast 
(Mr. Johnstone) interjected questions as 
to what crime Daly had been sent to 
prison for. I venture to say that, no 
matter what may be the offence for 
which a man has been sent to prison, he 
is equally entitled to be treated according 
to the law ; and I would lay down the 
general principle that, whilst other 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects are 
pretty well able to protect themselves, 
prisoners are peculiarly unable to do so. 
If they are subject to any ill-treatment, 
it is only at the hands of this House that 
they can receive a measure of protection. 
John Daly was convicted by the Treasury 
of having dynamite in his possession for 
an unlawful purpose. I have no inten- 
tion of questioning the justice of the 
verdict; but in the City of Limerick 
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where this man was born and spent his 
life, and in the County of Limerick 
where he is very well-known, the almost 
universal opinion of his character and 
disposition is such that the people do not 
believe it possible that the criminal in- 
tention which the jury found in his 
mind could exist. Whatever may be the 
explanation of the circumstances which 
led to his conviction, at any rate the people 
who know him best do not believe he 
could have entertained the intention of 
using the dynamite as a means of outrage 
upon property, still less upon life. That 
belief entertained in his native county 
has led to public action, and I freely con- 
fess the existence of that belief does 
exercise some influence upon myself in 
drawing attention to Daly’s case. But I 
return to the principle, that no matter 
what may have been the offence of 
which he has been found guilty, 
it is not good law, and in re- 
gard to this particular class of 
offence. I go so far as to say it is not 
good policy to allow the prison officers to 
treat a man who is suffering the heavy 
sentence of penal servitude for 20 years 
with illegal cruelty. When a man is 
convicted of such an offence, there is a 
special danger that the prison officials 
may be actuated by a special animus 
against him, and may treat him with ex- 
ceptional cruelty, and it is purely by an 
accident that I am able to draw the notice 
of this House to the case of this man. A 
meeting of the citizens of Limerick was 
held in November last, the High Sheriff 
in the chair, to consider a report upon 
the ill-treatment of Daly, and a gentle- 
man named James Jones, who, in May 
last, visited Daly, gave an account of 
what he had heard from Daly, and of 
the impression left upon him by the 
visit. Mr. Jones said that when Daly 
ventured to enter into the details of his 
treatment, a warder threatened to send 
him back to his cell. My first point is 
that a man in this condition ought, in 
common justice, to be allowed to com- 
municate : to a visitor to the prison any 
complaint he has to make. Mr. Jones 
went on to say that he was horror-stricken 
at Daly’s appearance, for all his features 
bore traces of cruel suffering. Daly, 
Mr. Jones continued, was at death’s door ; 
his treatment was fearful ; he was worked 
to such an extent that his arms were 
swollen until he thought the flesh would 
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burst, and the agony he suffered was in- 
tense. From the bad and insufficient 
food supplied to him he had an attack of 
dysentery; but the doctor was not allowed 
to see him for a week, and when he was 
ordered to the hospital, he was put in a 
bath for half an hour, and compelled to 
wash his clothes whilst he was scarcely 
able to support himself in the bath. 
Now I come to what appears to be 
a perfectly wanton refinement of 
eruelty— 

“He was at that time entitled to reccive a 

visit——” 
[An hon. Memper: “What are you 
quoting?”] I am quoting from the 
speech in which Mr. James Jones gave 
an account of his interview with Daly. 

‘‘He was at that time entitled to receive a 
visit every six months, and his sister applied on 
four different occasions for permission to see 
him. He was refused a visit on the ground of 
what they were pleased to call misconduct. He- 
was only counting the days in expectation of 
receiving a visit, and when he inquired if no. 
one was coming to see him he was told ‘No, 
there is no one coming to see you; your 
family must have entirely forgotten you.’ This. 
told on him severely, for it caused him great . 
mental anguish to think he was forgotten b 
all, when at the same time he was most carefu 
to do nothing which might cancel his right to.. 
a visit.’’ 

It appears from the account of my 
friend that though at this period the - 
prisoner was entitled to several visits, _ 
his sister was turned away. Mr. Jones 
went on to say— 

‘The prisoner has never had an opportunity 
- making known the tortures of this hell which 
1U 18. 

At the meeting in Limerick, which was . 
presided over by the Queen’s principal 
Officer in the county, the High Sheriff, | 
most indignant resolutions were unani- 
mously passed in favour of a sworn 
inquiry into this and other cases. But, 
since the date of this meeting the 
extraordinary and mysterious fact has 
transpired that a drug, which in any- 
quantity is poisonous, but which in a 
certain quantity is deadly—belladonna— 
has been administered to this prisoner 
under such circumstances and in such 
quantity as to challenge the gravest. 
question. I should like to know if the. 
Queen’s Government have taken a leaf 
out of the prison system of Russia, I 
am aware that in Russia is certain cases, 
and especially in cases of political 
prisoners, belladonna is administered to 
3 L 
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prisoners for the purpose of breaking 
down their nervous system—to render 
them more helpless in the hands of the 
gaolers. I believe that in cases of 
capital punishment, it is administered 
to prisoners in order that, by a breaking 
down of the nerves, they may die 
a coward’s death on the scaffold. 
I shall request the right hon. Gentleman 
to offer any explanation he can upon the 
fact of the administration of the drug to 
a prisoner. It would be strange, indeed, 
if a great Power like England had 
stooped to this mean and wanton cruelty 
even against a man convicted of a dyna- 
mite offence. There is another remark- 
able circumstance in connection with 
the case. Daly was visited in prison by 
Richard Pigott and also by an agent of 
the Zimes. The prisoner stated to Mr. 
Jones that Pigott visited him, and that 
shortly afterwards he received a visit 
from an agent of the Zimes, who offered 
liberty and a certificate of indemnity if 
he would give information before. the 
Commission against Parnell. I admit 
that inquiries we have been able to make 
do not bring us beyond this point, that 
various convicts in various prisons, es- 
pecially those prisoners convicted of some 
serious offences, have been approached by 
agents of the Z'imes with offers of liberty 
and promises of fortune if only they 
would swear against my hon. Friend, not 
what is true or what is false, no inquiry 
was made as to that, but to swear what 
happened to be convenient to the con- 
federates of the Government in the case 
proceeding before the Special Commis- 
sion. Now, I say no prisoner should be 
subjected to this kind of treatment. I 
say, moreover, that while on the one 
hand I shall never be debarred by any 
innuendo or sarcasm from taking up the 
case of a dynamiter if he is treated with 
illegality and cruelty, sol am ready to 
bring forward the case of any prisoner 
convicted of any other offence, if his 
treatment requires it. I make no dis- 
tinction. I say the infliction of this 
treatment on this man, the administra- 
tion of belladonna, is particularly open to 
question, following as it did the visits of 
Pigott and the 7%mes’ agent. I am aware 
that the Home Secretary is pursuing or 
supervising an inquiry into the subject. 
He stated yesterday that a chemical 
analysis was being made ; I presume in 
relation to the administration of the 
Mr. Sexton 
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belladonna, and he said—and I make no 
complaint of his answer—that he would 
endeavour to expedite that inquiry, 
which, however, I may mention, has 
occupied an inordinate length of time. 
The greater part of the treatment 
of which I complain dates back to 
last May, and it is several months 
since the belladonna was adminis- 
tered. I think if this man had 
not been convicted of a dynamite offence, 
this time would not have been allowed to 
elapse. I do not feel that to-night I 
have a right to challenge the Home 
Secretary to make a conclusive declara- 
tion upon the facts ; but I have a right to 
claim from him an assurance that in 
view of the grave and shameful character 
of the narrative, Members of the House 
are entitled to be placed in a position to 
satisfy themselves by a perusal of the 
evidence of the sufficiency of the inquiry 
and Report. I lay it down as a principle 
that where prisoners are helpless to 
defend themselves—and I say this 
without regard to the nature of the 
crimes they may have committed—from 
proceedings at the hands of officers of 
the law, and when categorical charges of 
inhuman treatment are made, the officials 
of the prison have a right that their vin- 
dication shall be made public as the 
friends of the prisoners have a right to 
demand the fullest inquiry into the facts. 
Neither the Home Secretary or any 
other Minister of the Crown has a right 
to place himself in opposition to the 
Representatives of the people and arrogate 
to himself the dnty of screening the 
actions of servants of the State from 
the inquiry of Members of this 
House. I ask the Home Secretary for 
an assurance that the Report and evi- 
dence shall be laid before us, and unless 
that assurance is forthcoming I shall 
make the only protest in my power, and 
divide the House against the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair. 
(9.35.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary, S.): During the remarks of my 
hon. Friend, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite asked him from what he was 
quoting, and my hon. Friend said he 
was quoting from a speech of Mr. 
Jones, in addressing a meeting at Lime- 
rick last Saturday ; and lest there should 
be any doubt on the mind of the Home 
Secretary, I.wish to state that 1 can, 
from personal observation of Mr. Daly, 
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corroborate everything said by Mr. 
Jones. More than 12 months ago I 
applied for a special order for myself 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Limerick, to visit Mr. Daly, and 
we were led to make that request be- 
¢ause we had heard that the prisoner’s 
relatives in Limerick had obstacles 
placed in the way of their visiting him, 
and we also heard that Mr. Daly was 
being unnaturally and brutally treated 
in prison. We did not hesitate to go 
and visit Daly, although, perhaps, it was 
a dangerous thing to do at the time when 
charges were being levelled at Members 
sitting in this part of the House, and it 
was a delicate thing for any one of us 
to visit a man convicted of a dynamite 
offence. Nevertheless, in the spirit that 
has been so well expressed by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sexton) we put aside these 
personal considerations, and, in accordance 
with/feelings of common humanity, visited 
aman whom we had known in early life, 
and a man whom we knew from that 
acquaintance was incapable of commit- 
ting the offence of which he was found 
guilty. Ishare the feeling that exists 
among his fellow-citizens and his fellow- 
countrymen that Daly was unfairly 
treated at the time of his arrest and 
trial. The people of the city and 
county believe, and I share the 
belief, that he was entrapped into this 
offence, and that there are some men 
not far removed from Scotland Yard 
who know all about the offence much 
more than the man who has suffered 
these terrible hardships in prison. It 
was in that spirit my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Limerick and myself 
visited Daly towards the close of 1888. 
The appearance of the prisoner certainly 
shocked me. I knew John Daly some 
years ago’; he was then physically a fine, 
strong man, and I- thought that no 
ordinary prison regimen could have 
redueed him to the condition in 
which we saw him then. He seemed to 
have been’ suffering very much, and 
one thing I noticed, and it is a result, 
I believe, that attends long and severe 
imprisonment, he had lost nearly all his 
teeth. This isa result of continued bad 
food. He had lost his teeth, his eyes 
were weak, and during our conversation 
perspiration oozed from every pore. I 
concluded that he was in a low and excited 
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state, and excited he no doubt was at 
meeting two of his old acquaintances. He 
made several efforts to communicate to 
us something he had upon his mind, 
Now, my hon. Friend and I impressed 
upon Daly the necessity of conforming to 
prison rules, We had had experience of 
prison discipline, and know that the 
most agreeable way of getting through a 
term of imprisonment is to submit 
to regulations with such patience as 
you can command, and get on the side of 
the Governor and officials. Daly assured 
us positively that he entered the prison 
with the intention of conforming to prison 
rules, and behaving as becomes a good 
prisoner ; but, he added, having pursued 
that course for some time, he found it was 
of no useor benefit to him whatever. 
He said, or endeavoured to convey as well 
as we could gather, that some other 
prisoners had spoken to him, and then he 
was immediately stopped by the warder, 
who said, “Speak about yourself, sir, not 
of anybody else.” Then he was en- 
deavouring to say that what “they” 
wanted was an inquiry, but when he 
used the word “they” the warder would 
not allow him to proceed any further. 
Daly then said, “I want nothing for my- 
self, but what I demand for others. What 
we want is inquiry.” The warder then 
threatened to send him back to his cell. 
All efforts to communicate his grievances 
were rudely stopped by the warder, but 
before the term of our brief visit—20 
minutes—was up, he assured us that he 
had entered the prison determined to be 
a good prisoner, but that he had been 
driven from that by the treatment of 
the prison officials. That he had 
suffered severely was evident to me 
from his appearance. I feel it my duty 
to say this much in corroboration of the 
statement made just now. One other 
thing Daly said I might mention. He 
said he wa:ited an inquiry, but he had no 
hope of leaving his prison alive. He could 
not, he said, in his emaciated condition 
last much longer under the brutal treat- 
ment to which he was subjected. To 
his old friend and neighbour the hon. 
Member for West Limerick—and I shall 
never forget the meeting between the 
two men—he said— 

‘¢T may never see you again; I cannot long 
exist; give my love to my mother and sisters, 
It rs painful to see them here under the 
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conditions we should be obliged to meet. If 
they come, I hope they will be able to bear it; 
but if I never should see them, tell them I died 
as I lived, loving them and my country.” 


These were the last words we have had 
from John Daly, and I do not think I need 
offer any apology for having mentioned 
this, which was a most affecting inter- 
view. I had not an opportunity of 
repeating the visit last year. I would 
do so no matter what might be the in- 
terpretation placed upon my action. I 
feel strongly for the man, and believe 


thoroughly in his innocence. I feel for 
him, because he has been subjected to 
harsh and brutal treatment under the 
impression that he is guilty of the 
heinous offence of conspiring to blow up 
public buildings with dynamite. We 
know that in English prisons dynamite 
and Fenian prisoners are treated with 
exceptional harshness, because the 
officials believe that popular feeling is 
strong against such offenders ; but towards 
all our fellow-countrymen, no matter 
what may be the charges against them, 
we shall endeavour to do our duty. 


*(9.45.) THe SECRETARY or STATE 
vor THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrnews, Birmingham, E.): The hon. 
Member who has just sat down, has 
suggested to the House that Irish 


prisoners such as John Daly are subjected 
in English prisons to treatment other 
than the treatment other felony prisoners 
receive, but that is absolutely without 
any foundation. 


An hon. Memper: I do not believe it. 

*Mr.SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: There is not a 
syllable of truth in the allegation. From 
time to time I have carefully watched 
the treatment of Daly, my attention being 
called to his case by the frequent com- 
plaints that he, like other prisoners, has 
been in the habit of making to the doctor ; 
and, upon the replies to my minute in- 
quiries, I can assert most positively that 
Daly’s treatment is in no way different 


to that of any other prisoner undergoing 

penal servitude. The hon. Member will 

understand that I naturally feel that I 
Mr. J. O'Connor 
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had better not say all I know of the case 
of Daly while inquiry is proceeding—an 
independent inquiry. The hon. Member 
for West Belfast said that charges had 
been categorically made, but I hardly 
know what these are he refers to. The 
charges brought to my notice—I have 
not got all the Papers here—are con- 
tained in a Green Pamphlet which gives 
a Report of the first public meeting when 
this subject was mentioned and when a 
great variety of charges was made, the 
most important being suggestions that 
inasmuch as Daly had refused to give 
evidence on behalf of the Times, he had 
been subjected since then toa different 
and harsher treatment. That is a most 
serious charge ; and I can assure the hon. 
Member that when it was brought to my 
notice, I did not lose a day, but instituted 
a most full and elaborate inquiry, the 
result of which is in the Report I have 
before me. But this Report was made 
by the Director of Convict Prisons and 
officials responsible for the treatment of 
Daly and, therefore, would not, according 
to the usual habit of hon. Members oppo- 
site, of which I do not complain, be 
accepted as satisfactory by them. 
Anxious, therefore, that the charges 
should be fully met, and to set at rest all 
doubts in the minds of hon. Members 
and to satisfy them, if possible, I directed 
the Visitors of Chatham Prison to 
make an inquiry in their own way 
entirely independent of mine. I have 
scrupulously abstained from interfering 
with this inquiry, only giving these 
gentlemen any assistance they ask for, 
as, for instance, providing them with the 
services of a chemical expert. I have 
not hurried them. I have given them 
carte blanche as to the method they 
should follow. As the first step in their 
inquiry they began by hearing Daly, and 
they have perfect liberty to call for any 
prisoner and any prison official, from the _ 
lowest warder to the Director of Convict 
Prisons. I have not interfered with or 
attempted to control their freedom of 
inquiry in the east; and when the 
inquiry is complete 1 will most certainly, 
the matter being of such importance, 
communicate the result to the hon. 
Member and the House. I believe a 
correct record is being kept of the 
evidence taken. I do not know whether 
its value and importance may be such as 
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to make it a special document to lay on 
the Table of the House ; but it shall be 
communicated to the hon. Member, and 
all who are specially interested in the 
subject. 


Dr. TANNER: And the nature of the 
analysis ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: With that I am 
imperfectly acquainted. The hon. Mem- 
ber knows that, in the first instance, 
when this unhappy accident occurred, 
the prisoner was suffering from a very 
painful disorder, I will not call it a com- 
plaint, for which a prescription was made 
out, and approved by more than one 
doctor, for I always take care that 
unusual symptoms shall have outside 
treatment to confirm that of the prison 
doctor, and even grant the request of a 
prisoner for the attendance of a particular 
medical man in certain cases. In the 
mixture prescribed belladonna was one 
of the ingredients, and the compounder, 
by some blunder or mistake, put in an 
extra quantity beyond what was pre- 
scribed. From the mixture so com- 
pounded three doses were administered 
before the evil effects were observed. 
{have a Report from Dr. Gover, who 


was sent to make inquiry, and he says, 
after examining the patient, that heart 
and lungs are sound, and there are no 
symptoms that the overdose of belladonna 
has had any permanent effect, and 
that he is free from any organic disease. 


Dr. TANNER: What about heart 
and brain ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Heart and lungs 
are said to be sound. The hon. Member 
has the advantage of me in medical 
knowledge. That is the way the 
accident arose, the belladonna being 
in excessive strength. I gather that a 
sample of the mixture was sent for 
analysis to Dr. Stevenson at Somerset 


House, and that the Visitors have thought 
proper to inquire whether the belladonna 
from which the quantity was taken for 
mixing had not itself become too strong 
through length of time it had been in 
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stock. I believe the suggestion had 
been conveyed to the minds of the 
Visitors that the accident might be'due 
to the store itself being of undue 
strength, and that would relieve the 
compounder from the charge of having 
made a mistake. That is one of the 
additional analyses the Visitors require to 
have made together with the remains of 
the mixture actually administered to 
Daly. Allusion has been made by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast to the 
visit of Pigott. Questions upon this I 
have answered more than once, and if 
there is any inconsistency in what I may 
say now with what I have said before it 
must be attributed to fault of memory, 
as I have not my memoranda here. 
Upon some points my memory is clear. 
It is absolutely untrue that Mr. Soames 
had an interview at all. Pigott proposed 
to visit Daly as a friend, having known 
Daly in Limerick in former days. Daly 
was asked if he preferred to see Pigott 
or—and here I am not quite clear— 
whether he would see Pigott or Mr. 
Jones, or at least some distant relative. 
The prisoner, having the alternative, 
elected to see Pigott, and Pigott called as 
a personal friend, without any mission 
from any other human being, from Mr. 
Soamesoranybody else. Nooffer wasmade 
to Daly by Pigott as has been suggested. 
The conversation that took place was in 
the presence of the warder, the visit 
was that of an old acquaintance, and it 
was unconnected with Mr. Soames in 
any way whatever. Daly has complained 
of his treatment, it is true, and it is not 
to be wondered at that convicts should 
complain of the discipline to which they 
are necessarily subjected. It was never 
intended that it should be agreeable 
or other than punitive in character, and 
Daly is treated as other convicts are. I 
repeat that since I have been re- 
sponsible I have seen that nothing was 
done in Daly’s case that was not fully 
warranted by the Prison Rules and prison 
discipline ; and with regard to his health, 
unusual and special precautions have 
been taken. He has had doctors selected 
by himself. No doubt two years ago he 
had rather a serious illness. 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Have you ever 
received his written complaints from the 
Governor ? 
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*Mr. MATTHEWS: I received written 
complaints some two years ago. Daly 
had an illness. He got the idea into his 
head that he had got cancer in the 
stomach, and I sent down Dr. Clarke, in 
whom hon. Members have confidence, to 
see him, and it turned out that he was 
suffering from dyspepsia. On every 
occasion that Daly’s complaints have been 
received I have taken the utmost care 
that they should be investigated. The 
administration of belladonna was a serious 
mistake, but he was at once sent to 
hospital, and he recovered within 36 
hours and was as well as before. 


Mr. SEXTON : The right hon. Gentle- 

man has not said anything about the 
visit of Thompson, the Z'imes agent, to 
Daly. 
'*Mr. MATTHEWS: Thompson did 
visit Daly as the representative of Mr. 
Soames. In answer to the questions of 
hon. Members on former occasions, I 
gave every detail that occurred. I can- 
not without the papers charge my 
memory with the details. 


*Sr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : Will Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment give any compensation to this man, 
who has been accidentally poisoned and 
seriously injured in health through the 
fault of the prison officers ? 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: Every statement 
made by the hon. Member is incorrect. 
Daly was not poisoned; he was not 
injured in health ; he rapidly and com- 
pletely recovered in a few hours; and it 
is not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to offer any compensation. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
Sir, from my own experience, I can 
vouch for this fact, that it is quite pos- 
sible for prison treatment to be made 
more severe or more mild without in- 
fringing the Prison Rules. It is entirely 
at the will of the prison officials. I 
desire to express emphatically my entire 
distrust of any report of the prison 
officials with regard to any case of the 
kind. I have a very clear remembrance 
of the case of O’Donovan Rossa, and his 
prison treatment was over and over 
again denied in this House, until it had 
finally to be acknowledged on investiga- 
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tion. I must say that, after the long 
delay in getting a satisfactory explang- 
tion of this case, Iam by no means re- 
assured, and I am very much inclined 
to fear that Daly’s refusal to swear for 
the Zimes is now being revenged upon 
him in prison. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) : The right. 
hon, Gentleman, who firmly believes the 
officials as against the prisoners, seems to 
forget that this is not the first case. In 
1887 I went to visit Donnelly in Chatham 
Prison, at the request of his father, who 
is one of my constituents, and who was 
too old and poor to travel the distance. 
I thonght it a charitable act to comply 
with his request, and I saw Donnelly, 
who spoke to me under all the difficul- 
ticsdescribed by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary. The officials continu- 
ally interfered between the prisoners 
and the visitors. If a visit of twenty 
minutes is to be allowed, I ‘think the 
convict should be allowed to use 
them to the best advantage. And 
surely there should be some distine- 
tion made in the case of Members of 
this House who visit prisoners. WhenI 
visited Donnelly I was put ina sort of 
sentry box to speak to him, while two or 
three warders stood by. But what 
happened to this man Donnelly? As far 
as I can understand Donnelly was asked 
to swear against Mr. Parnell, and | have 
information that he was poisoned or done 
away with withina few months of my visit. 
That is a very serious state of affairs, if 
true. Donnelly was a strong, stout youug 
man, and he was invited, as Daly was, 
to swear against Mr. Parneli. I think 
the invitation came to him in the month 
of August, 1887, and he was dead in 
October, 1887, under these suspicious. 
circumstances. I think this interference 
of the warders between a prisoner and 
his visitors should not be tolerated by 
the authorities. Because a man has com- 
mitt2d a crime or offence he ought not 
therefore to be outside human 'sympathy. 
Recent investigations show that persons 
in high places can stoop to crime the 
mention of which would be resented by 
these convicts to whom I refer. 1 think 
Members of Parliament, when visiting 
prisoners, should not be limited in time 
and opportunity to speak to them, nor 
should the warders be present, because if 
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the prisoner makes a complaint, as soon 
as the visitor 1s away that prisoner is 
punished. There is constant flogging in 
Chatham and other prisons for slight 
offences. It is natural that a man should 
attempt tu escape, and it is the duty 
of the warders to prevent him, yet 
if he make that attempt some sleek 
and well-shaven visitor orders him 50 or 
100 lashes, and these are administered 
with such ferocity that sometimes the 
man’s bones are left bare. Over and 
over again these floggings take place. 
There is another matter the Home 
Secretary should interfere with. Though 
flogging is done away with in the Army, 
a prisoner for some trifling offence may 
be sent to a military prison where he 
may be ordered, if I am not astray, 100 
lashes. The severity of the flogging is 
such that very often a man’s feet are 
surrounded in his own blood. You have 
done away with flogging in the Army, 
and you ought to do away with flogging 
in prisons. - Prison discipline is suffi- 
ciently stringent, without the addition 
of corporal punishment. It is a degrad- 
ing punishment, and can only be counten- 
anced by a class of men who do their 
best to bring us back to the bad evil 
times. I think the Home Secretary 
should give this matter careful considera. 
tion. When severe punishments were 
inflicted for trivial offences, those offences 
were much more numerous. The only 
effect of these severe punishments is to 
increase the number of offences. Since the 
punishment of hanging for sheep stealing 
and other offences has been abolished, the 
number of thos? crimes has greatly 
decreased, and this is a proof that the 
more just and humane punishment is 
made, the more r2formatory are its 
effects. 

(10.16.) Dr. TANNER: May I ask 
the Government for an answer to the 
few observations I delivered ? 

Tae SECRETARY 'o rxze TREASURY 
(Mr. W. L. Jackson, Leeds, N.): In 
the absence of my right hon, Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade, I 
can only say that I believe he has under 
his consideration the subject brought 
forward by the hon. Member. 

Dr. TANNER: When am I likely to 
get a definite answer ? 


Mr. JACKSON : That 1 cannot say. 
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Dr. TANNER: Then I will bring the 
matter forward on the Estimates. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, S.): I 
wish to ask for information from the 
Irish Government in reference to two 
matters which I mentioned in my speech 
yesterday. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
cannot go into the matter on the present 
Motion, but will have another oppor- 
tunity of doing so. The only question 
before the Committee is the Motion to 
report Progress. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it the intention of 
the Committee not to proceed any further 
with business this evening, and were you 
only moved into the Chair in order that 
you might evacuate it? Do the Govern- 
ment only want to take this stage ? 


Mr. JACKSON : That is all. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Resolutions [20th March] reported.— 
(See Page 1261). 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 2. 


(10.20.) Mr. J. OCONNOR: I have 
again to express my regret that I am 
obliged to renew my references to 
matters which I brought forward.yester- 
day. Last night I asked the Chief 
Secretary why it was that the sub- 
inspector and constable against whom a 
verdict of wilful murder had been 
returned by a Coroner’s jury in Tipperary 
had not been put upon their trial, and 
the right hon. Gentleman informed me 
that they were to be put upon their 
trial at the next Assizes. I want to know 
upon what authority that statement was 
made, because it has greatly astonished 
the people of Tipperary, for 1 hold in my 
hand a telegram from Father Humphries 
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from Tipperary, who says, in reference 
to the verdict of the Coroner’s jury and 
the proceedings before that body, that 
the inquiry was so impartial that the 
“Packer,” then the Attorney General 
and now Chief Justice O’Brien, did not 
dare to take the case before even the 
accommodating Judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, but that he got two 
Removables to hold a sham trial and to 
acquit the incriminated inspector and 
constable. It is evident that the Chief 
Secretary does not know exactly what 
has happened, and I therefore desire to 
get from some Member of the Irish 
Government further information on the 
point. There is another matter, and one 
of perhaps greater importance, in respect 
‘to which I desire some explanation. The 
‘Chief Secretary last night, in the course 
of his speech, referred in very strong 
terms to the alleged iact that stones had 
been thrown by a mob in Tipperary at a 
policeman who was attending the burial 
of his child, and he became very indig- 
nant and powerful in the course of his 
remarks on this point, hurling very 
heavy reproaches at the people of the 
town for such conduct. Now, I took the 
opportunity at the time of denying posi- 
tively the statement made by the Chief 
Secretary, and challenged its truth. I 
asserted to the House that the story had 
no foundation whatever in fact, and 
demanded the authority of the Chief 
Secretary for the statement. This after- 
noon Father Humphries has telegraphed 
to me— 

** The statement that a constable was stoned 
by a mob while burying his child has startled 
tating here ; can find no one who has heard 
-OF 10. 

Now, this statement involves a serious 
~charge against my constituents ; and on 
their behalf, seeing the Attorney General 
for Ireland in his place, I demand an 
-explanation and the authority on which 
the statement was made. In the course 
«of our remarks, we alluded several times 
to the fact—which was not denied—that 
the police had on more than one occasion 
in Tipperary and at Cashel desecrated 
the graves of the people, invaded the 
burial grounds, insulted the mourners, 
and otherwise interfered with a ceremony 
so sacred to the feelings of Irishmen. 
Now, we have Father Humphries’ denial 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s accusation, 
Mr. J, O'Connor 
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and I say that it is important to the 
people of Tipperary and to the House 
that some satisfactory explanation should 
be given by the Irish Government on 
the matter. 

*(10.30.) Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I desire to support the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary for a 
reply from the Government. In my 
opinion, it was the hon. Member for 
South Hunts who supplied the Chief 
Secretary with the information. I was able 
last night, from my personal knowledge, 
to contradict the statement at the time 
it was made by the Chief Secretary. No 
doubt there is some ill-feeling between 
the people and the police, but it is not 
the fault of the people. We know that 
if the inhabitants of a village in England 
were police-ridden like those in Tipperary 
are, they would scon show their resent- 
ment, and we recently had experience in 
Wales where the people, in connection 
with the tithe agitation, vigorously 
protested against unfair use of the police. 
Now, the police in Tipperary have perse- 
cuted a Mr. O'Dwyer, Town Commis- 
sioner, a man’ who wielded consider- 
ably more influence in the town than 
is possessed by the Chief Secretary in 
the country, and when Mr. O’Dwyer’s 
remains were being conveyed for 
interment two months’ ago, the police 
interrupted the funeral procession with 
rifles in their hands in order that 
they might get first to the grave; 
and on the flags of the foot-path was 
posted a placard, signed by Caddell 
and other minions of the Chief 
Secretary, warning the people against an 
illegal assembly, round which were 
posted four policemen armed with rifles 
standing in the way of the funeral pro- 
cession. Nothing was further from the 
minds of the people than to make any 
attack, but it is evident that the desire 
of Mr. Caddell was to provoke a riot in 
order that he might make another 
Peterloo. A week after Mr. O’Dwyer’s 
funeral, when his poor widow, acting on 
my advice, opened the business premises 
a day or two later, within two hours 
three ruffians of police served her with a 
notice that her licence would be opposed, 
on the ground presumably that she was a 
bad character, and that her house was 
being improperly conducted. Anything 
more inhuman or mean has never 
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been perpetrated in any country, 
and yet the Chief Secretary wonders 
that ill-feeling exists between the people 
and the police. I saw a very different 
funeral in that town a fortnight ago. 
Some men of the Manchester Regiment 
are quartered there, and a_ private 
recently died, and as his remains were 
being carried through the streets an 
evicting gang were engaged in turning 
the people out of their houses, and yet 
the enormous crowds which were 
assembled remained uncovered while the 
cortége was passing, and treated the 
remains of this private soldier with the 
utmost respect. That is not all. After 
serving Mrs. O’Dwyer with the notice 
that her licence would be opposed, the 
police set about to get a licence for an 
emergency man—a gaol bird. Of course 
they were successful, and now the place 
where that man carries on business is 
filled with policemen all day guzzling 
and gorging themselves with drink. I 
now wish to refer to another matter. 
There was a certain warder employed at 
Tullamore in a subordinate position at 
the time a suit of clothes was, despite 
the efforts of the Government, supplied 
to my hon. Friend. the Member for North- 
East Cork. Of course, every one in the 
prison from the Governor downwards 
was suspected; several warders were 
removed to other gaols and finally the 
warder Golding, to whose case I parti- 
cularly refer, was dismissed. Iam in a 
position to say that the man had nothing 
whatever to do with conveying the 
elothes to my hon. Friend. When the 
inquest wes held as to the cause of the 
death of my friend John Mandeville, 
Golding was called and gave evidence as 
to the treatment of the deceased in 
prison.. He was at once charged by the 
Government with perjury, and was 
sent for trial, being let out on bail 
and ordered to appear at the next 
Assizes. He duly attended, but the 
trial was put off, and though he 
subsequently obtained employment in 
England he was compelled to attend at 
two subsequent Assizes, and even was 
not then placed before the jury, although 
he was perfectly willing to have the case 
investigated. Now, I maintain that the 
Government never intended to try him ; 
but all that they wished was to discredit 
the evidence he gave at the Mandeville 
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inquest, and that it was also desired to 
strike terror among other prison officials, 
who fancied that they had hearts, and 
did not wish to see political prisoners 
done to death. Now, I ask the Government 
why this charge of perjury was not 
proceeded with, and I intend to raise 
this question until I get a satisfactory 
reply. Next, I want to know something 
about the treatment of the late doctor of 
Tullamore Gaol, I knew Dr. Ridley 
personally; he and his family were well- 
known to my family, and he told me 
that he was being driven almost mad by 
Dr. Barr, who was sent over from Liver- 
pool to spy upon his actions. It was not 
in his nature to treat any one harshly, 
and certainly he would not have been a 
worthy son of his father had he done so. 
He was obliged, in consequence of the 
persecution to which he was subjected 
by Barr, to come over to England, and in 
his absence his work was done by his 
cousin, Dr. George Ridley, who had 
taken his place at other times with the 
consent of the Prison Authority. After 
Dr. Ridley’s death Mr.George Ridley filled 
his post for two montks, and it was 
naturally expected that he would be 
appointed to the vacant post, but sud- 
denly a Dublin Castle favourite was sent 
down to fill it. That is another instance 
of the petty meanness of the Govern- 
ment, 

(10.50.) Dr. TANNER: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman replies I should 
like to get some assurance from him 
on the point I raised yesterday con- 
cerning the doctor of Clonmel Gaol. I 
do not like to speak adversely of any 
member of the medical profession, but I 
submit that the extraordinary fits of 
aberration which are characteristic of 
Dr. Hewitson show him to be entirely 
unfit for the position he holds, and I 
think he might reasonably be removed 
to another position in which he could do 
less harm. I must say that the Irish 
prison authorities have strange ideas as 
to how Irish Members of Parliament 
ought to be treated. After my release 
from Clonmel last autumn I had occasion 
to visit a Roman Catholic clergyman 
who was confined in the gaol at Cork. 
He was then an untried prisoner, but I 
was compelled to see him in what is 
known as the Cage, and a warder was 
placed between us, who took every 








opportunity of interrupting our con- 
versation in the most insulting manner. 
When I asked the rev. gentleman if 
his sight was good, I was told “You 
must not speak about sight; that is a 
question for the gaol authorities,” and 
again, when I asked if the walls of his 
cell were tinted—knowing, as I did, from 
personal experience the effect upon eye- 
sight. of the whitewashed walls—the 
warder again interrupted with a like 
observation. I went to that interview 
with the intention of not breaking the 
rules, but this is how I was treated by 
the warder, whose name has been refused 
to me, but who, I am told, is an Orange- 
man, who shows his dislike of National- 
ist Members by thus aggravating and 
insulting them. Now, I ask the Chief 
Secretary to obtain for me the name of 
this man, in order that in Committee of 
Supply I may move the reduction of the 
Wages Vote by the amount of his salary. 
Hon. Gentlemen will recollect the dis- 
graceful way in which our Board was 
superseded, and in which the paid 
minions of the Government were put in 
possession of it. The Board had been 
well managed by the elected Guardians. 
Everybody in the south of Ireland 
understands why it was done away with. 
It was done away with because we were 
not going to be rough ridden over by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
or any of his creatures in the country. I 
speak as one of the ex-Guardians of the 
“nion. The right hon. Gentleman, about 
two years since, turned round to bis Con- 
Servative supporters in Ireland and 
asked them how it was they did nothing 
on Boards throughout the south of 
Ireland. It was only from that time 
that the ex officio Guardians began to try 
and prevent the free expression of 
opinion. I may be told that we were 
breaking the rules of the Board. We 
only did what our Tory predecessors did 
again and again, in passing a_ political 
Resolution. There were no rules passed 
by the Cork Board of Guardians, 
which were binding on us. There were, 
it is true, a number of printed rules 
hung up at the end of the Board room, 
but inasmuch as the Local Government 
Board ordained that every freshly elect2d 
Board should draw up rules for their own 
guidance, and as that was never done, 
those rules were practically not binding 
Dr. Tanner 
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on us asa body. It may be said that I 
spoke strongly to the hon. Member for 
Scuth Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry) ; I said 
no word that was untrue, I spoke the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
At the same time we Nationalist Members 
of the Board had a wanton and aggressive 
minority in front of us—a minority who 
did everything they could to stir up 
strife in the Board room, knowing that 
they had the Government at their backs, 
and that the Government would try to 
make confusion ‘worse confounded. 
What has happened since has borne 
out what we said at the time, namely, 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, not merely to dragoon the people, 
not merely to prevent us on our public 
Boards giving voice to the opinions of 
our constituents, but, through the Local 
Government Board in Ireland, to give a 
more vicious, @ meaner, and a more 
underhand stab at people who should be 
cared for by everybody in the com- 
munity. The Government have been 
treating in a cruel manner people who 
were suffering from poverty, which has 
been in great part created in consequence 
of the numbers of people who have been 
driven from our shores. They thought, 
“Well, we will try at any rate to inflict 
our vengeance upon these people.” 
Many of them have been most respect- 
able people in days gone by, but, through 
being deprived of their sonsanddaughters, 
who have actually had to fly the country, 
to seek in other countries what is denied 
them at home, have been plunged in 
poverty. Having naturally a great dis- 
like to go into the Union, they were 
granted small sums in the way of out- 
door relief. It was in order, if possible, 
to degrade these poor people that this 
step was taken. However, the City of 
Cork has taken up the challenge. We 
find that—right, centre, and left—people 
are not paying their rates. I have not 
paid mine, and 1 do nét intend to. Let 
them have my goods if they like. The 
Mayor of Cork, the High Sheriff, and 
all the persons returned to responsible 
positions by the body of the people have 
taken up the gage of battle, and I think 
Her Majesty’s Government will be rather 
sorry before the end is reached. The 
Government are determined that any 
suing for rates should be conducted in 
as high-handed and illegal a way as pos- 
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sible. The other day, in the Cork Police 

Court, a number of these cases should 
have been dismissed on their merits, but 
the magistrates, instead of dismissing 
them, granted an adjournment in order 
that the Vice Guardians might mend their 
hand. Mr. Sarsfield, the collector, is a 
mere gambler in the City of Cork, and 
might with much greater propriety 
have been appointed to a position as 
billiard-marker. This creature would do 
anything his masters bade him, and when 
he made a mistake he was backed up by 
Mr. Gardiner, R.M., at the Police Court, 
and everything was done to secure that 
the Vice Guardians should be maintained 
in their position. I really think the 
right hon, and learned Attorney General 
(Mr. Madden) ought to give us an assur- 
ance that he will look into the state of 
things existing in the City of Cork, and 
notably into these proceedings at the 
Police Court. In any event, we hope 
that before long the present Government 
will be superseded, and that peace and 
goodwill will prevail in Ireland under 
the Government of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone). 

*(9.9.) Sir J. SWINBURNE: J wish 
to call attention again to the case of the 
convict Daly. I do not know of what he 
was convicted, but he was visited whilst in 
the convict prison by Mr. Thompson, the 
agent of the Zimes. He was urged by 
Mr. Thompson to give evidence in favour 
of the 7'imes, and. against, the Irish Mem- 
bers. He resisted. the inducement, 
although I am informed he was offered 
a certificate of indemnity, and was told 
that every force would be brought to 
bear in favour of his getting a free pardon 
if he would give the desired evidence, 
He declined to do that, and we find 
that shortly afterwards he was partially 
poisoned. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has accused me of 
inaccuracy in saying the man was 
poisoned, and I, therefore, qualify that by 
using the word partially. But he re- 
ceived three separate doses of belladonna 
from the prison attendants, he being hope- 
lessly and helplessly in their hands, and 
Tam afraid we cannot acquit the medical 
officer of having had a hand in the affair, 
One dose might have been given acci- 
dentally, but here we have three separate 
doses administered. If such a thing 
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had occurred in Bulgaria, Siberia, or in 
Naples—and I remember the Neapolitan 
prisons when I was a boy, as there were 
great cruelties practised in them, though 
poison was never administered—one 
might have understood it, but not so 
occurring in England. Three doses of 
poison were administered, and the Home 
Secretary would have us believe that 
the man’s health is none the worse, nay, 
he would persuade us. that he is all the 
better for it. Surely the Government 
should consider the desirability and jus- 
tice of ameliorating the treatment of 
Daly, if not, indeed, of shortening his 
term of imprisonment. I do not think 
anything stronger can be alleged against 
the Government as to their treatment of 
prisoners, whose political views are in 
direct opposition to their own, than their 
action in this case. I do not think @ 
case ever happened where a convict was 
wholly or partially poisoned without some 
compensation or consideration being ex- 
tended to him. I do not know, Sir, 
whether it would be competent for me to 
move an Amendment in reference to this 
case, at this stage ; but if it would be, and 
I could get a seconder, I would move one. 

*(11.18.) Caprrais VERNEY (Bucks, 
N.): Lhope we shall not be allowed to 
pass on to the next Order without some 
answer being given to the statements 
which have come irom this side of the 
House reflecting on the Irish Adminis- 
tration. It seems that a verdict of 
wilful murder has been returned. by a 
coroner’s jury against certain policemen 
in Ireland. The Chief Secretary stated 
last night that the men against whom 
the verdict was returned would be tried 
at the Spring Assizes ; but this eveninga 
telegram has been read declaring that 
the men have been tried before the 
Magistrates in au underhand and secret 
way, and have been discharged. An 
incident of that kind must cause a very 
painful impression in this country. The 
Government and hon. , Gentlemen 
opposite surely cannot desire that a 
verdict of wilful murder against the 
police should be lightly regarded. It 
cannot be pretended that it would be 
for the benefit of this countr:, or of 
Ireland, that that should be so, and yet 
no answer has been made. I waited 
until you were just about to vacate the . 
Chair, Sir, before venturing to trouble 
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the House, because I hoped some 
Member of the Government would get 
up and offer an explanation, or at least 
assure the House that the matter should 
receive the serious attention of the 
Government. This is not a Party 
question, and I implore hon. Gentlemen 
opposite not to treat it as such; it 
is due to the House and to the country 
that in a case in which a_ verdict 
of wilful murder has been returned 
against the Irish police we should have 
every explanation. If the verdict was 
undeserved let us know it, but do not 
det us treat the matter lightly. 

*(11.21.) Tor ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): If I do not reply in detail 
on the various points raised by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite I assure the House 
it is through no want of respect to those 
hon. Members who have addressed the 
House. But the House will agree 
with me that it is not satisfactory to 
attempt to answer questions unless I 
have had an opportunity of actually 
examining the Papers. If hon. Members 
really desire information and give me 
notice I shall be happy to answer their 
questions ; but I cannot enter into these 
matters and reply without previous 
reference to the Papers, especially as 
most of the questions raised are not 
questions which come under my Depart- 
ment. As regards the case referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman, if he 
puts a question down on the Paper I will 
tell him exactly how the matter stands. 

(11.23.) Mr. E. HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I wouldask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s attention to the 
answer given earlier in the evening with 
regard to the alleged confessed immo- 
rality of an Irish Magistrate, as appearing 
from that Magistrate's own admissions in 
the course of a trial before the County 
Court Judge of Kerry. Reference was 
made to the conduct of this gentleman 
in a County Court; but the remarks were 
not heard by the reporters or the Bar, 
though insome way or other the reference 
was heard in the quarter for which it 
was intended. I would ask whether as 
it has been announced that the Lord 
Chancellor should be influenced by the 
opinion of a Judge, the Attorney General 
for Ireland does not conceive it to be 
his duty to direct the attention of the 

Captain Verney 
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Lord Chancellor to the opinion expressed 
by the County Court Judge who heard 
the case to which I have referred in its 
incipient stage. The custom has 
gradually grown up in Ireland of treat- 
ing these County Court Judges like the 
highest Judges in the land; and the 
Judge in this case is one who'I under- 
stand is in every way in sympathy with 
the Government. He has expressed a 
strong opinion in the case of this Magis- 
trate; and I ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to indicate to me, if 
only by a nod, that he will seek the ~ 
opinion of the Judge in regard to this 
George Sandes. 

*(11.26.) Mr. MADDEN: I would 
point out that it is no part of my duty to 
call the Lord Chancellor’s attention to 
the conduct of Magistrates. But no 
doubt the Lord Chancellor’s: attention 
will be called to the case by means of 
the question put in the House this 
evening, as the Chief Secretary has said, 
and he will make inquiries. 

Mr. SEXTON: I must express my 
surprise that all these formalities should 
be necessary in order to draw the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland to 
such an outrageous scandal as the con- 
tinued presence on the’ Magisterial Bench 
of a man of this character. The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland does not live in the 
clouds. He lives in Ireland, and is sup- 
posed to take interest in everything that 
goes on there. Does the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman contend that the 
official who is responsible fo:: the Magis- 
tracy is entitled under any circumstances 
to ignore such a fact as a Magistrate ad- 
mitting on oath in a Court of Law that 
he had seduced a woman who had come 
to his office—he being a land agent at 
the time—in reference to litigation in 
which she was engaged, and that he had 
made such a practice of seducing the 
wives and widows of tenants who came 
to his office that he could not swear the 
number was less than 12, though he 
could swear it was under 40? Why, the 
thing sounds much more like an Oriental 
story than an occurrence possible in our 
own country. When we find a Nation- 
alist Magistrate removed from the Bench 
for an offence against the unwritten law, 
such as acting officially in another Petty 
Sessional District, though not out of 
his own county—when we see a Lord 
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Lieutenant doing that without a question 
being addressed to him—it is strange 
that we should have so much formality in 
a case where a Magistrate has been guilty 
of such a gross offence as that of Mr. 
Sandes, and where we have animadver- 
sions on his conduct on the part of a 
County Court Judge. I trust that not 
many days will elapse before the Lord 
Lieutenant does his duty in this case. 


Resolution agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolutions [20th March] reported. 

1. “That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
years ending on the 3ist day of March 1889 
and 1890, the sum of £548,181 6s. 3d. be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom.” 

2. “That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1891, the 
sum of £16,395,203 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Court- 
ney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Jackson. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) Bip. 


‘‘ Bill to apply certain Sums out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to the Service of the years 
ending on the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety, and one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one,’’ 
presented accordingly, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Monday next. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
BILL, (No. 195.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

(11.34.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.): This, Sir, is a Bill which 
relates to a portion of the Empire, the 
inhabitants of which have no effective 
control over the administration of affairs 
in their own country. Itis only in this 
House that there is the best chance of 
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justice being done to them in any 
respect. With reference to this par- 
ticular measure — which is a large 
measure of a financial character—a 
Resolution was submitted in Committee, 
and was passed in Committee late at 
night without a single word of explana- 
tion. That Resolution was reported with 
only a show of explanation when it was. 
challenged, and te right hon. Gentle- 
man who made that explanation will, 
I feel sure, not be offended if I 
say he did not appear to possess any 
more information than he was bound 
officially to possess, which was absolutely 
nothing. He did not inform the House 
of the character of the Bill, of the reason 
why it was introduced, or of the con- 
ditions attached to it. And now we are 
asked, after half-past 11 o'clock, to read 
the Bill a second time without a word of 
explanation as to its scope or the justifi- 
cation there may be for it. The measure 
proposes to enable the Secretary of State 
for India to deal with a sum of no less 
than five and a quarter millions sterling. 
The Preamble sets forth that 
“‘ Whereas the Secretary of State in Council, 

by virtue of the power vested in him, under a 
contract between him and the Company, give 
notice on the third day of March, 1890, to the 
South Indian Railway Company, of his inten- 
tion to purchase the undertaking of the 
Company. Be it enacted,’ &c. 
We have had no explanation how it is 
that the Secretary of State is vested with 
authority to go to a Company in India 
and say, “ I will buy your Company for 
£10,000,000 or £15,000,000,” or what- 
ever he agrees to give, and how is it that 
then, without the people of India having 
an opportunity to express their views, 
an arrangement can be made to saddle 
them with an annual charge for an un- 
dertaking that may be perfectly worth- 
less? I think it is due to this House 


that some sort of explanation should be 
offered, not only with regard to the con- 
tract under which the Secretary of State 
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has the power to offer to buy this South 
Indian Railway Company, but also as to 
the condition of the railway itself, and the 
reasonableness of the sum of money 
offered for its purchase. The contract 
exists. We are not told what its terms 
are. Iam aware that in one case, at 
any rate, of a guaranteed railway, the 
Secretary of State undertook to con- 
tribute so much a year, or at any rate to 
pay acertain amount of interest for 25 
years on condition that, at the end of the 
term, he should be at liberty to give 
notice of the purchase of the line at a 
sum not exceeding 25 times the avérage 
annual profit of the last five years. But 
are these the conditions upon which this 
line is to be purchased? We are not told 
what they are. If they are the con- 
ditions, the Indian Government ought to 
get the line for nothing. Weare to be 
asked to vote an amount of between 
£5,000,000 and £6,000,000 for the line. 
Before we are asked to consent to saddle 
the people of India, who are already ex- 
ceedingly heavily burdened in respect of 
railways, with this further sum, we ought 
to be told what are the further liabilities 
which the Government will incur in 
respect of the line, over and above this 
largesum. For instance, whatare the lia- 
bilities in respect of allowances which 
appear to figure so heavily in every De- 
partment of the Indian Service? Then 
I should to ask what is the 
condition of this line? Is it a line 
of some 654 miles in length, running 
from Madras to Trichinopoly and another 
place in the Presidency of Madras? I 
do not know what its condition is, and I 
defy any one who takes the trouble to 
wade through the Annual Reports of 
“the moral and material progress,” as 
it is called, of the people of India, 
through the different Reports of 
railways furnished to this House, or 
the Annual Statistical Statements of the 
Indian Empire, to find any indication of 
the condition of this line. But what 
we do know from the Report of the 
Committee of this House in the year 
1871, is that one of the railways 
started in India notso very many years 
before, and purchased at the ex- 
Hr. A. O'Connor 
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pense of the people of India, was in so 
bad a condition that within a very few 
years no less than 2,000 bridges and 
other important structures had to be 
rebuilt at the expense of the public. 
It may be that this line is in no 
better a plight. So much with 
regard to the condition of the line and 
the relations of the company to the 
Government. The Secretary of State is 
to be allowed to raise this money in bonds 
and debentures and stock at such in. 
terest as may appear to him to be neces- 
sary, or fitand proper. But we are not 
offered a single word of explanation as to 
what interest these bonds, or debentures, 
or stock are to bear, or at what prices or 
on what terms they are likely to be 
issued. Then what is the history of the 
line? Its history is, no doubt, in point of 
passenger traffic and goods traffic, in one 
respect satisfactory, because the number 
of passengers has gone up within a com- 
paratively small number of years from 
5,000,000 a year to about 7,000,000, and. 
the amount of goods carried from some 
827,000 tons to over 1,000,000 tons. 
These figures will be found in the 
Statistical Abstract for India, issued 
last Session, pages 161 to 169. But 
that is not everything. It is neces- 
sary tocompare the receipts and expen- 
diture for the corresponding periods. If 
we do that, what do we find? We find 
that of all the guaranteed railways in 
India this is far and away the most un- 
satisfactory. The Madras Guaranteed 
Railway is worked at a per centage of 
working expenses to gross receipts of 58. 
The Oude and Rohilkund Railway is 
worked at an average of 57°38, the Great 
Indian Peninsula at 46:2, and the Bom- 
bay and Baroda at 44 percent. This line 
has been worked at a total of no less than 
68-98. This is a highly unsatisfactory line, 
which you propose to buy at the expense 
of the people of England. The capital 
expended ou the South Indian line to the 
31st of December, 1888, was £4,695,000. 
The net revenue was £160,000 for the 
year, but the amount of guaranteed 
interest was ro less than £213,600, so 
you have an annual loss of £53,000. 
And this is the Government you are 
going to perpetuate, and thisis the kind 
of Bill which is submitted to the 
House of Commons, late at night, without 
a single word of explanation from ‘any 
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responsible Minister. I think there is 

ground for objection against 
legislation of this kind, especially when 
it is in regard toa community which 
has no effective opportunity of expressing 
its grievances, or protecting itself from 
injustice. I believe you are buying a 
thing which,as regards real market value, 
is practically worthless. I should like 
to know all the conditions of the 
contract entered into by the Secre- 
tary of State with the Company. 
The House ought to be put in possession 
of the terms of that contract before it is 
invited to consent to the appropriation of 
this money. As a matter of fact, I think 
this railway ought to be left on the 
hands of those who own it, and if it can 
be worked at a profit, well and good. 
The State does not come down in Eng- 
land and buy rotten concerns in the shape 
of railways. It may be contended that 
this line is important from a 
strategic point of view, but I hope, 
before any hon. member accepts that 
argument, he will carefully consider 
where this line runs—it runs down to 
near the southern extremity of the 
Peninsular from Madras. It is nowhere 
near the Russian Frontier; nowhere 
near Afghanistan, or any place 
where there may be frontier dis- 
turbances. These are considerations 
which strike one on looking at the Bill. 
Now, I have employed half the time 
allowed for the discussion. I leave the 
other half of the time for a satisfactory 
explanation, if it be possible, at the hands 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
charge of the Bill. 


*(11.45.) Tae UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): 
Nothing could be more legitimate tha: 
for the hon. Member, who .. is 
interested in the subject, to. ask 
for an explanation of the measure, 
but he does less than justice when. he 
says I have offered no explanation 
hitherto of the provisions of the 
Bill. When I moved the formal Motion 
in Committee, on Friday last, I stated to 
the House that it was intended by the pur- 
chase of this line to save the revenue of 
India £37,000 a year—I think I said 
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about £40,000. I could dono more atthe 
time, but on the next occasion I gave 
fuller explanation, though, unhappily, 
it was at such a late hour it could not be 
listened to. I shall be happy to give 
such other explanation as is in my power, 
though I admit I am at a disadvantage 
owing to the absence of my right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Gorst) who is attending 
the Labour Conference at Berlin. 
1 think, however, I can satisfy 
the House there is no job in this 
matter, and that it is a profitable 
transaction to the revenue of In- 
dia. I need not go into the 
political question. Those responsible 
for the government of [India have well 
considered this matter, and I think they 
are entering into a transaction which is 
for the benefit of India. I ask the 
House to consider, in the first place, 
that, unless the line be purchased, 
the Government of India is committed 
to pay a guaranteed interest. of 5 per 
cent. for 999 years upon the 
capital expended in the construction ‘of 


railways of India, formed upon a 
comprehensive plan, and calculated to 
develop the resources of India, providing, 
as it did, the main trunk routes. At the 
time the guarantee was made, 5 per 
cent. was the normal rate of interest 
in India. In 1873 there was 
an amalgamation of two séparate 
lines, and the opportunity was 
afforded to the Secretary of State to 
take power to purchase the undertaking 
in 1890, by giving notice after the Ist of 
March upon a valuation on an average of 
the price of the stock during the last 
three years. On the 3rd of March, 
accordingly, the Secretary of State gave 
the requisite notice, and valuations 
were made on his part and on 
the part of the Railway Company, which 
did not greatly differ. The difference 
was readily adjusted, so that the value of 
the 5 and 44 per cent, stocks, calculated on 
the average price of the last three years, 
was reckoned at an amount of £4,197,557, 
That is the price of the 5. per cent. stock., 


together with asmall quantity of 43 stock’ 


—only, I think, £142,000 ; and there are 
debentures which mature at. periods 
dating from 1891 to 1896. The 
annual saving by -this transaction will’ 
‘be £36,813, The hon. Member asks 
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what security is there to the public 
that this line will not involve a heavy 
additional capitalexpenditure? Willthe 
House take it from me that that security 
is afforded under the provisions under 
which guaranteed lines are inspected by 
officers of the Government of India, and 
the necessary amount expended annually? 
I state this from my own knowledge, 
having administered for five years 
railways over a large part of India, which 
is under the Bombay Government 
for railway purposes. I assure 
the House that every care is taken 
that the railways are maintained in 
a thoroughly regular manner, so that no 
further capital charge can fall on the 
State. The hon. Member has referred to 
the fact that the working expenses of this 
line are 68 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
That is true, and there is an annual loss of 
Rx 64,000 on the guaranteed interest of 
the railway. That loss will be diminished 
by the sum I have mentioned. It is an 
exceedingly useful line for the general 
purposes of India, and its receipts are 
increasing. It is really too late now to 
debate the question of a general railway 
policy. The railways have been made, 
and are, broadly speaking, remunerative. 
No doubt there are some railways which 
do not earn the interest guaranteed on 
their capital, besides the military lines. 
But they are protective in another sense, 
not less important. They indirectly 
repay their cost, and some are in them- 
selves guarantees against famines. 
The railways are very closely scrutinised 
and administered by highly honourable 
men, and it is an unworthy thing to say 
that the accounts are notcorrect. There 
is no question that this expenditure on 
railways has been highly profitable to 
India, and I submit that the House would 
do well to sanction this purchase. 


(11.55.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Ishould 
like, with the indulgence of the House, to 
explain that I have examined all the 
Blue Books sent here from India, and I 
find it is perfectly impossible to reconcile 
any two of them, that the annyal state- 
ment of revenue does not agree with 
the Railways Returns, that the figures 
are given differently, sometimes in 


rupees and sometimes in pounds ster- 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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ling, and that it is quite impossible to 
make the thing out. 

*(11.56.) Sm J. LUBBOCK (London 
University): I am sorry we have not 
longer time to discuss this question. 
Nevertheless, I think we are 
indebted to the hon. Gentleman 
for bringing this question for 
ward. I regret this purchase, not on 
the ground the hon. Member has stated, 
but on a different ground. I believe it 
is not to the interest of any country that 
its railways should be in the hands 
of the Government. Railways are 
much more likely to develop under a 
system of open competition, and if the 
hon. Gentleman goes to a Division I shall 
certainly follow him into the Lobby. 
At the same time, I wish just to explain 
that I am satisfied there is no job what- 
ever in this matter, and that the Indian 
Government have exercised every care in 
the provision they have made with 
reference to this purchase. 

(11.58) Sr U.KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lanc., N.E., Clitheroe) ; I shoold like 
to point out that this is a case in which 
there is a guaranteefrom the Government, 
and that consequently there is a loss every 
year which the Government has to meet. 
This contract will result in a saving of 
£36,000 a year, and therefore in the 
interest of the Indian people we should 
do well to consent to this Bill. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): We have 
never yet received any satisfactory reason 
from the Government as to why they 


pick and choose between the railways. 
Why not buy the Great Peninsula Rail- 
way ? 

It being midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—(No. 194.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” 
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Dr. TANNER: Last night my hon. 


Friend the Member for East Donegal 


remarked, as a reason for not passing 


‘the Second Reading of the Bui 


without being acquainted with its con- 
tents, that it might contain important 
alterations. The Bill was only issued 
this morning, and though I confess I am 


not well acquainted with these matters, 
there seem to me distinct changes in 
the Bill in Section 5; and upon these I 
think we may well ask from the right 
hon. Gentleman a little enlightenment. 


Mr. SEXTON: I also wish to refer 
to the circumstances under which Army 
pensioners may forfeit their right to the 
receipt of pensions 


*Mr. SPEAKER: This Bill only deals 
with the discipline of the Army. 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E.’Srannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I shall be glad to offer 
any explanation or information that 
may be desired, though it seems to 
me the points raised could be better 
dealt with in a Committee dis- 
cussion. Still, if desired now, I will 
shortly state the reasons for the changes. 
Three clauses have been amended in con- 
nection with administration in India. 
There is a provision that the Commander 
in Chief in Madras and Bombay may 
limit sentences passed on soldiers. That 
I think, speaks for itself. The Indian 
Government further desire that the Act 
should be amended to enable persons 
holding commissions in the India Re- 
serve to be subjected to military law 
whenever they are called out. Another 
change is made at the request of the Ad- 
miralty in reference to the service of 
Royal Marines. These are matters of 
detail, and offer no reason why the Bill 
should now be read a second time 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: One of the ques- 
tions has relation to a reserve of officers 





in India, but, if Iam not mistaken, as yet } 


no such reserve exists. There may be in 
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the mind of the Secretary for War = de- 
sign to establish such; but are we not 
asked to legislate in advance on that 
point ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: That is so. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: What is the 
nature of the Reserve ; how will it be 
formed? I think we ought to be in pos- 
session of the legislative proposals. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will reserve the 
points I wish to raise for Committee. 

Mr. BLANE: One point there is that 
has relation to discipline in the Army— 
the punishment by flogging. This is not 
abolished in military prisons. I would 
ask the Secretary for War what number 
of men were flogged in these prisons last 
year, or, perhaps, he will give me the 
information at a later stage. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 70.) 
Considered in Committee. 

‘ (In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9 
after the word “shall,” to insert the 
words “ subject as hereinafter mentioned. 
—(Mr. Macartney.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. TANNER: I should like some 
explanation of this before assenting to it. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §,): It 
is purely consequential, and refers to the 
Proviso I propose to introduce at the end 
of the clause, and which I consider vital 
to the Bill. 


Dr. TANNER: Was it introduced into 
the Bill last year ? 


Mr. MACARTNEY : It refers to the 
Act upon which the Bill is founded. Of 
course, if the hon. Member objects there 
is an end to progress now. 


Dr. TANNER: But the hon. Member 
can answer me. Was it introduced in 
3M 
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the House of Lords, and was not the 
Bill in consequence given up by my hon. 
Friends ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Really I have 
not the slightest idea what are the views 
of the hon. Member’s friends. 


Dr. TANNER: I cannot accept the 
Amendment. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. MACARTNEY: Then, Sir, I 
move that you now report Progress. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
EXPENSES BILL.—(No. 152.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith :— 
Lords Amendments considered. 


Several agreed to. 


Several disagreed to, and Conse- 
queritial Amendments made to the Bill. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up 
Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for 
disagreeing to the said Amendments:” 


Mr. Ritchie, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Mr. Long, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Jackson, and 
Mr. Fisher nominated Members of 
the Committee ;—To withdraw imme- 
diately :—Three to be the quorum. 

Reason for disagreeing to Lords 
Amendments reported, and agreed to :— 
To be communicated to The Lords. 


RAILWAYS (TIMES OF TRAINS). 


Return ordered— 


“ For alternate months during the year 1890, 
commencing with January, from the Great 
Northern, Great Eastern, London and North 
Western, Great Western, Midland, South 
Eastern, London Chatham and Dover, London 
Brighton and South Coast, and London and 
South Western Railway Companies, showing 
the arrival at London stations of all Passenger 
Trains, as shown in the published time tables 
of the Company, in the form set out be- 
low:” 

“The Returns to be compiled from the 
guards’ reports or journals; and London 

Dr. Tanner 
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stations to mean, for the Great Northern, 
King’s Cross; for the Great Eastern, Liverpool 
Street; for the London and North Western, 
Euston; for the Great Western, Paddington ; 


and Dover, Victoria, St. Paul’s, and Holborn 
Viaduct; for the South Eastern, Cannon 
Street and Charing Cross; for the London 
Brighton and South Qoast, London Bridge 
and Victoria; and for the South Western, 


Waterloo. 


Percentage to time and 
3 minutes late. 





Percentage between 
3 and 5 minutes late. 


Percentage between 
5 and 10 minutes late, 





Percentage between 
10 and 15 minutes late. 


Percentage between 
15 and 2U minutes late. 





Percentage between 
20 and 26 minutes late. 





Percentage between 
25 and30 minutes | ate 








Percentage over 30 minutes 
late. 





Total number of Trains. 








—(Mr, Baumann.) 


MOTION. 





WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Haldane, Bill to remove 
the Disabilities of Women, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward 
Grey. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 198.) 


Tlouse co egg at twenty minutes after 
welve o'clock till Monday next. 


for the Midland, St. Pancras; for the Chatham ~ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 24th March, 1890. 


COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
EXPENSES BILL.—(No. 37.) 


Returned from the Commons with 
certain of the Amendments agreed to, 
with Amendments and Consequential 
Amendments ; and several others dis- 
agreed to, with a Reason: the said 
Amendments and Reason to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY : Perhaps 
I may be allowed to ask the noble 
Marquess if he is able to give us any 
information as to the probable duration 
of the Easter Recess. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE -ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) : 
We shall rise as usual on Friday next, 
only I believe there are Money Bills to 
receive the Royal Assent, and, therefore, 
we must nominally sit on the Saturday. 
The Bills in the other House of Parlia- 
ment are not proceeding at any unusual 
or extravagant pace ; and, therefore, if we 
meet again on Thursday after Easter 
week, I think it will be time enough. 


VOLUNTEER EQUIPMENTS. 

*Eart PERCY, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the means to be adopted for pro- 
viding equipments for the Volunteer 
Force, said: My Lords, perhaps I ought 
to offer some apology to your Lordships 
for bringing forward a matter which has 
been lately the subject of debate im the 
Lower House of Parliament, but I do so 
for two reasons: In the first place, it 
appears that the Motion which was 
brought forward in another place em- 
bodied within it two things which appear 
to be entirely. different and distinct : one 
was as to the debt which had been 
incurred by Volunteer Corps in past 
years, and the other was as to the 
demands which have lately been made 
upon those corps by the Regulations 
of the War Office. Now, I have nothing 
to say with regard to the debts which 
have been incurred by Volunteer Corps 
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for various purposes. In some cases, 
no doubt, they had been incurred 
for purposes which were absolutely 
essential to the efficiency of the force, 
and they have no doubt been undertaken 
in some cases with the greatest regard to 
economy and to all prudent considera- 
tions; but in others it is said, though 
I do not speak from my own 
knowledge on this point, that they have 
been incurred not for matters which 
were absolutely necessary, but for the 
convenience of the officers and other 
members of the corps, and upon rather 
an extravagant scale. If this be so, 
1 confess it seems to me it would 
be extremely difficult for the Government 
to discriminate between the two cases ; 
and, at any rate, it may be said that the 
corps have incurred those expenses with 
their eyes open; that they knew what 
they were doing, and that they have 
small claim to be relieved from the 
liabilities they have so incurred. How- 
ever that may be, I do not wish to press 
this point upon your Lordships’ attention 
to-night ; but what I do wish to press 
upon the notice of this House and 
especially upon that of the Govern- 
ment is the position in which the 
Volunteers are placed by the regulations 
with regard to equipment. The decision 
which was arrived at in the other Honse 
of Parliament is supposed outside, rightly 
or wrongly, to have been in some degree 
influenced by Party considerations. 
Whether that be so or not it is not 
for me to say, but it is an additional 
reason for my bringing the subject for- 
ward here to-night, because I think it 
will be very much to be deplored if a 
decision with regard to the maintenance 
of the National Forces of this country 
should be even suspected of being arrived 
at upon Party grounds and for Party 
considerations. My Lords, the War 
Office Circular, issued on the 27th 
of May last, mentioned two classes 
of equipment which, it was held, was 
absolutely necessary to render the Volun- 
teers capable of taking the field in 
times of emergency. With regard to 
the second of these two classes, the War 
Office is prepared to pay to each Volunteer 
Corps £2 2s. per man on mobilisation ; 
but with regard to the first class, it is 
expected that the Volunteers shall obtain 
the whole of this equipment without the 
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do not clearly understand whether this 
sum of £2 2s. is in any degree to 
recoup the corps for the expenditure 
which they are now asked to incur; but 
as the money, which must be obtained 
for the equipment now required, is to be 
furnished from private sources, and as 
the £2 2s. is to come to the ‘corps at 
some very indefinite period of mobilisa- 
tion, it is difficult to see how it is possible 
for the Volunteers to recoup themselves 
out of it in any way. Therefore, it must 
be understood that the equipment, which 
is now demanded of the Volunteers, is to 
be supplied entirely from their own 
resources, or from those of private 
persons. And in a subsequent clause 
of this Circular the corps are told 
that if this equipment be not ob- 
tained within a certain time the grant, 
which has hitherto been given for 
efficiency, will be withdrawn. Now, 
my Lords, I hold that this proceeding is 
wrong in principle and entirely unpre- 
cedented. I do not believe that there 
is any precedent for asking for the 
supply of the necessary means for 
conducting the Public Service out 
of private funds. I am aware, in- 
deed, that when the Volunteer Force 
was first raised, when the system 
was still a tentative one, that the 
necessary funds to maintain them were 
sought for to a large extent from private 
sources; but from the time that the Vo- 
lunteers became a recognised portion of 
the Forces of the Crown, the claim has 
never been {disallowed that it was the 
duty of the Government to supply the 
means for rendering them efficient in 
every respect. The Volunteers give 
their time and services voluntarily ; 
and the well-understood bargain with 
the country was, that as _ those 
services were given voluntarily, the 
country would, in return, undertake the 
charge which was necessary for making 
those services available. I think there 
can be no doubt about that, if we look at 
the Report of the War Office Committee 
which sat upon this question in the year 
1887. There is not in that Report one 
single sentence to show that, in the 
opinion of that Committee, there were 
any grounds for this country shirking 
the responsibilities which it has been 
hitherto understood they have adopted. 
I observe that it has been said, on behalf 
of the Government, in another place, that 
Earl Percy 
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the increased Grant for efficiency which 
was given a short time ago was given 
for the purpose of supplying the equip- 
ment which is now demanded, or a part 
of it at any rate. I can see nothing 
leading to that conclusion in the Report 
of the Committee, which recommended 
this increased Grant for efficiency. The 
words of that Report are these— 

‘* Taking as a model a regiment with eight 
companies of 80 men each, we consider the 
necessary charges for which no special allow- 
ances are made, and which, therefore, have to 
be defrayed from the Capitation Grant, will 
amount to about £1,108; the total Efficiency 
Grant which the Corps might earn would only 
be £960; a deficiency of £148 per corps may, 
therefore, be presumed to exist at present, and 
we consider, on the whole, that good grounds 
exist for a Deficiency Grant of 5s.” 


That shows, my Lords, clearly that this 
increased Grant was for the purpose 
of meeting charges which the Volun- 
teers were then liable for, and not for 
meeting charges which the Govern- 
ment or the War Office might propose 
at some future day to lay upon them. 
The Report then goes on to say that 
as far as Artillery Corps are con- 
cerned they are in a still worse position 
than Infantry regiments, and that it 
would be advisable to give them the same 
Grant under even more favourable con- 
ditions. It is perfectly true that since 
then an issue of 2s. per man has been 
given in order that Volunteer corps 
might provide themselves with great 
coats; but a great coat varies in price 
according to the corps—on the average a 
great coat costs 20s.; and the whole as- 
sistance, as I understand it, which the 
Volunteers receive from the War Office 
in order to supply them with great coats 
is an assistance which will, in 10 years’ 
time, enable those great coats to be ob- 
tained. There is one part of this subject 
as to which I confess myself quite unable 
to follow the calculations of the Govern- 
ment. Isee it was stated on their be- 
half in the House of Commons the other 
day that 3s. 6d. would cover the whole 
cost of the equipment which was de- 
manded by them immediately with the 
exception of the great coat. Now, the 
equipment which is demanded by them 
immediately is a pouch, haversack, 
waterbottle, and mess tin. I have not 
been able to ascertain exactly the cost of 
the pouch ; but pouch and belts will cost 
lls. However, I presume that is not 
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what is required by the Government, for 
the cost of a haversack is 10}d., of a 
water bottie 1s. 6d.,and of a mess tin Is. 
Therefore, it follows that the pouch, in 
the opinion of the War Office, is to be 
provided at the cost of 1$d. Without 
being able to say positively what the 
amount is, I think I may safely assert 
that 14d. will not meet it. But if Lord 
Harris's Committee of 1887,to which I 
have alluded, thought that 4s. 7d. per man 
was a charge which ought not to be 
put on Volunteer Corps, and recom 
mended that 5s. should be granted in 
addition to meet it, surely it is not to be 
wondered at if an additional cost of 
even 3s. 6s. per man suddenly thrown 
by the Government on them should 
be thought a hardship. It is con- 
sidered by the Volunteers, and I think 
quite rightly, that this is a great breach 
of faith with them. The compact— 
perhaps not a written, but a well- 
understood compact between the Volun- 
teers and the country —was, as I 
have already said, that if they rendered 
their services voluntarily, and gave 
up their time and energies to fitting 
themselves to perform their duties, the 
Government on its part would supply 
them free of cost with the means 
of maintaining that efficiency. But 
they still further feel themselves 
aggrieved by the tone of the last clause 
to which I have alluded in the Circular 
of the 27th May last. It was surely 
scarcely necessary, in addition to putting 
this charge upon the Volunteers, to hold 
out a threat that the Efficiency Grant 
would be withheld under certain cir- 
cumstances, which is tantamount to 
the corps being disbanded. I think 
it was hardly desirable to tell the 
Volunteers that unless they met this 
additional claim which was made by 
the Government their services would 
be dispensed with altogether. It has 
been the custom to sing the praises of 
the Volunteers- at inspections, at 
reviews, at public dinners, and in 
various quarters. Those praises have 
been sung not only by ordinary Members 
of Parliament, but by high officials, 
both in the Army and in the State. 
Perhaps they have sometimes verged- 
upon the limits of hyperbole; per- 
haps it was thought right that 
Government should restrain the ten- 
dency which may have existed to 
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over-rate the services of the Vo- 
lunteers. Perhaps it was right that 
Her Majesty’s Government should dis- 
semble their love; but was it quite 
necessary, I would humbly submit, to 
give so very severe a kick downstairs 
to the object of their affections? 
I think, my Lords, that was a 
very unfortunate letter; but the strong 
point which I would urge is that the 
demand is, in its essence and on prin- 
ciple, one which ought not to be 
made. What is the position of the 
Volunteers at the present moment? 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that a general 
protest against the proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Government was not made at 
the time. It is now nearly a year since 
this Circular was issued, and although I 
believe there was a protest then made 
no very overt expression of opinion 
has been made since. We cannot 
regret that the patriotism of the country 
and of the Volunteers themselves in 
the first instance prompted them to 
see how far they could meet the demands 
which were made upon them, though 
they thought those demands were un- 
reasonable. There can be no doubt 
about this: that whatever efforts have 
been made the sum necessary for this 
purpose has not been raised, and in the 
vast majority of cases there is very little 
prospect that it will be. <A great deal of 
caution should be used with regard to 
the reports which we hear on this sub- 
ject. I was told myself that in several 
boroughs, the sum required, or something 
like it, had been raised. Iam not able 
at present to give any statistics upon the 
point; but I know that in one or two 
instances in which I have made inquiry 
Ihave found these reports to be totally 
unfounded. In one particular case of a 
large borough I was told that the 
necessary funds had been raised, and 
raised easily and promptly. This was a 
very large borough, and one where I 
should have thought trade was goed 
and prosperous. I wrote to one of the 
Commanding Officers there to know 
what was really the state of the 
ease, and he informed me that, so far 
from the necessary sum being raised, 
there was a very large amount of it still 
wanting; and he added, somewhat 
gloomily, “I shall probably have—as I 
have often had to do before—to meet it 
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has this sum not been raised, but the 
opportunities which Volunteer Corps 
have of raising it vary very much. 
There are some boroughs, and even, per- 
haps, some counties, which happen, from 
various causes, to be more wealthy than 
others. They may sometimes be the 
very places where the number of Volun- 
teers is small. In other cases you may 
have a county or a borough in which 
there is a very large number of Volun- 
teers, and where the means of providing 
them with money is not large. It is, I 
think, a most unfair demand ; it puts 
these different corps in a most invidious 
position, that they should, in the first 
place, not only have to provide these 
equipments sometimes, and in other cases 
not possess them for want of means, but 
that they should be liable to this tremen- 
dous penalty, which is totally independent 
of their making themselves efficient in 
the sense in which it is generally under- 
stood, that if they do not do what is 
required now of them by the Govern- 
ment, they will be disbanded. Even 
where this objection is not put for- 
ward on the ground that the money 
is not easily obtainable, I know that this 
demand is felt to be wrong on the ground 
of principle. I know one case in which 
the strongest objection has been made on 
principle to it, not from any wish to 
close private purse strings, but on the 
ground that the cost of performing 
public. duties should be defrayed out of 
public funds. There have been instances 
where the strongest objection has been 
made to giving a shilling in answer to 
the demands of the Gov_rnment, and I 
am not altogether surprised at that being 
the case when I see the language which 
is sometimes used on behalf of the Go- 
vernment with regard to this subject. 
I was struck by the following state- 
ment, which I understand was made 
on their behalf the other day: “If a 
balance were to be struck between what 
the public had done and what the Go- 
vernment had done, the speaker 
thought that the Government might take 
this opportunity of putting forward 
what had been done towards making 
the Volunteer Corps ___ efficient.” 
But, my Lords, this is the first time that 
I ever heard of a national force 
being maintained upon a balance struck 
between the public and the Government. 
Is it to be understood that we are enter- 
Earl Percy 
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ing upon a new epoch in whieh the 
public requirements, either local or 
Imperial, are to be met partly voluntarily 
and partly by the Government? If this 
principle that when you wish to make a 
public force efficient you are to supply 
the means for doing so partly out of the 
taxation of the country and partly ont 
of public contributions is to hold good; 
contributions, mind you, not given 
voluntarily, but demanded as a kind of 
benevolence fremthe people, then I should 
like to know where weare to stop? Why 
should not the same demand be made for 
the Army or the Navy? Why, if you 
wish for an increase in the Police Force 
in a County, or if you want greatcoats or 
other clothing for the Police Force in a 
Borough, should not the Local Authorities 
have a right to say that they would 
not supply them unless the public 
came forward and assisted? Still less 
ought they to be allowed to add, as 
a threat, that if the public did not come 
forward half of that Police Force 
would be dismissed. I cannot help 
thinking that this demand has in it the 
small beginning of a very dangerous 
experiment, and that it is necessary 
we should make a protest against it. It 
is, no doubt, disagreeable for the Volun- 
teers to have to come forward in forma 
pauperis, after all the time and trouble 
they have bestowed, and all the money 
which many of them have expended— 
(and remember, my Lords, that the War 
Office Committee mentioned the large 
sums which many Volunteer Officers have 
spent) I think itis hard that, after all the 
Volunteers have done in this way, they 
should have to come forward in formd 
pauperis, and beg for assistance to pro- 
vide their equipment, in order to enable 
them to avoid this terrible consequence 
of disbandment which is held over them. 
But they will feel, I trust, that this 
is put upon them through no 
fault of their own. I do _ not 
doubt that if the Government still hold 
the view that this regulation ought to be 
maintained, the Volunteers will have 
no hesitation in meeting the demand, 
and that others will be ready to help 
them. I do think it is a most unfortunate 
course which the Government has entered 
upon, and I trust they still may give us 
some hope that they will recede from it. 
My Lords, I have brought forward this 
question in no contentious spirit. I have 
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put no definite Motion down upon the 
Notice Paper, because my object is not 
so much to ask the opinion of this House 
upon the question, although I trust 
some noble Lord will be found willing 
to add anything which I may have 
omitted on the subject in the remarks 
Ihave made. I have brought forward 
the matter in the hope that the case 
having been brought before their notice 
in the other House of Parliament, and 
in view of the feeling of the country, 
which is undoubtedly well-known to 
them, Her Majesty's Government will 
give us some hope that they will recon- 
sider the decision at which they have 
arrived, and retire from a position which 
I believe is really untenable, and which 
places the Volunteers at so great a dis- 
advantage. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: My Lords, 
having had some personal experience of 
this matter during the last few months 
in my position as a Lord Lieutenant, I 
trust your Lordships will allow me to 
say a few words on the subject. I can- 
not say that I agree with the prin- 
ciples and theory which have been 
laid down by the noble Earl wno has 
just sat down, although Iam _ brought 
reluctantly, I must acknowledge, by my 
experience, to the same conclusion as that 
at which he has arrived, namely, that there 
is no alternative, if these equipments are 
to be provided, asI think they ought 
unquestionably to be provided for the 
Volunteers, but to provide them out 
of the public funds. I must say I 
have never heen able to feel that 
Her Majesty’s Government were wrong 
in making their appeal in the first in- 
stance to the Volunteers themsslves, or 
rather I should say to their supporters 
and friends in the country. I think the 
noble Earl is quite wrong in the 
view which he takes of the principles 
npon which this force was originally 
established. My recollection carries me 
back very well to that time. I was 
then connected with the War Office, so 
that I know the facts as they then stood, 
and for the noble Earl to say that the 
Volunteer Force, when it was originally 
established, was not a portion of the 
regular Forces of the Crown is really quite 
amistake. There was some doubtat first 
as to the extent to which the movement 
might go, but the moment that it was 
perceived that the movement was taking 
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the very large extension which it did 
within a very short time, the Volunteer 
Force became completely a portion of the 
Forces of the Crown, and as we all know, 
at that time there was no idea of giving 
to them any portion of public money or 
any equipment except rifles and ammu- 
nition, and after a short time drill 
sergeants Therefore, really, the noble 
Earl ought not to charge his noble 
Friends below him with any breach of 
faith in this matter. There has never, 
so faras I know, been any such under- 
standing between the Governmentand the 
Volunteers as that to which the noble Ear! 
points, and, therefore, I must certainly 
acquit Her Majesty's Government of 
having broken faith with them in the 
smallest degree. I quite admit at 
once that, except possibly in London, 
of which I do not now speak with any 
special knowledge, it would be quite 
impossible for the Volunteer Corps, out 
of the Government grant, or out of 
the resources of the officers, or mem- 
bers of the Corps, to supply the funds 
necessary for this purpose. If Her 
Majesty's Government expect that to 
be done, then I think they have gone 
upon a mistaken idea. I agree with the 
noble Earl that the grant at present 
made is not sufficient to meet this charge ; 
and I am quite sure of this, that 
members of Volunteer Corps, and es- 
pecially the officers, have thrown upon 
them now quite as heavy money charges 
as they can possibly be expected to 
incur. The Volunteers give the country 
their time, and they give, in most cases, 
a good deal more—a considerable portion 
of their money. My Lords, there are, how- 
ever, men in the country who might easily 
come forward and help in this matter. 
What is wanted is the supply of these 
articles once forall. In the earlier days 
of the Volunteer movement there were 
not merely among the officers, but in the 
ranks, a large number of wealthy men. 
That is much less the case now. Natu- 
rally, perhaps, men of that kind, when 
the excitement has passed away, have 
very much withdrawn from active service 
in the Volunteer Force ; but I do think 
that that same class of men who came 
forward very readily at the beginning of 
the movement might again come forward 
and help in this matter, and supply for 
the Volunteers, in the first instance, 
this equipment, which is in the nature 
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of an expenditure of capital, which Her 
Majesty's. Government now ask for. 
That the Government are right in re- 
quiring that the Volunteers should have 
this equipment as necessary for their 
efficiency I suppose no one entertains 
any doubt? But, my Lords, the fact of 
the matter is, according to my experience 
of it, that the views which have been put 
forward to-night by the noble Earl are 
so widespread in the country that you 
will not get this money out of the public. 
I have done my best in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, of which I am Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to obtain this money. I have 
issued circulars, called meetings, and 
appointed Committees. The sum wanted 
was between £4,000 and £5,000, and up 
to the present time: I have been able to 
obtain very little more than £1,000. I 
am very certain that after the conclusion 
to which the House of Commons came 
the other night I have no chance, 
nor has anybody else any chance, 
whatever of getting any more money out 
of the public. I am therefore forced, 
from my own experience, to come to the 
same conclusion as the noble Lord, and 
to assure Her Majesty’s Government that 
I do not believe they will find it possible 
to obtain this equipment from private 
sources in the country. They may, no 
doubt, do it here and there. I have 
myself taken part in a movement which 
has been somewhat more successful than 
that of which I have been speaking, in 
regard to the single battalion of which I 
am Honorary Colonel, but even there we 
have not got all the money wanted. I 
am quite certain that in the rural dis- 
tricts, unless the state of things is very 
different elsewhere from that existing in 
the part of the country which I have had 
to do with, there is very little chance of 
this money being provided by public sub- 
scriptions of any kind. But this equip- 
ment is very necessary; the Volunteers 
ought to have it, and I do therefore 
venture to join in the appeal made by the 
noble Earl not as a matter of principle, 
but upon purely practical grounds, and to 
press upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the necessity of accepting the defeat 
which befel them in the other Honse, 
and of providing this equipment from 
taxation out of the funds at their disposal. 
Iam not here to defend the latter part 
of the Circular of the Adjutant General, 
and Ido not think the language there 
The Marquess of Ripon 
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employed was calculated to help myself 
and others who have been engaged in 
doing what we could to forward the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this respect. However, we have failed, 
and I therefore again beg to press upon 
Her Majesty’s Government that if this 
thing is to be done, as I think it ought, 
to be done, it must be done out of public 
funds. 

*Viscount BURY : My Lords, as I. have 
had the honour of being connected with 
the Volunteer Force almost from its very 
beginning, I think it right that I should 
ask your Lordships to allow me to say a 
few words on this subject. I cannot 
quite agree with the noble Marquess of 
Ripon, who has just sat down, in saying 
that when the Volunteers first came into 
existence it was not the intention of the 
Government to give them anything in 
the nature of assistance except rifles, 
ammunition, and drill sergeants. You 
must remember the circumstances under 
which the Volunteer Force came into 
existence. A sudden panic arose in 
England, and very naturally the man- 
hood of the country rushed forward to 
place their services at the disposal of the 
Government and to offer their assistance 
in allaying that sudden panic. It was 
not known at that time that the move- 
ment would develop an enormous Force 
which could take its place in line with 
the other Forces of the Kingdom, or that 
it was going to extend over a period of 
now more than 30 years. Naturally, 
when the Volunteer Force thus origi- 
nated took root as a permanent feature 
among the institutions of the country, it 
was at once seen that the Government 
must support them with help both in 
money and in kind, so as to make the 
Volunteers efficient if they were to be 
useful. As early as 1862 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to consider the 
matter, and the Committee originated 
the Capitation Grant under which the 
Volunteer Force have so long existed. 
Since that time several Committees and 
Commissions have sat upon the subject ; 
and I will ask your Lordships to observe 
that the net result of every one of 
those Committees and Commissions has 
been an expression of opinion, first, 
that the Volunteers were giving 
as much as they could reasonably be 
expected to give to the Public Service of 
the country; secondly, that they were 
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in the main efficient ; and, thirdly, that 
they ought to be still further helped. 
The first Capitation Grant that was given 
to the Volunteers was but a small one. 
The next time a Commission was 
appointed an additional grant was given 
to the Volunteers, on the ground that 
with their increased efficiency and‘ with 
the increased demands upon them it 
was the duty of the Government to doa 
little more for them. Then shortly 
afterwards came a Committee over which 
Thad the honour to preside, and my noble 
Friend Lord Wantage was with me at 
the War Office. We went minutely 
and during a very long period into the 
circumstances connected with the Volun- 
teers, and the result we arrivedat was that 
the then Capitation Grant was not 
entirely sufficient, and that it—the 
deficiency—ought to be supplied. Then, 
in the year 1887, Lord Harris presided 
over a Committee which came very much 
to the same conclusion. One sentence 
especially in the Report of that Com- 
mittee 1 remember very well. It stated 
that more was now asked from them— 
I do not remember: the exact words, but 
that more had been required from the 
Volunteers, and that more ought, there- 
fore, to be given to them. Lord Harris 
also said that he followed suit to his 
predecessors by increasing the Capitation 
Grant in a certain form, or increasing, 
at any rate, what was given by the 
Government. But now new demands 
are made upon the Volunteers beyond the 
claims upon their time and attention. 
They rise to those new demands 
whenever they can, as well as 
they can and as often as they 
can. In that respect they do all 
that in them lies; but I do think that 
they ought to be supported as my noble 
Friend says, or if not to that extent 
that at least they ought not to be put to 
further expense. We are now asked to 
provide ourselves with great-coats, 
havresacks, valises, and other things. 
Those things cost money. My noble 
Friend pointed out that the grant it was 
proposed to give was not sufficient to 
provide those things. Then, if the 
Government does not provide them, who 
is to provide them? Hither they must 
be provided from private subscriptions, 
or by the Volunteers themselves. You 
must remember that the Volunteer 
Force has altogether changed its cha- 
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racter since its first inception. At first 
it was a middle-class institution. I have 
had myself, in my own regiment, men 
with £2,000 or £3,000 a year standing 
in the ranks, men of ‘high official and 
social position drilling among the 
rank and file. Those men do not join 
us now. They entered the Volunteer 
Force, and gave a good example at its 
first start; but those are not the men 
we get now. It has become a working- 
class movement almost exclusively, and 
the expenses of the Volunteer Corps as 
such, other than for those things which 
are provided by the Government, fall 
upon the officers. All sorts of expenses, 
in short, are thrown upon the officers. 
Very properly the Government dis- 
courages large expenditure upon bands, 
or upon those matters of show which are 
still essential to the very existence of the 
Volunteers. Their camps cost a great 
deal more money than the amount 
which the Government gives,and all their 
equipments cost a deal great more than 
they are allowed. Therefore, the officers 
are called upon to incur a very large 
expenditure, and they have nobly risen 
to that requirement. I dare say it 
would astonish some members of your 
Lordships’ House to be told what very 
large sums have been expended upon 
rifle ranges and drill halls, and things of 
that kind, things of permanent utility of 
which the Government or the country 
have had the benefit. They have been 
mostly obtained from private sources, and 
are the result of private enterprise or 
private benevolence. Many a command 
ding officer has put down his thousands 
of pounds for the purpose of providing 
ranges and drill halls. I do not suppose 
that any of us who have long been in 
command of regiments have been able to 
avoid very considerable capital expendi- 
ture of that kind, which could not be met 
out of the capitation grant under any 
circumstances. Then that is not the 
only kind of expense ; there are expenses 
of other kinds. In my own case, I know 
I was saddled with a heavy law suit— 
for I had to stand the brunt of it—on 
behalf of my corps. My corps, like 
others, of course, had no corporate exist- 
ence, and consequently could not be sued 
as a Corporation. Individuals, therefore, 
had to be fixed upon, and I, as com- 
manding officer, was fixed upon, with a 
lieutenant in the corps who was also 
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acting as musketry instructor, and we 
had an action brought against us. I am 
not, of course, complaining of that. I 
ouly mean to convey to your Lordships 
that the officers of Volunteers have 
expenses thrust upon them which they 
unhesitatingly incur with the single 
heart desire to further the cause of 
volunteering, but which your Lordships 
will agree ought not to be thrust upon 
them ; and if, in addition to those things 
which are borne without too much 
grumbling, and with the satisfaction of 
knowing that it is a patriotic thing to do 
to support the Volunteers, Volunteer 
officers have to put their hands into 
their pockets to provide these details of 
military equipment without which, as the 
Adjutant General very truly says, the 
Volunteers cannot take the field, then 
I think you are transgressing what my 
noble Friend has very properly called 
the unwritten contract between the 
Volunteers and the country, and that 
the Government ought to come in and 
support those charges. I do not want to 
occupy too much of your Lordships’ time 
on this subject, but merely to express 
my appreciation of, and acquiescence in, 
so much of my noble Friend’s speech as 
says that the Volunteers ought not 
themselves, in pursuit of perhaps an 
ideal efficiency, to be put to any further 
expense, and that, at all events, these 
particular items which the Adjutant- 
General has laid down as necessary to 
their efficiency, ought to be supplied at 
the public expense. 

Lorp WANTAGE: My Lords, what- 
ever may be the result of this discussion, 
and of the discussion which has taken 
place in the other House, I do earnestly 
hope that the officers of the Volunteer 
Force, who, I think it will be allowed 
are « most meritorious body, will not be 
called upon any further to put their 
hands in their pockets to make good the 
deficiencies which arise. I have seen 
frequently that in the answers given by 
Committees of Inquiry into these 
matters as to how deficiencies in the 
Corps Fund are made up, it has been 
stated to be done by contributions 
from the officers. That I amcertain isa 
wrong system, and it has a mischievous 
effect. In the first place it deters many 
good officers from joining the Force, and 
I must say that the paucity of officers 
which we now regret to find in the 

Viscount Dury 
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Volunteer Force largely arises from the 
demands which are made upon their 
pockets. It also deters many of those 
deserving and excellent officers who quit 
the Army, or are pressed out of it in the 
full majority of their age, from taking up 
duties which they otherwise would do. 
My Lords, in regard to this question of 
equipment, it seems to me we are in 
danger, and I am speaking especially 
now of the Volunteers, of being called 
upon to play the game known as “No 
friend of mine,” in which one of the 
players is pushed about by the others 
from side to side, until at last he has had 
enough of it, gets tired of the game, and 
will not play any more. he difficulty 
with regard to this grant has arisen, I 
think, from what I would describe as a 
muddle,in which some very distinguished 
persons have taken a part. © First, I 
would mention thejlate Lord Mayor ; then 
I would say the Adjutant General, and 
thirdly, the Secretary of State for War. 
The late Lord Mayor came Very gallantly 
to the front—I cannot in any way blame 
him—and announced that he was going 
to raise what he called a Patriotic Fund. 
That fund, however, was for the purpose 
of equipping only a very small portion, 
about one-eighth of the Force. He 
mentioned a large sum of money which 
he was going to raise, but he did not 
succeed in getting much more than half 
of it. Simultaneously with the proposal 
to raise that fund by the late Lord Mayor, 
but not in the least in concert with him, 
a Circular of Instructions was issued by 
the Adjutant General, addressed to 
general officers, brigadiers, and others who 
are in the habit of inspecting Volunteers, 
and it gave an Instruction which I think 
was perfectly right. It states that if 
Volunteer Corps have not those articles 
which are absolutely necessary in taking 
the field they should be pronounced in- 
efficient. Now, I have heard it rather 
pressed that this Circular of the Adjutant 
General of last May should be with- 
drawn; but I think if that is so those 
general officers, brigadiers, and others 
would be placed in this ridiculous position, 
that when they inspect a Volunteer 
Corps they would have to say, “ This 
Corps is thoroughly efficient except in 
possessing all those articles which would 
enable it to take the field.” Then the 
Secretary of State for War took some 
| part in this matter, but he did so more 
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in the character of a private individual. 
He attended the meeting of the Lord 
Mayor, and spoke in favour of raising 
this Equipment Fund. He sat next 
to that distinguished field marshal, Lord 
Napier, whose death we all so greatly 
regret, and he heard Lord Napier say 
that it was impossible the Volunteers 
could hold the field for one week without 
this proper and necessary equipment. 
Therefore, my Lords, we appear to be in 
this position : that there is no doubt as 
to the necessity for these things being 
supplied, but we are in the difficulty of 
not knowing who is to provide the funds. 
As has been pointed out by previous 
speakers, the resources of the public 
have been entirely dried up since what 
took place in the House of Commons and 
the statement in the Adjutant General’s 
Circular. But in speaking of the Secre- 
tary of State for War I do not wish to 
dwell so much upon what he has not 
done as upon what he has done, and, as 
it is so thoroughly germane to the whole 
question of the Volunteers, I cannot 
resist for the moment pointing out 
what he has done. There has been no 
Secretary of State for War within my 
experience who has done so well and sv 
wisely for the Volunteer Force. He has 
given them an organisation and place 
among the great defences of the country 
which they never had before. The 
Secretary of State for War, no doubt, 
feels a little disappointed at the adverse 
part taken by Volunteers in the recent 
Vote in another place, who ought to have 
remembered how much the Secretary of 
State for War has done for the Volunteer 
Force ; yet those Volunteers have this 
excuse, that, in proportion as they are 
being more and more pressed and en- 
couraged to take up a responsible position 
in the defence of the country—gratify- 
ing, no doubt, as that is to the Volunteers 
themselves, yet they must b2 conscious 
that when they are put in this honour- 
able position much heavier obligations 
rest upon them. And if they now ask 
for some additional allowances, and take 
part in a Vote which has been described 
as a Party Vote, I think some excuse 
must be made for them. But, my Lords, 
I want to say a few words more about 
what the Secretary of State for War has 
done for the Volunteer Force. He has 
given the Volunteer Force a brigade 
organisation which, in my humble judg- 
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ment, is of the greatest possible advantage. 
It is all very well to have, as we have 
had for the last 30 years, a number of very 
efficient Regiments ; but without a bri- 
gade organisation really they were very 
inefficient troops. When turned over to 
a general officer to be taken in hand 
those regiments could not be made use 
of. The question whether troops can be 
made useful or not rests entirely 
upon this: if they are handed 
over to a general officer as regiments 
they are useless, but if they are handed 
over as brigades then the general officer 
can handle them. He can give them a 
proper position in an Army Corps, and 
he at once knows how to use that 
machinery which is placed in his hands. 
For 30 years we have been without this 
organisation, and now I am thankful to 
say that we have a very complete brigade 
organisation, which is entirely under the 
control of the Volunteer Officers with the 
brigadiers, brigade majors, and the 
whole staff composed of Volunteers 
themselves. So that, on an emergency 
arising, we should not have to call in the 
assistence of the regular Army, but be 
able at once to take the position we might 
be called upon to fill. It strikes me as 
a matter of very considerable surprise, 
because so very little notice has been 
taken of it, that in addition to this bri- 
gade organisation we have had unfolded 
to us a most complete scheme of organisa- 
tion and decentralisation which has been 
very carefully worked out. Practical 
positions have been purchased or obtained 
all over the country. Those sites have 
had no masonry erected upon them—no 
necessity of that kind, I am thankful to 
say, has been imposed upon us—but a 
great deal of trench work has been done, 
and all the works necessary might easily 
be thrown up. So that in a moment of 
emergency the Volunteers would be able 
to march to the technical position, and 
they would there find all that is necessary 
for their equipment supplied, and the 
whole thing would work as easily es 
possible. I hope my noble Friend 
Lord Brownlow, who occupies a post 
which I am sure he will fill with great 
success from his experience with this 
particular branch of the Public Service, 
may some day, acting in conjunction with 
his Chief, the Secretary of State for War, 
sit in his room, and be able to ring his 
bell and say that the Volunteers are ,to 
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proceed to their stations as may be 
desired. We shall then be able to get a 
magnificent rehearsal of what can 
be done, and one which would inspire 
confidence both in this country and 
abroad. If I might be allowed to adda 
small criticism of the speech which was 
delivered by the Secretary of State for 
War in the House of Commons, when 
he unfolded the scheme which has been 
spoken of, I would for a moment call 
attention to this. He said— 


** The second line of defence will be occu- 
pied solely by Volunteers.” 


Volunteer 


He then went on to say— 

** We shall have at least 18 Brigades of In- 
fantry, and 216 guns allotted to them. It may 
be said that this force is not sufficiently mobile 
to constitute a thoroughly efficient Field Army ; 
to which it is opposed that it is not so intended, 
and that it may be doubted, with the compara- 
tively small amount of time which the mass of 
our Volunteers and/their officers are able,to give 
to their work, whether it would be possible to 
organise them as a Field Army.”’ 

My Lords, I wish to say that I think in 
this speech there is rather, as it appears 
to me, the source of what may be mis- 
chief. These Brigades are to be placed ; 
the officers to command them are to be 
told that in no case are these troops to 
beusedasa Field Army. The officer will 
say that he will attend to those orders. 
An emergency arises: he finds it impos- 
sible to adhere to those instructions; 
and then those troops are at once 
launched into the field, and have to do 
duties which it has been declared they 
are not fitfor. Isay that is putting the 
Volunteers to duties to which you ought 
not to put them, and I hope they will 
not be put to work for which they 
have been declared unfit. Neither do I 
think that they ought to be so inefficiently 
equipped as to be unfit. I think this 
portion of the speech of the Secretary of 
State for War has led up to the position 
of some difficulty in which we are. I have 
taken what I may call a technical regi- 
ment of eight companies, consisting of 80 
men per company ; that gives 640 men, 
all of whom I take as efficient. Every 
man being efficient the regiment will 
earn the full Capitation Grant of £1,120. 
That is all that the Volunteer 
regiment will get. Out of that 
sum the regiment has to equip itself 
with headquarters, pay for the hire of 
rooms, ranges, uniform, band and interest. 
If you will permit me I will shortly state 
Lord Wantage 
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what are the items which the War Office 
declare not to be necessary and inadmis- 
sible towards allowance for grants. There 
is the cost of attending Reviews ; a por- 
tion of bands only are admissible ; pay- 
ment of men in camp is not admissible. 
Then we come to greatcoats, haversacks, 
mess tins, and pouches to carry 70 
rounds. There are other matters which 
are not admissible, such as an extra pair of 
boots, and the like. When the War 
Office declare that these things are 
not admissible, they are under the delu- 
sion, as-I think, that the Volunteers will 
never be called upon to act in the 
field. When they have come to the con- 
viction that that view is incorrect, 
then, as a matter of course, these 
greatcoats, mess tins, haversacks and 
pouches will be made admissible. Those 
of your Lordships who are Volunteers 
know that it is absolutely necessary when 
a man goes into camp that he should 
have either a valise or a pack to put his 
thingsin. I quite admit that a valise is 
not the best thing, because it is not 
desirable that men should be called upon 
to march carrying their valises upon 
their shoulders; but I do say that if 
these men are to go into camp they must 
have some form of pack or knapsack in 
which their things are to be put. In 
that pack they ought to have at least a 
pair of boots, a pair of socks, and a 
change of linen. That is not much to 
ask for, and it is within the Adjutant 
General’s category of what is to be 
granted when the regiments are 
mobilised. I hope Government will take 
into consideration the fact that these 
things are necessary, and will at an early 
date give the Volunteer Force some sum 
—perhaps the two guineas spoken of by 
the Adjutant General—for procuring 
these necessary articles. 

*Lorp SANDHURST: My Lords, I 
only wish to interpose for a moment 
to say a few words with regard to the 
Circular issued in May last by the 
Adjutant General. I cannot agree with 
the noble Lord who has just sat down 
that it is a satisfactory document. I 
think it may be satisfactory after this full 
equipment has been given. It says that 
after a date to be named the possession 
of this extra equipment will be made a 
condition of efficiency; that their pro- 
duction for inspection will be necessary, 
in order that the Capitation Grant may 
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be earned ; which means, I presume, that 
the Capitation Grant will be withheld if 
this equipment is not produced ; but if it 
is withheld, that would entirely cut away 
the ground from under the feet of that 
particular corps and cause its disband- 
ment. Something was said upon this 
point in the House of Commons, and it 
was stated on behalf of the Government 
that the actual meaning of the Circular 
was not what was supposed. Ishould be 
glad of some assurance from the Under 
Secretary of State for War thatthatportion 
of this Circular would be suspended, if 
not withdrawn, until the equipment is 
obtained, so that it may not strike such 
terror as it does among the commanding 
officers. The effect of this would be the 
disbanding of the corps, which would be 
practically the same thing, I think, as 
cutting off a man’s head to cure him of a 
cold in his head. I agree generally with 
what has been said by noble Lords, 
who have had great experience upon 
this subject. I think, if we are to main- 
tain the Volunteer Force as a useful 
body, itshould be properly maintained. 
With regard to the Fund which was got 
up by the Lord Mayor, I admire the 
public spirit of the subscribers ; but I 
think it is likely to tell unfairly through- 
out the country. In a rich Metropolis 
like London, no doubt such a Fund can 
be provided, and in certain other districts 
money could be procured, but there are 
other districts where it could not ; and 
this immediate effect would result—that 
half your force will be fully-equipped, 
and the other half will be without equip- 
ment. The Committees which have sat 
upon the question of the Volunteers do not 
seem to have been thoroughly successful ; 
and I hope when the noble Lord consults 
with his colleagues at the War Office 
these questions will receive careful con- 
sideration, and that something permanent 
may be the result of it. 

*KarL BROWNLOW : My lLords, the 
subject which has been brought before 
the House by the noble Earl to-night is 
one which has lately been considered both 
by the Volunteers and by the public. 
I am glad that the noble Earl, by bring- 
ing the subject forward, has given me 
an opportunity of making a statement 
upon the matter in your Lordships’ 
House, where the Volunteer Force is so 
well and so ably represented, and I trust 


@ that the effect of this statement may 
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be, at any rate, to remove cer- 
tain misconceptions and misunder- 
standings which appear to exist. The 
idea has got about, I do not know how 
or whence, but I am clear that it exists, 
that the present Administration has not 
been favourable to the Volunteers. 
When we come to consider what has 
been done for the Volunteers during the 
last few years I think your Lordships 
will agree with me, in the first. place, 
that no thinking man could bring such 
an accusation against the present Secre- 
tary of State for War. That point has 
already been ably dealt with by Lord 
Wantage. Battalions have been told off 
into Brigades, and those Brigades have 
been placed under the command of the 
most competent and zealous Brigadiers 
that it has been possible to find. Then, 
again, the Voluntcers have been en- 
couraged to join Brigade camps; and I 
think every Volunteer will admit that 
the allowances for Brigade camps to en- 
able Volunteers to take advantage of this 
very excellent military training has been 
given on a very liberal scale. Again, 
arrangements have been in progress by 
which Volunteers, when mobilised, will 
be able to receive their stores without any 
friction and without any confusion. And, 
finally, during the present Administration 
the Grant in favour of the Volun- 
teers has been increased altogether 
by the very large sum of £160,000 
a year. Your Lordships, no doubt, 
remember, and it has been stated already 
to-night, that at the beginning of the 
Volunteer movement there was no 
Capitation Grant at all. The Capitation 
Grant, I think, was first instituted in 
1862, and since that time it has been 
continually considered and re-considered 
by Committees at the War Office. The 
last of those ‘Committees was the Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Harris in 
the year 1887, and that Committee re- 
commended in its Report that the Grant 
should be increased from 30s. to 35s. I 
wish to remind your Lordships that the 
same policy has always been adhered to 
from the very beginning of the Volun- 
teer movement, and that policy is that 
the Volunteers should be given a Capita- 
tion Grant, and that with the aid of that 
Capitation Grant they should find their 
own clothing and equipment. The 
Capitation Grant has been from time to 
time increased to enable the Volunteers 
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to find what is necessary for them. 
But I wish distinctly to point out 
that the policy of 28 years has 
never been altered; and I can only 
say this—that I believe the present 
Government, or any future Government, 
will consider the matter thoroughly and 
fully, and see that really good reasons are 
given before departing from the policy 
which has been pursued during that 
period. I will also ask your Lordships 
to remember that it is under this policy 
that the Volunteers have now risen to 
be a great and permanent source of 
strength to the country. I will now 
refer to the Adjutant General’s Letter. 
It is dated the 28th May, 1889. In that 
Letter the Adjutant General divides the 
equipment of Volunteers into three 
heads, not into two, as the noble Earl 
stated. Probably he thought the third 
so unimportant that he did not care to 
notice it. The first head consists of 
greatcoats, havresacks, water bottles, 
and mess tins. The second head com- 
prises what is necessary to make a 
Volunteer corps efficient in case of 
mobilisation, which is to be pur- 
chased for the £2 2s Od. And the third 
head comprises the articles of camp 
equipment which would be issued on 
mobilisation. As regards this third 
head, I do not think I need trouble 
your Lordships ; I will only touch upon 
the second head of articles to be purchased 
for the £2 2s. 0d. The noble Karl asked 
whether that sum was intended to be 
spent for the articles which had been 
obtained before. I can only say it was 
not so intended, but only for articles 
which would have to be obtained in a 
hurry. Then with regard to the great- 
coats, havresacks, water bottles, and mess 
tins. I should like to call attention to 
the words used in the Adjutant General’s 
Letter. He says that the inquiries of 
the various Committees which have 
examined into the subject of Capitation 
Grants, and the accounts received in this 
office, show that with the £2 2s. Od. 
there will be sufficient to cover all the 
articles mentioned in Class I. He then 
goes on to say that the articles can be 
obtained without difficulty, and will be 
covered by the instalments as they be- 
come due. Now, in the year 1888 we 
obtained a Return of the equipments 
possessed by different corps at that time, 
and we found that out of 190 Battalions, 
Earl Brownlow 
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131 were possessed of haversacks, and 
86 were possessed of water bottles. I 
would remind your Lordships that this 
was at a time before any pressure at all 
had been put upon theVolunteers. I think 
it is only reasonable, seeing that so large 
a number of the Volunteer Corps have 
supplied themselves with these articles, 
that we should consider the time was 
approaching when the whole Force 
should be equally well supplied. I have 
not meutioned the greatcoats because 
they were only referred to in the Return 
of 1888. There was no Return except 
for greatcoats for either 1887 or 1889. 
It is necessary to get a Return on that 
head, because the Government gives 2s. 
per man for greatcoats, and a Return 
was necessary in order to find out what 
the Government will have to pay. In 
1887, before the capitation grant was 
raised to 35s., the Volunteers had 40,640 
greatcoats ; in 1888 the number had risen 
to 67,402, and the grant paid for those 
greatcoats amounted to £6,740. This 
was before the Adjutant General’s Letter 
was published. In 1889 the number of 
greatcoats was 94,303, and the sum given 
to the Volunteers for those greatcoats 
was £9,430. The number of greatcoats 
increased during those three years very 
rapidly, and it was hoped that the time 
would not be far distant, if the increase 
went on as rapidly, when the whole 
force would be equipped with greatcoats 
in addition to their other equipment. 
Now, the passage in the Adjutant 
General’s Letter which has caused the 
most comment is this, “ After a date to 
be hereafter named, the possession of 
these articles is to be made a condition of 
efficiency.” It has been supposed, and I 
quite admit that the words might be a 
little misleading, that those words meant 
some immediately approaching date to be 
hereafter named. That was not the 
intention of the Circular. The intention 
was that after these equipments had been 
fully, or very nearly found, a date might 
then be fixed after which the Volunteers 
would be compelled to produce those 
things to prove their efficiency, in order 
to show that they were keeping up their 
supply. That was the intention of the 
Circular. However, I am perfectly ready 
to admit that it might be thought to 
possess some other construction, and I am 
glad, therefore, to have this opportunity 
of explaining the matter to the House. 
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With regard to this point, that the 
Adjutant General believes the things 
will be obtained as the instalments 
become due, there have been complaints 
that the Volunteers have been unable to 
find tradesmen who would enable them 
to procure these things and pay off the 
cost by means of the grant. I can only 
say that if the commanding officers of 
Volunteer Corps would like to consult 
with the Clothing Department of the 
War Office, that Department would be 
glad to give them any advice in their 
power with regard to the choice of trades- 
men and the means of providingthe equip- 
ment. There is in store at this 
moment a considerable number of part 
worn greatcoats—that is a technical 
term which may mislead, because they 
are really the very same goods which 
have been served out to Volunteers 
in camp for several years past ; most of 
them are in very good condition, and the 
whole number.are available to be sold to 
Volunteer Corps, if they would like to 
purchase them, at a very reasonable 
rate. As your Lordships are, I daresay, 
aware, under these circumstances the 
Volunteer Corps would be able to have 
three years’ credit to pay off the debt. 
That is laid down in the Volunteer 
Regulations. I should like to call your 
Lordships’ attention to this point—that 
in the Adjutant General’s Letter there is 
not a single word said about raising 
voluntary subscriptions. The Adjutant 
General assumes that the grant of £2 2s. 
will be sufficient to provide these things. 
He does not say one word about the 
money being raised in any other way 
than by the capitation grant. It may 
be said that though subscriptions have 
not been absolutely asked for they have 
not been discouraged. Certainly, I do 
not see why the Government should dis- 
courage subscriptions which show the 
interest the country takes in our Volun- 
teer Corps ; and in many cases some such 
subscriptions have been started, and 
notably in London. I believe in some 
places the equipment which has been 
provided for the Volunteers is very con- 
siderably in excess of anything the 
Government has asked for or demanded. 
I have no official knowledge of the fact, 
but I think we may see for ourselves 
Volunteers going through the streets 
with a very full equipment indeed— 
much more so than is required by the 
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Circular. Now, my Lords, I have endea- 
voured to explain, as far as I can, the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the past ; and as regards the future I am 
afraid on this matter it is impossible for 
me to say much, or, indeed, anything 
definite. Her Majesty's Government 
perfectly recognise that after the Vote of 
the House of Commons the other night 
the whole question will have to be re- 
considered, and what the result of this 
re-consideration may be it is impossible 
for me to say at this moment. But I 
can give your Lordships this assurance 
at least, that in considering this matter 
Her Majesty’s Government will have but 
one object in view, and that is that those 
who give their time and services for 
nothing to the country shall, when the 
time of need comes, be able to turn out 
and take their piace in any great struggle, 
with an ample and sufficient equipment 


LICENSING ACT (1872) AMENDMEN1 
BILL.—(No. 35.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read 
ing read. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I did 
not intend to trouble your Lordships at 
any length in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill, but the noble and learned 
Lord Bramwell was good enough to 
inform me this morning that it was his 
intention to move the rejection of the 
Bill, and, therefore, I shall be obliged to 
trouble your Lordships with some argu- 
ments in its favour. The noble and 
learned Lord is always a very formidable 
antagonist, and at the present moment I 
am quite in the dark as to what the 
nature of his objections may be. I may 
state that I have had sent to me by post 
a Circular upon this matter; but Iam 
quite sure the noble and learned Lord 
had no hand in drawing it up, because, 
although it bears upon the same subject 
which was dealt with in the Bill of last 
year, it has no bearing upon the Bill as it 
at present stands before the House. Your 
Lordships will see for yourselves that in 
the Bill of 1890, though the number of 
words omitted or inserted, as compared 
with the Bill of last year, is not large, 
yet that a vast change has been made in 
the whole scope and operation of the 
Bill. The Bill of last year affected all 
refreshment rooms licensed fer the sale of 
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intoxicating liquors, whether already 
licensed or to be hereafter licensed. 
Objection was taken last year, as objection 
has been taken in the Circular to which 
I refer, that it would be quite impossible 
to bring such provisions to bear upon 
already existing licensed refreshment 
rooms, without entailing great difficulty 
in bringing the law into operation, and 
without throwing a great deal of hard- 
ship upon those who had invested 
their capital upon the launching 
of those undertakings; and though: I 
may regret the limitation of the scope of 
the Bill, still it has the advantage that it 
now steers clear of all that class of objec- 
tions. It does not interfere with exist- 
ing licenses ; it does not interfere in any 
way with refreshment rooms at present 
licensed ; it does not restrict any existing 
right or put any burden upon people in 
respect of them which they ought not to 
bear. Now, why do I say this? For 
this reason : that in the Bill of the pre- 
sent year the important words are 
omitted which were in the Bill of last 
year, providing that the Licensing Au- 
thorities should neither grant any new 
license, nor renew any existing license. 
Those words have been left out. There- 
fore, the scope of the present Bill is 
considerably diminished, and it is no 
longer open to the objections which 
were levelled at the Bill of last 
year. I am quite sure that the noble 
and learned Lord will appreciate the 
distinction which has been made, and 
that the objections he may make will be 
quite distinct from those put forward in 
the Circular to which I refer. In the 
Circular it is said that it is intended to 
extend the waiting accommodation. 
That is not the purpose of my Bill. 
It is to provide that where there 
is no proper waiting accommodation, 
such accommodation shall be provided, 
in the interest and for the comfort of 
the ordinary traveller. The object 
of the Bill is not to provide luxuries, 
but to provide that where waiting rooms 
do not exist at the present time they 
should be provided at Railway Stations 
where refreshment rooms already exist. 
I need not take up your Lordships’ time 
by pointing out that the existence of 
licensed refreshment rooms is a ques- 
tion which must be regarded by 
Parliament ; and, putting aside the 
objections against the Bill of last year 
Earl Beauchamp 
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as to interfering with existing arrange- 
ments, and looking to the licenses to 
be hereafter granted, nobody can say 
that Parliament may not properly im- 
pose such conditions as it thinks ought 
to be imposed in the interests of those 
who have to travel by railway. I need 
not draw harrowing pictures, but I wish 
to point out that of necessity where a 
refreshment room is licensed it pre- 
supposes the existence of a considerable 
amount of railway passenger traffic. 
Now, that traffic comprises persons of all 
ages, classes, tastes, and habits, and it 
seems to me a very great hardship that 
all travellers, whatever their age, sex, 
tastes, or habits may be, should be com- 
pelled to take shelter from the weather 
in what may be very little better than 
drinking saloons. That is quite apart 
from the interests of temperance ; but 
I think, apart from those interests, there 
is a great deal to be said in favour of 
my contention. If you look at it from this 
point of view ordinary mankind may very 
properly be divided into three classes in 
relation to the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
There are those whose _ steadiness 
of purpose is such that if they desire to 
drink liquors they may trust themselves 
totake themin moderation whether in rail- 
way stations or in drinking saloons ; there 
are other persons who neglect no oppor- 
tunity which comes in their way of 
wetting their whistles and quenching 
their thirst ; and there is a third and very 
large proportion of travellers who neither 
possess the steadiness of purpose of tem- 
perance theorists, nor are yet always seek- 
ing opportunities to allay their thirst, but 
whoare liable to be acted upon by the influ- 
ences to which theyare subjected, and who 
are not of sufficiently strong purpose to re- 
sist temptation when it is thrown in their 
way. Iam by no means a friend of 
grandmotherly legislation, and in my 
humble way I have done something to 
prevent it. This Circular says that this 
Bill is intended to strike a blow at the 
Licensed Victuallers ; I have great re- 
spect for Licensed Victuallers. I had 
the honour, in 1874, to take charge of a 
Bill in the interests of that very respect- 
able body of men, which obtained their 
support. But while I am desirous that 
the legitimate interests of the Licensed 
Victuallers should be protected, I do 
not desire that every traveller, whether 
he wishes it or not, if he has to shelter 
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himself in bitter weatber from wind or 
storm shall be driven to compete with 
the jostling crowds at the counter and 
tables of a refreshment room. I do not 
see what right, when ‘the interests of 
the Licensed Victuallers are protected, 
they have to insist that everybody should 
be exposed, whether they will or not, to 
the influence of drink. I take it the 
Railway Companies are bound to provide 
proper accommodation for their tra- 
vellers; and can that be called proper 
accommodation which does not secure 
adequate shelter without exposing them 
to the great inconvenience and discomfort 
of going into a refreshment room, whether 
it be large or small? Now, I have 
curious testimony to bring before your 
Lordships in this matter. An eminent 
Divine, who is known to many of your 
Lordships, writes from a junction where 
he was delayed for an hour between two 
trains, and he says— 

“ Perhaps the condition of things which I am 
now unpleasantly experiencing may be useful 
to you in the discussion on your Bill about rail- 
way stations. A polite official has just informed 
me that there is no waiting room for gentle- 
men at this large station except the refresh- 
ment rooms. Into one of these I made my 
way, and found it pervaded by a pungent 
odour of beer and whiskey, with loud chatter 
going on, and with doors on each side so as to 
form a passage through from one platform to 
the other. I was a little sceptical at one time 
as to the need for your Bill, but certainly, in 
point of comfort as well as temperance, I am 
now of a different opinion.” 


That, as I have said, has been sent to me 
by a traveller who was waiting for an 
hour at a station where there was no 
convenience for waiting, except a refresh- 
ment room, with all its discomfort and 
inconvenience. This Circular says there 
is no evidence about inconvenience ex- 
perienced. I think everybody will bear 
me witness, who is conversant with the 
subject, that there is. It may be that 
none of your Lordships have been 
detained at stations where this accommo- 
dation is not provided; but there are 
large and important stations where there 
is no accommodation except of this 
nature. I do not know that we should 
do wisely at all times to appeal to our 
fellow subjects at the Antipodes for 
arguments, but I may say that so strong 
is the feeling among the colonists with 
regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors 
at railway station refreshment rooms, 
that in New Zealand it is prohibited 
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altogether, and in Victoria such liquors 
are not allowed to be sold at railway 
refreshment rooms within a radius 
of. 20 miles from Melbourne. That 
shows what they think of the evil in 
connection with this subject. I do not 
see that statistics are required in a case of 
this kind. Ido not see that they are at 
all necessary to prove my case. When 
you are dealing with the motives and 
influences which affect men, I do not 
think statistics are indispensable for 
proving your case. If you are dealing 
with any economic question affecting the 
country, or any matters of trade, it is 
necessary to consult the Barometer of 
Trade; so, if you are discussing the in- 
crease or diminution of crime, statistics 
are very valuable ; and again, with regard 
to education, you will find figures come 
usefully to hand. With regard to sani- 
tary matters, too, or sanitary legisla- 
tion, if you are going to inquire into the 
question of sanitation as affecting people’s 
lives, vital statistics are of the utmost 
importance. But I do not see that, in 
regard to the ordinary motives for human 
action, statistics are required to prove the 
case. I am content to appeal to the ex- 
perience of mankind in this matter. All 
that is asked for in this Bill is to extend 
a principle which is already known to the 
law, namely, that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors should not be allowed without 
control. That is a proposition which has 
always found its place in the English 
law, and I need not discuss the necessity 
for such restriction. It was said last 
year, “ Why not leave the matter to the 
discretion of the Licensing Justices?” I 
do not see that the Licensing Justices 
could properly deal with the ques- 
tion. What you are now asked to 
do is to provide that a_ license 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
shall not be granted on certain premises 
unless certain other premises are pro- 
vided. Under the existing law all that 
the Licensing Justices have to do is to 
satisfy themselves as to the propriety and 
sufficiency of the accommodation provided 
in respect of the premises, and they 
would be, I think, exceeding their juris- 
diction and going outside the sphere of 
the matters confided to them, if they 
imported into the consideration of 
licensing a railway station refreshment 
room the question whether there was 
accommodation apart fromthe refreshment 
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room which they were called upon to 
license, Your Lordships will remember 
that the discretion of the Justices is 
already very much restricted by law— 
Parliament has limited the discretion of 
the Justices to certain matters. The 
discretion which the Justices exercise 
is of a very limited character. I 
need not point out the different 
qualifications and restrictions which 
Parliament imposes with reference to 
the different licenses, but in the 
case of publicans’ licenses, the only 
matters which the Justices have left to 
their discretion are as to whether the 
required accommodation is necessary, and 
as to the respectability of the applicant for 
the license. They are rigidly restricted 
as to the minimum accommodation to 
be provided for the public, and they 
are restricted as to the penal dis- 
qualifications which the applicant may 
be lying under, or any disqualifications 
which may affect the applicant in regard 
to complying with the law. So, again, 
with regard to beer-selling, the discre- 
tion of the Justices is confined to the 
question of the value of the house 
licensed and other similar matiers. Then, 
with regard to licenses for the sale of 
beer off the premises, there are restric- 
tions on the discretion of the Justices. 
So that having limited the discretion 
of the Justices in those important 
respects, you are only asked now to 
extend the principle by giving them 
power to do that which they would 
not at present have power to do, 
namely, take into consideration other 
things beyond the accommodation pro- 
vided by the refreshment rooms them- 
selves. You are empowering them to 
do that which, without this legislation, 
would be wholly extraneous to the duties 
entrusted to them. In all these matters 
Parliament has pointed out to the 
Justices the rules by which they are to 
be guided, and I ask your Lordships to 
extend the application of this principle 
somewhat further, and to say that here- 
after a license shall not be granted to 
any new railway refreshment rooms 
without taking care that adequate ac- 
commodation is provided for the public, 
without the discomfort, inconvenience, 
and temptation which occur where there 
are only rooms or premises in which the 
sale of intoxicating liquors is actively 
going on. This circular which I have 
Earl Beauchamp 
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received focusses all the objections 
which were made to the Bill of last 
year, but it is really a very misleading 
document. I have already pointed out 
to your Lordships that the first para- 
graph describing the professed object of 
the Bill is entirely misleading. The 
Bill has not for its object the providing 
of more extensive waiting accommoda- 
tion, but requires that where there 
is no waiting accommodation now, it 
shall be provided before a licence is 
granted for a refreshment room. The 
fact is that the whole of this document 
comes a year too late. It looks as if it 
had been struck off a year ago and not 
put into circulation until now. Paragraph 
3 says that upon consideration it will be 
found that it is sought to make the 
licence holder responsible for the mainten— 
ance of order in the other premises, and 
that the Licensing Authority is to be con- 
stituted the judge as to whether such 
waiting accommodation is sufficiently 
ample. That is perfectly true in respect 
of a licence to be hereafter granted. But 
it may be said that in this way a burden 
is being imposed upon the licencees, and 
there is a paragraph in the Circular 
following that points out that a licence 
holder is a person unconnected with the 
Railway Company’s affairs, and has 
no right with regard to any part 
of the Railway Company’s property, 
except that which is leased to him. That 
might be all very well with regard to the 
past, but it has nothing whatever to do 
with legislation for the future. Of course 
the licence holder must be ex hypothesi 
the tenant of the Company, and all he 
will have todo will be to obtain from 
his landlord a covenant that they will 
comply with the provisions of the law. 
There will be no hardship in that. If the 
Railway Company will be bound by that 
covenant, and if they fail to observe it 
the lessee would have his action against 
them for damages. I say that no hard- 
ship would arise if you limit the measure 
in the manner to which I have referred. 
I think if your Lordships will read the 
Circular attentively you will see that it 
admits there is good reason for some 
such legislation as this. The last 
raph says— 

‘lt might be possible to demonstrate that 
in some places sufficient waiting accommodation 
would be provided, but that cannot be done 


without making the licence holder responsible 
in the matter.” 
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Well, I say that can be done without 
making the licence holder responsible at 
all, because in all future leases all he 
will have to do is to obtain that covenant, 
and he will then have his remedy against 
the company whose property is to be 
benefited by the granting of the licence. 
Then paragraph 4 says that— 

“It would be obviously wrong, unjust, and 
impossible to make the contractors under their 
existing leases responsible for the waiting- 
rooms.” 

That may be true. It may be, and it 
might have been a valid objection last 
year, but it does not lie against the Bill, 
as at present proposed for your Lord- 
ships’ consideration. It may be said, if 
your Lordships’ do not propose to touch 
existing waiting rooms is it worth while 
to legislate in this matter at all? I 
think itis. In the first place we are by no 
means at the end of the growth of our rail- 
way system in England. Our industrial 
conditions have altered very much during 
the past few years. The great Railway 
Companies have had to double their lines, 
and they all tell you that that is not the 
best way to deal with our heavy through 
traffic, but, on the contrary, it is far 
better to make alternative lines over 
which that traffic may be carried, so as 
to open up new country. And I 
think, with the accumulations of capi- 
tal which exist in this country, it is by 
no means improbable that we may see 
much larger developments of the rail- 
way system than at present exist. With 
the increase of population, further accom- 
modation is required for the travelling 
public, and I think it will be a very 
valuable thing to place upon the Statute 
Book such a provision as this. I think 
if Parliament concurs in restricting 
future licenses in the manner I propose, 
it is not chimerical to suppose that the 
great Railway Companies, who have up 
to this time granted various rights under 
agreements, as the leases run out, would 
find it worth while to relieve their pas- 
sengers and customers from the discon- 
fort and inconvenience to which I have 
already referred, and in that way alone, 
I think the passing of this measure 
might have a very beneficial moral 
effect by bringing home to Railway 
Companies the duties they owe to their 
passengers and customers. Something is 
said in the Circular about the absence of 
public discussion in reference to this 
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question. I have had an intimation tha 
the great Temperance Organisations in thi 
country were anxious to agitate in favour 
of this Bill, but I thought it better to 
present the matter before your Lordships 
without embarking on any great popular 
agitation, and for this reason, that this 
Bill does not owe its origin to any 
great temperance organisation at all, 
and I do not see why your Lordships 
should be deprived of the credit which 
you wili gain by legislating upon this 
subject of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
For myselt I am by no means disposed 
to accept the temperance platform. No 
doubt their agitation has done a great 
deal of good, but I think they carry their 
principles much too far. I would rather 
appeal to your Lordships’ sense of justice 
than to popular agitation on this 
subject, and I trust that this House will 
take the common-sense view of the rights 
of ordinary railway passengers. I ‘have 
been urged to incorporate in this Bill 
other matters with regard to this 
subject. There has been a great practice 
of hawking liquors about on the railway 
platforms. I believe that practice is 
thoroughly illegal, and the North 
Western Railway Company has aban- 
doned it, but I am afraid the Great 
Western still allow it to prevail. A 
license to sell intoxicating liquors in a 
refreshment room certainly does not 
carry with it a commission to hawk 
liquors on railway platforms ; and I am 
informed that a great deal of mischief has 
been done by the practice. Still, I donot 
propose to incorporate that restriction in 
this Bill, as it lies rather outside the scope 
of it. I have thought it wiser to leave out 
of the Bill all questions of that kind, and 
to confine it simply to the principle of 
securing justice for railway travellers. 
Your Lordships are in a very favourable 
positon for dealing with this question. 
You have interests which enable you to 
know the habits of those for whom you 
are legislating. As country gentlemen 
and Justices of the Peace, you are 
familiar with the habits of ordinary 
travellers, and it is on their behalf 
that I ask you to pass the Second 
Reading of this Bill. I will  re- 
peat that the Bill is in no way 
intended to interfere with existing trade 
arrangements or existing contracts. I 
am all for freedom of contract and for 
preserving contracts when they are 
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entered into. This Bill is free from the 
objections made to that of last year. I 
am by no means wedded to the wording 
of the Bill. If any noble Lord thinks 
it right to provide more clearly than he 
thinks is done by the Bill that it shall 
not affect existing arrangements, I shall 
be glad to adopt any suggestions, but I 
shall be surprised if the noble and 
learned Lord should think it right to 
repeat the statements contained in the 
Circular to which I have referred. I 
ask your Lordships for the Second Reed- 
ing of this Bill. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now 
read 2°,” 


Lorp BRAMWELL: My Lords, I 
move your Lordships that this Bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 
I cannot defend the Circular from the 
many attacks which the noble Earl has 
made upon it, because, to tell the truth, 
I have not studied it. I thought the 

est answer to the noble Earl’s observa- 
tions was to be found in the Bill itself. 
But I may say one thing in excuse for 
the authors of the Circular, with which, 
indeed, I had nothing to do, which is 
this : that doubts have been entertained 
by very capable persons whether the Bill 
is limited to licenses which are to be 
granted to persons at railway stations for 
the first time. My construction of 
the Bill was that it is, but I imagine that 
those who drew up the Circular had their 
fears, and if they were wrong they may 
be forgiven, considering the doubts which 
had been entertained upon the subject. 
At all events, if there is any doubt in the 
Bill it can be set right, and I will deal with 
the Bill as one which is applicable, not 
to stations or to persons where or to whom 
licenses have been heretofore given, but 
to places and persons where or to whom 
licenses may be granted after this Bill 
becomes law, if it ever does so. But if 
that is so, does not the Bill stand self- 
condemned? If these numerous stations 
are so conducted, and the circumstances 
surrounding them are such that no 
legislation is necessary in regard to 
them, what occasion is there for what I 
was going to call—without disrespect to 
the noble Earl—this sort of peddling 
legislation as to the half-dozen stations 
which may come into existence, where 
licenses may be granted, and where re- 
freshments may be obtained? The 

Earl Beauchamp 
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noble Earl has told your Lordships 
that the reason he has left these 
existing persons and stations out 
of his Bill is because it would be 
interfering with things that have been 
arranged, and I suppose he means 
“vested interests ;” but if there is any- 
thing of such a character as to require 
legislation for future stations and persons, 
why surely something might properly 
be done as to those already in existence, 
except, indeed, for one reason—that, in 
my opinion, there is a tribunal already 
which-could deal with them, that is to 
say the Licensing Magistrates. But in 
this Bill it is expressly enacted that the 
Licensing Magistrates, however satisfied 
they may be withthe arrangementsfor the 
accommodation required from the appli- 
cant for the license, however desirable 
they may think it that the license should 
be granted, shall not grant it, unless 
these particular things are existing which 
the noble Earl says should be there. I 
do not know whether your Lordships 
know what those things are. I will 
refer to them. There must be two 
separate rooms—one for ladies and one 
for gentlemen, besides the refreshment 
room. If rooms are not there already 
they must be built; if the land is not there 
upon which they can be built it must be 
obtained ; and there must be a com- 
fortable fire provided in each of those 
rooms. Those are the requisites which 
must exist already in order that the 
new licence may be granted. What tis 
such a requisition as that worth? The 
consequences will be in many cases-—they 
certainly well may be—that the expense 
of getting those two rooms and providing 
the furniture and fire will be such that 
it will not be worth the while of anybody 
to sell refreshments there, because, of 
course, the expense of so doing will be 
part of the cost of the arrangement that 
will have to be made for the purpose of 
getting the licence. I will ask your 
Lordships if it is not most unreasonable 
to exact such a thing as that? Two 
separate rooms to be furnished and fires 
kept going in them! What good is to 
be done by it? Of course, if the licence 
for selling “intoxicating liquor,” as it is 
always called—I suppose that means beer, 
spirits, wine, and what not—is not 
granted, the premises will not be 
licensed for selling anything there, even 
the most harmless refreshment in the 
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world, ‘not because these bars are 
supported by the sale of beer and 
spirits, but because the people at a 
refreshment room may only be able to 
sell half of what they would desire. 
And what is the consequence? Although 
it is admitted that a refreshment room 
would be desirable, and although the 
Licensing Justices, either from their own 
knowledge or otherwise, are aware that 
the accommodation is perfectly sufficient 
for all reasonable purposes—not perhaps 
for anybody, who may be kept there for 
an hour, objecting to the smell of beer 
and gin, which, as we all know, may be 
very disagreeable—they are to be per- 
fectly unable to grant the licence. Now, 
what will be the effect of all this? 
There will be two consequences: one 
that you will have a small beer shop 
established just outside the railway station, 
which, of course, can always be got, 
instead of a decently-conducted railway 
station refreshment room. Then, in the 
other case, if these rooms are got and 
made so luxurious and comfortable as 
the noble Earl would make them, the 
beer and spirits will be taken into the 
warm and comfortable room instead of 
being drunk at the refreshment 
bar. It seems to me, therefore, 
that more drinking would be promoted 
by the scheme of the noble Earl than is 
carried on at present. I cannot help 
thinking that this is really a meddling 
with things without any occasion for it. 
The noble Earl says that at the Antipodes, 
in New Zealand, and the district within 
20 miles of Melbourne, they are so 
rigorous in their objection to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors that they resolved 
that those liquors shall not be sold at all 
in those places. That would be an 
intelligible proposition, though it would 
be a mischievous one, I think; but the 
legislation of the noble Karl would put 
difficulties in the way of it, saying not 
that you shall not do it, but that you 
shall only do it under circumstances of 
discomfort. Now, there is another proof 
of unreasonableness here, I think, in the 
last clause but one, by which it is enacted 

that, if these rooms, when built and 

furnished, are not kept in good order and 

the fires kept up and the place made 
comfortable—what do your Lordships 

suppose?—-why the unfortunate bar- 
keeper, who has nothing whatever to do 

with the rooms, and who cannot inter- 
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fere with them, is to be liable for 
penalties as though he were sell- 
ing liquor without a licence. Well, 
that is the proposition which your Lord- 
ships are asked toaffirm. I think it is 
one of those examples which good people 
are always giving us. When good 
people are attempting to do good, they 
do not care at what cost to other people 
it may be that they will bring it about. 
The noble Earl said he did not think 
there was any necessity for statistics in 
this matter. I do not think there is, 
and I do not know that they would help 
him. But he did give us most reluc- 
tantly some statistics of two persons ; one 
was the unfortunate Divine who was kept 
in a refreshment room with the smell of 
beer and spirits around him for an hour, 
and the other was the noble Earl him- 
self, because it is perfectly manifest that 
he dislikes these things. Those were 
the only two witnesses he called in sup- 
port of his Bill, and I submit to your 
Lordships that it should be rejected. 


Amendment moved, to leave out the 
word “now,” and to add at the end of 
the Motion the words “this day six 
months.” —(7The Lord Bramwell.) 


Tae Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I think my noble and learned 
Friend has been a little hard on the 
noble Earl opposite. I think there is 
something to be said for the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, though I do not 
think there is much to be said for 
the mode in which its provisions 
ate to be carried into effect. The first 
clause is, to my mind, open to some doubt, 
but that, I suppose, the noble Earl would 
remedy. It speaks of renewing a licence 
in such a way as that it would apply not 
only to new licences, but to those which 
would have to be renewed every year. I 
presume that would be remedied, and the 
Bill made strictly applicable to places 
where there are now no licences. I have 
not had much personal experience of 
station accofhmodation, but I should think 
it is a very objectionable thing, indeed, 
that passengers—men, women, and 
children—should have no place within 
which to wait except the refreshment 
bar. Ido not think it is a satisfactory 
state of things. I can quite conceive 
there might be no necessity for two wait- 
ing rooms in small stations where one 





general waiting room would be enough ; 
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but I think where a Railway Company 
or anybody authorised by the company 
applies for a licence to establish a refresh- 
ment bar, there is some reason for saying 
that some other place should be provided 
where passengers may wait if they 
choose. The primary object of railways 
is to carry passengers, and not to 
provide refreshment bars. Therefore I 
think there is something really to be said 
for the principle of the Bill. But with 
regard to the last clause, to which 
attention has been called, I cannot con- 
ceive that Parliament would enact such a 
provision, because one cannot imagine 
anything more intolerable than that if the 
Railway Company does not provide fire 
and coals, for example, the holder of the 
licence might be subject to all the penal- 
ties to which anyone is liable who sells 
intoxicating liquors contrary to the 
law. That is a provision which nobody 
would agree to; but I can -conceive 
that, the licence being granted for one 
year, it might be presumed that the 
Railway Company desire the refresh- 
ment room to be continued in that place, 
otherwise it would not give its sanction ; 
and when the licence holder comes again 
to the Justices for the renewal of the 
licence, and it is shown there has not 
been proper accommodation provided for 
the passengers, the licence should not be 
renewed. That would be a proper 
penalty. Of course, in some cases the 
companies themselves are the holders of 
the licences, and no doubt in those cases 
the conditions would be observed. I 
should think, my Lords, the Bill might 
be read a second time, and that these 
provisions might be considered and 
amended in Committee. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY : I do not 
think it would be well that this Bill 
should be rejected as if it were a joke, as 
the noble and learned Lord suggests. 
He says it would affect only one or two 
small stations in the future ; but when 
I looked around the Benches and saw all 
the leading representatives*of the Rail- 
way Companies who have come down to 
the House to-night, I thought that there 
must be some very grave railway interest 
at stake. I do not quite agree with this 
Bill, but I am rather inclined to support 
the Second Reading for these reasons. 
Nobody admires the arrangement of our 
main lines of railway more than I do; 
but for those who have to travel across 

The Earl of Kimberley 
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country, nothing more inconvenient can 
be imagined than the accommodation 
provided. I have, unfortunately, often 
to cross the country from east to west, 
and from west to east, and the way in 
which one is turned out of carriages and 
made to wait for other trains, and so on, 
is extremely provoking and trying. I 
can, therefore, support what has been 
said as to the necessity for having decent 
railway waiting accommodation. The 
time lost in crossing the country in that 
way is very great. I happen. to 
know one place, a country junction, 
which I often have to visit, and 1 
find there an exact picture of that which 
was so much jeered at by the noble and 
learned Lord as affecting not only 
the travelling public, but the rail- 
way people themselves. At this 
cross junction 1 and many of my 
country friends have often to wait, and 
the only place there is to wait in is in the 
booking office, through which there is a 
thorough draught, and where there is 
hardly room enough for those who want 
to take tickets. There is a place for 
ladies, and the only other place is a 
drinking shop which is extremely un- 
savoury from the very nasty chronic 
smell of liquor. I think that is a great 
hardship to the working-class people and 
middle-class people whom I constantly 
see at that junction. 1 believe if you 
put this to the test by having Circulars 
from the Board of Trade, as far as my 
knowledge goes from what I heard when 
I was in that Department, you will find 
that there are a great number of places 
where there is no waiting accommoda- 
tion except where liquor is sold. Though 
I do not belong to the Temperance 
Organisation, I think it is extremely 
injurious to the railway servants them- 
selves that such a state of things should 
exist, and it does not make one’s fellow- 
creatures sometimes pleasant company. 
I think that drinking at these stations is 
not a desirable thing for the general 
public. If yousay it is a small thing for 
Parliament to interfere with, I think it 
was the interference of Parliament 
which induced the addition of smoking 
carriages to trains. Parliament did not 
think that matter too trifling for inter- 
ference, and I put it to your Lordships 
whether it is not more necessary that 
waiting rooms should be provided where 
people can wait and avoid tho nuisance 
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of these horrid drinking shops than to 
provide smoking carriages. Though I 
do not think the Bill perfect, I shall 
certainly vote in favour of it as a protest 
against the very wretched accommoda 
tion which the Railway Companies pro- 
vide for their customers. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: I did not 
intend to trouble your Lordships, but I 
think my noble Friend has suggested 
the proper form for this Bill. It is 
this: that whenever it appears that a 
Railway Company has not done anything 
which people think it should do, the 
Justices should not renew the licence if 
it has one. Ido not see that there is 
any connection between the two things. 
My noble Friend wants more extensive 
waiting room accommodation. 

*Kant BEAUCHAMP: No;I said a 
waiting-room. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I know—in 
addition ; therefore more extensive wait- 
ing-room accommodation. That is one of 
my noble Friend’s ingenious distinctions. 
I submit that you must look out 
for some more straightforward way of 
enforcing duties, if they arise. But 
my noble Friend said that Parliament 
required Railway Companics to provide 
smoking carriages, in order to protect 
people who do not smoke from the illegal 
nuisance caused by people who do smoke. 
But that is exactly the sort of thing 
Parliament should do. If it thinks these 
refreshment rooms should be abolished, 
why not abolish them? If you desire to 
pass a Bill requiring these waiting-rooms 
to be established, well let some proper 
and trustworthy authority be enabled to 
order them ; but I do not agree with this 
mode of inflicting the penalty. If they 
are not provided, fine the company in 
some other way. You would fine the 
holder of the licence under that wonder- 
ful 2nd clause, if the fire goes out or 
anything is not done which the local 
Justices or their friends want. Then my 
noble Friend said that the Justices have 
no control now. That is certainly not so ; 
for by a recent decision which went to 
the Court of Appeal, and was acquiesced 
in—I do not know whether it was 
carried to your. Lordships’ House — the 
Justices have full discretion in grant- 
ing licenses, and in renewing them. 
That is a matter of perfectly settled law 
now. I know from my own experience 
as a Justice that there is always some 
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body to be found ready to make every 
objection that can be offered when the 
license is to be renewed. I asked a man 
on one occasion for whom he appeared, 
and he replied, “I decline to say.” 1 
said—* If you decline to say, I decline to 
hear you.” Of course, he had been sent 
to make objection by somebody—an 
adjacent public-house owner, or a Temper- 
ance Organisation, and if he had chosen 
to tell us we must have heard him. 
There is nothing to prevent people 
objecting to the granting or renewing 
of licences. We must hear them, and if 
we do not, the Queen’s Bench will say 
that the Justices have not thoroughly 
heard and determined the case and that 
they had acted from prejudice. There- 
fore, as far as that goes, I cannot 
see the slightest necessity for the 
Bill, because, besides being wrong in 
principle, it is not required. My noble 
Friend said he had no statistics, and 
di¢ not want any. Why does not 
he want any? Does he expect us to 
take his statements from one unhappy 
divine, who had to tolerate the smell 
of beer and spirits at a railway station 
for an hour, as conclusive? All I can say 
is that I should like to have the cross- 
examination of that gentleman. I have 
had some experience of railway stations, 
and where on earth there can be a large 
railway station in which a great divine 
was driven to sit in the refreshment bar 
all that time I cannot imagine. On the 
other hand, I know some where there is 
a waiting-room nearly half the size of 
this House, but no refreshment room ; 
there is not a cup of tea to be had 
in the place. That is because people 
will not take refreshment rooms unless 
they can sell beer and liquors. I 
wonder what my noble Friend’s clients 
want, if he has any? People want to 
get a cup of tea or coffee if they can. In 
every point of view, it seems to me, the 
Bill is entirely ill-founded ; it is not well 
calculated to effect its object. Everyone 
who has spoken for it admits that 
it wants amending, and certainly 
my noble Friend has not quite ap- 
preciated the effect of his 2nd clause, 
for he passed it over as a thing 
not worth attending to. The unhappy 
licence-holder would have no means of 
controlling the Railway Company. We 
are always told that Railway Companies 
are very difficult people to control. It 
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is no use talking about stipulation ; 
if they put up their waitingrooms to 
auction they would always find plenty 
of people who would take them with- 
out any stipulation whatever. There 
is no doubt about that. I think, whether 
my noble Friend knows it or not, there 
is a good deal of temperance agitation 
at the bottom of his Bill. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: No. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I think, al- 
though my noble Friend may not be 
conscious of it, that is really the case. I 
can see no want whatever for the 
Bill. I complain of it, instead of 
doing what it professes in a straight- 
forward way it does it in an indirect 
way. I quite agree that‘ Railway Com- 
panies want a great deal of control in the 
timing of their trains, and if anybody 
will bring in a Bill for that purpose I 
will not stand in the way. -I say, 
deliberately, that in those sort of things 
Parliament has a perfect right to inter- 
fere, and that it has always asserted its 
right to interfere, for the public con- 
venience and safety, though not for the 
purpose of transferring railway profits 
to other trades. Those are the two 
things for which Parliament has a right 
to act, and beyond that it has no right to 
legislate in matters of this kind. 

*THe Earn or GALLOWAY: I hope 
your Lordships will not be induced to 
approve of the Second Reading of this 
Bill. I have listened very carefully to 
what has been said, and I cannot say I 
have heard one single real argument for 
the Bill yet. I think there is a very 
strong feeling with regard to this matter ; 
but the Railway Companies may be left 
to consider for themselves whether it is 
necessary to have one or two extra rooms 
at railway stations. This Bill seems to 
me a most irregular proposition, if my 
noble Friend will allow me to say so, 
and one which should not be accepted 
by your Lordships. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY : My Lords, I shall 
ask yourattention for a fewmoments while 
I endeavour very shortly to give a parting 
kick to this Bill. The noble Earl who 
moved it has more or less admitted that 
it is capable of improvement. I do not 
know whether he has considered the fact; 
but I am advised that Clause 5 will apply 
to Section 3, and that all those who apply 
for the renewal of their licenses would 
come under them. The noble Earl, I 

Lord Grimthorpe 
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understood, denied that he advocated 
more extensive accommodation ; but he 
did not mention once in his speech that 
he proposed to separate the sexes at 
the stations. That would be necessary, 
I presume, and what would be the 
result? That we shou'd havea first class ‘ 
refreshment room and first class waiting 
room for men; a first class refreshment 
room and first class waiting room for 
ladies, and the same all through in 
regard to the other classes of passengers. 

*Kart BEAUCHAMP: Not for the 
classes—for the sexes. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY: I hardly think 
that the Railway Companies would alter 
their arrangements and put their first 
and third-class passengers in the same 
waiting-rooms to suit the clauses of this 
Bill. It is not practicable. I speak with 
some knowledge of the matter, and I 
confidently assert that the noble Earl is 
in advance of public opinion in regard 
to it. Itis not a matter for your Lord- 
ships ; it is essentially a matter for the 
Licensing Authorities ; and if there is any 
body of people in the country who have 
a wish in this matter, why do not they 
show their strength at the Licensing 
Sessions, and use their influence with 
the magistrates not to grant the licenses as 
they exist at present? I am convinced, 
my Lords, that up to the present the 
Licensing Justices have used great dis- 
cretion in this matter, and where they 
have not been wanted licenses have not 
been granted. This is, I suggest, an un- 
necessary interference with the Railway 
Companies and the contractors. I will 
take them together, because the Railway 
Companies in some cases carry on their 
own refreshment rooms, in others it is 
done by contractors. It is an unneces- 
sary interference with them, and I fail 
to see, up to the present, that there has 
been any particular demand for this 
accommodation. To my mind, on the 
contrary, there is a very great objection 
to the noble Earl’s Bill, and it is this: 
We all know that one of the great diffi- 
culties of the day is thecarrying of the Me- 
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tropolitan traffic by the great railways 


around this city. The noble Earl last 
year suggested the exemption of the 
Metropolis; but this year he has not 
said a word about that, and if this Bill 
were carried, considering the pounds 
an inch that land near London is worth, 
it would be impossible for the Railway 
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Companies to do their duty to the 
passengers, for they would not be able 
to obtain space for the accommodation. I 
will not detain your Lordships further. 
This is essentially a matter of supply and 
demand. As far as we have seen, the 
Railway Companies have carried out 
what was wanted of them; but even if 
they had not, it is a matter for them to 
decide. It is to their interest to provide 
good accommodation for their passengers; 
and it is a certainty that where good 
accommodation is not provided in these 
days of competition, they will lose a large 
amount of traffic. I therefore would 
ask your Lordships to reject the Bill. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I should like to 
say why I should vote for the Second 

Reading of this Bill. I agree very 
largely withthe criticisms of my noble and 
learned Friend ; but I think the Railway 
Companies do need a little pressure in 
this matter to meet a complaint which 
has been admitted to be reasonable by 
even those speakers who have opposed 
the Second Reading. I am afraid the 
optimistic view on the part of the noble 
Lord representing the Board of Trade is 
not likely to put that amount of pressure 
on the Railway Companies which they 
may need. The Bill only proposes to 
deal, as I understand, with railway 
refreshment rooms' hereafter to be 
established. It is said that the system 
is in general a bad one, and that you 
should not have a refreshment room, 
only a waiting room; but there may be 
cases in which it would be possible to 
avoid any difficulty of that kind. I 
should like to say that, as far as the last 
point referred to is concerned, the power 
might well be exercised when licenses 
are asked for in respect of railway 
stations, upon ascertaining what accom- 
modation is provided there, and upon 
its being shown that there is reason why 
the accommodation provided should be 
the only accommodation. 

*EKart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
have only a few wordstosay. The noble 
Lord has said that last year the Metro- 
polis ‘was exempted, and that there is 
now no exemption. It is for this simple 
reason: that the mischief is done in the 
Metropolis. On the Underground Rail- 
ways in London, where land is so 
valuable, the stations have all ob- 
tained their licenses, and they therefore 
are exempt. Then the noble and 
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learned Lord said all existing licenses 
may be brought under the operation of 
this Bill as it stands. That is not my 
intention, and if any form of word; can 
be suggested to make that meaning clear 
I will gladly adopt them. I have no 
objection to make any concession on that 
point. Then with regard to what was 
said by the noble Lord on the Treasury 
Bench, I think it has been answered by 
the noble Lord opposite. As to temper- 
ance agitation, I can only deny what 
Lord Grimthorpe has attributed to me. 
As regards the Licensing Justices, I do 
not think anybody with the slightest 
pretension to being a lawyer can say that 
they can deal with the subject at present. 
I was much surprised to hear my noble 
Friend say that the matter is already 
provided for by the law. I am sure 
the Licensing Justices cannot deal with 
the matter. The Licensing Justices act 
under the authority of Parliament. They 
have no power at present in granting 
a license for one set of premises to inquire 
into the state of, or what is done on other 
premises. Ifthe Licensing Justices were 
to take into consideration the state of 
premises A and B when called upon to 
license premises C and D they would be 
exceeding their duty, which I think is 
what the Licensiug Justices are not in 
the habit of doing. The noble Lord near 
me has evidently his own views about 
the timing of trains. He is very anxious 
to have a_ Bill introduced with 
regard to that subject, and _ to 
to keep Railway Companies to the con- 
tracts they have entered into, but that 
is entirely a different question. The 
noble Lord has his hobby, and may deal 
with it. [ maintain that Railway Com- 
panies are bound to provide due and 
proper accommodation for railway pas- 
sengers, without exposing them to un- 
necessary discomfort and inconvenience. 
That is a very simple proposition ; and I 
do not think it isa good argument that 
because we have allowed the Railway 
Companies to slip out of our control to a 

eat extent we should allow them to 
escape from it still further, and I do not 
see why adequate provision should not 
be made in this matter. A noble Lordsaid 
that the Railway Companies might put 
the licens2s up to auction, and A, B, C, 
and D might contend with each other 
for them, and disregard the conditions, 
They might; but what would be the 
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consequence? They would have no 
grievance whatever to complain of on 
being deprived of their licenses. It is 
quite possible the penalty in the last 
clause may be toosevere. If so, I shall 
be happy to amend it; but nobody 
knows better than Lord Kimberley 
what difficulties there are surrounding 
such a question as this. I shall be glad 
if your Lordships will give a Second 
Reading to this Bill, which I am quite 
sure will be of great use to a large por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

On Question, that the word “now” 
stnad part ofthe Motion? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 17; Not-Contents 54. 


Resolved in the negative. 
Bill to be read 2* on this day six 
months. 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL.—(No. 42.) 

Amendments (on Re - commitment) 
reported (according to order) ; and Bill 
to be read 3* To-morrow. 


COLONIAL COURTS OF ADMIRALTY 
BILL.—(No. 44.) 
Read 3° (according to order) ; an 
amendment made ; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


THE BERLIN LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


*THe Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, before asking the question which 
stands in my name on the Notice Paper, 
I should like to express my great satis- 
faction that Her Majesty’s Government 
have found themselves in a position to 
accept the invitation to assist at the 
Congress now assembled at Berlin for the 
discussion of certain matters affecting 
labour. It would, [ think, have been a 
very unfortunate thing if this country, 
which has taken the lead in manufac- 
turing enterprise, and also in the care 
and consideration bestowed upon the 
people employed in them, as shown in 
such matters as the observance of Sun- 
day, and the restrictions placed upon the 
employment of children, young persons, 
and women, had not been adequately 
represented ata Conference of this nature. 
My Lords, I do not myself attach a very 
great, certainly not an exaggerated, 
importance to what the probable and 
immediate results of the Congress may 
be as far as this country is concerned. I 

Earl Beauchamp 
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have no doubt a great deal of good will 
result to workers in foreign countries, 
and I hope that a great deal of good will 
eventually result to the workers in this 
country. But the matter is one which 
has attracted a great deal of attention, 
not only on account of the exalted 
position of the originator of the idea, 
and on account of the fact that this is 
the first occasion on which Governments 
have met together to discuss matters 
affecting labour, and to endeavour to de- 
vise means whereby the interests of 
labour may be furthered in their respec- 
tive countries. It also attracts attention 
on account of certain matters which are to 
be there under discussion. There can be 
no doubt that a great result will be 
achieved if this Congress itself, or future 
discussions originating from it, can devise 
any means whereby in the event of inter- 
national competition becoming excessive 
and injurious in its effects, means may be 
devised whereby those injurious effects 
upon the moral and pbysical health of 
the working populations might be modi- 
fied. But there is one particular point 
which is of enormous importance to us 
in this country, and that is the second 
and third matters which are mentioned 
to be brought under discussion. It is said 
that inasmuch as the working-day in 
mines is fraught with great danger to 
health, it is a matter for discussion 
whether it should be subject to limita- 
tion. As to that proposition, I have only 
to say that Iam sorry it does not go a 
little further, and say thatthere isdangerto 
life, for I have not the slightest doubt that 
thousands of lives have been lost in this 
country, owing to carelessness arising 
from fatigue, which has been caused from 
working excessive hours in mines under 
hard conditions. The other subject of 
discussion to which I alluded is, 
whether it would be possible in the pub- 
lic interest, in order to assure the 
regularity of the output of coal, to subject 
labour in mines to International regula- 
tions. I need not point out to your 
Lordships the enormous importance to 
this country of anyhing affecting the 
output of coal. The coal industry is in 
one respect the greatest in the country ; 
thatall the other manufacturing indvstries 
depend upon it; and the coal industry 
itself, to a great extent, depends upon 
the foreign trade in coal. On account of 
this particular subject whieh is to come 
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under discussion, and on account also of 
the great importance for several reasons 
that have appeared of this Congress as a 
whole, it seems to me (that is, of course, 
supposing no injury can accrue to the 
Public Service by doing so) that it would 
be very desirable that the Instructions 
under which our Plenipotentiaries and 
Delegates are discussing these matters, 
should be presented to Parliament before 
the Recess, and I therefore wish to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government if they will 
lay upon the Table of the House a Copy 
of the Instructions given to the Plenipo- 
tentiaries appointed to represent thiscoun- 
try at the Labour Conference at Berlin ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 1t 
is entirely unusual to lay the Instruc- 
tions given to our Representatives at a 
Congress or Conference on the Table 
before that Conference is concluded. I 
do not mean to say that there have been 
no exceptions to the rule, but the excep- 
tions are exceedingly rare. On the 
present occasion I do not think there is 
any temptation to commit an irregularity, 
becaus2? the Instructions, if laid upon 
the Table, would not interest my noble 
Friend in the least. They are of the 
most general character, and mainly echo 
the terms of the Despatch in which the 
invitation to the Conference was accepted. 
It isobvious that only general Instructions 
could be given, because we were not 
aware of the precise nature of the pro- 
posals which it was the intention of the 
German or other Governments to submit. 
If the Conference had been one of our 
suggestion, or had been summoned by 
this country, of course the summons would 
have been given with certain specific 
objects which might have been dwelt 
upon in Instructions to Plenipotentiaries. 
But where the Conference is of a character 
so entirely novel, and the precise nature 
of the recommendations suggested for 
submission is a matter of uncertainty, 
there clearly could be no advantage 
in giving hypothetical Instructions. 
Of course, our Representatives act 
on the principle that nothing of import- 
ance shall be assented to without the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government 
being first obtained ; and, knowing who 
the Representatives are, I do not think 
that there is any danger of their giving 
any unwise or incautious assent. But I 
have every ground for believing that, 
although the results of the Conference 
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may not appear very large as compared 
to the sensation which the Conference 
‘has created and the notice which has 
been attracted to it, still considerable 
advantage will result from its delibera- 
tions, and not the smallest advantage 
will be that it will give some hope that 
other countries will come up to the level 
which this country has already attained 
in the care which it bestows on the regu- 
lation of infant and female labour, and 
for the provision of the weekly rest 
which we so much value. If that is 
done, not only will a great and philan- 
thropic end be obtained, but also a great 
end of justice for the labourers of this 
country. Our working population has 
now for many years past been working 
at a great disadvantage in point of pure 
commercial competition by reason of the 
very care and precautions which Parlia- 
ment has properly taken in their higher 
interests which I have named. If that 
result comes from the Conference, it will 
be of great advantage. I do not say that 
other results may not come, and that 
there may not be matters coming up at 
the Conference with respect to which 
Parliament will have subsequently to be 
consulted ; but I think that there is every 
ground for believing that the reccm- 
mendations which the Conference is 
likely to make will be in general 
harmony with those principles which the 
English Parliament has hitherto pursued. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
SWEATING SYSTEM. 

*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: In 
asking your Lordships to exempt me 
from further attendance on the Select 
Committee which you appointed three 
Sessions ago to inquire into the Sweating 
System, I do not think it would be 
proper for me to go into my reasons 
in detail on this occasion, however 
desirous and anxious I might be to do 
so,and I am most anxious. Your Lord- 
ships will, I think, realise that this in- 
quiry is, in some respects, very peculiar 
in its character. You will understand 
that it is not a very pleasant thing to ask 
to be dissociated from one’s Co!leagues 
in a matter of this kind, and I hope your 
Lordships will believe that, in my mind 
at any rate, the motives which actuate 
me are amply, and more than amply, 
sufficient. Your Lordships know that, in 
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mittee decided to postpone, on account of : 
the lats period of the Session, the consi- 
deration of the Draft Report, which, as 
Chairman, it was my duty to bring up. 
And you are probably aware, because it 
appears to be generally known, that when 
the Committee re-assembled a month 
ago they, on a Division, unanimously 
decided not to take into consideration 
that same Draft Report ; and they have 
not met since. I do not wish to make 
any remarks about that, other than to 
say that it indicates, of course, a very con- 
siderable difference of opinion between 
the Chairman and the Committee as 
to the whole nature and character of the 
Report that is called for by the evidence 
that was given before the Committee. 

The House will some day have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of all these matters ; 
and when your Committee report, 
assuming, of course, that I am still alive 
and not disabled by the decrepitude of 
extreme old age, I shall be able to enter 
into any explanation that may seem 
necessary or desirable. I will only add 
that I feel myself to be in a very unsatis- 
factory and equivocal position in so far 
as I am credited with duties and respon- 
sibilities that I am not in a position to 
fulfil and to discharge. I am and must 
be held liable, outside this House, at 
any rate, in matters of fact and opinion 
which I am powerless to affect or in- 
fluence. If any good could result 
from my continuing to serve on your 
Lordships’ Committee, I think it would 
be my duty to put on one side any con- 
siderations of that kind, however much 
my opinions or my views might be 
liable to misconception, but I can be 
of no service to the Committee or to 
the House, or to the public in this 
matter. Any useful work that I was 
able to perform was accomplished many 
months ago ; and as I feel certain that no 
harm can possibly arise to any person 
interested in the matters that were 
brought before the Committee, I feel 
myself at liberty to ask your Lordships to 
relieve me from what I think is a false 
position, a position very unsatisfactory 
and disagreeable to me; and with all 
respect I ask your Lordships to dispense 
with my further services on this Com- 
mittee. 

*Tue Eart or DERBY : My Lords, of 
course I do not rise for the purpose of 
objecting to the Motion of the noble Karl 

The Earl of Dunraven 
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opposite, however much I and other 
Members of the Committee may regret 
the decision to which he has come ; but I 
quite agree with him that this is not the 
time at which any controversial discussion 
can take place with regard to the causes 
of his retirement from the Committee. 
In the first place, it would be contrary 
to'the Rules of this House to enter into a 
discussion upon the proceedings of a 
Committee which is still sitting and has 
not yet reported ; in the next place, even 
if it were not contrary to order, it would 
be contrary to common sense, because it 
is quite obvious your Lordships can be no 
judges of the merits of a dispute with 
regard to which you have not the Papers 
before you. Neither the Report to which 
the noble Earl has referred nor any other 
which may be substituted for it are in 
your,Lordships’ hands ; and in the absence 
of those documents it is clearly impos- 
sible for you to form any judgment upon 
the question at issue. I will only say 
that in my judgment, and I may say in 
the unanimous judgment of those who 
sat with me upon the Committee, there 
is really no such fundamental difference 
of opinion between our views and 
those of the noble Earl as he seems to 
imagine, and we did not, and do not, see 
that there was anything to necessitate 
his retirement. At the same time, we 
fully admit that is entirely a question 
for him to decide. We therefore accept 
his decision, and we shall always do full 
justice to the care and attention and the 
assiduous labour which he has given to 
what he truly calls an unusually difficult 
and protracted inquiry. 

Lorp THRING: My Lords, I feel 
called upon to make a few observations 
upon this subject, Of course, as the 
noble Lords have said, it is impossible for 
us to discuss the matter now. The 
draft Report of the noble Earl has 
not yet been made public. Those 
of the other noble Members of 
the Committee are not even printed 
yet, and, therefore, we cannot compare 
them. But there is one circumstance to 
which I feel bound to call your Lordships’ 
attention. Immediately after the sitting 
took place at which the noble Earl's 
Report was rejected, there appeared a 
paragraph in various newspapers stating 
that the noble Earl’s Report had been 
rejected because it showed too much 
sympathy with the poor and prophesying 
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that the Report which bears my name 
would be colourless, would express no 
sympathy with the poor, and was alto- 
gether the Report of a political economist 
of the oldest and driest school. I shall 
say nothing with regard to the Report, 
for it will speak for itself ; but this I 
will say, that I and the other noble Lords 
on the Committee were not less careful 
of the needs and wants of the poor than 
the noble Earl ; and I am able for myself 
and Colleagues to express the admiration 
which we have felt at seeing the patience 
with which the poor bear their sufferings, 
at the absence of exaggeration on the 
part of the witnesses and the plain and 
simple way in which they related their 
tales of misery ; and more than that, our 
admiration at that which has, perhaps, 
still more impressed itself upon our 
minds than any other circumstances in 
this inquiry, namely, the unbounded 
charity with which, according to the evi- 
dence, the poor relieve each other’s neces- 
sities. I may assure your Lordships 
that the Report will do full justice to the 
conduct and needs of those whose position 
was inquired into. 


- Ordered, That the Lord Kenry (Z. 
Dunraven and Mount-Earl) be exempted 
from further attendance on the Select 
Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till ‘l’o-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 24th March, 1890. 





QUESTIONS. 





IRELAND—EMPLOYMENT OF INSPEC- 
TOR JARVIS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether Frederick 
Jarvis is now an Inspector in the em- 
ployment of the. Criminal Investigation 
Department, and is now in London; 
whether he was in the employment of 
the Department in December, 1888; 
whether in that month of 1888 he was 
at Del Norte, Colorado, a town close by 
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the ranche of P. J. Sheridan ; and, if so, 
what was the object of his mission there ; 
and whether, if he does not personally 
know if Jarvis was at Del Norte in 
December, 1888, and why he went there, 
he will cause inquiry to be made of 
Jarvis 1 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrnews, 
Birmingham, E.): The answer to the 
first two paragraphs is in the affirmative. 
I am informed that Iuspector Jarvis was 
never at any time at or near Del Norte, 
Colorado. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Has the right 
hon. Gentleman caused inquiry to be 
made as to whether Inspector Jarvis is 
now in London, and was this information 
derived from him ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I derived my 
information from the head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, to 
whom I referred the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion this morning. 


MR. P. J. SHERIDAN. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the following passage in a tele- 
gram from Kirby, an agent of the 7’imes 
in America, to Mr. Soames, the Solicitor 
of the Times— 

“Tf you want me to take him (Mr. P. J. 

Sheridan) over you must amend your evidence 
in Court after reading my report as to his refus- 
ing to accept any sum to go over, to make his 
life more safe here ;’’ 
Whether he is aware that Mr. Soames 
had already given evidence before the 
Special Commission in regard to his re- 
lations with Kirby, and Kirby’s relations 
with Sheridan in regard to moneys to be 
paid under certain eventualities to Sheri- 
dan; and whether, in view of the fact 
that the words above cited appear to 
amount to a suggestion from one of the 
agents of the Zimes to the Solicitor of 
the Times, that the latter should make a 
false statement on oath before the Special 
Commission, the Public Prosecutor in- 
tends to take any action in the matter? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: My attention has 
been called to the extract from the tele- 
gram in question by the speech of the 
hon. Member for the Harbour Division 
of Dublin on the 4th inst. Without 
seeing the “report” alluded to, and the 
communication to which Kirby was 
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replying, it is difficult to say what he 
refers to ; but I do not, from that extract, 
either by itself or in connection with any 
evidence of Mr. Soames’s, draw the in- 
ference that Mr. Kirby suggested to Mr. 
Soames that he should make a false state- 
ment upon oath, and I do not see any- 
thing in the facts, so far as I know them, 
on which the Public Prosecutor could 
take action. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
Have the police obtained the information 
as to Mr. Soames having drawn the £10 
and £5 notes from the Bank in August 
and September, 1888; and have the 
police also obtained information as to 
when and to whom Mr. Soames paid 
away the two notes ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed that 
the police obtained the information that 
the notes in question were paid out on 
Mr. Soames’s cheques, but they did not 
obtain information as to when or to 
whom Mr. Soames paid away the two 
notes. 


THE DEATH OF JOHN CONOLLY. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland if 
his attention has been directed to the evi- 
dence given at the inquest uponthe sudden 
death of John Conolly, of Leap, County 
Cork, in the bail section of the Cork 
County Gaol, on Wednesday, the 12th 
instant, from which it appears that 
Conolly, when previously imprisoned, a 
short time since, was confined in an 
invalid cell; that he had been anointed 
by Father Carney, C.C., on the morning 
of his arrest, and was found in bed by 
the police, who arrested him, took him to 
Leap, and kept him there all night ; that 
Dr. Moriarty, the prison physician, swore 
that the man was seriously and dan- 
gerously ill, and not in a fit condition to 
be removed, and that he died from col- 
lapse in consequence of his removal by 
the police ; whether he is aware that the 
post mortem examination proved the man 
had suffered from extensive disease of 
the heart, lungs, pleura, and liver; and 
whether the Government propose to take 
any action with regard to the conduct of 
the police on this occasion ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The attention of the Irish 
Government has been directed to the 
case referred to It appears that the 

Mr. Matthews 
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deceased, who had been out on bail ona 
charge of cattle stealing, was arrested on 
March 10th, at the instance of one of his 
sureties on his sworn information that 
the man was about to abscond. The 
police had no reason to believe that the 
deceased man was in a serious condition 
of health. On the contrary, it appears, 
from evidence given at the inquest, that 
the deceased’s mother stated in their 
presence on the occasion of the arrest 
that the man ought to be out at work, 
as she never saw him looking better. 
Dr. Moriarty appears in his evidence to 
have stated, as the result of a post 
mortem examination, that the cause of 
death was syncope, and that he found a 
considerable amount of disease, sufficient 
to caus? death at any moment. That 
disease appears to have been of the 
nature indicated in the second paragraph. 
The Government are not aware of action 
on their part being called for. The 
Coroner’s jury acquitted the police of 
any culpability in the matter. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact that 
this man was confined on his first im- 
prisonment in an invalid cell, under 
medical supervision, owing to the delicate 
state of his health ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes, Sir ; I think the 
hon. Member is quite right that on the 
occasion of his first arrest Conolly was 
confined in the hospital, but there was 
no reason to suppose at that time that 
his illness was of the serious nature 
which it subsequently turned out to be. 

Dr. TANNER: Has the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman been called to 
the fact that at that time Conolly was 
suffering from extensive disease ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I do not think that 
attention was called to the actual condi- 
tion of the man until the post mortem 
examination took place. Until that took 
place the serious character of the disease 
had not manifested itself. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact that 
when released from his first imprison- 
ment this man was unable to walk and 
was assisted downstairs ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I know nothing about 
that. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 
Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory): I beg to ask the At- 
torney General for Ireland whether his 
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attention has been called to a resolution 
in favour of compulsory education for 
Ireland, passed by the National School 
Teachers’ Congress at the beginning of 
January last ; whether he is aware that 
a similar resolution has been passed by 
the teachers at several preceding con- 
gresses; whether it is clear from the 
census returns that the proportion of 
persons who cannot read and write is 
greater in Ireland than in Great Britain ; 
whether this disproportion is due to the 
absence of any system of compulsion in 
Ireland ; and whether he will introduce 
any legislation giving practical effect to 
the recommendation of the Teachers ? 


Mr. MADDEN: The attention of the 
Irish Government has been called to the 
resolutions referred to. It is the case 


that the proportion of wholly illiterate 
persons appears to be larger in Ireland 
than in Great Britain. I have nospecial 
information as to the cause of this dis- 
proportion ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the hon. Member’s conten- 
tion is not accurate. However desirable 
a system of compulsory education for 
Ireland might be, it would not be prac- 
ticable to consider the matter with a 
view to legislation at the present 
time. 


ENNISKILLEN POSTMASTER. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether his attention 
has been called to the claims of David 
McGaw, of Enniskillen, for compensation 
for breach of contract by the Postmaster 
of Enniskillen ; whether he is aware that 
Mr. McGaw recovered judgment against 
the Postmaster at the Enniskillen 
Quarter Sessions, and that the judge 
advised that the Treasury should be 
petitioned for compensation for Mr. 
McGaw ; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Treasury will give com- 
pensation ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): Mr. 
McGaw’s claims have frequently been 
under the consideration of the Treasury. 
After he had taken proceedings against 
the Postmaster of Enniskillen, in 1884, 
to obtain specific performance of an 
agreement to take.a lease of the old post- 


‘office premises for 40 years (from 1879) 


at £40 a year, he was offered £200 to 
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cancel the agreement. This he refused, 
and the Postmaster was compelled to 
execute the lease. Mr. Magaw has, 
therefore, no claim for compensation on 
that account. 


LAND COMMISSION—ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether he is aware that great 
delay has occurred in dealing with appli- 
cations to have fair rents fixed in that 
portion of Roscommon included in the 
Carrick on Shannon Union ; that origi- 
nating notices served in 1887 have not 
yet been dealt with by the Land Courts, 
and that the landlords are pressing for full 
rents ; and whether he can undertake 
to expedite the hearing of cases in the 
district of Roscommon ? 


Mr. MADDEN: The Land Commis- 
sioners report that two sets of Assistant- 
Commissioners have been working con- 
tinuously in the county Roscommon 
since October last, and will continue in 
that county until all the originating 
notices received before December, 1887, 
have been disposed of. There has been 
no unnecessary delay in the disposal of 
cases from the district referred to, the 
several unions having been taken up in 
their turn. There is no official informa- 
tion that the landlords are pressing for 
full rents. Lists will shortly be issued 
for the district of Roscommon mentioned. 


BELFAST LINEN LAPPERS FRIENDLY 
: SOCIETY. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether any steps have been 
taken by the late Trustees or late 
secretary or chairman of the Belfast 
Linen Lappers Friendly Society, or 
otherwise, to recover the money which, 
by the annual statement of accounts of 
the society to the 3lst December, 1888, 
appears to have been misappropriated ; 
whether any inquiry has been made into 
the allegation that receipts for amounts 
due as salary to the society’s medical 
officer were forged ; have the late Trustees 
or other officers given all the information 
required to the society ; have they com- 
municated the facts to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies ;.and what steps he has 
taken, or intends to take, to secure the 
recovery of the money? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies that 
neither he nor the Assistant Registrar 
for Ireland has any information on the 
matters in question, and not being in 
possession of any information on the 
matter, he has taken no steps and is not 
in a position to take any. I would 
suggest that the hon. Member should 
communicate with the Registrar, so that 
whatever action is necessary may be 
taken. 


THE BELFAST POST OFFICE. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General what decision has been 
come to with respect to higher appoint- 
ments in the Telegraph Department of 
the Belfast Post Office, and generally as 
to the number and classification of 
officials in that department; how soon 
the promotions and appointments conse- 
quent upon the adoption of the new 
system will be made ; and whether length 
of service will be considered in the case 
of promotion ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In the Belfast Post 
Office a few higher appointments have 
recently been sanctioned. No time will 
be lost in promoting to these appoint- 
ments, and I can assure the hon. Member 
that, in making the promotions, due 
weight will be attached to length of 
service. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) : I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland with regard to the facts that the 
Boards of National and Intermediate Edu- 
cation and the Senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity are so constituted as to include a 
Catholic element in the proportion of one 
half, that the higher paid appointments 
in these institutions follow the same rule, 
and that this proportion is maintained 
by the free action of the Executive 
Government, there being no statutory 
provision in this respect ; whether he is 
aware that the governing body and 
office bearers of the Queen’s College, 
Galway, are and have been for some 
time exclusively Protestant ; and whether 
the Executive will make appointments in 
Galway on the same principle that 
obtains in the institutions named above, 
on the ground that a distinct Ministerial 
pledge was given in this House that the 
patronage of the Crown would be so 
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exercised as to secure, if possible, the 
services of Catholics in the appointments 
to Queen’s College, Galway ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone the question, as I 
have not read the information that 
would enable me to answer it. 


THE IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General what is the cause of the 
delay in granting the extra mail guards, 
appointed on the limited mail service 
in Ireland, their permanent appoint- 
ments; whether these officials are now 
four years doing the duty of mail guards 
on the limited mail service, and whether 
some of them have 16 or 17 years’ good 
service ; and why they have not as yet 
been supplied with mail guards’ uniforms 
in substitution for those of letter 
carriers ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The appointment of 
mail guards has long been discontinued. 
The men to whom the hon. Member 
refers are postmen. The travelling duty 
is much sought after, as the postmen, in 
addition to their wages as such, receive 
while performing it a trip allowance. 


MAGEE COLLEGE. 
Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.): I beg 


‘to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the death of the late Rev. 
Dr. Withers has deprived Magee College 
of representation upon the Senate of the 
Royal University ; and that Magee Col- 
lege is the only one of the four colleges 
recognised by the University without 
such representation; and whether, 
having regard to the relations of this 
college to the University, and the num- 
ber of matriculated students of the Uni- 
versity in attendance upon its classes, 
he proposes to continue its representa- 
tion upon the Senate, by the appoint- 
ment to the existing vacancy of a 
member of the Magee College Faculty ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The matter referred 
to by my hon. Friend has been already 
engaging the attention of the Irish Go- 
vernment, and is still under con- 
sideration. 


GOVERNMENT ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN : 

I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
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Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that, at the recent 
Spring Assizes at Nenagh, the Grand 
Jury for the North Riding of Tipperary 
passed unanimously a resolution ap- 
proving of having the public advertise- 
ments published in the Tipperary 
Sentinel, the newspaper representing 
popular opinion circulating in the dis- 
trict; and that when the _ resolution 
subsequently came before the Grand 
Jury for the South Riding of the county 
in the ordinary way, they refused to 
ratify it, the foreman, as reported, mak- 
ing use of these words— 

“T may state I have a resolution here from 

the Grand Jury of the North Riding, recom- 
mending us to give advertisements to the Tip- 
perary Sentinel. Is there any such paper in 
existence? ‘We will have nothing to do 
with any such paper.’ ”’ 
Can he state on what grounds this course 
was adopted, and the recommendation of 
the Grand Jury where the paper in 
question was published set aside, they 
having full knowledge of the merits of 
the case of which the Grand Jury at 
Clonmel admitted their entire ignorance ; 
and whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made into this matter, which concerns so 
largely the ratepayers of the county ? 

Mr. MADDEN: There is no official 
information on the subject of this ques- 
tion, as Grand Juries are not under the 
control of the Irish Government. The 
Secretary of the Grand Jury of the 
South Riding of Tipperary has, however, 
favoured me with a statement to the 
effect that the resolution referred to was 
received by the Grand Jury, bnt as no 
member knew anything about the news- 
paper mentioned, and as no one appeared 
on its behalf, they decided to postpone 
the consideration of the matter. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Minister of Agriculture whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been directed to the fact that a num- 
ber of cattle, the property of small 
fleshers, are being condemned on account 
of the disease known as tuberculosis ; 
that the fleshers, through no fault of 
theirs, are thus deprived, in many cases, 
of their means of subsistence; and 
whether the Government will take some 
action to compensate fleshers thus de- 
prived of their cattle, taking into con- 
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sideration the fact that compensation is 
given to owners of animals destroyed 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act? 

Toe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptin, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford) : I think the hon. Member 
must have been misinformed. No cattle 
that I am aware of, the property of small 
fleshers or others, are condemned or have 
been condemned on account of tuber- 
culosis. | What has happened, I believe, 
is this—that in the case of certain 
animals which have been bought 
apparently in perfect health tuberculosis 
has been subsequently discovered after 
the animals have been killed, and the 
meat in consequence has been cons 
demned as unfit for human food by the 
Sanitary Inspector. The loss in that 
case to the butcher is very serious, and it 
appears to be exceedingly hard upon him. 
But I am afraid it is one of the risks 
which are incident to the trade, and Iam 
not aware that it is in the power of any 
authority to compensate persons for any 
losses which have arisen under those 
circumstances. I am inquiring into the 
matter, however, and I am to receive a 
deputation on the whole question very 
shortly in conjunction with my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board, after which I shall 
be better able to pronounce a more 
definite opinion. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon, 
Gentleman consider this case in connec- 
tion with the Bill he is about to introduce 
for taking further powers ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: No, Sir. It would be 
impossible for me to deal with this ques- 
tion in connection with the Bill, which I 
have already laid on the Table, with 
regard to pleuro-pneumonia. The two 
questions differ greatly in many respects, 
but I shall give to the hon. Member's 
question most careful attention, with the 
hope of its being possible to take some 
measures with regard to it at a later 
period. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he is aware that great 
discontent exists in Newfoundland about 
the settlement of the Fishery Question 
between the Government and France ; 
and whether any protests against this 
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settlement have been received from 
Newfoundland by the Government ? 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Feraussoy, Manchester, N.E.): Her 
Majesty’s Government have learned by 
telegraph that the two Houses of the 
Newfoundland Legislature have passed a 
Resolution protesting against the modus 
vivendi agreed upon between Her 
Majesty’s Government and that of France 
for the regulation of the lobster fisheries 
during the ensuing season. Only a 
telegraphic report of this srrangement 
has as yet reached the colony, and it 
appears to have been imperfectly un- 
derstood. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Was the Go- 
vernment of Newfoundland consulted by 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the arrangement come to ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Yes, Sir; I stated 
so the other night ; and, so far as the 
principle of a modus vivendi is concerned, 
there was nd disapproval. 

Dr. TANNER: Will adequate pro 
tection be afforded to the officers of the 
fisheries of Newfoundland ? 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I stated the 
other night that there would be a con- 
tinuation of the status guo until a more 
permanent arrangement has been made ; 
that is to say that all the existing factories, 
whether French or English, will be 
protected. 


The Bloomsbury 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION. 


Mr. COLMAN (Norwich): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it is the intention 
of the Government to revise, during this 
Session, the terms and conditions of 
Police Superannuation ? 

Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): I also wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman when a decision 
is likely to be given with reference to 
the proposed revision of the Metropolitan 
Police Superannuation scheme ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The subject of 
Police Superannuation has for a con- 
siderable time received the attention of 
the Government, and I hope before long, 
in spite of the many difficulties, to be in 
a position to state to the House the de- 
cision the Government have arrived at 
with respect to the matter. 


Mr. William Redmond 
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Rifles. 

Sm H. SELWIN-IBBETSON (Essex, 
Epping) : Arising out of this question, and 
having in view the great disappointment 
to which the police have been subjected, 
I should like to ask whether, considering 
the question has so repeatedly been 
brought before the House, the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to give some 
definite assurance that they will press 
the matter to a decision this year. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Government 
are quite sensible of the importance of 
the question, and are extremely anxious 
to arrive at a settlement. 


THE COAL MINES REGULATION ACT. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department what 
is the total number of collieries which 
yet remain exempted from the obligation 
to provide weighing machines, imposed 
by “The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1887 ;” and at how many collieries has 
this exemption been withdrawn by him 
since Ist April, 1889 ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The number of 
mines where exemptions as to weighing 
machines granted under the Act of 1872 
are still acted upon is, in all, 83. Of 
these, over 39 persons are employed in 
23, and under 30 persons in 60. No 
exemptions as to weighing have been 
withdrawn by me since April 1, 1889, 
and no application has been made to me 
for that purpose. i saad 
THE BLOOMSBURY RIFLES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that nearly 
the whole of the bandsmen of the 19th 
Middlesex, Bloomsbury Rifles, have re- 
cently received written notice from the 
Adjutant that they have been reduced 
to the ranks for insisting on the per- 
formance of a clause in their condition 
of service, by which they were guaran- 
teed a minimum of 10 engagements per 
year, at 5s. per engagement ; and whether 
he will cause an inquiry to be made as to 
the circumstances under which these 
Volunteers, engaging as bandsmen, 
have been reduced to the ranks as 
privates ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorg, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The bandsmen in question 
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were reduced tothe ranks for insubordina- 
tion, and not because they insisted on being 
paid for a minimum number of engage- 
ments. Being members of the Volunteer 
corps, they continue as privates on 
ceasing to be bandsmen. As a matter of 
discipline this was a case for the Com- 
manding Officer, and I do not propose to 
institute any inquiry on the subject. 
But it seems to me clearly a case where 
the Commanding Officer ought to be 
strongly supported in maintaining the 
discipline of his corps. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask 
whether any other case of insubordination 
has been brought before the notice of 
the Commanding Officer except asking 
for money, which they were entitled to, 
and which in writing had been agreed 
to be paid to them ? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: No, Sir; that was 
not the only act of insubordination. I 
have been shown the receipts. in full, 
signed by the bandsmen, for all that was 
due to them. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : No doubt there 
are receipts in full now; but I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the only act of insubordination alleged 
at the time was the asking for a payment 
of money which, by agreement, they 
were entitled to? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Ihave only to 
say, so far as the evidence has come 
before me, that the Commanding Officer 
was justified in the action he took. 


GLASGOW POST OFFICE. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid.) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if he can 
explain why at the Glasgow Post Office 
the 1s. allowed for refreshments at 
Christmas, and formerly paid to the men 
in cash, was last Christmas paid in 4d. 
refreshment tickets available only at the 
Post Office “ Dining Club,” and on what 
grounds about 150 men who declined to 
accept the allowance, because paid in 
this way, were deprived of the allowanc2 
altogether; whether he is aware that the 
Glasgow Postmaster is one of the pro- 
prietors of this club, and that the supplies 
for the club are obtained from a farm 
belonging to the Postmaster; and whether 
he will now undertake to pay the Is. 
allowance to those men who were de 
prived of it at Christmas ? 
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*Mr. RAIKES: I find that at Christ- 
mas of 1887 and 1888 the Postmaster of 
Glasgow, instead of distributing to the 
staff refreshments to a value not exceed- 
ing 1s. a head as authorised, gave to each 
member money to procure his own 
refreshment. This was contrary to regula- 
tion, and last Christmas the authorised 
practice of distributing refreshments 
gratuitously was reverted to. The Post- 
master has, I understand, taken great 
personal interest in the management of 
the post office refreshment room, and 
mainly through his exertions it has 
become a complete success, and given 
much satisfaction to the staff. He assures 
me that he has no pecuniary interest in 
it, direct or indirect. _ May I venture to 
suggest to the hon. Member that before 
putting a question of such stupendous . 
interest it might be well to ascertain a 
little more carefully how far the serious 
imputations conveyed by it have any 
relation to fact ? 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS AT BARRA. 
Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
insufficiency of the postal errangements 
and accommodation at Barra, during the 
fishing season, when upwards of 5,000 
persons are collected there ; whether he 
is aware that all letters have to be called 
for at the post ottice by the public, while 
the space available for them inside the 
office is stated to be only 12 feet by 3 
feet 6 inches, and that, consequently, 
many persons have frequently to wait 
for an hour or two before they can get 
inside to receive their letters; whether 
he will consider the advisability of having 
the letters delivered at the stations 
of the respective curers, in whose em- 
ployment the bulk of the fishing popula- 
tion are, and to whose care: their letters 
are generally addressed; and if he is 
aware that such delivery would only cost 
the Postal Department about 12s. a week 
during the eight weeks in the year. 
*Mr. RAIKES: Yes, Sir. My atten- 
tion has been directed to this matter. A 
delivery by postman is made in the 
village of Castlebay (Barra) throughout 
the year, and the letters called for at the 
post office are mainly those for the fish- 
ing population stationed there during 
the months of May and June. Some 
time ago alterations were made at the 
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local post office, which have facilitated the 
transaction of postal telegraph business 
by the public, and I am informed that 
there will in future be no difficulty in 
promptly distributing the letters called 
for. A special delivery at the curing 
stations could be provided for at the rate 
mentioned by the hon Member, but 
seeing that the cost of the postal service 
to Barra is already five times the revenue 
produced by the correspondence, I regret 
that I do not feel justified in further in- 
creasing the expenditure. 


PEMBROKE DOCKYARD. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been called to the low rate 
of wages paid tothe workmen at Pembroke 
. Dockyard: and whether the rate of 
wages at Pembroke Dock is lower than 
the rate of wages at other Royal Dock- 
yards; and, if so, whether the pay of 
the workmen at Pembroke Dock can be 
raised ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tar ADMIT 
RALTY (Lord G. Haminronx, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The rates of wages for the 
different classes of workmen are the 
same at Pembroke as at the other dock- 
yards. There is one uniform scale of 
rates for all the yards. My gallant 
Friend the Member for Pembroke has 
for along time past pressed on me the 
advisability of so grading the different 
rates of pay as to insure a more certain 
rise within fixed periods for deserving 
workmén to the higher rates of pay. 
This matter I have for some time past 
been considering, and in a very few days 
new regulations will be issued. 


AN ALLEGED UNSEAWORTHY SHIP — 
THE CADOXTON. 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Glamor- 
gan, 8.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to the case 
of 11 seamen who were brought before 
three magistrates at Cardiff on Saturday, 
the 15th instant, for refusing to go to 
sea in the steamship Cadoxton, which 
had been obliged to put back, leaking 
badly, for repairs, and, who set up asa 
defence, that she was still unseaworthy ; 
and whether he will inquire why the 
magistrates refused an adjournment 
until the following Monday, when the 

Mr. Raikes. 
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Report which, it was admitted, had been 
made by Lloyd’s Surveyor, could have 
been obtained, but sent all the men to 
prison with hard labour for 14 days ? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
obtained a Report from the Justices. 
They inform me that they had before 
them the evidence of the captain that the 
repairs had been passed by Lloyd’s 
Surveyor, and also the evidence of the 
Board of Trade Surveyor, who had made 
an independent inspection, and on whose 
evidence they greatly relied, that the 
vessel was perfectly fit to go to sea. 
The leakage had been in the joint of the 
injection valve. The ship had already 
been detained for a day, the next day 
was Sunday, and a further adjournment 
would have caused'two days’ additional 
delay. The Justices adjourned the 
hearing until late in the afternoon in 
order to enable Lloyd’s Surveyor, who 
had telegraphed announcing his arrival, 
to attend ; but inasmuch as he did not 
appear at the time announced, the 
magistrates, being quite satisfied with 
the evidence, did not feel justified in 
consenting to any further adjournment. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
A. WILLIAMS, 


Mr. MATTHEWS said: The ground 
of the decision of the magistrates was that 
the men had disobeyed a lawful order. 


CHURCH REVENUES. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
portion of the Return of the Property 
and Revenues of the Church of England 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
which is to be presented to the House 
before the lst of June, wili include the 
Returns for the Metropolitan area, or 
what it will include ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The preparation of 
the Return is being carried out, in 
accordance with the terms of the Order, 
in counties. The portion which it is 
hoped to present before June 1 will 
probably include the County of Middlesex. 


POST OFFICE INSURANCE. 

Mr ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan, 
E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, considering the fact 
that while the Post Office Insurance 
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secures to its contributors for the same 
cost 50 per cent. more than the collecting 
Industrial Insurance Societies, theamount 
of premiums received by one of these 
Societies alone is annually 200 times 
greater than the amount received by 
the Post Office, he will cause to be 
posted in a conspicuous place in every 
Post Office in the Kingdom two separate 
notices in clear type, drawn up in simple 
easy language, setting forth the scale of 
Post Office Insurance and also the scale 
of Post Office Pensions, so that persons 
desirous of making provision for old age 
can see at a glance the advantages of 
doing so through the Post Office. 

*Mr. RAIKES : 1 am extremely anxious 
to make known as widely as possible the 
great advantages which the Post Office 
offers in some 9,000 towns and villages 
to persons who are desirous of making 
provision for old age by means of 
annuities and the system of insurance. 
Thousands of leaflets have been issued 
throughout the country with this object, 
and notices are furnished to every office. 
It is difficult to draw up in concise terms 
notices which will meet the large variety 
of cases, all differing in individual 
particulars, which must always exist in 
every community. Tables are given at 
page 399 of the Post Office Guide, to 
which I should like to draw the hon. 
Member’s attention. I shall be glad if 
philanthropic persons would help in 
schools and parishes to impress upon 
those for whom these facilities are 
provided the wisdom of availing them- 
selves of these opportunities. I may add 
that I have given instructions for the 
issue of a new notice calling attention to 
the subject. 

*Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): Are 
postmasters permitted to act as agents 
for other Insurance Companies. . 

*Mr. RAIKES: I apprehend that no 
postmaster who gives the whole of his 
time to the service would be allowed to 
do so, and I do not think that any post- 
master who has been appointed recently 
has been allowed to do so. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Some evidence 
was given before the Select Committee 
on this subject, and I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
sider the possibility of giving some in- 
ducement to Postmasters and others in 
some places to collect insurances for the 
Post Office. 
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*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): May 
I ask whether the system of Post Office 
Insurances and Annuities is not so com- 
plicated that it is impossible for a work- 
ing man to understand the regulations ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. ‘Member for North- 
ampton, I may say that I have given 


‘great attention to the subject and shall 


be glad to do all in my power to effect an 
improvement in the present system. I 
am not prepared to endorse the objection 
of the hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley), although I think that the 
existing regulations might be improved. 


CONSTITUTION HILL. 

Caprain VERNEY : I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
Constitution Hill is now the only road 
through the parks available ‘for cabs but 
forbidden to bicycles and trycicles; and 
whether he will make arrangements that 
those vehicles be permitted to travel 
along Constitution Hill ? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Pruyxer, University of 
Dublin): Under the Rules of the parks, 
dated in September last, bicycles and 
tricycles are not allowed on Constitution 
Hill. I do not think it would be well to 
propose to alter these Rules in that re- 
spect, at all events until we have ex- 
perience of their working during the 
season, when, I suppose, a larger num- 
ber of carriages, cabs, and equestrians 
may be expected to avail themselves of 
the road. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether it is a fact, as 
stated by the Atheneum, that Colonel 
Hammond has been instructed to pre- 
pare for publication an expurgated edition 
of the History of the Second Afghan 
War, compiled by Captain 8S. Pasfield 
Oliver, R.A., under the orders and super- 
vision of the late Sir Charles Mac Gregor, 
when that officer was Quartermaster of 
India, which was printed in six volumes 
by the Intelligence Branch of the Quar- 
termaster General’s Department at Simla 
and Calcutta; and, if so, what objection 
there is to this history being now published 
in eatenso, in order that Military stu- 
dents may learn the entire truth of the 
origin and conduct of that war? 
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Sm J. FERGUSSON: A revised 
edition of the work referred to has 
been prepared under the orders of the 
Government of India. It included origi- 
nally confidential papers which, in the 
opinion of the Government of India and 
of the Secretary of State, ought not to be 
given. The usefulness of the book is 
quite independent of those confidential 
papers. 

SIKKIM. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can inform 
the House if a settlement has yet been 
arrived at with the Chinese Government 
and the authorities of Thibet regarding 
the question of Sikkim ; and, if so, what 
are the terms of settlement ; and when 
Papers relating to the subject will be 
presented to Parliament ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am happy to 
be able to inform the House that a Con- 
vention settling the boundary of Thibet 
and Sikkim, and other matters relating 
to it, has been signed by the Viceroy of 
India and the Plenipotentiary of the 
Emperor of China. The Convention is 
on its way to this country for ratification, 
and when this has been given it will be 
laid before Parliament. 

*Mr. BRYCE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the question with 
regard to the presentation of the Papers 
relating to the subject. Does he propose 
to present any, and if so, when ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I presume that 
Papers will be presented when the Con- 
vention has been ratified. 

*Mr. BRYCE: Presented by the Go- 
vernment of India? 

*Srm J. FERGUSSON: By one De- 
partment or the other. 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
May I ask to what day it is proposed to 
defer Order No. 6, which is the Second 

Reading of the Indian Councils Bill ? 
*Sr J. FERGUSSON: The Second 
Reading will be deferred until the 17th 
of April, but I am unable to say whether 
the Bill will come on on that day or not. 


CANNIBALISM AT SUAKIN. 
Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Majesty’s Government has been drawn 
to the statements as to alleged canni- 
balism at Suakin, made in the Daily 
Telegraph of 11th March; and whether 
any official inquiry will be made into 
the truth of those statements and the 
present condition of the Soudanese in 
the neighbourhood of Suakin ? 

*Ssir J. FERGUSSON: The latest 
intelligence on the subject is contained 


in a Report received on Saturday from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Suakin. It 
describes the shocking state of destitu- 
tion among the Arabs who have collected 
outside the place. No mention is made 
of acts of cannibalism ; but he states that 
he has seen children devouring the 
foulest refuse, and that cats are eaten. 
He believes that the daily death-rate 
may be taken as about 11, but adds that 
there must be a great loss of life in the 
far interior to which no remedy can be 
applied. A local committee is organising 
relief ; £500 has been contributed by 
the Egyptian Government ; a hospital for 
the worst cases has been established ; 
food is distributed to 2,000 starving 
people daily, and relief works are being 
organised ; but I fear that the supplies 
are inadequate to the growing demands. 
As to the causes of this distress besides 
war, owing to.the want of rain during 
the past three years, there has been a 
failure of the harvests in the Soudan, 
and the dho:rra crop due in January 
was destroyed by locusts. This has led 
the Arabs to draw down from a great 
distance towards Suakin in the hope of 
obtaining relief. Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Suakin expresses a hope that addi- 
tional funds may be provided for the 
relief of this great misery by charitable 
contributions in this country; and a 
relief fund has been opened at Messrs: 
Cox & Co. The best help would be 
the despatch of at least £500 to the 
Consul at Suakin. 

*Mr. CHANNING: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the desirability 
of sending out cargoes of grain or sup- 
plies of that nature ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : This is a matter 
which has only lately come to our notice, 
and we are informed that the starving 
people have only lately collected there. 
It is hoped that private benevolence may 
meet the case. 
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*Mr. BRYCE: May I ask whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will make 
representations to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, in order to induce them to in- 
crease the amount of relief they pro- 
pose to give, having in view also the 
wholesome political results that may 
accrue ¢ 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I will convey 
your suggestion to the Secretary of State. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn, Strand, West- 
minster) : I may inform the hon. Gentle- 
man that at the present moment the 
Egyptian Government are distributing 
relief. 


SEVERE SENTENCES. 

Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 

epartment if his attention has been 
called tda report of a trial at the Assizes 
held recently at York, according to which 
a young girl between 16 and 17 years of 
age named Florence Wardell was sen- 
tenced to 18 months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, upon conviction of stealing 
a silver bracelet and some articles of 
trifling value from her employer; and 
whether, having regard to the tender 
age of the offender, and also having 
regard to the fact that it was her first 
offence, committed under circumstances 
of great temptation, she having been in- 
duced to leave her home bya singer at a 
music hall, whose acquaintance she had 
formed, he will cause inquiries to be 
made with a view to the mitigation of 
the sentence which, under the circum- 
stances, was passed upon her ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to the case, and 
Iam now making inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances. 


VOLUNTEER CAPITATION GRANT. 


Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War the total amount of Capi- 
tation Grant given to, or due to, the 
Volunteers for the years 1888 and 1889 ; 
and what conditions were imposed in 
reference to the increased grant of 5s. ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The total Capi- 
tation Grant for 1886 was £396,894 10s., 
and for 1889 it amounted to £474,641 8s. 
The condition imposed for obtaining the 
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increased grant of 35s. was that men of 
Rifle Volunteer Corps should pass into 
the second class in the musketry course. 
Men who failed in this, but fired 60 
rounds of ball cartridge, hitting the 
target at least 12 times, obtained a grant 
of 10s. No conditions were imposed on 
corps other than rifles for obtaining the 
increased Capitation Grant. 


“in Camera.” 


TRIALS IN CAMERA. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Solicitor General 
whether his attention has been called to 
a paragraph in the Manchester Examiner 
of March 19th, to the effect that an ap- 
plication is to be made to the Court to 
try the case arising out of the Salford 
gas frauds in camera; and whether it 
is competent for a Judge to order such a 
case of fraud to be tried in camera, 
the Press and the public being excluded 
from the Court ? : 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) : Before 
this question is answered I wish, Sir, to 
raise a small point of Order. I want to 
know whether it is competent for a 
Member, during the progress of a trial, 
to put a question in this House about a 
matter of fact already settled and decided, 
but in regard to which some prospective 
action is pending, such question being 
only calculated to prejudice one of the: 
parties in the case. In view of the mis- 
understanding which has already arise 
in regard to this matter, perhaps I may 
be allowed to make an exceedingly short 
statement. [Cries of “Order.”| Then 
I will content myself with putting the 
question of Order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 
disorderly in the question, and the Law 
Officer of the Crown can reply, if he 
chooses so to do. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
CiarkE, Plymouth) : In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that I had not 
seen the paragraph in the paper to which 
he calls my attention until he was good 
enough to send it to me. I have com- 
municated with the hon. and learned 
Member for York, who is leading counsel 
for the defendants ; and he informs me 
that there is not the slightest foundation 
for the suggestion that it is proposed to 
make an application to the Court to try 
the case in camera. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he can 
state when the Employers’ Liability Bill 
will be circulated to Members? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have every 
reason to hope that it will be circulated 
to Members in the course of this week. 


SCOTCH COMMON LANDS. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick Burghs): Ibeg to askthe First Lord 
ofthe Treasury whether, in view of the very 
strong belief existing in many parts of 
Scotland that “commonty,” or common 
lands, have been unjustly enclosed and 
appropriated by adjacent proprietors, he 
will recommend the issue of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the circum- 
stances and conditions under which such 
enclosures and appropriations have taken 
place ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Much more 
specific information on this subject would 
be required than is contained in the 
question to justify the Government in 
considering the question of appointing a 
Royal Commission, but if such informa- 
tion is placed before us it will receive 
due attention. 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON: I beg 
to give another notice that on an early 
day I intend to move a Resolution on 
the subject. 


REDUCTION OF EUROPEAN ARMA- 
MENTS. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any communication, 
official or otherwise, from the Emperor 
of Germany in regard to His Majesty’s 
desire for a Conference of the European 
Powers upon the subject of a mutual 
and simultaneous reduction ofarmaments; 
and whether, failing any such proposal 
being made, the Government will endea- 
vour to ascertain the views upon the 
subject of the nations with whom they 
are in friendly relation ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no such com- 
munication. It is notorious that no such 
intention is entertained by any Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government are 
in friendly relations with all the Powers, 
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Travelling Expenses. 


but they are not in a position which 
would justify their taking the step pro- 
posed. 


IRELAND—THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treas 
if he can now say what is the total cost 
of the Special Commission, 1888, which 
the Government propose to defray out of 
the National Exchequer; and if any 
further Vote is required at what time 
and in what manner it will be brought 
before the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY 10 tat TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Iam not able 
to say, until the accounts for the current 
financial year are made up, what the 
total payments from the Exchequer on 
account of the Special Commission will 
be. I do not anticipate that any further 
Vote will be required. 


MURDER OF A BRITISH SUBJECT IN 
ROUMANIA. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): 1 beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs what action 
the Government proposes to take with 
regard to the case of the Marine, named 
Page, belonging to Her Majesty’s Ship 
Cockatrice, who was recently murdered 
by some Roumanian soldiers ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : A despatch was 
received on the 21st instant from the 
British acting Chargé dAffaires at 
Bucharest relative to this murder, and it 
was also reported through the Admiralty. 
The Commander of the Cockatrice and 
the British Vice Consul have watched 
the proceedings taken by the authorities 
in the case. Several persons are in 
custody, and as they are amenable to 
Military Law the case will be dealt with 
by Court Martial. If if should be con- 
sidered desirable to employ a Roumanian 
advocate to watch the case on behalf of 
the Admiralty the British Charge 
d@’ Affaires will be authorised to retain the 
services of one. 


VOLUNTEERS’ TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
in regard to Clause 693 of the Volunteer 
Regulations, 1887, namely,— 

‘* An annual allowance of 4s., in aid of the 
expense of travelling to and from the range, 
will be granted on account of each efficient 
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company are distant more than five miles from 
the ordinary rifle range;” 

whether it is the intention of the 
Government that the efficient Volunteer 
should personally have the benefit of the 
full allowance of 4s., or is it intended 
that the Commanding Officer shall have 
the entire control or disposal of the 
whole sum, or part thereof ; and, if only 
of part, how much of the allowance 
should be paid by him to an efficient 
Volunteer ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: This allowance 
is a capitation grant for efficients, and, 
like other capitation allowances, is pay- 
able to the Commanding Officer and the 
Finance Committee of a corps, under the 
rules approved for that corps, with a 
view to the payment of such travelling 
expenses to the ranges as the Command- 
ing Officer may deem right for the 
purpose of securing the efficiency of the 
men. It will thus be seen that the 
allowance is to the corps and not to the 
individual Volunteers. 


HENLEY SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that the 
School Board of Henley, in Suffolk, 
lately refused to accede to a request 
made by a parent that his child should 
be allowed to work for the Inspector's 
examination a garment supplied by the 
parent himself, instead of one supplied 
by the Chairman of the Board and Vicar 
of the parish, and that the parent having, 
in consequence of the above-mentioned 
decision, withdrawn his child from school 
during the sewing lesson, was informed 
that the child would not be received any 
longer at the school; and whether such 
refusal is in the power of the Board any 
in accordance with custom ? 

*THe VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): The circumstances to which 
the hon. Member refers are not of very 
recent date, and the Department have 
reason to believe that the difficulty is at 
anend. There was no warrant for the 
withdrawal of the child, and the action of 
the parents was accompanied by personal 
discourtesy to the master ; hut the Board 
exceeded their power in prematurely 
intimating that the child would not be 
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received back,although it would obviously 
have been the duty of the Department 
to support them in maintaining disci- 
pline against irregular withdrawals, which 
comes of school work. 


VESTRY OF ST. BOTOLPH, BISHOPS- 
GATE. 


Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Penrith (Mr. J. W. Lowther) 
if his attention has been called to the 
following facts: that the Vestry of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, are entitled by 
“The Dulwich College Act, 1857,” and 
the new scheme of 1882, to elect six 
out of 24 indoor pensioners, each 
entitled to receive £1 per week and 
residence, or, in lieu of residence, 6s. 
extra per week ; that a vacancy occurred 
in January, 1889, in their number of in- 
door pensioners, which the Vestry filled 
up by electing Widow Jane Barker, of 
64, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate ; that 
the Governors of Dulwich College re- 
fused to recognise her as an in-door 
pensioner, but offered to allow her 10s. a 
week as an outside pensioner ; this sum 
she has taken under protest, claiming the 
full allowance to which the Vestry con- 
sider her entitled; and whether the 
Charity Commissioners will sanction the 
payment to this poor person of the 
allowance which her predecessor re- 
ceived 

Me. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber 
land, Penrith): The Vestry of St. Bo 
tolph, Bishopsgate, are entitled to elect 
one-fourth out of such number, not 
exceeding 24,as accommodation is pro- 
vided for in the almshouses. There is at 
present only accommodation for 16 alms- 
people, and in January, 1889, there was 
no vacancy. Under these circumstances, 
the election of Jane Barker was invalid. 
The Charity Commissioners have no 
power to sanction the payment men- 
tioned except by a new scheme, which 
they are willing to make upon receipt of 
@ proper application. 


[RELAND—ARRESTS AT CLONGOREY. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the Chief 
Secretary whether he is aware that at 
6 o’clock on Friday morning a number 
of bailiffs at Clongorey arrested and took 
out of bed two women, Mrs. Kelly and 
Mrs. Morris, and the latter’s infant, and 
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that they were conveyed to Dublin, 
where the woman and child are in pri- 
son ; by what procedure this conduct is 
justified, and how long those persons are 
to remain in prison ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will 
allow my right hon. and learned Friend 
to answer the question. 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no official 
information on the subject. I know that 
certain arrests have recently been made 
at Clongorey. If they are the same as 
those referred to by the hon. Member 
they are arrests for disobedience to an 
injunction issued by the County Court 
Judye at the suit of the landlord, over 
which the Government have no control. 
[am not aware that any women have 
been arrested. If the hon. Gentleman 
will plac2 a question on the Paper I will 
make inquiry. 

Mr. SEXTON: Were the bailiffs 
justified in refusing to show their 
warrant, and is the imprisonment to be 
indefinite ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I do not like to give 
a hypothetical answer. If the hon. 
Member will put a question on the Paper 
I will make inquiry. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

*Caprain VERNEY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
intends to take the Tithes Bill after the 
Second Reading from day to day ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: [I hope it will 
be possible to read the Tithes Bill a 
second time on Thursday. I shall ask 
the House afterwards to give what 
facilities it can for proceeding with the 
Bill. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): Is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer able to say when he intends to 
make the Financial Statement? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney, St: George’s, 
Hanover Square): On Monday, the 14th 
of April, as at present advised. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS. 
Address for— 


“Return showing the names_of all Places in 
England, in Scotland, and in Jreland in which 
the Public Libraries Acts had been adopted 
prior to the 25th day of March, 1890, with 

Mr. Sexton 
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Tables showing for each Place its Population 
according to the Census of 18*1; the date of 
adoption ; date of opening the Library ; date of 
opening Branches, if uny ; date of opening 
Museum and Art Gallery, if any; number of 
Volumes in Reference Library, in Lending 
Library, and in Branches on the 25th day of 
March, 1890; number of Volumes issued in the 
year ended on that day; average daily attend- 
ance in Reading Rooms during that year; Income 
and Expenditure during that year, distinguish- 
ing Income from other sources than Public Rate, 
if any (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No, 106, of Sessicn 1884-5).””—(Mr. 
Leng.) 


1696. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Mr. Lane be discharged 
from the Committee of Public 
Accounts. 
Ordered, That Mr. Webb be added to 
the Committee.—(Mr. Jackson.) 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BIL. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at  half-past Three 
o'clock. 


MOTIONS. 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
' *(4.20.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
provide further facilities for the pur- 
chase of land in Ireland ; for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poorer and 
more congested districts; and for the 
constitution of a Land Department. I 
shall have, I am afraid, in the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, to tax so severely the 
patience and attention of the House that 
1 shall not waste any unnecessary time 
in arguing the pointas to whether it is 
or is not a desirable policy to increase the 
number of occupying owners in Ireland. 
The truth is that on that question every 
Party in this House, every statesman of 
eminence, and the public generally have 
long made up their minds. Twenty-one 
years ago, at the time of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, the first’ 
practical effort was made to carry out 
this policy—a policy which was continued 
by the Act of 1870; it formed part of 
the special Land League programme of 
1879, and it was aimed at by one at least 
of the clauses of the Act of 1881. I 
recollect that a Resolution urging the: 
House to give further facilities on the 
subject was brought forward in 1883 by 
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my noble Friend, now First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and was seconded on that 
occasion by myself, then sitting below 
the Gangway. That was followed soon 
after by an abortive attempt at legis- 
lation on the part of the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division (Sir 
G. Trevelyan) in 1884. The first Ash- 
bourne Act was passed in 1885; the 
second Ashbourne Act was passed with 
general consent in 1889. We have, 
therefore, opinions expressed by in- 
dividuals, and sanctioned by Parliament, 
extending over 20 years in favour of 
some measure of the kind which I now 
propose to introduce. I think there are 
on both sides men who view with some 
disfavour any policy which might re- 
move from rural social life the landlord 
class. I myself have great sympathy 
with their views. I believe that in 
England and Scotland the landlord class 
are not only a valuable social element, 
but that they contribute materially to 
the well-being of two other classes of the 
community engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil. I believe without the landlord 
class it would not be possible for the 
labourers through the mere competition of 
the market to be so well housed, so well 
paid, or so well provided with allot- 
ments; and I do not believe that the 
farming class would be so prosperous 
had they been obliged not merely to 
provide the working capital for farming 
their land, but to do that which in England 
and Scotland is done invariably by the 
landlord, namely, to provide the fixed 
capital also. But these three functions 
of the landlord class are fulfilled far less 
effectually in Ireland than in England 
it has not been the practice in Ireland 
for the landlords to supply either per- 
manent improvements or dwellings for 
agricultural labourers to any large 
extent, and in regard to those social 
duties to which I have alluded they have 
been absolutely deprived in many parts of 
Ireland by politicalevents, to which I need 
not further refer, from exercising the 
beneficial influence in their neighbour- 
hood which is happily exercised by 
their brethren in England. Well, for 
this and other reasons it is eminently 
and specially desirable that we should 
endeavour to: increase the number of 
occupying owners in Ireland. It is for- 
tunate for us that, difficult as that 
problem is, it is far easier for two reasons 
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than it would be in the case of England 
or Scotland. These two reasons are 
that the price of land in Ireland is, 
and has been, far lower than in this island. 
Therefore, it is possible to give far 
greater advantages to the purchasing 
tenants than it would be here; and 
the second reason is that the security 
of an Irish holding is almost sure to be 
relatively better than the security of 
an English or Scotch holding, because it 
includes not merely what the landlord 
has to sell to the tenant, but upon the 
tenant right, which the tenant already 
possesses ; while in England and Scot- 
land, as the landlord is the owner of alP 
the improvements, there is no tenant's’ 
interest to serve as a collateral security. 
With these short preliminary observa- 
tions, I will come at once to the Bill, 
premising that if I do not make its pro- 
visions clear to hon. Gentlemen it is, 
in part at least, because we have to deal 
with a land system the most difficult 
and complicated in the world. In 
Ireland, I believe, you have tenures 
unknown in any other part of the world, 
for example tke cases alluded to in 
the debate the other night, in which 
agricultural land is held at a full 
rent in perpetuity. You have im 
Ireland cases in which as many as 
five separate persons are concerned 
in the ownership of the land, beginning 
at the bottom with the tenant and ending 
five removes off with the head landlord. 
You have a condition of things in which 
many estates are encumbered almost’ 
hopelessly ; and as if this was not enough, 
you have besides the chronic difficulty 
presented by the congested districts. In 
explaining the Bill it may be con- 
venient to begin with its last part, 
namely, the constitution of the Body 
by whom the measure will ke ad- 
ministered. Some members of this 
House familiar with the present con- 
dition of Irish land legislation may be 
aware that there are no fewer than five 
Public Bodies at this moment in Ireland 
concerned with the valuation of land, the 
sale of land, or the lending of money on 
land. You have the Landed Kstates 
Court, the Commissioners under the Act’ 
of 1881, the Commissioners under the 
Act of 1885, the Commissioners of 
Valuation; and, finally, the Board of 
Works, one of the multifarious duties 
of which is that of lending on the 
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security of land money advanced for im- 
provements and of collecting the instal- 
ments from the borrowers. We propose 
in this Bill to amalgamate all those 
various Departments in one Department, 
called the Land Department, and to this 
Body we shall entrust the administration 
of the Act, employing as its first mem- 
bers those who have so ably fulfilled 
their respective functions in the various 
Departments which I have just enumer- 
ated. I shall not delay further with 
that part of the Bill; it will be fully 
discussed afterwards. It will be enough 
for the House at this stage to understand 
that part of our proposal is to effect the 
amalgamation of the different Bodies 
which are side by side carrying on with- 
out mutual knowledge similar functions, 
in itself a reform of no small magnitude. 
Having explained that in a few words, 
let me now come to the main body and 
substance of the Act itself. Perhaps I 
best approach the consideration of 
this difficult subject by stating the 
main problems we have to solve, and 
giving our general solution of them before 
I attempt to explain the particular method 
by which that solution is to be carried 
into effect. The first question, therefore, 
is, ought the Land Bill to be compulsory ? 
The House is aware from what has been 
said elsewhere that the answer we give 
to that question is in the negative. 
In our opinion, the Land Bill ought not 
to be compulsory. And I can give reasons 
to the House, which I think will convince 
them, that the conclusion we have 
arrived at is the right conclusion. In 
the first place, it will be admitted that 
compulsion should be used very sparingly 
for any purpose. Nothing but necessity 
justifies it ; though no doubt where neces- 
sity exists it should always be applied. In 
the second place, I think it will be 
admitted that the compulsion cannot be 
one-sided. You cannot oblige the 
landlord to sell without at the same time 
obliging the tenant to buy. To compel 
the landlord to sell would in many cases 
produce a sense of injustice in the land- 
lord ; and to compel the tenant to buy 
might be used by the tenant at a subse- 
quent stage as an excuse for not paying 
the instalments, the payment of which 
he could represent himself as having 
been forced against his will to under- 
take. The third reason is that, if you 
have a compulsory sale, you must have a 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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system ofcompulsory valuation as between 
buyer and seller, tenant and landlord, and 
neither one party nor the other will becon- . 
tent to accept the decision of the tribunal 
you will be obliged to establish. The 
seller will invariably think that he is 
made to sell at too low a price, and the 
buyer that he is made to buy at too high 
a price. The fourth reason which I give 
for not making the Bill compulsory is, I 
think, more conclusive than any of the 
others. You cannot make the Bill com- 
pulsory without making it applicable to 
all Ireland ; and if you are going to do 
that, you must have funds at your disposal 
sufficient to buy the whole of the land of 
Ireland, and there is, in my opinion, no 
possibility of providing at once for such 
an enormous transaction as the transfer 
of the whole of the land of Ireland for 
the existing owners to the existing 
occupiers without straining British credit 
to a degree which neither the House nor 
the country would tolerate. The second 
preliminary problem we have to solve 
is this: ought we or ought we not 
to throw any risk upon the British 
taxpayer? On that question I again 
give the answer, No. I lay down 
the general principle that it is not 
only inexpedient but impossible to 
ask the British taxpayer to risk 
anything in order to carry out the great 
object of increasing the occupying owners 
in Ireland. I think we must all admit, 
however right or desirable such a 
course might be in the abstract, at the 
present stage of the controversy it 
is impracticable. I cannot suggest— 
I cannot take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of suggesting—any proposal which 
would throw any burden upon the tax- 
payers of the country. Well, Sir, the 
third question which I put to myself is 
this: Is Byitish credit—by which I mean 
the power of the British Exchequer to 
borrow in the market—is that to be 
used to carry out our object or not? As 
I have answered the two previous 
questions in the negative, I must answer 
this question in the affirmative. I will 
explain to the House at a later stage how 
this third condition may be made entirely 
harmonious with the second condition ; 
but in the meanwhile let me say that 
without the use of British credit it will 
be impossible by any system of land pur- 
chase to give that immediate advantage 
to the Irish tenants which they have 
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hitherto received from the schemes from 
time to time sanctioned by this House. 
Neither do I see my way to provide, 
under such conditions, any fair method 
of paying the landlord. In the third 
place, if that is not done, your scheme 
will be so much waste paper, for, unless 
you give fair payment to the landlord 
when he sells, he will refuse to sell ; and 
unless you give some inducement to the 
tenant to buy, he will refuse to buy, and 
thus the whcle labour of the House in 
trying to contrive a scheme of land pur- 
chase would be thrown away. I pass now 
to my fourth problem: Are the congested 
districts to be dealt with in the Bill or 
are they not? We answer that question 
in the affirmative. They are to be dealt 
with. We admit that the congested 
districts present the most difficult of all 
the problems connected with Irish land 
and Irish society. But while they are 
the most difficult, they are also the most 
important. If we do not deal with it, 
we would be guilty of omitting that 
problem which, of all others, requires 
to be dealt with. The fifth problem 
I have to state is this: If the con- 
gested districts are to be dealt with, are 
they to be dealt with precisely in the 
same way as the restof Ireland? To that 
question I answer, No. The congested 
districts have special difficulties and 
needs of their own. The Bill, there- 
fore, will require modifications and ad- 
ditions before it can be made appropriate 
to the treatment of the particular evils 
under which they suffer. The sixth and 
last problem which I need mention now 
is: Are we, in providing advances 
to the tenants for the purchase 
of their holdings, to adopt the plan 
that was adopted in all the earlier 
schemes—in the Bright Clauses of 1870, 
in the Land Act of 1880, and in the Bill 
of the Member for Bridgeton in 1884— 
namely, that of advancing to the tenant 
of only a fixed proportion of the price of 
his holding? We have decided that we will 
not. adopt it - It is not adopted in the 
Ashbourne Act, and we see no reason for 
adopting it now. But we do adopt another 
plan. We do not think it necessary to 
advance towards acquiring any holding 
more than 20 years’ purchase of its net 
rent. Where it is sold for more than 20 
years’ purchase, in such cases we think we 
have done enough in contributing 20 
years’ purchase towards the total price, 
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and that it is no hardship on tenants who 
have a tenant-right probably at least 
equal in value to the property of the 
landlord to find by other means the 
additional years’ purchase which may be 
required to buy their holdings. I may, 
perhaps, with advantage, take this oppor- 
tunity of explaining the meaning of the 
expression “net rent”—a term which I 
shall have to use frequently. It is themore 
necessary to explain it because we do not 
use it in the same sense in which the 
Member for Mid Lothian used it in his 
Bill in 1886. He there defined net rent 
as the rent after all the landlord’s out- 
goings were deducted. By net rent we 
mean the rent from which has been 
deducted that share of the local rates 
now paid by the landlord, and which, 
after purchase, must be paid by the 
tenant. That is the only deduction we 
make. I define net rent, there- 
fore, as merely the gross rent 
minus that part of the rates and 
taxes which hitherto has been paid 
by the landlord, but will henceforth be 
paid by the purchasing tenant. Let 
me take now, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the procedure under our Bill, the 
cas of a holding of which the gross rent 
is £107 and the net rent £100, and on 
which there is a year’s arrears due to 
the landlord. The landlord and tenant 
under our Bill are permitted—indeed, 
they are encouraged—to meet together 
and bargain as to what the price of that 
holding shall be. I will suppose for the 
sake of argument that they agree that 
all the holding shall be sold and all debts 
between the landlord and tenant wiped’ 
out for the price of £1,700, which is 17 
years’ purchase of the net rental. If 
they fail to agree they may, if they 
please, but only if they please, refer 
the question of price to the Land 
Department. But the Land Department, 
in fixing this price, of course must not 
do what the parties might legitimately 
do in making their own bargain, 
namely, take into account the year’s 
arrears. The Land Department are 
instructed in the Bill that in fixing 
the price they are to consider the value 
of the holding, or rather the landlord’s 
share of the holding, and this alone ; but 
if the landlord and the tenant wish it 
they may represent,to the Land Depart- 
ment that they agree to add arrears, 
up to but not beyond two years, to the 
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price, and the Land Department may if 
they please sanction the arrangement. In 
this case we will suppose, in order to carry 
on my illustration, that instzad of agree- 
ing voluntarily to fix the price at £1,700, 
the parties go to the Land Department ; 
and the Department say, “We think 
£1,600 is the value of the landlord’s 
interest in the holding, but if you desire 
that the year’s arrears should be added 
on, you may do so; in that case the 
advance we are prepared to make towards 
the purchase of the holding will 
be £1,700, or 17 years’ purchase.” 
The Land Department is in no 
case to advance for any purchase 
beyond 20 years; so if you take the 
cas2 of a farm in which there was an 
agreement through the Court (as we 
term it in the Bill) for 20 years’ 
purchase nothing in that case could be 
added on for arrears. Whether an arrange- 
ment is not made through the Court or 
is made through the Court, the Land 
Department are bound to satisfy them- 
selves that various conditions are fulfilled 
before they sanction an advance. I will 
only mention the most important. They 
must satisfy themselves that it is a bond 
fide transaction, and that there is no 
collusion between a landlord who, 
.owing to the encumbered condition of 
his estate, is but a nominal owner 
and his tenants. They must satisfy 
themselves that the holding is an 
adequate security for the advance made 
upon it; and they must satisfy themselves 
that not more than 20 years’ purchase is 
to be advanced for it. When they have 
done all those things the Land Department 
then at once make a vesting order, and 
as soon as they have made the vesting 
order the tenant at once and without 
further delay becomes owner of his hold- 
ing, subject only to the annuity 
charged on it. All arrears and debts 
to the landlord are wiped out ; all head 
rents are abolished ; and the man is made 
proprietor of a holding to which no pe- 
cuniary obligation of any kind is attached 
except only the necessity of paying the 
annuity of 4 per cent. upon the money 
advanced. I think everyone who is 
practically acquainted with the actual 
working of the Ashbourne Acts from 
1885 to the present day is aware 
that this plan would constitute an 
enormous reform of procedure. Under 
the existing system it is practically 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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necessary, before the sale is com- 
pleted, to do twothings, both of which 
may involve great delay and great cost. 
One is the determination of title; the 
other is the consent of the mortgagees to 
the retention of the landlord’s fifth in 
the hands of the Land Department ; 
and principally owing to the neces- 
sity of going through those opera- 
tions before the sale is concluded, it 
is frequently not brought to a final 
determination, the. money paid over, 
and the relation between landlord and 
tenant absolutely severed, for one, two, 
and in some cases three years, after the 
agreement has been sanctioned. That is 
not the fault of the able ‘gentlemen who 
administer the Act of 1885; it is the 
fault of the system; and we think 
we shall be able radically to reform 
it by the provisions of this Bilt 
which I am explaining to the House. 
By it all the claims which formerly 
existed in reference to the tenancy are 
transferred to the money which has 
been paid for the tenancy ; and the land- 
lord’s fifth is compulsorily retained with- 
out going through the form of 
asking the consent of the mortgagees. 
All questions of title are, there- 
fore, deferred until the stage after 
the tenant has become owner; and I] 
believe that while no injustice can 
possibly be done in those circumstances 
tothe encumbrancer, the mortgagee, or the 
landlord, an enormous boon will be 
conferred on the tenant and every 
other party to the transaction. Now 
I come to the question of the 
annuity which the tenant has to pay. I 
have told the House that this annuity 
is at the rate of 4 per cent. 
on the amount advanced ; but, though 
strictly true, that statement must be 
further explained and qualified. In the 
case of the holding that I am considering 
the price is £1,700, and the annuity at 4 
per cent. is therefore £68. We call this 
the normal annuity, but during the first 
five years of the purchasing tenant’s 
occupancy we require that he shall 
pay not the normal annuity but 80 
per cent. of his net rent, which is, of 
course, less than 80 per cent. of the gross 
rent, though how much less will depend 
on the particular district in which the 
holding is situated. In other words, ia 
the particular case I have chosen instead 
of making him pay £68 for the first five 
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years we make him pay £80. I think 
that a great many excellent objects are 
attained by that provision. In the first 
place, we think that a reduction from 
£107 gross to £80 is a large and sub- 
stantial reduction, of which the tenant 
will have no reason to complain. In the 
second place, we think that so large and 
sharp a reduction as from £107 to £68 
may produce, and, we think, will 
produce, considerable difficulty on 
adjoining estates where purchase may 
not have taken place. For recollect 
what we are doing is this. We are 
giving to the tenant an immense ad- 
vantage which the landlord could not, 
from the nature of the case, give 
him. The contrast between the position 
of a tenant who has purchased and a 
tenant who has not is so sharp, if you 
give the full reduction all at once, that we 
think the temptation to put undue pres- 
sure on the landlord to induce him to 
sell, or the discontent which will ensue if 
he does not sell, are sufficient reasons for 
making this charge from the rent which 
the man has paid to his landlord and 
to the annuity which he will ultimately 
have to pay to the State as gradual as 
possible. Although I think those reasons 
are of themselves of sufficient weight to 
commend this arrangement to the 
House, I have yet another reason, to 
which we attach still greater value. 
If you consider the particular case pre- 
sented in my illustration you will 
see that if a tenant pays £80 for five 
years he is paying for those five years 
£12 annually above his normal annuity, 
which is £68. Five times that difference 
makes £60 ; and that £60 we propose to 
retain as a kind of tenants’ insurance 
against periods of special distress. It is 
not to be used if the tenant fails 
to pay his instalments through any act 
or fault of his own, but only if, in 
the opinion of the Land Department, 
failure to pay instalments is due, not 
to his own act, but to some mis- 
fortune for which he is in no sense 
responsible. In such a case it is in the 
power of the Land Department to draw 
upon this insurance fund of £60 should 
the tenant fall into arrear. If this is 
done, and if an inroad is thereby made 
into the Insurance Fund, then it is the 
daty of the Department to raise the fund 
to its original amount by again increasing 
the annuity beyond the normal level. 
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So that, if after the first five 
years a time of distress comes, and it is 
found necessary to draw on the Jnsurance 
Fund to the extent of £40, the annuity 
will again have to be raised above £68 
until the fund once more reaches the 
full sum of £60. The House will notice 
that this scheme of insurance operates 
most powerfully exactly where it is most 
wanted. In the worst districts of 
Ireland the tenant will, of course, pay 
a smaller number of years’ purchase for 
his holding; I presume in the con- 
gested districts 13, 14, or 15 years will 
not be an uncommon price, or even less, 
for a certain class of holding. In those 
cases the amount of the insurance will 
be very large indeed. If we assume 14 
years’ purchase to be given for a holding 
in one of the poor districts of Ireland, the 
14 years’ normal annuity will be £56, 
which differs from £80 by £24; so that 
five times £24 or £120 is put by as the In- 
surance Fund on that particular holding, 
which is more than twice the whole 
normal annuity. In other words, more 
two years’ purchase of the normal annuity 
is laid aside to protect the tenant from 
expulsion from his holding on account of 
non-payment caused by undeserved mis- 
fortune. So far the Bill I have been 
describing is an improved Ashbourne Act, 
and nothing else. It is improved because 
it has been made cheaper and more rapid, 
and because of the establishment of this 
Tenants’ Insurance Fund by which it has 
been made safer and smcother in the 
working. Ofcourse, this Insurance Fund 
is not for ever withheld from the 
tenant, but in the later years it will be 
returned to him. If now we turn our 
thoughts to the consideration of what 
further securities may be brought for- 
ward to protect the State which lends the 
tenant funds to purchase his holding, I 
think we may say, speaking broadly, that 
there are only two plans worthy of con- 
sideration. The first takes, as its addi- 
tional security, funds raised by local and 
general taxation in Ireland. ‘The second 
takes funds contributed to Ireland by the 
Imperial Exchequer. The first is the plan 
advocated, among others, by Mr. Arnold 
Forster, who has given great attention to 
this subject. It also formed the basis of 
the scheme of the Member for Mid 


-Lothian in 1886, and was part basis of the 


scheme of the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division in 1884. The second is the plan 
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adopted in the Bill. It will be observed 
that to Ireland the two schemes are 
exactly the same. So long as the contri- 
bution in lieu of default falls upon the 
Trish community, it matters not to them 
whether they have got to raise it by 
local or general taxation, or whether it 
is raised by withholding from them 
funds which they would otherwise have 
received ; but though it does not matter 
to Ireland, it matters seriously to the 
Exchequer. If you have to depend for 
your security upon what you get by 
taxation from Ireland, it is not absolutely 
impossible to conceive contingencies in 
which, under even the best contrived 
system, your security may not be forth- 
coming. But if the Exchequer is already 
in possession of full security for its own 
loan, this cannot be paid away without 
the consent of Parliament, and therefore, 
so far as the Imperial Exchequer is 
concerned, the plan of the Bill is better 
than the other plan I have mentioned. 
In selecting what contributions from the 
Exchequer we should take as security, 
we have determined to confirm ourselves 
to those which are given for local 
purposes; and that. carries with it 
the corollary that only localities will 
be responsible for default. I think 
there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of this course. In the first place, it 
an open. question whether you ought to 
ask towns like Dublin and Belfast to 
incur very heavy responsibilities for the 
conceivable default of agricultural tenants 
in remote counties ; and it is also very 
much open to doubt whether you ought to 
ask Antrim to pay a default which might 
occur in Galway, or to ask Leinster to 
pay a default which might occur in 
Munster. We have, therefore, taken as 
the unit of area the county. Only 
counties will have to meet a default; 
and only contributions within a county 
will be taken as ultimate security that 
the default will be met. Now, let me 
describe the method in which the repay- 
ment will be secured. In the first place 
we establish a Guarantee Fund. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) : Will you state the amount 
of the fund which will be available ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will come to 
that later. We establish, in the first 
place, a Guarantee Fund, which is to 
consist of two portions—a cash portion 
and a contingent portion. The cash 
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portion will consist—(1) of a contribu- 
tion of £40,000 a year, which Ireland 
has never yet got, but which she has a 
right to get, as a set off against the ad- 
vantage which England and Scotland 
have recently derived from the Licence 
Dutieshanded over to those countries; (2) 
the Probate Duty Grant, which for the 
future we estimate at £200,000 a year ; 
(3) } per cent. on the annuity payable by 
the tenant, who is expected to pay 4 per 
cent. That 4 per. cent, let me here 
observe, is made up in the following 
manner—2? per cent. interest, £1 for 
Sinking Fund, leaving unappropriated 
5s., or the } per cent., to which I have 
just alluded. That } per cent. we 
call the Local Percentage Fund, because, 
after it has passed through the Guarantee 
Fund, it will be paid over to the Local 
Authorities for purposes to be afterwards 
described. The contingent portion will 
consist of rates on Government property 
and Imperial contributions for Poor Law, 
education, and other similar purposes. 
The total advance authorised in the Bill 
is not to exceed the capitalised value of 
those two portions of the Guarantee Fund 
together, and capitalised 4 per cent. 
they will, I believe, amount to about 
£33,000,000. This security is itself com- 
plete ; but do not let the House suppose 
that is the only security provided 
by the Bill. In addition we have 
three collateral securities — (1) the 
landlords’ one-fifth, which remains, as 
under the Ashbourne Aet, in the hands 
of the Land Department; (2) the tenants’ 
insurance; and (3) £200,000 of ac- 
cumulated reserve, the origin of which I 
will explain. The £40,000 of New Ex- 
chequer grant, we propese to accumu- 


late for five years, or until it 
reaches a sum of £200,000. That 
sum will remain in the hands of 


the Treasury, and will afterwards be 
allocated in precisely the same fashion as 
the £200,000 Probate Duty. This 
£200,000 Reserve Fund we propose 
to use for the community in pre- 
cisely the same way as we use the 
Tenants’ Insurance, Fund for the 
individual—to meet cases of exceptional 
distress; and when that fund is drawn 
upon we shall refill it exactly as we 
refilled the Tenants’ Insurance Fund— 


‘by stopping the £40,000 until the 


level of £200,000 is again reached. Now, 
as I have told the House, we take as final 
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security for the advance, not merely the 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund, 
which consists of contributions from 
the Imperial Exchequer, none of which, 
1 may say in passing, have been payable 
for more than two years ; but we also 
take the contingent portion voted for 
Poor Law, educational, and other 
purposes. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In what sense is 
the Contingent Fund local ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is consti- 
tuted solely by contributions for local 
purposes. Take the Education Vote for 
Ireland. A certain amount is intended 
for the Central Office and organisation in 
Dublin. We donot touch that at all; 
what we propose to do is to take as a 
possible guarantee the contribution to 
each county separately, yet ‘though we 
take it a possible guarantee there is in 
our opinion no danger of either educa- 
tion or Poor Law being interfered with. 
Before the contingent portion of the 
fund is touched the Grand Jury are by 
compulsory presentment compelled to 
raise from the locality a tax equal to 
the amount which it is proposed to 
withhold. My right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reminds 
me that the Contingent Fund is not 
approached until the landlords’ fifth is 
taken, until the tenants’ reserve is taken, 
and until the accumulated reserve is 
taken, and until, in addition, the whole 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund is 
taken. We may therefore, I think, safely 
assume that there is no human possi- 
bility of this contingent portion of the 
Guarantee Fund being touched in any 
conceivable circumstances except a 
general political strike against the pay- 
ment of annuities—a contingency which 
I decline to contemplate. Let me de- 
velop the arguments in favour of this 
position a little further. In the first place, 
we have experience on our side. Land 
purchase in Ireland has now been 
going on for a considerable period. It 
began in 1869; the number of pur- 
chasers was increased in 1870, again in 
1880, and very largely increased in 1885 
and 1888. Now, the experience of these 
20 years—20 years of varying agricul- 
tural prosperity, years of political quiet 
and years of political turmoil, years of 
plenty and of dearth—the general result 
is that practically there has been no loss 
at all on the State advances. I believe 
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if our accounts were carefully made out 
it would be found that the irrecoverable 
debts under instalments of all kinds 
from all purchasers is less than 2 per 
cent. of the total annual instalments 
which ought to have been paid. Now, 
under one Bill you can go as far as an 
annual loss of 6 per cent. without touch- 
ing anything at all except the } per cent. 
which we give to the localities. Without 
touching the landlords’ fifth, without 
touching the Reserve Fund, without 
touching the cash Guarantee Fund or 
the Contingent Guarantee Fund, or the 
tenants’ insurance, you can undergo a 
loss of three times as much as you have 
undergone, and yet continue to 
interest and Sinking Fund to the Exche- 
quer. I think that that is a strong— 
indeed, an overwhelming—argument in 
favour of the safety of our scheme. 
Now, consider another argument, not 
this time taken from experience. Let 
me assume, for the sake of argument, 
that an advance of £30,000,000 has been 
made under the Act for the purchase of 
Trish land, and let me take as the 
average value at which sales have taken 
place 17 years’ purchase, which I believe 
is somewhere about the value given 
under the Ashbourne Act. Very well ; 
instalments at 4 per cent. on an advance 
of £30,000,000 amounts to £1,200,000 
a year; let me suppose that in one year 
—the hypothesis is an impossibly un- 
favourable one—not a single sixpence of 
annuity was paid, what funds would 
there be at the disposal of the Treasury 
and of the Land Commission to meet the 
deficiency? I will tell the House. We shall 
have, first, the £200,000 Reserve Fund ; 
secondly, there would be the £200,000 
annual Probate Grant; and, thirdly, 
£40,000 of the new Exchequer contribu- 
tion and £75,000, being the } per cent 
local percentage on £1,200,000, and there 
would be, besides that, if we accept 
the hypothesis of 17 years’ purchase, 
£1,118,000 of tenants’ reserve ; so that, 
without touching the £5,000,000, which 
is the landlords’ fifth, and without touch- 
ing a sixpence of the Contingent portion 
of the Guarantee Fund, you have 
£1,633,000 to meet a call of £1,200,000 
on the extreme and absurd hypothesis of 
not one sixpence of annuity being paid 
during the year in question. 

Mr. SEXTON: Would that be after 
the five years have passed ? 
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*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe that 
isso. The hon. Gentleman has clearly 
followed my explanation. That can only 
take place after the five years have 
passed ; but 1 am assuming that tenants 
who are allowed to have their holdings 
at 20 per cent. less than the net fair rent 
would not be likely to fail to pay up the 
instalments within that period. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplate advancing the £30,000,000 
all at once ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, of course 
the whole hypothesis is imaginary; I 
was merely giving an illustration to show 
how very strong the Exchequer were 
without going near the contingent por- 
tion of the Guarantee Fund, which is the 
ultimate security. I take a period which 
is the length of the lease for which hon. 
Gentlemen opposits now recommend 
fair rents should be fixed—namely, seven 
years; I assume that the whole 
£30,000,000 are advanced at once 
(which, of course, is impossible), and I 
assume that the Insurance Funds are all 
filled up to the brim. You would then 
have at the disposal of the Treasury 
£200,000 Reserve Fund; £200,000 
annual Probate Grant; £40,000 Ex- 
chequercontribution ; £1,118,000Tenants’ 
Insurance Fund, and £75,000, the } per 
cent. ; in all, £1,633,000, to meet the sup- 
posed liability of £1,200,000. But that 
is not all that must happen before you 
touch thisfund. You must assume that 
tenants who are holding at a sum at least 


20 per cent.—probably more, since on the | 
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hypothesis of 17 years’ purchase it would | 


be at least 32 per cent.—-less than the 


fair annual rent, are prepared to surren- | 
their holdings and be evicted, | 


der 
although besides holding on_ these 
favourable terms they would have re- 
paid a not inconsiderable portion of the 
loan, which would also be sacrificed. You 
must assume that no new purchasers are 
ready to come forward and take the farms 
from which the defaulters have been 
evicted. You have got to assume that 
the insurance, amounting to close upon 
@ year’s normal annuity, has proved in- 
sufficient ; you have gotto assume that 
the landlords’ fifth is insufficient ; that 
the cash portion of the Reserve Fund of 
£200,000 is insufficient ; and that the 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund is in- 
sufficient ; and, finally, you have got to 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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assume that there has been a strike 
against the payment of a rate which it 
was found possible to enforce even in 
the worse times of 1881-2-3. If any one 
will take the trouble to go over the whole 
catalogue of fences which you will have 
to jump before the guarantee is arrived 
at, you will see that it never can be 
arrived at at all. We are here dealing 
with three degrees of impossibility. It 
is, in my opinion, absolutely impossible, 
unless there was a second edition of the 
great calamity of 1845 and 1846, that the 
contingent portion of the Guarantee Fund 
shall ever be approached,and nothing that 
has occurred in the last 20 years gives 
the slightest shadow of countenance to 
such a supposition. The second degree 
of impossibility is that if the contingent 
portion of *the Guarantee Fund were 
approached it would be found impossible 
to raise the local rate, which would pre- 
vent loss being sustained either in respect 
of Poor Law or education. The third 
degree of impossibility—-which I may 
describe as a demonstrable or mathe- 
matical impossibility—is that the Trea- 
sury, which not only is precluded from 
advancing money beyond the capitalised 
value of the Guarantee Fund, but which 
has also, in addition, the collateral 
guarantees of which I have already 
spoken, should in any conceivable cir- 
cumstances be one penny the worse. 
I hope I made these deductions clear to 
the House. Some of these points may 
be open to argument, though I think 
not: but that it is mathematically im- 
possible for the Treasury to suffer, 
this is not open to argument. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, before going into that 
part of the Bill which deals with the 
congested districts, I ought to make 


one or two supplementary explanations. 


In the first place, I ought to say that, 
while the total advance to Ireland 
generally is limited by the capitalised 
value of the Imperial contribution for 
local purposes, so the advance to each 
county is limited by the capitalised value 
of the advances to each county. The 
second explanation is that selling land- 
lords are to be repaid in Government 
Stock, bearing 2} per cent. interest, 
for 30 years. This part of the Bill 
will be explained more fully by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but he tells me that, in his 
opinion, that Stock is at least as good as 
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Consols, and if any landlord is foolish 
enough to take a different view, there 
is a provision in the Bill which 
obliges the National Debt Commissioners 
to exchange Consols for the guaranteed 
Land Stock should the owner so desire. 
The third supplementary explanation I 
ought to give is that where the Land 
Department are of opinion that a better 
security would be obtained by making the 
landlord deposit less than one fifth of the 
purchase-money on consideration of 
making his deposit available not 
merely for the particular holding in 
respect of which it was deposited, but 
every holding on the estate, they are 
at liberty to adopt that plan. The third 
supplementary point to which I have 
to call attention is that we have 
introduced a clause into the Bill 
which I hope will do something to settle 
the difficult question of turbary. At this 
moment the claims of tenants to turbary 
are habitually settled by the landlords or 
their agents. We remove the landlord 
and the agent, and it therefore appears 
to be absolutely necessary that the Land 
Department should step into their place, 
and for this we give them the requisite 
powers. There is also a_ clause 
which attempts to carry out the 
plan which I ventured to adumbratz to 
the House last Wednesday with regard 
to leaseholders whose leases are for more 
than 99 years. There is another clause 
which will enable Irish landlords who 
desire to sell to invest the proceeds 
of sale in securities paying a 
larger interest than their _ settle- 
ments would enable them to do. 
We do that in order to facilitate purchase, 
becaus? all my information goes to show 
that one of the obstacles which sale has 
to encounter is that selling landlords 
are compelled by their settlements to 
invest in securities not bearing more than 
3 or 4 per cent. interest. Now, of course, 
we do not wish to put any obstacle in the 
way of landlords selling. Irish land may, I 
suppose, beconsidered, generally speaking, 
to be an investment which bears interest 
of not less than 5, and sometimes 6 or 7 
per cent. We have framed a clause 
which, without endangering the interests 
of the remainderman, will, we think, 
enable Irish landlords to sell without so 
great a diminution of their income as 
they would have to undergo without that 
clause. One word about the question of 
VOL. CSOTGIL = [rato stares.} 
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local percentage. The local percentage, 
the House recollects, is the 5s. which is 
still to spare after interest and sink- 
ing fund has been provided out 
of the 4 per cent. annuity to be 
paid by the tenants. That 5s. per 
cent. we propose should be given to the 
localities, and we have introduced 
a clause: which will have, I hope, 
the effect of causing the localities to 
which the produce of that 5s. is given to 
employ it in the first instance in the 
erection of labourers’ cottages under 
the Labourers’ Cottages Act, should 
labourers’ cottages be required in the’ 
unions of the counties to which the 5s. is 
given. Many Acts have been passed for 
the benefit of the Irish tenants. I believe 
this is a method by which something 
material may be done for the housing of 
the Irish labourers, not only without 
increasing the burdens of the locality, 
but by relieving them of some of the 
burdens which, under existing Acts, they 
are, perhaps; bound to impose upon 
themselves. The only other remark I 
have to make before going to the con- 
gested district portion of the Bill is that 
I further propose that, unless Parlia- 
ment should otherwise direct, when the 
£33,000,000 under this Act is exhausted, 
the repayments of that £33,000,000, as 
well as the repayments of the £10,000,000 
under the Ashbourne Act, shall be re- 
advanced, so that there will be a perpetual 
fund from which future purchases by 
tenants may be effected. That cannot 
come into operation without the sanction 
of Parliament; but I believe that by 
that time it will have been conclusively 
proved by experience that these re-ad- 
vances can be safely made. I hope, there- 
fore, we have established not only a very 
large scheme of immediate purchase, but 
provided a permanent scheme by which 
further land purchase may be effected. 
Tam not .sure whether I mentioned it; 
but I will do so now, that the annuity 
payable by the tenant of 4 per cent. is 
for 49 years, as it is under the Ash- 
bourne Act. Now I pass to the portion 
of the Bill which deals specially with 
congested districts. I am aware that 
many of those most interested in ame- 
liorating the condition of the congested 
districts are of opinion that a system 
of land purchase is the very worst 
possible way of effecting that ob- 
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held that to enable tenants in con- 
' gested districts to purchase would have 
_ the effect of what is called “ rooting them 
in the soil.” Though I admit that the 
question is not free from difficulty or 
. doubt, I have distinctly come to the 
_ opinion—and I am glad to be supported 
in that opinion by a man whose authority 
no one will dispute, Mr. Tuke, that pur- 
_ chase will not have the effect which these 
particular critics of land purchase 
schemes seem to think. After all, if 
. rooting these people in the soil be an 
evil, the evil is donealready. The whole 
object of the Act of 1870-—I do not say 
an illegitimate object—and of the Act of 
1881 was to root the tenants in the soil. 
Even before those Acts came into opera- 
tion, and when in theory, the landlord 
had absolute power to evict if he pleased 
every tenant on his estate, it must be 
admitted that nothing was done by the 
‘ Jandlords, so far as I know, in these con- 
gested districts to diminish the pressure 
of population on their estates. If that 
be so, I do not see why sales should not 
be as useful in congested districts as 
elsewhere—why it should not have the 
same healing effect upon those social 
diseases connected with the Irish land 
system, which are the curse and the 
plague of Ireland. I am not at all 
-disposed to think that the fact that a 
man is the owner of his holding, free to 
stay or goas he pleases, may not prove an 
aid rather than a hindrance, if he feels 
moved to seek under more favourable 
conditions that livelihood which he has 
to struggle so hard to obtain in the bleak 
districts of the West of Ireland. But 
while I think we ought not to withhold 
the privileges of purchase from the con- 
gested districts, there are difficulties in 
applying to those districts the whole Bill 
without modification. Two difficulties I 
may mention which we have attempted 
to meet, but which personally I regard 
rather as sentimental than substantial. 
The first of these difficulties is this: 
Under the general provisions of our Bill 
the area of charge in case of default is 
the county, and in those counties 
where a large proportion of the area is 
congested, and where it may therefore 
be thought that the security is less good, 
it might seem hard on the uncongested 
portion of the county to render it liable 
for payment in consequence of default 
in the congested part of the county. In 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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order to meet that difficulty we adopt the 
following plan :—We take the definition 
of a congested area found in the Arrears 
Act of 1882, as marked out by the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Local Government 
Board, and in every case where the area 
so marked exceeds 25 per cent. of the 
size of the county in which it is situated 
we constitute it a separate county for the 
purpose of this Act. These congested 
counties, of course, are neither liable to be 
called on to pay the debts of other coun- 
ties ; nor can other counties be called on 
to liquidate the debts which congested 
counties have contracted. The second 
difficulty is the fear lest the interests of 
education should be trenched upon by 
the general provisions of the Bill. 
Though I hope I have convinced the 
House that that is quite illusory as 
regards Ireland asa whole, it may be said 
that, as regards the congested districts 
where the security is less, that danger 
is real and substantial. In order to 
meet that objection we have with- 
drawn the Education Vote of these 
districts from the Contingent portion 
of their Guarantee Fund, and we have 
substituted for it £1,500,000 from the 
Church surplus. I have told the House 
at great length why I regard these diffi- 
culties as illusory as regards Ireland 
generally; let me very shortly say why 
I regard them ‘as not less illusory in 
the congested districts. The Tenants’ 
Insurance Fund, as the House will 
recollect, increases in magnitude as 
the price of the holdings which 
contribute to it diminishes. Now, I 
presume that in the congested districts 
I have just marked out, the price of 
a holding will not, on the average, 
be more than 14 years’ purchase: 
I daresay it will be less in some cases. 
Let us assume for the sake of argument 
that it is 14 years’ purchase ; the amount 
the tenant will pay during the first five 
years will be £80; his normal annuity 
will be £56. In five years, therefore, the 
tenant’s insurance will amount to £120, 
which is more than two years’ purchase 
of his whole annuity.. If we take the 
price in these very poor districts at 
13 years’ purchase, then the normal 
annuity will be £50, and the amount 
accumulated in the five years will be 
£140, which is nearly three years’ pur- 
chase of the annuity. My belief is that 
no distress which has occurred since the 
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famine, or which is likely to occur in 


- future, will put a strain upon this In- 


surance Fund which it will not be able to 
bear, supplemented as it is by the land- 
lords’ contribution and by cash from the 
Guarantee Fund. I have now explained 
the modifications in the general land pur- 
chase scheme which are required to meet 
the peculiar circumstances of the con- 
gested districts, and so far the administra- 
tion of the congested districts, for pur- 
poses of land purchase, will, of course, be 
in the same hands as that of the rest 
of Ireland, namely, in the hands of the 
Land Department. But,after all, the Land 
Department is a Department that is 
strictly tied up by administrative and 
judicial rules, and it is not fitted, nor 
could it fairly be required, to undertake 
duties which demand more elastic treat- 
ment. For those purposes, therefore, 
which I may describe as the philan- 
thropic portions of the Bill, I think 
we want somewhat different machinery, 
and that different machinery will be 
found in the Congested Districts 
Board which it is proposed to establish 
under this Bill. This Board will consist 
of the Chief Secretary for the time heing, 
or (in his absence) of the UnderSecretary, 
of a Member of the Land Department, 
and, in so far as it deals with fishery 
questions, of a member of the Fishery 
Board. These will be the official Mem- 
bers of the Board ; but I do not propose 
that they should be in a majority, and I 
intend that four or five other persons 
shall be asked to serve on the Board, 
persons who, though divorced from active 
participation in Party politics, will yet 
command the approval and respect of the 
people of the districts whose interests it 
is intended they should serve. Of course, 
long before the discussions on this Bill 
reach their termination I shall be pre- 
pared to state what unofficial names I 
propose to add to the official names which 
I have already given to the House. I 
propose that this Congested Districts 
Board should have at its command 
a contribution from the Church surplus 
and also the Irish Reproductive and Sea 
Coast Fisheries Fund ; but they will not 
be allowed to wse the ‘Reproductive 
Fund in other counties than those to 
which it is already allocated by Act 
of Parliament. Now let me_ shortly 
explain what are the duties which we 
propose to impose upon the Board. We 
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propose, first, that it should deal with 
the special and characteristic disease of 
the congested districts. We propose that 
it shall have special duties thrown upon 
it in connection with the amalgamation 
of holdings. One of the difficulties of 
amalgamating holdings in congested dis- 
tricts is that the value of one holding 
made out of two holdings may not equal 
the value of these two holdings taken 
separately. Part of the value of a hold- 
ing in these congested districts is the 
residence, and the privilege which resi- 
dence gives. That, of course, is lost 
entirely in every case of amalga- 
mation. Therefore, there cannot be 
amalgamation on a large scale in con- 
gested districts unless you are prepared 
to bear from some source or other 
the loss which inevitably falls on 
the purchaser or the seller when a 
holding in a congested district is 
sold and incorporated with another. 
This loss, which will amount to the 
occupation value of the house, we pro- 
pose should be borne by the Congested 
Districts Board. We propose that when 
a tenant leaves or sells his holding it 
shall be in the power of the Board to 
pay him the value of the house on the 
holding if the holding is given up to 
a neighbouring or adjacent tenant who, 
in the nature of things, will have no use 
for the house. We propose, further, that 
the Board should have power to give 
special aid to tenants in congested dis- 
tricts who are prepared either to migrate 
or emigrate, on condition, of course, that 
their holdings are sold to tenants in the 
neighbourhood—and we think that when 
a tenant has bought under this Act and 
wishes to part with his holding he should 
be obliged to part with it either toa neigh- 
bouring tenant or purchaser, or to the 
Land Department, which will, of course, 
be obliged to give him the full market 
value of his tenancy. If a holding comes 
into the possession of the Land Depart- 
ment under those circumstances, it will 
be the duty of the Department, under 
the direction of the Congested Districts 
Board, to sell it, either in whole or part, 
to a neighbouring tenant. Then we 
propose that the Board shail have very 
general powers of aiding schemes of 
migration and emigration. This part of 
the Bill is drawn in very wide terms, 
and I trust that under it the Board may 





be able to frame some scheme, in 
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furtherance of these objects, which will 
be free from any taint of pauperism, and 
which will commend itself to the good 
sense of the inhabitants of the congested 
districts. The second branch of what I 
may call the Board’s philanthropic duties 
I may describe as industrial. We give 
them power in the Bill to sell for ready 
money, and for ready money only, seed 
potatoes of the proper quality to tenants 
at cost price. They may not make a 
profit by the transaction, neither may 
they themselves give in charity; but 
they may receive donations or gifts from 
charitable persons and use them as they 
think fit. I may say, parenthetically, 
that Tam trying on my own account a 
small experiment of this kind on the 
coast of Donegal, and that I hope some- 
thing may be learnt from it. The next 
business which the Board are permitted 
or directed to undertake is investigation 
into the localisation of fishing stations on 
the coast of Ireland. At present we are 
strangely ignorant with respect to the 
fishing resources of Ireland. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has been good 
enough to furnish me with funds which, 
with the assistance of the Royal Dublin 
Society, will, I hope, enable me to begin 
at once making investigations into the 
fishing resources of the Irish coast 
But the Board which we hope to con- 
stitute under this Act is clearly the 
right Body to carry out works of this 
description, and they may, if they think 
fit, give instruction in fish-curing and aid 
in the improvement of stock and poultry, 
and they may promote local and other. in- 
dustries. I have now, I fear,exhausted the 
patience of the House, as I have my own 
strength. I hope I have made clear the 
main outlines of a measure which, at 
any rate, is long and complicated, if I 
may not describe it as great. It em- 
braces a reform and re-constitution of all 
the Public Bodies that have to do with 
land in Ireland. To the congested districts, 


taken in connection with the Light Rail- | 


ways Bill of last year, it affords a 
measure of relief compared with which 
any other measure of relief ever given 
to those districts sinks into insignificance, 
and it gives this relief in a form in 
which too mneh of the relief has not 
been given—it gives it in a form which 
will not pauperise or demoralise those 
who receive it. To the tenants throughout 
Ireland, including the congested districts, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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it will givegenerous and substantialaid to- 
wards making them ownersof the holdings 
they occupy. To this country it will 
give the repose which every approach to 
a settlement of the vexed and thorny 
question of the land in Ireland must 
foster; and that great end will be 
gained without any conceivable risk 
to the taxpayer. For no inclemency 
of Irish skies and, as far as I can 
see, no mutations of [Irish politics 
can compel us through this Bill, whilst 
we are conferring a great boon upon 
the Irish tenant, to add one sixpence 
to the burdens of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. 

(6.0.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
need hardly say that I do not rise for 
the purpose of delivering judgment upon 
the measure which has just been sub- 
mitted to us. It is only fair to say that 
that measure is beyond all question a 
comprehensive measure, and that its 
preparation has evidently been the 
subject of great care and patience. It 
is a very large measure, and it imposes a 
very large liability on the taxpayers of 
this country, although the right hon. 
Gentleman has explained the elaborate 
provisions by which he proposes to secnre 
that that liability shall not entail risk of 
actual cost. The right hon. Gentleman 
has laid before us a set of financial 
proposals which I think, taken altogether, 
are as complicated, perhaps more com- 
plicated, than those of any other scheme 
that I have ever known submitted to the 
House ; and if in any quarter there has 
been any deficiency in obtaining a 
perfectly clear apprehension of their 
nature and effect, it is only just to the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that that 
failure is in no degree ascribable to any 
want either of ability or painstaking on 
his part. But it is obvious, independently 
of the difficulty of the proposals, that no 
judgment can be formed upon them, 
grave as they are and important as are 
the principles they involve, without 
having an opportunity of considering 
them carefully and deliberately in their 
bearings upon one another, as well 
as upon all the interests concerned. 
The right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government will feel that it is most 
material that the House should have 
every assistance that can be lent them in 
arriving at that clear comprehension ; 
and, therefore, I shall express my con- 
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fidence, in the firs; place, in a general 
form, and then I will specify one or two 
particulars—confidence that the Govern- 
ment will give us in a documentary 
shape all statements which may be 
material for the elucidation of the case 
and which can be conveniently presented 
in that form. Now, Sir, the House will, 
of course, examine with great care and 
some jealousy—naturally with some 
jealousy—the provisions which are in- 
tended to prevent the possibility, or 
more than possibility, the probability, of 
recourse to that which the right hon. 
Gentleman has called the credit part of the 
Guarantee Fund.—{Mr. A. J. Barrour: 
Contingent]—the contingent part of 
the Guarantee Fund. Consequently, I 
hope that he will exhibit to us in a written 
shape all the resources which form part 
of the cash portion of the Guarantee 
Fund, and likewise the other assets 
which are available, to prevent any 
possibility of having to fall back upon 
the credit portion of the Fund ; because 
the House will feel that, supposing these 
intermediate resources to fail, we arrive 
at a very delicate ground, a very tender 
ground, indeed, and one which it may be 
very difficult in any circumstances 
to occupy, when the question arises 
as to an interference with the 
provisions made for the mainten- 
ance of local schools, the payment 
of poor rate, or any other essential 
local purposes. Therefore, I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will show us in 
the clearest possible shape what are the 
resources which stand between us and a 
contingency of that kind. Again, I hope 
we shall have presented to us, what it is 
to the public interest and to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman to place in our 
hands as the prop of the present proposal, 
a clear account of the payments in arrear 
under advances already made, with 
respect to which he has made a Report 
which has the appearance of being of a 
very satisfactory character. The righthon. 
Gentleman gave us to understand that 
in the contemplation of the Govern- 
ment the sums which he now proposes 
to render available for the purchase of 
Trish land—33 or 35 millions 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not pledge 
myself to the exact figure. 

Mr. W. KE. GLADSTONE: Thirty- 
three millions in round numbers, together 
with the ten millions already ad- 
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vanced, shall be constituted a sort of 
circulating fund, so that there may be, 
to the extent to which the fund applies, 
a continually recurring provision, for the 
purpose of meeting further transactions. 
I believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
said that the main issue of these moneys, 
under the idea of a circulating fund, was 
to be subject to the assent of Parliament. 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour nodded.] That I was 
not quite clear about. The right hon. 
Gentleman has proposed bold—and 1 
think courage is a material part, a 
necessary instrament, of good legislation 
on this subject—he has proposed very 
bold, and, as might have been expected, 
very complicated provisions with respect 
to the congested districts. Some of those , 
provisions, I apprehend, will raise very 
considerable differences of opinion. But 
he has looked the whole question in the 
face, and has done what in him lay tc 
encounter its difficulties. One question 
of a financial character I wish to put, 
He expects that towards meeting the 
demands of these districts he will be 
able to command a fund of 1} millions 
from the residue of the Church surplus. 
Well, Sir, I do not intend to express on 
that subject any hardened scepticism. I 
know that the resources of the Church snr- 
plus, which were estimated by me in 1869 
upon a very moderate basis, have proved 
to be very much more considerable than 
was at that time anticipated. At the 
same time, the last time I heard officially 
anything about the Church surplus it 
was that it had arrived at a state of ex- 
haustion. I am very glad, indeed, if it 
has revived. The right hon. Gentleman 
may be able to present to us figures in 
support of the statement which he has 
made. I do not wish to express dis- 
belief or mistrust with regard to it. J 
know the surplus has done much better 
than was expected ; and we shall be very 
glad indeed, apart from any committal 
of our judgment on this question, if it is 
still likely to yield considerable resources 
available for the benefit of Ireland, and 
for the benefit of Ireland at what we 
may call its weakest point. With regard 
to the amalgamation of holdings in the 
congested districts, I wish to know 
whether I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman rightly. I presume he would 
not prevent his Board from voluntary 
amalgamations where voluntary amalga- 
mations might be practicable. It may 
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be also compulsory in certain circum- 
stances. But, if I understood him, those 
compulsory amalgamations are confined to 
cases where the State, through the Govern- 
ment, has been already put in motion by a 
transactionof purchase. |[Mr.A.J.Barour 
was understood to assent.] If that is so, 
it is very material that it should be under- 
stood. The right hon. Gentleman has met, 
in a very candid spirit, the two or three 
suggestions which I have ventured to 
make, and I will go no further in troubling 
him, after the arduous efforts he has 
made in the exposition of this most diffi- 
cult subject. I thank him for the great 
painshehastaken. I donot disguise the 
gravity of the issue raised in a Bill of this 
kind. The right hon. Gentleman will 
recollect, as 1 have good reason to recol- 
lect, what took place in 1886. While 
retaining an absolute liberty of judgment, 
I will say that the provisions of a ‘Bill of 
this kind, so far as public duty will permit, 
are entitled to be reviewed by us in a 
comprehensive spirit, and, so far as 
possible, to be severed from all those con- 
troversies of Party to which we in this 
House are accustomed. 

Bill to provide further facilities for the 
purchase of land in Ireland; for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poorer and more 
congested districts; for the constitution of a 
Land Department; and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Attorney General for 
Treland. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime [Bill 199], 
and ordered for Second Reading on April 14. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Is it inten- 
ded to take the Second Reading on that 
day ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We set it down 
pro forma, but have no expectation of 
taking it on that day, for that day is 
fixed for the Budget statement. 

Mr. SEXTON: When will the Bill 
be circulated and printed ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This week, 
certainly. I hope by Thursday next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





ALLOTMENTS ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL,—(No. 147,) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


‘*(6.12.) Tae PRESIDENT or tHe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 








Amendment Bilt 


Rirenie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
In asking the House to give a favour- 
able consideration to this. Bill,» I 
wish to say that the Government 
have not introduced it because in their 
opinion the original Act has worked at 
all badly. It has been assumed by 
several critics that the Allotments Act 
has not fulfilled the expectation of its 
authors, because its compulsory clauses 
have not been put in force. In the 
discussion on the Amendment of the 
Member for Halifax to the Address, one 
of the speakers said that the Act had 
failed because these clauses had not been 
used. Not only do we not admit that 
argument as sound, but I absolutely and 
entirely deny the statement. It was 
right and proper that the compulsory 
clauses should have been introduced 
into the original Act, and I do not say 
that without those compulsory clauses 
the Act would have been successful, but 
it was far from our belief, or indeed our 
desire, that allotments under the Act 
should be obtained by the machinery of 
the compulsory clauses. In fact, those 
who remember the debate that took place 
on the Second Reading, will remember 
that it was stated on behalf of the 
Government, again and again, that our 
desire was that allotments should be 
provided by means of voluntary action, 
and our reason was this, that the good 
feeling that exists, and should exist, 
between labourers and landlords, would 
continue, and be promoted by means of 
voluntary action between the parties, 
and I do not think that that good feeling 
would be properly maintained or pro- 
moted if it were necessary that allot- 
ments should be provided under 
compulsion. Now, it must be remem- 
bered that the Allotments Act of 1887 
was by no means the beginning of the 
provision of allotments. The system of 
providing allotments by voluntary 
arrangements existed to a remarkable 
degree in all parts of the country at the 
time of the passing of that Act, and the 
Act was intended to promote that system 
which already existed. It has been said 
that no action has been taken by the 
Local Authorities sofar as the compulosry, 
clauses of this Act are concerned, but it 
will not be denied that since the passing 
of that Act, a very large number of 
allotments have been provided, either by 
meansof voluntaryarrangements between 
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thelabourer and the landowner, or between 
the Sanitary Authority and the landowner. 
Still it must, on the other hand, be ad- 
mitted that, successful as has been the 
Act in this respect, there have been in- 
stances in which the Sanitary Authorities 
have not met the demand made on them 
by labourers in particular districts, and 
we know that some people who do not 
desire that the Government should re- 
ceive the credit of this legislation, are 
glad to seize- hold of these hard cases 
with a view to showing that the Act has 
not had due operation. Itis with a view 
of providing some means by which these 
hard cases may be met, and this unsatis- 
factory decision of a Local Authority re- 
vised, that we seek to institute the appeal 
set out in this Bill. When the Act was 
passed County Councils were not in ex- 
istence, and if we had set upa Court of 
Appeal we should have had to set upa 
Central Authority, the Local Govern- 
ment Board. I am satisfied that in a 
matter of this kind, whatever there may 
be said about there being a Court of 
Appeal in the Local Government Board 
upon other matters—I am satisfied that 
the Local Government Board or any 
other Central Authority would be un- 
suited to be a Court of Appeal, and would 
be totally unable to act as such. But 
now that we have set up County Councill 
it seems to me they are, essentially, the 
proper body with whom an appeal 
should lie. They are elected on a broad 
franchise which we know the Sanitary 
Authority is not. We have never pre- 
tended that we were entirely satisfied 
with the constitution of such a body 
for such a work, but they were the 
only Local Authority which had the 
power to act. We had hoped that at 
no distant date properly elected Councils 
would be set up and that these would 
prove to hon. Gentlemen a more accept- 
able Authority. But we propose, under the 
Bill, to give anappeal to County Councils. 
It will be observed that in the Bill we 
propose that an application should be 
made to the County Council by six persons 
qualified to make the representation in 
the first place if the Sanitary Authority 
has failed to provide allotments under the 
Act where allotments are required. The 
County Council may then hold an 
inquiry, being satisfied that allotments 
ought to be provided, and may instruct 
the Local Authority to put the Act into 
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execution. Certain times are laid down 
in the Bill within which the Local 
Authority must take action in order to 
provide the allotments which the County 
Council have declared to be necessary. 
It has been represented to me, however, 
that after the inquiry of the County 
Council there may be much delay owing 
to correspondence and negotiations 
between the County Council and the 
Sanitary Authority. I have realised the 
force of this objection, and therefore I 
shall propose in Committee to introduce 
Amendments which will have the effect 
of obviating all such delay. The Bill, as 
I propose to amend it, will provide that 
the parties aggrieved shall make a 
representation to the County Council, 
that the County Council shall appoint a 
committee ad hoe to hold the inquiry, 
and that if that Committee is satisfied that 
allotments are required, which the Sani- 
tary Authorities will not provide, then 
that the powers of the Sanitary Authori- 
ties shall pass to the County Council, 
which shall have power to direct such 
allotments as are necessary. I hope the 
House will see by this Amendment we 
propose that we are anxious to make this 
a really workable and useful Bill. I do 
not think the Local Authority can feel 
aggrieved under any circumstances, for 
the application will have been made to 
them, and the County Council inquiry 
will have shown that the Local Authority 
failed to do that which the Act called on 
them to do. The plan we propose will 
avoid the delay that might otherwise 
occur owing to friction between the 
County Council and the Sanitary 
Authority, for it would not be reasonable 
to suppose, human nature being as it is; 
that the latter, when overruled by the 
former, would be very eager to carry out 
the directions they received. I desire, 
in conclusion, to make an appeal to the 
House to allow this Bill to become law 
as soon as possible, having regard to the 
fact that, whatever opinions may be held 
with regard to: the provisions of the 
original Act, this proposed Amendment 
will facilitate its operations. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

(6.27.) Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
‘Tlkeston) : The Motion of the right hon: 
Gentleman is one which I receive with a 
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considerable amount of regret—regret 
because I look on this as a wasted oppor- 
tunity on the part of the Government. 
They passed an Allotments Act in the 
year 1887, which has not proved satis 
factory to the agricultural population of 
the country, and I had hoped, when 
the announcement was made that an 
Amendment Bill was to be introduced this 
year, that an opportunity would have 
been taken of trying to meet the bitter 
cry of the agricultural labourers for land 
to enable them to supplement their scanty 
incomes. The present policy of the 
Government is practically a confession of 
the failure of the Act of 1887. The 
Act has tailed, or they would not want 
to amend it; and there is practically a 
second confession of failure in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, for he 
has given an indication of Amendments 
to this Amending Bill. In order to 
understand what we want in the way of 
Amendment to the Allotments Act we 
should consider for a moment how that 
Act has failed. In the first place, it has 
failed because, contrary to the advice 
tendered from this side of the House, the 
working of it was placed in the hands of 
authorities who will not exercise their 
power. The Boards of Guardians, we 
told the Government, were about the 
worst authorities in the kingdom to work 
the Allotments Act for the benefit of 
agricultural labourers, and the experi- 
ence we have had of the measure has 
proved the truth of those words up to 
the hilt. The whole tendency of events 
has been to show the unwillingness of 
Boards of Guardians to come to the 
rescue of agricultural labourers. The 
object of this Bill is to give an appeal to 
the County Councils in regard to the 
work which the Boards of Guardians 
have failed to do. But the logical 
sequence, it seems to me, would be to 
alter the character of the initial 
authority ; and until that is done, I do 
not think we can have a satisfactory 
working of the Allotments Act. We 
ought to have an authority who can 
be directly called upon by the agri- 
cultural labourers—a body responsible 
to the rural distircts, and represen- 
tative, such as a Parish or District 
Council. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 


and his Colleagues have put back that ne- | 
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cessaryand very salutary reform, but until 
we have this body, we shall’ find no 
authority who will work the Allotments 
Act as it ought to be worked. The diffi- 
culty in working the Act arises, in the 
first place, from the fact that it is neces- 
sary to get six inhabitants of a rural 
district, six ratepayers or electors, to 
move in the matter. That is a difficulty 
at the outset, and the burden imposed on 
six ratepayers by the original Act is also 
contained in the amending Bill. In 
some districts the ratepayers are un- 
willing to come forward. One man 
wrote to me soon after the Act of 1887 
was passed, and said— 
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“In this place and a few villages around, 
the labourers are getting only 10s. a week, 
and have not a yard of ground. What I do, I 
shall have to do under cover, else out I go.” 


That is the feeling the agricultural 
labourers have as to taking the first step 


with the Boards of Guardians. In 
North Buckinghamshire we have 
the same cry. The labourers say 


the Rural Sanitary Authorities are 
against us, and the “six electors or rate- 
payers who petition the Rural Sanitary 
Authority are necessarily bold men. 
In the present state of the labour market 
one man or another is of no moment 
to the farmer, the disaffected have to 
go.” The cry is the same in the 
Midland Counties, and the consequence 
is that in scores of cases, where the 
demand is as great as ever, no appli- 
cation is made because the men are 
afraid to move. Another reason why the 
Act does not work is the enormous 
amount of time it takes to put it into 
operation. In Twyford, in North Bucks, 
one of the many insanitary villages in 
England, the labourers endeavoured, in 
October, 1887, to get some land for 
allotments, and their application was sup- 
ported by the vicar of the parish. The 
endeavour to obtain voluntary allotments 
failed, and on January 5, 1889, or 15 
months after the original application, the 
Local Authority passed, by a majority of 
two, a resolution in favour of compul- 
sorily acquiring the land. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, to 
his credit, exercised some pressure upon 
them ; but in August the Local Autho- 
rity, by a majority of one, rescinded 
their resolution to proceed by compulsory 
purchase and the thing was thrown back. 
An election came on, and hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite said, “Oh, we will amend the 
Act ; itdoes not work.” . The men had 
waited two years without any sign until 
then, when they were told that the Rec- 
tor of Lincoln College, Oxford, would give 
them allotments voluntarily. But 
the moment they came to close quar 
ters the whole thing disappeared. A 
sum of £800 was asked for the land, 
which was an enormous price. The 
Local Authorities thought that the out- 
side price they ought to be asked to pay 
was £600. ‘Ihus it is found when the 
Local Authority comes to purchase that 
they have to give such a heavy price 
that it wiil not pay the agricultural 
labourer to take it off their hands to 
cultivate it himself. That is one illus- 
tration of the slow methods by which the 
original Act, that the present Act is to 
amend, proceeds on its way. But there 
was a Similar case in the village of Brailes, 
in Warwickshire. There also is a very 
earnest desire on the part of the labourers 
to get allotments ; they have been paying 
£6 an acre for land similar to that which 
in farmsislet for £2,and though they have 
been calling for allotments for two years, 
the Local Authority has not succeeded in 
getting land to satisfy them. There was 
another case at Axbridge, where the 
question of calling in the aid of the 
County Council was considered at a 
meeting of the Local Authority. <A 
clergyman, a member of the Board said at 
that meeting that it would take two or 
three years before the County Council 
could be brought into action, and another 
member of the Board said he did not 
wonder that the Radicals called the Act 
asham. Well, it has been so called in 
this House, and I think as regards the 
starving agricultural labourers, they have 
very little doubt that it isa sham. The 
clerk at the meeting of the Local 
Authority at Axbridge expressed the 
hope that the Authority would consider 
the expense, and the Board finally came 
to the conclusion that as it would take 
more than £4 10s per acre to cover the 
expenses, it would not pay to. give the 
labourers the land. This excessive cost 
is due to the complicated machinery of 
the Act. In my own constituency, at 
Long Eaton, with a Local Board anxious 
to carry out the Act, the people there 
have only obtained land after 15 or 16 
months’ struggling, and have obtained it 
on such conditions of compensation to the 
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previous occupant that the rent is far 
higherthan it ought to be or than it would 
have been under an Act that worked 
easily. This illustrates how slow and 
cumbersome. is the movement of the 
original Act. I now come to another 
point,cases in which the land was obtained 
by agreement, purchased by agreement 
under the Act of which several instances 
have been mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie). 

*Mr. RITCHIE: [ did not go into that 
point at all. I said that many allot- 
ments had been obtained, some by 
voluntary arrangement and others by 
arrangement between the Local Authority 
and the landowner. 

*s1z W. FOSTER: I quite understand 
that, and I asked questions in the House 
last year on the subject. I am aware 
that there were five cases of the purchase 
of land by agreement between the Local 
Sanitary Authority and landowners 
under the Act. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I repeatedly stated in 
this House, again and again, in answer to 
those questions, that where a voluntary 
arrangement was made it did not go 
before the Local Sanitary Authority at 
all, and that it was only when the Local 
Board had authority to borrow money for 
the purchase of land that it came before 
the Local Government Board. 

*Sir W. FOSTER: I quite understand 
that. I am driving at that point. I 
know that the right hon. Gentleman has 
no records of the allotments given over 
by the owners at the request of the Local 
Sanitary Authorities. He has been 
asked again and again to give the House 
the numbers of these, and he has always 
declared his inability to do so. But 
what I am referring to is this, that in cer 
tain cases by voluntary arrangement be- 
tween the Local Sanitary Authorityand tl e 
owner, land has been purchased and a loan 
obtained with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board. Up to last year 
there were five of such cases, and pro- 
bably there has been one other since. 
That has been the result of the purchase 
of land, over the whole of broad England, 
to benefit the labourers under this Act. 
Now, what has been the upshot of the 
purchase of that land? In one case, at 
Cricklade, 12 acres of land have been 
purchased for £1,350, and in another 
case, at Croydon, 10 acres, of which 
eight acres are available for allot- 
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ments, have been purchased for 
£2,850. At Holbeach Union 14 acres 
of land were purchased for £950; 
at Market Bosworth 41 acres of 
land were purchased at £2,200, and in 
the Holbeach Sanitary district £750 
was paid for the purchase of some 11 
acres of land for allotments, so that the 
whole 89 acres were bought at the rate 
of about £90 an acre on the average, 
and that was to be let to agri- 
cultural labourers at a rent at which 
they had to make it pay for themselves 
and their families! In the Market Bos- 
worth Union, land was purchased at a 
place called Ibstock, by the Local Sani- 
tary Board, by means of a loan allowed 
by the Local Government Board, and 
40 acres were got for the people of 
that district. But we find that in that 
particular place there were no less than 
256 people wanting land, and the Local 
Authority, with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, was enabled’only to 
make 138 allotments for the 256 people 
who applied, and that division of 40 acres 


resulted in each person getting about: 


one-third of an acre. That is a very un- 
satisfactory result,even where the land has 
been purchased at a comparatively mode- 
rate price. Let us take another case of 
a similar kind, at Whaplode. The people 
there made a strong representation, and 
the Local Authority was willing to buy 
land for them. Now, I am taking the 
case as samples of the success of the Aet. 
Well, what occurred at Whaplode? The 
labourers proposed to pay £3 10s. an 
acre, inclusive of rates and taxes. The 
Sanitary Board got land at £67 an acre, 
but when they came to the labourers, the 
former offer of £3 10s. an acre was 
ignored, and the labourers were asked 
to pay £4 10s. instead—£1 more than 
their offer. That rent was enough to break 
the back of an agricultural labourer, and 
to break the heart of many a man who 
had been looking forward to the Act asa 
means of bettering the condition of his 
wife and children. What was the result? 
The labourers declared that they could 
not take the land, and the Rural Sanitary 
Authority found themselves in the 
position of having bought land which 
the labourers were unwilling to take. 
That is another illustration of how the 
Act fails to satisfy the legitimate expecta- 
tions of those poor men who want to add 
to their weekly earnings. These cases, 
Sir W. Fostér 
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I think, illustrate the failure of the 
Act, even in the direction where pur- 
chase by agreement has been arrived 
at. It has been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that the 
benefits of the Act are very large, 
and that it has been of great advantage to 
the agricultural labourers, because it has 
compelled the landlords tooffer land volun- 
tarily. I do not think that the Act has 
had any effect on the landlords. I believe 
thata large number of landowners have pro- 
vided allotments since the passing of the 
Act, but they have not done so in conse- 
quence of the Act, which is nothing more 
than a brutum fulmen that is incapable 
of frightening anybody. The landlords 
have done so because they are awakening 
to the importance of the agitation for, and 
to the necessity of providing, allotments. 
They recognise it as part of their duty 
as landowners to give the people working 
on their estates the opportunity of earn- 
ing a little money by letting them have 
a little land for themselves. Certain 
County Councils throughout the country 
have reported on this subject, and they 
do not support the contention of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the great 
number of allotments which have come 
into use during the working of the Act. 
The Cambridgeshire County Council, 
which, from what I know of its constitu- 
tion, is not likely to err in favour of the 
labourers, has made an inquiry, and, out 
of 33 divisions of the county, has ob- 
tained Returns from 26. Only in 14 of 
the divisions were the allotments found 
to be sufficient ; and in two of these divi- 
sions the allotments were recently created. 
In 12 divisions the allotments were 
admittedly insufficient ; and two Local 
Sanitary Authorities had refused the 
prayer of the labourers to put the Act 
into operation. In Leicester the County 
Council report that 309 applications have 
been made for allotments, but only 141 
have been granted. In Suffolk a Com- 
mittee of the County Council presided 
over by the hon. Member for Sudbury 
(Mr. Quilter), made an inquiry and found 
that the allotments in 1887, before the 
passing of the Act, amounted to 5,628 ; 
whilst in 1889 the number was only 
6,413. In 2,215 cases it was reported 
that cottages were without gardens. 
And yet hon. hon. Gentlemen boast that 
the Act gives labourers the opportunity 
of securing land wherever they want it: 
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I think the figures I have given are 
sufficient to show their boasts are 
unjustifiable. The effect of the Act 
on the agricultural population has been 
extremely ‘disappointing. I have held 
conferences, in connection with the Allot- 
ments Association, with the labourers in 
different parts of the country, and they 
have expressed only one opinion as to the 
difficulty, almost the impossibility, of 
getting land from the owners or the 
Rural Sanitary Authority under the Act. 
They unite in declaring that the Act has 
been of no value to them. The great 
mass of the agricultural labourers do not 
want allotments by voluntary arrange- 
ment with the landlords. They want to 
be independent. Many a poor man 
receives notice to quit from his allot- 
ment and his home if he does not vote 
with the landlord. We wish to make it 
impossible for any landowners, whether 
Radical or Tory, to intimidate the men 
who have houses and homes to quit at a 
week’s notice, a condition of things un- 
happily too frequent. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.): 
Will the hon. Member give an instance ? 

*Srr W. FOSTER: I will give no in- 
stance. I know the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary will support me 
in my refusal. He has refused to give 
names in cases in Ireland on the ground 
that the people would be boycotted. I 
decline to give names for the same reason. 
I will not expose those unfortunate men 
to the vindictiveness of the landholder. 
We say you must give the labourers 
independence and security of tenure. If 
this be done, we believe their prosperity 
and the prosperity of the country will bein- 
creased. We demand for the agricultural 
labourer something better than this 
amending Bill, which only practically 
tinkers an Act which has been found to 
be inefficient. It is putting another 
patch on an ill-fitting garment. Some- 
thing more than that is needed, and I re- 
gret that the Government have not seen 
their way to gofurther in their endeavours 
to amend the Bill so as to make it more 
easily worked and more useful to a long- 
suffering class of men. 

*Sm E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): 
I am sorry entirely to differ from the 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken. 
Speaking for the county of Norfolk, I 
unhesitatingly declare that a very large 
number of allotments have been granted, 
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and the very fact of the Act being passed 
has to a considerable extent increased 
the demand for allotments. I know that 
not only the agricultural labourers but 
many of the artisan class are grateful to 
the!Government for the Act of 1887; 
but I am bound ‘to say, that as regards 
the working of the Act, and I desire to 
be perfectly frank in the matter, I have 
found many difficulties. 1 will quote one 
case in which the Sanitary Authority 
was applied to two years ago, but unfor- 
tunately it took no active steps ‘in the 
matter. Time after time I brought the 
matter to their notice, and, after a lapse 
of two years, they did me the honour of 
appointing me a member of the Allotment 
Committee. That was within the last two 
or three months, and I may state there 
are to my knowledge some 30 cases 
in the parish in question in which 
the cottages have no gardens, and 
the very fact of this Bill being 
introduced had the immediate effect of 
inducing theSanitary Authority to change 
their minds and pass a unanimous 
resolution in favour of putting the 
compulsory powers of the Act of 
1887 in force. Therefore, I hope hon: 
Members will not say that the Bill of my 
right hon. Friend was going to be use- 
less. Nevertheless, the question of pur- 
chasing land has not cropped up to the 
extent I anticipated, although the hiring 
of land has been more largely enter- 
tained. I should have been glad if the 
useful provisions suggested by the hon. 
Member for South Sussex in his Bill 
of last Session, could have been utilised 
so as to have given further facilities 
in this direction, but I am clear that the 
working of the Act of 1887 will never be 
thoroughly satisfactory until we have ob- 
tained District Councils. When District 
Councils are established, I believe that all 
the existing difficulties will beovercome. I 
hope that it will be admitted by hon. 
Members opposite that there is at least 
one Member on this side,—and, in my 
belief, there are a great many—who is in 
favour of District Councils, if only for 
the purpose of working the Allotments 
Question. There is one point I feel 
bound to mention, and that is, that in 
addition to agricultural labourers, there 
are a great many others who are 
desirous of obtaining allotments, and 
I am sorry to say have been de- 
barred from obtaining them by various 
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reasons. Speaking of my own Division 
of the County of Norfolk, I may state 
that there are some 20 miles of sea- 
board along which are scattered a large 
number of fishermen, and coastguards- 
men, and others, who have no allotments, 
and have great difficulties thrown in 
their way if they wish to obtain them. 

For my part, I do not see why that class 
of men, and many others, should not have 
allotments as well as the farm labourers. 
1 am sorry that we'are unable to obtain 
authentic statistics with. regard to the 
allotments granted since the passing 
of the Act of 1887. But I believe 
that they at least treble the num- 
ber the Government have any idea 
of. I only wish there were means of 
obtaining official and trustworthy sta- 
tistics on this subject, but at the present 
time there are none. I am quite 
certain, so far as the labourers are con- 
cerned, that they are grateful to the 
Government for what they are doing in 
introducing this measure, and will be 
still more grateful when District Councils 
are established under which the Allot- 
ment provisions may be still better 
worked. 

*(7.5.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Ciren- 
cester): Iam unwilling to have it said 
that I share in any reckless opposi- 
tion to the good intentions of the 
Government to patch up their Act 
of 1887. After all, we are getting 
along. It is not so very long since, 
in 1885, on every platform those who 
advocated allotments were stigmatised 
as advocates of the principles of plunder 
enunciated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) and the hon. 
Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings). It is not so long since we 
heard after the Election of 1885, from 
the new Minister of Agriculture, some- 
thing about “that blessed word com- 
pulsion ” as applied to the provision of 
allotments, and now a better feeling has 
cropped up with regard to the subject. 
It was once the fashion to deny it ; but 
when people come calmly to make 
the inquiry, they found that the 
wages of the agricultural labourer 
were not only as low as 10s., but fre- 
quently as low as 8s. or 9s. per week, 
and that there was nothing the labourer 
so much desired to alleviate his hard 
lot as access to a bit of the land of his 
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own country. We told you that your 
Act of 1887 had one radical defect, 
in consequence of which it would 
not work; that defect being that 
what was the mainspring of the 
Act did not want to work. I allude to 
the Boards of Guardians, to whom the 
working of the Act was intrusted. 
They have thrown every obstacle in the 
way, and in hardly an instance have 
they spontaneously or willingly set the 
Act in motion for the benefit of the 
labourers. I agree inalmost every word — 
that has fallen from the hon. Member 
who has just spoken. I would, however, 
say thatit is not the Act of 1887 that has 
doubled the number of the labourers’ 
allotments; rather is it the fact that the 
labourers have now got votes, and the re- 
sults that have been exhibited at the 
bye-elections. Hon. Members find that if 
they desire the support of the agricultural 
labourers at election times they must 
think of the wants and needs of the 
labourers before the election comes! 
This Bill, as explained by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, is a little better 
than appears on the face of it. When I 
read it I was inclined to throw it down in 
disgust, because it seemed to provide for 
long, dreary processes of waiting six months 
here and six months there, during which 
the heads of the labourers would be 
growing grey. But what the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated this evening 
makes, I gladly admit, a great differ- 
ence in the measure. He proposes to 
allow six labourers to appeal direct to 
the County Council, which is an Elected 
Body for which the labourers have votes. 
The County Councils are in some 
sympathy with the labourers, and I 
understand they may pass the Boards 
of Guardians by altogether and take up 
and carry through the work which 
they have neglected. The friends 
of the agricultural labourer will, 
however, never be satisfied until the 
acquisition of land for allotment pur- 
poses is made easy, quick, and econo- 
mical. The labourers freqently hold 
their cottages subject to weekly notice to 
quit, and they want to obtain allotments 
from some authority that willnot beable to 
exercise any such undue influence upon 
them. I welcome this part of the Bill asa 
greatimprovement onthe Act of 1887,and 
I appeal to hon. Members opposite to 
assist in passing Amendments which will 
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make the measure satisfactory. I hope 
it will be made to fulfil the conditions 
I have laid down; and I shall vote 
for the Second Reading with this 
hope. 

*(7.12.) Sim W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
North-West): I am glad to see that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Winter- 
botham) has approached this question 
with so much fairness and candour ; and 
I think that if other speakers on the 
same side had followed the same course, 


it would have been much better; but 


I certainly was sorry to hear the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Ilkeston (Sir W. Foster), who en- 
deavoured to make out that we on this 
side care nothing for the interest of the 
agricultural labourer. If there is any- 
body who ought to care, and who does 
care for the agricultural labourers, it is 
those who have been connected with 
him during the whole course of their 
lives, who have seen them grow up, and 
who have always been ready to do their 
best to assist them. The landowners, 
the tenants, and the labourers are so 
bound together that it would be most 
unwise and foolish on our part if we 
did not do all we could to assist the 
labouring community. This is un- 
doubtedly a question of grave import- 
ance, and it is well that we should look 
at it fairly and honestly. In my own 
part of the country I have always made 
inquiries, when I have a farm to let, if 
any allotments are required, and should 
always reserve a field for that purpose if 
necessary. On one occasion I reserved 
a field of 14 acres, and divided it 
out into suitable lots. I had only 
three applications, and not one of 
those who applied was a labourer. The 
parish contains some 2,000 inhabitants. 
The fact is, in my own part of the coun- 
try every labourer has got a good garden 
close to his house. I would rather give a 
man land close to his house, if possible, 
than compel him to walk a long distance 
to his allotment—an arrangement which, 
after his day’s work, renders his_ allot- 
ment of but little benefit to him. I will 
only say that the Act of 1887, many as 
are its defects, has been of great benefit. 
It has stimulated many in different 
parts of the country who would not have 
been stimulated without that Act. If 
we could only get a good and proper 
return of the voluntary allotments 
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which have been made since the Act was 
passed, 1 think it would astonish even the 
hon. Gentleman for the Ilkeston Division. 
We know there are some few bad land- 
lords who will not give upan acre if they 
can help it; but, take the average of land- 
lords, you will find that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case the Allotments 
Act is working well. Mention was made 
of Charity lands. I am the Chairman of 
the Trustees of certain Charity land in my 
neighbourhood, and I insist every year 
that the land of the Charity shall be 
offered to the labourers if they choose to 
take it. In that locality a common has 
also lately been enclosed. A piece of 
that ground was set apart for allotments, 
and not above half of it has been taken 
up. I merelymention thesecircumstances 
to show that if in that neighbourhood 
the demand was evergreat there would be 
land to meet it. I was one of those who 
mentioned to my right hon. Friend 
that the machinery of this Bill was 
rather too cumbersome and might be 
made much quicker. He has stated 
to-night that he will do all in his 
power to make it work better and 
quicker. If the Local Sanitary Authority 
fail to do their duty, he has handed 
the working of the Act over to the 
County Council—an Elective Kody ; and 
if we had District Councils, we should 
possibly be able to work the Act better. 
But who prevented District Councils 
being carried? It was found that if the 
provisions relating to District Councils 
had been pressed, the Bill would not have 
been carried at all. For my part, I shall 
be glad when District Councils have the 
management of these things. They will 
be on the spot, and represent the people 
of the immediate localities ; even more than 
the County Council, which has control 
over an extended area. When you come 
to the compulsory system of doing the 
work, I know of noone who will say, more 
openly than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, that it ought to 
be entered upon carefully and con- 
siderately, and that any measure which 
proposes to take the land or property of 
anyone ought to be gravely deliberated 
upon. I will only say, in conclusion, that 
I think the Act has worked well, and 
that my right hon. Friend is going to 
make it work still more effectively in 
the future by the Bill now before the 
House. 
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(8.20.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have 
brought before Parliament to-day two 
Bills—one to provide for the distressed 
agricultural classes in Ireland; the 
other to satisfy the wants of the 
English labourer. In Ireland you are 
dealing with a population of some five 
millions ; in England you are dealing 
with more than five times that number. 
I think the moral the English labourers 
will draw will be to contrast this Allot- 
ments Bill with the Irish Land Bill. 
They will say, “ What have you done 
for Ireland, and what are you going to 
do for the English labourer? What are 
you going to do for the English labourer 
to satisfy the want, which he has quite 
as.strong as any which exists in Ireland, 
that he shall have some right in the soil 
of the land which he inhabits, and that 
he shall have some independent title and 
be allowed to remain on his allotment 
and do what he pleases with it?” I 
think the melancholy contrast between 
this wretched Allotments Bill and 
the Bill which has been expounded 
by the Secretary for Ireland will 
be a text which will be preached upon 
very largely hereafter. It has been said 
that in order to make this Act work you 
must have District Councils. Of course 
you must. The Boards of Guardians do 
not wish to do it. The County Council 
are not able to do it ; they have not the 
immediate local interest which will 
enable them to do it. You said you had 
no time last Session for District Councils. 
Have you any this? The time you are 
going to spend over the Tithes Bill and 
over this Allotments Bill would have 
enabled you to pass a District Councils 
Bill which would have given vitality to 
the whole of your local government, and 
which would have given satisfaction to 
the Rural Authorities. What does the 
English agricultural labourer care about 
your Tithes Bill? What interest has he in 
the more efficient exacting of tithe out of 
the land? When he sees day after day, 
and it may be week after week, expended 
upon the Tithes Bill, he will say why 
could not some of that time have been 
given to making District Councils, 
which, in the opinion of the Member for 
Norfolk, are the only things which can 
give vitality to the Allotments Bill? I 
must say that it seems to me an extra- 
ordinary thing that, knowing this great 
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questionagitates the agricultural labourers 
from one end of the country to the 
other, that you should throw away so 
vital a Session as this upon such 
measures as the Tithes Bill and this 
tinkering, paltering, wretched Allot- 
ments Bill, when you might have 
supplied .a District Councils Bill which 
would have given satisfaction to the rural 
population of this country. No apology 
can be made for the insufficiency of 
this Bill on the ground that there was 
not time to havea District Councils Bill. 
There is abundance of time—there is the 
whole of the rest of this Session which 
is not to be devoted to the Irish Bill. It 
might have been devoted to an English 
Bill of still greater consequence than 
this, and far greater consequence than 
the Irish Bill. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was very indignant the other 
night at its being supposed that popular 
agitation might have something to do with 
the introduction of political measures. I 
should like to know, if there had not been 
anything like the popular agitation which 
we have had in Ireland for some time 
past, whether there would have been an 
Irish Land Bill, or, if there had not been 
anything like the popular agitation 
which we have had in Wales, whether 
there would have been a Tithes Bill; and 
whether, if there had been a similar 
popular agitation in England, we should 
not have had a very different Allotments 
Bill to that which is now before us? 
The Tithes Bill and the Irish Land Bill 
were the results of popular agitation. 
And what lesson are you teaching the 
agricultural population of this country ? 
That all they are to receive is such 
a miserable, meagre diet as you offer 
them in this Bill. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Sussex says that country 
gentlemen are interested in the agri- 
cultural labourer. I have no doubt they 
are. But it was not until there was an 
Allotments Bill that they were stimu- 
lated into doing that which he says they 
have done. We remember how the 
Allotments Bill of 1887 hung fire for a 
long time. There was an election which 
brought it to the front. And when we 
discarded the Bill as worthless hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
on every platform said that it was a most 
admirable measure. It was not until after 
the North Buckinghamshire election that 
any concession was made. That election 
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made people alive to the defects of the 
Bill of 1887, and so we get this amend- 
ing Bill. Ishould like to say a word on 
a matter which seems to have caused 
some indignation to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. It has been said that we do not 
want any eleemosynary allotments by 
the landlords. Let that be perfectly 
clearly understood. We do not want 
the agricultural labourer to be dependent 
upon the charity of the landowner, who 
may give him an allotment. That is not 
what the agricultural labourer wants ; 
that is not what he is entitled to. In 
Switzerland, where the population live 
upon land of their own, you will find 
flourishing villages in which the people, 
Tam sorry to say, are more well-to- 
do, much more independent, and much 
better off than are the people of 
our English villages. The Swiss live 
in a climate more inclement than our 
own, and on a soil infinitely less produc- 
tive. They live on land which is the 
property of the Commune, and by a 
tenure which is common to the inhabit- 
ants of those villages. We have seen 
books written decrying the condition of 
the peasant population of France, but I 
am happy to say that the Minister of 
Agriculture has supplied us with the 
means of refuting those accounts. One 
of the most interesting of those valuable 
Reports of our Consuls abroad, which 
are circulated by the Foreign Office, 
gives an account of the condition of the 
rural population in the South East of 
France. I must say it fills one with envy 
to read the account of the independence, 
the prosperity, and the ease of those 
people. I want to see the agricultural 
population of this country placed on a 
totally different footing from that upon 
which they now stand. I wish them, in 
their own districts and in their own 
parishes, to have land which they can 
call their own, and upon which, they 
have rights from which they cannot be 
remaoved, and for which they are 
indebted to no one. Now, let that be 
clearly understood. That is our policy 
with reference to allotments. All this 
tinkering of hiring an _ acre here 


or an acre there is totally and 
absolutely insufficient for — that 
purpose. The confession of failure 


of the Act of 1887 is complete. There 
has been nothing done under it at all. 
You say a certain number of people have 
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been stimulated to do what they ought 
to have done before. Why did they 
want stimulating at all? I wonder why 
this Bill bas been represented almost as a 
rod in pickle for country gentlemen who 
have not done their duty. I was very 
much astonished that hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite should describe it in that language, 
or, at all events, in that spirit. As I said 
before, we wish to place the agricultural 
labourer upon an independent footing as 
regards his rights in the soil. That is a 
distinct policy about which there can be 
no mistake. What have you done 
towards that? Nothing at all. You say 
that your Act of 1887 has stimulated 
country gentlemen to give allotments 
where they did not give them before. 
After all, that is merely a sort of instru- 


mentin the handsof the Primrose League. ° 


We do not desire to stimulate machinery 
of that character. That is not what we 
understand by allotments which are 
worth giving to the agricultural labourer 
of this country. Now, your Act of 1887 
is admitted to be a complete failure 
altogether. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Not all all. 
Str W. HARCOURT: I will ask the 


right hon. Gentleman for some example 
of what this Bill has done. The right 
hon. Gen‘leman carefully avoided givin 
any figures of what this Bill has done, 
because I venture to say that under his 
Bill he will not show a dozen cases. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Long) believes the 
Bill to be perfect. 


*Toe SECRETARY 0 rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Love, 
Wilts, Devizes) : I never said so. 


Si W. HARCOURT: Then he be- 
lieves it to be imperfect. 


‘*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not possess a 
Return which embraces the whole of the 
allotments, but steps are now being 
taken to obtain a Return. But we know 
of 1,800 labourers who have been sup- 
plied with allotments directly by the 
Local Authorities, and 2,000 others who 
have been supplied with the assistance 
of the Local Authorities, and many allot- 
ments have been contracted between the 
landowner and the tenant. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I really think 
we are entitled to know what has been 


' done under the Bill. 
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*Mr. RITCHIE : The right hon. Gentle- 


man said we could not show a dozen 
cases in which allotments had been pro- 
vided by the Local Authorities. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: I did not say 
so. I said under the provisions of this 
Bill, which is a totally different thing. 
My hon. Friend the Member for the 
Ilkeston Division, last Session, said the 
instances of compulsory purchase num- 
bered five. Now, I am extremely scepti- 
cal about the 1,800. If the right hon. 
Gentleman assures us that 1,800 have 
been added--— 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I never said anything 
of the kind. The right hon. Gentleman 
has a faculty for putting his own gloss 
on what his opponents say. I stated to 
the right hon. Gentleman that, from our 
information, though I do not believe it is 
at all full or complete, there were 1,800 
allotments provided by the action of the 
Local Authorities under the Bill, and that 
in addition, with the assistance of the 
Local Authorit‘es, upwards of 2,000 had 
been provided, while many had been 
granted voluntarily. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has made no allusion 
whatever to the question I asked. He 
says his information is not full. Is it 
not an extraordinary position that the 
Government should bring in an Allot- 
ments Act Amendment Bill without full 
information as to the operation of the 
existing Act? I must say it only con- 
vinces me that the North Bucks election 
made them in such a hurry to amend 
the Act of 1887 that they had not time 
to make inquiries as to its operation. 
I must say it is not treating the House 
with the respect and consideration 
which ought to be paid to it in intro- 
ducing a measure of this kind, that the 
head of the Local Government Board 
should be obliged to say that he has not 
got the figures of what has been done 
under his own Act. After the North 
Bucks election, gentlemen from that 
and other counties must have rushed to 
him and said—‘“ For Heaven's sake let 
us have an Allotments Bill, or 
we shall not know what to do.” 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman put 
down this Amending Bill without getting 
the facts in connection with the existing 
Act, and I am bound to say I agree 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Gloucestershire, that we have got a Bill 
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which, on the face of it, is absurd, and 


nothing better than wast2 paper. What 
does this Bill propose to do? First of 
all, the Sanitary Authority are to try 
their hand in the matter. They are to 
be allowed a reasonable time—which 
means about two years. [“Three.”] Even 
three years. At the end of the two 
years the Sanitary Authority will do 
nothing: Then you call into operation 
the County Council. The agricultural 
labourer may have to make a long and 
expensive journey to the meeting of the 
County Council to bring his case before 
it. Or if he sent a petition, I am afraid 
it would fall very much as do petitions 
to this House, and would receive about 
as much attention. And then the County 
Council meetings do not take place 
every week, or even every month ; and, 
therefore, before the labourer could 
approach the County Council two or 
three months would elapse. Then the 
County Council are to make a_ local 
inquiry themselves. Of course, a person 
must be sent to investigate whether 
there is land which can or cannot be 
given for the purposes of allotments, and 
in that way it is obvious that several 
months would be absorbed ; so that from 
the time appeal is made to the Sanitary 
Authority, which has already wasted a 
year and a half, or two years, you 
cannot possibly suppose that the County 
Council could come to a_ conclusion 
under six months. I think that 
is a reasonable estimate of the matter. 
Thus, you have two years or more gone 
before anything is done ; and then what 
happens? The County Council is to be 
placed in the position of the Sanitary 
Authority. I should like to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
this, because we ought to have some 
further explanation in regard to it ; for, 
if 1 am right, there is this absurdity in 
the proposal : that when you have spent 
two years in allowing the Sanitary 
Authority to dawdle over the matter, 
and another six months in letting the 
County Council deal with it, you then 
begin de novo what was originally done 
in putting the allotment powers into the 
state in which they stood under the 
Sanitary Authority. Such is the Bill as 
it stands. Well, what has the County 
Council to do? It has to put into opera- 
tion the compulsory powers of the Bill. 
We all know that it takes some time to 
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put in motion compulsory powers for the 
acquisition of land, and, with the best 
will in the world, the County Council 
would not get the machinery in opera- 
tion in less time than a year. But you 
have furnished no information to the 
House as to how long, even where you 
have willing authorities, it will take to 
work your Bill. In point of fact, the 
whole machinery of the Bill is absolutely 
illusory and illusive. You offer to the 
labourer first of all a totally inefficient 
body, and then you give him an appeal 
which is very much like offering him an 
appeal from the Court of Chancery to 
the House of Lords in the time of Lord 
Eldon. I must say that the original 
Bill of the Government and the 
Amending Bill, taken both together, are 
worth nothing at all, and will prove to 
be so. Whether this Bill will operate 
as a stimulus to those who want a 
stimulant is a question that remains to 
be tested. By the first measure the 
country gentlemen were to have been 
stimulated to give allotments they never 
thought of giving before, and the Local 
Authority is to be stimulated by the 
second Bill to change their minds and 
purchase land they would not purchase 
before. I say that this system of legis- 
lative stimulants is an unwholesome 
system, and I would much rather see a 
regular system of wholesome diet for the 
agricultural labourer on the subject of 
allotments. The question of allotments 
is, in my opinion, one of supreme import- 
ance ; but the system by which you propose 
to deal with it is one which I regard as 
totally inadequate. However, I do not 
intend to oppose the Second Reading 
of this Bill. It is, in reality, not worth 
opposing. It will b2 a mere patch ona 
thoroughly leaky vessel, which could not 
be made sound or watertight by such an 
amending process. All I can say is that 
you will have to mend your hand alto- 
gether, and to act on totally differe t 
principles if you wish to deal effectually 
with the matter. You will have to 
place this question of allotments in the 
hands of the agricultural labourers and 
their representatives, and unless you do 
this you will be doing nothing at all. 
Your County Council is too large, too 
distant, too august a body to deal with 
this question as it ought to be dealt with. 
No doubt if you s2t upa proper parochial 
representative body, withadequate powers, 
VOL. CCCXLII. [vnrp series. ] 
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you might get something worth having, 
and until you get that you do practically 
nothing. When you say you do not do 
this because you have not the means, I 
reply that you do not.do it because you 
choose to waste the time of Parliament 
on objects in regard to which our time is 
absolutely thrown away. Alongside the 
measure with which you propose to deal 
with the wholesome agitation that has 
been going on in Ireland regarding the 
land question, you introduce this miser- 
able Allotments Bill, and propose to still 
further waste the time of the House on a 
Tithes Bill, to the utter neglect of the 
measure the agriculturists have been 
eagerly awaiting, and which they have 
a right to demand, namely, a measure of 
Local Government which will give them 
District Councils. I say that in adopting 
this course you have made an enormous 
political mistake. We on this side of the 
House are not responsible for this; and 
while we do not oppose the Bill now 
under discussion, we protest against it 
as an entirely insufficient measure for 
dealing with a question which is a much 
larger and more important one 
than you seem to understand, and 
which will hereafter have to be dealt 
with on totally different principles. 
*(7.52.) Mr. W.H. LONG: The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has told the 
House that if the Government in- 
tended to deal with this question they 
would have to mend their hand and 
adopt a totally different policy. If that 
be so I do not know that the Govern- 
ment could follow a better example than 
that of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, because during the time he has been 
in this House he has invariably been in 
the habit of changing his hand and 
adopting different policies; while only 
to-night we have had a remarkable in- 
stance of the way in which the right 
hon. Gentleman can change his policy. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bordesley and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Gloucestershire have long 
since identified themselves with, this 
question. [ do not say that all their 
views are based on the best foundations, 
but I do say they worked hard in 
reference to this matter, unlike the right 
hon. Gentleman who held high office for 
many years, and who had abundant 
opportunities for legislating on this or 





other auestions, but who, having neg- 
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lected those opportunities, comes down 
to this House and says to the Govern- 
ment— 

“You are bringing in an Irish Land Bill, 
and alongside of that you are taking up the 
time of the House with a trumpery measure 
like this.” 

But what did the right hon. Gentleman 
do? He assisted in bringing in one, two, 
or three Irish Land Acts, but he totally 
forgot and ignored the English labourer 
until he wanted his vote for Parlia- 
mentary purposes. Hon. Members oppo- 
site have criticised this measure, and 
made suggestions which certainly show 
an honest intention on their part to deal 
with the question in a practical way, the 
speeches of the hon. Members for Ilke- 
stone and Gloucestershire being calcu- 
lated to direct our discussion into a 
satisfactory line; but the right hon. 
Gentleman gets up and _pedantically 
practises that art of which he is so com- 
plete a master, namely, of pouring oil 
on the troubled waters? He says he 
desires tq carry on this discussion 
frankly, and on non-Party lines, and 
purely in the interests of the agricul- 
tural labourer, but how does he himself 
fulfil those conditions? He makes a 
speech {occupying half an hour in its 
delivery, and during two-thirds of the 
time he is speaking he is not discussing 
the principles of the measure, but is 
accusing the Government of wasting the 
time of the House in dealing with other 
questions besides that of allotments. 
We are desirous of discussing this 
measure entirely. on its merits, or de- 
merits, in the hope thatjit may be satis- 
factorily dealt with by the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman has asked the 
Government why they do not bring in 
@ District Councils Bill. No one knows 
etter how to answer that question than 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. He 
has abundant opportunities of assisting 
the Government in passing legislation on 
that subject, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that if we had his assistance, and 
if he were desirous of rendering us that 
assistance, there is no one who could 
facilitate more than he the passage of 
legislation on that particular question. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : I may tell the 
hon, Gentleman that I should be most 
happy to assist in recommending him to 
substitute a District Councils Bill for the 
Tithes Bill. 

' Mr. W. H. Long 
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*Mr. LONG: The right hon. Gentle- 
man makes one suggestion und then 
rides off on another point. He knows 
perfectly well the meaning of what J 
have said, which was that if he chooses 
to facilitate the passage of legislation 
which the Government has already indi- 
cated to the House, there would be 
ample time for legislation on other 
matters, and if they had the opportunity 
the Government have already said they 
were prepared to deal with other matters. 
I have no doubt that if the Government 
were to give the right hon. Gentleman 
the management of their business,. he 
would conduct it greatly to his own 
satisfaction, if to the satisfaction of no one 
else, Iam happy to say we are not yet 
driven to the unfortunate condition of 
either having to ask the advice of the 
right bon. Gentleman, or to accept that 
advice unasked. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken the Government severely 
to task, or, at any rate, my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Local Govern- 
ment Department for his haste in dealing 
with this question, but we know that the 
right hon. Gentleman has only very 
lately developed any interest in the 
subject. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I am the oldest 
Member of the Allotments Association in 
this country. 

*Mr. W. LONG: We know very well 
that these Associations are composed, as 
in hives, of drones and working bees, and 
I donot think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man can be considered to have been 
among the latter. Doubtless his own 
conscience will tell him what his position 
has been on this question. But if the 
right hon. Gentleman is so old a hand, 
and has for so long a time taken an 
interest on this question, it is marvellous 
how, with his great abilities, he should 
have fallen into such great and startling 
errors. Why, he told us this evening 
that the average time during which the 
Local Authority would be occupied in con- 
sidering this question, would be two 
years—he was inclined to think three 
years. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I said 18 months 
or two years. 

*Mr. LONG: He said he would take 
two years as the average time. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I said nothing 
of the kind. 
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*Mr. LONG: Yes; I took the right 
hon. Gentleman’s words down at the 
time. However, I accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: You declared 
at first that I said three years. 

*Mrz. LONG: I said the right hon. 
Gentleman was inclined to think the 
matter would be under the notice of the 
County Council three years, but that he 
adopted two years as the average time. 
Take it, however, at 18 months. He 
wants us to believe that 18 months will 
be -occupied by the Local Authority in 
providing these allotments. He was 
cheered by the hon. and gallant Member 
behind him (Captain Verney), whose view 
is based upon his own electioneering ex- 
perience in Buckinghamshire. I admit, 
and I have said it before, in answer to 
hon. Members in this House, that there 
was a most unfortunate and deplorable 
delay in providing allotments in that 
case. But the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite knows, and the House knows, 
perfectly well that it is ridiculous to argue 
from one or two bad cases. The right 
hon. Gentleman has taken the Govern- 
ment to task because they do not know 
what the operation of their own Act 
has been. But those who are conversant 
with the facts know that it was im- 
possible to obtain the information it is 
desirable to put before the House. The 
Local Government Board has no means 
of obtaining their information. I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman, with all his 
experience, has never been at the Local 
Government Board ; therefore, I may be 
allowed, with all respect, to tell him how 
the case stands in regard to that Depart- 
ment. We have no means of knowing 
what the Local Authorities have done un- 
less those Authorities apply for compul- 
sory powers, or for a loan, or for a form 
of bye-laws for the management of al- 
lotments. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Why not ask 
them ? 


*Mr. LONG: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman want us to ask for informa- 
tion which would certainly be untrust- 
worthy ? There are Agricultural Returns, 
as the right hon. Gentleman knows, of the 
number of allotments throughout the 
country ; and when the next “Return i is 
issued, on which my right hon. Friend is 
engaged, it will be found that there has 
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been a large increase in the number of 
allotments, and that such increase is due 
in no small degree to the Act of 1887, 
over which the right hon. Gentleman 
made so merry. The right hon. Gentle- 
man charged me with saying during the 
recess that the Act was perfect. The 
right hon. Gentleman was for once in 
error—slightly—or not quite so correct 
as he generally is. I had not made the 
statement to which he referred. I inter- 
rupted him at the time, and told him I had 
not made the statement. Then, with his 
usual fairness, he said, “ Oh, then he says 
the Act was not perfect, ” and he pro- 
ceeded to put his own construction on the 
word imperfect. I have admitted that the 
Act is incomplete, because it does not 
create an appeal when the Sanitary 
Authority fails to provide allotments. It 
is the object of the Bill to remedy that 
deficiency. I do not understand that 
the hon. Member for the Ilkeston 
Division (Sir W. Foster) takes exception 
to the Bill on the ground that it does not 
go far enough. The hon. Member for 
the Cirencester Division (Mr. Winter- 
botham) tells the House very plainly 
what they want. He says they want 
allotments which shall be occupied inde- 
pendently of local landowners, and ke 
easily, cheaply, and rapidly obtained. I 
entirely agree with the three last propo- 
sitions, but to the first I as strongly demur. 
We hope to see allotments provided at a 
moderate cost, rapidly and easily, and we 
desire to see the labourers in independent 
enjoyment of their cottages or allotments. 
I am sorry that in the course of this 
debate, when I believe the House is 
honestly engaged in trying to facilitate 
the provision of these allotments, hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should have thought it necessary to use 
offensive and unfounded language about 
the action of landowners with reference 
to the labourers, and of the connection of 
the Primrose League with the voluntary 
provision of allotments. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite may make these 
charges ; but I am sure that many of those 
English country gentlemen whom he has 
denounced have done far more to carry 
out the principle of allotments by volun- 
tary action on their own. properties than 
he has done in the House or out of it. 
Hon. Gentlemen who are conversant 
with the allotments question will admit 
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found that when the property in a district 
belonged to one owner allotments are 
provided to meet the wants of the 
labourers. It is when the land is divided 
among several owners, and when, 
consequently, responsibility is also 
divided, that failure is found to exist. 
It is said that the Act of 1887 stimulated 
landowners to grant allotments. It is not 
a question of stimulating anybody ; but 
of affording the labourers an opportunity 
of obtaining allotments where the land- 
owners do not provide them. The hon. 
Member for North Buckingham says the 
landowners have been remiss, and he told 
the hon. Member for Sussex that he did 
not understand the question. Well, it is 
easy to make charges of that kind; but 
the making of such charges will not 
further the object the hon. Member 
professes to. have at heart. He will not 
further the interests of thos: he desires 
to benefit by making offensive charges 
against the order to which he himself 
belongs. As to delay, it is impossible to 
avoid it altogether, for even in cases where 
the Local Authorities and the landlords 
are anxious to provide allotments, it is 
often necessary either to wait for the 
expiration of tenancies or to pay tenants 
for unexhausted improvements. And in 
the latter case it is frequently found im- 
possible to let the land at such a rate as 
labourers can afford to pay. It is only 
where land is unsold and is of bad quality 
that it is voluntarily surrendered. 
Where every acre of land is let and well 
cultivated there must be delay ; and, so 
far as I am able to see, I cannot under- 
stand how it is to be completely avoided, 
unless you do it by paying people to get 
out—and if you do that, as Isay, you run 
the undoubted risk of having to let 
allotments at prices far above the reach 
of the labourers. The criticism of the 
hon. Member for Gloucestershire did not 
agree with that of the hon. Member for 
the Ilkeston Division. The latter con- 
demned. the Act, whereas the former 
attributed any failure which has hap- 
pened, not to the Act, but to these who 
work it—the Beards of Guardians. Take 
the case of North Bucks. Hon. Mem- 
bers will not pretend that the Act broke 
down there. The Local Authorities, it is 
contended, failed to recognise their re- 
sponsibilities—— 
*Caprain VERNEY : 
of the Act. 
Mr. Long wee 


That is the failure 
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*Mr. LONG: I beg the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s pardon. The failure 
of the Act was the want of a Court of 
Appeal from the Guardians. If there 
had been a Court of Appeal the 
labourers, if they wanted allotments and 
could not get them from the Sanitary 
Authority, would have appealed to the 
County Council for them; and if that 
appeal had been provided for in the Act 
there would not—or need not—have been 
any delay. If the Bill which we are 
now considering passes, there will be 
that appeal. Well, I do not think Her 
Majesty’s Government have any reason 
to be alarmed at the criticism of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who understand this 
question, ur at the severe attack of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby. These charges come with a very 
bad grace from right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who, when they won a General 
Election upon a particular policy, and 
once more found themselvesin Office, fogot 
all about that policy, and only remem- 
bered it again with suspicious suddeness 
when they thought it a convenient 
opportunity for attacking Her Majesty's 
Government. 

(8.47.) Mr. NEWNES (Cambridge, E., 
Newmarket): We have been asked by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
allow this Bill to pass through the 
House quickly, and I, for one, intend to 
respond to that call. I believe the Bill 
is unwieldy, where it ought to be simple. 
I believe it will be costly and slow, where 
it ought to be cheap and rapid in its 
action ; but I, for one, will not offer any 
opposition, or support any attempt at 
opposition, no matter whence it may 
come, to labourers getting the allotments 
they so much require. It is of no use 
our getting into recriminations upon the 
pest, such as were indulged in by the 
last speaker. Let us now in this House, 
as we have the opportunity, all of us 
assist in every possible way to pass 
through a measure-—no matter how im- 
perfect we believe it to be—that gives 
some chance of our gaining the end we 
all have in view. I have risen to-night 
rather to make a denial of an allegation 
which has been made with regard to the 
County Council of Cambridge, part of 
which county I have the honour to re- 
present. The hon. Member for the 
Ilkeston Division (Sir W. B. Foster) 
has stated his belief that that County 
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Council is unfavourable to labourers’ 
allotments. I am perfectly sure that he 
has no desire to misrepresent the mem- 
bers of that Council; but I could not 
allow an allegation of that kind to be 
made in this House without giving it a 
reply in this House. The majority of 
the members of the Cambridge County 
Council are opposed to me in politics ; 
but it is within my knowledge that this 
Body has displayed the greatest activity 
in regard to the allotments question, 
and they do not deserve to be charac- 
terised as unfavourable to labourers. 
When the new appeal which this Bill 
confers is given to the Cambridge County 
Council I believe they will do their duty, 
as far as this difficult and complicated 
measure will allow them, in giving to 
agricultural labourers in Cambridgeshire 
those allotments of which they stand so 
much in need. 

(8.53.) Mr. LLEWELLYN : I have 
looked forward with much interest to 
tke introduction of this Bill, and I 
um glad to think that in two par- 
ticulars it is an improvement of the 
existing Act; we have an appeal where 
Guardians are slow in action, or averse to 
action, and we have further facilities 
given for passing through the stages 
after the Sanitary Authority has first 
declared in favour of compulsory pur- 
chase, and then the matter returns to the 
County Council. These two particulars 
are of great importance, because the 
difficulties of carrying out the Allotments 
Act have been chiefly met here. I can- 
not say that, personally, I have heard of 
wily cases—except in this House—of 
Guardians being averse to the operation 
of the Act. I have no reason to doubt, 
however, that there have been such 
cases, such as have been cited by hon. 
Members opposite, but I have had no ex- 
perience of such. In my own county 
the Guardians willingly assist in every 
possible way, and so also do the farmers, 
and I should strongly condemn any 
Board of Guardians who, having a re- 
quisition sent them, and being satisfied of 
its bona fides, should neglect to carry out 
the wishes of the labourers. They have 
no right to do it, and there is no 
reason why they should do it. Guardians, 
however, have been condemned for oppo- 
sition to the measure. But let us see 
exactly the position of the Guardians 
when they are called upon to put the Act 
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in force. As a rule, it is simply a 
request from the parish, or it does not 
even come to that ; it is made known to 
the Guardians that the parish wishes, 
with the approval of someone who has 
the land, to have allotments provided ; 
or, in other cases, a meeting is called, and, 
public attention being directed to the 
subject, those enabled to let land are 
induced to offer it. But there come 
occasions when the land has to be rented 
or bought, and then, looking to the future, 
there comes a grave responsibility upon 
the Guardians and the parish officials 
who accept the terms. Kemember it is 
not like making a provision for the year ; 
it may be saddling the parish with a 
lease for 30 years—I think an objection- 
ably long term. The Guardians are 
answerable for aiding in what may be a 
good, or may be a very bad, bargain for 
the parish. ‘I'he whole of the expense falls 
upon a parish applying for allotments, 
and that parish may be in a decaying 
state, perhaps dwindling in population, 
its prosperity affected, it may be, by the 
construction of a new line of railway, or 
other causes. Many matters have to be 
taken into consideration, and the decision 
is difficult and important. I quite agree 
with my hon. Friend that we want 
District Councils, if for no other purpese, 
to fill up a blank in the operation of this 
Act, and to afford a rough and ready 
means of carrying through the inter- 
mediate stages, so fruitful of delay and 
expense. I was not here when the 
President of the Local Government Board 
gave his explanation of the Bill, but I 
am glad to hear that he is ready, 
and that he proposes,- to make 
some further alterations in regard to 
these intermediate stages. I have long 
ago thought it possible, where a Sanitary 
Authority is willing to carry out the 
compulsory clauses,and where the County 
Council is satisfied that the application 1s 
bond fide, and so forth, that the Locai 
Government Board might holdaninquiry, 
just as the Board does under the Sanitary 
Act when money is proposed to be 
borrowed from the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners for improvements, and the 
expenses in the same way fall on the 
parish. If time could be saved this would 
be very desirable. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby has 
spoken of delay of two or three years ; 
he used the word years, though, perhaps, 
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not intending to convey the meaning 
which was attributed to him,and I am 
bound to say the delay is vexatious in- 
deed, and much against the nsefulness 
of the Act. It is well to remember that 
the delays in seasons are important. If 
a man has possession of the land in the 
Autumn, or at Christmas, he can pro- 
ceed at once to prepare it for planting, 
but if he only has it in March it will be 
of no use ta him for that year. In 
November the Council does not sit, and 
so another year goes by, and if any in- 
formality occurs in title, or in any other 
way, I can quite conceive it possible that 
owing toa mistake in fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the Act there might 
be a delay of two or three years. I 
am glad that a Standing Committee is 
to be employed to act for the County 
Council, for such a Committee will have 


local knowledge and be able to 
act with more efficiency than can 
the Clerk to the Council. When 


a County Council has satisfied itself 
as to the bona fides of a requisition 
it has further to employ its Clerk, and 
what in the world does he know of the 
matter? He has got to check the action 
of a Committee composed of Guardians 
and parishioners, and they have far more 
knowledge than the Clerk can have. If 
a Standing Committee is employed to do 
what the Clerk is now authorised to do, 
that Committee can act between the 
times of the sittings of the Council, and 
so at once considerable delay will be 
obviated. Now,I wish to say a few words 
in reference to what has been said from 
the other side of the House in relation to 
the parish of-Wedmore. It is a peculiar 
case, and illustrates the difficulty we 
have had to contend with, and the 
necessity for alteration in the Act. The 
Sanitary Authority was by no means 
averse to the carrying out of the Act, 
and unanimously passed the resolutions 
necessary. We had to deal with a parish 
where, after inquiry, we found no land 
available except one piece of pasture, a 
valuable piece of land, near the village. 
That was in the hands of a farmer, who 
at once said, “I will not stand in the 
way of it.” The tenant for life said he 
was willing to stand aside as long as he 
got the same rent. Then we came to 
the real owners, who were the Trustees 
of a certain Charity in the City of Wells. 
They objected. First of all, the Clerk 
Mr. Llewellyn 
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said, “Who will guarantee me my 


expenses?” 1 thought this rather 
unreasonable, but it ended in some- 


one guaranteeing his expenses. Well, 
I found out the value of the 
land to the trustees, and _ offered 


them 10s. an acre more than they 
were receiving. They would not accept 
this, and at last we got an offer from 
them. They wanted £4 an acre—which 
the land was well worth—and in addi- 
tion they wanted 10s. an acre, and they 
would not let the land unless on a 50 
years’ lease. We said we could not 
accept the land on these terms—in fact, 
the Act would not allowus. We atonce 
put the notices in the papers and took 
steps to obtain the authority of the 
County Council. Well, what I want to 
point out to the House is the delayand the 
expense attending all these proceedings. 
All the expense must come out of the 
land. This Bill will remedy a great deal 
of this, and it will enable the Local 
Authorities to at once see their way to 
the amount at which they can offer the 
land to the labourers. I believe that in 
the course of three months we shall be 
able to show that through the action of 
the Sanitary Authority in the one Union 
of which I have been speaking, we have 
got between 60 and 70 allotments, and I 
hope that under the compulsory provi- 
sions of the Act we shall get 20 or 30 
more. Therefore, I say, it is a mistake 
to suppose that the Bill has not been 
effective. If the object of the Act was to 
create allotments, it has been successful ; 
if its intention was to stir up strife and 
to put the landlord’s nose to the grind- 
stone and keep it there, I am glad to say 
it has in that respect been a failure. I 
believe this Bill will benefit those whom 
we desire to benefit, and that under the 
Bill matters will go on more smoothly 
than they have done up to the present, 
and I trust that hon. Gentlemen will 
follow the example which has been set. 
by the hon. Member for Gloucester. who 
stated that he would do all he could to 
facilitate the passing of the measure. 
*(9.6.) Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
E.): I do not entirely agree with hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken from this 
side of the House in regarding the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1887 as wholly of an 
unsatisfactory character. I quite admit 
the incompleteness of that Act. I 
earnestly desire its amendment, but I 
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must say, from my own experience, that 
the Act has in mauy places conferred 


great benefits, both directly and indirectly, 


on the agricultural labourers. I was 
glad to hear the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Long) say that the Agricultural 
Department are preparing a new Return 
of the number of allotments existing 
throughout the country. I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. 
Chaplin) to say whether that Return 
will correspond with the elaborate 
Return granted in 1887. I trust 
that it will do so. Whether the 
allotments which have been granted 
during the last three years have been 
actually obtained by Sanitary Authorities 
under the Act or by more indirect means, 
I think we must all realise that the total 
increase in the allotments will form the 
best and most practical test of the opera- 
tion of the Act. I must admit that the 
Act has, to some extent, and in some 
localities, been a failure. Its operation 
has been, to some extent, limited by the 
way in which many hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House and their friends 
have depreciated it as a means of 
obtaining allotments. I think that if 
those. Gentlemen have the great in- 
fluence over the agricultural labourers 
which they claim, and, in some cases, 
justly claim, they will be acting in a 
more friendly way to that class by ad- 
vising them to take advantage of - the 
machinery of the Act—clumsy and 
incomplete though that machinery may 
be—than by declaring on every platform 
in the country that the Act is a sham, 
and is perfectly useless. I would suggest 
to the Government that there are two 
main causes which have caused the Act 
to be a failure in many cases, and I would 
submit to them that neither of those 
causes are removed by the present Bill. I 
think we all recognise the first cause in 
the composition of the Local Authority. 
It seems tome quite clear that a Local 
Authority, composed mainly of the occu- 
piers of land, will not be very zealous 
in putting into operation an Act which 
may deprive them of land which they 
occupy and upon which they — set 
much value. We all look forward 
to the introduction of the District 
Councils Bill for an improvement in the 
administration of this measure. The 
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second cause which has prevented the 
Allotments Act from working, has, I 
think, been its too stringent financial 
provisions, which require that all extra 
expense occasioned by compulsory pro- 
ceedings must be recouped out of the’ 
rents. I think some _ discretion 
should be given to Local Authorities in 
the matter, and that Sub-scction 2 of 
Section 2 should be repealed, so as to 
take from any churlish or obstinate land- 
owner the too-ready means of putting a 
stumbling block in the way of the 
labourers getting land at a reasonable 
price. The present Bill will not do 
anything in either of these directions. 
It is an imperfect attempt to amend 
a clumsy measure, which may work 
well in districts where everyone is 
ready to see it work well, but which may 
fail where there are men whoare anxious 
to put stumbling-blocks in its way. It 
will, however, give an appeal from an 
unreformed authority to one elected on 
popular principles. I hope, therefore, 
the House will accept the Bill as, at all 
events, an honest and bond fide attempt 
to amend the imperfect machinery creatd 
by the Act of 1887. 

(9.13.) Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : 
Whilst listening to the speeches of some 
Gentlemen opposite one wonders that 
they did not produce an Allotments Bill 
when their Party was in office. I am 
glad the Government have seen their 
way to introduce this Allotments Bill at 
last. I think it was full time; I have 
always looked on the Act of 1887 as 
impracticable and useless, and I have 
found it to be absolutely unworkable. 
I think the Government might have 
saved the time of the House and the 
country if they had thought proper to 
give some consideration to the Allot- 
ments Bill introduced by the hon, 
Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
and myself two years ago. The object 
of the Bill was to substitute the word 
“shall” for “may,” and to put a little 
gentle pressure on the Rural Sanitary 
Authority. It also embodied the very 
principle which the right hon. Gentleman 
has admitted is the central portion of this 
amending Bill. I certainly think this 
Bill is somewhat cumbrous and slow, but 
on the whole it is no doubt a step in the 
right direction. I do not think that 
anything will relieve us from the 
difficulty under which we labour in 
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agricultural districts. I doubt whether 
anything will help us but the intro- 
duction of a District Councils Bill, and I 
hope that before long the President of 
the Local Government Board will give 
us such a Bill as we require. But 
in any case I shall vote for the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and do what I can 
to promote the passage of the measure 
through Committee, not forgetting that 
[ shall vote for my own Bill if I have 
the opportunity. 

*(9.16.) Mr. CHANNING : The hon. 
Gentleman (Major Rasch) has referred 
to his own efforts to amend the Allot- 
ments Act—efforts which I have reeog- 
nised in the past with great satisfaction, 
because the Amendments which the 
hon. Gentleman put into his Bill 
were practically Amendments on which 
the Liberal Members divided the 
House again and again. The other day 
[ compared the Division Listof that period 
with the names of the hon. Members 
who are at the back of the Bill to which 
the hon. Member for Essex has just 
referred. There were 15 Divisions on the 
more important principles which we tried 
to introduce into the Allotments Act 
of 1887, many of these being the very 
proposals which have since been received 
with favour by the hon. Member. 
In these 15 Divisions the six or seven 
Members whose names I find on the 
back of the hon. Member (Major Rasch’s) 
Bill recorded no less than 52 votes 
against the propositions laid before 
the House, and two of them were absent 
all the time. I wish to be quite fair, 
and therefore I must say that the hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) did not record more than 
one or two of the 52 votes. I should 
now like to turn to the very spirited and 
clever speech of the hon. Member the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board. Such a_ case 
as his needed a spirited speech. In 
the first place the hon. Gentleman 
challenged the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt) that the Government 
are wasting the time of the House by 
this Bill. I should like to know if the 
speeches of the two hon. Members on 
that side of the House who have re- 
cently spoken, the very practical speech 
of the hon. Member for Somersetshire 
(Mr. Llewellyn) and the sympathetic 

Major Rae. 
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speech of the hon. Member for Essex 
(Major Rasch), and also the speech of the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire who sits 
near me (Mr. Hobhouse), are not ample 
proofs of the assertion that the Govern- 
ment are wasting the time of the House. 
What is wanted by the country, and by 
the labourers and village artisans who 
want to obtain allotments, is a willing 
authority, an authority which will 
sympathise with their needs, and which 
will facilitate the carrying out of the 
objects they have in view. What is the 
origin of this Bill? It is somewhat 
amusing, but it can be found in a passage 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Minister of Agriculture (Mr. 
Chaplin). Speaking on the 11th of 
August upon the Second Reading of the 
AJlotments Bill, he used, perhaps, the 
strongest language made in the debate 
up to that time against the authority to 
which the Government had most un- 
wisely entrusted these powers. He 
sald— 

‘« As regards the Rural Sanitary Authority, 

my objections to the Bill in its present form are 
more serious. I confess to some appre- 
hension that the Rural Sanitary Authority as 
the motive power, and the body having the 
initiative in this matter will prove to some 
extent a snare and a delusion.’’ 
I say, frankly and cordially, I have no 
doubt that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had then been a Member of the Govern- 
ment we should have had something as 
good as this Bill in 1887, instead of 
having this Bill in 1890. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to recommend 
exactly what this Bill adopts, for he 
said— 

“J should like to see the initiative to a much 
greater extent placed in the bands of the 
people who want these Allotments them- 
selves.” 

I think those are very sensible words, 
and I wish the Government had seen 
their way to act upon them. But when 
I placed on the Paper in August, 1887, 
an Amendment providing that the initia- 
tive and the compulsory power, as it 
were, should be placed in the hands of 
those who wanted the allotments, and 
divided the House upon it, the right 
hon. Gentleman, if I remember right, 
walked into the Lobby against me. 
Further on in his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to recom- 
mend exactly what the Government are 
now adopting, that is an appeal to the 
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County Councils. I ask any one of com- 
mon sense whether the proposals of the 
Government are not at the present stage 
of the proceedings, however sensible they 
may have been when suggested three 
years ago, “‘a snare and a delusion,” to 
use the right hon. Gentleman’s own words. 
What we want, as has been said again 
and again, is a willing authority, an 
authority which has also the means at 
its disposal to carry out what it has to do. 
It happens that the division which I have 
the honour to represent is perhaps a 
division more keenly interested in this 
question, and also more fully supplied with 
allotments, than any other. Notwith- 
standing the supply of allotments, there 
is still a great eagerness to obtain still 
more land. Naturally, therefore, it is a 
question in which I have taken some 
practical interest. Some little time ago, 
in dealing with the defects of the Allot- 
ments Act, I pointed out to a meeting of 
my constituents that, under the Act 
which was to have been compulsory, not 
one single inch of English soil had been 
procured for labourers. I also pointed 
out that in all only five loans had been 
applied for, and that the acreage 
purchased with these loans was only 
85. A constituent of mine, who is. not 
of my way of thinking, wrote to the 
Secretary to the Locai Government 
Board, and the hon. Gentleman’s secre- 
tary replied— 

‘*Mr. Channing’s allegation that not a 
single inch of land was acquired compulsorily 
under the Act is strictly correct.’ 

With regard to loans, it was admitted in 
the letter that my contention was right. 
I ought to say that at the time the letter 
was written, the 9th of December last, 
one additional little loan had been applied 
for. When my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby was alluding to the 
very small quantity of land which 
was obtained under this Act he 
was interrupted by the President of 
Local Government Board who said the 
Local Government Board had information 
to the effect that 1,800 men had been 
supplied with allotments by the Local 
Authorities. I noticed that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not state how he 
obtained the information, and I noted 
also that the hon. Member for Wiltshire 
was careful to avoid offering any further 
explanation. But in the letter from the 


Secretary to the hon. Member for Wilt- | 
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shire (Mr. Walter Long) to my Tory 
constituent it is said— ' 

“The Board are not in a position to state 
what is the total acreage of allotments pro- 
vided since the passing uf the Act, but on this 
point reference may be made to the first annual 
report of the Rural Lubourers’ League. ‘In 
the opinion of the Committee the chief benefit 
at present arising from the passing of the Act 
of 1887 is the remarkable stimulus given to the 
voluntary supply of allotments. ‘The cases 
actually within the knowledge of the Committee 
comprise over 2,000 acres, allotted to above 
4,500 men, and it is certain that these figures 
in no way represent the full results of the Act 
in the voluntary supply of land. But the 
direct operation of the Act itself has also been 
very cunsiderable. Upwards of 1,800 men 
have been supplied with allotments directly by 
Local Authorities. With the assistance of the 
Authorities, to whom applications have been 
made in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act, arrangements have also been concluded 
between the applicants and the local land- 
owners, by which a further number of above 
2,100 men have been supplied with land.’ ” 
The President of the Local Government 
Board did not state where he obtained 
his information as to the 1,800 men who 
have been supplied with allotments 
under the Act, but I fancy the authority 
is to be found in the letter in which the 
correspondent of the Seeretary of the 
Local Government Board is referred to 
the first annual report of the Rural 
Labourers’ League. I certainly look 
with considerable suspicion on figures 
obtained from such a nondescript and 
mongrel body as this—a body which 
was started under the auspices of 
a galaxy of Dukes and Marquesses—not 
forgetting a foreign Count—and which 
has been chaperoned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Bordesley Division. To 
turn to more serious points, this ques- 
tion is not one for idle recrimination 
between different Parties in the House. 
Iam sure there are hon. Gentlemen on 
the Benches opposite who have the 
matter at heart as earnestly as Liberal 
Members have. I heartily join in the 
appeal which has been made by the 
hon. -Member for Somersetshire to 
the Minister for Agriculture to give 
us some reliable statistics on this allot- 
ments question; and I urge that the 
whole House has a right to expect better 
and fuller Returns than have yet béen 
given, as well in regard to where the 
allotments are, what are the arens, the 
terms on which they are granted, and 
the relation of the allotment holders to 
the Local Authorities as to the mere 
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number of allotments held. 
important point on which we want infor- 
mation is as to the number of allotments 
held by Associations. That is impor- 
tant, because those who take land under 
an Association are it. afar more indepen- 
dent position than those who hold 
directly under the landlord. They have 
a much stronger foothold. The hon. 
Member for Somersetshire made a very 
sensible remark when he drew attention 
to the 4th clause and to the Committee 
to be appointed under it. | Now, I have 
a suggestion to make. It is a practical 
one, and I earnestly hope the Govern- 
ment will adopt it. I think they would 
facilitate the object they have in view if 
they tear up this Bill and give us a 
simple one, transferring the powers now 
possessed by the Rural Sanitary Authori- 
ties to a Standing Committee of the 
County Council. As long as the initi- 
ating authority remains with the Board 
of Guardians so long will this Bill, to use 
the words of the Minister for Agricul- 
ture, be a delusion and a snare. At the 
present time in many parts of the 
country labourers dare hardly have an 
opinion of their own, and very few can 
get their courage up to demand allot- 
ments of a Body composed of men who 
hold their living in their hands, or would 
venture to make the appeal. to the 
County Councils. The 4th clause affords 
just the solution of the difficulty that is 
is required. The Government tell us 
they have not the time to carry a District 
Councils Bill. Then, let them make a 
move in the right direction and tem- 
porarily entrust powers under the 
Allotments Act of 1887 to a Standing 
Committee of the County Councils, and 
I venture to say that that will go far to 
carry out the objects which they profess 
to have in view. The defects of this 
Bill are manifold. First, it does nothing 
to remedy the greatest mistake that was 
made in the Bill of 1887, namely, to 
remove the restriction on the quantity of 
land to be held by one man under the 
Act. Hon. Members who have studied 
the valuable evidence given before the 
Small Holdings Committee by Mr. Fyffe, 
will agree that we cannot expect a 
system of small holdings to be carried 
out successfully until we have created 
a state of things in which a man may 
begin by cultivating a quarter of an acre 
and by saving, and thrift, and industry, 
Mr. Channing 
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build his way up until he holds five or six 

acres, and eventually takes even a larger 
holding. I feel sure we shall never ‘be 
able to deal satisfactorily with the ques- 
tion until we get rid of that absurd 
restriction, and thus enable an agricul- 
tural labourer to increase his holding. 

We say that this giving the labourer a 

foothold in the soil of the country means 
the building up of his manhood. Inthe 
next place, hon. Members on this side of 
the House are in earnest in wishing that 
the powers of purchase should be made 

really compulsory, for they attach great 

importance to the purchase of allotments 
by Local Bodies, by the Representatives of 

the people, by the Representatives of 
those who want the allotments. What is 
the great difficulty which stands in the 
way of the successful operation of this 
Act? It is the cost of the land and the 
cost of the procedure under the Act ; but 

I think that this difficulty might be 

obviated to a great extent if the powers 
were transferred to a Standing Com- 
mittee of the County Council, when, 

obviously, the Provisional Order would 

only have to be settled between a Com- 

mittee of the Council and the whole 

Council itself, and the cost thus lessened. 

The question of compensation for the 

compulsory purchase of land should have 
been dealt with in this Bill if the 
Government really wish to secure the 
results they say they aim at. While, 
however, Ido not regard the Bill ina 

hostile spirit and shall abstain from 

voting against it, yet I maintain that by 
it the Government have once more 
deliberately thrown away a_ great 
opportunity of achieving the purposes 
they profess to have in view, and they 
will have only themselves to thank if it is 
said in the country that they regard the 
rights of the landowners and tenant 
farmers more than the rights and in- 
terests of the agricultural labourer. 
The hon. Member for Wiltshire stated 
that in acquiring allotments in crowded 
neighbourhoods we should have to pay 
compensation to the farmer for his im- 
provements. 1 fully agree with that; 
for I think the farmer ought to receive 
the fullest compensation for the improve- 
ments he leaves on the land, whether the 
that land passes to another tenant or’ 
whether it is devoted to allotment pur- 
poses. Experience has shown us that an 
unwilling Authority can delay practical 
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operations under the Allotments Act for 
a period of three years, and it is one 
of the results of the imperfect Bill of 
1887 that the authority in such cases 
will postpone giving the necessary notices 
to the farmer, and so further delay the 
operation of the Act. I am glad the 
Conservative Party have recognised the 
failure of the Act of 1887. I know the 
President of the Local Government Board 
does not admit that failure, but I venture 
to think the situation to-night is a confir- 
mation of the statement that it is a 
failure. But I do wish the Government 
would adopt the practical suggestion 
of making a Standing Committee 
of the County Council the  an- 
thority under the Bill. They can 
secure this by dropping all the 
Bill, with the exception of the 4th 
clause. But as I suppose we cannot ex- 
pect them to make that surrender, I am 


’ driven to agree with the right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for Derby that, by 
their conduct, they are once more wasting 
the time of the House and of the country. 

(9.45.) Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I would like to bear 
testimony to the successful working of 
the Allotments Actin my own County of 
Hampshire. In one parish the labourers 
approached the Local Authorities with a 
view to securing land for allotments. 
The matter came before the Board of 
Guardians, who discussed the matter, 
and at once set about obtaining the 
necessary land. It was a parish in which 
it was not easy to get land for allotments, 
and it was only by holding over the heads 
of owners and tenants the compulsory 
clauses of the Act, and by threatening 
to put them into force, that it was 
possible to get the land. Eventually, 
however, nine acres of very good land 
was obtained for the purpose, and it was 
let to the labourers at the very 
moderate rent of 3d. per rod. I do not 
think that hon. Members will consider 
that that was an excessive charge, when 
it is remembered that this land formed 
part of a hop garden. In this case, con- 
sequently, it will be admitted that the 
Act operated successfully. In another 
parish—that of Alton—a similar applica- 
tion was made for allotments by the 
labourers. In that parish there were no 
vacant farms and great difficulty was 
experienced in getting the allotments. 
Again the Board of Guardians were 
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petitioned, and they succeeded by 
threatening to put in force the compul- 
sory clauses of the Act in getting the 
necessary lands, and again they let it to 
the labourers at the rate of 3d. 
per rod, which, as hon. Members know, 
represents £2 per acre. That, I must 
contend, is a very moderate rent, because 
it is well-known that land in that 
immediate neighbourhood frequently 
fetches from £3 to £4 per acre. I felt it 
incumbent upon me to make these few 
remarks, as several hon. Members opposite 
have attacked the Allotments Act, and 
suggested that it has proveda failure. I 
can only say that in my own county 
there is a general desire to provide 
allotments for labourers, and that the 
County Council for Hampshire has 
appointed an Allotments Committee with 
a view to securing the provision of 
allotments. I only hope that the Bill 
now before the House will pass with the 
Amendment which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has suggested. I believe that it 
will prove a useful measure, and that it 
will be the means of giving more 
labourers allotments than possess them 
atthe present time. 

*(9.50.) Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sud- 
bury): I am not surprised that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Last 
Northamptonshire should be a little hard 
on that excellent publication, the Rural 
World, which, I am glad to think, is 
doing so much good in disseminating 
the truth among agricultural labourers. 
Now, I should be sorry to see this 
matter dealt with in a spirit of Party 
recrimination, and with a view to 
securing Party advantage. I have 
endeavoured, -as a Member elected 
mainly by agricultural labourers, to 
study the interests of that class as 
much as lies in my power ; and to that 
end the County Council, of which I have 
the honour to be a member—the West 
Suffolk County Council—have appointed 
an Allotments Committee, at which as 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee I have 
taken an active part. That Committee 
has worked for six months continuously, 
and it has by its efforts collected a number 
of statistics which throw little light on 
this question. These statistics refer to no 
fewer than 181 parishes, and they afford 
some little practical experience of the 
working of the Allotments Act in that 
part of England. I must take ex- 
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ception to the statement made by my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Ilkeston 
Division to the effect that the result of 
the working of the Act in the East of 
England has been wholly unsatisfactory. 
It is perfectly true that, according to the 
statistics to which I have referred, there 
is a considerable demand for allotments 
still existing ; but, on the other hand, 
we find that the number has in- 
creased. In 1887 it was 5,628, and in 
1889 it had risen to 6,413. That may 
not be considered a very great result ; but 
it does not represent the whole increase, 
because one effect of the Act has been to 
stimulate the provision of allotments 
privately, and without bringing into 
operation the compulsory powers. 
There is another deduction which might 
be drawn from the remarks of the 
hon. Member, which I think requires a 
little qualification, because those figures, 
on the face of them, appear to show 
an unfortunate state of affairs in our 
quarter of the world. They show that 
there are 2,215 houses in the Western 
Division of Suffolk without gardens. 
That, as far as Returns go, is approxi- 
mately true; but it must be bor e in 
mind that there are 8,713 cottages in that 
division which have gardens attached to 
them, and that of the 2,215 cottages 
before referred to, the great majority 
are in streets in small towns where 
it is manifestly impossible that they 
should have gardens attached to them. 
[ should like to record my humble 
epinion that it is cottage gardens 
that are most required by ‘agricultural 
labourers in this country. A man 
wants a garden where he can, at the 
termination of his day’s -work, employ 
himself and be assisted by the members 
of his family, and he does not want 
an allotment situated a mile or two 
miles from his home, because it is only 
men of unusual strength and persever- 
ance who can, after a hard day’s work, 
tramp that distance along a dusty road 
on a hot summer's evening or in the 
face of a bitter wind on a_ winter's 
night, in order to carry on the cultiva- 
tion. In the absence of legislative 
enactments, it is only by the pressure 
of public opinion being brought to bear 
upon the owners of cottage property that 


we can hope to secure the provision of | 


such gardens. I do not think the' 
blame for the absence of gardens rests | 
Mr. Quilter 
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with the large owners of property. It 
is more often the village tradesman or 
shopkeeper who is the owner of cottages 
attached to which are no gardens. And 
people who live in these cottages may 
just as well live in St. Giles’s or in St. 
George’s-in-the-East, because, as a rule, 
the dust bins, &c., are built close up to the 
back door, and there is no yard in which 
@ person can even turn round. I repeat, 
do not let us approach this question 
from a Party point of view. It is nota 
question in which one side of the House is 
interested more than the other. I do not 
believe that the landlords have, as a rule, 
putany obstaclesin the way of the labourers 
getting allotments, and though I should 
have been glad if the Government could 
have seen their way to bringing in a Bill 
for the establishment of District Councils. 
I wish to state at once that I heartily 
accept this measure as an instalment for 
the good of the agricultural labourers. 
I remember nothing more disappointing 
in my experience in this House than 
when Mr. Arch, then a Member, talked 
out an important Allotment Bill, intro- 
duced by the present Minister of Agri- 
culture. Let hon. Members, who are 
deesirous of championing the interests 
of agricultural labourers, take this Bill 
as an instalment of gocd, and in the 
hope that another year a further step 
may be made in advance. I admit it 
cannot be said that we are going forward 
in this matter by leaps and by bounds ; 
but I repeat I am _ grateful to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board for his 
measure, and I think the admission which 
we have bad from hon. Members 
on this side, that they do _ not 
intend to divide upon it, is proof that 
they know that they must accept it. We 
have heard something about an appeal 
to the country from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby, who has 
treated us to one of those speeches which 
he is so well able to deliver, and which are 
never more delightful than when he isdeal- 
ing with a subject of which he evidently 
knows but little, but upon which he is 
induced to speak because he sees an op- 
portunity of gaining a Party advantage. 
Let me tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that he must be very quick, indeed, with 
his appeal, if he wishes to prevent the 
‘Bill having its effect, because I hope 
that under _ its provisions there 
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-will, before the next election, hardly 
be a iabourer in the Kingdom who, 
if he wants one, will not have been able 
to obtain an allotment. I can only 
repeat that I hope next year the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board will give 
us afurther instalment of legislation in 
this direction. We know Members of 
this House are all anxious to appear at 
the right time as the friends of the 
agricultural labourer, and I think it is a 
very reasonable rivalry. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Northamptonshire has re- 
ferred to the proposal to appoint the 
Standing Committee of the County 
Councils to deal with these matters. I 
do not know if the hon. Gentleman is 
a member of the County Council in the 
county which he represents ; for if he 
were, I think he would find that the 
Standing Committee of the County 
Council has already more business on its 
hands than it can well get through. At 
auy rate, I know that that is the case in 
regard to the Standing Committee of the 
County Council of my own division, and 
I believe it to be the case in regard 
to such Committees in other counties. 
It has always been the fashion to refer 
these matters to a Standing Committee, 
and I would say that I approve of the 
proposal of the Government to appoint 
a Special Committee, ad hoc. More- 
over, I do not think the efforts made on 
this question by some of the Local 
Sanitary Authorities have merited the 
snub that would be administered to 
them, if without further trial their 
powers were summarily transferred to 
the County Council. And I look for- 
ward with hope to the right of appeal 
conferred by the Bill working with 
salutary effect, and to a great addition 
being made. to allotments and cottage 
gardens during the present year. 
*(10.1.) Mr. COBB: The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board has spoken of 
the undesirability of treating this as a 
Party question, and, having said that, 
he proceeded to make one of the most 
extravagant Party attacks that could 
have ,been made on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. I 
have not had much experience of this 
House, and can only judge from what I 
have seen and heard during the time I 
have been a Member of this Assembly, 
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since 1885, and when the Secretary 
of the Local Government Board says 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby only began to take an interest 
in the allotments question in 1885, when 
the agricultural labourer first obiained 
his Parliamentary vote, I-would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that it is better to 
have taken an interest in the question so 
late as 1885 than, when a measure is 
brought forward in 1886, to vote against 
the interests of the labouring classes as 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board did. But 
that is not all. It was said that no 
attempt was made on this side of the 
House to do anything for the agricul- 
tural labourer in the shape of obtaining 
an Allotments Bill. The fact is that in 
1886, when we were on that side of the 
House, the hon. Member for Bordesley 
(Mr. J. Collings), who then sat for 
Ipswich, had, as the spokesman of the 
Party he has since left, brought in a Bill 
containing valuable provisions, which Bill, 
in the absence of the hon. Member, was 
introduced by the hon. Member for Ilkes- 
ton. What then happened? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
made a strong speech in support of that 
Bill. He said he thought the subject 
was so large and important that it was 
better it should be dealt with by the 
responsible Government. [Laughter from 
the Ministerial Benches.| Hon. Members 
opposite laugh, but I will tell them what 
took place. At that time the Govern- 
ment of the hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
was in power, and that right hon. Gentle- 
man gave urgent and definite instructions 
to my Friend the hon. Member for Bor- 
desley, who took up—— 

(10.5.) Mr. J. COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to say that I 
never made any such statement. 

Mr. COBB: The hon. Member for 
Bordesley seems to know so well what 
has happened that J cannot but think he 
is aware that what I am going to say is 
true. The hon. Gentleman told me that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had instructed the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham and the hon. Member for 
Bordesley to bring in an Allotments Bill 
for the agricultural labourers, and that 
the Bill was drawn and they were about 
to bring it in. That, I think, was about 
April, 1886, just befors the hon. Mem- 
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ber vacated his seat. It was the fault, 
partly, of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham that that 
Bill was not introduced, because im- 
mediately afterwards he turned tail and 
left the Liberal Party on the question 
of Home Rule. It was he and 
his friends ‘that caused the Home 
Rule Bill to stand in the way of the 
adoption of the Allotments Bill. The 
hon. Member for South-East Essex has 
said he always held that the Act 
of 1887 was a wretched measure ; 
but on the 12th August, 1887, the hon. 
Gentleman said, “I believe the agricul- 
tural labourers are perfectly satisfied with 
the Bill as it now stands.” He also said 
he had brought in a Bill, in 1888, upon 
which was the name of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bordesley, to amend 
the Act of 1887. That was so, but the 
Bill was almost entirely copied from the 
Bill which had been introduced earlier 
in the Session by myself. The Bill 
of 1887 was introduced by the Con- 
servative Government, solely in con- 
séquence of the Spalding election, and 
the hon. Members for South-East Essex 
and Bordesley had an opportunity during 
the whole of the Session of 1888 of in- 
troducing their Bill, hut they neglected 
to do so until many months after I had 
introduced my Bill. It is extraordinary 
that they did not introduce their Bill 
until after the Southampton and Ayr 
Burghs elections, and I cannot but think 
that the great and important changes 
announced to-night in the amending Bill 
now brought in by the President of the 
Local Government Board have, to some 
extent, been brought about by the resultof 
the Stamford election. In common with 
others on this side of the House I shall 
not oppose the Second Reading of the Bill, 
but 1 would join in the request made to 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, for an authentic Return of the 
number of Sanitary Authorities who are 
the landlords of labotirers holding allot- 
ments. We do-* not care to take the 
figures of the Rural Labourers’ League. 
We know it is a respectable body, but 
we have not much confidence in it; as 
we find that all the Vice Presidents, and 
nearly all the Committee, who are Mem- 
bers of this House, almost always vote 
against measures for the benefit.of the 
agricultural labourer. This Bill relates 
almost entirely to the amendment of the 
Mr. Cobb 
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compulsory powers of the Act of 1887. 
We have had to-night two opinions from 
the Treasury Bench in reference to the 
question of compulsory powers. Early 
in the evening the Secretary for Ireland 
used all the arguments he could employ 
against compulsion, while the President of 
the Local Government Board has shown 
his inclination for compulsion by trying 
to amend the compulsory powers of the 
Act of 1887. I wonder if the latter right 
hon. Gentleman remembers the warning 
we gave him as to the working of the com- 
pulsory clauses of that Act, when the Bill 
was before Committee. I well remember 
how lightly he then treated our ob- 
jections. He now says that he never 
sneered at Vestries, but if he will refer 
to his speech on the former Allotments 
Bill, he will see that he did sneer at 
them. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man repeat my words ? 

*Mr. COBB: I do not happen to have 
them by me at this moment. I should 
like the House to hear his words after 
what he has said of the manner in 
which the Act has worked. On the 
12th August, 1887, the right hon. 
Gentleman said 

“‘ Whether you look upon this as a voluntary 
question, or whether you regard it in connection 
with cases where compulsory powers are 


necessary, the machinery will be found to be 
simple, effective, and speedy in its operation.” 
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The right hon. Gentleman will not sa 
that to-day. I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman. now sees his error. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Not at all. 

'*Mr. COBB: If he does not see his 
error why in the world is he wasting the 
time of the House by bringing in this 
Bill? But he made another statement, 
also upon compulsion :— 

‘“‘But supposing that oompulsion were 
necessary, and the complicated machinery 
resorted to, it has not been found in connection 
with other matters in which land is compul- 
sorily acquired that any difficulty is ex- 
perienced.”’ 
What becomes of his opinion? If that 
be correct we do not want this Bill at all. 
If compulsory powers would be easy in 
their operation why should the right hon. 
Gentleman throw on the County Council 
further duties when, not five minutes 
ago, he cheered the statement that 
they had already too much to do? 
The compulsory clauses, at all events, 
have been a total and absolute failure. 
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before, that there has not been one 
instance in which the compulsory 
clauses have been put into operation. 
At the beginning of last Session 
the right hon. Gentleman said there 
had been two applications for Pro- 
visional Orders, but the expense of the 
procedure was sogreat that the Authorities 
felt they would be doing wrong to burden 
the ratepayers, besides which the interest 
on the purchase money would be so great 
that the labourers would not take the 
allotments at the rents which would have 
been necessary. I should like to give two 
instances of the working of this Act by 
Boards of Guardians cr Rural Sanitary 
Authorities. In January, 1888, four 
months after the Act of 1887 was passed, 
the labourers of Farnborough and 
Mollington, two small villages, applied to 
the Rural Sanitary Authority of Banbury 
to provide them with land for allotments. 
Nearly the whole of the suitable land in 
those two villages belonged to Archdeacon 
Holbech, for whom I have the utmost 
respect, but who seems to have limited 
views with regard to allotments. Arch- 
deacon Holbech has over and over again 
expressed the view that two chains, or 
one-fifth of an acre, is the utmost 
quantity of land which a labouring man 
can possibly work. He declined to grant 
any more land. The Local Authority, 
who possess a very active chairman, 
knowing their business, calculated what 
the cost would be of obtaining com- 
pulsory powers and compelling this 
Archdeacon to do his duty, and they 
found that the expenses would be so 
great that the rent for the land would 
be higher than the labourers could pay. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Has the hon. Gentle- 
man got any figures in the case of the 
Banbury Authority, who found the cost 
so great ? 

*Mr. COBB: I have no figures, and I 
can only refer the right hon. Gentleman 
to the Banbury Guardian, slips from 
which, if I remember rightly, I had the 
honour of sending the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I admit freely that the right hon. 
Gentleman has done his best to make 
Boards of Guardians do their duty, but I 
am not sure that in this case the Board of 
Guardians did not do their duty better by 
abstaining from the exercise of compul- 
sion, because they found that the rent of 
the allotments would be too heavy for 
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the labourers. Hon. Members on the 
other side of the House have said so, too, 
and it is notorious all over the county. 
Now, as to the question of delay. I will 
give the House a case which came before 
the Rugby Board of Guardians relating toa 
village called Crick, which is in the con- 
stituency of my hon. Friend the Member 
for one of the Divisions of Northampton- 
shire. In November, 1887, two months 
after the passing of the Act, the Crick 
labourers applied for land for allotments. 
The Local Authority at Rugby comprises 
some very good menof business. They very 
properly appointed a Committee on the5th 
December, 1887, to confer with the 
That Committee reported 
that there was a demand. for 30 
acres, and that there was no chance 
of any voluntary arrangement be- 
tween the landowners and the labourers, 
and they advised that negotiations with 
the landowners should be commenced. 
They had to negotiate with a clergyman, 
the Rev. Henry Lister; and, finally, 
when the negotiations failed, and 
he would not grant the land volun- 
tarily, they thought about putting 
the compulsory powers in force. A 
clergyman on the Board, the Guardian 
for Crick, reported that there were 
36 men in the village out of employ- 
ment and wanting allotments. On the 
12th March, a month afterwards, 
an amendment was carried to the pro- 
posal to put the compulsory powers in 
force, that a definite answer should be 
obtained from the Rev. H. Lister. Mr. 
Mitchison, when this Amendment was 
carried said, “ We are getting no further,” 
whereupon the Chairman of the Board, 
who is also a clergyman, said “ We do 
not mean to.” I have no doubt that 
accurately represented the opinion of the 
majority of the Board. Nothing had 
been done in August, 1888, when one of 
the labourers wrote, “ The workmen must 
have land or starve.” Then he ex- 
pressed a sentiment which I am afraid 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will not 
appreciate, “I hope the Liberals, 
when they come into power, will 
bring in a really good Allotments 
Bill.” I hope they will ; and if they do 
not, I will certainly join the hon. 
Members opposite in voting against 
them. On August 27th, 1888, it was 
resolved at last to put the compulsory 
powers in force. In October the usual 
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advertisements were published in the 
Rugby papers. The Clerk, a careful 
man of business, reported—just as the 
Banbury Clerk did—that a great expen- 
diture would be incurred in putting the 
compulsory powers in force, and there- 
upon the Board ordered that no further 
proceedings should be taken. One of 
the members of the Board said that 
before they were a year older they would 
have simpler powers. He was alluding 
to the promise of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, who, 
in order to get rid of the Amendments 
moved on the Local Government Bill, 
pledged himself, without qualification, 
that a District Councils Bill should 
be brought in the Session of 1889. 
Another gentleman made the remark, 
the Rev. Dr. Gray—another parson ; 
there are too many parsons on this 
Board—‘“It is possible that the craze 
may die out.” That was the way 
in which the rev. gentleman looked at 
thos: compulsory powers to provide 
land for starving men. He waited 
for the time when the “craze” would 
cease to exist. Well, in the division I 
represent, there is a very popular noble- 
man—Lord Willoughby de Broke—who, 
in a speech he made in Warwickshire, 
pointed out what a great blessing the 
Allotments Act had been to the labourers 
in the village where he lives. I took the 
liberty of writing him that there had not 
been a single case in the village to which 
he referred in which an inch of land had 
been obtained under the Allotments Act. 
Lord Willoughby used exactly the same 
language about the Act having stimulated 
the landlords to give allotments. Then 
I was obliged ,to point out that Lord 
Willoughby, I felt sure, being the prin- 
cipal landlord, reqnired no stimulus, and 
I felt sure he would have given the 
labourers allotments years and years 
before, but he had not. As to the great 
interest of county gentlemen in allot- 
ments, I have the misfortune to be the 
only Member for the County of Warwick 
on this side of the House, and I look in 
vain for the three other Members, who 
sometimes sit on the other side. They 
are all county gentlemen; I believe 
. they are all landowners. When the 
Allotments Act was discussed in 1887 
one hon. Gentleman was here for one 
night ; the other two were never here 
during the whole discussion. I ask hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite whether that sort of 
abstention from duty is likely to increase 
the idea which is put forward so strongly 
to-night, that county gentlemen of Eng- 
land do really wish that the men should 
have allotments. The hon. Member for 
Scmersetshire alluded to the labourers of 
that county, who cannot get allotments 
from the Sanitary Authorities. We 
pointed all this out and a great deal 
more whenthe Bill of 1887 wasintroduced, 
and we took a number of Divisions, and 
what did we get for our pains? The hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division, who 
at that time had become a full blown 
Member of the Tory Party, spoke of us 
and of myself in particular, as “the newly- 
found friendsof the agricultural labourer.” 
But in 1885, speaking on my behalf at a 
meeting in Warwickshire, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bordesley |(Mr. Jesse Collings) 
said that the labourers might depend 
upon me to look after their interest be- 
cause he knew I had been brought 
up in the wish to do so. There- 
fore, I think it was rather hard of 
my hon. Friend, in conjunction with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), to call me a newly-found friend of 
the agricultural labourer. But a newly- 
found friend is better than a newly- 
found enemy. In saying that I refer 
more to the right. hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham than to 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bordesley. I am glad the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) has altered the 
Bill to the extent he has done, but I hope 
that some member of the Government 
will tell us the meaning of the 3rd 
clause. If it means that the County 
Council are to begin all over again, it 
means that there wi'l have to be two 
local inquiries before the Act is put into 
operation. In 1887 a prominent member 
of the Government said that the county 
was too large an area to which to give 
the acquisition and the management of 
allotments. I agree with that. The 
county being too large and the Board of 
Guardians being an improper Authority, 
when the Bill is read a second time I 
shall put down an instruction to amend 
it, so that the Authority may be altered, 
and that the management and control 
of allotments may be placed in the hands 
of a popularly elected body over a smaller 
area than that of the Rural Sanitary 
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Authority—namely, the Parish Council. 
I believe that what the labourers want in 
this country is not to have any individual 
relations between themselves and the 
landlord. I believe it would be better 
for them, and better for,the landlords and 
everybody else, if every allotment in the 
country was owned or leased by an 
Authority elected by the people, so that 
the people might themselves, at any rate, 
have some voice in the choice of their 
landlords, and that if their landlords 
misbehaved themselves they might put 
in others who would behave themselves 
better. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) laughs, but as certain as he is 
sitting there that will be done some day. 

(10.33.) Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Mal- 
don): I am always very glad when a 
question is discussed which isof interest to 
theagricultural labourers of England, who 
are perhaps rather neglected in this 
respect. I am glad this question has 
been treated, not by all but by many 
of the Members who have spoken, ina 
fair and frank manner, and without re- 
sort to electioneering tactics. I fail to 
understand the charge made by one or 
two hon. Members opposite, who seem to 
intimate that either the farmers or land- 
lords of England have objections to the 
labourers having small plots of land. As 
far as my own experience goes that is 
not the case, and they would only be too 
glad to see thorough facilities given in 
that direction. We know perfectly well 
that a large plot of land is not workable 
by a man who has to work for his master 
all day long, but we should support any 
legislation that is fair and reasonable, 
and that would enable the agricultural 
labourers to spend an hour or two in the 
evening upon an allotment or cottage 
garden. The man who works in that 
way will not, at all events, be wasting 
his time at the public-hous:, and many 
of the cottages have not the amount of 
garden accommodation they ought to 
have. It is unfair to say that landlords 
or farmers, as a class, are opposed to any 
reasonable legislation on this subject. In 
my own neighbourhood the labourers have 
got allotments by voluntary arrangement 
with the landlord, and, argue as we may, 
I am sure it is very much better that 
this should be the case. If we try to 
legislate for compulsory acquirement of 
land we shall have to encounter the 
difficulty and trouble of setting up ex- 
pensive machinery, which will result in 
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causing the land to be too highly rented 
to make it worth while for the labourer 
to cultivate it. I welcome the Bill we 
are now discussing as another step in the 
right direction. I am not satisfied with 
the existing Act, which leaves a good 
deal for improvement, although it is 
certainly not accurate to say that it has 
been of no use. I think there is room for 
this additional measure, and I hope that 
other steps will be taken in the same 
direction. 

(10.36.) Mr. COLLINGS: I am ex- 
tremely glad towelcomeany step, whether 
small or great, towards the realisation of 
the hopes of thie labourers with regard to 
allotments, and I think I may claim the 
agreement of all the House when I say 
that the present President and Secretary 
of the Local Government Board have, 
by their sympathy with this move- 
ment, advanced it to a very large extent 
during their tenure of office. We have 
heard some curious speeches on this side 
of the House. It is said that nothing 
brings such acute suffering to men as 
the contemplation of their neglected 
opportunities, and it is positively touch- 
ing to see the discomfort and agony 
manifested by some hon. Members on 
this side of the Hcuse when we contem- 
plate hon. Members on the other side 
doing work which they have neglected. 
The bulk of their speeches have heen 
aimed in the first place at explaining 
away that neglect, and, secondly, at 
proving that what has been done by 
others than themselves is of little worth. 
This Bill has been described as waste 
paper, and the hon. Member for Rugby 
(Mr. Cobb) has called it a wretched Bill. 
lf that be so, why does not the hon. 
Member vote against it? If it be a 
wretched Bill surely it ought to be 
opposed, but hon. Members know that 
such talk as that with regard to this Bill, 
and similar talk with regard to the Bill 
of 1887, will not go down with those who 
are most concerned. The hon. Member 
for Rugby has made a statement, once in 
print, and again in this House to-night, 
about some cock-and-bull story as toa Bill 
to be prepared by the late Government. 
It is not my duty to say anything about 
what was being done by the late Govern- 
ment, but the memory of the hon. Mem- 
ber does not serve him when he makes 
that statement. 

*Mr. COBB: I would remind the hon. 
Member that I made the statement in 
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this House in his presence on a previous 
occasion, and he did not deny it, and 
before I did so I submitted it to the 
President of the Tysoe Allotments Asso- 
ciation, who-»confirmed every word of 
what I said. 

Mr. COLLINGS : Ido not know whom 
the hon. Member submitted it to. I 
only state, of my own knowledge. the 
facts which relate to myself, and with 
regard to that I adhere to my posi- 
tion. The Conservative Government was 
turned out at the end of January, on the 
Allotments Question, and within less 
than a month the new Government 
came in and made their statement, in 
which there was not a word of reference 
to allotments. I was a very humble 
member of the Government. 

An hon. Memper: Why did you not 
resign ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Everyone 
knows that a subordinate Member, such 
as a Secretary of a Department, is not a 
Cabinet Minister, and therefore does not 

._know the policy of the Cabinet as to the 
date of the introduction of the Allotments 
Bill. There was another measure sprung 
on the House and the country, which 
put all Allotments Bills and everything 
of that kind aside permanently, and it is 
simply playing with words to talk about 
the late Government having an 
Allotments Bill ready. 

*Mr. COBB: I would ask whether the 
hon. Gentleman denies that the Member 
for West Birmingham, as President of 
the Local Government Board, received 
instructions from the Prime Minister to 
draw up a Local Government Bill con- 
taining large powers with reference to 
allotments ? 

Mr.JESSE COLLINGS: That is a ques- 
tion which it is proper neither to ask or to 
answer. Hon. Members have asked why 
the Member for West Birmingham is not 
present. The right hon. Gentleman is 
engaged with his constituents, and the 
Government do not require assistance to 
pass the Bill, because they will have 
the assistance of hon. Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side of the House. 
The hon. Member for the Rugby Division 
talked of the numerous and valuable 
Amendments to the Bill of 1887. 
Numerous they were, no doubt, but their 
value was not so obvious. The hon. 
Member himself moved an Amendment 
that the Bill should cease to be in opera- 
tion in 1889, and another hon: Member 
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moved that burial-grounds should not be 


taken for allotments. Those are samples 
of the largenumberof Amendments which 
occupied the time of the House. The fact 
is that hon. Members were so enamoured 
of the Bill that they almost killed it in 
their embraces. I remember, on August 
18, there were 17 pages of Amendments 
down on the Paper; and on the next 
night, though many Amendments had 
been disposed of, there were again 17 
pages. On the last day of Committee 
there were 15 pages of Amendments ; 
and it was only due to the express 
determination of the Government and 
the threat of the Closure that the Bill w: 

passed at all. A large proportion of the 
speeches that have been made have had 
reference to the Act of 1887. No one 
pretended that it was a perfect measure. 
There are very few Acts of Parliament 
that are perfect; and if cases of the failure 
of this Act are to be brought forward I 
could mention scores of cases on the other 
side where there have been successes. It 
is impossible to fully estimate the actual 
working of the Act of 1887 ; but there is 
positive proof that its effect has been 
enormous. Putting aside all the cases 
where it may be supposed that the land 
would have been supplied without the 
Act, it is found that above 2,000 acres 
have been given by the indirect effect of 
the Act, and between 4,000 and 5,000 
men supplied with allotmeats. As to 
those directly supplied by the Local 
Authorities, though the estimate of 
1,800 put forward by hon. Members 
is true for last September, it is 
much under the mark now; and 
between 2,000 and 3,000 men have 
been assisted to allotments by the Local 
Authorities. Therefore, though the Act 
has only been in existence for 18 months, 
more than 8,000 men have benefited by 
it, and it is therefore unfair to call the 
Act a sham and a delusion. There is 
weekly evidence of the increase of the 
operation of the Act; but I sympathise 
with hon. Members who are bound to 
minimise the legislation which their 
opponents have passed, and which they 
have neglected to pass. I know the 
difficulties of their position, and would 
make every allowance for them; but I 
beg of them not to make the labourer 
suffer for Party exigencies. That is the 
only thing I ask them; and I am glad, 
therefore, to hear that the extreme 
affection which-was shown for the Allot- 
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ments Act of 1887—an affection which 
would have caused the measure its life 
but for our interposition—is not to be 
exercised in regard to the present Bill. 
I have said, in this House and out of it, 
that a compulsory clause once passed will 
be very rarely used, and I said this when 
many hon. Members who criticise me 
now had yet to learn what an allotment 
was. They speak of the Act of 1887 as 
though it were only composed of com- 
pulsory clauses ; but surely the voluntary 
clauses are as important a part of the 
Bill. If the voluntary clauses work well 
and smoothly they will answer every 
purpose save that of Party interest. The 
one great defect of the Act of 1887 was 
the absence of a Court of Appeal; 
but by the Bill before the House, 
and especially by the Amendments 
promised by the President of the Local 
Government Board, this defect will be 
remedicd by giving a cheap and, I 
venture to say, an effective Court of 
Appeal. That the County Council will 
be an effective and sympathetic Court 
of Appeal we have abundant evidence 
already. Take the action of the 
Member for North-East Norfolk 
(Sir E. Birkbeck), for instance. See 
what he has done on the County Council 
of his district, taking the question from 
the Sanitary Authority to the County 
Council. You can multiply that case 
throughout the country, and will see 
what a sympathetic tribunal you will 
have for the appeal. What we contend 
is that the Act of 1887, though not free 
from defects, has been more attended 
by successful results than almost any 
Act of Parliament of the kind during the 
time it has been in existence. I have 
dates and facts for this assertion, and I 
can prove them if challenged. I will 
not allude to the discourteous or rash 
remarks of the hon. Member for Welling- 
borough. I do not think they matter 
much ; therefore, I will pass them over, 
but they show to what straits hon. 
Gentlemen are put. As to the remarks 
which have been made about the action 
of the Government with regard to allot- 
ments, it must be admitted that while 
the present Government did not promise 
they performed, and while the late Go- 
vernment promised they did not perform. 
The agricultural labourers understand 
matters, and they will not be so foolish 
as to throw away or to lose a bird in the 
hand for one inthebush. If I may 
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give advice tohon. Members—they give 
me plenty—it is to spend some of the 
energy which they now expend in going 
up and down the country declaring the 
Allotments Act a sham and a delusion 
in the effort toturn the Act to account 
and to get the land forthe men. That is 
what the rural Labourers’ League has been 
doing, and it has got for the men 
thousands of acres, but not by bullying 
or raising Party feeling. Not very long 
ago I heard a stump orator holding 
forth to an audience of Devonshire 
labourers, and proving to his own satis- 
faction that they would never obtain 
allotments. The gentleman did not 
understand why his audience were on 
the broad grin all the time. The fact 
is that a week or a fortnight before, 
within a gunshot of where the geutleman 
was speaking, each men had obtained as 
much land as he required. This is what 
is going on in the country—men are 
making this a mere political question, 
instead of one for the labourers. 

Mr WINTERBOTHAM: Will the 
hon. Gentleman state where this was ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: It was in 
Devonshire, in the neighbouring parish to 
my own. As one who has taken some 
part in this question, as one who has 
advocated it when there were found 
only one or two on either side of the 
House to take any notice of it, I from 
my heart thank the Government, and 
particularly the President of the Local 
Government Board and his coadjutor, for 
the full sympathy they have shown for 
the labourers. The hon. Member for the 
Rugby Division (Mr. Cobb) has talked of 
turning Tory—I sympathise with him— 
if the Liberal Party does not deal with 
allotments. But what does he say of me ? 
That I am turning Tory by supporting the 
Government because the Liberals will not 
deal with allotments. The hon. Gentle- 
man now says that he will turn against 
the Liberals if they do not deal with 
allotments when' they should happen to 
come into power. He knows perfectly 
well that the Liberal Government, if it 
ever sees existence, is pledged up to the 
eyes, as solemnly as men can be pledged, 
to bring forward a question which will 
occupy not one Session or two Sessions, 
perhaps, not one General Election but 
two General Elections. He knows that 
the result must be that the question of 
allotments must be postponed indefinitely, 
and will neve: be dealt with until the 
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Irish Question is settled. 1 intend, in 
this matter, to assist the present Govern- 
ment regardless of Party, because they 
are not content with making promises, 
but give practical proof of their 
sincerity. I shall not support a Party 
who, whilst they ask for votes in order 
to carry legislation on agricultural and 
educational questions, know well that 
the power which those votes will give 
them will be used to push through this 
House their scheme of legislation for 
Ireland. 

*(11.7.) Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) : 
The hon. Member for the Bordesley Divi- 
sion (Mr . Jesse Collings) has curious 
notions of proportion and official propriety. 
It is true that in 1886 the hon. Member 
moved the Amendment to the Address 
in favour of allotments, and that upon 
that Amendment Parties changed sides. 
The hon. Member would therefore have 
the House believe that he hada right to 
dictate to the Government that came into 
power not only what should be their policy 
but even the order of their proceedings. 
Such is the hon. Member’s notion of 
proportion. Has he ever heard of the 
fly on the wheel? Why, the change of 
Parties did not take place upon the 
question of allotments in reality. Every- 
body knows that on the occasion of 
Amendments to the Address Parties 
divide with reference to their natural 
divisions and their natural antagonisms. 
In fact, they take advantage of oppor- 
tunities of. thas kind. {Laughter and 
erves of “Oh” from the Ministerial 
Benches.| Why this assumption of 
innocence? The whole history of 
debates on. the Address points in the 
direction which I have indicated ; and if 
the Opposition can put the Party in 
power ina minority by an Amendment 
on the Address they do so. The hon. 
Member would be entitled to say that a 
Party coming into power on an Amend- 
ment on the question of allotments were 
morally and honourably bound to take 
that question up; but when it comes to 
that question we see his peculiar notion of 
official propriety. He thinks it perfectly 
justifiable to turn round against the 
Party of which, as he tells us, he was a 
humble Member, and which he joined 
after the memorable Division, and to 
accuse them of not carrying out the 
policy which the Amendment fore- 
shedowed. I ask him, did he make 
terms when he took office th-t the cucs- 
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tion should be dealt with on a particular 
day ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: As I am 
directly appealed to, let me say I did not 
think it necessary to make terms with 
reference to that which before the world 
and this House was an honourable agree- 
ment and understanding. 

*Mr. STANSFELD: I take that 
answer. He joined the Government 
that came into power, and he has been 
asked, “ Did you receive in your Depart- 
ment instructions to frame a measure 
dealing with this very question?’ That 
question the hon. Member does not feel at 
liberty to answer. [Mr. Jesse CoLtinas : 
Icould answer it.| The hon. Member can 
turn against the Government which he 
joined ; but it is not in accordance with 
his notions of official propriety to say 
what instructions he received at the 
time. Now, the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board made a statement of 
a rather extraordinary nature when he 
said he was not prepared to offer to the 
House any figures concerning the 
number of allotments which have been 
provided in consequence of the Act of 
1887, because he has no power to call for 
the Returns. 

*Mr. LONG: I beg pardon. I said we 
were not prepared to give any figures 
with regard to the allotments by 
voluntary arrangement with the Sanitary 
Authorities, which, as we contend, has 
been the outcome of the Act. 

*Mr. STANSFELD: I understand 
the hon. Gentleman to say that he 
excluded cases where there had been 
voluntary arrangements in consequence 
of the action taken by the Sanitary 
Authorities. 

*Mr. LONG: The hon. Gentleman 
knows better than I do that the Sanitary 
Authorities only appealed to the Local 
Government Board, and their action only 
becomes known to the Local Govern- 
ment Board when a loan was contracted. 
Otherwise the Board have no knowledge, 
and can obtain no knowledge, of their 
proceedings in any way. 

*Mr. STANSFELD: That brings me 
to my point. I say that nothing could 
have been more easy than for the Local 
Government Board to address a Circular 
to the Sanitary Authorities requesting 
them to furnish particulars of any allot- 
ments which have come to their know- 
ledge, or to which they had been a 
| Party. Such a request would, asa matter 
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of course, have been complied with. But 
the hon. Gentleman has referred to 

a Return about to be issued by the 
Minister for Agriculture. It is not of 
importance to us from what Department 
it issues ; but we require a clear under- 
standing what the Return shall contain. 
What we want, and what we shall expect 
before the Bill proceeds in Committee, is 
this: We desire to know what has been 
the operation of the Act. That is the 
question of the moment. We do not 
merely want to know the number of 
allotments granted. Why, the hon. 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. 
Hobhouse), speaking some time ago, said 
the total number of allotments since the 
Act was passed, being compared with 
the number ;previously provided, would 
in the difference of totals give the measure 
of the operation of the Act; but there is 
no justification for a proposition of that 
kind, for who can say what other causes 
may have been in operation in the same 
direction? What we expect is not a mere 
catalogue of allotments, but information 
throwing such light upon the question 
that we can understand in what way the 
Act has operated, how far it has operated, 
and how far it has not. Nobody will 
deny that the Act has worked as a 
stimulant. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself has practically said the effect of 
the Act has been as a stimulant, and that 
it has produced a large crop of allotments 
by indirect action. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: By voluntary arrange- 
ment. 

*Mr. STANSFELD: That was the 
point of his argument. He not only 
said that, but he also very frankly 
acknowledged that he luoked forward to 
District Councils in the future to be con- 
stituted and elected on a popular basis 
of democratic household suffrage, and 
the protection of ballot as the proper 
Body to whom this function of dealing 
with allotments should be committed. 
Well, but that is. the condemnation of 
the present system. Now he urges that 
he could not help himself ; but he admits 
that the Boards of Guardians with their 
paper voting, property qualification, and 
without the protection of the ballot, 
are not the Body from whom proper 
consideration of this question of allot- 
ments can be expected. We believe that 
such a question can only be fairly dealt 
with by a popularly-elected and Repre- 
sentative Body within a comparatively 
small area within each county. The 
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right hon. Gentleman has given 
indication of an Amendment to 
the second section of the Bill. 
As it at present runs, the County,Couneil, 
on primd facie evidence of the facts 
stated in the petition directed to show 
that a Sanitary Authority has failed in 
its duty, may cause a local inquiry to be 
made ; and, if satisfied, may inform the 
Sanitary Authority of their decision, and 
require the Sanitary Authority, within 
a time, not exceeding six months, to take 
proceedings under the Act; and if at the 
expiration of that time the Sanitary 
Authority does not act power lapses to 
the County Council. Now the right 
hon. Gentleman has, on the whole, been 
congratulated on his proposed Amend- 
ment; but I cannot say that I am prepared 
at this moment—I do not know what 
more can be said in its favour—to join 
in those congratulations, and I will tell 
him why. My expectation is this: that 
if the County Council under this Act 
find that to lend a willing ear to the 
petition of the labourers saying that the 
Sanitary Authorities have refused, or. 
neglected, to deal with their demands, 
if the County Council comes to know, as 
they will know by this Amendment, that 
to listen to this request will ipso facto 
deprive the Sanitary Authority of their 
power, my expectation is that they will 
decline to exercise that power. As the 
Bill stands, it comes to this: that if 
the County Council come to a decision 
unfavourable to the action of the Sanitary 
Authority the latter will be in a position 
of locus penitentie. But with the 
proposed Amendment the transfer of 
powers would take place at once, 
and my belief is that the Bill will 
in this way be less operative than at 
present. Now, the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir W. Barttelot) said, if I under- 
stood him rightly, that we prevented the 
constitution of District Councils. He sug- 
gested that the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he introduced the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, would have passed the Dis- 
trict Council clauses if it had not been 
for the obstruction or opposition, which- 
ever he called it, of Members on this 
side. I wish the hon. Gentleman were 
here, for I should be sorry to misrepre- 
sent him. Assuming this is what he 
meant, I say it is entirely mistaken. 
It is matter of knowledge that we sup- 
ported the Bill; we did not merely give 
it negative fair-play; we gave it that 
positive help without which it would not 
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have passed ; we gave it help when hon. 
Gentlemen opposite did not like it. The 
hon. Baronet himself did not like it, and 
many others were dissatisfied with and 
afraid of it. It was our active help that 
‘enabled the right hon. Gentleman to pass 
his Bill. To our assistance he appealed 
at the commencement of the proceedings, 
and that assistance he acknowledged at 
the end. It is not fair, it is not just, for 
Members of the Conservative Party to 
take upon themselves to suggest that so 
far from helping we obstructed the 
measure, and that it was carried in 
spite of our opposition. My right hon. 
Friend (Sir W. Harcourt) has been a 
‘good deal criticised by speakers on the 
other side of the House, but there is one 
thing which he has done to-night to 
which I would call attention and place 
prominently before the House. He has 
stated so clearly that it will be impossible 
henceforward to disguise the issue—the 
difference between us as a Party and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It is not a question 
of compulsion or no compulsion. I 
suppose we are all of opinion that we 
would do without compulsion if we could. 
That is not the essence of the difference 
between us. You say better leave this 
matter to voluntary action subject to the 
additional stimulus of the Act, but not so 
much to the operation of the Act itself. 
But that is not our position. We hold 
most distinctly that it is of advantage 
—of essential advantage—and necessary 
that there shall be popularly-elected 
representative Bodies in small areas, 
districts or parishes, which shall have the 
right to acquire land, to buy and hire 
land in order to sell the land or let the 
land to inhabitants in those areas. We 
do not want action to be confined to 
stimulating landlords to provide allot- 
ments. We could illustrate our position 
by reference to the well-known instances 
of the Swiss Communes, but I do not 
know that we need go so far because they 
have a great deal of common property 
that we have not in our villages; but I 
say we hold the strong and positive 
opinion that it is desirable in the future, 
‘subject to such regulations and restric- 
tions as experience may suggest, to 
confer on small Local Bodies down to fair 
sized parishes the right and power to 
invest money in land for the community. 
There is this broad distinction between 
us. We have more extensive and ad- 
,yanced notions of local government in 
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small areas than have the Conservative 


Party. We may be right, or you may 
be right; but there is this broad difference, 
and my right hon. Friend has done good 
service in setting this out with the 
weight of his authority and language, to 
prevent this ever been confused or for- 
gotten in time to come. Weare indebted 
to him for the course he took to-night. We 
applaud, approve, and endorse his state- 
ment, and shall be prepared in the 
future to abide by the policy he has 
declared. 

(11.35.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down commenced his observations with 
the enunciation of a new and somewhat 
startling doctrine. We were told that 
when a Government is turned out of 
power by a Vote of Censure on a definite 
and substantive question mentioned in 
the Address in Answer to the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne, the votes 
given on such an occasion, by which the 
Government are turned out, are not to 
be held to mean what naturally they 
would mean ; and although, on that par- 
ticular occasion, the Government were 
distinctly censured by a virtuous Oppo- 
sition for neglect of duty, yet that im- 
plied no obligation on the Party coming 
into power. 

*Mr. STANSFELD: The right hon. 
Gentleman should not misunderstand 
me. I did not say that. The distinc- 
tion I drew was that the hon. Member 
for the Bordesley Division was wrong in 
supposing that the incident of a majority 
turning out a Government entailed upon 
the Government coming in the duty of 
making legislation on that subject a 
primary duty before any other subject. 
I said it was an important duty to take 
up that subject, but not necessarily the 
first and primary duty. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: With the exception 
of the addition that it does not entail a 
“primary” duty, the explanation, it seems 
to me, amounts to making a distinction 
without a difference between the view 
now expressed and that which I attri- 
buted to the right hon. Gentleman. In 
the whole of my Parliamentary experience 
I never recollect a case where a more 
distinct duty was imposed on a Govern- 
ment than that imposed on _ the 
Government succeeding in 1885 to deal 
with the allotments question, a duty 
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which, so far as my memory serves me, 
hon, and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have neglected from that day to this. I 
confess I had hoped, that this debate 
might have been conducted with an 
entire absence of Party feeling ; but the 
opportunity apparently offered an oppor- 
tunity for indulging in Party opinions, 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby found irresistible, 
and, accordingly, some time ago we were 
informed that the Bill is worthless, utterly 
insignificant, contemptible, wretched, and 
altogether useless; and that being the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
venture to say it is somewhat curious to 
observe that hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are all going to vote for the 
Second Reading, and thereby to aid and 
abet the Government in a still further 
waste of time which the right hon. 
Gentleman condemns so severely and, I 
think, so groundlessly at the same time. 
The hon. Member for the Rugby Division 
(Mr. Cobb), greatly exulting in superior 
virtue overthemore peccant Members who 
represent the County of Warwick, suc- 
ceeded in discovering a most remarkable 
mare’s nest.. He has discovered the 
real and true origin of the Bill before us 
to-night and also of the Bill introduced 
in 1887. That Bill, he said, was occa- 
sioned by the Spalding election, and this 
Bill is due to nothing but the Stamford 
election. Unfortunately for the accuracy 
of the hon. Member, I recollect some- 
thing more about the Bill than he 
appears to do. In the first place, the 
Bill of 1887 was mentioned in the 
Speech from the Throne addressed to 
Parliament in the month of February, 
1887, and the Spalding election took 
place in the month of June of that year. 
I cannot, then, see upon these dates how 
the result of the Spalding election can 
be said to have influenced the intention 
of the Government in regard to allot- 
ments, for I suppose even the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby will 
hardly accuse a Conservative Govern- 
ment of deliberately inserting in the 
Speech from the Throne a subject they 
have no intention whatever of dealing 
with under whatever circumstances may 
arise. Well, how the hon. Member, can 
advance such an opinion as he_ has 
expressed, I confess I am at a loss 
to understand. And how does the 
case stand in regard to the present 
Bill, which the hon. Member _ traces 
to the result of the Stamford election? 
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Perhaps I can hardly expect him to take 
my word for it; but I can assure him 
that I read the Bill in print, exactly in 
its present form, several months before 
the Stamford election. The determina- 
tion to introduce the Bill was arrived at 
long before there was an election at 
Stamford, and, unless my memory alto- 
gether deceives me, it was introduced and 
circulated many months before the elec- 
tion occurred. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There was the 
North Bucks election. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: That occurred before 
the Session commenced. What I am 
saying is to meet the allegation of the hon. 
Member for Rugby, that the introduc- 
tion of the Bill was due to the Stamford 
election. Then the hon. Member has 
asked me to explain the 3rd section of 
the 3rd clause in this Bill, and I under- 
stand that he is in some doubt whether 
the County Council are to make one 
inquiry or two inquiries before pro- 
ceeding to deal with the question, The 
effect of the clause, amended as my right 
hon. Friend proposes, will be perfectly 
simple. The duty of the County Council, 
under the circumstances, will be to make 
one inquiry ; and if satisfied by that that 
the land is required for allotments, then 
they will proceed to action under the 
powers which will be transferred from 
the Sanitary Authorities and placed in 
their hands. Then I have been asked 
many questions as to the new Return ; 
and if I had anticipated that this debate 
would have occurred so early, I would 
have prepared myself with a copy of the 
Return and would have given full in- 
formation. A Return was prepared a 
considerable time ago by my instructions, 
though I am unable to state at the 
moment all it contains, but, generally 
speaking, it will give full and the latest 
information in regard to allotments. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby positively gloated over the con- 
fession of failure he declared was 
indicated by the introduction of this Bill, 
which, he repeated, was only introduced 
after bye-clections had occurred. Now, 
let me point out that in making this 
statement he was not only grossly inac- 
curate, but he was doing some of us very 
considerable injustice. True, I was not 
a Member of the Governmentat the time; 
but, unless I am altogether at sea, I was 
the first Member in the Session, after the 
Allotments Bill was carried into law, to 
point out that the Bill had in some 
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respects failed to answer expectations 
formed of it, and that the failure was 
owing to the fact that Local Authorities 
had been backward in their duty and in 
taking those steps to make it thoroughly 
effective. Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt on this point, and we have no 
desire to minimise or conceal it, that the 
Bill has not in all cases had the effect we 
anticipated from it. That being so, is it 
possible for the Government to give a 
better earnest of their intention on the 
subject than to take the first opportunity 
to do what we now propose to do; 
that is, by fresh legislation to place 
matters in the hands of a perfectly repre- 
sentative authority? No new measure 
is at first completely successful, especially 
when it deals with matters which have 
not been the subject of legislation before, 
as is the case with this question of 
allotments. I think it is most unreason- 
able to expect that the first attempt at 
legislation should prove to be complete 
and perfect in all its arrangements so as 
not to require any amendment in the 
future. But whatever measure we had 
introduced on the subject, whatever 
measure had become law under our 
auspices, one thing is perfectly certain, 
that it never would have given satisfac- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman. We 
may give them credit for agreeing in 
our object to provide greater facilities 
throughout England for labourers ac- 
quiring land for these purposes ; but I 
suspect we differ most entirely so far as 
I can judge from speeches, and are likely 
to continue to differ, as to the method by 
which that object is to be accomplished. 
We, on the one hand, believe that the 
best mode of providing land for the pur- 
pose is by voluntary means and mutual 
agreement between the landlords on the 
one side and the labourers directly on 
the other, which, in my opinion, is the best 
means ofall ; and failing that, by mutual 
agreement between the landlords and 
the Local Authorities. Hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, so far as I can 
gather from their speeches, take an en- 
tirely different view of the situation. 
Voluntary means? Nothing of the kind. 
Mutualagreement? The last thing they 
will hear of. Voluntary means and 
mutual agreement lead to nothing, 
say hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
the basest and grossest intimidation 
on the part of landlords. What 
labourers want, they tell us, is this :— 
Mr. Chaplin 
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“We do not want the land held under 
landlords ; what we do want is land held 
under the ratepayers as our landlord ; we 
desire complete independence. But 
whatever method is adopted, the land 
shall be taken by compulsion. With 
nothing less than that will we be 
satisfied.” 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Certainly not. 
[Cries of “ No.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Well, I am glad to 
hear these denials; but if hon. Gentle- 
men had listened as closely and atten- 
tively to the speeches as I have, they 
would have heard this note throughout 
them all. [Cries of “ No.”] Well, I am 
delighted that two right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are no. longer believers in 
compulsion. 

Sim W. HARCOURT: May I be 
allowed to point out the distinction ? We 
do not in the least insist on compulsion ; 
what we want is that the land, whether 
by agreement or otherwise, should 
become the property of the popular 
authorities from whom the tenants will 
hold it. We do not insist on, or desire, 
compulsion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am glad to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman’s views are 
somewhat modified. I gather from the 
interruption, of which I make no 
complaint, that I was mistaken, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not so 
much in favour of compulsion as some of 
his friends are. Let me refer to two or 
three particular objections to compulsion. 
In the first place, I am quite certain that 
it must lead to greater cost in the acqui- 
sition of the land. It is not necessary to 
argue that. In the second place, it 
involves in most cases necessary dis- 
possession of others from the land they 
occupy, and if the people who now hold 
the land happen to be farmers who are 
farming the land andspending much money 
on the land, immediately you are con- 
fronted with the question of tenant right 
due to them on leaving, which must be 
an additional element of cost to the 
future holders. Another thing that 
must not be forgotten is this—allotments, 
to be of practical use, must be as near as 
possible to the villages where the 
labourers live. The best land is generally 
near the villages, and if a farmer was to 
lose that he might say, “If you take 
that, I will give up the whole farm.” 
That is a practical difficulty that must 
commend itself to hon. Members oppo- 
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site, and is not to be overlooked. But 
you say the labourers want to be abso- 
lutely independent, and to hold the land 
under a Public Authority, which is to be 
absolutely representative of the com- 
munity, or, in other words, that the 
labourers would prefer to deal with 
Parish Boards rather than with the land- 
lords with whom they have been con- 
nected for many years. That may be 
the view of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but I can only say that I have 
had experience and knowledge of 
labourers in my own county, and 
on estates in many other counties, 
and this experience leads me _ to 
differ absolutzly and entirely from that 
view. I am as certain as I am of any- 
thing in my life that upon this point hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen are absolutely 
wrong, and I will give them the reason 
at once, Suppose it may happen again, 
as unfortunately it has happened quite 
recently, that azricultural interests 
should be called npon to pass through a 
severe and continued period of depres- 
sion, what is going to happen in that 
ease? That will happen, which has 
frequently happened before, that in 
case after case, owing to no fault of their 
own, hundreds of these poor fellows will, 
when the time comes round, be unable 
to pay their rent, and will have to claim 
the sympathy and forbearance of their 
landlord, and ask for some remission of 
their rent. Under such circumstances, 
to whom would the labourers prefer to 
go? To the landlords, who through 
generations have been the best friends 
to the labourers, whom they can trust, 
and whose kindness they have often had 
occasion to recognise and rely upon. 
They cannot hope to have con- 
sideration from the Parish Board, the 
members of which, however kindly dis- 
posed they may be, however inclined 
to be generous, cannot indulge their feel- 
ings, because they are dealing with other 
people’s property, and not theirown. If 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite knew 
a little more about labourers he would 
know that there is nothing they dread 
so much asa Parish Board, or having 
business with a Parish Board. I do not 
doubt that some hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would not be 
altogether sorry, for political purposes, if 
they were successful in stirring up feel- 
ings of hostility between landlords and 
labourers in this country, but I do not 
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believe for a single moment that, in 
spite of all their efforts, they will succeed. 
Nothing will convince me that the 
labourers will not continue in the future, 
as they have in the past, to regard, land- 
lords, among whom they have lived for 
years, as better friends to them than any 
Parish Board. Time compels me_ to 
bring my observations to a close. It is 
not necessary for me to say much more. 
We yield to no section of hon. Members 
in the House in a desire to promote by 
every available means the object which I 
am glad to think we all have in common. 
[t seems to me that hon. Members 
opposite have expressed considerable 
divergence in their views. I noticed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, in one part of his 
speech, denounced the transfer of power 
to County Councils on the ground of the 
great difficulty it would give the 
labourers, the distances they might have 
to travel, and other inconveniences. But 
shortly afterwards up gets the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire and says 
the only thing to make the Act really 
workable is to transfer power at one 
swoop to County Councils. 

*Mr. CHANNING: I did not suggest 
that as the best Authority. I said it 
would save time and trouble as a 
temporary measure until we have Parish 
Councils. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: Great differences of 
opinion have been displayed between 
individual Members on the other side. 
Nevertheless, there is more -difference 
between us and them, and one of the 
greatest differences—which will be recog- 
nised inside and outside of the House— 
is, that while they talk a great deal on 
this subject both in the House of 
Commons and in the country, they do 
not act, but we do. We have endea- 
vonred—successfully or not—to deal 
with the question on more than one 
occasion, and hon. Members may be 
assured of this, that we shall not rest on 
this side until we have been successful in 
what we hope will be a safe and simple 
means of obtaining the object we have 
in view, and in regard to which, I think, 
some of us have rather more knowledge 
than some of the right hon. Gentlemen, 
our critics. 


*(11.50.) Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staf- 


fordshire, Lichfield) : I beg to move the 
Adjournment of the Debate. 
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*Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmirx, Strand, 
Westminster): I must appeal to hon. 
Members to allow the debate now to close. 
T cannot consent to an adjournment, and 
claim to move that the Question be now 
put. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
BILL.—(No. 195.) 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question. [21st March], “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
I do not want to oppose the passing 
of this Bill, but I do want some 
explanation in regard to it. The Bill 
gives power to the Government to 
acquire an important railway in }India, 
and while I do not agree with the hon. 
Member for the City of London, who 
said he did not like such transfers, but, 
on the contrary, am strongly of opinion 
that these great lines of communication 
should be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, I should like to know something 
about the principle of guaranteeing rail- 
ways in the hands of private companies. 
Holding the opinion that it is desirable 
the Government in India should have 
the control of railways, I should like 
the Government also to construct the 
lines. But the course followed is this: 
the Government guarantee interest on 
a railway, and when the railway, in 
consequence of this guarantee, has gone 
up to a premium, then the Government 
buys up the railway. I admit at once 
that the policy laid down by that great 
statesman, Lord Dalhousie, has been 
justified by success, but notv that the 
Government have the great machinery 
in their hands, and have the means of 
making railways, and can get the money 
for the construction on terms much 
cheaper than a company, I cannot see 
why the Government should sacrifice the 
interests of the people of India in order 
to put great premiums into the pockets 
of syndicates in the City of London. 
No better illustration could be found 
than this South of India line. This is 
not one of the great lines laid down by 
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Lord Dalhousie in old days; this a 


modern line. It never has paid its 
expenses, or anything like it, and 
yet we are required to sanction . 
the purchase of the line, and to pay a 
high premium for it. What is that 
premium ? Looking at the price current 
of the line, I suppose it is some 30 per 
cent., and that is the sort of price the 
Government have to pay. Now, I could 
quite understand the adoption of a policy 
that required the Government should 
have the railways in their hands, and, 
pursuing that policy, the Government 
declared they would guarantee no more 
railways ; but, it seems to me, an extra- 
ordinary and most disadvantageous 
course for the Government to take, going 
round on a sort of circle, continuing to 
guarantee new lines, and when thereby 
the line has been run up to a premium, 
stepping in and buying it. Since the 
South Indian Railway was constructed 
the Government have guaranteed a suc 
cession of other lines, the Midland line, 
for instance, forced upon them by a 
syndicate, and the Bengal and Nagpore 
line which never can pay its expenses. 
But we guarantee these lines, and, then 
when, in the interest of the State, it is 
thought desirable to buy, then we buy at 
a high premium. I think before this 
Bill is passed. we ought to have 
some explanation of what is to be 
the policy in the future. Do the 
Government think it is desirable 
that the railways in India should be 
owned by the Government, as I presume 
they do, else why these proposals to buy ? 
and if they do, then why do they 
continue the system of guarantees, which 
inevitably end in a large profit to the 
Company, and as great a loss to the 
people of India? The premium is solely 
due not to the profitableness of the lines, 
but to the guarantee given. I hope we 
may have some explanation. 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: There is but a 
short time before I shall be compelled to 
resume my seat, so I will briefly reply, 
and say the policy of the Government is 
to construct railways in the cheapest 
possible manner for the people of India. 
No fresh guarantee is proposed under 
this Bill. The proposal is to carry out 
an arrangement by which an economy of 
£36,000 will be effected in the interest 
of the people of India. Under the con- 
ditions of the guarantee entered into in 
1873, power was reserved to the Secre- 
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tary of State for India to terminate the 
guarantee in 1890, and purchase on 
terms there specified. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: What are they ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is to give 
effect to that power reserved to the 
Government, and to effect the economy 
I have mentioned, we ask the House to 
sanction the purchase. There is now no 
question of any new guarantee. 

Dr. TANNER: There are still 
a few minutes left, in which I think 
the right hon. Gentleman might have 

iven us some better explanation. 
When the Bill was before the House 
last week it was clearly shown that 
though this line of railway is something 
stupendous in length, yet it has never 
yet paid its working expenses. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It has paid 3 per 
cent. beyond working expenses. 

Dr. TANNER: And the guarantee is 
for 5 per cent.! And we are asked to 
assent to this job without any explana- 
tion. I am giving but an individual 
opinion, but I certainly think some better 
explanation should be forthcoming ; that 
we should be put in possession of some 
facts in relation to the case. I have 
always taken exception to hurrying 
through business at this hour--— 


It being midnight, Mr. SPEAKER pro- 
ceeded to interrupt the business. 


Whereupon, Mr. Wint1Am Henry Suira 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put.” 


Question, “That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “That the Bill be now read 
a second time,” put accordingly, and 
agreed. to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL—(No. 194.) 
Considered in Committee. : 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 7. 


(12.8.) Mr. A.O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): The other. evening I asked the 
Secretary of State for War if he would 
explain to the House the nature of the 
Indian Reserve, for which provision is 
made in this clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman then objected that it was not 
fair to ask him without notice, as the 
matter came rather within the province 
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of the India Office. I wish now to ask 
if he can give the desired information? 

*(12.9.) Toe SECRETARY or STATE 
rok WAR (Mr. E. Srannore; Lincoln 
shire, Horncastle): Yes; I am now 
prepared with the information. It is 
desirable with regard: to military or 
ganisation in India to have the services 
of a reserve of officers in case of an 
emergency. It is therefore proposed to 
form an Indian Reserve, especially for 
commissariat and transport duties, and 
that Reserve will be composed of members 
of the Civil Service, police and Volunteer 
officers, private gentlemen, and retired 
officers. I think they will form a very 
useful body. ; 

(12.11.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: But 
what will be the exact position of these 
gentlemen? Are they to be always 
available to be called out; will they be 
on the permanent strength of the Army ; 
and will they be entitled to pensions ? 

*(12.12.) Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; 
they will not be entitled to pensions ; they 
will be more in the nature of Volunteers. 

Clause agreed to. 

*Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): I 
have an Amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
does not come within the scope of the 
Bill. 

Bill reported without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time to-morrow. 
MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 

MENT BILL.—(No. 103.) 

Consideredin Committee, and reported ; 
to be printed, as amended [Bill 200]; re- 
committed for Monday next. 

HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 196.) 
Bill read a second time, and committed 

for Thursday. 

POOR LAW (IRELAND) RATING BILL. 

(No. 149.) 
SECOND READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second © 
time.” 


(12.16.) Mr. SEXTON: I think we 
are entitled to ask for some expla- 
nation of the Bill which, as it stands, 
is a miracle of incompetent draughts- 
manship. The second clause says the sum 
to be remitted shall be a sum equivalent 
to the sum which the terms of occupancy 
bears to the full year’s rent. I imagine 
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it should be a sum which bears the 
same relation to a full year’s rent as the 
term of occupancy bears to a full year. 
Another clause provides that the sum 
shall be refunded to the person who has 
received, not the person who paid, it, 
and another clause is altogether without 
meaning. The objects of the Bill may 
be meritorious; but if it is to find favour 
with the House it will have to be entirely 
re-cast. , 

(12.17.) Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL 
vor IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): So far as the principle 
of the Bill is concerned, and that is 
I think the only matter which really 
concerns the House on the Second 
Reading, it appears to be a fair enough 
attempt to secure an equitable apportion- 
ment of the charges dealt with according 
to the period of occupation. I see no 
reason for opposing the principle of the 
Bill on behalf of the Government ; but I 
am far from saying that the matters to 
which the hon. Member called attention 
are not worthy attention in Committee. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE (PREVENTION) 
BILL.—(No. 80.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 7. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg now to move to 
report Progress. 

*(12.23.) Mr. RITCHIE: I think the 
hon. Member is rather inconsistent in his 
action. He has allowed us to get into 
Committee. 

Dr. TANNER: I promised to oppose 
the Bill on behalf of an hon. Member 
who is now absent, and I therefore feel 
bound to press my objection. 


*(12.24.) Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. 
Member’s objection is to any particular 
Amendment the matter can be raised on 
Report. I hope the hon. Member will 
act consistently and allow us to proceed. 

Dr. TANNER: I am not a Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and accord- 
ingly when I make a promise I must 
stand by it. 

Mr. H. W. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W): 
May I remind the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork that the hon. Member in charge of 
this Bill has shown the utmost readiness 
to accept Amendments which we have 
thought it necessary to propose. 

Mr. Sexton 


Labourers’ 
. 
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Cottages Bill. 


(12.25.) Dr. TANNER: If I were at 
liberty to do so I would withdraw my 
objection ; but having given a promise I 
am bound to keep it. 

*Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan): It 
comes to this then, that hon. Mem- 
bers can by proxy oppose progress being 
made with a Bill. Even the House of 
Lords has abandoned this mode of pro- 
cedure. 

(12.26.) Mr. SEXTON: I appeal to 
my hon. Friend to withdraw his objec- 
tion to this useful Bill, which is necessary 
for Ireland as well as England, and the 
more rapidly it is passed the better. I 
think it highly embarrassing that my 
hon. Friend should have laid himself 
under an obligation to an English Mem- 
ber to oppose the Bill, when that hon. 
Member does not think it necessary him- 
self to attend. 

Dr. TANNER: I always hold that 
such business as this should be trans- 
acted before 12 o'clock. I therefore con- 
tinue to object. 


1800 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
to-morrow. 


Copy ordered— 

“Of the Annual Report of the Director of 
the National Gallery to the Treasury for the 
year 1889.”—i Mr. Jackson.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
106.] 


LUNACY CONSOLIDATION BILL 
[LORDS.J—(No. 191.) 

Order [20th March] that the Lunacy 
Consolidation Bill [Lords] be committed 
to a Select Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 

Ordered, That the Bill be committed 
to the Select Committee on the Statute 


Law Revision Bill [Lords].—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 
MOTION. 


(ibaa Agianionas 
LABOURERS’ COTTAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Edward Birkbeck, Bill to 
confer further powers on Rural Sanitary 
Authorities with respect to Labourers’ Cottages, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Edward Birk- 
beck, Mr. Jesse Collings, Colonel Eyre, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Charles Hall, Mr. Francis 
Maclean, Mr. Bond, Viscount Ebrington, and 
Mr. Fellowes. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 201.] 


House adjourncd at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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County Councils 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 25th March, 1890. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 


Lord Louth.—Petition of Randal 
Pilgrim Ralph Plunkett Baron of Louth 
in the Peerage of Ireland, claiming a 
right to vote at the elections of Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland; read, and 
referred to the Lord Chancellor to con- 


3. sider and report thereupon to the House. 


Earl Mount Cashell, Earl of Longford, 
Viscount Frankfort de Montmorency, 
Viscount Lifford, claims to vote for 
Representative Peers for Ireland— 
Ordered and directed, that Certificates 
be sent by the Clerk of the Parliaments 
to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, 
stating that the Lord Chancellor of the 
United Kingdom has reported to the 
House of Lords that the right of the 
Earl Mount Cashell, the Earl of Long- 
ford, the Viscount Frankfort de Mont- 
morency, and the Viscount Lifford, to 
vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland has been established to 
the satisfaction of him the said Lord 
Chanceilor ; and that the House of Lords 
has Ordered such Reports to be sent 
to the said Clerk of the Crown in Ire- 
land: And it is hereby also Ordered, 
that the said Reports of the said Lord 
Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL.—(No. 19.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c. (on 
Second Re-commitment), with Amend- 
ments : The Report thereof received ; and 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of the 
whole House on Thursday next; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 47.) 


COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
EXPENSES BILL.—(No. 32.) 

Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendmentsand Commons Consequential 
Amendments and Commons Reason for 
disagreeing to certain other of the Lords 
Amendments considered (according to 
Order). 

VOL. CCCXLII. [ramp szrtes.] 
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*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I beg to 
call your Lordships’ attention to the fact 
that these Amendments are not yet 


printed. We know nothing of them. 

For my own part, I protest strongly 

against the Bill itself. I think it isa 

most mischievous measure, and I wish 

there were still time to move its rejection. 

It is a Bill to authorise all County Coun- 

cils to desert their proper duties and fornr 

themselves into a Consultative Assovia- 

tion to discuss and interfere in matters 

which, though locally interesting, belong 

to Parliament. That is a very mis- 

chievous thing, and though the noble 

and learned Lord has stated that Munici- 

pai Councils have something similar, yet. 
I think it is carrying the Municipal 

precedent too far that County Councils. 

should imitate Municipal Councils 

in that respect. I think your Lord- 

ships will hold that it is a mischievous 

thing to turn these County Councils 

into a sort of Local Parliaments, to 
debate instead of to administer definite 

functions. I do hope the noble and learned 

Lord will postpone his Motion. For aught 

I know the Commons’ Amendments may 

have altered the character of the Bill 

materially, and have made it more pre- 

sentable, but, at all events, he will. 
agree that we should know what they, 

are before we pass a measure of this. 
kind which we are now asked to pass. . 
It degrades this House to pass things im 

the dark. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I think when Fi 
explain what these Amendments are for 
the noble Lord will see not only that 
they do no harm but that they are in the: 
direction he desires. As the Bill left 
this House, it enabled subscriptions to be 
paid to any association for the purpose 
of consulting on matters of interest in 
common to County Councils. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board thought there might be, under that 
provision, power to the County Councils 
to subscribe to several such associations, 
not limiting it to one only. On his 
Motion in another place, the Bill has 
been altered in that respect, and it now 
recites that County Councils may only 
subscribe to one such _ association, 
whereas previously, perhaps, it might. 
have been thought that subscriptions 
might have been made to several. That. 
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is the only alteration that has been made 
in the Bill, and, as I have stated, it is 
strictly in the direction of limitation, not 
of extension. 

Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments, and Commons Consequen- 
tial Amendments, agreed to; and the 
Lords Amendments, to which the Com- 
mons have disagreed, not insisted on. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock, till to-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


ween 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, March 25, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): Mr. Speaker, I see that there is 
a Motion in reference to this Bill upon 
the Paper in my name. That Motion 
has been put down without any commu- 
nication with me. I do not know 
whether that is in accordance with the 
practice of the House, but,asa matter 
of fact, I am opposed to the Motion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Another hon. Mem- 
ber handed the Motion in, but the name 
was not attached, and by an error, the 
name of the hon. Member for Peckham 
(Mr. Baumann) was put down as the 
Mover. I have ascertained from the hon. 
Member who handed in the Motion that 
this is an error. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) : 
It was I who handed in the Motion to 
the Clerk, and I did so without my 
name being attached to it. The Clerk 
remembers the circumstance. _I, there- 
fore, beg leave to take upon myself the 
full responsibility for the Motion and. to 
move it now. 

Mr, BAUMANN : I object. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Jf there is any 
objection it cannot be taken to day, 
but it may be taken to-morrow. 

Mr. J. STUART: Then I will :put it 
down for Thursday. 

Lord Herschell 
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Somerset. 


QUESTIONS. 





POLICE, SUPERANNUATION, 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I had intended to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he is now in a position to 
announce the decision of the Govern- 
ment upon the long-deferred question of 
police superannuation, but at the request 
of the right hon. Gentleman I will 
defer the question. 


THE COUNTY COUNCILS AND 
EMIGRATION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
any County Councils have asked the 
consent of the Local Government Board 
for powers under Section 69 of “The Local 
Government Act, 1888,” to borrow money 
for' making advances in aid of emigra- 
tion or colonisation of inhabitants of the 
county; and, if so, what has been the 
amount sanctioned by the Department? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircum, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : No appli- 
cation has been made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board by County Councils for con- 
sent, under the Local Government Act, 
to loans for making advances in aid of 
emigration or colonisation of inhabitants 
of the county. 


LORD ARTHUR SOMERSET. 


Mr. HANDEL -COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether Lord 
Arthur Somerset is still a Justice of the 
Peace for Monmouthshire, and _ also 
Deputy Lieutenant of the same county ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrnews, 
Birmingham, E.): I am informed by the 
Lord Chancellor that. steps have been 
taken to remove the name in question 
from the county of Monmouth, Iam 
informed by the War Office that the 
name is not on the list of Deputy Lieu- 
tenants for that county. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether Lord Arthur Somerset: has re- 


} ceived any money, or will -receive any- 


pension, as Major in Her Majesty's Ser- 
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vice, which he resigned 5th November, 
1889 ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Lord Arthur Somerset has 
not received, and will not receive, » any 
pension whatever. 


THE MAHARAJA SCINDIA. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
In the absence of the Under Secretary 
for India, I beg to ask the right hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Secretary 
of State is aware that the late Maharaja 
Scindia, in a letter dated 30th June, 
1886, asked the Government of India 
that his son and heir should not be placed 
“under the instruction of a European 
tutor,” and that, in reply, the Viceroy, 
by a service telegram, dated 19th June, 
stated that the Government of India 
would “ make every effort to meet Your 
Highness’s wishes ;” whether, in spite 
of this promise, the two Indian tutors 
appointed by the late Maharaja have 
been removed, although the Government 
of India stated they were “entirely satis- 
fied with the progress His Highness had 
made ” under their care, and a European 
tutor, Mr. W. D. Johnstone, Principal of 
Rajkumai College, has been appointed ; 
whether the cost of the education of the 
Maharaja for salaries alone has been 
increased from Rs.325 per month to 
Rs.2,700 per month; and whether the 
Secretary of State will see that the pro- 
mise made to the late Maharaja by the 
Marquess of Dufferin is kept, and that 
the tutors appointed by the Maharaja 
shall continue the course of instruction 
with which the Government of India 
was entirely satisfied ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY orSTATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
Gusson, Manchester, N.K.): The late Ma- 
haraja Scindia, in May, 1886, informed 
the Government of India that he had 
appointed two native tutors for his son. 
The Viceroy, in reply, telegraphed, on 
the 19th of June, that “ the Government 
of India will always be most anxious to 
act, as far as possible, in accordance with 
the wishes you -have expressed.” In 
reply to the. second question of the hon. 
Member, I have to say that, in 1889, the 
Government of India, having regard to 
the Maharaja’s age, resolved’ that the 
time had come to place His Highness 
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under: an English tutor, and Mr. John 
stone was appointed. Mr. Johnstone’s 
salary is Rs.1,500 a month. The Secre- 
tary of State has no other information as 
to the education of the Maharaja. The 
Government of India, as promised by 
Lord Dufferin, has “always been most 
anxious to act, far as possible, in accord- 
ance with the wishes” of the late Ma- 
haraja. The present arrangement has 
been approved by the Council of the 
Regency. 


IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether, in view of the fact 
that the results examination of the school 
of the Irish National Teacher, who, 
having been summoned to the July ex- 
amination of 1889 as a candidate for pro- 
motion, attended, and passed that exami- 
nation, and from whom promotion was 
withheld, was postponed in 1887, as well 
as in 1888, from June to August, and 
that these postponements necessitated, 
on the 24th June, 1889, an examination 
of his school on the full 12 months’ 
course of instruction, although the pupils 
were only 10 months in their classes, the 
Commissioners will make any allowance 
for the peculiar circumstances connected 
with this teacher’s results examination 
of 1889, over which he had no control ; 
did the Inspector inspect this teacher’s 
school since the results examination of 
24th June, 1889; and, if not, what were 
his reasons for withholding from the 
Commissioners, when furnishing them 
with his Report on the results examina- 
tion of 24th June, 1889, the information 
he conveyed to them by his special letter 
in December, 1889, which information 
led the Commissioners to decide that 
promotion was not warranted, notwith- 
standing their notification when the 
Report on the results examination of 
24th June, 1889, was under observation, 
that this teacher’s promotion would be 
made conditional on the state of his 
school during the current school year ; 
when the accuracy of the statements 
made in an Inspector’s Report is im- 
peached, what is the mode of procedure 
adopted by the Commissioners; and, 
whether, under these circumstances, he 


‘will recommend the teacher for his: pro- 


motion 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Commissioners of National 
Education report that, before they 
arrived at their final decision in the case 
of the teacher referred to, they gave 
careful consideration to all the circum- 
stances. They have also subsequently 
reconsidered the case, and find no ground 
for departing from that decision. (2.) 
The Commissioners state that the In- 
spector did not inspect the school since 
the 24th June, 1889, and that he did not 
withhold any information from them, but 
the correspondence which arose out of 
the results examination, determined the 
Commissioners in their decision that the 
teacher could not be promoted. (3.) 
The course alluded to in the third para- 
graph is to refer the complaint in the 
first instance to the Inspector for his 
remarks. The Commissioners then de- 
termine if any ulterior action is called 
for. The Commissioners state that they 
must adhere to their decision in the 
case. 


Arrests at 


THE PURCHASE OF LAND AND 
CONGESTED DISTRICTS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Uhief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
what is the total area and population of 
the districts presumed to be congested 
under the Purchase of Land Congested 
Districts (Ireland) Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The informa- 
tion asked for could not be very con- 
veniently given in reply to a question, 
but I hope shortly to lay it on the Table, 
together with other particulars suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. In the meantime the 
hon. Member will be able to form an 
estimate of the parts of the country pro- 
posed to he dealt with as congested 
districts by referring to the districts 
scheduled for emigration purposes under 
the Arrears Act, bearing'in mind that they 
will b2 included only when they form 
25 per cent. of the whole county. The 
districts can be conveniently identified 
by reference to the emigration map 
published with Irish Local Government 
Board Report for 1884. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I will further 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
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' Clongorey. 


the nominated members of the Congested 
District Board are to receive salaries ; 
and, in that case, what will be their 
amount ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; the 
unofficial members of the Congested 
District Board will receive no remunera- 
tion for their services in the shape of 
salaries. 


MANUFACTURE OF GUNPOWDER IN 
IRELAND. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if it 
is true the Government have, from time 
to time, entered into a contract for 
powder with the Ballincollig Powder 
Mills Company, County Cork ; whether 
any specification or requirement has been 
demanded of the company by the 
Government with respect to the casks in 
which such powder is delivered; and 
whether there is any objection to such 
casks being manufactured at Ballincollig 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Govern- 
ment have contracts, from time to time, 
with the Ballincollig Powder Company. 
The barrels in which powder is supplied 
must be of the usual War Department 
pattern; and when the local tarrel 
makers can match that pattern so as to 
pass inspection there will be no objection 
to the barrels being obtained from Ballin- 
collig. Correspondence on the subject 
has been going on for some time. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman that if 
gunpowder can be manufactured at 
Ballincollig so as to secure the require- 
ments of the Department, the War Office 
will not object to its manufacture ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Certainly. 


ARRESTS AT CLONGOREY. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, at or about 6 a.m. on Friday 
last, Mrs. Mary Kelly, the tenant of a 
farm at Clongorey, and Mrs. Morressey, 
of the same place, were arrested by a 
force of bailiffs, accompanied by armed 
police, and were conveyed with Mrs. 
Morressey’s infant, to Dublin, and lodged 
in Grangegorman Prison ; that Michael 
Morressey also was arrested and taken 
to Kilkenny Gaol ; by what authority this 
course was taken; whether the bailiffs 
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acted legally in refusing to exhibit a 
warrant when called upon to do so ; and 
for what period the women and the 
infant are to be kept in prison ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears 
that the prisoners in question were 
arrested on an Order obtained in January 
last from the County Court Judge in 
consequence of their failure to comply 
with an injunction restraining them from 
permitting League huts to be erected 
on their premises in support of the Plan 
of Campaign on the O’Kelly estate. 
The process was at the suit of the land- 
lord. The matter is one over which 
the Executive Government have no 
control. Inquiry, however, will be made 
as to the matters of fact detailed in the 
question. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not the fact that 
the Order of the County Court Judge 
was not to restrain the tenant from 
building huts, but to remove huts built ; 
was it within the competence of the 
bailiffs to arrest people other than the 
tenant ; and how does it happen that a 
woman who had nothing to do with the 
farm is in prison ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The informa- 
tion which I have received says that the 
injunction was to restrain the tenant 
from erecting huts. I have no informa- 
tion on the second point, but 1 have no 
doubt that the Attorney General for Ire- 
land will be glad to &nswer any question 
on the point. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman direct particular attention to 
the arrest of Mrs. Morressey’s infant, 
who certainly was not the tenant of the 
farm ? 

Sm C. LEWIS (Antrim, N.): Is it 
not the ordinary course of law to arrest 
all persons on the premises under such 
circumstances ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My know- 
ledge of the law is so imperfect that I 
am unable to answer the question. The 
hon. Baronet had better put the question 
on the Paper. 


MR. JOHN RYE. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been directed to the substitution of 
Mr. John Rye’s name on the Grand Jury 
List for that of his father, Captain 
Richard Tonson Rye, D.L., now on his 
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trial for a felony and attempt to murder ; 
and whether any remonstrance will le 
sent to thoss who committed this 
alleged irregularity ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The impanel- 
ling of Grand Jurors is regulated by Sta- 
tute, and is in no way under the control of 
the Executive Government. With respect 
to the case of Captain Rye, the charge 
has not reached the stage indicated in 
the question. The preliminary inquiry 
at Petty Sessions bas not yet concluded. 

Dr. TANNER: When Captain Rye is 
brought forward for trial, would not the 
son, being upon the Grand Jury, be able 
to adjudicate upon the case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should 
think not, but I have no knowledge of 
the matter and have no control over it. 

Dr. TANNER: Captain Rye is 
charged with having committed a par- 
ticular crime. If his son is upon the 
Grand Jury would he not have the 
power of adjudicating upon the case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have said 
that I have no knowledge and no res- 
ponsibility in the matter. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it nota felony to 
fire two shots deliberately at an unfor- 
tunate gentleman with intent to kill 
him ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE DUBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WEX- 
FORD RAILWAY. 


Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the Report in the Jrish Times 
of Friday last, 21st instant, of the 
schedule of complaints submitted to the 
Directors of the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway Company by the Com- 
mittee of the Kingstown and Suburban 
Residents’ Association, and whether any 
of these complaints come within the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Trade ; and, 
if so, whether any or what steps will be 
taken, in compliance with the recom- 
mendations of the Inquiring Committee 
of 1878, to remedy the grievances so 
complained of ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bzacu, Bristol, 
W.) : Ihave seen the Report in question, 
and have communicated with the Rail- 
way Company, who have made me the 
following reply :— 
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*¢On the 20th instant, a Deputation from the 
Townships of Kingstown, Dalkey, and Bray 
waited on the Directors of this Company and 
put before them a list of matters of which they 
complained. 

*‘ The Directors promised the Deputation the 
matters referred to should receive due con- 
sideration.”’ 


The Board of Trade have no statutory 


authority to require the company to 
make the improvements suggested. 


Stamping 


THE BARONY OF MOYCULLEN. 


Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Barony Constable of the 
Barony of Moycullen, in the County of 
Galway, has, in the collection of the 
summer cess of 1889, charged the cess- 
payers one halfpenny in the pound in ex- 
cess of the rate passed by the Grand 
Jury ; and, if so, will he say on what 
principle and for what purpose such ex- 
cess is demanded and received, as 
appears, by certain receipts now in hand, 
ready to be produced if desired? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Secretary 
to the Grand Jury of the County of 
Galway has favoured me with a state- 
ment to the effect that the correct 
rate for the Summer 1889 Grand Jury 
Cess in Moycullen Barony is Is. 43d., 
but that in the Query Book the half- 
penny was omitted through a printer's 
error, which may have misled the 
collector when getting his forms of 
receipt originally printed. The Warrant 
subsequently issued which directs him 
to make the collection contains the 
correct rate. 


ENGINEER OFFICERS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
his attention has been called to the 
statement in the Globe of Thursday 
last— 


“‘That in consequence of the scarcity of 
Engineer Officers at the various Steam 
Reserves, the Admiralty are seriously consider- 
ing the desirability of re-employing the most 
efficient probationary assistant engineers at the 
College at Greenwich before the completion of 
their studies ”’ ; 

‘and to the statement in the Civil Service 
Guide— 

‘*That it is not possible yet to fix the date of 

~ a examination in June for candidates 
m the Technical Colleges for the appoint- 
suw, Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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ment of probationary assistant engineer, as, 
up to the present, only one candidate has 
expressed his intention of coming forward to 
compete for the 10 vacancies offered by the 
Admiralty ;” 


whether these statements are true ; and 
whether he can give the House any 
further information as to the supply of 
Engineer Officers ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamiron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The Admiralty are not 
considering the desirability of re- 
employing the probationary assistant 
engineers at the Royal Naval College 
before the completion of the studies ; 
but should their services be specially 
required, they would be withdrawn from 
the college for appointment to ships, as 
has been done in former years. The date 
of the examination of canditates from 
the Technical Colleges has been recently 
fixed to commence on Thursday the 29th 
of May next, and a satisfactory number 
of applications, namely, 20, have been 
already received. I have nothing to 
add to my previous statement that an 
adequate supply of candidates for the 
engineering branch of the Naval Service 
can always be obtained. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I think the 
noble Lord has overlooked one portion of 
the question, namely, where I asked 
whether the requirements in reference 
to examinations have been dispensed 
with, owing to the scarcity of Engineer 
Officers ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : I am informed 
that there has been no departure from 
the former practice. 


STAMPING POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter* 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, under the Post Office 
Regulations, a person residing in the 
provinces is compelled, if he wish to 
have his own postcards stamped, either 
to attend personally in London for the 
purposes of witnessing the operation of 
stamping, and of paying in cash the 
charge for that operation, or to engage 
an agent in London so to attend in 
person ; and whether he can see his way 
to relieve persons resident in the country 
from the obligation alluded to, and .to 
accept postal orders in payment of the 
said charge for stamping ? 
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*TneE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): It 
is not required that persons wishing to 
have their own postcards stamped should 
attend, either in person or by an agent, 
to witness the operation of stamping. 
They must, however, if resident in 
London, deliver the material and pay the 
duty and stamping fees at Somerset 
House, and on the completion of the 
stamping must fetch away the stamped 
cardboard. As regards persons resident 
in the provinces, there are seven pro- 
vincial centres at which the duty and 
stamping fees can be paid to the local 
collector of Inland Revenue, after which 
the owners are required themselves to 
forward the material to Somerset House, 
whence, after the completion of the 
stamping, it is returned direct to them, 
they bearing the cost of carriage in both 
directions. Persons resident elsewhere 
than in London or at one of the seven 
provincial centres referred to must 
arrange for the payment of the duty and 
fees and for the delivery and collection 
of the material through an agent in 
London. Ido not myself see why pay- 
ments by money orders or postal orders, 
as suggested by the hon; Member, 
should not be accepted, the owners of 
the material in such cases bearing, of 
course, the cost of carrying it to and 
fro; but he will perhaps inquire of the 
Board of Inland Revenue whether they 
will accept payments in this manner. 

Mr. H. HEATON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman communicate with the 

Board of Inland Revenue in order to 
correct this abuse or grievance ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: It is not in my De- 
partment, and I should not like to 
deprive the Board of Inland Revenue of 
the pleasure of communicating with the 
hon. Gentleman. 


COST OF HALF-PENNY STAMPS AND 
POSTCARDS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he can inform the House of the actual 
cost to the Government of a million 
half-penny postcards, and a_ million 
half-penny stamps, respectively ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: A million thin post- 
cards cost £137 10s.; a million stout 
cards, £283 6s. 8d,; and a million 
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cost of distributing postcards is, moreover, 
very large as compared with that of dis- 
tributing adhesive stamps. 


PRIVATELY PRINTED CARDS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
in four years the number of privately 
printed cards stamped for the post by the 
Inland Revenue Department rose from 
3,000,000 to 50,000,000 per annum ; 
whether the Post Office Authorities in- 
creased the charge for impressing the 
Queen’s head on these cards from Is. to 
ls. 6d. per 1,000 with a view to 
confine the supply of stationery as far as 
possible to Messrs. De La Rue & Co., 
and so to compensate them partially for 
the reductions of price to which they 
had consented ; whether the result of 
this decisidn to increase the charge for 
stamping cards has been an addition to 
the profits resulting to Messrs. De La 
Rue & Co. from their existing con- 
tracts; and, whether the decision in 
question has ever been communicated to 
Parliament ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The figures in the first 
part of the question are substantially 
correct, except that the period should be 
six instead of four years. As to the 
second paragraph of the question, the 
reasons for the increase of fee for 
stamping private postcards from 1s. 6d. 


were given at length by the Secretary to 
the Treasury on the 9th of July last in 
reply to a question from the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh, East.. It is 
impossible for me to say what effect the 
increase of the fee has had upon Messrs. 
De La Rue’s profits, of which I have no 
-cognisance. But if the hon. Member 
desires to imply that in fixing the 
present charge Her Majesty’s Government 
were actuated by a wish to increase 
Messrs. De La Rue’s receipts, I can 
assure him that the insinuation is as 
unfounded as, I am bound to say, it is 
offensive. 

Mg. H. HEATON : In reference to the 
fourth paragraph of my question, may lask 
whether the decision has ever been laid 
on the Table of this House P 


*Mr. RAIKES: I believe that it has 
been. communicated by the Secretary to 
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1815 Bristol 
Mr. H. HEATON: Will the right hon. 


Gentleman lay the document on the 
‘Table ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I will communicate 
with the Treasury. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham: 
Bordesley) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
the Sanitary Authority for the Midsomer 
Norton District have recently taken land 
for allotments under the provisions of 
“The Allotments Act, 1887 ;” whether 
the Surveyor to the Sanitary Authority 
refused to survey the land for allotments 
although directed to do so by the Allot- 
ments Sub-Committee of the Board, and 

_ whether, as a consequence, the land has 
Jain unoccupied for six months, and 
additional expenditure has been incurred 
by employing another Surveyor; and 
whether this additional expenditure, 
together with the rent for the six months 
during which the land has been idle, is 
now to be charged to the allotment 
holders ? ; 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have received a 

‘communication from the Midsomer 
Norton Local Board in which it is stated 
that the terms of taking some of the 
land acquired by the Authority for allot- 
ments were only agreed to on January 
20th last. The making and publishing of 
bye-laws which regulate lettings neces- 

‘sarily occupied some time. At the last 
meeting of the Local Board on the 17th 
inst. the Secretary to the managers 
‘delivered a plan of the allotments, the 
cost of which was £2 2s., and recom- 
‘mended theAuthority tolet the land at4}d. 
per perch, at which price offers had been 
‘obtained for the whole, or nearly all, of 
the allotments. The rent offered was 
deemed satisfactory, and agreed to. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for Penrith (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) whether he is aware that the 
Trustees of the Broughall Charity Estate 
have recently set out land for allotments 
under the provisions of “The Allotments 
Extension Act, 1882,” for which they 
‘are demanding six months’ renf in 
advance, although the land is in an 
uncultivated state, and compelling the 
men to sign agreements by which their 
tenancy may be determined at a month’s 
notice, terminating with any year of 
their tenancy ; and whether the Charity 
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Commissioners will take any action in 
the matter ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Trustee of the Broughall 
Charity Estate has recently set out land 
for allotments under the provisions of 
the Allotments Extension Act, 1882, 
The Trustee proposed that the allotment 
holders should pay six months’ rent in 
advance, and that the tenancy should be 
determinable at the end of any year of 
tenancy by one month’s previous notice 
on either side; but he is willing to 
modify the agreement in both these 
particulars. The Charity Commissioners 
will inform the Trustee that the period 
for which rent is demanded in advance 
must not exceed three months, and that 
the notice for terminating the tenancy 
must be in conformity with the pro- 
visions of Section 110 of the Enclosure 
Act, 1845, and Section 33 of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1883. 


TEMPORARY HOME FOR DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
he has received an application, supported 
by the leading judicial authorities in 
London, from the St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission to Discharged Prisoners for the 
grant of an old shipas a temporary home 
for the considerable number of first 
offenders successfully remitted by the 
Metropolitan magistrates to the care of 
the Mission, instead of to prison during a 
probationary period ; and if it will be 
possible for him to accede to the request ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Admiralty 
received an application to this effect from 
the Secretary of the St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission in August, 1889, but, with every 
wish to assist in furthering the good 
work of this Society, they were obliged 
to give a refusal, having no vessel suit- 
able or available for the purpose. 


BRISTOL PILOTAGE 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he can state, or whether he will consent 
to a Return showing the amounts paid 
by the Government, and to whom, for 
each of the years from 1820 to 1830 
inclusive, on account of compensation to 
the pilots of the Port of Bristol, in respect 
of the abolition of the Differential Dues on: 
foreign ships 
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*Sin M. HICKS BEACH: The only 
information I can find relating to the 
circumstances referred to by the hon. 
Member (which occurred between 60 and 
70 years ago) is contained in Parlia- 
mentary Paper 557 of Session 1828, in 
which it is stated that the sum of 
£389 10s. 6d. was paid out of the 
Public Revenue between the years 1819 
and 1828 to the Corporation of Bristol 
for compensation for pilotage, but 
whether this was in respect of Differ- 
ential Dues is not stated in the Return. 


CROWN RIGHTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury where 
information can be obtained regarding 
all persons to whom any Crown rights of 
fishings or foreshores in Scotland have 
been granted, sold, or leased before the 
10th October, 1851, similar to the 
information regarding the same matters 
from that date to 1886, contained in the 
Return on the Motion of Mr. Macfarlane, 
No. 175, of 1886 ; if no such information 
has been furnished to Parliament will 
Her Majesty’s Government have any 
objection to furnish such; what period 
could it be made to cover before 1851; 
and is there any objection to furnish 
similar information from the date of 
Mr. Macfarlane’s Return up to the 
present time ? 

THe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): There 
was no such information, practically, 
before 1851, and there have been very 
few transactions since 1886. Such as 
they are they have been before the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the Crown rights in the Scotch 
salmon fisheries. I understand that the 
Commission will very shortly present 
their Report. I hope the hon. Member 
will wait and see that Report, and any 
information which may not be given to 
him can be made the subject of another 
question. 


LONDON POSTMEN. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he can furnish the House 
with the information of the number 
of established postmen, verbally or by 
means of a Return, in the London 
postal district of three and more years’ 
service employed at wages of less than 





24s. per week ; the total number of first- 
class postmen in the London postal 
district, and how many of them are in 
receipt of the maximum 35s. per week : 
the number of auxiliaries employed less 
than eight hours per day, the number of 
auxiliaries employed eight hours and 
more, and the numbers of second, and 
first-class established postmen in the 
London postal district; and the total 
number of postal employés of all classes 
over 21 years of age employed for eight 
hours or more per day in the London 
postal district at less than 24s. per 
week ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The number of estab- 
lished postmen in the London postal 
district of three and more years’ service 
employed at wages of less than 24s. a 
week is 587, and nearly all of these, so 
far as I am aware, are not yet over 22 
years of age. The total number of 
first-class town postmen in the London 
postal district is 1,160, and of that 
number 526 are in receipt of the maxi- 
mum. Of these 300 receive from wages 
and good-conduct stripes together 35s. a 
week. Thenumberofauxiliariesemployed 
less than eight hours or more a day is 
1,500, and the number of auxiliaries 
employed eight hours or more a day is six. 
The number of established postmen, 
town and suburban, now employed in 
the London postal district is—of the first 
class, 2,170 ; of the second class, 1,211 ; 
total, 3,381. The number of postal 
employés of all classes over 21 years of 
age employed for eight hours or more 
per day in the London postal district at 
less than 24s. a week is 2,279, out of a 
total force of 8,339, and of these few, if 
any, belonging to an established class are 
more than 22 years of age. 


THE THAMES WATERMEN AND 
LIGHTERMEN’S BILL. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade when 
the Select Committee on the Thames 
Watermen and Lightermen’s Bill will 
be nominated ? 


*Srr M. HICKS BEACH: I do not 
know why the question should be put 
tome. I have nothing whatever to do 
with the matter, and I rather think that 
it was the hon. Member himself who 
moved the Motion. 
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THE ABERDEEN TELEGRAPH 
STAFF. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Ibeg 
to ask the Postmaster General what is 
the reason of the continued delay in 
filling up a vacancy in the supervising 
class of the Aberdeen telegraph staff that 
has existed since June, 1888 ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: The vacancy on the 
class of senior clerks at Aberdeen to 
which the hon. Member refers was filled 
up by the promotion in August last of 
Mr. Gordon, and I regret that I have 
not yet been able to fill up the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Gordon’s promotion, but I 
hope to be able to do so shortly. 


MR. RICHARDSON GARDNER. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether his attention has been 
called to the public announcement made 
by the Member for Windsor that he was 
about to resign his seat for that constitu- 
ency ; whether he is aware that at the 
present time the constituency in question 
is to all intents and purposes in the 
midst of an election contest; and 
whether, in these circumstances, he will 
inform the House whether the hon. 
Gentleman has applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds ; and, if so, what action, if any, 
he proposes to take in the matter? 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): My attention has been 
called to the public announcement made 
by the hon. Member for Windsor (Mr. 
Richardson Gardner) that he is about to 
resign his seat. I am aware that the 
constituency at present is, to all intents 
and purposes, in the midst of an electoral 
contest. But I may inform the hon. 
Member that I have not received any 
application for the Chiltern Hundreds. If 
I do, it will, of course, be granted. 


RIFLE RANGES. - 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
brightshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether there is any 
truth in a paragraph which has appeared 
in the newspapers to the effect that the 
Government will in future require firing 
rights over 5,000 yards behind the butts 
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of all rifle ranges ; and whether the pro- 
posed Metropolitan Rifle Range at 
Staines, with firing rights over 3,000 
yards behind the butts, will be con- 
sidered safe for the practice of the maga- 
zine rifle. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The paragraph 
is a pure invention, and we have never 
authorised any statement to be made 
that at Staines, or anywhere else, firing 
rights over 5,000 yards behind the 
targets will be required. 


THE TITHES BILL. 


Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in the event of the debate on 
the Second Reading of the Tithes Bill 
not being concluded on Thursday, it will 
be proceeded with on Friday or Mon- 
day ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmiru, Strand, 
Westminster): I can hardly think that 
the debate on the Second Reading 
will be concluded on Thursday, having 
regard to the fact that very important 
Instructions to the Committee, which 
will raise more important questions 
than are contained in the Bill itself, 
have already appeared on the Paper. 
But whether that is so or not I hope 
the House will read the Bill a second 
time on Thursday; and, if it does 
not, I am afraid it will be necessary to 
ask the House to continue the debate 
on Friday, and it will also be necessary 
to ask for some Votes in Supply on 
Monday. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): What Votes will be taken? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There are 
certain Votes authorising the construc- 
tion of certain public works. Delay in 
the commencement of these works will 
be very injurious to the public interest. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any intention of altering 
the order of the Votes ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly not... 1 
consider myself bound to make such 
arrangements as will enable us to con- 
sider the Estimates which were post- 
poned last year at the earliest possible 
period which circumstances will permit 
this year. 
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COAL, CINDERS, &c. 


Accounts ordered— 


‘‘Of the quantities of Coals, Cinders, and 
Patent Fuel shipped at the several Ports of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, cvastways to 
other Ports of the United Kingdom, in the year 
1889:’ 

“Of the quantities and declared value of 
Coals, Cinders, and Patent Fuel exported 
from the several Ports of England, Scotland, | 
and Ireland to Foreign Countries and the 
British Settlements Abroad in the year 1889, 
distinguishing the Countries to which the same 
were sent:” 

“Of the quantities of Coals; Cinders, and 
Patent Fuel exported from the United King- 
dom in the year 1889:” 

‘* Of the quantities of Coals and Patent Fuel 
brought coastways, by inland navigation, and 
by Railway, into the Port of London during 
the year 1889 :”” 

“ And, of the quantities of Coal and Patent 
Fuel received coastways at the various Ports 
of the United Kingdom.”—-(Sir Henry Hussey 
Vivian.) . 


LUNACY CONSOLIDATION BILL 
[LORDS.]—No. 191.) 


Reported, without Amendment, from |’ 


the Select Committee on Statute Law 
Revision Bill [Lords], with Minutes of 
Evidence ; 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 110.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the whole House for Thursday. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887, (PERSONS PRO- 
CEEDED AGAINST, &c.) 

Return ordered, 

“Containing Names of all Persons pro- 
ceeded against under ‘ The Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ from the 30th 
day of November, 1888, to the 3lst day of 
March, 1890, &c.”” (in same form as, and in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 28, 
of Session 1889).—(Mr. John Ellis.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 


(4.5.) Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask 
you, Sir, whether one Order of the Day 
can be properly separated from the 
others, so as to give it precedence over 
Notices of Motion on Private Members’ 
nights? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes ; that is the prac- 
tice repeatedly sanctioned by the House 
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for many years in the case of Money Bills 


(Wo. 1 Bill)  —- 1822 


and Bills of that nature. In 1876 and 
1879, in one year on March 24, and in 
the other on March 25 (this very day), 
a Consolidated Fund Bill was so put 
down, in one case on Tuesday, and in the 
other on Friday. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
May I ask whether this discretion on 
Tuesdays is limited to Consolidated Fund 
Bills and Money Bills ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is not limited to 
Money Bills.. The practice extends to 
Bills for which urgency can be properly 
claimed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Can a Bill so put 
down only be taken by consent ¢ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This Bill was put 
down for half-past 3, I must observe, by 
Order of the House. It was yesterday 
ordered to be taken at half-past 3 to- 
day. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Can it only be 
taken by consent ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Oh, no. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the judgment of 
the Government conclusive as to ur- 
gency ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. It is on the 
ground of urgency that a Money Bill is 
so put down. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Do I understand 
your ruling to be that on Monday evening 
it is in the power of the Government to 
move that any Bill may be taken on the 
Tuesday before Motions because, it may 
be without any reason or without notice, 
it considers that Bill urgent ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the exercise 
of that right of making such a Motion 
would be watched by the House with 
great jealousy, but it has been the prac- 
tice for many years to take the Consoli- 
dated Fund and other Money Bills, and 
the course now taken is, therefore, con- 
sistent with Parliamentary practice. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 


Thanet) : I assume that the judgment of 
the Chair would be exercised, and that 
no Bill would be put down which, in the 
judgment of the Chair, was not urgent ? 
*Mr, SPEAKER: It does not rest with 
the Chair. The Order is made by the 
House. But it might be my duty to call 
the attention of the House to the circum- 
stances, if I thought it necessary. 
Bill considered in Committee’ and 
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1823 Registration of 


QUESTIONS. 





IBELAED—THE SPECIAL COMMISSION 
REPORT. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
I beg to ask whether it has come under 
the notice of the Secretary to the 
Treasury that the price of the Special 
Commision Report has been reduced 
from Is. 4d. to 9d., and whether such a 
change has ever previously. taken place 
in the price of Papers on public sale ; 
and whether the price of Public Papers 
are in the hands of the Treasury or under 
Parliamentary control ? 

Mr. JACKSON: It has come to my 
notice. The fact is that the first edition 
was absorbed, and it was necessary to 
issue a second. Following what I 
believe to have been the practice of the 
House, that Parliamentary Papers should 
be issued at the lowest possible price, it 
was found that the extra cost of print- 
ing the extra number of copies would 
permit the sale at 8d., and not at 9d., as 
the hon Member has said, but I am 
speaking from memory. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Has the 
attention of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury been drawn to the fact that the 
Report is practically made up of extracts 
from the Jrish World and from the 
speeches of Irish Members, and was it 
for the special purpose of circula- 
ting it among the members of the Prim- 
rose League that the price has been 
reduced ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
How many copies were there in the first 
edition, and is there a prescribed number 
for editions of these Public Papers. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not know the 
number of the first edition. I believe 
there was an unusually large number. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) : May I ask whether 
the thanks of the House having been 
voted to the three Judges for their 
impartial judgment, that Resolution has 
been formally presented to them, and, 
if so, whether they have made any 
reply ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is no part of 
my duty to convey to anybody a Resolu- 
tion of this House. 

Str W. LAWSON : Then, Mr. Speaker, 
may 1 ask whether you have formally | p 
conveyed the Resolution to the Judges, 
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Firms Bill. 


or whether it will be conveyed to them 
at all? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have received no 
directions on the subject. 

*Mr. CAUSTON (Sonthwark, W.): 
Can the hon. Gentleman quote any other 
instance of a similar reduction in price ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Several; one of 
them was the Report on the Housing of 
the Working Classes. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): Was it reduced one half? 

Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Member 
will put the question down, I will obtain 
the information. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): 
Has the reduction taken place since the 
adoption of the Report ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No, Sir. 


MOTIONS. 





COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICATION OF 
WOMEN) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Stuart, Bill to 
enable Women to be elected and to act as 
County Councillors, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. James Stuart, Baron Dimsdale, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Walter M‘Laren, and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. { Bill 202.] 


SALARIED SHOP ASSISTANTS’ WEEKLY HALF- 
HOLIDAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Blundell Maple, Bill to 
give Salaried Shop Assistants, male and female, 
one Half-Holiday in each week without closing 
the shop, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Blundell Maple, Mr. Baumann, Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce, Marquess of Carmarthen, Mr. Kimber, 
Mr. Lambert, Captain Penton, and Sir John 
Puleston. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 203.] 


METROPOLIS PAVEMENT ACT (1817) AMEND 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The General Paving (Metropolis) Act, 
1817,” ordered to be brought in by Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Richard Chamberlain, 
and Mr. Lambert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 204.] 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to pro- 
vide for the Registration of Firms, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Bern- 
hard Samuelson, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Forrest 
Fulton, Mr. Woodall, Mr. Maclure, and Mr. 

Barran. 

Rill presented, and read first time. [Bill 205.] 
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SCHOOL SUPPLY (YORK AND 
SALISBURY). 


(4.15.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) rose to call attention to the 
action of the Education Department in 
espect of the School Supply of York 
and Salisbury’; and to move-— 

‘‘That this House is of opinion that the 
action of the Education Department in re- 
ference to the supply of public schools accom- 
modation in the cities of York and Salisbury 
is contrary to the spirit and intention of the 
Edneation Act of 1870, and injurious to the 
interests of education.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said: I can 
assure the House that it is far from an 
agreeable task to me to find myself 
under the necessity of moving a Vote of 
Censure on a Department which I had 
the honour of representing in this House 
for a long period. I have always regarded 
the Act of 1870, notwithstanding its 
manifold defects, as one-of the most 
valuable measures of our time. It was 
a compromise and an endeavour to 

econcile conflicting views, and that 
compromise, when in office, I loyally 
endeavoured to carry out. It has, from 
time to time, been subjected to much 
criticism by hon. Gentlemen on hoth 
sides of the House. When the Bill of 
1876 was introduced, its rejection was 
moved by the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Hartington), 
who was supported by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, both the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman con- 
demning almost as unsparingly as the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) the support out of pub- 
lic funds of denominational education. 
The noble Lord said— 

“There are many of us, and I do not scruple 
to say that I was one of them, who believe the 
principle of School Boards is the right and true 
cera in this matter. We believe that 

eing the right and true principle, it will in 
the end prevail. We believe that when once 
the time has arrived for Parliament to declare 
that the education of the country is the busi- 
ness, not, as formerly, of one individual, but of 
the whole State itself, it will become inevi- 
table that sooner or later State education must 
be in the hands, not of individuals, but of the 
representatives of the people.’’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
Same occasion, said— 


“ He believed in the long run that popular 
feeling wonld declare itself against the support 
of denominational schools by public money.” 


{Marcu 25, 1890} 
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been in office the administration of the 
Education Act has been watched for 
many years with great suspicion and 
jealousy, and of late a dead set has been 
made against the permanent officials of 
the Education Department. I claim for 
myszlf that I gave to Mr. Forster a 
loyal support, and that, during the whole 
time 1 have been in this House, I have 
never refused, but gratefully accepted, 
any advance on education which has 
been offered tous by any Government 
that has been in power. And when, in 
1880, I was called upon to administer 
the Act, I strove to the utmost of my 
ability to administer it impartially. I 
think Ican say the same of my prede- 
cessor, the noble Lord whois now the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and another 
noble Lord, who isnot now in the 
House (Lord Sandon), and, so far 
as I was personally concerned, I had the 
cordial assistance of two Lords President 
—Lord Spencer and Lord Carlingford. 
The Vice President has had occasion 
recently to point out that the permanent 
officials are not fairly treated by some 
hon. Gentlemen who sit behind him. 
While I was connected with this De- 
partment Sir Francis Sandford and Mr. 
Cumin were the Secretaries, and from 
my experience of those gentlemen I can 
speak to their judicial and impartial 
minds and their desire not to swerve by 
one inch from the perfectly fair ad- 
ministration of the Act. But some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite apparently take a 
different view of the matter. Their 
opinions have been expressed very 
courageously and frankly by the noble 
Lord the Member for the Darwen Divi- 
sion (Lord Cranborne), who a short time 
ago said— 

‘‘We do not distrust the right hon, Gentle» 


man the Vice President, but we have a pro- 
found distrust of the Education Department.” 


And he went on to add the reason— 


‘* Because the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield has left his spirit behind him, 
and though my right hon. Friend does his 
utmost to restrain it, yet it leaks out in every 
direction.” 


The charge, therefore, is that the perma- 
nent officials are not fair to the denomi- 
national schools, but against that charge 
I am sure the Vice President will defend 
them. I desire to call attention to two 
instances in which I have had 
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seriously to arraign the action of the 
Department, but in doing so I made no 
attack on the permanent officials, nor 
on the Vice President, who has shown 
himself to be fair-minded and cour- 
teous, andin sympathy with education. 
But while 1 believe that it has neither 
been the right hon. Gentleman, nor the 
permanent officials, I am afraid there has 
been a power behind them which has 
taken on itself to overrule them and 
set new precedents which will prove 
disastrous to the interests of education. 
Following up what I said about the 
action of the Conservative Party, I 
noticed that when Mr. Cumin died in 
January last, a remarkable article 
appeared in the Standard, calling upon 
the Government to be careful whom they 
appointed in Mr. Cumin’s place, and 
warning the Government against appoint- 
ing anyone who was not “ unfettered by 
official traditions, and competent to look 
at the whole educational controversy 
from the outside.” I congratulate the 
Government on the appointment of the 
present Secretary of the Education De- 
partment: I do not believe that any 
appointment could have given greater 
satisfaction. Though a Conservative and 
Churchman, I am sure Mr. Kekewich is 
not responsible for the policy which has 
been adopted. The Resolution which I 
have put upon the Paper calls attention 
to the action of the Department with 
respect to York and Salisbury. I will 
take Salisbury first, because it comes 
first in order of time. It is not the 
worst case, but it is a very bad case, and 
one which the right hon. Gentleman will 
find it difficult to defend. I am sorry to 
say I shall have to trouble the House 
with considerab'e details. In February, 
1888, the Department complained to the 
School Board of Salisbury that there was 
a lack of school accommodation in the 
place. There has been a School Board 
in Salisbury for 17 years, and during the 
whole of that period efforts have been 
made, without success, to secure a Board 
school for Salisbury. In 1885 and 1886 
the Department sent down an Inspector, 
who informed the managers of the Scots- 
lane schools that the grant would be 
refused unless large structural alterations 
were made, and the school brought into 
harmony with modern requirements. 
Now Scotslane British school was one 
which had been improved out of an old 
Mr. Mundella 
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chapel, and was held by the managers on 
a short tenancy, and they found that it 
would be impossible to make good and 
useful schools there without entire re-con- 
struction, and without iucurring expense 


which the managers would be unable to 


meet. Further than that, it was found 
that the site was not suitable. The 
complaints of the Inspector were con- 
tinuous down to 1888, and ultimately 
the Department notified that the grant 
would be refused. Upon that, the 
managers resolved that the school should 
be closed at Christmas, 1888. On the 
15th of December, 1888, the Depart- 
ment wrote again to the School Board 
inviting their attention to the deficiency 
of school accommodation in the place, and 
adding that additional accommodation in a 
central position was urgently necessary, 
even irrespective of the closing of the 
British school. About this time the 
triennial election of the School Board 
was pending, and before the election 
came on there was an informal under- 
standing arrived at by men of influence 
onbothsides that if the Scotslane Schools 
were closed a School Board school should 
be opened. I do not say there was a 
compact or a written agreement, but 
there was an understanding as stated by 
men of high honour whose word is as 
good as that of the Bishop himself. The 
Bishop, however, forced this controversy 
upon different lines altogether, and was 
entirely opposed to a School Board school 
on any conditions whatever. He made 
personal appeals to the electors both in 
the Press and the pulpit, and the whole 
parochial agency and the whole organisa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical party were put 
into operation to prevent a School Board 
school from being set up in Salisbury. 
There were 19,000 votes which might 
have been cast at the election, and of 
these 8,600 votes only supported the 
ecclesiastical party, and 6,300 were 
polled for a School Board school. The 
other electors remained neutral. I point 
out that to show that there was a large 
minority in favour of a School Board 
school. After the election of the new 
Board, the Department—on the 2nd 
March, 1882—called attention to its 
previous letters, and asked the Board to 
take into early consideration the question 
of the additional school accommodation 
required in the district. In the same 
month the managers of the Fisherton 
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School, in the outskirts of. the city, 
announced their intention of closing it 
after the next inspection, for they had 
come to the conclusion—and I think 
wisely—that it was no use struggling 
on with an imperfect staff, and that a 
good Board school was required to raise 
the tone of education in the city. The 
result of that step would of course. be, 
by the following Christmas, to cause a 
deficiency of school accommodation for 
800 children. In April, 1889, the 
Department wrote again to the Board, 
calling attention to. the deficiency of the 
existing school accommodation and 
to the increase of that deficiency 
by the closing of the Fisherton 
School, and they asked the Board in what 
way provision was to be made for the 
children. The School Board deferred 
the consideration of that communication 
for a month. That is the way in which 
the Board procrastinated and ignored its 
functions. At the next meeting of the 
Board on the 15th of May a letter was 
read from the managers of the Church 
Day Schools Association offering to pro- 
vide additional accommodation, and a 
school which previously had been a free 
school was assigned by those managers to 
the Kilburn Sistersto rebuild and to main- 
tain under their sole management. The 
Board resolved to accept the offer, they 
passed a resolution to that effect, and the 
resolution was communicated to the 
Department. Thus, nearly a year and 
a half had elapsed since the Department 
first called the attention of the Board to 
the necessity for additional school 
accommodation. On the 19th June, 
1889, the Department again wrote 
calling the attention of the Board to the 
fact that they were charged with the 
duty of providing adequate and permanent 
public elementary school accommodation 
for the children of the city; and» that 
before their Lordships would feel justi- 


fied in withholding a requisition ad- | 


dressed to the Board under Section 18 of 
the Elementary Education Act, they must 
be satisfied that the schools proposed to 
be provided by voluntary exertions were 
suitable for the purpose. The Depart- 
ment further asked for plans of the site 


and proposed buildings and an under-. 


taking to. maintain the proposed school 
as a public.elementary school. A month 
or. two. later the Department reminded 
the Board as follows :— 


{ Mancw 25, 1890} 
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‘If their Lordships feel it their duty to 

make a formal. requisition on the’ School sae 
to supply further accommodation. . . 
must be clearly understood that any ‘idhool 
accommodation mentioned in the requisition 
must be supplied by your Board: and not by 
other persons.” 
On the 26th June the School ' Board 
replied—-not very courteously, but rather 
in a shuffling and evasive way—and on 
the 30th July the Department again 
wrote— 

‘My Lords accept the accommodation pro- 
posed in the proposed plan for the Bishop's 
higher grade school, but they must be saticfied 
with respect to the subscriptions for building 
and carrying on the school.” 


And so the negotiations went on until at 
last the Board got an extension of time 
to the close of October. As a result of 
the negotiations Memorials, influentially 
signed, were sent up to the Department 
from Salisbury ; and in November I had 
the honour of introducing a deputation of 
the ratepayers, who laid their views 
before the Department. I may mention 
that the contract was signed on the 16th 
August ; but up to the end of the year I 
believe no guarantee had been given, 
except the personal guarantee of the 
Bishop, and the contract entered into was 
a conditional contract, providing that the 
schools should be completed within six 
months from the time when the con- 
tractor was called upon to begin. The 
payment of the subscriptions was spread 
over a period of 10 years. One school— 
the Bishop’s school—was to be a select 
school, in which the fees were fixed at 9d., 
and was not to be. recognised as 
supplying any part of the deficiency. 
The answer given by Lord Cranbrook to 
the deputation was that there was no 
legal obligation on the School Board to 
take up that which others. would do. 
*THe VICK PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): To secure a supply. 
Mr. MUNDELLA : But in one of their 
letters the Department say it is the duty 
of the Board to provide adequate-accom- 
modation for elementary education. 
Well, the Board only provide it if other 
people do not. Why does the Depart- 
ment threaten the Board with a requisi- 
tion if it does notdoitsduty? However 
generous the- offer of the Bishop may be, 
his liability does not extend beyond the 
building of a school, for with a fee of 9d, 
a week and Government Grants a sehool 
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can maintain itself, and 9d. is an 
absurd fee for an elementary school in 
Salisbury. Two new schools had been 
provided by the Board and accepted by 
the Department. They were built to 
provide nominally for 120 children in 
each department. Great was the 
astonishment when the Department 
would not certify for more than 98 in 
each; yet in a short time the same 
buildings were. certified as affording 
accommodation for 146 in each depart- 
ment. That is the way in which the 
Department have met the demands for 
public school accommodation in Salisbury. 
Now, Sir, I have a word or two to say as 
to the interference of the Kilburn 
Sisters in the educational affairs of 
Salisbury. Itis no part of my duty to 
complain of the practices or doctrines of 
that Sisterhood. But I may explain that 
it is an Anglican Sisterhood, known as 
the Church Extension Society, and as the 
Kilburn Sisters, who are active propa- 
gandists of doctrines not in accordance 
with the Articles and formularies of the 
Church of England, and opposed to the 
views of nine-tenths of the Protestants 
of this country ; and to force children to 
attend schools taught by the Kilburn 
Sisters is an oppression of conscience 
of which no Member on either side of 
the House will approve. The result of 
the action of the Department is that 
the Kilburn Sisters and the Bishop of 
Salisbury are supplying the educational 
wants of the city, while the School 
Board escapes its obligations, and now 
there is no school in Salisbury which is 
not under the control of the Church of 
England, except one small Roman 
Catholic school, and 6,000 persons who 
are in favour of a School Board school 
are compelled to send their children to 
these schools. Now, Sir, Clause 7 
of the Act of 1870 is, that the 
School Board shall maintain and 
keep efficient every school, and shall, 
from time to time, provide such efficient 
school accommodation as is, in their 
Opinion, necessary, and if, at any time, 
they do not supply that accommodation, a 
requisition will follow. It is quite 
time that there is no obligation under 
this section to send a requisition ; but on 
June 19th the Department threatened 
to send a requisition, unless their require- 
ments were complied with. It was not 
obligatory ; but they have the power, 
Mr. Mundella 
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though not the duty, of doing it. These 
conditions were not complied with four 
months after the date fixed, and one of 
them is not fulfilled at the present day. 
Yet no requisition has been sent. What 
are the facts of the case? That if the 
Bishop were to die, the whole scheme 
would break down. There would be no 
supply. Theschoolsof Salisbury have been 
for many years in a poor and struggling 
condition, and the County of Wilts stands 
lowest in education of any county in 
England. I believe its Grants are 7 per 
cent. less than the next lowest county. 
The decision of the Department has 
placed it in this position: that practically 
the school supply is left to the Bishop 
and the Kilburn system. On the 19th 
October he said— 

‘* Now, as long as he was Bishop of Salisbury 
he would never allow a Board schovl to be in- 
troduced into that town, as long as he hada 
penny in his pocket.”’ 
That is not the Act of 1870. On the 
same occasion the Bishop told the in- 
habitants of Salisbury what the great 
and terrible German nation had resolved 
with regard to religious instruction. 
The Bishop spoke with approval of the 
German system, which compels every 
man to make a confession of faith, 
and allows teachers of religion in Ger- 
man schools. Ifthe Bishop had turned 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Report upon 
religious teaching in German schools, he 
would have found it stated that in the 
best educated and most Protestant parts 
of Germany two-thirds of the working 
classes were alienated from religion. I 
think anyone who knows Germany knows 
the mischief that has been done to 
religious teaching and to religion itself 
by compulsory religious teaching. But 
in dealing with this question there is 
something still more important—the 
relation of the Church to Nonconformists 
in Salisbury. The effect of what I have 
been commenting upon will be to enforce 
the attendance of a reluctant minority at 
these ultra-sectarian schools. What can 
come of this but heartburning and 
strife? Complaints are made as to the 
working of the Conscience Clause already. 
I believe there are some Liberal clergy- 
men in Salisbury who are exceedingly 
anxious so to adapt their proceedings 
as to minimise the number of days on 
which the Catechism is taught. But 
that only applies to the few. Already 
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I have received numbers of letters from 
working men, some complaining that 
time after time their children have been 
left in the cold and darkness of 
the outer lobbies, while the teaching 
has been going on inside. Others com- 
plain that the children have not been 
withdrawn from this teaching. The right 
hon. Gentleman has heard several of 
these complaints. A working man sent 
his daughter to the Fishburn School 
after the British School was closed. She 
was then received on the payment of 
3d. per week. He claimed the Conscience 
Clause ; and when they heard she was in 
the Seventh Standard, they said “You 
must pay 9d. a week to remain here.” A 
penalty was placed on this child, either 
becausethe Conscience Clause wasclaimed 
or because she was in the Seventh 
Standard. How is this going to promote 
the education of Salisbury ? What is the 
duty of the Department if it is not to pro- 
mote education? Isitthe duty of the Educa- 
tion Department to provide sectarian edu- 
cation? What will bethe resultof the action 
of the Education Departmentin Salisbury? 
The right hon. Gentleman knows that 
the schools of Salisbury are poor and 
struggling, and that many of them are, 
structurally, very bad. One has been 
condemned, I am told, since the Fishburn 
Schools were closed, by H.M. Inspector 
Green. And so encouraged are the 
Church Party in Salisbury by the action 
of the Department that they have 
been talking of petitioning for the 

emoval of Mr. Green. There can be 
no better evidence of the poverty of the 
schools of Salisbury than that the free 
schools are obliged now to charge a fee. 
As a result, the School Board have to 
send working men to the Board of 
Guardians to get payment of their fees ; 
the working-men are very unwilling to 
go, and the Board are very reluctant to 
prosecut? them for not going. What 
would have been the result if the De- 
partment had taken a different line of 
action? Supposing the Department had 
met the thing promptly when it first 
arose, and establisheda School Board school 
to begin with. What would have been the 
result? A Board school would have 
raised the tone of education in Salisbury ; 
it would have been a model and an 
example for the rest of the schools; it 
would not have been an advantage to 
Nonconformists ; it would have been an 
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advantage to education. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows that the School Board 
could then have remitted the fees of the 
working-classes. The result of better 
organisation of the Church schools has 
been that they have benefited by the 
increased Grant to the extent of from 
2s. 6d. to 13s. per head. One good 
Board school would have raised the 
character uf the whole education of Salis- 
bury. It would have been cf advantage 
to the Church schools if they had had 
the competition of one or two good 
Board schools, as it would not only have 
raised their tone, but have increased their 
earnings immensely. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that this was not the 
spirit of the Education Act. Let me 
remind him of what the late Mr. W. 
Forster said when that Act was passed. 
He said— 

“The education of the people’s children by 
the people's officers chosen in their local assem- 
blies, and controlled by the people's Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament—that is the principle 
on which the Bill is based, and it is the 
ultimate force which lies behind every 
clause.” 

But where, I ask, are the people’s schools 
in Salisbury managed by the people’s 
officers, and managed for the peuple? 
There are no such schools. There are no 
schools into which anyone would care to 
send a child, unless it be the Church 
schools. in 1876 the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appealed to the Vice President of the 
Council of that day, and asked if the 
school supply, which was referred to, 
consisted of Unitarian svhools, would he 
dare to force the attendance of children 
in them? Suppose the Catholics had 
built those schools—because it means 
this if it means anything—would you 
have regarded them as suitable and 
have allowed the School Board to enforce 
attendance in them ? No; you would have 
ordered other schools to have been built 
forthwith ; but asit is, you are doing what 
is much more objectionable. This matter 
has been one of great controversy, and I 
myself was forced into a controversy 
with the Bishop in regard to it. I ac- 
knowledge the thorough honesty of pur- 
pose and the good intentions which 
animate the Bishop ; but I am afraid he 
is an extremely narrow ecclesiastic, and 
has very little toleration for those who 
differ from him. Ihave armed myself 
with letters respecting this question of 
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the Salisbury schools from all parts of 
England, from beneficed clergymen not 
only in Salisbury but all over the coun- 
try, and also from the laity on a much 
more extensive scale. I should like to 
read one letter I have received from a 
beneficed clergyman in Salisbury, as I 
think it will give the House a fair 
picture of what is going on in that city. 
[Cries of “Name!”] I will give names 
where I think it necessary, but I cannot 
undertake to give the names in every 
case I quote, because there are some men 
whose names it would not be fair to read, 
as it might interfere with their personal 
comfort considering that they have to 
look to ecclesiastics for the position they 
maintain. One letter is from Edmund’s 
rectory, in which the clergyman says 
that, as the only beneficed clergyman in 
Salisbury who is conscientiously opposed 
to the action of the Bishop, he thought it 
necessary to protest that the Bishop’s 
policy was most lamentable in its results 
and was doing much harm to the cause 
of the Church of England and of religion. 
This is a letter from an excellent man 
who does honour to the Church by his 
learning and ability, and of whom all 
who know him speak with admiration 
and effect. I am afraid I have detained 
the House too long in reference to the 
question of Salisbury. I will now briefly 
touch on the case of York, which 1 think 
the House will find is even worse than 
that of Salisbury, from the point of view 
of neglect on the part of the Education 
Department. In the Salisbury case, the 
Department were empowered to do 
certain statutory things, and ought to 
have exercised the discretion they pos- 
sessed ; but in the case of York, they had 
to perform a statutory duty, and this 
duty they have undoubtedly neglected. 
There are numerous Reports in the 
Education Department showing that 
many of the schools in York were, 
structurally, unsuitable, while the fees 
were exceptionally high. The right hon. 
Gentleman will not dispute this, as 
the Department declined to recognise 
All Saints’ school in 1886. There was a 
large deficiency of school places, and, 
after a long correspondence, the final 
notice was issued in 1888. Instead of 
creating the necessary places the School 
Board accepted the offer of the Church 
Extension Association ‘to create 600 
places, in spite of strong protests from 
Mr. Mundella 
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many denominations. I contend that it 
is not in the power of the School Board 
to allow any one else to do the work 
which they are bound to do. On the 
acceptance of the offer, protests were 
immediately raised from Public Bodies 
of many denominations, and Petitions 
were sent to the Department. A 
copy of the Board’s resolution’ of 
October 4, accepting the offer, was 
sent to the Department, and on the 
31st January, 1890, the Department 
replied, informing the Board that they 
were advised that it was not the duty of 
the Department tosend a requisition—so 
that the Department gave up the requisi- 
tion—and asked that the plans of the 
school which was proposed to be built 
should be forwarded to the Department 
without delay for their approval. Now, 
I am curious to hear what the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir W. Hart Dyke) has to 
say in defence of this action, becanse. it 
has ever been held as a canon in 
the Education Department, and indeed it 
was decided in the famous Willesden 
case by Lord Herschell, that when 
a School Board has been set up for 
the purpose of supplying a deficiency, no 
other Body but the School Board can 
afterwards supply that deficiency. I 
should like the right hon. Gentleman, if 
he has any precedent to the contrary, to 
show it to me. All I know is, that when 
I was at the Education Department I 
was told that there was no such prece- 
dent. It appears to me that there was 
less excuse in the case of the City of 
York for the non-supply of accommoda- 
tion than in any other case that I ever 
knew. The state of education in York, 
according to the statements of the present 
Chairman of the School Board, is disgrace- 
ful. In the first place, 2,100 children are 
at the present time in private adventure 
and dame schools—a state of things which 
I do not believe is equalled anywhere 
else. Some of these schools are held in 
the ordinary living rooms of private 
houses and in other unsuitable premises. 
Another difficulty they have in York 
which has given much trouble is con- 
The fees 
are exceedingly high, averaging 14s, 7}d., 
and the Chairman says that even men 
who are in regular work, but who have 
small wages, cannot afford to pay these 
fees, and consequently they are brought 
intocontact with the degrading machinery 
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of, pauperism, I take shame to, myself 
tnt I did not,find ont when I was at the. 


ment that York was in so bada 


condition. Then there is the system. of 
raising the fees as the child rises in the 
school, which prevents, parents from 
sending ‘their children regularly to 
school, and induces them to take them 
away as soon as they are old enough to 
earn money. This state of things is 
being perpetuated by the Government, 
and it not only reflects discredit upon 
the Government, but does the greatest 
possible harm to education. I, know 
that; nothing has been so beneficial. to 
the, voluntary schools as the competition 
of the School Board schools. All through 
Yorkshire: I can find towns where "the 

average earnings are 3s. per head higher 
than in York. In fact, itis a misfortune 
for,a child to be born in the City of 
York, for he is worse off in the matter of 
education than any other child, Why is 
this? This is p Bats in the name of 
religious education. If there is. one 
thing more than another that was 
impressed upon this House by _ the 
late. Mr. Forster, it -was that parents 
should haye free choice of schools. 
There is no free choice of schools in 
York, and there is not going to be any so 
far as the KHducation Department. is 
concerned. I say that if the Education 
Department had taken into consideration 
not only that the supply should be 
sufficient, but that it should be efficient, 
such a decision as this could never have 
been come to. I am of opinion that the 
Government has neglected to use_ the 
powers conferred upon it by the Educa- 
tion Act, and distinctly failed in. the 
performance of its statutory duty in 
respect of these schools, I beg to move 
the Motion which stands in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House is of opinion that the 
action of the Education Department in refer. 
ence to the supply of public school accommoda- 
tion in the Cities of York and Salisbury is.con- 
trary to the spirit and intention of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, and injurious to the, interests 
of Education.’’—(Mr. Mundelia.) 


*(5.42.) Mr. HULSE (Sdlisbury): As 
representing one of the two constituencies 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield, I hope the 


House will bear with me for a few 
moments whilst I endeavour to place hon. 
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| Members.in possession,of the real facts, 
of. the © education, controversy, 90, far 
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as Salisbury is concerned. I cannot: pre- 
sume to enter into a discussion with: the 
right hon. Gentleman as to. the scope or 
even the merits of the Education Act of 
1870, or the Department over which the. 
righthon. Gentleman presided for so many 
years, but I think I can speak with some 
confidenee and authority as to the wishes 
and desires of my constituents in thia 
matter. Hon. Members are no. doubt, 
aware that Salisbury and its Bishop have 
been the subject of. articles and leaders 
in the public organs of the Metropolis for 


some time, owing, no;doubt, to the pro- 


minent part,.the right. hon, Gentleman 
has taken in this controversy. The right 
hon, Gentleman was correct in more than 
one statement he has made, but, so far 
as the population of Salisbury is con- 
cerned, he is incorrect in saying that the. 
popailation of the Salisbury school dis- 
trict is 19,000. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I said, I think, that 
the number of votes cast at the School 
Board election was 19,000. 

*Mr. HULSE: The.. population is 
18,000, and evenly balanced as have 
been its many. political conflicts, and 
narrow as have been the majorities of 
those who have been privileged to Pre: 
sent. itin this House, I think Salisbury 
practically determined to uphold “the 
voluntary system in its schools, and, if 
possible, to, promote. and continue the 
modus vivends both for Church and Dis- 
sent. This is no mere,sectarian struggle to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
drawn the attention of. this House. 
Every honest effort has been made by 
the City of Salisbury to meet the 
educational wants of the population. The 
deficiency which the right hon. Gentle- 
man complains of was not caused by the 
speedy growth of the population, but 
rather by what I might venture to call 
the very mistaken action of the members 
and supporters of the British and Foreign 
Schools Society, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman is President, and whose 
mouthpiece in this matter he has 
declared himself thronghout his speech 
to be. The educational controversy in 
Salisbury dates back as fay as 1871 and 
1872, when, for a short time, there was 
a recognised deficiency of accommodation, 
which was met by the building of the 
free school to which the right hon. 
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Gentleman has referred. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the deputation 
which he introduced to Lord Cranbrook, 
I think in November last. Well, accord- 
ing to the statement of the working man 
memberof the present School Board, whom 
the right hon. Gentleman introduced with 
deputation to Lord Cranbrook, there 
was no contest for nine years after the 
establishment of this free school for 
the School Board. The School Board 
of Salisbury then, as now, had a 
majority in favour of the voluntary 
system, and against the erection of 
Board schools, at the expense of the 
ratepayers. Only 12 months.ago, at the 
instigation of the Board school party, 
the question was threshed out as to 
whether there should be Board 
schools and a continuation and ex- 
tension of the existing system, and 
the present Board was returned by a 
farge majority in favour of the 
voluntary system. So far as I 
am able to judge, as _ representing 
Salisbury, I am confident that a ma- 
jority of my constituents are in favour of 
the voluntary system, and I have no fear 
that the Bishop will, in his new technical 
school, only admit the sons of Church- 
men, or that the Conscience Clause will 
be abrogated, or that the. Catechism or 
other formularies of the Church will be 
inflicted on unwilling hearers. The right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to one or 
two cases of working men objecting to 
the teaching in these schools, but I 
-would remind him that in two of the 
particular instances, although the parents 
took advantage of the Conscience Clause, 
‘they sent their children to the Sunday 
:-Schools, and that in another case a parent 
who tock advantage of the clause 
removed his child to a Roman Catholic 
wschool. Well, Sir, as a matter of 
‘fact, the Catechism is taught in the 
Salisbury schools only once a week, on 
Friday mornings... The Nonconformist 
parents know very well that they can 
either send their children to school at 
‘9.45 on Fridays, when the Catechism is 
over, or,as many have done, they can 
send their children at 9 o’clock on the 
understanding that for three quarters 
of an hour, whilst the Catechism is 
being taught, their children shall be 
provided with secular training. The 
right hon. Gentleman has been un- 
easing in his arguments e!sewhere that 
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the object of the Act of 1870 was to 
give to the parent a choice of schools. 
I do not take that view. I have alwa: 

thought, on the contrary, that the 
grievance of the Radical Party was that 
the object of Mr. Forster’s Act was only 
to supply existing deficiences ; but if the 
object of the Act is what the right hon. 
Gentleman contends there would be, or 
ought to be, a couple of rival schools not 
only in every urban but in every rural 
parish throughout England. So far as I 
in my humble way can judge this is not 
a working man’s grievance in Salisbury, 
but a sectarian grievance, fostered and en- 
couraged by certain reverend gentlemen 
who are anxious to make political capital 
out of it. Theclosing of the British schools 
was, in the opinionof many, only a piece of 
political strategy, and wholly unneces- 
sary. To use the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) in his published corres- 
pondence with the Bishop of Salisbury, 
if the supporters of these schools wished 
only to rate themselves they might have 
done so; they might have saved them 
from extinction, and have prevented all 
this grievance. The truth is that the 
supporters of these British schools wish 
to rate Churchmen, Roman Catholics, 
Wesleyans, and other Nonconformists 
for the purpose of erecting and main- 
taining schools which they had not the 
public spirit to maintain and keep going 
themselves. But, even before this, the 
Church Day Schools’ Association was 
started to prevent the abandonment of 
the existing schools, and also to supply 
the future educational needs of the city. 
Nearly 18 months ago many of the 
leading citizens subscribed to the 
British schools, as well as to the parochial 
schools, and, so far from the Bishop 
having been intolerant—he may have 
been on one occasion somewhat in- 
judicious, a point the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made the most of—at a meet- 
ing at the Palace, when the probability 
of closing the schools was first an- 
nounced, he offered the assistance of 
the friends of the voluntary system to 
keep the British schools going, and also to 
satisfy the requirements of the Depart- 
ment respecting them. I am extremely 
sorry to have to weary the House with 
figures, but I should like to state what 
the school accommodation is. The popu- 
lation of the school district of Salisbury is 
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18,000, and, taking the children of school 
ageatthe very liberal estimate required by 
the Department of one-sixth of the popu- 
lation, they will number 3,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to the school ac- 
commodation of Salisbury in February, 
1888. There was then provision in the 
existing schools for 3,086 children. The 
actual number on the register was 2,534, 
and the actual daily average attendance 
was 2,264. The two British schools that 
were closed provided accommodation for 
310 and 340 children respectively, whilst 
the Roman Catholics, who never neglect 
their children, provided accommodation 
for between 90 and 100. When the 
Bishop’s Higher Grade School is open, as 
it shortly will be, ther2 will be accommo- 
dation for 4,119 children, reckoned on 
the basis approved by the Education De- 
partment. Hon. Members will ask what 
is the reason for this greatly extended 
accommodation? It is due to the fact 
that on the Report of the School Inspector 
the Education Department required that 
the City of Salisbury should be divided 
into certain districts, in each of which 
the necessary school accommodation 
should be provided without allowing a 
superfluity of places in one part of 
the city to be set off against the 
deficiencies elsewhere. This has been 
done at the sole expense of the 
Church party. I would further point 
out that since the British schools were 
closed there have been 1,653 places pro- 
vided to make up for the loss of the 
650 places which were so unduly 
and wantonly sacrificed by the closing 
of the British schools. We have, there- 
fore, an excess of accommodation for 
1,585 children, which, I believe, is suffi- 
cient to provide for the growth of popu- 
lation for at least another generation. If 
every child of school age from three to 
13 attended an elementary school in 
Salisbury there would still be an excess of 
accommodation for 1,119 children, all 
requirements of the Department having 
been fulfilled. I think the Bishop 
has done everything in his power 
to promote and foster Christian feeling 
between the various Religious Bodies 
in the city. In the higher grade 


school, which has been erected at the 
entire cost of his Lordship, I believe 
there will be found some of the best and 
cleverest boys in the city, no matter 
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what be their creed, and whether their 
parents go to chapel, or, unfortunately, 
to no place of worship at all. There 
will be 20 Free Scholarships open 
annually to all the other elemen- 
tary schools in the neighbourhood. 
This controversy has been fomented by 
appeals to the Liberation Society for 
resolutions of sympathy, and also by 
the most violent attacks on the Kil- 
burn Sisters. Of course it does not 
come within my province to take up the 
cudgels on behalf of the Kilburn Sisters. 
It may be that their great zeal has some- 
what outrun their discretion. I would, 
however, point out that they came to 
Salisbury by invitation, and by an 
arrangement with the managers of the 
free school. It was arranged that if, ab 
the end of a year, the work of the Kil- 
burn Sisters was not appreciated and 
satisfactory, the managers of the free 
school could take over the premises at a 
valuation. The treatment which the 
Education Department has meted out. 
to the supporters of the existing schools 
has not been especially favourable. 
The educational wants of the city have 
been met in the promptest and most 
liberal manner. Out of the £14,000 
required to place Salisbury on an 
efficient educational basis, £13,000 
has already’ been subscribed. The 
contracts for building new schools were 
made in such a way that actions could 
be brought against the contracting parties 
if the work was not proceeded with or the 
money not forthcoming. I have myself 
inspected the newschools, in company with 
others who are far better able to judge: 
We found they were built in an admirable 
way, and that they met in every respect 
the requirements of the Department. If 
hon. Members will take the trouble to 
look at the map of Salisbury, in the 
Library, they will find the schools so 
situated that no child in Salisbury has to 
walk as much as one mile, or anything 
approaching it, to attend his or her school. 
I think that in the city there is a perfect. 
choice of schools, and perfect liberty of 
conscience, and I would submit to the 
House that on no ground, either educa- 
tional or sentimental, ought any censure 
to be passed upon the action of the 
Department, or upon the wishes of the 
citizens. In my humble opinion, the 
time of this House is being wasted 
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upon a local dispute, into which a 
great deal of sectarian bitterness has 
been interposed, and where I have 
no hesitation in saying that the law, 
both in its letter and in its spirit, 
has been fairly and justly administered, 
and, so far from the Educational Depart- 
ment having specially favoured Salisbury, 
I wou'd go so far as to say that 
in some of its demands it has been 
almost arbitrary and exacting. I 
cannot see any legal or moral reason 
why the School Board should be called 
upon to spend thousands of the ratepayers’ 
money when the cost of providing for 
the education of the children is readily, 
willingly, and cheerfully supplied from 
rivate sources. 

*(6.5.) Mr. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): The hon. Member for Salis- 
bury (Mr. Hulse) has spoken of the 
debate as the airing of a local dispute 
in the House of Commons. I venture 
to say that anyone acquainted with the 
history of the educational controversy 
is aware that the debate which my 
right hon. Friend has started, not only 
raises points of importance to the 
two places to which it relates, but also 
involves the most important principles. 
I will not go into the details of the 
matter, as they have been exhaustively 
dealt with by my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Mundella), but I would point out that 
one practical result of the action which’ 
has been taken at Salisbury is that the 
building arrangements of the new schools 
will be carried out on the eight feet 
principle of the voluntary schools instead 
of on the ten foot principle of the Board 
schools. The hon. Member (Mr. Hulse) 
claims to act on the principle of a bare 
majority on this question of religious 
education. That brings us exactly to 
the point of this debate. The result of 
the action of the Education Department 
is that in a place which actually has a 
School Board the state of affairs is pushed 
back to what it was in 1870, when. Mr. 
Forster’s first proposals were put 
before the House, and before the 
discussions which finally resulted in the 
adoption of the Cowper-Temple Clause. 
But it is even worse than that, because 
the principle of compulsion has now been 
introduced, so that the children of 
Nonconformists are forced to go to 
‘schools where the religious education 
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given is contrary ‘to their principles. 
The noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), in the 
notable speech he delivered when Lord 
Sandon’s Bill was before the House said— 

‘“‘What is the position of Nonconformists 
under the Bill? They were forced, for the first 
time, to send their children to schools of 
the character of which they did not altogether 
approve. . B gs 

“They were called upon to submit to these 
disadvantages in the name of educational pro- 
gress, and as the logical consequence of the 
legislation of 1870.” 


‘* Who are the persons to whom I have been 
thus referring? Are they persons of whose 
feelings, sympathies, and prejudices the House 
ought to be negligent ?”’ 

They had done much for religion and 
morality. They had done much for the 
Constitutional liberties of this country. 

“ These are men whose feelings and pre- 
judices cannot be safely neglected by either 
side of the House. I should have thought if 
not justice, at all events, generosity, would have 
led those having at theircommand a powerful 
majority to consider carefully the feelings, and 
even the prejudices, of these men.”’ 

The hon. Member for Salisbury says 
there is no intolerance in Salisbury, 
but that the Bishop has been most 
anxious to foster a Christian spirit. 
I challenge that statement most emphati- 
cally. I say there is intolerance when 
you deny to the Nonconformists an 
opportunity of having a school where 
they can receive that simple Bible teach- 
ing and training which Nonconformists 
are accustomed to, and which they 
demand; and when you force the 
children of Nonconformists to go to a 
school such as that started under the 
auspices of the Kilburn Sisters, at which 
the children have either to listen to 
religious teaching which is based on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
doctrine of auricular confession,and many 
other doctrines of that kind, or to protect 
themselves by putting in operation the 
Conscience Clause. I have not one word 
to say against the work of the Kilburn 
Sisters in general. I know something 
of it, and I believe these Sisters are 
doing noble and good work in the country 
amongst the poor; and, that being so, I 
ask why should they leave this good 
work and enter on this miserable 
battle of sectarianism and _ attempt 
to obtain a monopoly of the whole 
religious teaching of a city? Why 
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should they look with such jealousy on 
the wishes of the Nonconformists to have 
a simple Bible teaching? I might 
quotefrom the books and pamphlets issued 
under the auspices of the Church Exten- 
sion Association to show the lengths that 
association will go to misrepresent the 
action of the School Boards in regard to 


* religion. We have always supposed that 


the Act of 1870 placed a great engine at 
the disposal of the Education Department, 
in order to maintain religious equality, in 
order to give a fair chance in these 
matters to every section of the com- 
munity. We have a right to challenge 
the action of the Education Department 
when we see they are throwing the 
whole weight of their official power into 
carrying out this bitter spirit of sectarian 
propagandism. What the Nonconformists 
wish is excellently explained by Cardinal 
Newman, in the following words :— 


‘* These are only denominations, parties, 
schools, compared with the National Religion of 
England in its length and breadth. ‘ Bible reli- 
gion’ is both the recognised title and the best des- 
cription of English religion. It consists not in 
rites and creeds, but mainly in having the 
Bible read in Church, in the family, and in 
private. Now, I am far indeed from under- 
valuing that mere knowledgeof Scripture, which 
is imparted thus promiscuously. At least, in 
England it has to a certain point made up for 
great and grievous losses in it Christianity. The 
reiteration again and again in fixed course, in 
the Public Service, of the words of inspired 
teachers under both covenants, and that in 
grave, majestic English, has, in matter of fact, 
been to our people a vast benefit. It has 
attuned their minds to religious thoughts and 
has given them a high moral standard. It has 
served them in associating religion with com- 
positions which, even humanly considered, are 
among the most sublime and beautiful ever 
written ; especially it has impressed upon them 
the series of Divine Providences in behalf of 
man from his creation to his end; and, above 
all, the words, deeds, and sacred offerings of 
Him in whom all the Providences of God 
centre. It has been comparatively careless of 
creed and catechism, and has, in consequence, 
shown little sense of the need of consistency. 
What Scripture illustrates from its first page to 
its last, is God’s Providence, and that is nearly 
the only doctrine held with a real assent by 
the mass of religious Englishmen. Hence, the 
Bible is so great a solace and refuge to them 
in trouble. I am not speaking of particular 
schools and parties . . . but of the mass of 
piously-minded and well-living people in all 
ranks of the community.” 


The result of the action of the Depart- 
ment has been, in Salisbury and York, to 
deprive the children of Nonconformists 
of just that simple Bible teaching, the 
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value of which that distinguished English 
Roman Catholic, whose words I have 
quoted, recognises. We are asked to 
allow a simple majority on a School 
Board to decide what the religious 
teaching is to be. I must say in defence 
of the Dissenters of the country that they 
never have been intolerant, and they are 
not intolerant now. They have rather 
been too tolerant in their action in 
regard to education. They have con- 
sented to compromise after compromise. 
In 1870 they were satisfied with com- 
promises which experience has amply 
proved had no real basis, and afforded 
no protection of their rights. Now, with 
regard to Salisbury, I am free to admit 
that the actual letter of the law is on 
the side of the Education Department. I 
only charge the Department with break- 
ing the real spirit of the education pro- 
posals of 1870, the spirit of fair play and 
a generous interpretation of the rights of 
the different sects in the community. As 
to York, I assert that the letter 
which has. been quoted in full 
by my right hon. Friend must 
be interpreted as a legitimate requisition 
sent to the York School Board. We not 
only have the opinion of two of the 
most eminent lawyers in the country 
that under Clause 10 of the Education 
Act, where a Board -is constituted to 
supply deficiency of school accommoda- 
tion, it is absolutely the duty of the 
Education Department to issue a requisi- 
tion in due course. We not only have 
that contention supported by the opinion 
of Lord Herschell and the right hon. - 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James), but we have the letter of the 
Department. I challenge the Vice 
President of the Council to state how 
that letter can be explained except as 
giving the actual directions, which are 
equivalent to a requisition. It seems to 
me as absurd to challenge the description 
of that as a legitimate requisition to the 
York School Board as it would be for 
anyone to challenge the form of a notice 
to quit’ so long as the intention was mani- 
fest, and because it was not givenon the 
usual printed form of the estate, or 
because it was written in a less formal 
manner than usual. But the cases of 
York and Salisbury do not stand alone. 
Even in the last few weeks there hag 
been an extension of the war to Notting- 
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ham. The people of Nottingham re 
turned a Church majority of one upon 
the School Board, and the other day the 
majority passed a resolution asking the 
Education Department to sanction the 
giving of grants to a school belonging to 
the Kilburn Sisterhood, or the Church 
Extension Association, which ‘school 
is in a district where it is perfectly 
notorious there is an immense surplug$ 
of School places already. There 
are no less than 850 places vacant in 
Church schools in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the proposed Kilburn Sisters 
School. Taking into calculation a smiall 
school erected by the School Board there 
are 1,150 vacant places. That shows 
the real spirit with which we have to 
deal. This is a war carried on against 
the School Board system, against religious 
equality, against the rights it may be in 
some places, as in Salisbury, of a minority 
of the community. I heartily support 
the Motion. 

(6.25.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) : The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire (Mr.Channing) 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della) who introduced the Motion, spoke 
of what they called a bare majority. 
Let me remind them that when certain 
Members of the House put down a Motion 
about a bare majority, it was said 
that no such thing existed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I did not say a 
bare majority; I quoted the exact 
figures. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Now, 
four to three is a very large majority ; 
indeed, it is a larger majority than that 
which governs the country at the present 
time. Moreover, the minority in the case 
of Salisbury is very much smaller than the 
right hon. Gentleman would have us 
believe. It is fair to suppose that when 
the Nonconformists of Salisbury pre- 
pared the petition which they put into 
the right hon Gentleman’s hands, they 
endeavoured to get every vote they 
. possibly could. How many did they 
get? They got 3,000. But how did 
they collect the 3,000? They went to 
the ministers of the Nonconformist 
chapels, and each minister signed for the 
whole of his congregation. In the same 
way the Dean of St. Paul’s signature 
may be taken to represent 10,000 
‘signatures. Such is the way in which 
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figures are cooked in Salisbury. It must 
be understood that the majority is not a 
casual majority, but a majority of peopie 
who have voted on this question for the 
last 20 years, and have always outvoted 
the Nonconformists. They have done that 
because there is ample school supply, 
and because they do not want additional 
burdens to be thrown on the ratepayers. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends should trust the people a 
little more. Surely the people of 
Salisbury are worthy of the confidence 
which is placed in them by the Education 
Law which declares that they sha!l have 
the responsibility of supplying the educa- 
tion required by them. Atall events, this 
new idea is quite contrary to the opinion 
of the society over which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) presides— 
the British and Foreign School Society— 
for that society protests against the 
notion that Local Bodies can throw on 
the Department responsibilities which 
attach to themselves. I ‘do not pro- 
pose tosay much with regard to the law 
of this question, because the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire declared that 
the law was against the contention of 
the right hon. Member for Sheffield. 

*Mr. CHANNING: Only as regards 
Salisbury. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I am 
speaking of Salisbury. For a long time 
all precedents have been against the 
right hon. Gentleman. Almost in every 
case where School Boards have desired that 
educational provision shall be made by 
Voluntary Bodies, it has been made by 
such Bodies, and so strongly has this 
been asserted in the practice of the 
Educational Department that in 
Yorkshire a Board school has been 


suppressed and a Voluntary school 
allowed to take its place. That, 
I believe, has been done in other 


places ; at all events in many towns in 
England besides Salisbury, and where 
there are no School Boards whatever. 
Why are we to over-ride the wishes of 
the majority in the locality? The 
British and foreign schools were sup- 
ported by the society, and why was the 
support withdrawn? Why were they 
disestablished in Salisbury? Other 
religious denominations were quite 
willing to supply the managers with all 
the money necessary to keep on the 
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admission conditions of the British and 
foreign schools. I should like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
anything to do with the suppression of 
the schools of the society of which he is 
President. I think it was because the 
British and Foreign denominationalists 
thought they could get the religious 
t2aching they desired propagated at the 
expense of the ratepayers and not at 
their own expense. This is not a ques- 
tion between religious and secular educa- 
tion, it is a question between one sort of 
religious education propagated at the 
ratepayers’ expense and whether those 
who support this particular form of 
religious teaching shall pay for it them- 
selves. The British and Foreign Society 
for spreading religious education is 
founded on a religious basis, its.efforts 
are directed to the promotion of religious 
education, the children in its schools are 
enjoined to,attend religious worship, and 
the religious teaching it provides is a 
cardinal point pressed upon its supporters. 
But they think now that the School 
Board form of religious teaching is the 
same as that professed by the British 
and Foreign Society of which the right 
hon. Gentleman is the High Priest. Like 
all new sects they are propagandists, 
and wish to force their religion on 
unwilling receivers. The right hon. 
Gentleman has complained that outsiders 
have come in and filled up deficiencies 
at Salisbury. He has complained of the 
action of the Kilburn Sisters. I should 
have thought that they might have been 
spared. These are a society of philan- 
thropic ladies, who have done great 
service in schools and orphanages, and I 
think they might have been spared this 
attack. Why does the right hon. Gen- 
tlemancomplain of the action of outsiders? 
I should like to ask him are not he and 
his society outsiders sometimes? Why, 
this society of his have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of providing 
schools all over England, in the colonies, 
and abroad, and are they not outsiders ? 
How can he, their President, come here 
and complain of outsiders, who, he says, 
have no right to supply school accommoda- 
tion? Why, his society have gone as far 
as Armenia. I should like to know 
whether the public opinion of Armenia is 
in favour of the schools he supports? 
They certainly do express a doubt 
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whether their denominationalism is satis- 
factory to Jews and others, but this 
Denominational Society think it is 
very hard that any other denomination- 
alism but themselves should support 
schools which they think are of a religious 
character and deserve support. I only 
wish the right hon. Gentleman could see 
himself as others see him. He complains 
of the Bishop of Salisbury who has come 
forward and built and endowed a school. 
He objects to that, and it certainly is 
very different from his own line of 
action, for, when I look over the list of 
subscribers to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, I declare I can hardly find 
his own name amongst them. I daresay 
he complains of the liberality of other 
men who think they ought to support 
their own opinions not only by voice but 
by purse. The example of the Bishop of 
Salisbury is one that deserves great 
commendation, and I hope it will be 
followed throughout England to the 
advantage of education, religious and 
secular. 

*(6.35.) Sm W. HART DYKE: The 
right hon. Gentleman who has brought 
this Motion under the notice of the 
House did, in doing so, range over 
a very wide field, touching incidentally 
on a vast number of topics, some 
of them, it seems to me, having 
little or no relation to the Motion. He 
referred to the compromise arrived at in 
the Act of 1870, and to the various 
criticisms to which that Act had been 
subjected. Well, there can be no doubt, 
as the right hon. gentleman argued, that 
a compromise such as that must meet 
with critics on both sides when it comes 
into operation ; and, for myself, I am not 
quite sure that the adverse criticisms the 
Act has undergone from both sides has, 
during the last 20 years, been a disad- 
vantage. The right hon. Gentleman has 
given us a historical survey of the 
Department over which I have the 
honour to preside, a Department which, 
like the Education Act, has its critics. 
It is right that this should be so, but 
when he seems to indicate in the faintest 
degree that the permanent officials of the 
Department are in any possible sense 
responsible or liable for any action I, or 
anyone in my position, may have taken, I 
am sure that that is not a proposition he 
would wish to state. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: No, I make no 
such suggestion. I entirely disclaim it. 

*Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: The 
rigbt hon. Gentleman has referred to 
the late Mr. Cumin, and I join in the 
expression of regret for the loss the 
public service sustained by his death. I 
am quite certain no more conscientious 
or laborious servant ever entered the 
Civil Service, and it may be said truly 
that he “died in harness.” So much 
for the Department. And then the 
right hon. Gentleman dealt with other 
matters, which, if not exactly foreign to 
the Motion, were thoroughly extraneous 
in their nature; and it seemed to me 
that the points and difficulties urged 
were not so much in elucidation of his 
Motion before the House, which is in 
the nature of a Motion of Censure 
uv»on the Department, as addressed 
ayainst the root and principle of the Act 
of 1870. He spoke of the action of the 
majority, and though, as he said just now, 
he did not mention the exact figures of 
that majority, at any rate he did indicate 
in his speech that there was something 
of a grievance that might fairly be urged 
on behalf of the minority at Salisbury. 
Now, I do not say that I endorse every 
action taken by the majority at Salisbury ; 
it is no part of my duty todo so; it is 
beside the question, and forms no part 
of the defence I have to make ; but it 
seems to me that in regard to the 
position of majority and minority, we 
who sit in this House should be the last 
to complain of the working of the system. 
Why, do not the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends daily, almost hourly, 
assure us that they only require an 
appeal to the country to be placed in a 
majority, and therefore in power? What 
would he say if, as he—I think wrongly 
—predicts, that that appeai should result 
in his fayour—suppose by any accident 
he should find himself in a majority? 
How would he receive our complaint that 
we were not allowed the luxury of 
administrative and legislative functions ? 
It is manifestly absurd, but I do not 
think it is an extravagant way of illus? 
trating the position urged on behalf of 
the minority in the City of Salisbury. 
After all what is the grievance? The 
relative ‘positions of majorities and 
minorities are the very essence of the 
Act. After all, the very worst that 
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can be made of the grievance is that 
the majority of the School Board 
in the City of Salisbury — did 
what? They obeyed not only their 
own instincts, but the wishes of those who 
placed them in their representative posi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
descanted on the action of the Kilburn 
Sisterhood, but that is very far afield of 
the question before us. If he can show 
me any section, any line in the Act of 
1870, or of succeeding Acts, which in- 
dicates that the Department shall step in, 
on any possible occasion, at any instant, 
and say that when adeficiency is supplied 
by voluntary agencies, that it, shall not _ 
be done by the action of external agencies, 
then he might have something to urge 
in this respect. I may come somewhat 
near the right hon. Gentleman in regard 
to his opinion of the tenets held by the 
Kilburn Sisterhood, but that is beside the 
question. Ifthere is any grievance what- 
ever in a school that is taught by the 
Kilburn Sisters being unfit for the 
children of Dissenters, those who feel 
the grievance should propose the Amend- 
ment of the Act of 1870, and of the 
protection therein provided, which has . 
stood the test of 20 years. The criticism 
of the right hon. Gentleman is far afield 
altogether from his Motion of Censure 
upon the Department. What is the 
Motion before us? It is practically a 
Motion of Censure on the Department 
with which I am connected, because in 
two instances, in two localities in supply- 
ing accommodation demanded the Depart- 
ment has avajled itself of accommodation 
offered contrary to the spirit and inten- 
tion of the Act of 1870, and in a manner 
prejudicial to the interests of education. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said some- 
thing pointing to the delay he said had 
taken place in the operation of the De- 
partment in regard to these cases. I 
should like for a moment to recall to the 
House what is the guiding principle that 
Mr. Forster urged, and is still applied, 
to the Act of 1870, that the School 
Board system is to supplement and not 
to supplant voluntary effort. If hon. 
Members who have followed these dis- 
cussions will refer to one or two clauses 
of the Act, they will find that the 
tendency is clearlyshown. For instance, 
when the first notice is given that ac- 
commodation is to be found what is the 
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month’s notice for? And what is the 
further delay of six months after the 
final notice for—when Mr. Forster 
introduced the Act the period was 12 
months? What does this mean? Simply 
to give voluntary effort the opportunity 
to fill up the gap. It is only after this 
appeal to voluntary effort has been found 
to be fruitless that the Department is 
to step in and take the necessary means 
for supplying the deficiency through the 
agency of the School Board. That is the 
foundation and essential part of the Act 
the Department is called upon ‘to ad- 
minister. The right hon. Gentleman has 
gone over a long history, extending over 
an hour, of the Salisbury case, but 
through that long history I do not need 
to follow him, and there is little to 
induce me to do so in support of my 
point that the action which has been 
taken in the present case by the Depart- 
ment is entirely within the spirit of the 


' Act. I join issue with the right hon. 


Gentleman on the point that when notice 
had once been given, the deficiency was 
to be filled up, not. by means of voluntary 
effort, but out of the rates. There was 
some indication of that view in the 
earlier part of his speech, though the 
contention absolutely broke down towards 
the close. I can show that by the action 
taken by the Department the deficiencies 
in this case were filled up in much less 
time than would have been the case had 
the whole action been left to the School 
Board, and that the Department, in 
allowing these vacancies to be filled up 
by voluntary effort, acted strictly within 
the meaning and intention of the Act. 
Here I may quote from the evidence 
given by Mr. Cumin before the Royal 
Commission. He, being asked whether 
after a School Board is established the 
School Board may accept voluntary 
support, replied — 

‘The point has never been submitted to the 
Law Officers, but the practice of the Depart- 
ment has been to accept such voluntary pro- 
vision. f 
Therefore, so far as the Department is 
concerned with the case at Salisbury, I 
might sit down at this moment. The 
correspondence which has taken place on 
the subject shows that the steps taken 
prove that the Department carried out 
fairly and fully the provisions of the Act 
by seeing that the necessary accommoda- 
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tion was supplied. The British School 
was closed in December, 1888, and 
thereupon there was an offer from the 
Church’ Day School Association in 
Salisbury, a most generous offer from 
the Church party to pay off the debts 
of, the managers of the British Schools, 
to subscribe liberally towards any building 
that might be necessary, and subscribe 
annually towards their maintenance, 
while leaving the whole management in 
the hands of the Nonconformists. A new 
School Board was elected, and the whole 
question of school efficiency was before 
the electors. The denominationalist party 
by their action in closing the schools 
tried to force the hands of the Church 
party. I do not stay to question the 
propriety of the proceeding, but it 
was done to provoke a crisis. In 
April, 1889, the Department required 
the School Board to take these matters 
into consideration, and after further 
correspondence on May 16 the School 
Board replied by a majority of four 
out of seven they had adopted the 
scheme of the Church Day School 
managers to supply the deficiency. 
The letter of the Department (June 
19) the right hon. Gentleman has 
already quoted. Both the letter of 
the Department and the reply of 
the Board bear the strongest evidence 
of a determination that the deficiency 
in school accommodation should be filled 
up. The language in the letter of the 
Department has, indeed, been commented 
upon by some of our friends in Salisbury 
for its harshness, but the reply of the 
School Board fully indicates their sense 
of the responsibility of their pdsition. 
The result was—and this is the reply to 
the criticisms of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on what he calls the inaction of the 
Department—that within 12 months of 
the election of the School Board the 
whole of the deficiencies were supplied. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
it is the duty of the Department to— 
“Provide such accommodation as in the 
opinion of the Department is necessary to sup- 
ply the deficiency in school accommodation.” 
I venture to submit that the Department 
fully complied with that requisition, and 
have discharged their duties with due des- 
spatch. Innocasewhere aSchool Board has 
had to supply a deficiency has it ever been 
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hold in my hand a list of some dozen 
cases taken at random, the smallest 
interval is 14 months, and the period 
has sometimes extended to three years. 
I do not think that the Department can 
be blamed, because they have paid dus 
regard to the wishes of the locality in 
this matter. In that, again, the Depart- 
ment have acted within the spirit and 
also within the letter of the Act of 1870. 
Why were School Boards made elective 
bodies ?. I apprehend that they were set 
up by the Act of 1870 to give the localities 
free expression of their opinions with 
regard to their educational affairs ; and 
to say at the present time, 20 years after 
the Act has been in operation. that the 
localities are not to be allowed to express 
their wishes in the matter is absurd. 
Further, I think we have acted on what 
is almost an axiom of the Department 
that every public elementary school 
(t.e., whose educational efficiency is 
recognised by the Department, and which 
is protected by the Conscience Clause) is 
ipso factoa suitable school. We have 
acted entirely within the meaning and 
intention of the Act and the principle 
of legislation it contains. I think I 
have established my case that the 
Department in no way acted outside the 
scope of the Act, and proceeded with all 
despatch to supply the necessary accom- 
modation at Salisbury. And now I 
should like to refer to the other case 
mentioned, the importance of which I 
admit. Now, I am prepared to deny the 
accuracy of some of the observations 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
prefaced his observations with regard to 
the educational condition of the City of 
York. He said that the education and 
the structural state of the schools there 
are bad ; but Ican assure the House that 
I have no evidence from the Inspectors— 
and that is the only evidence I have to 
to go upon in all these matters—that the 
education there is bad nor that the 
structural state of the schools is unsatis- 
factory. The question of the need for 
accommodation at York was first raised 
by the Department in 1887. A long 
inquiry ensued, and the first notice was 
issued on January 23, 1888, in which 
-further accommodation was declared to 
-be necessary for 600 scholars. After a 
long correspondence the final notice was 
issued by the Department on May 22, 
Sir William Hart Dyke 
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1888, the accommodation declared 
necessary now being raised from 600 to 
1,000, this being on account of a threat 
of discontinuance held out by. the 
managers of the Hope Street British 
School. Subsequently, on January 22, 
1889, an order for the formation of. a 
School Board was made. The whole 
of this case hinges upon the question 
whether it was or was not necessary 
that the Department should issue a 
requisition—that is, exercise the power 
by which it can compel a reluctant 
School Board to do its duty. If a 
School Board declines to do its duty 
then the Department can put in force a 
requisition and insist on the Board ful- 
filling its obligations. Now, at the 
time the final notice expired voluntary 
efforts had been made to fill up the 
deficiency ; 248 places had already been 
supplied, but, beyond that directly the 
School Board was elected they set about 
supplying further vacancies, and later 
on they sent plans to the Department by 
which they proposed to supply places 
for no fewer than 659 scholars. There- 
fore, the House will observe that at 
this very juncture when the right hon. 
Gentleman urges that the Department 
should have issued their requisition, all 
the school places except 93 had either 
been supplied or were in course of being 
supplied with due despatch, and there- 
fore it becomes a very arguable point 
whether it was proper in these circum- 
stances to issue the requisition or not. 
It is clear that efforts were being made 
to supply the deficiency by voluntary 
effort. The deficit of 93 places was, after 
all, only an apparent deficiency, because 
it was actually in process of being supplied 
at the very date when the Department had 
to decide whether it should issue the re- 
quisition. I am aware that Mr. Cumin 
took a different view from what some of 
us took on the point. It was decided to 
refer the matter to the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and the Law Officers held that 
as the deficiency mentioned in the final 
notice had either been fully supplied, or 
was in course of being supplied with due 
despatch, it was neither the duty nor 
within the power of the Department to 
issue a requisition. There I am content 
to rest this case as far as the House of 
Commons is concerned. The Willesden 
case to which the right hon. Gentleman 
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has referred is not on all fours with the 
present one, because there the requisition 
was issued, and so the School Board were 
obliged to do their duty, notwithstanding 
that voluntary efforts were being made 
to fill up the deficiency. Thecrua of the 
question is, was it the duty of the De- 
partment to issue the requisition. I sub- 
mit that it was not, because they were 
met at every turn by voluntary efforts 
to supply the small balance of the 
deficiency, which was not covered by the 
direct action of the Board. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that the Depart- 
ment was acting without precedents. 
From all I can discover, I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman, when at the 
Education Office, dealt fairly and justly 
in regard to the voluntary school sys- 
tem. In the early days of his residence 
at Whitehall, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman might have had a chance—I 
believe it was not put before him—of 
showing his zeal in the way of dealing 
with the spirit and letter of the Act of 
Parliament. There was a school district 
in Wiltshire as to which a final 
notice was issued requiring ad- 
ditional accommodation for 100 children, 
and an order for the formation of a 
School Board followed. A letter 
was written afterwards by the Depart- 
ment saying it would be necessary for 
the Board to supply this accommodation. 
This matter was considered soon after 
the right hon. Gentleman was at the 
Education Office, and a Minute was 
written under the express sanction of 
one of the principal permanent officials ac- 
cepting, with the concurrence of theSchool 
Board the enlargement of the national 
school as meeting all requirements. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say that that Minute 
came before me ? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: Ihave already 
made the reservation in favour of the 
right hon. Gentleman that it did not 
come before him. - If it had, what a 
splendid chance it would have been for 
him! Hon. Members ery “Oh, Oh,” 
but this quotation is my reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s challenge that 
we have no precedent for our action. I 
say there are ample precedents. There 
was a case also at Todmorden where 
voluntary aid was accepted in a similar 
way, and the Department sanctioned the 
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step. Hach of those cases, I submit, 
forms a precedent for the action of the 
Department. Iam grateful to the House 
for the patience with which it has 
listened tome. I do not wish to weary 
hon. Members, but I do venture to sub- 
mit that when the House of Commons 
is gravely asked to censure the Depart- 
ment for dereliction of duty, better evi- 
dence and sounder material ought to be 
presented to itthan is furnished in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
contend that the Department has acted 
within the spirit and letter of the Act of 
1870, and has done its duty not only 
as regards the administration of the Act, 
but as regards the cause of education 
which it represents in the House. 
(7.15.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
wish to intervene at any length between 
the House and the Division which hon. 
Members are anxious to take, but I 
should like to point out that this debate 
has thrown a very strong side-light 
upon the next step which we shall be 
called upon to take in the education 
question. What has happened at York, 
at Salisbury, and at Whitehall, will, I 
think, form powerful arguments when 
the question arises whether the system 
of the future is to be assisted education 
or free education. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has defended his case with remark- 
able ability and remarkable fairness ; but 
the point on which my right hon. Friend 
and myself are at issue with him is that 
the Department, in the case of Salisbury, 
had a discretion which they did not exer- 
cise in accordance with the spirit and in- 
tention of the Act or with a due regard 
to the rights and interests of minorities ; 
and that, in the case of York, according 
to the opinion of the late Lord Chancellor 
and my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bury, a duty was imposed on the 
Department which was not discharged. 
In both eases the effect of the non-exer- 
cise of discretion and the refusal to dis- 
charge the duty has been to hand over 
the entire education of the children to 
one religious denomination. A good 
deal has been said about. the voluntary 
schools ; but hon. Members seem to have 
ignored the fact that, after all, the country 
pays the main cost of carrying on these 
schools. I have recently been looking 
into the Report of the Education Depart- 
ment, and I find that, at Salisbury, 
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£1,300 is paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. If to that the school fees are 


added of the 1,500 children in average 


attendance, it is clear that the voluntary 
contributions are exceedingly small, As 
to York, we have the figures. There 
£10,000 is. received from public 
funds, and the entire voluntary contribu- 
tion is less than £800. Remember, we 
are now dealing with a system of educa- 
tion under which, if people do not send 
their children to school, you can, im- 
prison them. Yet in a case where. the 
public contribute £10,000 and a denomi- 
nation not much more than £700, you 


are ‘vesting the sole control of the schools. 


in that one religious denomination. 
These are not the figures of York and 
Salisbury alone. The entire.educational 
expenditure of the country is about 
£7,000,000, of which the voluntary con- 
tributions—the contributions from the 
Church of England, the Roman Catholics, 
the Wesleyans—in fact from every 
Dissenting body—only amount to 
£746,000. In Salisbury and in York 
the Department has had really to deal 
with public schools—schools that are 
public in the sense that parents can be 
compelled to send their children tothem, 
and in the sense, too, that they are sup- 
ported out of public funds. But the 
Department has disregarded the interest 
of the minority, and it has evaded its own 
responsibilities. Why is it that discre- 
tion is vested in the Department? It is 
to protect the minority, which in some 
eases might be the Church of England, 
in others the Roman Catholics. It was 
said that Mr. Forster's idea was to supple- 
ment and not to supplant voluntary 
effort. That was no doubt so, but Mr. 
Forster’s Act was passed in 1870, 
and we are living in 1890. I 
object to stereotyping Mr. Forster’s 
opinions of 1870, and making them per- 
manently control the policy of the Educa- 
tion Department, just as much as I 
should have objected to stereotyping the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and so have pre- 
vented the passing of the Reform Bills of 
1867 and 1884. You will have to go a 
long way beyond Mr. Forster's system. 
What is the meaning of all these delays 
in concluding contracts? What is the 
meaning of the action of those 
philanthropic and highly estimable 
ladies—the Kilburn Sisters? What is 
Mr. H. Hl. Fowler 
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the real reason jat, the bottom of. the 
action of the Bishop of Salisbury? The 
Bishop has ‘said’ that he, intended. to 
oppose the erection of a School Board 
school at Salisbury beeanse he. objected. to 
a colourless and unsectarian ratepayers’ 
religion. One ‘hon.. Member who spoke, 
in, this debate said that. what-. the 
Dissenters wanted was a sort, of religion 
propagated at the ratepayers’ expense. 
He called it..a School Board . religion, 
and spoke of my. right hon. Friend as the 
high priest of this new denomination. . I 
think that is one of the most lamentable 
features in this controversy. I am as 
strong an advocate of religious education 
as the Bishop himself, and I should be 
sorry to see a national system of educa- 
tion in this country divorced from 
religious teaching. I think that it isa 
great calamity that the clergy of, the 
Church of England have taken up so 
strong an attitude against the School 
Board system, I remember that I 
supported: a resolution, moved by the 
First Lord..of the Treasury when ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman ,was a member of 
the School .Board, and that resolution 
forms the basis of the School Board 
religious teaching throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Iam sure that 
when the right hon. Gentleman .ap- 
proaches the close of his public life—and 
I hope that that day may be far distant-— 
he will be able to recall no ‘act. upon 
which he can look back with greater 
satisfaction. Lord Harrowby got a 
Return presented to the House of Lords 
the other day on the question of religious 
teaching in Board Schools, and from it I 
find that out of 2,000. Board : schools 
there are only 21 from which religion is 
excluded. But what Nonconformists 
object to is not the teaching of Church - 
of England doctrine to Church of Eng- 
land children, but the propagation 
among Nonconformist children of the 
notion that Nonconformity is a wicked 
idolatrous sin. I have in my pocket a 
catechism in which that is taught, 

*Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman name the 
Catechism ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. Itis 
Mr. Carr’s well-known book of Questions 
on the Church Catechism. But I am not 
going to trouble the House with extracts 
from it. I only want to make clear the 
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Nonconformhists’ position ; they object to 
that sectarian exclusiveness which cen- 
sures Nonconformity as such, and I 
believe if that sectarian element which 
is carried to extremes were swept out of 
the way we should hear little of these 
disputes. But whether I am right or 
wrong in that, I say that the Noncon- 
formists of Salisbury had a right to have 
an unsectarian school; and we assert 
that if the Department had exercised the 
discretion vested in it, with a due regard 
to the rights of the minority, such a 
school would have been provided both at 
Salisbury and at York. In the case of 
Salisbury, no doubt the Church built the 
school, but I have shown that it was 
chiefly maintained out of the public 
purse and the fees of the children. I 
admit that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has proved his case technically 
in the case of Salisbury ; but I cannot 
make that admission with regard to York, 
as to which the right hon. Gentleman 
was in conflict with the late Mr. Cumin 
and the Law Officers of the late Govern- 
ment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
Crarke, Plymouth): No, no. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am at a dis- 
advantage in dealing with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, because he knows 
the rule of the House is not to lay such 
opinions on the Table of the House. I 
think that upon any principle of con- 
structive evidence we may easily arrive 
at a conclusion as to what was the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
We take our stand on that opinion, which 
is clearly confirmed by the evidence of 
Mr. Cumin before the Royal Commission, 
and we say that this is a case in which 
this House ought to interfere, not by way 
of censuring the right hon. Gentleman 
personally, but by recording its judgment 
that the action of the Department was 
strained in the interests of one section of 
the community to the disadvantage of 
another. 

(7.31.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
am sorry to intervene between a hungry 
House and the pending Division. Never- 
theless, I wish to say a word or two in 
reference to the case put forward by the 
hon. Member for Salisbury (Mr. Hulse). 
I visited Salisbury last year at the 
request of a minority of the hon, 
Member's constituency, and I feel bound 
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to say, that while he has stated the case 
with fairness and moderation, he left 
out some facts which ought to have 
been stated before the House was asked to 
come to any conclusion on the subject. 
He referred to the Liberation Society. 
The Liberation Society has had neither 
directly or indirectly any dealings with 
this matter. I was invited ‘to go to 
Salisbury by a number of working men, 
who acted entirely on their own 
discretion, without advice, suggestion or 
interference on the part of anyone 
outside their own body. They paid all 
the expenses and asked me to address 
them. I found that those working 
men had organised on a good scalé a 
Liberty of Conscience Defence Associa- 
tion, and this in the Nineteenth Century ! 
The working men felt called upon to 
enter into this Organisation to protect 
themselves and their children from unfair 
treatment. I asked them “ Why do you 
require to do this? Have you no votes? 
Did you not elect a School Board a short 
time ago, and allow to be put upon it a 
majority of those who were opposed to 
your views, whereas you might have 
carried a School Board entertaining your 
own views had you chosen to have done 
so?” They replied, “You do not know 
the difficulty we have in voting as we 
wish.” [Cries of “Oh!”] Hon, Members 
say ‘“‘Oh,” but I tell the tale as it was 
told to me, and they certainly proved 
their sincerity by the expense to which 
they had put themselves in organising 
and carrying on their Association. They . 
said, “You cannot conceive the sort of 
pressure which is brought to bear upon the 
poor of this city.” These men doubtless 
are poor, but they are honest, and when 
an honest man who is poor gives a promise 
he votes according to that promise, and 
1 honour him for it. Of course they 
gave promises, and they voted according 
to them. I think their case is proved by 
the fact to which I will call attention. 
When the deputation which has been 
alluded towaited on the Lord President of 
the Council, he used these words, “The 
Conscience Clause is considered by the 
law to be an efficient guard against false 
doctrine.” For my part, I never heard 
that the Conscience Clause was devised 
for such a purpose, but that is the state- 
ment made by a high authority. Well, 
Sir, the working men of Salisbury do not 
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find it so; they do not like the 
catechisms taught by the Kilburn Sisters. 
However good those Sisters may be 
they have no right to affect the 
consciences of the poor by what they 
regard as false doctrine, and which I 
think would be so regarded by many Mem- 
bers of this House if I were permitted to 
go into the matter. Hon. Members 

ite, as well as on this side of the 
Tose, ought to have some sympathy 
for these poor men, who declare they are 
obliged to organise a Liberty of 
Conscience Defence Association beneath 
the shadow of a Christian Church. If 
this Motion is not assented to, I, for 
one; shall be glad to divide the House 
upon it. 


(7.40.) The House divided :—Ayes 
115; Noes 167.—(Div. List, No. 35.) 


AGRARIAN RETURNS (IRELAND). 

(7.48.) Mr. CLANCY: 1 wish to 
call attention to the character of the 
Returns presented to this House regard- 
ing Agrarian Crime and Boycotting in 
Ireland ; and to move— 


“That the Returns presented to this House 
regarding Agrarian Crime and Boycotting in 
Ireland are misleading, unreliable as basis of 
comparison, and in some instances false and 
fraudulent ; and that this House is of opinion 
that, if those Returns should be further con- 
tinued, the compilation of them by the police 
ought to be checked by one or more independent 
authorities, and that they ought to be accom- 
panied by such details as would enable the 
people of the localities concerned to test their 
reliability.” 

The subject, Sir, which I desire to 
bring under the notice of the House is 
to my mind of great importance. The 
Ministerial claim is not that the result of 
their policy has been to conciliate the 
Irish people. Recent events prevent 
such a claim being made. It isa remark- 
able fact that although several elections 
have taken place in various parts of Ire- 
land since the introduction of the 
Coercion Act, yet at every one of thes2 
elections Nationalists have been returned 
without opposition. Similar results 
have attended Municipal elections, 
whether in Dublin or any other part 
of the country. These results show 
that the Government have not conciliated 
the Nationalist sentiment, and have 
not succeeded in any degree in winning 
Mr. Picton 
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over the Irish people to a belief in 


Unionist principles. The claim of the 
Government, however, is that they have 
won over a considerable proportion of 
the people of Ireland to their policy, and 
that they have sensibly diminished 
crime and especially boycotting—-in fact, 
they claim that crime is diminishing toa 
vanishing point, and that boycotting has 
ceased almost altogether. If you deny 
that Ministerial claim, there is abso- 
lutely nothing left that the Government 
can claim as the result of their policy. 
It would not be much of a claim if it 
were admitted. It does not follow, 
because you have suppressed or pre- 
vented, that you have extirpated crime. 
Lord Cowper used the famous phrase that 
he had “driven crime beneath the sur- 
face.” True, he did ; but it was only to 
rise again in due season in rank and 
luxuriant growth. At the preliminary 
investigation into the Phonix Park 
murders, the evidence of James Carey 
was that when crime had been driven 
beneath the surface by the arbitrary 
arrests of innocent persons all over 
the country, the Invincibles arose to 
right the wrongs of Ireland in their own 
way. The claim of the Government is 
founded on Returns presented to this 
House for the past 20 years. Now, those 
who have inquired into the forgeries 
question recently wiil remember that the 
main count in the indictment against the 
Land League was founded upon the 
supposed prevalence of crime as the 
result of agitation. There are various 
columns of figures in the Return which, 
if genuine, show a remarkable increase 
of crime at certain periods, and a decrease 
eyually remarkable at other periods. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury made a great point of this a few 
nights ago, and he referred to the_ 
increase of crime after the establishment 
of the Land League and before the 
Coercion Act of 1882 was passed, and 
the decrease after the passing of the 
Coercion Act. Considering all these 
circumstances, I think no one will 
dispute the importance of the subject. 
With a brief interval, the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs has been 
anti- national, anti- Irish, and Tory in 
character. No matter whether a Liberal 
ora Tory Government has occupied those 
Benches. The only intervals in which 
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there has been a departure from. that 
method of administration was during the 
administration of the Earl of Aberdeen 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. John 
Morley), who introduced a grateful and 
welcome change. But almost from the 
time of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall, or the 
time of Thomas Drummond, the adminis- 
tration of Ireland has been such as to 
suppress the national aspirations. I pro- 
pose to go back very briefly over the last 
20 years, and, ask in the first place, what 
happened in the year 1869? TI base my 
remarks not on the ipse disit of Liberal 
statesmen, but upon the unimpeachable 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 

an authority which will not be dis- 
puted, at least on the other side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman in 
his Memorandum of the 9th May, 1887, 
said that after what had happened in 
1869, special and new methods of enume- 
rating certain offences were adopted, 
which greatly multiplied their number. 
Thave to observe that when the Unionist 
speakers go through the country 
comparing the present time with 20 
years ago, they do not experience the 
difficulties here mentioned. It comes to 
this, that what would be now described 
as two or three offences were then des- 
cribed as 60 offences. Accordingly, the 
House will be prepared for the informa- 
tion that the agrarian crimes of Lreland 
rose from a monthly average of 29 to 
one of 305 in five months of 1869-70. 
I call that a false and frudaulent state- 
ment of the agrarian crimes of Ireland. 
The explanation is perfectly simple. 
The noble Lord the Member for Ros- 
sendale (the Marquess of Hartington) 
was the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
wanted a Coercion Act, and he wanted a 
case for a Coercion Act, and he got his 
case and he got his Act. With this 
Memorandum before me I say he got the 
Act by false pretences, put into his mouth 
by his subordinates in Dublin Castle. 
What happened fhen ? It was necessary 
at first to make «a case for a Coercion 
Act, but when the Act was passed it was 
necessary to show that the Coercion Act 
had worked successfully and put down 
crime, and then every device that ingenuity 
could. contrive was resorted to to decrease 
the number of crimes of violence. A 
device adopted was this-— 
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‘*In 1871, after the Coercion Act had been 
» the previous system was again brought 
into operation, namely, to regard similar cases 
as only one of that Kind wken the outrages 
were perpetrated by the same party on the one 
occasion.”’ 
I call that another fraud on the public. 
First, when you want to make a case for 
a Coercion Act, you introduce a new 
system by which three offences are 
changed to 60, and then, when you want 
to make a case for the success of the 
Coercion Act, you revert to the system 
you condemned and reduce the 60 down 
to three. By this fraudulent way of 
enumerating the offences, agrarian 
crime sinks down to its former level, as 
if by magic. The next notabie operation 
of the police and the Castle statistician was 
in 1880-81-82. In 1881-82 another 
Coercion Act was wanted, and again the 
police in Ireland were equal to the task of 
making out a case for one. The average 
of 29 outrages per month in 1869, rose in 
1880 to 306, and in 1881 the total in that 
year reached 4,439. This wis brought 
about by another series of frauds practised 
upon the British public and Parliament. 
I will try and set forth, as briefly as I 
can, the nature of these fraudulent trans- 
actions. The hon, Gentleman the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), in 1881 delivered a very «able 
speech criticising the Returns Mr, Forster 
presented to the House of Commons in 
that year. He pointed out that the pettiest — 
offences, such as damaging a barrel 
of tar, and taking a gate off its hinges, 
were put down as separate crimes, just 
as whistling the air “ Harvey Duff” was 
regarded as an offence against the public 
peace; and it is remarkable that one 
result of the criticism of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton on that occasion, 
was that no more descriptive d-tails 
were furnished to the House of Commons. 
It was found that one such Return, 
descriptive of details, and giving some 
means of testing the reliability of the 
statistics, was too much for the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. It has since been im- 
possible to derive from Returns such 
facts as were gathered from the Returns 
of 1881. However, there are not want- 
ing means to attain the same object 
This is the way the Government statis- 
tician and the police went towork. On the 
28th June, 1880, one man, named Lyneh 
was charged with five different simul- 
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taneous crimes. He was charged with 
an assault on John Hogan and Edmund 
Hogan, and with a robbery of arms from 
Edmund Hogan, with the administration 
of oaths to Edmund Hogan, and firing 
into the houses of Edmund Hogan and 
Thomas Hogan. The offence wes com- 
mitted on the sime persons and on the 
same occasion, and out of this the police 
manufactured five different crimes. But 
that is not all. In connection with this 
ease charges were brought against 12 
men in all; they were all tried, and all 
were acquitted, but the five “crimes ” 
remain on the list,and thus we have adouble 
fraud practised on the British Legis- 
lature and the British people. We 
have, first of all, one offence multi- 
plied into five, and then we find 
that the whole five were fictitious. 
Onthe 26th August, 1880, Michael Ryan 
was charged with an assault on two 
brothers, John and Amos. It has always 
been the custom to calculate several 
assaults perpetrated at the same time as 
one crimé, but the police discriminated 
with a remarkable power of discrimina- 
tion in this case, for they made two 
crimes of one offence. They first charged 
the man with an aggravated assault on 
John, and then charged him with intent 
to commit an indecent assault on his 
brother Amos. And not only was one 
crime manufactured into two, but the 
man charged was acquitted. It was 
found that the offence was practically 
never committed at all ; nevertheless we 
have two crimes recorded just as if there 
had been two convictions. There is 
another piece of evidence which I do not 
consider unimportant in this connection. 
The best possible test of the existence of 
crime is the proportion of convictions. 
Police reports, after all, are only mere 
assertions, but judicial convictions are 
proofs. I find that in 1881, for 11,915 
crimes there are only 2,600 convictions, 
or 22 per cent. Out of 4,439 agrarian 
crimes in the following year there were 
only 204 convictions, or 4 per cent. If 
these tables are examined it will be 
found that such a percentage as this was 
never heard of previously, and it cannot 
be pretended that juries were less hostile 
to British justice in such a year as 1867 
or in 1870, or in 1874, when the Fenians 
were being tried in Ireland, than they 
were in 1880 and 1881. In those years 
Mr. Clancy 
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even though Lord O’Hagan’s Act had 
not been amended. Since Lord 
O’Hagan’s Act has been improved—that 
is to say, improved from the point of 
view of Dublin Castle—it has been as 
much in the power of the Castle to pack 
a jury as it ever-was, and yet the per- 
centage of convictions has become 
smaller and smaller. It seems to me 
that the police are on the horns of a 
dilemma in this matter. If they have 
been so unsuccessful in bringing about 
an improvement in crimes in 1880 and 
1882 as to be 100 per cent. worse than 
previously, the conclusion we must 
arrive at is either that 100 per cent. of 
the crimes were imaginary or fabricated, 
or else they are on this other horn of the 
dilemma, that the police cannot detect 
crime and are useless as guardians of the 
peace. For my own part I incline to the 
former theory, especially when I find 
that 100 per cent., or a large percentage 
of crimes reported at Dublin Castle and 
transmitted to this House never took place 
at all; and I amall the more inclined 
to believe this when I know that in 
previous and subsequent periods crimes 
were undoubtedly fabricated for the 
purpose of passing Coercion Acts through 
this House. I have dealt in this matter 
not with information I have discovered 
for myself, but with information given 
by the right hon. Gentleman, which 
bears me out in what I say. The 
memorandum from which I have already 
quoted is most exquisite on this point. 
It says, amongst other things, that it 
would be an error to suppose that all 
outrages not returned as agrarian ought 
properly to be classified as agrar ‘an, and 
that the Authorities in Ireland have been 
more and more strict in their require- 
ments before they permitted any crime 
to be classified as agrarian. This is a 
confession that the statistics given 
previously have been misleading, and I, 
therefore, think I can claim from the 
Irish Attorney General approbation for 
at least one of the adjectives in my 
Amendment, namely, the word “ mis- 
leading.” The memorandum says that 
agrarian crime must be directly traceable 
to some specific motive connected with 
the land, and that cattle maiming, moon- 
lighting, and such-like offences are not 
to he placed in the category. It says 
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that the process of narrowing the meshes 
through which crime is admitted into the 
Agrarian Returns has been going on for 
six years. This means that the principles 
' on which crime is admitted into the 
Agrarian Returns variesfrom year to year. 
In face of an admission like that from a 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench no one 
can pretend to regard these agarian 
statistics as in any degree a basis of com- 
parison. I find that in the years 1880 
to 1882 there were 102 homicides perpe- 
trated, that in 1883-5 there were 56 and 
in 1886-8 there were 99. From these 
murders the Police Authorities have 
selected, on principles which vary 
from year to year, a certain num- 
ber which they declare are 
agrarian. When they want to make 
a case for coercion they increase the 
number. Under these circumstances it is 
absolutely useless to talk of the Returns 
as furnishing any basis for comparison. 
But there is also absolute falsehood 
attaching tothe comparisons. In 1883-5, 
although there were 56 homicides alto- 
gether, the police could only discover one 
agrarian murder. I am not in the habit of 
paying much attention to such publica- 
tions as those of the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union, edited as they are by Mr. Houston, 
and copied regularly into England, but I 
want to show what absolute falsehood 
attaches to this process of enumerating 
crimes. The very year in which the 
police, desiring to show the success of the 
Coercion Act, could only find one agrarian 
crime the Loyal and Patriotic Union gave, 
with the names and dates, a list of no 
less than six agrarian murders which 
were perpetrated in Ireland. Again, I 
say that this is a fradulent return. A 
fraud has been perpetrated, in the first 
place, by increasing the number of crimes, 
in order to make a case for the Coercion 
Bill, and, in the second place, by decreasing 
crime, in order to show that the Coercion 
Act was necessary and had succeeded. 
There was a slight increase of crime in 
the year 1886. That is now put down to 
the National League, but the increase was 
so slight that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
in bringing in the Coercion Bill of 1887, 
did not lay any stress at all on it, but 
based his contention mainly on the 
return of boycotting and intimidation. 
If I am asked to give an explanation of 
the alleged increase of crime in 1888, I 
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would unhesitatingly set it down to the 
desire of Dublin Castle to furnish a case 
for the coming Home Rule Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone). In 1887, 
as I have said, the last Coercion Bill was 
introduced, and the Chief Secretary 
based his case on the increase of boycot- 
ting and intimidation. But I say that 
from that time to the present the process 
of “narrowing the meshes” has con- 
tinued to goon. Cases are still kept out 
of the Agrarian Returns which would in 
other years be included in them, the 
purpose being to make out that the 
Coercion Act has succeeded in putting 
down crime. If I am rightly informed 
the crimes of 1888 are put down at 660. 
But that number is arrived at by ex- 
cluding every single one of the offences 
tried in the Coercion Courts. As far as 
I can make «ut there are 1,500 crimes 
of that sort. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary is in this 
matter on the horns of a dilemma. 
Vither the 1,500 offences are not crimes 
of any kind-—in which case he is using 
the Coercion Act not to put down crime 
but to suppress political action and 
tenants’ combinatious—or they are crimes 
—in which case the Return he has pre- 
sented is false, in not having included 
them. I come now to the last Return 
which I indict as false and fraudulent, 
and that is the Return of Boycotting. 
It has for some time past been the habit 
of Unionist orators on every platform 
in the country to declare that whilst 
4,000 persons were boycotted in 1887, 
there are only 150 boycotted now. I 
myself in 1887 challenged the accuracy 
of the Boycotting Returns, and indicted 
them as false. At that time we pointed 
out that boycotting was either not accom- 
panied .and enforced by outrage and 
intimidation, or it was so accom- 
panied and enforced. We _ pointed 
out that in the former case it was 
simply exclusive dealing, and, con- 
sequently, no cases of the kind ought to 
have been returned as crimes. In the 
latter case we pointed out that the Re- 
turns were proved to be a mass of fraud 
by another Return which had been pre- 
sented to the House. That Return 
showed, for instance, that in the July 
quarter of 1887 there were 1,700 people 
boycotted, and yet there were only 17 
cases of intimidation all over Ireland 
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whereas the cases of intimidation ought 
to have been numbered by thousands if 
1,700 persons had been subjected to 
hourly and daily acts of intimidation. 
But what am I to say of the figures last 
presented to the House with regard to 
intimidation ? Marvellous to relate, they 
have dropped down to 150. I declare 
that to be a most audacious fabrication. 
It is a fabrication within our own know- 
ledge. Any of the hon. Members for the 
County of Cork will bear me out in say- 
ing that in that county alone there are 
150 persons boycotted. In face of a fact 
like that I think the Government are 
called upon to afford us some means of 
testing the reliability of the Return. 
Neither in 1887 nor since have any 
names of persons or places been men- 
tioned, and the reason given for with- 
holding these means of testing the Re- 
turn is, to my mind, conclusive proof of 
the fraudulent character of the figures. 
We are told that if the names of the 
boycotted persons were given they would 
be injured. I want to know how a per- 
son can be boycotted without its being 
known. The thing is absolutely ridicu- 
lous. The reason given is a miserable 
pretence and the merest humbug. I 
know it will be said that it is impossible 
to believe that the officials of the Govern- 
ment would engage in this work of fabri- 
cation, or that Ministers of the Crown 
could be found to sanction it. I myself 
find it difficult to believe that English 
gentlemen of either Party could be base 
enough to sanction acts of deliberate 
falsification and fraud. My explanation 
is this: Chief Secretaries go from time 
to time to Dublin Castle ; they find the 
people on one side and the officials on the 
other, and, as they cannot or will not 
govern with the aid of the people, they 
are obliged to govern with the aid of the 
officials. Consequently, they throw them- 
selves into the arms of the officials. They 
believe everything they tell them. They 
listen to the whispers of corrupt officials, 
and accept the statements of landlord 
magistrates. I believe the angels them- 
selves would become tainted with the 
corruption which exists in Dublin Castle 
if the angels did not keep clear of the 
Castle. The Castle officials are bred in an 
atmosphere of corruption. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that some of the vilest black- 
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guards thatever lived have found a resting | 


place under the shadow of Dublin Castle. 
Mr. Clancy 
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I doubt whether there is in the whole 
world an institution of as significant a 
character as what is known as “the 
Informer’s Home.” in Dublin. It is an 
established institution, kept up for the 
purpose of swearing away, if necessary, 
the lives of innocent men. Promotion is. 
offered for such things. We have heard 


‘in recent years of the famous motto 


invented by the late Captain Plunket— 
“Don’t hesitate to shoot.” This has 
lately been supplemented by another 
motto—* Don’t hesitate toswear.” During 
the last six months, I forget exactly-—- 
but I shall be able to inform the House 
if Iam challenged on the point—how 
many policemen have been convicted in 
the Coercion Courts of the country of 
deliberate perjury. These creatures are 
no doubt all, or nearly all, Irishmen, but I 
think the disgrace rests not so much on 
Ireland as on England. It is one of the 
results of misgovernment, and the same 
tendency has been apparent in every 
country governed, as Ireland has been, 
against the will of the people. It may 
be said these creatures are loyal. I 
answer in the words of Grattan : “ Loyalty 
without liberty is not loyalty, but corrup- 
tion.” These men are the creatures of 
corruption, and they are base enough 
to do any act which they think may 
prolong their own power or satisfy 
the dreams and expectations of their pay- 
masters. I think it is high time to 
denounce their misdeeds, and it is as 
much in the interest of common morality 
as of justice to my unfortunate country 
that I now move the Motion which 
stands in my name. 


(8.40.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 

‘* That the Returns presented to this House 
regarding Agrarian Crime and Boycotting in 
Ireland are misleading, unreliable as basis of 
comparison, and in some instances false and 
fraudulent; and that this House is of opinion 
that, if those Returns should be further con- 
tinued, the compilation of them by the police 
ought to be checked by one or more in- 
dependent authorities, and that they ought to 
be accompanied by such details as would enable 
the people of the localities concerned to test 
their reliability.” —(Mr. Clancy.) 


_ (9.10.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, — 


“The House was adjourned at a quarter after 
Nine o’clock till To-morrow. 


An Asterisk at the commencement of @ Speech indicates revision by the Member. 


by Contract with H.M.’s Government. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 26th March, 1890. 


———— 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 

Earl Erne: Report made from the 
Lord Chancellor, that the right of John 
Henry Earl Erne to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of the 
Lord Chancellor ; read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
and to be read 2 to-morrow. — (The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


The Lord Foxrorp (Earl Limerick) 
chosen Speaker. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1s; 
to be printed: and to be read 2" To- 
morrow.—(The Earl vane seiko (No. 
48.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Orders Nos. XXI., XXXIX., 
and XLV. to be considered To-morrow in 
order to their being dispensed with for 
that day’s sitting —(The Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 
House adjourned at Six o'clock, till 


To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 26th March, 1890. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act to amend the Law respecting 
the exercise of Admiralty jurisdiction 
in Her Majesty’s Dominions and else- 
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where out of the United om.” 
Colonial Courts of Admiralty Bill 
Lords. | 

That they do not insist on their 
Amendments to County Councils Asso- 
ciation Expenses Bill, to which this 
House has disagreed ; and agree to the 
Amendments made by this Hous: to 
the Amendments made by the Lords, 
and to the Consequential Amendments 
made by this House to the said Bill. 


NEW WRITS. 

For Carnarvon, v. Edmund Sweten- 
ham, esquire, deceased ; for Windsor, ». 
Robert Richardson-Gardner, esquire, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 


QUESTION. 





THE LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : My hon. 
Friend the Member for North Monaghan 
(Mr. P. O’Brien) has placed upon the 
Paper a question to the Chief Secretary 
to ask— 

“‘ Whether, in view of the fact that the Ol- 
phert Estate forms a portion of one of the 
congested districts to be dealt with by the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill introduced on the 
24th instant, he proposes to give the forces of 
= Crown for the carrying out of the evictions 
there.” 


As the right hon. Gentleman is not in 
his place, I will raise the question on 
the Adjournment of the House to-day. 


OFFICE MAIL CONTRACT 
(AUSTRALIAN MAILS). 


Copy ordered— 


“Of the Contracts with the ‘Gouna: 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Com 
dated the 19th day of January, 1888, an 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, dated res 
23rd day of Januar ay 1888, forthe conveyance 
of the Australian Mails, together with a copy 
of the Treasury Minute relating thereto.”— 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 112.] 


POST 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
(12.30.) Bill read the third time, and 
passed. 
3 Y 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 9.)' 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(12.34.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
The objects of the Bill which I now ask 
the House to read asecond time are two- 
fold. The first is to secure a Schedule 
of the Returning Officers’ charges, simi- 
lar to that which is provided by law for 
England and Ireland. Unfortunately 
there is no Schedule at all for Scotland. 
Owing tothe usual indifference of the 
House when Scotch measures are con- 
cerned the Bills which have been intro- 
duced upon this subject have not 
been passed, and the result is 
that the law of Scotland differs 
entirely from that which exists for 
England and Ireland. My own ex- 
perience has been a somewhat singular 
one, and it shows, I think, the necessity 
for some such measure. Since the passing 
of the Corrupt Practices Act it has 
become rather difficult for a man to pass 
through an election without being placed 
in the position of being turned out of the 
House for some act which he did not 
himself commit. In 1885 1 myself 
might have been turned out in conse- 
quence of the corrupt acts of the 
Returning Officer. He presented me 
with a bill which, if I had paid it, might 
have led te my being expelled from this 
House. Of course I refused to recognise 
the unfair, unjust, and corrupt charges 
contained in the Bill. I had given £200 
to the Sheriff, and he wanted me to 
accept back a sum of £50, which he did 
not require. If I had accepted it I 
should have condoned the illegal act of 
the Returning Officer, so, during the 
existence of that Parliament, I allowed 
the money to remain in his hands. 
When a dissolution came I took the 
money, The right hon. Member 
for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 
brought in a Bill in 1886 to remedy 
the grievance, and in the present 
measure I have adopted every clause 
contained in that Bill except Clause 5. 
In the Schedule which I submit I have 
adopted the whole of the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s figures, which are very 
similar to those of the English Schedules. 
Unfortunately that Parliament was only 
a short one, and the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman was one of the last Bills 
brought in. It went before the other 
House, but there was not time to con- 
sider it; but as they thought we wanted 
something for Scotland they gave us the 
right of appeal. As the law now stands 
the Statutes governing this matter are, 
first the Reform Act of 1832, which 
states that fair and reasonable charges 
shall be defrayed by the candidate ; and 
also one of the clauses of the Ballot Act. 
We have now the right of appeal, and at 
the election of 1886 the Bill presented 
to me by the Sheriff did not contain so 
many illegal charges as the previous one, 
but still there were some, and, taking 
advantage of the Act of 1886, I went .to 
the Court of Session, before which Court 
all the illegal charges made by the Sheriff 
were taxed away, and the taxing master 
of the Court—a gentleman well known 
to the Lord Advocate, a good old Con- 
servative, who was not likely to do 
anything in an unreasonable way— 
reduced the account from £241 to £157, 
or by nearly 40 per cent. But, unfor- 
tunately, although the Bill was reduced I 
had to pay all the costs of the action. In 
this case it so happens that the Sheriff is 
paid fairly well for the work he does, 
but under the special Act he charged 
£10 10s. for himself for attending on 
two occasions to do the work. I look 
upon it as most unfair that a candidate 
who has suffered from the work being 
badly and illegally done should also be 
made to suffer in being required to pay 
the costs. I remember that in the case of 
one of the polling clerks he travelled for 
a distance of eight miles, and his “fair and 
reasonable” charge for going down was 
only 15 guineas! Other people would 
have considered three guineas quite 
enough. I trust that the present 
Government will do what the last 
Government intended to do, and will 
give Scotland protection, by laying down 
what is already considered reasonable 
and fair in England and Ireland. So 
much for the principal portion of the 
Bill. The 5th clause is quite a different 
clause altogether. It provides that in- 
stead of placing the expenditure upon 
the candidates it shall be placed upon 
the rates, both in burghs and in munici- 
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palities. In drafting the Bill I did not 
see how it was necessary or desirable to 
continue the present tax upon candidates. 


‘In the contests which take place in con- 


nection with the School Boards, Parochial 
Boards, Town Councils, and County 
Councils, all the costs are paid out of the 
rates, but in Parliamentary elections the 
candidate himself is compelled to pay 
them. If we were logical we should 
adopt the same principle in all cases ; and 
so far as the cost is concerned, that of a 
County Council election is twice as much 
as that fora Parliamentary election. If 
the cost of electing a Member of Parlia- 
ment were thrown upon the rates it 
would be a mere bagatelle, and would 
amount to very little more per head than 
the price of an ounce of tobacco. In the 
second place, it is the cost which prevents 
many working men candidates from find- 
ing their way into the House of Commons. 
The old feeling with regard to the work- 
ing classes is now entirely changed. We 
have even the Conservative working 
man, and he is not regarded as at alla 
bad fellow. It is quite time that all 
these old bogies should be got rid of. 
The Labour Member has been found to 
be a very useful Member, and hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side pf the 
House are just as pleased to see him as 
we are. The cost of an election has also 
the effect of deterring persons of the 
lower middle class from becoming candi- 
dates. In Scotland there is, unfortunately, 
no farmer returned. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) 
is the nearest approach to one, and, so far 
as I am personally concerned, I feel that 
IT ought not to represent Caithness, but 
that it ought to be represented by a 
farmer or a crofter. If this Bill passes, 
instead of the farmers and crofters having 
to return men to fight their battles, you 
will have the men themselves. So far 
as the Scotch Members are concerned, we 
are all at one in regard to this Bill, and 
I want to know from the other side of 
the House why a moderate measure of 
this kind should not be passed, and why 
a tax should be continued which has the 
effect of preventing a very useful body 
of persons from: finding their way into 
this House ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr, Clark.) 
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*(12.42.) Dr. FARQUHARSON 
(Aberdeenshire, W.): I am afraid that 
the ancient superstition which caused 
this House to be regarded as a close and 
very convenient club has now been dis- 
pelled. I gratefully acknowledge what 
has been effected by the Corrupt 
Practices Act which the right hon. 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James) 
steered through this House with such 
great ability. Candidates have been saved 
an enormous expenditure under that Act, . 
but like other great measures, such as 
the Reform Act of 1832, it cannot be 
regarded as final. Experience shows that 
it did not go far enough. At present, I 
may spend £1,500 or £1,700 in contest- 
ing a constituency, and there are other 
hon. Members who may be compelled to 
spend a great deal more than that. I 
think the only remedy is to pass this 
Bill, and to place the necessary expenses 
of the Returning Officer upon the rates, 
or upon the Consolidated Fund. I do 
not care which, so long as the candidates 
are relieved of the burden of the ex- 
penditure. We give our time to the 
country, a great deal of labour, and often 
sacrifice our health, and why, practically, 
we should have our pockets picked as 
well, for election expenses, passes m 
comprehension. In the School Board 
and County Council elections the ex- 
penses are borne by the localities. I 
may be asked whether the constituencies 
themselves are in favour of the proposed 
change. Judging from my own locality, 
I believe they are. The charge upon 
the rates would be extremely small, and 
unless some Act of this kind is passed, 
‘we shall continue to be deprived of the 
services of labour candidates, and persons 
of local knowledge, which farmers and 
others possess. I have often been asked 
the qnestion “‘Why don’t you have more 
local men coming forward in Scotland?” 
The reason is that few men can afford 
the expense of coming forward, and the 
result is that a great many constituencies 
are handed over to the noble army of 
“carpet baggers,” who go down and 
sweep everything before them. I have, 
on more than one occasion, brought the 
question before public meetings, and I 
always found a strong feeling in favour 
of putting the expenses of Parliamentary 
elections upon the rates or upon the 
Consolidated Fund. It is said that if 
this Bill passes there will be a contest 
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every time. Well, I do not see that that 
would be a disadvantage. On the con- 
trary, it is generally of immense advan- 
tage to oneself, and to the constituency 
as well. It educates oneself very much; 
and it educates the constituency still 
more. It also encourages a friendly 
feeling among your own supporters, and 
is of great service, seeing that it is not 
bound to come more than once in seven 
years. If the expense of a contest were 
got rid of I would encourage a contested 
election every time. At present, the 
practice is to carry on a hopelsss contest 
against you in order to squeeze you 
pecuniarily as much as possible, and ex- 
haust your resources so as to prevent 
yon from becoming a candidate again. 
Personally, I am engaged in fighting in 
succession all the Tory lairds of A berdeen- 
shire, but if the expense were put upon 
the rates, it would be indifferent to me 
whether I was opposed or not. But I 
think it exceedingly probable that the 
opposition would fade away altogether. 
There are many of us who think that 
the present duration of Parliament is too 
long ; that it is out of touch with the 
country, and that the country desires a 
change. But if we are to have a new 
Parliament every two or three years, I 
do not think it would be right to subject 
candidates to a constant expenditure 
of this character. It is for this 
reason that I have always been opposed 
to the shortening of the duration of 
Parliament, because I believe it would 
work badly in exposing candidatzs to a 
perpetual drainage, in the shape of ex- 
penditure. I regard the present proposal 
as a very reasonable one, and I have no 
doubt that it will receive considerable 
support from English and Irish Members. 
We in Scotland are desirous of going 
forward as the pioneers of reforms, and 
we are suggesting reforms that will be 
of immense advantage both to England 
and Ireland. I trust that the Govern- 
ment will accept the Bill. If they do 
not it is not impossible that we may 
secure a victory, unless the Government 
have a considerable number of Mem- 
bers waiting inambush outside. I warn 
them, that when they leave office and we 
on this side of the House come into 
power, this is one of the very first re- 
forms Wwe shall require. I hope the day 
is not far distant when that may be the 
case. I beg to second the Motion, 
Dr. Farquharson 
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(12.50.) Tue LORD ADVOCATE 
(Mr. J. P. B. Rosertson, Bute): The 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark), 
in moving the Second Reading of the 
Bill, very justly observed that it has 
two separate and distinct objects. On 
the part of the Government I wish to 
express our complete sympathy with 
that branch of the measure which the 
hon. Member first developed, namely, 
that a Schedule should be provided of 
the Returning Officers’ charges. That 
would really supply a deficiency which 
exists in regard to Parliamentary elec- 
tions in Scotland, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) nearly rectified in 1886. The 
House will recollect that the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman was intro- 
duced on the eve of a General Election, 
and that there was practical unanimity 
in regard to making provision for a 
Schedule of charges, Indeed, the sub- 
ject is one on which I do not think there 
can be much difference of opinion, 
although I am not prepared to say that 
it may not be necessary to modify some 
of the details of the measure now before 
us. Unfortunately, as I think, the hon. 
Member has mixed up the subject with 
a proposition of a much more contro- 
versial character. We should readily 
accept the Second: Reading of the Bill of 
the hon. Member if it were not that he 
has coupled with the harmless proposal 
for providing a scale of charges—a pro- 
posal which, I believe, would secure 
general assent— another proposal to 
throw the expenses upon the rates. 
Now, I venture to think that the hon. 
Gentleman is rather throwing away his 
opportunity of effecting a change in the 
law on a subject in which he takes deep 
interest, namely, the establishment of a 
Schedule of charges, by including a larger 
question with it. If the Bill were con- 
fined tothe provisions contained in Clauses 
5 and 6 I think the hon Member would 
have the easy assent of the House, but it 
is most undesirable to connect with the 
Bill a subject which is notoriously a 
matter of very great and keen debate. 
Thequestion whetherthe expenses shall be 
borne by the rates is not one which is 
peculiar to Scotland at all, but is a 
question which, I venture to think, will 
be best considered by the House when’ 
it is presented fairly and squarely in a 
general Bill affecting the whole country. 
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The hon. Member for Caithness tells us 
that the ratepayers are already familiar- 
ised with the matter in connection with 
the mode in which the expenses of 
School Board and County Council elec- 
tions have been dealt with. ‘ 

Dr. CLARK: I meant that all the 
machinery that is necessary is now in 
the possession of the County Councils, 
such as ballot boxes, é&c., and that the 
cost would only be one-third of what it 
would have been before the County 
Councils were created. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : We have 
certainly got the ballot boxes, but I am 
hardly persuaded that the County Coun- 
cils have all the necessary materials for 
dealing with Parliamentary elections, so 
as to prevent the necessity for the cost 
which now arises. The hon. Member on 
the one hand makes a proposal which is to 
effect economy in the conduct of Parlia- 
mentary elections, and on the other hand 
he proposes to saddle upon the ratepayers 
the burden of an expenditure which, un- 
fortunately, it has been necessary to in- 
flict upon them in connection with the 
establishment of County Councils. The 
hon. Member for West Aberdeenshire (Dr. 
Farquharson) has given his reasons why 
these changes should be brought about. 
So far as his charge against the Scotch 
Members is concerned, that they are most 
of them “ carpet baggers,” it is a dispute 
which I must leave him to settle with 
his own friends. Personally, I am not 
aware that, owing to the expenses to 
which candidates have been subjected, 
Parliament has been deprived of the ser- 
vices of representatives who are natives 
of Scotland, and I am not prepared to say 
how far the Scottish constituencies would 
agree to the proposal that native candi- 
dates are to be forced upon them on the 
condition that there must be an increase 
in the burden of the local rates. I do 
not propose to discuss the details of the 
Bill, and I hope I have not entered into 
the merits of the question in any con- 
troversial spirit. I freely admit that it 
is one for consideration, and my only 
reason for rising was to point out this in 
favour of the change which the hon. 
Gentleman first advocated, that he is 
unnecessarily encumbering the reform he 
desires to bring about by tacking on to 
it a highly controversial subject. 
I venture to think that these clauses 


should be eliminated from the Bill with 
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a view to the speedy passage of those 
parts of the measure as to which there 
is general agreement. Failing that 
elimination, I am constrained to say it is 
impossible for the Government to assent 
to the Bill, because the most salient and 
controversial part of it is the 5th clause, 
and we could hardly read the measure a 
second time and afterwards propose to 
exclude that clause without the assent of 
those who have charge of the Bill. I 
think that the subject, large as it is, is 
not well raised on this occasion, and 
when we come to enter into the merits 
of the question I, for one, must offer my 
opposition to a proposal that would impose 
an unnecessary burden on the rates of 
the counties in Scotland. 

(1.1.) SrG.TREVELYAN (Bridgeton, 
Glasgow): I am glad to find that on the 
important question of the schedule the 
Government take a decidedly favourable 
view of this measure, and I take it that 
that admission on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman is at least something 
gained. But when, having said so much, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
asks my hon. Friend to withdraw the Bill, 
I think he goes a little too far. It is not 
so easy for a private Member to secure 
first place on the Order Paper, on a 
Wednesday for an important Bill, that 
such an opportunity should be thrown 
away. My hon. Friend, though a new 
Parliamentary hand, is too knowing a 
one not to see that if the Government 
want, in the interest of the Conservative 
Party, to enact that there should be a 
Schedule of expenses, they can find time 
for that with the greatest ease, because 
no Scotch Member would raise his voice 
against it. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I did 
not suggest that the hon. gentleman 
should withdraw the Bill. What I sug- 
gested was that an undertaking should 
be given to the House that the Contro- 
versial Clauses, 5 and 6, should be 
eliminated from the Bill, and that tha t 
would relieve the Government from the 
necessity of opposing the Bill. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: The right 
hon. Gentleman stated the case quite 
clearly at first, and has re-stated it 
very clearly now; but we say that the 
clauses referred to are of the greatest 
importance, and we are extremely 
anxious to get the judgment of the 
House—and especially of the Scotch 
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Members—upon them. This is one of 
those cases in which the arguments for 
the Bill are very simple and elementary, 
while all that can be said against it 
amounts to nothing more than argu- 
ments of an ingenious, but, as I consider 
them, of a very trivial character. I feel 
bound to say that if we can show that 
our arguments are plain, and simple, and 
clear, we need care very little what the 
arguments on the other side are. The 
main argument for the Bill is that under 
the present system the people cannot 
elect the man of their choice because a 
very severe fine is inflicted on him. How 
severe that fine is I am prepared to 
show; but I shall not dwell very long 
on this part of the subject, on account of 
the evident agreement on both sides of 
the House that the expense of Scotch 
elections are uncertain, and in many 
cases too large. Even under the most 
reformed system it would be quite im- 
possible to have the expenses of a con- 
tested borough much under £200—that 
is to say, £100 for each candidate ; or, 
of a contested county much under £300, 
or £150 for each candidate. I, therefore, 
ask the House to consider this as a very 
s2rious matter. It is when you come 
to the Crofter counties that you come 


to those in which most enormous 
expenses are inflicted. In the case 
of Inverness, in the year 1885, 


the legal expenses amounted to £1,191, 
while in Ross and ‘Cromartie they 
amounted to £1,145, and, although 
reduced in the elections of 1886, the ex- 
penses in these counties were still very 
heavy. Well, Sir, I say that to tell the 
Crofters of Scotland that they are not 
t> have as representatives the men who 
sympathise with them and their int2rests 
and grievances, unless they pay three times 
as much as is paid by those whp contest 
the richer counties of Lothian and Fife- 
shire, is, I think, nothing short of a sin 
and ashame. You must remember it is 
only when those expenses are handed 
over to the County Council that you 
have a real guarantee that they shall be 
kept as low as possible. The County 
Council will minutely and ruthlessly 
examine into the expenditure, but at the 
present moment everyone who knows 
Scotland knows how much in the more re- 
mote parts of the country the candidate is 
at the mercy of the Returning Officer— 
absolutely at the mercy of the Returning 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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Officer, and that, unless he has the 
unusual pluck of my hon. Friend below 
the Gangway, he must be the very last 
man to veuture to tax the Returning 
Officer’s bill. That is one of the mainargu- 
ments for this Bill, namely, that the 
people may be able to elect the man of 
their choice. But still there is another 
and a deeper argument which many of 
us regard as one of much importance. 
We say that you ought to have a high 
ideal to place before the constituents at 
an election, and that so long as the 
candidate is called upon to pay all the 
expenses of his own election you must 
have a low ideal, ‘because you make it 
appear that you are conferring a favour 
upon him by electing him, whereas, in- 
stead of that being the case, a good 
Member in reality confers a favour by 
serving the constituency he represents. 
By passing this Bill we shall show that 
the position of the Member is one of 
public duty, and not of private pleasure. 
I was sorry to hear the Lord Advocate 
raise the bugbear of expenditure, because 
I would ask the House what, after all, 
does the expenditure amount to if put 
upon the rates? For the whole of 
Scotland in the year 1886 it was £17,000. 
That, no doubt, is a large sum when it 
has to be paid by a limited number of 
private persons, but if you take the 
rental of Scotland I think you will find 
that it is less than one farthing in the £1 
in the whole area. I put it to hon. 
Members, what should we think of the 
electors of Scotland if they so lightly 
value their electoral privileges that they 
will not pay the price of a pipe of tobacco, 
or very little more than that of a pinch 
of good snuff, in order to get the man 
they want. It is said that this is only 
a part of the election expenses. That 1s 
an argument which was used with great 
effect informer days, but since the Corrupt 
Practices Act was passed those legal 
expenses have become so large a part of 
the expenditure at elections as to be a 
very important consideration. I ask the 
House to note that these expenses beara 
much larger ratio to what I may call, 
without offence, the people’s candidate, 
on whichever side of the House they 
may happen to sit than they do in 
the case of ordinary Members. I can 
here quote a very curious instance. In 
the Wansbeck Division of Northumber- 
laad we have a working man’s candidate, 
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whose expenses amounted to £465 in all. 
But of that sum as much as £259 were 
legal expenses. If you look at the ex- 
penditure of other working men’s candi- 
dates, you will find that the same thing 
holds good. In a certain division’ a 
working man stood against a colonel of 
considerable position ; the working man 
spent £383, and the colonel £896; the 
legal expenses were in each case £200. 
How very much larger in that case was 
the proportion of legal expenses to 
the other expenditure of the working 
men’s candidate. Again, in the Eastern 
Division of Finsbury, the working men’s 
candidate spent £254, of which £100 
were legal expenses. It is evident that 
this Bill, if passed, would be essentially 
a measure for the relief of those persons 
who, as candidates for seats in Parlia- 
mens, want relief the most. You must 
recollect the great advantage attaching 
to private wealth. This is almost the 
only country in which the candidates 
have to pay the whole of the expenditure, 
or in which the Member has to give the 
whole of his time without any remunera- 
tion. When weask the House to relieve 
candidates of the many burdens imposed 
upon them, it may not amount to much, 
but it is at any rate a tangible relief, 
and I believe it to be in every sense an 
act of justice. I now come to the last 
argument against the Bill, and that is 
one which seems to frighten hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. They say that men of 
straw will be set up in large numbers, 
and that we shall always have contests. 
I believe there is nothing in that argu- 
mont, and for this reason: hon. Members 
who have watched the course of re cont 


elections know perfectly well that if we | 


have to fight successfully a contest in a 
great community, say of 70,000 or 80,000 
persons, and desire to oblate a majority 
of some 1,000 or 1,200 electors, the only 
chance is to choose the best man on our 
side we can possibly select. Ifa man is 
deficient in character, reputation, or 
genuine and solid standing, no matter 
what his rank may be, he is a bad candi- 
date, whom neither of the two grz2at 
Parties in the-borough will accept, and 
he has nochance. I say, further, that if 
a man, be he Liberal or Conservative, 
represonts a great Party and a great 
cause, he need not be afraid of 
anybody coming forward from motives 
of mere selfish notoriety, or personal 
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vanity. This is how we shall eliminate 
men of straw, and not by laying a fine 
upon both good candidates and men of 
straw alike. As to this being a question 
for the whole country, all I can say is, 
that Scotland knows her own mind on 
the matter; she has freedom of discussion, 
and’ we want her to have free elections. 
You must remember that Scotchmen say, 
I do not know with what amount of truth, 
that what Scotland thinks to-day England 
will think to-morrow. Twenty years ago, 
when England was in better mind, this 
proposal of my right hon Friend was put 
into a Bill introduced into this House by 
the then Conservative Government, and 
upon two Divisions a majority kept that 
clause in the Bill. Every argument which 
Professor Fawcett, then sitting below the 
Gangway, brought forward at that time 
for the conviction of the House, that that 
Bill was called for by reasons of Justice 
and National expediency, exists at the 
present moment, and if Scotland thinks 
that this Bill ought to pass, England 
ought not to stand in her way in a matter 
which concerns Scotland alone, except so 
far as her example may influence Eng- 
land. 

(1.13.) SmG.CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : 
This is a delicate matter, in which it may 
be said that the interests of the candidates 
are different from those of their con- 
stitutents. There are many who say that 
a rich candidate would rather have ex- 
pensive elections, in order that the poor 
man may be kept out, but we poor 
Scotch Members do not like to pay more 
than we can possibly help, and to this 
extent our interests are opposed to those 
of our constituents in the mere matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, although, 
as regards other matters, their interests 
are identical with ours. Thisisa question 
in which we are bound to think once, 
twice, or thrice before accepting this 
Bill. But I have given it those repeated 
thoughts, and am willing to take what- 
ever responsibility I may incur in voting 
for it. We know there is a question 
often brought before the constituencies, 
and I regard it as a popular question, that 
Members should be paid. Iam not now 
going into that question, but I certainly 
think that Members should not pay their 
election expenses. A place in this House 
ought not to be a privilege for which a 
man has to pay. I would not make an 
election absolutely without cost to a 
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Member, but I would insist, with my 
right hon. Friend, that the strictly legal 
expenses should not be imposed upon 
the candidate, but thrown on the con- 
stituency. I also agree, that when you 
put these charges on a_ constituency 
they will amount toa very small burden. 
As the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridgeton has said, so long as a Mem- 
ber is required to pay all the expenses he 
has no way of diminishing them unless 
he exhibits that amount of courage which 
has been alluded to that would enable 
him to tax the Returning Officer’s 
charges. Doubtless the Returning Officers 
impose very heavy costs on the 
candidates, but if you throw those 
charges on the constituency there will be 
a self-acting means of economy that 
will save a great deal of the present cost. 
At present you have this in the case 


of elections for Burgh Councillors, 
and County Councillors and School 
Boards, but there it rests. All these 


constituencies are equipped with the 
proper machinery for the purpose, and it 
is only necessary that the machinery 
should be utilised in the Parliamentary 
elections, in order to secure a consider- 
able saving. Nothing can be more 
absurd than that a constituency should 
charge the candidates for the hire of 
ballot boxes and things of that kind. If 
you pass this Bill you will get rid of all 
these charges, without throwing any 
additional cost on the ratepayers. As to 
the expenses of Returning Officers and 
Sheriffs, 1 am convinced that they might 
be very materially cut. down in the 
interests of economy and of the constitu- 
encies, while the charge thrown on the 
constituencies will be but small. The 
poor candidates will be greatly relieved 
by its passage, and I trust the House will 
see its way to allowing the measure to 
be read a second time. 

(1.17.) Mr. LENG (Dundee): Iam, per- 
haps, unable to speak quite so feelingly on 
this subject as the hon. Member for Aber- 
deenshire, but I may say that, perhaps, 
no Member has entered this House lately 
whose election expenses have been less 
than my own, so that it is not on the 
ground of personal interest that I desire 
to say a few words in favour of this Bill. 
I observe that the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate altogether evaded the 
question of whether the proposal to throw 
thess election expenses on the rates was 
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a prudent and wise proposal. He insisted 
that it was a large question, affecting the 
whole country, and therefore ought not 
to be dealt with in a partial manner, bnt 
I put itto the House, if the proposal 
is sound in itself why should it not be 
debated now? It is one that has been 
before the House on several previous 
occasions, and I ask when will the House 
have more leisure to discuss it than it has 
on this quiet Wednesday afternoon? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate has not met the point 
that was put by the hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark), that already these 
expenses are thrown on the rates for 
all other elections, except Parliamentary 
elections. Many of those elections 
occur annually, and many triennially, 
but Parliamentary elections are supposed 
to be septennial, although, no doubt, they 
do occur more frequently than once in 
seven years; but, as has been shown, the 
cost to the constituencies under this Bill 
will be exceedingly small, and_ will 
scarcely be felt by the ratepayers. Why, 
then, is the Bill opposed, as it has been by 
the Government! Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman be content to 


leave: this question ‘in the hands 
of the Scottish Members? If he 
were to so leave it, he knows 


well how it would. be decided. The large 


‘majority of the Scottish representatives 


have already made up their minds on the 
subject, in conformity with the views of 
their constituents. Whenever I have 
endeavoured to ascertain the opinion of 
the voters on this question I have never 
heard them grudge the throwing of those 
expenses on the rates, It seems to me 
that whenever questions of this kind 
arise, the true feeling on those Benches 
isalways thesame. If I rightly interpret 
the minds of hon. Members opposite, it is 
felt that these election expenses act as 
a protection to men of wealth, and in 
prohibition of the candidature of working 
men, and individuals of that class. I 
would just put the matter in this way to 
the House. We have been defeated 
already in many of these Scottish 
questions, but we ought not to be exposed 
to the action of the English majority, 
whose resistance to the popular demands 
of the Scottish people is doing more than 
anything to promote the claim for Home 
Rule in Scotland. The Lord Advocate 
has admitted that one important part of 
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this Bill is deserving of the approval of 
the House; but we in Scotland think 
that the clauses to which he objects are 
equally good, if not better than those he 
is ready toaccept. I appeal to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman not to run 
the risk of rejecting this measure, because 
we shall continue to press it forward, 
and we are determined that Scotch 
legislation shall be in conformity with 
Scottish opinion, and that we will not be 
constantly out-voted by English Members. 
They have out-voted the Scotch Members 
time after time, and I now call on the 
English representatives not to allow the 
Government to put a drag on the superior 
intelligence of Scotland. I had no inten- 
tion to speak on this question, but my 
spirit has been stirred within me, and I 
intend systematically to insist that on all 
Seotch questions Scotch opinion shail 
prevail. 


(1.26.) Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury): Many years of my life have 
been spent in Australia, where all the 


expenses of the elections are paid out of 
the general revenue of the country. I 
am, therefore, in a position to say that 
that p'an works well and gives general 
satisfaction, and I am quite prepared, 
when a sufficiently comprehensive Bill is 
brought in, to support a proposal for 
paying the whole of the expenses at 
elections out of the revenues of 
the country. But I do not feel 
justified in supporting this sort of 
piece-meal legislation, and I think 
it would be an injustice to other parts of 
the Kingdom. As to the argument that 
men of straw would come forward if this 
Bill were passed, I may be allowed to 
suggest a plan that would prevent any- 
thing of the kind. In Australia no one 
is permitted to come forward as a candi- 
date who does not deposit with the 
Returning Officer a substantial sum of 
money, and in case he fails to secure one- 
fifth of the votes that deposit is forfeited 
on the ground of frivolous opposition. 
For the reasons I have just stated I 
_ that Iam obliged to oppose the 
ill. 


(1.28.) Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh): In 
the interesting maiden speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dundee 


I think he rather lost sight of an import- 
ant consideration, namely, that on what 
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is only a Local Bill we are asked to fight 
a point of Imperial importance. That 
being the case, you are really inviting 
Members representing parts of the 
Kingdom outside Scotland to apply their 
minds to a measure which, while it 
applies to Scotland alone, involves a 
principle applicable to England and Ire- 
land also. For my part, I feel that the 
question is of as much importance to the 
other portions of the Kingdom as to 
Scotland, and that if such a Bill is 
carried for Scotland it ought to be 
carried for England and Ireland. There- 
fore it would not be right to exclude 
Englishmen from voting on this question. 
I was struck by a remark made by the 
hon. Member for West Aberdeenshire. 
My feeling about this Bill is that it 
should have been an Imperial Bill appli- 
cable to the three Kingdoms. I think 
the argument is wholly in favour of the 
payment of the necessary expenses out 
of the rates. No argument has been 
proposed on the other side against it, 
although I suppose if the debate con- 
tinues some will be adduced. I look at 
the question rather from the point of view 
of the constituents, and surely we are 
benefitting them if we widen their choice 
of candidates. At present they are tco 
much restricted to candidates who are 
favoured in high quarters, whereas I 


| think the candidates should be chosen by 


the constituents themselves. I think the 
direction and control in these matters 
ought to be local, because the representa- 
tion is really based on local feeling and 
sentiment. I have always felt that this 
proposal rests on a different basis alto- 
gether from the proposal to pay Members 
Parliamentary salaries. I should be 
sorry to see a step taken in that direc- 
tion, but I do not think it is involved in 
the present proposal. It is an honour to 
represent and serve a constituency, and 
I do not think it should be made a sub- 
ject of pecuniary interest to obtain seats 
in Parliament. Such a course would 
tend to class legislation, and might hold 
out an inducement to those who have 
not succeeded in their profession or trade 
to seek a seat in Parliament, thus depriv- 
ing the country of the services of those 
men who can best maintain its interests. 
I shall certainly vote for the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and I am sorry that 
it does not apply to the whole of the 
Three Kingdoms, 
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(1.35.) Mr. M. STEWART (Kircud- 
bright): Sir, as to the effect which this 
Bill would have, if carried, on the working 
classes, I think that the amount 
involyed is really so small that there 
exists no serious grievance. Taking the 
whole of Scotland over, and excluding 
certain counties to which reference has 
been made, the entire sum in the case of 
an election would be £150, and I do not 
think that would so act as to prevent 
the working classes bringing forward 
candidates. Of course, if a working man 
does come forward, his expenses must be 
paid ; but whether it is £500 or £150, 
it really is a matter of great indifference, 
if you are determined to have such a 
representative in Parliament. I look 
upon it as unwise to bring this Bill 
forward at this time. We have not 
taken the opinion of our constituents 
upon this question. The hon. Member 
for Dundee said the opinion of the 
majority of Scotch Members is in confor- 
mity with Scotch opinion. But this is a 
matter which has not been brought 
before the people of Scotland, and it 
means, if the Bill be carried, the 
payment of Members. JBecause the 
majority of Scotch Members happen 
suddenly to make up their minds 
in this subject, it is no proof that 
the whole nation demands the change 
which they are advocating. We have 
very distinct proof that the people of 
Scotland are fairly satisfied with the 
present mode of returning Members of 
Parliament, and that Members should 
pay their own way. It is one of the 
glories and boasts of this country that 
you get more hard work out of your 
Members, more of their time, than does 
any other Legislature in the whole world. 
Tf you pay the election expenses out of 
the rates you will very soon find that 
you will have to pay the expenses of the 
Members, and you will no longer have 
able men who devote more than their 
spare time to the service of their country. 
I do not see how you can deal with 
Scotland piecemeal in this matter. There 
are questions peculiar to Scotland which 
can well be ‘dealt with separately, but 
here is a measure which applies equally 
to England, Wales, and Ireland. 1 ven- 
ture to say it is a Bill which ought not 
longer to occupy the time of the House. 
Then there is the further argument that 
if you have triennial elections you would 
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multiply the expenses cast upon the rate- 
payers—expenses of which they know 
nothing now. And as to the question of 
working-men Representatives, I maintain 
that the ordinary Member has opportu- 
nities of meeting the working men in 
various centres of his constituency, and 
of ascertaining and representing their 
wishes just as well as others of their 
own class. Ido hope this Bill will not 
be read a second tine. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


Question proposed “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(1.45.) Mr.J. H.C, HOZIER (Lan- 
arkshire, 8.): Sir, I think this Bill 
might be fairly described as a Members 
Relief Bill. It seems to be chiefly 
directed to looking after number one. 
The hon. Member for Caithness, in 
moving the Bill, was ingenious in holding 
out asa pleasing prospect that if this 
Bill were passed he would himself be 
replaced by a Crofter Member to the 
combined advantage of the House and 
of the constituency. I shall express no 
opinion on that point. On the other 
hand, the hon. Member for Aberdeenshire 
was ingenuous, for he seems to be only 
too delighted that under it he would 
be able to enjoy the luxury of a 
successful contested election, without 
any expense whatever to himself. 
He says a contested election encourages 
friendly feeling, and I am glad that is 
his experience. I am afraid, however, 
that he does not seem to appreciate 
encouraging that friendly feeling at his 
own expense. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bridgeton talked about 
eliminating men of straw. I do not 
quite see how you are to do 60 
under this Bill—quite the reverse. 
The right hon. Gentleman said we 
have now free education in Scotland, 
therefore we ought to have free 
elections. I would venture to point 
out that free education does not put 
an additional burden on the rates. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes, it does. 


*Mr. HOZIER: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon ; it does not. 


Sr G. TREVELYAN: Free educa- 
tion in Scotland is paid for by a sum of 
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money which in England is devoted to 
the relief of the rates. 

*Mr. HOZIER: The sum might be 
devoted to the relief of the rates, but its 
alienation throws no new burden upon 
the ratepayers. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Itis the same 
thing. 

*Mr. HOZIER: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon, It is by no means 
the same thing. This cost of elections 
would be an additional burden upon the 
ratepayers. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was very glad to state that the 
ratepayers of Scotland made no serious 
complaints with regard to the rates. 
That will certainly not be the case if you 
throw this additional burden upon the 
ratepayers of having to pay for a number 
of frivolous contests, even in order, as 
the hon. Member for Aberdeenshire 
pleasantly puts it, to encourage friendly 
feeling throughout the length and 
breadth of Scotland. 

(1.40.) Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clack- 
mannan, &c.): Sir, I think it is satis- 
factory that we have at last heard 
the only arguments which can ap- 
parently be advanced against the pro- 
posal in the 5th clause, and I must say 
that they appear of a singular character. 
The argument of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcudbright was that the amount 
of the official expenses to be put upon 
the rates would be so small as to be 
hardly worth while mentioning. Butifthat 
be so, there would not be objection on 
the part of the ratepayers to the rate 
levied for election expenses. 

Mr. M. STEWART: I said it would 
not be worth mentioning, inasmuch as 
it would not give much assistance to 
working men coming to this House. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: That is exactly 
the point I was coming to. When a 
working man becomes a candidate, the 
funds are generally contributed by men 
who are not well off, and who have to 
make sacrifices of their hard earnings to 
meet the expenses of their candidate. 
I think the House ought to be ready to 
remove any artificial barriers to the re- 
turn of such candidates to this House. It 
is said that this is an unfortunate time 
to bring forward the Bill; but if we are 
to believe the whispers in the air, it is 
not very long that private Members will 
have any chance at all this Session to 
bring their questions forward, and if it 
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were not brought forward now, it might 
be, I suppose, deferred until some future 
Session, or some future Parliament. The 
next argument is, that this is a step 
towards the payment of Members. Iam 
not going into that question, which is 
entirely separate from the payment of 
election expenses. It seems to me 
that so far from the two questions being 
bound together, they are entirely disso- 
ciated. Iknow there are persons who 
are not favourable to the theory of paid 
Members, but who have advanced this 
as a proper remedy in the first instance, 
before the question of the payment of 
Members is considered. It has been said 
with great force that the payment of the 
official expenses at elections out of the 
rates will enable the class which is 
desirous of being represented to have a 
larger number of Members in the House 
than at present. But that is a question 
entirely dissociated from the subject of 
payment of Members. The next argu 
ment is that this is piecemeal legislation. 
If it were possible to carry a measure for 
the whole country we should be very 
glad to do so. But is any injustice done 
to the rest of the country by dealing 
with Scotland? Surely, England and 
Ireland are not so jealous as to deny 
Scotland that which would do them no 
harm. I have no doubt that if Scotland 
got this measure it would be a step 
towards the rest of the country ob- 
taining it at no distant period. I am 
glad we have the support of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Roxburghshire, 
who carried a Bill, which had application 
solely to Scotland, legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. That is a 
subject of interest to the whole country, 
for you must admit the universality of 
the interest which attaches to the 
domestic relations; yet the House did 
not hesitate to grant the Second Reading 
of my hon. Friend’s Bill. Then, some- 
thing was said about the duration of 
Parliament. If elections are to be more 
frequent, there will be the more necessity 
for some relief ; and as to the question 
of vexatious elections, I do not think it 
is the poor men who are likely to indulge 
in vexatious contests. Still, it is a 
casual evil, occurring in a small number 
of constituences compared with the 
whole electorate, and it ought not to 
be used as.an argument for preventing 
the constituencies having a free choice 
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in the selection of their candidates. The 
expenses of various other elections are 
now paid out of the rates—School Board, 
Municipal, and County Council elec- 
tions—and no candidate, whatever his 
official position may be, thinks it dis- 
honouring that the official expenses of 
his election should be paid out 
of the public funds. Why should 
there be an exception in the case 
of Parliamentary elections? It really 
appears as if the argument in favour of 
this proposal was all one way. We have 
had other reforms working in Scotland— 
Sunday Closing for instance—long before 
they were extended toother parts of the 
country. Is there any reason why 
effect should not be given to the enor- 
mous preponderance of opinion in Scot- 
land, because, I take it, that the majority 
of Members here represent the preponder- 
ance of opinion in Scotland? With respect 
to that part of the Bill which is not con- 
tentious, I think, perhaps, our English, 
friends owe us a little consideration 
because they have had a Schedule of 
expensesfrom 1875and we areonly getting 
one now. This question of the Schedule 
must be considered in Committee. It 
was considered with very great care in 
1886. There has been, at all events, a 
very careful preparation, which. I am 
glad to see the hon. Member for 
Caithness has adopted, and I should be 
very sorry if anything prevented this 
Bill becoming law now. 


(2.15.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers were not present ; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 


*(2.17.) Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
I rise not for the purpose of debating 
this Bill, but to draw attention to one de- 
fect in the position of the Members from 
Scotland who advocate it. The question 
the House has been debating is a 
pecuniary question, to which there are 
two parties—the candidates and their 
Members, who now pay the official ex- 
penses of the Returning Officer, and their 
constituents the ratepayers, to whom the 
Bill would transfer the burden. The 
question has been discussed from the point 
of view and in presence of only one of 
those parties. The constituerits are re- 
presented here on the question only by 
their opponentsin interest. Noevidencehas 
been brought forward showing what the 
views of the constituencies are upon this 

Mr. J. B. Balfour 
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point. I hope hon. Members from Scot- 
land; will be influenced by that delicacy 
of sentiment which the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell) described as 
existing in his breast, not to support this 
Bill, because to vote for it will be to vote 
in favour of their own pockets and against 
the interest of those whom they repre- 
sent. I hold that the question of the 
apportionment of election expenses be- 
tween Members and their constituents, 
is a question which ought to be submitted 
to the constituencies at the time of a 
General Election. We have nothing be- 
fore us upon which we can rely as show- 
ing that the constituencies are willing to 
shift the burden of the expenses men- 
tioned in the Bill from the candidates to 
the ratepayers. My belief is that the 
opinion of the constituents would be not 
that the ratepayers should bear the ex- 
pense, but that the candidates who 
seek to have honour conferred upon them 
should defray the cost of the contest out 
of their own pockets. 

*(2.22.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire): If the argument used 
by the hon. Member who has just sat 
down were pushed to its logical conclu- 
sion, we should be prevented from taking 
any step forward in legislation at all. 
He argues that because the Scottish 
electors are not specially represented on 
this question, the Scottish Members are 
precluded from giving a vote respecting 
it. We hold that the electors, as a body, 
are very ready to adopt and back up the 
votes we give in this House. 

*Mer. KIMBER: I only said there was 
no evidence of that. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: The evidence 
that we represent our constituents is, 
that we are in this House. 

*Mr. KIMBER: I beg pardon ; what I 
meant to say was, there was no evidence 
as to what the opinion of the constitu- 
encies was on this particular question. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I think the 
evidence of the opinion of the constitu- 
encies is very clear, from the fact that they 
entirely acquiesced in the provisions of 
the Local Government Bill of last year, 
which imposed these official expenses in 
connection with County Council elections 
on the ratepayers. Having acquiesced 
in that, I think they are also ready to 
agree to the financial proposal contained 
in the Bill before the House. The main 
contention urged against the Bill is that 
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the proposal to make the ratepayers 
defray the expenses of Returning Officers 
is too grave a matter to agree to with 
respect to one part of the United King- 
dom only. That argument can at once 
be disposed of, because my hon. Friend 
the Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
and we are very willing to accept Amend- 
ment in Committee to make it applicable 
to the whole country. Another criticism 
is that if the Bill passed an enormous 
number of vexatious contests will take 
place. From that view I altogether dis- 
sent, because it will be the interest 
of every ratepayer in Scotland to prevent 
such contests. That there might be an 
undue multiplication of candidates is a 
more valid objection. Recognising this, 
we are ready to accept an Amendment 
providing that a candidate must obtain a 
certain proportion of votes to entitle him 
to the payment of his expenses. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken will 
probably be shortly opposing a Bill which 
proposes to give the Irish ratepayers the 
power of stopping licences by means of 
a direct veto. But if he thinks the 
Scottish Members are not capable of giv- 
ing their votes on this question, as repre- 
senting the people of Scotland in their 
absence from this House, and so ex- 
presses his distrust of the representa- 
tive principle, he certainly ought to 
vote in favour of giving the power 
of direct veto to the people in Ire- 
land. It seems to me that his conduct 
in the two instances is of a contradictory 
character. 

*Mr. KIMBER: I beg pardon again, 
Ido not admit the analogy. The point 
I wished to make was that this was a 
matter of personal pocket interest, in 
which the interests of the constituents 
conflicted with those of the Members. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I support 
this Bill for another reason. I think it 
is a great pity that, as far as Scotland is 
concerned, we do not havea larger num- 
ber of direct labour Representatives in the 
House of Commons. At present there 
are no such Representatives of Scottish 
constituencies. If the official expenses 
were thrown on the rates it would be 
practicable for a labour candidate to come 
forward in many a constituency where it 
is now out of the question. I hope 
the Scottish Members will support the 
Bill, and will succeed in inflicting on the 
Government another of those defeats to 
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which they have lately become so much 
accustomed. 

*(2.28.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
North): One of the Scotch Members gave 
us, I think, a very good reason for sup- 
porting this Bill. He said the poor 
Scotch Members did not like paying, 
That is, no doubt, very true, but the 
question is whether the poor Scotch rate- 
payers like paying. The hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Leng) spoke of the ~ 
superior intelligence of the Scotch. lam 
not prepared to deny it, but I do not 
know what that has to do with the 
question, inasmuch as the Scotch people 
have not decided that this Bill ought to 
become law. The same hon. Member 
said that by opposing the Bill the House 
would be precipitating Home Rule for 
Scotland. That was a peculiar argument 
for the hon. Member to use, considering 
that before his election he pledged him- 
self to support Scotch Home Rule. We 
were told by the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down that Scotland can have 
no labour candidates, because they cannot 
have their expenses paid. I think, how- 
ever, that very recently there was a 
labour candidate in Lanarkshire ; and the 
Scotch people, by reason of their superior 
intelligence, declined to be represented 
by him. Many Members of this House 
have theirexpenses paid,and I do notknow 
that theyare any the worse as Members on 
that account. What I contend in opposi- 
tion to the Bill isthis. In the first place, 
Ido not see how the House can con- 
sistently stop at the point to which we 
are asked to advance on this occasion. 
How can it be said that the payment of 
the Returning Officer’s expenses, which 
may be estimated at between £100 and 
£150, bars the entry of representative 
labour candidates into the House of 
Commons? If the public are to pay the 
Returning Officer’s expenses why should 
they not defray the other expenses and 
also pay the Members? I look upon the 
Bill in its present form as being simply 
the thin end of the wedge. There 
would be a strong argument in favour of 
the Bill if it could be shown that the 
House loses by the present system, but 
that has not been shown. Able repre- 
sentatives, whatever class they may 
belong to, are not kept out of Parlia- 
ment by the present system. Personally, 
Iam astonished to hear the argument 
about Members being at the mercy of 
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Returning Officers. It is open to any 
Member to dispute the Returning Officer’s 
charges, and they have been disputed 
with success in a number of cases. It 
may be that the Returning Officer's 
expenses should be limited, and that 
could be done very well by part of this 
Bill. If the change which is advocated 
takes place, many candidates will come 
forward from motives of vanity or in 
the pursuit’ of vulgar notoriety, and, 
consequently ; there will be very a large 
additional number of contested elections 
all over the country ; whilsi from the 
complication of the issues before the 
electorate, it will be almost impossible to 
ascertain the general opinion of the 
country on the greater issues on which 
General Elections ought to turn. 
*(2.40.) Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) : The last two speakers on 
the other side of the House have dwelt 
on what they call the absence of all 
evidence that the people of Scotland 
desire this change. A very short 
reference to the history of the Bill will, 
I think, satisfy the House that there is 
plenty of evidence on this point. The 
measure has been five years before the 
House. It passed in the early Session of 
1886, and was thrown out in another 
place. In 1887 I had charge of it 
in this House. I had some correspon- 
dence with the Secretary for Scotland 
respecting it, and pointed out to him that 
the majority of the Scotch Members were 
in favour of it. In 1888, 1889, and 
again in the present year the Bill has 
been introduced. Now, a Bill that comes 
before the House for five years in suc- 
cession in reference to Scotland is quite 
certain to have been discussed in almost 
every constituency in the country. If 
the feeling of the people were against 
the measure plenty of evidence to that 
effect would certainly have been pro- 
duced on the other side. In 1886 it was 
thrown out by the Lords, mainly on the 
ground that it was undesirable to make 
the change at a period so near to the 
General Election. That was not a satis- 
factory reason for rejecting the Bill, but 
it furnishes a very good reason why the 
question should be dealt with now, be- 
cause we are continually nearing the 
next General Election. It has been 
already pointed out, in reply to objections 
on the other side, that if the Bill be of a 
local character it can be converted into 
Mr. Kelly 
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an Imperial Bill by inserting an Amend- 
ment to make it. apply to England and 
Ireland. No Scottish Member has the 
smallest objection to that. Indeed, we 
are satisfied that this Bill is merely the 
beginning. -We know that this is the 
thin end of the wedge, as the last 
speaker said it was, and that the 
official cost of elections in England and 
Ireland as well as in Scotland, will 
ultimately be thrown either on the 
ratepayers or on the Consolidated Fund. 
The last speaker said the official 
expenses were from £100 to £150, but it 
was pointed out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridgeton (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) that in some Scottish counties 
the official expenses were nearly £1,200. 

*Mr. KELLY : That was stated as hav- 
ing taken place in 1885, and not having 
been repeated since. 

*Mr. PROVAND: No doubt in 1886 
the expenses were lighter than that, but 
Members arestillliable to enormous official 
expenses in all the Scottish counties. It 
is true that a reduction of the Returning 
Officer's charges might be obtained by 
means of an application to the Court 
of Session, but the Member would 
probably have to pay two sovereigns 
costs for every sovereign he got 
taxed off the bill. The total cost 
of the elections in Scotland in 1886 was 
£17,000, which, it was said, would 
amount to something like }d. in the £1 
on the rates. I do not think it would 
amount to so much, and I certainly 
believe that if the Bill passed the 
£17,000 would be reduced by one-half, as 
Local Authorities would then be liable, 
and would see that the charges made 
were reasonable. 


(2.45.) The House divided :—Ayes 
123; Noes 136.—(Div. List, No. 36.) 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Second Reading put off for 


six 
months. , 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LOCAL 
VETO) (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 14.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
*(2.55.) Mr.T.W. RUSSELL (Tyrone,S.): 
The Bill, the Second Reading of which I 
now beg to move, has at least one recom- 
mendation ; it is exceedingly simple in 
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its provisions. In the firstplace itdoesnot 
seek to alter the Licensing Authority in 
any way whatever. The Licensing 
Authority may be, as it is now, composed 
of Justices, or it may be the County 
Council, or the Local Board. In its pre- 
amble the measure affirms that the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors is one of the main 
causes of poverty, disease, and crime, 
that it depresses trade and commerce, 
increases local taxation, and endangers 
the safety and welfare of the community. 
I do not think there are any hon, Mem- 
bers who will care to traverse that pro- 
position. The Bill endeavours to 
find a remedy for what is un- 
doubtedly a bad state of things. 
All the Irish Members will agree with 
me that of late years drunkenness 
has increased in Ireland. All the authori- 
ties—the Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the clergy of the Protestant 
Church, the statistics of the police—all 
bear me out in saying that latterly 
drunkenness has greatly increased. 
What the Bill proposes to do is to give 
the ratepayers of any locality a threefold 
choice in regard to the liquor traffic. 
The ratepayers may either decree that 
there shall be no public houses and no 
public sale of intoxicating liquor in their 
midst, or they may decide how many 
places for the sale of intoxicating liquor 
there shall be, or they may decide 
whether new licences are to be granted 
or not. Therefore, the principle of the 
Bill is simply that the opinion of the 
locality shall decide in the matter of the 
sale of drink, and I am curious to hear 
what hon. Members below the Gangway 
have to urge against it. So far back as 
1835, when Archbishop Whateley’s Com- 
mission sat to inquire into the condition of 
the Irish poor, this question of the liquor 
traffic attracted public attention, and in 
1836, the Commission reported that the 
liquor shops all over Ireland were greatly 
in excess of the needs of the people. 
Ireland has improved in many respects 
since that day, but it has improved very 
little in this respect, Hon. Members 
below the Gangway will agree with me 
that the small towns in the South and 
West of Ireland are literally studded 
with public houses, that are not 
needed by the people at all. 
I will give an illustration. Let us take 
the town of Ennis, in County Clare. The 
population is 6,300, and there are 100 
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public houses. It has been generally 
admitted that one public house for every 
500 of the population is a sufficient’ pro- 
portion. On such a basis, instead of 100, 
Ennis would have only 13 public houses. 
New Ross, in County Wexford, with 5,000 
population has 106 drink shops; Mill 
street with 1,450 people has 32 houses ; 
Ennistymon with 1,350 has 25; Mil- 
town Malbay with 1,400 has 36 ; Castle- 
island with 800 has 51 ; Portumna with 
1,100 has 36 ; and Macroom with 3,000 
has 53. Now, I do not* hesitate to say 
that the Justices, and the Justices alone, 
are responsible for this congestion of 
public houses, and the Justices having 
crowded these small towns in the South 
and West of Ireland in this way, it is 
not unreasonable that they should be 
deprived of that power. Hence this 
Bill gives power to the people to in- 
struct the Licensing Authority as to what 
their wants may be. No doubt the 
South of Ireland differs somewhat in 
this respect from the North, and I will 
now deal with two cases from the North. 
Lurgan, in County Armagh, has a popula- 
tion of 14,000. Itis a busy, thriving, 
prosperous town, and one would imagine 
that there would be more liquor shops 
required than in small southern towns, 
where the same industry does not prevail. 
And yet, instead of 100, Lurgan has only 
29 public houses, and I do not know of 
anyone in Lurgan who complains. In- 
deed, they think they are better off with 
this small number of public houses. I will: 
now take another case, the town of Bess- 
brook, which has a population of 3,000. 
It also is a busy, thriving, prosperous 
place, and yet it has not a single public 
house. There total prohibition has been 
decreed, not by the voice of the people— 
that would be the proper way—but by 
the voice of the proprietor of the town. 
My position is that if the owner has 
the right to enforce this prohibition on 
3,000 people, the occupiers of property 
should have the right to choose for 
themselves. What has been the result 
of the present system? I do not 
care what hon. Members who oppose the 
Bill may think of its provisions. They 
cannot feel satisfied with the present 
regulation of the liquor traffic. What 
even did the Bishop of Limerick do the 
other day? Hon. Members may differ 
from the Bishop on many points, but on 
this point, at least, he must have the 
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sympathy of every man. Here is a city 
in the South of Ireland that is not 
prosperous. It has a population of about 
30,000, and yet it has no less than 300 
public houses; and the Bishop of 
Limerick went to the Bench of Magis- 
trates to remonstrate with them on the 
state of affairs. He charged them with 
the responsibility, and begged them to 

t no new licences till the number 
should be reduced. I say that when a 
Bishop has to go and remonstrate with 
the Authorities, it is high time that the 
people had the power to interfere. But 
what are the figures as to drunkenness ? 
For six or seven years after the passing 
of the Sunday Closing Act drunkenness 
rapidly declined. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
S.): Where ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: All over Ire- 
land. In 1887 the arrests for drunken- 
ness were 110,903. The Sunday Closing 
Act came into operation in October, 1878, 
and there were, therefore, in that year 
three months of total Sunday Closing 
throughout Ireland ; the figures for 1878 
fell to 107,000. In 1879 they fell again 
to 98,000, and in 1880 to 88,000, and in 
1881 to 78,000. In 1882 they rose 
to 87,000, and in 1883 to 90,000, in 
1884 to 92,000, and in 1885 they stood 
at 87,000, while in 1888 they stood at 
87,582. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: Will the 
hon. Gentleman give us the figures in the 
different parts of the country where the 
Sunday Closing Bill was in operation and 
where it was not? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The figures are 
for the whole of Ireland, and this Bill 
deals with the whole of Ireland. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR : What about 
the exempted districts ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Dublin is one 
of the exempted cities, and there were in 
that city, in 1886, 18,115 arrests for drun- 
kenness—drunkenness and disorder] 
conduct; in 1887, 18,590; in 1888, 20,192 ; 
an increase of more than 2,000 in that city 
alone between 1886 and 1888. These are 
the facts of the increase of drunkenness 
in an exempted city, and my proposal is 
that with the Sunday Closing Act 
drunkenness has declined. What, then, 
are the objections to this method of 
dealing with that question? Many 
Motions have been placed upon the 
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Notice Paper. There is our old friend 
“this day six months.” That Motion 
I can understand. But another 
Motion stands in the name of the Mem- 
ber for South Tipperary, and asks the 
House not to touch this question in view 
of the Local Government Bill promised 
by the Government. But this proposal 
will not in any way affect the Bill. If 
the Local Government Bill proposed to 
create a Licensing Authority this mea- 
sure would be strictly relevant and in 
order. My proposal, so far as this Bill is 
concerned, is that it does not matter who 
the Licensing Authority is. All the Bill 
says is, that before that Authority can 
act, before they can flood towns with 
public houses they shall receive instruc- 
tions straight from the hearthstones of 
the people. So great is the evil that 
the Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church have become alarmed, and, only 
last week, they issued a pastoral, calling 
on the clergy to exert themselves in the 
matter. The Bishops ought not to be 
working in one direction and the law in 
the other. I hold that the function of 
the law is not to put temptation in 
people’s way. It ought to make it 
easy for the people to do right, and 
difficult for them to do wrong. As 
matters stand, the Licensing Autho- 
rities are absolutely working against 
the Bishops in their work, and I 
ask that the people shall be given 
the power to restrain these magis- 
trates from crowding the towns 
with licensed houses against their will. 
There is one question that may be 
raised, and, admit, with some seriousness. 
Ever since this liquor traffic has been a 
public question the matter of compensa- 
tion has been fought. Ihave pronounced 
views on that matter, and when the 
Local Government Bill was going through 
the House I opposed the compensation 
proposals. I am not against fair and 
reasonable compensation to the owners 
of licensed premises, but I am not in 
favour of that compensation coming out 
of Imperial taxation or local rates. I 
maintain that the old proposal of Mr. 
Bruce in this House in 1871, that where 
prohibition is decreed a time limit ought 
to be allowed, and that where restriction 
is enforced under this Bill those licensed 
proprietors who are left ought to pay 
those who are removed—is a fair and 
reasonable proposal. These are the 
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reasons why I propose this Bill, and I 
now beg to move the Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


(3.14.) Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: 
I rise for the purpose of proposing 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name. The hon. Member who has just 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill, 
in a very forcible speech, has stated 
truly that we all agree that many evils 
are caused to our country and to our 
people by over-indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors. But there is one point upon 
which I cannot agree with him, and it is 
that he has the monopoly of desire 
among hon. Members from Ireland ‘to 
promote temperance. I, too, desire the 
promotion of temperance in that country. 
I think we are all agreed as to the need 
for promoting it, but we disagree with 
regard to the manner in which that end 
is to be brought about. The hon. Mem- 
ber has alluded to the pastoral of the 
Bishops of Ireland, and he would have 
the House believe that the Bishops are 
at one with himself and the Party with 
whom he acts, in their plans for carrying 
out this desirable object. I defy the 
hon. Member or anybody else to point 
out in the whole course of the pastoral 
one idea or one expression that goes to 
show that the Bishops approve the 
methods proposed to be adopted by the 
hon. Gentleman. The Bishops, in the 
first place, lay down the proposition that 
it is necessary that throughout Ireland 
the cause of temperance should be taken 
in hand as a work to be carried on with 
the sanction and under the blessing of 
the Church. That is our position. We 
believe that this cause is to be promoted 
best by the voluntary action of’ the 
people under the blessing of the Church 
to which they belong. But the Bishops 


_ do not stop at this point, for they go on 


to say that they are not disposed to 
concur with the too drastic methods 
proposed not only by this Bill but by 
many Bills which have been introduced 
in this House from time to time. They 
think it necessary, in the first instance, 
to explain that the word temperance has 
come to be used by many in an unduly 
restricted sense. It has not infrequently 
been used as if it meant precisely the 
same thing as total abstinence, and the 
VOL. CCCXLII. [rairp sepizs. | 
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Bishops call upon the clergy to carefully 
explain to the faithful that this is a 
manifest error. Temperance, they say, 
is one thing, and total abstinence is 
another; and it is essential to keep 
clearly in view the difference between 
the two. That is the opinion of the 
Bishops of Ireland, which has been 
appealed to by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Tyrone. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I did not 
appeal to the Bishops further than this : 
I said that while they were promoting 
temperance in their way the law shouid 
not be working against them. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: I maintain 
that the law is not working against them, 
and I am endeavouring to show the 
House that the hon. Member and his 
friends are beginning at the wrong end. 
They wish to carry legislation in a wrong 
direction. Our object is to place it on a 
more solid foundation. One principle of 
this Bill, to which I give my entire 
adhesion, is the curtailment or restriction 
in granting licences in Ireland, and I 
may say that a Bill is about to be intro- 
duced by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Longford, and will be backed by my- 
self, which will have in view the attain- 
ment of that end. A great deal of the 
evil which exists in Ireland, and else- 
where, is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that there are too many licensed places, 
and 1 came away from the deliberations 
of the Commission on Sunday Closing in 
Ireland, two years ago, fully convinced 
that in any scheme for promotimg tem- 
perance in Ireland, one of the first 
proposals should be to curtail the un- 
necessary distribution and granting of 
licences. I venture to think that the 
excess in the number of licences en- 
courages illicit trading, and that a 
restriction of the number would throw 
the trade in the hands of more respectable 
people. Now, the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone quoted a number of figures, 
and I propose to show to the House that 
they were toa great extent misleading. 
I do not, of course, suggest that they 
were intentionally so, but when the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone pointed out 
that there were 100 public-houses in 
Ennis, he omitted to add that those 
public-houses were not places merely for 
supplying intoxicating drinks, and that 
they were not only intended for the ac- 
commodation of the population of Ennis 
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itself. Any one who knows that place 
must be aware that enormous num- 
bers of people come into the town 
marketing, and also that in the 
country round about there is a great 
scarcity of public-houses. -Then, again, 
these licensed premises are also used 
for other businesses. They consist of 
grocers’ shops and of drapery establish- 
ments. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That makes it 
so much the worse. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: It often happens 
that in a*small town in Ireland it is 
necessary for shopkeepers to carry on 
businesses of a varied character, other- 
wise they would find it impossible to 
get a living. Consequently, you often 
see one man selling, in addition to 
excisable liquors, paper, bread, drapery, 
and grocery goods. And now I come 
to the provisions of the Bill itself. 
I should like to point out, in the first 
place, that it gives no power to the 
Justices to fix the number or character 
of the licences required in any particular 
part of Ireland.. The Justices would 
not be influenced by the opinions ex- 
pressed by the people themselves, and 
one principal objection we have to this 
Bill is, that two-thirds of those who vote 
will have the power to prohibit the sale 
of intoxicating liquors altogether, or to 
say that no new licences shall be granted. 
Now, let us suppose, for instance, that 
this vote is taken in a district in 
which there are 100 voters. Accord- 
ing to the Bill, one-tenth of the voters 
can initiate an election on the point, that 
is to say—10 out of the 100 voters can 
start proceedings under the Bill. Then, 
when tke election takes place, it may be 
that only 30 will record their votes. 
Out of those, 20 may decide, two-thirds, 
so that it will come to pass that 20 per- 
sons will have the power of binding 
100. The hon. Member shakes his 
head, but does he know—he must know— 
how these things work in Ireland and 
elsewhere. On these matters the people 
do not vote generally unless their votes 
are touted for by Associations. Very 
often they are away from home, and 
their wives or daughters fill up the 
p»pers. Even if it were ballot-voting, 
no expression of public opinion would be 
arrived at, for people will not take the 
smallest interest in things like these ;they 
will not, as they will in a Parliamentary or 
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Muncipal election, give up a day’s work 
or put off a jouney in order to vote, 
The Bill, I say, might be put in operation 
by 20 men out of a hundred, not more 
than 20 per cent. of the people voting, 
or, at the most, say 30 per cent., and it 
would be a monstrous injustice to bind 
up a hundred people, and close public 
houses, which may ke a convenience to 
these, on the votes of 20. I. cannot 
suppose that the House of Commons will 
agree to such a proposal. Then we come 
to the matter of licences. Suppose there 
are a hundred licensed houses in a 
district, that this first Resolution is not 
carried, that the sale of liquor is permitted, 
but that the second Resolution is carried, 
and that the number of licences may be 
reduced to a certain number specified in 
the notice, no provisions are to be found 
in the Bill for deciding upon what basis 
these clauses are to be carried out. 
First of all, it is not stated how we are to 
arrive at the number. Many persons 
might vote that the 100 houses might be 
reduced to 60, others to 50 or 40. How 
are the Justices to arrive at what 
the number should be? Say the number 
is 50, what provision is there for decid- 
ing which 50 licences shall be abolished ? 
How is it to be decided if Smith, or 
Brown, or Jones, or Robinson, shall lose his 
licence? Is the selection to be made by 
favour ; is it to be by judgment; if by 
judgment, upon whose judgment? Or 
are licences to be taken in alphabetical 
order, or by streets, or by priority of 
issue? These are matters upon which 
the House ought to be enlightened before 
passing this Bill. An hon. Member 
near me suggests Committee, but I 
doubt very much whether any Com- 
mittee ever yet formed by the House of 
Commons can answer these questions in 
a satisfactory manner. Then, the hon. 
Member has referred to the question of 
compensation, and, of course, he very 
wisely and properly says he is not 
altogether opposed to the principle of 
compensation. But who are to com- 
pensate when a licence is extinguished ? 
Is it the State, or is the compensation to 
come from those the value of whose pro- 
perty isenhanced by the restrictions upon, 
or extinguishment of, licenses? I find 
that one portion of the Bill says 
that a voter in any town, division, 
or district, by notice in writing, 
not later than May the next year, may 
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put this Bill into operation. And Iet us 
suppose in Dublin, where there are 15 
wards, the people of one ward decide to 
put the Bill into operation, and the people 
in a neighbouring ward do not. How 
will the cause of temperance be promoted 
by the Bill? How are even the objects 
the hon. Member has in view to be 
attained? Would it not be quite easy 
for the people of one ward to go into the 
other, and get any drink they might 
require? A man who desires to get 
drunk will not be prevented, and only 
inconvenience will be put in the way of 
those men who make a proper use of a 
public-house, as many men do. The 
proportion of publicans in one ward will 
be extinguished; while in the other 
ward the property will be enhanced in 
value, and I cannot see any gain to the 
cause of temperance in such a proceed- 
ing. Its injustice is only another proof 
supporting my conviction that hon. 
Gentlemen, like the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, by continually introducing 
crude, unsatisfactory, and reckless 
measures, help to defeat themselves ; and 
their efforts to promote temperance are 
abortive. The hon. Gentleman has 
quoted statistics, and I could quote 
statistics. The Bishops of Ireland 
are going the right way in _ this 
matter. They are men who understand 
human nature, men who, above all things, 
know that the people will not be coerced 
into virtue, and who appeal to other 
motives; not by the addition of one 
more to these crude and ill-considered 
attempts at legislation, which never 
command the support of practical men. 
The hon. Member made considerable 
reference in his speech to the necessity 
for curtailing the power of Justices in 
granting licences, and there I agree with 
him, but he would place in the hands of 
the people at large the power of com- 
pelling Justices to reduce the number of 
licences already granted. I _ have 
endeavoured to show that this Bill will 
be put in operation by a very small 
section of people, generally a few fanatics 
who will go about and induce people to 
sign voting papers, and thus a small per- 
centage of people would exercise a power 
to inflict great injury upon traders. 
Take the present agitated state of Ire- 
land—though I do not base my argu- 
ments on that. I wish to argue as if the 
country were in a normal state—but at 
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present this power might be put into 
operation with terrible effect against a 
certain class of traders. Suppose the 
Bill passed, and after May, next year 
the people in a certain district decide 
that the number of licences shall be 
reduced—say in Ennis—from 100 to 50, 
so that. Justices would have suddenly 
placed in their hands. the power of 
reducing licences by 50 per cent. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! There 
is an hon. Gentleman standing with his 
hat on. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Is it .not likely 
that these Justices would use this power 
for the purpos: of persecuting those 
publicans who are known to hold strong 
Nationalist opinions? I say, therefore, that 
Irish Nationalist Membersoughtto hesitate 
before placing in the handsof Justices this 
terrible engine, which undoubtedly the 
Justices would use against political 
opponents. I alluded just now to the 
question of compensation, and I referred 
to the possibility of one of the wards of 
Dublin deciding to close public houses. 
Suppose out of 100 houses 50 are 
closed. I think I am not going too far 
when I say that each of these would be 
worth £2,000; here you would have 
£100,000 worth of property swept away 
with a stroke of the pen and a vote 
brought about in the manner I have 
described. These are the only observa- 
tions I have to offer on the provisions of 
the Bill, and now I come to the 
Resolution I have to propose, asking the 
House to declare the inexpediency of 
further legislation, pending the intro- 
duction of the Local Government Bill, of 
which notice has been given. We know 
that in the Local Government Bill pro- 
posed for England there were provisions 
for the regulation of the liquor traffic. 
These provisions were dropped, and are in 
abeyance for the present, but we have no 
reason to suppose that the Government 
do not intend in the Irish Bill to include 
some such provisions in regard to 
licenses, and I think the strongest argu- 
ment for introducing some such provi- 
sions has been urged by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. T. W. Russell) himself, who 
has declaimed against the action of 
justices in Ireland. Iagree with him in 
the opinion that the Justices have abused 
the power in their hands. I believe they 
are on too intimate terms with wealthy 
owners and merchants and haye been too 
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inclined to grant licences where there 
were no excuses for doing so. I believe 
thatstrong necessity exists for altering the 
Licensing Authority, but untilthe Author- 
ity is altered by future legislation I 
strongly object to giving toa scratch vote 
of the people the power to curtail exist- 
ing licences. The whole trouble in this 
matter in Ireland has arisen from the 
reckless manner in which licences have 
been granted, and I sincerely hope that 
before long we shall have before us a 
measure restraining this power. By re- 
stricting the issue of licences you will 
practically bring the trade into the hands 
of people whose interestit will be toconduct 
their business within the requirements of 
the law, and to dispense better liquor than 
some of them now do. The reckless 
distribution of licences has had a most de- 
trimental effect on the trade, I am con- 
vinced, as well as on the health of the 
people. The trade is so distributed that 
traders, to meet the cost of licences, and 
high rents, are led to encourage trade by 
selling at unlawful hours and to increase 
profits by adulteration. I hope, therefore, 
that by a gradual process, and the refusal 
to grant new licences, the trade may be 
confined within a narrower circle. Un- 
fortunately, it too often happens that 
Justices in Ireland grant licences to 
retired constables, who know nothing 
whatever about the trade, and who, re- 
leased from the restraints and discipline 
of the force, relapse into the worst of 
habits. So, also, the Justices grant 
licences to the widows of old servants, 
who are in no position to know the 
requirements of the trade, and who often 
appeal against the law from sheer 
ignorance and incapacity. Unsuccessful 
farmers, too, embark in the trade, and set 
up houses in small towns, through the 
facility with which they can get licences 
by means of the acquaintance of some- 
body who is intimate with “His honour.” 
These add the sale of drink to a 
grocery business, and, having no know- 
ledge or business capacity, get into debt, 
ruin themselves, and bring discredit on 
the trade, while injuring the business of 
their more competent neighbours. 
Holding the views I have expressed, I 
oppose the Bill, and have put down this 
Resolution, and I look forward to legisla- 
tion that will carry out the principle of 
local veto, to which I am not strongly 
opposed, and which, carried out in a 
Mr. J. O'Connor 
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manner that will give satisfaction to the 
popular will, I would support. And now 
I must trouble the House on another 
subject, and place before it some of the 
evidence collected by the Select Com- 
mittee about two years ago, because that 
Committee considered not only the 
question of Sunday Closing, but of 
closing public houses on Saturday, and 
as this Bill has for its object not only the 
curtailment of licences, but the entire 
closing of public-houses, it will be 
nécessary for me to refer to the opinion 
of those best qualified to judge of the 
operation of the laws controlling the 
liquor trade. Before I proceed to 
quote, let me say that I am strongly 
in favour of the control of public- 
houses, and I would have that control 
exercised from chimney-top to basement. 
I would have public-houses open to 
inspection at all hours. I only wish I 
had the drafting of a scheme for the 
promotion of temperance. in Ireland. 
| Laughter.| Hon. Members may laugh; 
buat I would draft a Bill that should be 
effectual; there should be no bringing 
in Bills year after year, which have 
no chance of passing, and which are 
often an outrage upon common sense. 
These Bills do not pass ; it is a long time 
since the House passed an Act for 
regulating the liquor trade in Ireland. 
Many of those who were in favour of 
this legislation have changed their 
opinions. When a Bill regulating the 
liquor traffic was last passed, those who 
represented Ireland in this House were 
men who had cellars of theirown. Are 
70 per cent of the Irish Members now in 
favour of this legislation? Certainly 
not. They are evenly divided on this 
subject ; and I believe there is a strong 
feeling among the Irish Members that a 
Home Rule Parliament in Dublin would 
be the only Parliament capable of legis- 
lating on this subject without damage to 
the various interests that are concerned, 
while promoting, at the same time, the 


objects we have at heart. Ido not yield 
to any man in a desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Irish 


fpeople ; but I maintain that the 
passing into law of a Bill of this kind 
would result in evils of a very serious 
character. When the Committee were 
sitting upstairs we asked many of the 
witnesses what would be the effect of 
Sunday closing. One very important 
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witness, Mr. Lanetti, the representative 
of the United Trades of Dublin, said 
there was a consensus of opinion, that as 
wages were paid on Friday nights and 
Saturday forenoon. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I rise to a 
point of order. The Bill which was 
before the Select Committee stands on 
the Orders for the 20th April. I wish 
to ask your ruling, Sir, whether the hon. 
Member is at liberty to discuss that Bill 
on another Bill which has no relation 
whatever to it? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is not entitled to discuss the details of 
the Bill, but mere reference to it would 
be out of order. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: I have not re- 
ferred to the Bill, nor was it in my mind. 
The Bill now before the House has for its 
object the closing of public-houses every 
day in the week in any district where 
the people vote in favour of it ; and if I 
can prove it to be a great hardship to 
close public-houses on any one day surely 
it strengthens my arguments against this 
Bill. Mr. Lanetti pointed out that the 
men have their wages in their pockets 
all day Saturday, and that the closing of 
public houses an hour or two earlier 
would be of no benefit, while it would 
cause great inconvenience tothe working 
class2s generally. Another result which 
Mr. Lanetti anticipated from early closing 
on Saturdays would be that the men 
would take home bottles of porter over 
night. Further, in reply to Mr. Theodore 
Fry, he expressed a fear that the curtail- 
ing of hours would lead to shebeening, 
and procuring drink illicitly. The Rev. 
Canon Sheehan, of Cork, who was also 
called as a witness, said the early 
closing of public-houses on Saturdays 
would largely increase the temptation 
to take drink home on Saturday 
nights; it would increase home drinking 
on Sundays, and would lead to stupid, 
idle, wasted Sunday mornings. Further, 
he said that it would be a greater evil 
to create home drinkers than to allow 
men to get drunk in public-houses. He 
held that 10 cases of drunkenness at 
home were worse than 20 cases in a 
public-house. The curtailment would 
also lead to the establishment of drinking 
clubs. Now, the President of the United 
Trades of Cork, in his evidence, said he 
had never tasted intoxicating liquors in 
his life ; but his intimate acquaintance 
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with the social life of the people had 
forced him to the conclusion that the 
evils which would be produced by closing 
public-houses would be greater than 
those which this Bill proposes to remedy. 
He condemned strongly the practice of 
home drinking, which was simply ruinous 
to families and children, by reason of the 
bad example it set. A strong feeling 
exists—I think I can show—among the 
working classes of Dublin and Cork, and 
of Ireland generally, against such a 
measure as this; while men who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the require- 
ments of the people are also opposed to 
a Bill like this; on the ground that it 
would set up greater evils than it pro- 
fesses to putdown. A well-known priest 
of Belfast also gave evidence before the 
Committee, which had a similar bearing. 
He said— 

“We are strongly of opinion that there are 
other means whereby the cause of temperance 
could be promoted more effectually than by 
this Bill. e improvement of the social con- 
dition of the working classes would do much 
more to promote temperance than any coercive 
legislation.”’ 

Mr. O’Donnell, an experienced Dublin 
magistrate, said before the Committee— 

“Tt is hopeless to expect, by any change in 
the law, to make the drunken classes (speaking 
of the labourers) more sober until there is im- 
provement in their wretched domiciles.”’ 
Similar opinions have been expressed by 
Resident Magistrates, doctors, and other 
persons well qualified to speak upon the 
subject. The Mayor of Sligo said—‘“I do 
not believe people can be made sober by 
force or by coercion.” Mr. Irving,a Resident 
Magistrate held that, if the houses of the 
poor were improved sanitarily that 
would be much more effectual in pro- 
moting temperance than any legislation. 
Dr. Burn, of Dublin, said— 

“TI think the proper way of making the 
people sober is to educate the masses and pro- 
vide proper places of amusement for them.” 

I now wish to lay before the House a 
few statistics as to the effects of Sunday 
closing in Ireland; and the figures I 
propose to quote show, I submit, that 
there has been a decrease of drunken- 
ness in those parts of Ireland where the 
Sunday Closing Act has not been in 
operation, and that there has been an 
increase where it has been in operation. 
In Dublin, in the two years between 
April, 1877, and April, 1879, the arrests 
for Saturday drunkenness numbered 
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10,754; in the two years from May, 
1885, to May, 1887, they fell to 8,440. 
And in connection with these figures it 
is important to note the number of per- 
sons using the public-houses. On the 
10th March, 1888, 14,582 persons en- 
tered 30 public-houses ; on the, 18th 
March, 1886, the number entering 30 
public-houses was 13,426. In Belfast, 
in 1874, four years before the operation 
of the Sunday Closing Act, the number 
of arrests on Sundays was 396, and in 
1882, after the Act had come into ope- 
ration, the number rose to 512. In 
Belfast also the number of Saturday 
arrests was as follows :—1878, 2,036; 
1879, 2,207; 1885, 1880; and 1886, 
1,540. InCork, in 1874, the Sunday 
arrests amounted to 319; in 1879, they 
rose to 480; and in 1884 they stood at 
499. The number of Saturday arrests 
in that city were :—1880, 768; 1883, 
557; 1884, 662; 1885, 602; 1886, 
477 ; and 1887, 451. Judging by these 
results, the public will scarcely appre- 
ciate the expediency of further 
curtailing the trade, when past re- 
strictions have only tended to in- 
crease drunkenness, while where the 
restrictions have not been in operation 
arrests for drunkenness have decreased. 
In Waterford the Saturday arrests fell 
from 426 in 1877 to 225 in 1887. The 
passing of the Act did not effect the 
Saturdays; therefore, it shows that when 
you allow the natural inclination of the 
people to operate, and do not restrict 
their ability to get drink whenever 
they choose, and do not encourage them 
to take drink home with them, they be- 
come more temperate. In Clonmel the 
number of Saturday arrests —— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I am reluctant to in- 
terrupt the hon. Member; but these 
statistics, I must point out, bear on 
closing public-houses on a particular day ; 
whereas this Bill deals with the prohi- 
bition of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Yes, Sir. My 
intention is to show that the curtailment 
of the hours of sale has resulted in an 
increase, rather than a decrease, of 
drunkenness, and that this Bill would 
have an effect contrary to that which is 
desired. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I consider that the 
statistics which the hon. Member has 


been quoting relates to a Saturday or a 
Mr. J. O’Connor 
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Sunday Closing Bill; but not tothe Bill 
before the House. 


Mr. J. O;CONNOR: I will not further. 


refer to statistics, but will proceed with 
another part of the subject which I hold 
to be quite as important. Iam strongly 
of opinion—and there is no stronger con- 
viction I brought away from the sittings 
of the Committee—that not only the 
curtailment of the hours of sale, but the 
closing of the houses would result in an 
enormous increase in shebeens in Ire- 
land. I could not make my case com- 
plete without drawing the attention of 
the House to the evidence given before 
the Committee on this head. First of 
all, we have the statistics given by 
the police of Dublin and elsewhere. It 
appears from these that in the Metro- 
politan District in 1876 — before the 
passing of the Sunday Closing Act— 
the number of convictions for illicit 
sale was 245 ; whereas in 1883, after the 
passing of the Act, the number was 370; 
showing an increase of over 100 on the 
previous number. That is to say, that 
five years after the passing of the Sun- 
day Closing Act, which reduced the 
hours of opening in Dublin by nearly two, 
the number of detected shebeens—and 
there isa great difference between the 
number of detected shebeens and the 
number undetected—had increased 51 
per cent. In this result of the closing of 
public-houses compulsorily I am borne 
out by priests, mayors of towns, Poor Law 
Guardians, and every man who has 
ability to understand and opportunity to 
judge of the operation of these laws. 
The hon. Member who introduced the 
Bill gave us some very interesting 
statistics to show that drunkenness is on 
the increase. Well, that is so; but it is 
in consequence of restricting the proper 
use of public-houses, The number of 
cases of drunkenness before the magis- 
trates increased from 64,506 in 1874 to 
68,678 in 1882—an increase of 4,172 
cases in the area embraced by the Act ; 
while in that portion of Ireland not em- 
braced by the Act—namely, Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork and Waterford—the number 
of cases of drunkenness taken before the 
magistrates decreased from 32,932 in 
1874 to 19,019 in 1882, or a decrease of 
13,913. These figures will, I hope, con- 
vince the House of the inexpediency of 
passing any further legislation on this 
subject. Now, I have alluded to what 
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many of us believe to be the proper 
means of promoting temperance, and 
that is giving facilities for the building 
of artizans’ dwellings, and increasing the 
comfort of the people by establishing 
parks and encouraging legitimate amuse- 
ments, rather than bringing forward 
restrictive and coercive legislation. We 
believe that coercion will fail in its 
object, no matter to what it may be 
applied. Wherever restrictive legislation 
is put into operation it proves a failure. 
I was anxious that before this Bill came 
on the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Sunday Closing in Wales might be 
introduced to the notice of the House. 
The Report, however, has not yet made 
its appearance, and I can only hope that it 
will do so before the other Bill—for we are 
surrounded’ by measures of this kind— 
comes on for discussion. Sunday closing 
has been in operation for some years in 
Wales, and yet many important persons 
capable of forming sound judgments 
on social questions, and who have 
many opportunities of observing the 
operation of legislation, have reason to 
feel grave dissatisfaction at the working 
of the Welsh Act. That dissatisfaction 
was so strongly expressed by a Judge on 
the Bench, by a certain noble Lord of 
great influence in Wales, and by the 
editors of great and important Welsh 
newspapers, that the Government of the 
day appointed a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the matter. Well, a very 
strong opinion, adverse to the continu- 
ance of the Sunday Closing Act, has been 
expressed. [ “No, no.” ] I do not say 
by the Royal Commission ; but no one 
can deny that such opinion has been ex- 
pressed by Mr. Justice Grant, by Lord 
Aberdare, and by many Welsh news- 
papers ; and I complain that in the face 
of such opinions as these, and before the 
Royal Commission has reported, we 
should be asked to put our seal and stamp 
on the crude and insufficient measure 
brought before our notice today. We 
are asked to proceed on lines condemned 
by such high authorities. We are 
asked to promote temperance by a method 
not even approved of by the Irish 
Bishops—even condemned by them in 
their Pastoral. [ “No, no.” ] Well, I have 
read out the words of the Bishops, who 
appeal not to Acts of Parliament but to 
religion, and the grace which they beseech 
the Almighty will bestow on the people. 
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I was able, a short time ago, when dis- 
cussing the question of closing public- 
houses all day on Sundays, to read to 
the House the opinions of police 
magistrates, police inspectors, and chief 
constables, in charge of large and im- 
portant districts in Scotland, who wrote 
saying that the Forbes Mackenzie Act 
had been an entire and complete failure. 


In many parts of Scotland, if facilities - 


were afforded for the gathering of infor- 
mation, I am sure that such information 
would all point to the failure of these 
Acts of Parliament in Scotland. And 
not only is it in Wales and Scot- 
land that these Acts have been 
proved to be failures, but out- 
side this kingdom many countries 
have been obliged to depart from the 
lines on which they have been legislating 
in this respect. Many States in America 
have abandoned total prohibitien, and 
other States have only abstained from 
doing it because prohibition is embodied 
in their Constitution—and when a law is 
made part of a Constitution in the 
United State, it requires a two-thirds 
majority to abolish it, and that, obviously, 
is a majority not easy to obtain. I feel 
confident that if it were not for this 
difficulty, prohibition would disappear 
from the laws of the United States, and 
for the reason that the American people 
are in the habit of legislating according 
to the principles of common sense. - In 
the face of these facts, I would ask the 
House to hesitate before accepting the 
principle of this Bill. Ihave endeavoured 
to show the House that if public houses 
are closed in some districts and kept 
open in others, as would undoubtedly 
be the case under the operation of this 
Bill, drunkenness will not be prevented, 
while the inhabitants of districts where 
the houses are closed will be seriously 
inconvenienced. I have pointed out that 
the Bill would be utterly inoperative, 
unless closing were general ; and on all 
the grounds I have mentioned I oppose 
the Bill. It is, I believe, inexpedient to 
introduce any further legislation on this 
subject until the proposals of the Govern- 
ment on Irish Local Government are 
known; and, while I am as anxious as 
any one to promote the cause of temper- 
ance, I feel that this measure is too drastic 
in its principle, and would not effect the 
object intended, and I therefore move 
its rejection, 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the 
words 


_ ‘In view of the proposal by Government to 
introduce during the present Session a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland, it is inexpedient 
to further legislate for the control and regu- 
lation of the trade in exciseable liquors in 
Ireland until the House shall have ascertained 
the Scope and powers of such Local Authorities 
- 48 it 1s the intention of the Government to 
create.” —({ Mr. John O’ Connor.) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(4.55.) Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, N.): 
I rise for the purpose of seconding the 
Motion, and I wish to do so in as few 
words as possible after the able state- 
ment of my hon. Friend. We are all 
agreed as to the object which the pro- 
moters of the Bill have at heart, namely, 
the promotion of the temperance move- 
ment amongst the Irish people, and we 
only differ as to the means. The 
promoters of the Bill believe that the 
object in view will best be attained by 
coercion. I, for one, believe that the 
object in view will he better attained by 
education. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone pointed to the great improvement 
that has taken place in the temperance of 
the people, declaring that drunkenness is 
less common than it used to be. I 
am glad to be able to bear out the 
hon. Member's statement in that respect. 
I know, as a matter of personal obser- 
vation, that drunkenness in the rural 
districts in Ireland has become rare: 
whereas it was rather prevalent many 
years ago. But I do not admit that 
this happy change has been brought 
about by anything in the shape of 
coercive legislation. There were, in fact, 
marked changes in the habits of the 
people before this House resorted to 
coercive legislation ; and, in my opinion, 
education, and the influence of the 
pastors, have produced the improvement 
noted. Now, we are allagreed that this 
measure is a very important one ; but I 
can scarcely congratulate the hon. 
Gentleman in charge of it on his 
endeavour to force it through the House 
on a Wednesday afternoon in the absence 
of a great majority of the Members. I 
think the hon. Member would have 
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better served the object he and his. 
friends have in view if he had used his 
great influence with the Government to 
secure a whole day for the discussion of 
the Bill, when it might have been ade- 
quately discussed in a full House. The 
prohibition of the sale of drink has been 
tried in other countries, and not with the 
best results. I dare say all hon. Members 
received this morning a Circular contain- 
ing a letter from a former Member of 
this House, who is himself an ardent 
temperance advocate. This gentleman 
(Mr. Plimsoll) gives his experience of 
the liquor law in the State of Maine. He 
says that there, right at the headquarters 
of the great Generalissimo of prohibition 
(General Neil Dow), he finds that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the sale of 
drink is absolutely prohibited, there are 
no fewer than 300 houses where drink is 
openly sold. Moreover, he finds that the 
number of arrests for drunkenness in 
that town is quite as large as that in most 
other towns of the same size in the 
Union, where the sale of intoxicating 
drink is not prohibited. I find, 
too, that the hon. Member for the 
City of Derry (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
states that when he was in the State of 
Maine he could walk into a grocer’s shop 
and buy drink without the slightest diffi- 
culty. I contend that the setting a law of 
the kind in question at nought must have 
a very demoralising effect on the people. 
I notice also that in a debate in the other 
House a noble Lord said that the opera- 
tion of the Maine Liquor Law had 
driven him into a criminal conspiracy 
with an innkeeper in the United States. 
When it produces such an effect upon 
one of the pillars of the State, what effect 
may it be supposed to have upon a 
humbler member of society? I yield to 
no one in my desire to promote 
temperance amongst the Irish people ; 
but I fully believe that the promotion of 
temperance will not be secured by any 
drastic measures, such as those I find 
embodied in this Bill. It is for this 
reason that I beg to support very heartily 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend. 
(5.3.) Mr. J. WILSON (Lanarkshire, 
Govan): I rise to make one or two obser- 
vations in consequence of something 
that has fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Tip 
perary (Mr. J. O'Connor). I cannot sit 
still when I hear the hon. Gentleman 
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state, as regards Scotland, what I con- 
sider to be entirely contrary to the facts. 
The hon. Gentleman spoke of the Scotch 
Sunday Act as an entire failure, and said 
he was borne out in this statement by 
magistrates and other officials, I am 
sorry to bring the hon. Gentleman to 
book. Last year, when the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke on this subject, he read an 
extract from a pamphlet, and led the 
House to believe that the statement he 
quoted was that of the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow. I asked him for the name of 
the Lord Provost, and, after considerable 
hesitation, he said the name was that of a 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic—a provost of 
that denomination. Sir James Kay was 
at that time Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
and that gentleman has never expressed 
the opinion that the Scotch Sunday 
Closing Act is a failure. And I am here 
to flatly contradict the hon. Gentleman 
in stating that the magistrates and other 
officials in Scotland are against the 
Sunday Closing Act in Scotland. I am 
satisfied of this, that no Member of 
Parliament, no man in any official posi- 
tion in Scotland will rise in the face of 
a Scotch audience and advocate the 
abrogation of the Sunday Closing Act. 
The hon. Member for South Tipperary 
condemns this Bill. It isa Bill that I 
highly appreciate, and I only wish the 
people of Scotland had an opportunity of 
adopting such a Bill. This Bill is a per- 
missive Bill. It does not interfere in 
the slightest degree with the machinery 
now in operation for the granting or 
withholding of licenses. It is a Bill 
which puts into the hands of the rate- 
payers, who are the parties interested in 
the matter, the power of carrying out their 
wishes in regard to the liquor traffic. 
There is no coercion about the measure ; 
indeed, the coercion is all on the other 
side, inasmuch as the present law gives 
power to Justices of the Peace, and to 
magistrates of the counties, the power to 
grant licences over the heads of the 
people, to their demoralisation and to 
their great hurt socially. I maintain that 
the philanthropist of the present day, 
whether his efforts are directed to re- 
ligion or to charity, or to whatever else, 
is baulked in his endeavours by the 
extravagant indulgence in strong drink 
on the part of the people. We ought to 
give the people a chance of redeeming 
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themselves from this curse,and you never 
can give them that chance unless you 
give them the opportunity of carrying 
into effect what they desire. We hear 
a great deal about the housing of the 
poor; I wish all'success to the movement, 
but I hold that that success is greatly 
retarded by the indulgence in strong 
drink. Wherever you plant a licensed 
house, there you will find crime, immo- 
rality, poverty, and disease rampant. If 
we wish to do good for our fellows, we 
should remove every obstacle to their 
rise in the social scale. This Bill is a 
step in the right direction. The hon. 
Gentleman said that some doctor 
in Dublin says that a cure for 
drunkenness is to give the people 
the benefit of additional amusements. 
Within the last few days I had the 
pleasure of being in the company of one 
of the Senators of Victoria, and he told 
me that in his country they have eight 
hours work, eight hours play, and eight 
hours sleep ; that every amusement is 
provided for the people, and yet they 
drink far more than we Britishers do. 
I should be very glad to see the people 
have more amusements than they have, 
but the provision of amusements will 
never cure the radical evil which is in 
our midst, In conclusion, I have only to 
say I hope the hon. Member for South 
Tipperary will never again declare in 
this House that Scotland wishes the 
abrogation of the Sunday Closing Act. 


(5.13.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I altogether fail to see 
how any person who holds the opinion 
that the liberties of the people should be 
extended can possibly oppose this measure, 
because the only object of the Bill is to 
give the people the power to do what they 
wish. Whatever a Sunday Closing or a 
Saturday Closing Act may be, this Bill 
cannot possibly be described as coercive. 
It merely proposes to allow the people to 
prohibit, if they think fit, the sale of 
liquor, and to regulate the number of 
licences. Iam very sorry that the people 
are not able to exercise powers of this 
kind in reference to a great many things 
in Ireland, and I certainly will support 
this Bill. There are, however, one or 
two matters which will require amend- 
ment in Committee. In the first place, 
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the majority of two thirds is altogether 
too small. I think it should be a three- 
fourths majority. The hon. Member for 
South Tipperary opposes the Bill because 
he believes that a very small percentage of 
the people will vote underthe powersof the 
Bill. He believes that only 30 per cent, 
of the people will vote. Does he mean 
to say that the remainder of the people 
care so very little for the subject that 
they will not take the trouble to vote ? 
I assert that the people who will be 
opposed to this law will take more care 
to vote than they will to vote in regard 
to any other matter. I cannot sit down 
without remarking that if this Bill 
does not come toa successful ending I 
must attribute it very largely to the 
attitude taken up by the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone. The hon. Member 
holds opinions which differ very con- 
siderably from those of hon. Members 
on these Benches, who are just as 
anxious to see the evil results of exces- 
sive drinking in Ireland done away with, 
and if he is really anxious to do good in 
this case and to enlist the co-operation of 
hon. Members in this part of the House, 
he must cease to use the language in 
regard to us which he is in the habit of 
holding in different parts of the country. 
I received to-day a newspaper containing 
the pastoral letter of the Archbishop of 
Dublin and other Bishops on the tem- 
perance question, and I find in another 
portion of the paper the following quota- 
tion— 

“The Parnellites are the body-slaves of the 


most murderous association of scoundrels that 
ever disgraced the world.” 


I assure him that, in holding language of 
that kind with reference to us, he is in- 
juring the temperance cause as it never 
was injured by any man before. 


(5.20.) Mr. CAVENDISH - BEN- 
TINCK (Whitehaven) : I should like to 
know why the hon. Member for Govan 
(Mr. J. Wilson), holding the views he 
does, did not endeavour to help the 
House last night when a Scotch Liquor 
Bill was on the Paper? I have always 
regarded the state of things in Scot- 
land asa reason why this repressive legis- 
lation should not be advanced fur- 
ther. Amongst the Scotch Members 
there certainly is a very great difference 


Mr. W. Redmond 
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of opinion on this subject. I had not the 
advantage of hearing the speech of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, but the 
hon. Members who have spoken on the 
same side of the question have not ad- 
dressed themselves to the provisions of 
the 15th clause. The opposition which 
I offer to the Bill is based entirely on 
what I hold to be the new principle 
which is to be found in that clause. 
Hitherto the Teetotal Party have con- 
fined their attacks to the Licensed 
Victuallers, but this Bill provides that 
the sale of intoxicating liquor shall be 
prohibited if the people think fit. I 
apprehend that is to extend to wine and 
spirit shops: that no wine and spirit 
merchant is to be allowed to carry on his 
avocation. I also apprehend that the 
Bill will extend to breweries. But there 
are clubs where intoxicating liquors are 
sold. I see that the hon. Member is a 
member of the Ulster Reform Club. 
Does he mean to say this Bill should 
go the length of closing that club ? 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: 1 should be 
very glad if intoxicating liquor was 
excluded from the Ulster Reform Club. 


Mr. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK : The 
hon. Member now proposes to close all 
Licensed Victuallers’ premises, all wine 
and spirit shops, all breweries, 311 clubs ; 
indeed, every place where intoxicating 
liquors are sold. I, therefore, think 
the Bill is one of the most tyrannical 
measures ever proposed, and that it 
ought not to be accepted in a free 
country. The hon. Member for Fer- 
managh (Mr. W. Redmond) thinks the 
people ought to be consulted in this 
matter. But you only intend to consult 
the ratepayers, and they are not the only 
people interested. in the sale of liquor. 
What right has a householder to speak 
for all the inmates of his house, who 
may number 10, 15, or 20? This 
Bill—— 


(5.25.) Mr. Tomas W. Russet rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 165, Noes 
79.—(Div. List, No. 37.) 
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Question put accordingly, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


(5.40.) The House divided : — Ayes 
124, Noes 131.—(Div. List, No. 38.) _ 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in view of the proposal by 
Government to introduce during the present 
Session a Local Government Bill for Ireland, it 
is inexpedient to further legislate for the control 
and regulation of the trade in excisable liquors 
in Ireland until the House shall have ascer- 
tained the scope and powers of such Local 
Authorities as it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to create. 





(Prevent’on) Bill. 1926 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—(No., 194.) 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE (PREVENTION) 
BILL.—(No. 80.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Commiitee.) 
Clause 18. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 

And, it being Six of the clock, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


It being after Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put till To-morrow. 


(APPENDIX. 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


RELATING TO THE 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1890-91. 





Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, March, 1890, 





Following the plan adopted last year, I reserve for statement in the House of 
Commons any general review of progress during the past year, and of future 
policy. 

The Committee on Estimates Procedure (grants in supply) recommended in 
1888 that steps should be taken in the direction of grouping together Votes of a 
cognate character. In accordance with this recommendation, the number of Votes 
has been diminished by grouping, but none of the information previously given 
has been withdrawn from the Estimates, and care has been taken that the changes 
so introduced should tend to assimilate the Estimates for the Army and Navy 
respectively, and to disturb as little as possible the existing form of the Votes. 

The Estimates for 1889-90, including the Ordnance Factories’ Vote, showed 
an anticipated expenditure of 14,321,500/. for effective, and 3,006,632/. for non- 
effective services, making a total of 17,328,132/. Since then Supplementary 


Estimates, to the amount of 71,700/., have been presented, which, however, it is « 


fully anticipated, will be covered by the surrender of increased Appropriations in 
Aid. ; 
For 1890-91, the Estimates, including the Ordnance Factories’ Vote, show an 
anticipated expenditure of 17,727,800/., of which 14,635,600/. is for effective, and 
3,092,200/. for non-effective services, being an increase on last year of 399,668/. 


It will be seen that the main cause of this increase is the rising price of fuel, 
provisions and of various materials, the cost of the new magazine rifle, and the 
additional sum required for non-effective services. 

The Establishment, with the exception of certain further additions to Colonial 
Corps, remains practically unaltered. In spite of the increasing rate of wages for 
unskilled labour, and other causes adverse to recruiting, the report of the In- 
spector General of Recruiting is upon the whole satisfactory. The effect ofa slight 
reduction in the standard for gunners of the Royal Artillery has been to attract 
the necessary men to that arm of the Service. No less than 13,122 Militiamen, 
and 1,462 Volunteers, have enlisted in the Army during the past year. The 
Army Reserve now exceeds 54,000, the increase, I am glad to say, being specially 
marked amongst men of the Royal Artillery. 
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The improvement in trade, by increasing the demand for labour, and by 
inducing more men to purchase their discharges, has led to a decrease of 2,673 in 
the number of enrolled Militiamen. But the number of Militia Submarine 
Miners, to the raising of which much importance was attached, shows a satisfactory 
increase. There is also reason to believe that the supply of recruits will be con- 
siderably stimulated by the re-adjustment of Militia Kstablishments. Companies 
will be reduced where long experience proves that numbers cannot be maintained, 
and corresponding increases will be made in more favourable localities. 


The confidential reports upon the condition of the Militia battalions generally 
continue to be very satisfactory. The musketry has improved, and good discipline 
is maintained. 


The able and exhaustive report of Lord Harris’s Committee upon the condition 
of the Militia has been received and considered. Its recommendations have, for 
the most part, been approved, extending the training of Militia recruits, and pro- 
viding increased facilities of instruction to Officers, and some improvements in 
comfort. Provision has been made in the present Estimates for dealing with 
them. 


The hope expressed last year as to the raising of the Malta Militia has been 
fully realised. At the inspection of the new corps in October last, 554 rank and 
file were present on parade, and the General reported that the men acquitted 
themselves in the most creditable manner. Since that time it has been recruited 
practically up to its Establishment of 1,000 men. 


The Yeomanry are also favourably reported upon in almost every instance. 
Recruiting shows signs of improvement, and there appear to be fair grounds for 
hoping that the agricultural depression which has told so severely on the Yeomanry 
is gradually passing away. 

The Volunteers show a reduction of 2,350 enrolled men. It is probable that, 
just as in the Militia, some re-adjustment of the Establishments of Volunteer In- 
fantry will at once prevent further diminution in numbers, and will add to the 
force in localities where its increase would be specially desirable. My attention 
has been specially given, as I promised last year, to the subject of the allowance 
for attending camp, and a small Committee has gone fully into the best means of 
dealing with it. The rules, now adopted in accordance with its recommendations, 
will enable every Volunteer, who desires to do so, to go into camp, or join a 
marching column, once a year. Further expenditure has also been incurred by 
the equipment of 12 new batteries of Volunteer Artillery, and by the appoint- 
ment of additional Inspectors of Musketry. 


The reports of General Officers on the general condition of the Volunteer 
Force are satisfactory, though some have to deplore the continued deficiency of 
Officers. I am also specially glad to note the improvement in the Railway Corps, 
of whom a certain proportion are now passing into the Army Reserve. 


The net result of the various changes in the Vote for the Militia and 
Auxiliary Forces is an increase of 26,300/. 


Vote 1 shows a net increase of 61,000/., which would have been considerably 
larger without the increased contributions which we expect to receive from 
certain colonies in aid of the cost of their defence. This subject, which had been 
little examined of late years, has now undergone most careful scrutiny by the 
Departments concerned, and the result has been the demand for additional con- 
tributions in all cases where the circumstances have fully justified it. 


The increase of 10,000/. required for good-conduct pay will be cordially 
noticed. Deferred pay, the charge for which is now approaching its maximum, 
coming into full operation for the first time, absorbs no less than 50,000/. The 
growth of the corps being raised for our colonial garrisons, and of the Army 
Reserve at home, account for 34,000/. 
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The Vote for Provisions (Vote 5) is still growing in amount. Notwith- 
standing some reduction in the price of forage, it is necessary to estimate for an 
increase in the cost of the ration and of fuel, and the result is that the suppl 
portion of the Vote is swollen by 42,0007. It is fair, however, to add that this is 
in part due to the reserves of food established at certain foreign stations, to which 
subject my attention has been specially directed during the past year. Under the 
head of clothing we estimate that 25,000/. less will be required this year. This, 
however, represents no real saving, as in anticipation of rising prices, some pur- 
chases have been made in advance. 

Vote 6, for Armaments and Warlike Stores, still goes on increasing iti 
amount, mainly owing to the introduction of the magazine rifle, and the effect of 
this heavy charge must be felt for some years to come. According to previous 
experience, the cost of its production may be expected gradually to diminish, but 
the saving so obtained will probably have to be utilised in hastening the issue, as 
the period of transition from one calibre to another is undoubtedly both incon- 
venient and expensive. But the House will also remember that, in addition to 
the magazine rifle, we are passing through a complete re-armament of our Field 
Army in all important respects. The progress of invention has devised improved 
field guns, pistols, swords, and general accoutrements, and it would not be right 
that our Army should fall behind in these important respects. And, lastly, the 
improvements in the defences of our ports and coaling stations has, for the time, 
thrown upon this Vote an enormously increased charge for the lighter armament, 
and for the completion of our system of submarine mining. 

The Vote for Works (Vote 7) shows a reduction of 35,800/. This is mainly 
attributable to the fact that separate proposals are to be submitted to Parliament 
for the improvement of barrack accommodation. The reduction would have been 
greater but for the very large amount of minor sanitary services which I have 
felt it my duty to sanction in many of the existing barracks throughout the 
country. 

The Vote for the War Office shows a decrease following decreases in the two 
preceding years, although a considerable charge has been thrown on the Vote, in 
the present year, by the adoption, for clerks of the Second Division, of annual 
instead of triennial increments, under the Treasury Minute. Higher Division 
Clerks are being replaced as vacancies occur by Second Division Clerks. 

The increase in the Non-effective Votes is due to the fact that the normal 
amount of the Vote for retired pay and gratuities of Officers, under the Warrants 
existing up to 1887, has not yet been reached. Of the total increase of 95,500/., 
the sum of 47,000/. is expected to be paid in gratuities on voluntary retirement. 


EDWARD STANHOPE 


25th February, 1890 
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Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 





The estimated expenditure for the year ending 3lst March, 1891, borne on 
the Annual Votes presented to Parliament is £13,786,600, being an increase of 
£101,200 over the sum voted for the preceding year. This is independent of the 
expenditure which is to be covered by the £10,000,000 provided in the Naval 
Defence Act of last Session, and which is at the disposal of the Admiralty for the 
building and equipment of the 32 war vessels enumerated in Schedule 1 of that 
Act, and which are to be completed for sea within five years from the passing 
of the Statute. 

An agreement, subsequently embodied in the Imperial Defence Act of 1888, 
was made in 1887, at London, between the Imperial Government and the repre- 
sentatives of the Australian Colonies, by which a squadron of seagoing vessels was 
to be provided for the special protection of the floating commerce in Australasian 
waters. The ultimate cost of this squadron was to be divided between the Home 
and Colonial Governments, the former providing the funds for the construction 
and armament, and the officers and men for the manning of these vessels. In 
return an annual subsidy was to be paid by the Colonies, for 12 years, for the 
additional protection afforded by this force. The ships will be completed in the 
present financial year, and provision is made in the Estimates for the officers and 
men and stores necessary to commission them. A portion of the subsidy payable 
is taken as an appropriation in aid of the Vote. 

A further provision for the officers and men required for the floating defences 
of the Indian Government is made under Votes A and 1, the Indian Government 
paying the full cost of the service rendered. ; 

Thus the number of officers and men to be provided is increased by the 
imposition of these new duties upon the Navy, and in return the appropriations 
in aid of Naval Votes are largely angmented by the payments receivable from the 
Australian and Indian Governments. 





PROGRESS OF SHIPBUILDING. 





In order to make clear the advance in shipbuilding during the past year, it 
is necessary to classify the vessels in course of construction, according to the 
separate and distinct financial arrangements which have been made to meet their 
cost. 

CCCXLII. [rnirp series. | 4B 
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First in order are the ships built both by contract and in the dockyards, con- 
tained in the old shipbuilding programme sanctioned prior to April, 1889. The 
whole cost of these vessels is defrayed from the Parliamentary Votes. 

In the second place must be considered the ships to be built under the Naval 

efence Act of last Session. These comprise (a) 38 ships to be built in the 
dockyards, and (6) 32 to be built by contract. 


(a) The 38 dockyard*ships are to be paid for by monies annually voted by 
Parliament, but any balance unexpended at the close of the year out of 
the funds appropriated to their construction, is to be carried to the 
credit of the account in the forthcoming year. 

(6) The cost of the 32 ships to be built by contract is to be defrayed by a 
fund of £10,000,000, so placed at the disposal of the Admiralty as to 
enable the whole of these vessels to be laid down and completed with 

- the utmost celerity. No part of this sum is borne on the Votes pre- 
sented to Parliament. 


Thirdly. The Australian squadron was built under the Act of Parliament 
already referred to, and the funds were provided under a special arrangement. 
No portion of the capital representing the first cost of this expenditure is con- 
tained in the Annual Votes. 

It will thus be seen that the cost of the vessels in the categories 2, 6, and 3 
is excluded from the Estimates now presented to Parliament. But in order that 
Parliament might be in possession of the progress of and expenditure on the 
whole of the ships building and completing, a form of account has been specially 
framed for publication in the Estimates, in which full information is given con- 
cerning all these vessels. 


DockyaRpD WorkK. 


Old Programme. 


The programme for 1889-90 provided for the completion of 33 new vessels, 
and passing them into the lst Class Reserve during the year. The ships are as 
follows :— 


Armoured Ships. 


-“ Trafalgar.” “Sans Pareil.” 
“ Victoria.” “* Camperdown.” 
Protected Ships. 

*“* Magicienne.” “ Barracouta.” 
“Marathon.” “ Barrosa.” 
“ Melpomene.” “ Blanche.” 
“ Bellona.” “Blonde.” 
“ Barham.” 

Unprotected Ships. 
“ Basilisk.” * Goldfinch.” 
“ Beagle.” “ Lapwing.” 
“‘Sharpshooter.” “ Magpie.” 
“‘ Gossamer.” * Redbreast.”” 
“ Salamander.” “ Redpole.” 
“ Seagull.” “ Ringdove.” 
“Sheldrake.” “ Widgeon.” 
* > ie cea 
“Spanker.” rush.” 
“Speedwell.” “ Mayflower.” 


This part of the programme will be carried out, except as regards 10 of the 
Vessels, viz. :— 

The armoured ship “Sans Pareil,” whose guns will not be delivered till some 
time in the year 1890-91; the protected ships, ‘ Bellona ”—not delivered in time 
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by Contractors ; “ Barham ”—delayed by machinery not being delivered in time 
and “ Blanche” and “ Blonde”—the machinery of which was delayed in delivery 
by the Contractors ; and the unprotected ships, “Salamander,” “Seagull,” ‘Shel- 
drake,” and “Skipjack” which will be delayed by steam trials; and the 
‘Gossamer ”—which was kept back in order that a.sister ship building at the 
same yard might be advanced beyond the programme rate, this arrangement 
having been found more convenient for the work of the dockyard. 

The vessels thus left incomplete in 1889-90 will be completed early in the 
financial year 1890-91. 

The whole of the ships that were ordered and commenced before 1889-90 will 
be completed during 1890-91, with the exception of “Blake” and “ Blenheim,” 
thus leaving—with the exception of the two vessels named—only ships of the 
new programme for the financial year 1891-92. 


New Programme. 


Of the 38 vessels of the new programme under the Naval Defence Act that 
are to be built in the dockyards, 21 have already been commenced, seven more will 
be commenced in 1890-91, and only 10 will be left to commence after March, 
1891. The 10 thus left till after next year are five 2nd class cruisers (“ Apollo’ 
class), and five torpedo gunboats. 

The design of the second-class battle ships has been most thoroughly con- 
sidered, and is now nearly complete, but as a final decision has not been reached 
by the Board, any description is not possible at present. 


Contract Work. 


Of the 32 vessels that have to be built by contract under the Naval Defence 
Act, 26 were ordered before the close of 1889. The remaining six vessels are 
torpedo gunboats, which admit of being rapidly constructed, and which have been 
held over for the present. These 26 vessels include 


4 Battle Ships of the 1st Class, 

5 Protected Cruisers of the 1st Class, 
17 ” ” ” 2nd ” 
26 

It was decided, after careful consideration, to give to the dockyard-built ships 
of each type a sensible start upon the contract-built ships of similar type, in order 
that all details of fitting and equipment might be thoroughly worked out in the 
dockyards by naval and professional officers, and thus be available for guidance in 
the construction of the contract ships. 

Furthermore it was preferred to place the orders for the several types of 
vessels successively. First the 17 second-class cruisers were dealt with, then the 
five first-class cruisers, and, finally, the four first-class battle ships. This course of 
procedure has proved most satisfactory under very difficult circumstances. Eleven 
of the leading shipbuilding firms in the country have been entrusted with the 
construction of the vessels, nearly all of them having had previous experience of 
war ship construction. The work has also been widely distributed. Hight of the 
vessels are building on the Tyne, eight on the Clyde, four on the Thames, three 
at Barrow, two at Hull, and one on the Mersey. Work onthe second-class 
cruisers is rapidly advancing; the larger cruisers and the battle ships are, as yet, 
in early stages of construction. Particulars of the progress made, as evidenced by 
expenditure, will be found in the Navy Estimates. 

The whole of the 32 vessels to be built by contract have thus been placed, 
except six torpedo gunboats, which have been kept back purposely pending the 
conclusion of the steam trials now going on. 


4B: 
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The designs of all these classes are described in the statement of last year. 
The only point requiring any mention is the addition that has been made to the 
boiler power of the cruisers, in order to increase their steaming capacity under the 
conditions of actual service. 

All the torpedo boats which were in progress at the beginning of the financia 
year have been delivered by the builders, and it is not proposed to order any new 
boats in 1890-91. 


The vessels building by contract for Australian service under the Imperial 
Defence Act of 1888 have been somewhat delayed in progress. They are, how- 
ever, now far advanced towards completion, and it is anticipated will be ready for 
service next summer. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Detarts or Desian. 


During the manoeuvres of 1889 a large number of new vessels were em- 
ployed. Three classes attracted special attention, each of which was represented 
by several examples. There were five vessels of the ‘ Admiral ” class, six of the 
“Orlando” class, and five of the “ Medea” class. As might have been anticipated 
in vessels of new type when first commissioned, improvements in matters of detail 
were suggested as the result of experience. The most important of these had 
relation to coal transport and ventilation of engine-rooms beneath protective decks. 
These suggestions have been carefully considered, and the improvements con- 
sidered necessary are now in progress. 

In the ships of the Naval Defence Act these improvements form part of the 
original design. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND Repairs. 


With regard to the reconstruction and refit of ships in commission and re 
serve, the “Triumph,” “ Audacious,” “ Ruby,” and “Penguin,” have been com- 
pleted ; and the work upon the “Thunderer,” “Minotaur,” “Superb,” and 
“ Achilles” has been advanced during the year to such an extent that all, except 
“ Achilles,” will be finished early in 1890-91. 


These ships could have been completed in 1889-90 if it had not been 
necessary to carry out unforeseen alterations and additions to ships in the Ist and 
2nd classes of the reserve, which were of pressing importance, and thus took 
precedence of work upon the ships named. 


The “Devastation” and “Rupert” could not well be spared from their 
stations to be taken in hand for placing their new engines on board until the 
beginning of April next. 

At the naval yards abroad, the work upon ships for recommissioning, has 
been practically carried out during the year, as laid down in the Estimates. 


Dockyarp ADMINISTRATION. 


The expenditure upon ships and services at the dockyards and the various 
items of incidental charges are closely scrutinized, and are being kept down as 
much as possible consistently with efficiency. The estimates for the building and 
repairs of ships and for other works are carefully examined before they are ap- 
proved, and it is very seldom, and only in exceptional circumstances, that an 
estimate is now exceeded. The cost of building ships in the dockyards is steadily 
diminishing, though it is not yet so low as that of some of the ships procured by 
contract, after allowing a reasonable amount for incidental charges. 


A thorough examination of the administration and business of the Foreign 
Naval Yards has been commenced, with the view of improving their efficiency and 
econumising their expenditure. It is a work of time to complete this examination, 
in consequence of the long distance from England of some of the principal estab- 
lishmenuts to be visited, but the work will be concluded as soon as possible. 
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MACHINERY AND Steam TRIALS. 
Since the 31st March last the following ships have passed their final 
machinery trials under forced draught, and the limited forced draught, designated 
natural draught, viz. :— 


No. Class. Name. 

1 Battle Ship ies asi ve “ Trafalgar.” 

5 2nd Class Cruisers xe ils “Medea,” “Magicienne,” ‘ Medusa,” 
“ Melpomene,” ‘“ Marathon.” 

1 3rd me “ a ant “ Barrosa.” 

2 Twin Screw Sloo “ee awe “Beagle,” “ Basilisk.” 

7 1st Class Screw Gunboats ay “Magpie,” ‘‘ Widgeon,” “ Redbreast,” 
“Sparrow,” “Redpole,” “Thrush,’ 
‘* Goldfinch.” 

2 Torpedo Gunboats sah ey “ Grasshopper,” “Sandfly.” 

6 1st Class Torpedo Boats. 


10 2nd ” ” ? 
2 Coaling Barges. 


The machinery of these ships, with certain few exceptions, passed their trials 
satisfactorily on the first occasion, and in most cases exceeded the contract in- 
dicated horse power, and produced this power with less air pressure than that 
specified, 

The trials of the following ships will be carried out early in the spring, viz. : 
— Blanche,” “Vulcan,” “Pandora,” and “Phoenix,” the last two being 2nd class 
cruisers for Colonial Service. 

The full-power trials of the undermentioned ships have been postponed, viz., 
“Sharpshooter,” “Spanker,” “Speedwell” and “Seagull”; and the full-power 
forced draught trials of the remainder of this class will not be attempted until 
after a series of progressive trials with one of the type have been concluded. 

Defects have been reported in the boilers of some ships at home and abroad, 
whether fitted or not with forced draught, but these have been made good by the 
engine-room staff in many cases, and in general it may be said, that with greater 
experience in the working of the machinery the results will steadily improve. 
The increased provision for making and maintaining a supply of fresh water for 
the boilers will also diminish these defects. This is borne out by the result of the 
manoeuvres of last year as compared with that of those of the year before. 

The design of the boilers and engines of a ship must largely depend upon 
the service for which she is built. The engines and boilers of a man-of-war are 
not required to work generally at their highest power, as rapid moving from 
place to place is not the ordinary work of a war vessel. Moreover, in a fighting 
ship the weight of the machinery and the space it occupies are primary con- 
siderations, it being considered necessary to protect the engines and boilers, either 
by keeping them below the water line, or, if above, by defensive armour. 

The machinery of a war ship is therefore designed so as to be capable of per- 
forming the varying services required of it, which comprise working generally at 
moderate powers,.an ability to meet frequent changes of power according to the 
duty in which the ship may be engaged, together with a potential force in reserve 
capable of exerting for short periods a power many times greater than that usually 
required. 

These conditions, combined with the limitations of weight and space, tend to 
make the engines less economical in consumption of fuel ; and the frequent changes 
of power tell much more severely on the boilers than would be the case if the 
engines were working at a nearly uniform power, as in the case of a merchant 
steamer. 

Thus the forced draught full power of the “Vulcan” is 12,000 horses, and 
the engines and boilers have been so designed that this power should be obtained 
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out of them with air pressure not exceeding 2 inches. This full power is intended 
to be used for limited periods, such as might be necessary in an action of a few 
hours, or for chasing or out-manceuvring an enemy. For longer periods, the forced 
draught is used to the limited extent of air pressure, not exceeding half-an-inch, 
required for the:production of the specified (so-called) natural draught power of 
8,000 horses. 


In the cruisers of the Ist and 2nd class now building under the Naval De- 
fence Act, the weights of the boilers have been increased by from 16 to 25 per 
cent. This will give increased boiler capacity and admit of beneficial alterations 
in design. 

A similar course, viz. : an addition of 23 per cent to the weight of the boilers, 
and a small amount to the machinery, will be adopted in the 2nd class battle ships. 
No such alteration is considered necessary in the machinery of the 1st class battle 
ships. 

Instead of continuing to design the boilers so that the steam required for 
full forced draught power can only be obtained by the exertions of the very best 
stokers and picked coal, on measured mile conditions, the present policy is to in- 
crease the weights and the dimensions of the boilers, so that the higher powers 
occasionally required may be more readily developed and maintained. 


The steam trials on the measured mile are necessary for purposes of com- 
parision and to ensure that the engines are capable of developing the indicated 
horse-power they were designed to furnish. But the speed, which for limited 
periods over the measured mile can be attained either by forced or natural draught, 
is nocriterion of the continuous seagoing speed of the vessel. To the outside 
public these trials are somewhat confusing. In order, therefore, to clear away 
any misconceptions, the Board of Admiralty have given this year in the Estimates, 
in aclear tabular form, the estimated speed of every vessel building, both at forced 
draught and natural draught on the measured mile, as well as her continuous 
seagoing speed under the favourable conditions of ordinary service. The coal 
capacity of the vessel and the distance she will cover are also given, as well as the 
estimated consumption of coal per hour which forms the basis of the calculation. 
The latter calculation is still under revision. 


Financia Prospect or Navat Derence Act. 


During the financial year 1889-90 the extraordinary activity displayed in 
shipbuilding and other industries for the mercantile marine has caused a re- 
markable rise in the price of the materials employed in shipbuilding, and of iabour 
on contract-built ships. 


Under the Naval Defence Act the estimates of the cost of the work to be 
done were so framed as to allow a margin for rise in prices and other contingencies. 
This margin has, in many of the contracts made for hulls and machinery, been 
more than absorbed in consequence of the inflation of prices during the past 
year. 


Of the ships building or to be built in the dockyards their ultimate actual cost 
as compared with tlie estimates made last year must to a considerable extent be 
determined by the prices prevailing during the next three years. At present the 
tendency of business operations seems to indicate a fall in existing prices, but a 
reliable forecast is not at present practicable. 


The Admiralty are not, therefore, in a position to say now whether during the 
next three years further sums may not be required to satisfactorily carry out the 
work of completing and thoroughly equipping the 70 ships included in the pro- 
gramme of the Naval Defence Act. So soon as information is obtained, sufficient 
to justify an authoritative statement on the subject, a full communication will be 
made to Parliament. In the meantime the contracts made and Jiabilities incurred 
will be kept well within the authorized maximum. 
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NAVAL ORDNANCE. 





During the past year the progress made in the manufacture and supply of 
guns for the Navy has been fairly satisfactory, and the number of new breech- 
loading guns (excluding small quick-firng and machine guns) completed by the 
manufacturers for naval service in the year ended 31 December, 1889, is 281, as 
compared with 160 completed in the year ended 31 December, 1888. 


This total of 281 is made up as follows :— 





Nature of Gun. : Number Issued. 
16°25-inch of 110-tons se poet ee 1 
ee ws Wee AIM, 
12 Serres Sent Se as iv 1 
aie Be aN 
9-2 Sh St a oa <c vee en 10 
6 id rete ee ‘ute ate oe 88 
5 i 40-cwt. oe tiie see 60 
OF (quick- firing) ... dee wet 
4 » of 26-cwt. aa 304 sane OP 

Total ... “Ge vie 


As regards the sufficiency of Naval Ordnance Stores to meet the requirements: 
of the Fleet, it may be mentioned that a considerable addition has been made to 
the reserve of ammunition, and, considering the serious nature of the deficiency 
which existed when the Admiralty assumed the responsibility for the provision of 
Naval Armaments, this fact is creditable to all concerned in bringing up the 
reserves to their present condition. 


The following statement shows the number of heavy guns in course of 
manufacture, distinguishing old and new orders. It may be observed that, if 
the contract dates for delivery of the guns ordered for the ships included in the 
new programme are adhered to, the guns will be completed in ample time for the 
ships requiring them. 


Uncompetetep Orpers ror Heavy B.L. Guys. 








Nature of Gun. |: Obk-Qeiine. > | Maia Ordoane Total. 
16-25-inch 110-tons ... ve ibs 3 3 6 
13-5-inch 67-tons _.... ine ea 8 40 48 
10-inch 29-tons is es bg 5 16 21 
92-inch 22-tons io oh its 9 28 37 
Total os ai ie 25 87 112 














The magnitude of the task which has been accomplished in re-arming cur 
Fleet with breech-loading guns of the latest pattern, and the rapidity with which 
the work has been done, is shown by the following table :— 
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No. of B.L. Guns, 
afloat and mounted. 


31 March, 1881 - ... iy Sale a Nil. 
31 March, 1885 ___.... ah ie ae 507 
31 December, 1889... sits ey ene Pe 


-There were, in addition, at the end of December, 1889, 169 B.L. guns in 
reserve, a number which during the last few weeks has been considerably in- 
creased. This is independent of the quick-firing guns of small calibre, 


Notwithstanding the great general advance thus shown there have been 
serious delays, notably in the case of guns of heavy calibre, in providing the 
armament of certain of our large battle ships and cruisers. These difficulties are 
largely attributable to the unfortunate policy by which the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee was abolished in 1868, no steps being taken to supply its place till 1879. 
The experiments and accumulation of data necessary for the acquirement of 
technical knowledge to keep pace with the times were stopped for 10 years, and 
when the adoption of breech-loading guns was eventually decided upon, it became 
necessary, in order to prevent delay in the completion of ships, to press on with 
the construction of the guns without those previous experiments which would have 
detected the weak points in their design. These difficulties have now been over- 
come, and it may be fairly hoped that no serious delay will hereafter occur in 
providing ships approaching completion with their necessary armament. The 
“Trafalgar,” the first large ship built under the new system, will be in commission 
with all her equipment complete within little more than four years from the 
date of her commencement. 


During the past year the 110-ton guns forming the main armament of the 
“Victoria” and “Sans Pareil” have been subjected toa series of exhaustive 
proofs. One of the two guns of the original armament of the “Victoria” de- 
veloped symptoms of a want of girder strength at proof, and after firing nearly 
10 tons of powder in further tests, was returned to the contractors. In the 
opinion both of the naval, military, and civil experts who examined the gun, it 
could have been safely used on service had the necessity arisen, but as it was 
not a perfect gun it could not be accepted for the service of the Navy. The other 
gun did pass proof, but certain improvements were suggested as to its hooping. 
As two fresh guns embodying these improvements are available, both guns have 
gone back to the contractors for alterations. 


The present Board of Admiralty have substituted as the main armament of 
all the battle ships they have laid down guns of a smaller calibre, for they con- 
sider the 110-ton gun too large and weighty for general use, though the intro- 
daction of a limited number of these heavy guns into the Naval Service was 
perfectly justifiable, as the gun was in existence, and was, so far as penetration 
and destruction are concerned, the most powerful weapon in the world. -Three 
ships only will be armed with them. 


In comparing the effective power of heavy guns there are two points to be 
cousidered :— 


(a) Their ability to penetrate armour. 
(6) The destructive power of their shell. 


As the unarmoured portion of any armoured vessel is so considerable, and so 
far in excess of the armoured portion, the shell power of the gun isa most im- 
portant consideration. 

Now, in estimating the amount of damage which two shells will inflict, the 
generally accepted rule is that the damage done will vary as the squares of the 
bursting charges. 

The 67-ton gun carries an armour-piercing projectile of 1,250 lbs. weight, 
capable of penetrating at 1,000 yards a steel plate 24:3 inches in thickness, with a 
bursting charge of 85 lbs. in the common shell. The 110-ton gun carries an 
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armour-piercing projectile of 1,800 lbs., capable at 1,000 yards of penetrating 27-4 
inches of steel, with a bursting charge of 180 Ibs. in the common shell. 

Thus the proportionate damage which the bigger gun can inflict, as regards 
shell power, is in higher ratio to its weight than that of the lesser gun, for while 
the weight of the bursting charge of the shell in the one case is only about twice 
that of the other, the damage produced will be about four or five times as great. 
It seems, therefore, that in the absence of any data as to the results of a conflict 
between armour and guns afloat, our predecessors in office cannot in any way be 
blamed for giving to the British Navy the use of a very limited number of guns 
of this exceptional power, especially as the hydraulic mountings upon which they 
are placed are so effective and easily worked that there is little difference in the 
interval of fire between these guns and those weighing only 45 tons. 

The “ Benbow” is at present the only vessel in commission armed with these 
guns. The latest report received from the officer commanding, dated February, 
1890, states (the vessel having been in commission since June, 1888, and the guns 
having been periodically tried) that “the 110-ton guns do not show the slightest 
sign of any weakness in their construction, and the officers and men have com- 
plete confidence in them.” 

It is sometimes assumed that in the British Navy the heavy guns now form- 
ing the main armament of our fighting ships are of excessive calibre as compared 
with those in use in other navies. The following comparison between the heavy 
guns afloat in the French and English Navies disposes of this theory. 


Total number of heavy B.L. guns of 8-inches calibre and upwards, of modern 
type, mounted in English and French ships :— 








FRENCH. | ENGLISH. 
| 
| 
13.nch and upwards... ss is; she 20 | 22 
8.inch to 13-inch gig EN ene, 22 | 66 
Total a Hed ute 42 88 








Norr— Only guns of a length of bore of 20 calibres and over have been taken. 


Although some difference of opinion may exist amongst naval officers as to 
the calibre and weight of guns most suitable to individual ships, nothing but 
approval has been expressed as to the efficiency and quality of the guns provided. 
A careful comparison between the ballistics of our guns with those of foreign 
makers is in our favour. 


It may, therefore, safely be asserted that in all the essentials that constitute 
an effective gun—accuracy and rapidity of fire, handiness, penetration, and 
durability—our guns are equal to any guns in existence. 


The above opinion has not been hastily arrived at. Three years ago the 
failure of a 45-ton gun on board the “Collingwood,” the difficulties caused by the 
premature introduction of liners into new heavy guns, the want of reserves of 
ammunition, the lack of sufficient plant and machinery, and of satisfactory inter- 
communication between the War Office and Admiralty—caused considerable 
apprehension in the minds of the Admiralty as to how urgent naval wants could, 
under the existing system, be adequately met. The improvements that have 
since taken place are largely due to the personal superintendence and impulse 
which the Secretary of State for War himself has given to the enlargement and 
reform of the system he found in existence. 
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The Navy speak on ordnance questions as users of the articles supplied, but. 


they are not responsible either for the design or manufacture of the weapons with 
which they are armed, except so far as gun mountings and torpedoes are con- 
cerned. Every gun on board ship has, after it has passed proof, to be tried with 
full service charges by naval officers, to test the gun mounting upon which it is 
placed. Every gun so passed, with its gun mounting, is tested once a quarter 
when in commission, and the charges fired are heavier than those in use in other 
navies. The experience thus gained by naval officers during the past four years. 
in the practical use of modern breech-loading guns is unique. The absolutely 
unanimous evidence of all so engaged is highly favourable td the quality of the 
guns they have been handling. 

During the year ended 31 December, 1889, 478 Whitehead torpedoes were 
manufactured and issued for the Naval Service. To meet the wants of the New 
Programme, the output will have to be considerably increased this year. A much 
more powerful torpedo has been adopted with successful results. 

The experiments with submerged torpedo discharge apparatus, mentioned in 
last year’s Report, have been practically brought to a conclusion, and from the 
results of these experiments it has been decided to fit a considerable number of 
ships with this apparatus. 





NEW WORKS. 


The undermentioned new works have been completed since the date of the 
last statement :— 

Extension of Haulbowline Yard, New Foundry at Chatham Dockyard, Torpedo 
Range at Portsmouth, and accommodation for Torpedo Boats at Gibraitar. 

During the present financial year the works connected with improved 
arrangements for coaling at Portsmouth and Portland have been commenced ; the 
dredging of the channel in the river Medway is approaching completion, as are 
also the principal buildings for the Naval barracks on Whale Island, which are 
already occupied by 400 men. 

The Dock subsidized by the Admiralty and built by private enterprise at 
Halifax is practically completed, and will accommodate any ship at present in the 
Navy. 
"The Admiralty have been carefully considering the provision of a dock at 
Gibraltar, and have selected a site for it. They have every hope that the dock 
will soon be undertaken by private enterprise, with help and encouragement from 
the Imperial Government. 

Plans for the proposed naval dock at Bombay have been prepared by Sir J. 
Coode, under instructions from the India Office, but no funds have as yet been 
allotted for the purpose. 

The estimate for the New Works Vote for 1890-91 would have been con- 
siderably less than that for 1889-90, but that a sum of £49,290 has been charged 
to this Vote for storehouses and works constructed mainly by the War Depart- 
ment for Naval Ordnance Stores. This expenditure, over which the Admiralty has 
little or no control, has raised the total of the Estimate to £445,800, but even this 
is £5,200 less than the amount voted for 1889-90. 





MOBILIZATION AND PERSONNEL. 


The various Returns received during the last year, as well as the Reports of 
inspections and the work of the manoeuvres, all show that the discipline, efficiency, 
and health of the Navy are most satisfactory. The ratios of mortality and sickness. 
are the lowest recorded since 1856. 
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Throughout the year both divisions of the Intelligence Department, as well 
as the executive departments of the Admiralty, have been engaged in improving 
our system of preparation for war. Some results of the past work of the Mobiliza- 
tion Scheme were disclosed in the assembling of the Fleet for the. Naval Inspec- 
tion of the 5th August, and the subsequent manoeuvres. It was decided to 
commission for the latter 50 vessels, large and small, and 38 torpedo boats. On 
the 18th July, 44 vessels and the 38 torpedo boats were put in commission. By 
the 23rd, or within five days, the torpedo boats and 39 vessels, starting from the 
several naval ports, had actually reached Spithead, where they were shortly after 
joined by the remainder, and where the Channel, First Reserve, and Training 
Squadrons also assembled. The Fleet thus formed comprised 73 ships and gun- 
boats, and 38 torpedo boats, with complements of more than 22,000 officers and 
men, of which the number “ mobilized ” amounted to nearly 16,000. 

In Naval Mobilization, however, the assembling of the personnel is a matter 
of much less magnitude than the operations involved in the issue, moving, and 
embarkation of matériel, and the subsequent maintenance of supplies. The results 
of the arrangements made in anticipation of these operations were very satisfactory 


The personnel proved nearly adequate to the requirements. In several of the 
larger classes there were no deficiencies. The united engine-room complements 
of the mobilized ships amounted to more than 3,500; and when the Fleets put to 
sea there were only 14 stokers of all ratings short. The signal staff was more 
deficient ; but the establishment had not long been increased, and time was, of 
course, required to complete the recruiting of the staff up to the higher numbers 
decided upon. 

The value of the mobilization of the Fleet in annually gauging how far the 
numbers on the active list are sufficient for the efficient manning of the Fleet 
cannot be over egtimated. 

The alteration in the character, armament, and engine power of new war ships 
necessitates corresponding changes in the ratings and complements appropriated to 
the older types of war vessels. Actual experience alone can prove the adequacy 
and suitability of the new complements provided. The reports of the officers in 
command give a mass of most valuable information on all these involved questions, 
and it is only by careful noting and annually taking action upon the statements 
thus obtained that the ships in reserve can each be rapidly provided with a 
thoroughly effective complement. 

A considerable addition to the numbers voted last year is now proposed, whilst 
additional inducements to join, as well as increase of numbers, have been associated 
with the Royal Naval Reserve. These proposals are all part of the system by which 
an endeavour is year by year made to work up in advance the manning resources 
of the Navy to meet the requirements of the new ships completing or building, so 
that when a ship is equipped no delay may occur, for want of personnel, in its 
forming an effective part of the naval force of the country. 


The increase of 3,400 is mainly composed of Engine-room Artificers an 
Stokers, the remainder being chiefly boys entered for training. 


Out of the numbers proposed for 1890-91, provision is made, as before stated, 
for manning the special Australasian Squadron and certain ships and vessels of the 
Indian Government. The number required for this purpose is respectively, 858 
and 569 officers and men. 


The steady and continuous development of the Fleet contemplated under the 
Naval Defence Act necessitates a careful consideration of the means by which the 
personnel can be simultaneously raised to meet the increased requirements of the 
Navy. The value of the Act, and of the principle it established, that shipbuilding 
should be regulated, not by the financial exigencies of any particular year, but by 
ascertained naval requirements embodied in an authorised programme spread over 
several years, would be nullified if, on the completion of the vessels thus authorised, 
they were found to be useless for want of crews. 
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The establishment (independent of reserves and pensioners) will for the present 
year stand at 68,800, being an increase of 3,400 over that of last year, and of 6,400 
over that which preceded it. The great majority of this force consists of continuous 
service men, who ultimately retire upon pensions. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that the whole of the extra force required 
for the next four years should be obtained simply by additions to the permanent 
establishment of the Navy. To'the naval reserves we must therefore look to largely 
supply these prospective deficiencies. A steady development of this force, both of 
officers and men, side by side with a fixed annual augmentation of the numbers of 
blue-jackets and marines, is the combination to be promoted. 


Royat Navan ReEsERvE. 


At the close of 1888 when the effect of the Regulations of June, 1886, was 
beginning to be felt, there were, on the Active List— 


Lieutenants bie ~ iss ~~ 59 
Sub-Lieutenants ... ba ine wa 154 
Midshipmen wy aii ons as 140 
Engineers and Assistant Engineers... 32 


but it was found that the number of Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants did not grow 
in proportion to the needs of the Reserve, though there was a desirable class of 
officers serving in large Steam Ship Companies, who were anxious to enter the 
Reserve, but who were debarred by the existing Regulations. 
Two measures were therefore introduced by Order in Council, which— 
1st reduced the service qualification of Midshipmen for promotion in favour 
of those who had undergone a course of 12 months’ training in a 
man-of-war at sea, and 
2nd relaxed the standard of qualification for the dirgct entry of Sub- 
Lieutenants by admitting 2nd and 3rd Mates of large ocean-going 
passenger steamers provided they had six years’ service at sea and 
had passed an examination for Master. 


The result has been that at the present time there are 202 Sub-Lieutenants 
on the List, 51 of whom have entered under the amended rules. 

The Lieutenant’s List has also been increased to 103, partly by promotion and 
partly by admitting direct from the Mercantile Marine a selection from the candi- 
dates who fulfilled the ordinary requirements, and by giving to those Sub- 
Lieutenants who had undergone 12 months’ naval training the advantage of 
allowing junior service in the Mercantile Marine to count as a qualification for 
promotion. 

The following Statement shows the number of officers now on the List com- 
pared with the numbers at the end of 1888, and the number estimated for 1890, as 
well as the numbers in the different ranks who have had a year’s naval training, 
or have cruised at sea in the Evolutionary Squadron :— 








31 December | 31 December | Estimated for 
1888. 1889. 1890. 
Lieutenants ... 8 iz Pr 59 103 135 
Sub-Lieutenants .... is Sox 154 202 250 
Midshipmen ... saa oF ve 146 ‘ 173 200 
Engineers and Assistant Engineers... 32 66 100 
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Officers who have completed a year’s training during 
1889— 
Lieutenants 
Sub-Lieutenants 
Midshipmen 


| bo OLS 


13 
Officers who have completed their training this year, or 
are now under training— 


Lieutenants ... as ssa we is 1 
Sub-Lieutenants 
Midshipmen ... 


| moro 


Total number of Officers who have been trained or are 
under training ... * ees sas aa saa Lee ve 40 


Officers, not under training, who have been through 
“Excellent ” or “ Vernon” since 31 December, 1888— 


Lieutenants 
Sub-Lieutenants 
Midshipmen 


| — et 


Officers, not under training, who served in Fleet during 
Summer Manoeuvres, 1889— 


Lieutenants 
Sub-Lieutenants 
Midshipmen 


| Co -7 Ot 


15 


The public spirit of shipowners has contributed not a little to this satisfactory 
result, by inducing their officers to join the Reserve, and by giving those already 
in the Reserve facilities to join the Navy for a year’s training, or for other shorter 
periods of instruction. During 1889 the number of officers who came forward as 
candidates for the Reserve was very far in excess of the number in previous years. 

Service at sea in H.M. ships has brought the officers of the Merchant Navy in 
touch with the officers of the Royal Navy, and, among other advantages, the 
training and experience of man-of-war life and naval discipline have unquestionably 
enhanced the value of the Reserve of officers as a fighting force. In 1889, 
37 officers either underwent or were undergoing 12 months’ training at sea, and, in 
addition, eight have undergone a course of 20 weeks’ gunnery and torpedo training, 
and 15 have been appointed to H.M. ships for Summer Manoeuvres ; thus a total of 
60 officers have actually served in Her Majesty’s ships. 

The numbers of Ist and 2nd class Reserve have been kept up to the full 
number of 19,600, viz., 9,600 Ist class, and 10,000 2nd class. It is proposed to 
increase the 2nd class during the present year by 1,000. 

The number of Firemen R.N.R. is slowly increasing. They now number 548 
as against 439 at the beginning of 1889. 

In order to give additional facilities for training the men, increased accommo- 
dation at existing batteries is being provided and arrangements are in progress 
for placing new batteries at convenient centres round the coast to train the seafaring 
population. 

On the whole the result of the year has been extremely satisfactory, and there 
is no reason to doubt but that, in case of need, the regular forces maintained for the 
naval service of the country would be well supplemented and supported by the 
Royal Naval Reserve. 
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Royat Marines. 


Nearly the whole of the additional numbers voted last year, viz., 1,100, have 
been raised without difficulty, and without any appreciable difference in the class 
of recruits. It is expected that the whole of the extra number will be completed 
before the end of the financial year. A large portion of those raised in the early 
part of the year have already finished their training at the dept, and joined their 
divisions to complete their drills for service afloat. 

The increased establishment of marine buglers formed in lieu of seamen 
bugler boys has been completed, and many of the new entries have been already 
embarked. 

The efficiency of the corps in all military drills and naval gunnery has been 
fully maintained, and instruction in military training, reconnaissance, and field 
sketching carried out. 

With regard to discipline, it is satisfactory to note that, as compared with past 
years, there is a general decrease of military offences, and a marked decrease in the 
number of cases of drunkenness. 

During the past year the regulations under which young officers on first 
entry joined their Divisional Head Quarters for training have been modified ; the 
Infantry, equally with the Artillery, will now join the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich, where they will have advantages not open to them under the old 
system. 

A large proportion of the corps were mobilized during the past year, the 
embarkations being effected with every despatch. 

In addition to the naval ratings already held by Marines, the corps has lately 
been called upon to furnish volunteers for the Sick Berth Staff, for which eligible 
candidates presented themselves without delay. 

A limited number of men of the Royal Marines will be trained in fleet 
signalling, to be employed if required as signalmen on board ship. 


Navat Meptcan Service. 


The experience of the Naval Medical Department during the past year has been 
most satisfactory. 

The competitions for the entry of Surgeons have been productive of gratifying 
results. 

It has been thought desirable, in the interest of the Naval Service, to establish 
a Board of Examiners, to be under the immediate control of the Admiralty, and 
independent of the Army, for the examination of candidates for entry into the 
Medical Branch of the Navy. The Admiralty accepted the generous offer of Sir 
Andrew Clark, the distinguished President of the Royal College of Physicians, to 
undertake gratuitously the Presidency of this Board, which is composed of the 
following eminent members of the medical profession :—Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
Lecturer and Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Sir W. MacCormac, Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at St. Thomas’s Hospital ; Mr. George Makins, Assistant-Surgeon 
and Lecturer at St. Thomas’s Hospital; and Dr. Shore, Lecturer at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 

This change has necessitated the discontinuance of a system which had been in 
force for some years, and under which these examinations had been held conjointly 
with those for the Army and Indian Services. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR COALING AND DistRiBUTING INTELLIGENCE DURING 
1889 Manaovres. 
It was estimated that the 1889 Manoeuvre Fleet would require 40,500 tons of 


coal, The quantity actually sent to, and demanded by, the officers in command 
‘during the manceuvres was 38,749 tons, or within 1,750 tons of the estimat. 
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Tn all, 27 vessels were employed as colliers. Of these, 25 were taken up by 
the Contract Department for service during the actual progress of the manoeuvres. 
Of the latter, several made more than one trip. A Lieutenant was appointed to 
take charge of the coaling arrangements of each main Fleet. These arrangements 
showed a marked advance over those of the preceding year, and it may be fairly 
asserted that the problem of supplying coal to a Fleet rapidly moving from place to 
place has been partially solved. : 


An organized plan of collecting and distributing intelligence was worked by 
the Intelligence Department during the 1889 manoeuvres with gratifying results. 
This indispensable element in an efficient system of preparation for war may be 
said to be secured. 





DISTRIBUTION OF FLEET. 





Various changes and alterations in the strength and composition of the 
squadrons abroad and the Channel and Mediterranean and reserve ships at home 
have been recently made. 


The completion during the last two years of so large a number of battle ships 
and cruisers has enabled the Admiralty to raise the effective strength of the Navy 
in commission by the substitution on distant stations of more powerful vessels as. 
reliefs, and in the Mediterranean and home waters by changes of a much more 
important character. 


The Mediterranean Squadron has been raised to a force of 10 battle ships and 
two belted cruisers. At this strength it will be permanently maintained. 


The Channel Squadron until quite recently has been looked upon as a training 
squadron, and has been composed of the older ironclads, broadside vessels fully 
rigged and capable of carrying large complements of men. It was assumed that 
these crews, or a portion of them, could, or an emergency, be turned over to the 
more modern ships which were in reserve. The experience, however, of the 
manoeuvres has shown that the complexity and variety of the fittings and machinery 
of modern war vessels renders it impracticable for any crew, however good their 
general training may be, to satisfactorily handle at the outset a new ship to which 
they had been hastily transferred. 


It has, therefore, been decided to alter the character and composition of the 
Channel Fleet by converting it into a squadron of modern ships of high speed and 
large coal endurance. At the return of the vessels now cruising this change will 
take place, and the squadron will hereafter consist of four armoured ships of the 
“Admiral” class and two belted cruisers. 

The proposed substitution of four seagoing ironclads as flagships, in place of 
wooden hulks, in the four home ports, will be shortly completed. 

When these changes are carried out there will be, independently of the so- 
called Channel Squadron, a large force in the Channel and home waters available 
at very short notice for active service. 


Ist. Four ironclads in commission as flagships at home ports. These vessels 
being fully commissioned, and‘ having all their stores on board, will be ready at a 
few hours’ notice. 


2nd. The nine armourclads in commission, and associated with the Coastguard 


system. The arrangements in connection with this reserve are such that they will 


be ready for sea in 48 hours. 

3rd. The vessels in the }st Class Steam Reserve in the home ports. On the 
Ist July they will comprise six irouclads, two belted cruisers, and 16 cruisers, 
besides coast defence vessels and gun and torpedo boats. Under the mobilization 
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Scheme all these vessels should be ready for service in five days, and several 
of them—viz., those which act as tenders for the gunnery ships—in a .much legs 
time. j 

There are thus available from these sources alone, for the defence of home ~ 
waters, within less than a week, 19 ironclads (including those of the older type) ” 
and 18 cruisers, besides small craft. 

The Channel Squadron is, therefore, no longer specially required for the pur- — 
poses implied by its name. This name it is not proposed’ to alter, Portsmouth ~ 
and Devonport still continuing to be the headquarters of the squadron. The © 
Channel Squadron will, however, be available for other service if so required, and | 
by its conversion iuto a powerful squadron, homogeneous .in ae | andy cgaljen- ” 
durance, the radius and rapidity of its action will be largely increased. j 

By thus distributing and grading our reserve ships we hope to ensure that 
the steps necessary to render them fit for sea can be taken rapidly, continuously, 
and without confusion, enabling us to bring up in successive lines a force at short.” 
notice, more than sufficient for the protection of our home waters. 


GEORGE HAMILTON. 


4th March, 1890. 
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